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PREFACE 

V'  .  >  -A  *  -  ’  '  '  '■  • 

TO  THE 

READER. 

JT  "W  A  V I  N  G  for  fome  Years  pajl  been 
IS— ^J|  engag'd  in  this  Undertaking,  our  fir  ft 
H  §|  Bufinefs  was  to  collect  all  fitch  Book/, 
as  were  of  ZJfie  and  Authority  rela¬ 
ting  thereto  in  any  Language  5  and  wherein  the 
common  Ajjl Uanccs  have  fail'd,  we  have  not 
been  wanting  to  have  recourfe  to  Libraries,  and 
fome  particular  Studies ,  in  order  to  fupply  the 
Defied  5  and  afterwards  havtng  ranged  the  whole 
in  the  Method  of  the  annexed  Catalogue ,  we 
proceeded  to  take  out  of  them,  whatever  was  fit 
for  our  Purpofe ,  and  digefted  it  into  this  Alpha¬ 
betical  Order ,  for  the  Eafe  and  Convemency  of 
the  Reader ,  who  otherwise  muft  have  found  it 
wry  E xpenfive  to  purchafe  the  many  Tra&s  and 
finglc  Pieces  that  occur  herein,  as  well  as  very 
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i  rouhlefome  to  perufe  them ,  by  reafon  of  the  fie - 
quent  Repetitions  of  Matters  by  different  Anthors7 
and  in  different  Languages ,  according  to  the 
Subjells  they  fuccejjively  treat  of  :  And  as  for  any 
Experiments  that  are  nice  and  fingular 7  we  have 
endeavoured  to  get  all  the  little  Traits  that  were 
Writ  by  the  Curiotis  upon  juch  Qccafions  $  and 
for  the  mojl  part ,  fo  far  forth  as  was  confiftent  with 
our  Defign ,  inferted  them  without  any  Abridgment 
or  Cafi  ration,  ,  v  5 

I  it  \  \ 

It  would  be  exceeding  tedious  to  give  an  Ac¬ 
count  of  all  the  particular  SnbjeUs  contained  in 
this  Wor^  and  fwell  the  Preface  far  beyond  its 
due  Bounds  5  however ,  fome  of  the  principal 
Matters  (hall  he  hinted  at ,  and  that  may  ferve 
to  illujlrate  the  Scope  of  the  whole  Defign . 

The  Art  of  Gardening ,  which  comprehends 
Sowing ,  Setting ,  Grafting ,  Inoculating ,  Tranf 
planting ,  Salleting,  See.  zj  of  late  Tears  vaftlj 
improved 5  #/?/<: /6  z#  efleem  among  Per « 

0/  <z//  Ranks,  that  any  thing  relating  to  it 
might  be  thought  acceptable ,  ^//  the 

particular  Branches  thereof  according  to  the  beft 
Alethods ,  together  with  a  Defcription  of  the  Tools 
and  Jnflruments  that  are  ufed  therein  :  The  fe- 
veral  Methods  of  Planting  and  Ordering  whatm 
ever  appertains  to  Forejl  and  Fruit-Trees ,  eithei 
Standards  or  Dwarfs, are  lily  wife  amply  inferted  from 
the  Accounts  and  Writings  of  the  mojl  experien¬ 
ced  and  judicious  Authors  $  fo  are  the  Names 
Defcriptions ,  Virtues ,  and  ZJfes ,  of  mojl  forts  & 
Plants ,  Flowers ,  Fruits,  See. 
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Husbandry  has  been  much  in  vogue  in  Eng¬ 
land  of  late  Times  5  and  the  Art  and  Indnflry 
of  Man  having  found  out  Improvements  fuitable 
to  the  great  Variety  of  Lands ,  and  different 
Soils  5  no  Pains  have  been  [pared  in  difcovering 
and  ranging  them  under  proper  Heads ,  as  well 
as  the  1  raps  and  Engines  for  deflruBive  Vermin , 
ols  and  Jnftruments  ufed  in  Husbandry ,  the 
Branches  of  which  are  here  comprehend - 

We  prefume ,  there  can  be  nothing  of  any  Mo- 
ment  over-looked,  ,  relating  to  Horfes ,  whether 
as  to  their  Breeding ,  Choice ,  Management ,  Age , 
Difeafes  ,  ,  the  Receipts  for  which 

have  the  Approbation  of  fuch  as  may  juflly  be 
accounted  the  mofl  competent  Judges  :  'Ion  have 
alfo  the  fever  a!  parts  that  make  up  the  Ac¬ 
coutrements  of  an  Horfe ,  and  we  have  not  on¬ 
ly  been  particular  in  what  relates  to  this  Ani¬ 
mal  ,  but  even  to  the  Management  of  all  other 
Beafls  of  common  ufe  to  Mankind ,  viz.  Bulls , 
Oxen ,  Cows,  Sheeps  Swine ,  &C.  the  refpe&ive 
Heads  of  which  we  cannot  pretend  to  rehearfe  in 
this  place . 

Profit  and  Pleafure  ufually  go  together ,  but  that 
we  might  carry  on  the  Defign  as  far  as  we  could 
towards  the  Compleating  of  it ,  we  have  made  a  nar¬ 
row  Search  into  thoje  Parts  that  are  purely  pleafu- 
rable  :  We  have  endeavoured  to  take  in  all  the 
Terms  that  belong  to  Hunting*,  Hawking,  FiSh 
ing,  Fowling,  Ferreting,  &c.  defcrihed  the 
feveral  Creatures  made  ufe  of  and  that  are  the 
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OhjeUs  of  thefe  Recreations,  with  the  Tackle  and 
refpetlwe  Jnflruments ,  fitch  as  Gins,  Nets,  &c 
which  are  drawn  and  cut  under  their  proper  Heads 
for  the  wore  ready  underfianding  of  them ,  And, 
in  general ,  all  imaginable  Care  ha$  been  taken  tc 
oblige  the  Sport f man ,  and  nothing ,  that  we  know 
of  let  flip,  that  appertains  to  Rural  Exercifes : 
among  which  we  might  name  Cockfighting ,  ana 
the  Breeding  of  Game-Cocks  :  Neither  have  wt 
forgot  any  thing  material ,  with  refpetl  to  the  mean¬ 
er  ft  hough  more  ufeful)  fort  of  Poultry '  of  the. 
Dunghill,  finch  as  Hens,  Geefe,  Ducks,  &c.  Rm 
for  other  Birds ,  they  do  not  fome  much  within  the 
Compafs  of  our  Defign ,  and  therefore  are  not  ta¬ 
ken  notice  of. \  only  there's  nothing  that  belongs  tc 
Singing  Birds ,  hut  what  is  carefully  infer  ted  under 
the  Name  of  each  Bird. 

The  Bee  is  a  Utile  Infect  of  moft  excellent  ZJfe \ 
and  admirable  Induflry  )  and  as  there  are  feverai 
Tra&s  extant  relating  to  them ,  we  have  been  at  the 
Pains  to  con  fit  It  them ,  and  digefled  into  this  Work 
M  that  was  pertinent ,  relating  to  this  Animal,  whe¬ 
ther  as  to  the  Breeding ,  Hiving ,  Driving ,  Sting¬ 
ing. ,  Swarming ,  and  Preferving  of  them,  in  theft 
feverai  Grcnmjhwces* 

We  have  deferibed  many  excellent  Engines , 
inflan ce  in  divers  forts  of  Mills ,  &C.  A7d* 
f  A(?r  (hall  we  launch  out  into  the  curious  Arts.  oJ 
japanning,  &c.  T&c  Preparing  of  many  finds  o\ 
EnglHh  Liquors ,  according  to  their  refpeffive  De 
nominations,  as  a/fio  common  Eatables  and  Drinka 
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bleS)  and  the  Bufinefs  of  a  Country-Houfewife,  have 
by  no  means  been  over-looked  by  us. 

If  after  this ,  we  ffwuld  defend  into  the  Bowels 
of  the  Earthy  and  look,  after  the  Metals  and  Mine¬ 
rals  thereof ’  you  are  here  taught  how  to  Dig ,  Pre¬ 
pare  and  Order ,  Iron,  Steel,  Tin,  Lead,  Copper, 
Allum,  Copperas,  Antimony,  Coal,  &c.  Tou 
may  alfo  learn  how  to  prepare  fever al  Sorts,  of  Earth  h 
the  Terms ,  Methods  and  Infruments  of  Salt-  making  ^ 
the  manner  of  making  Brick, Bird-lime, Gun-powder, 
Shot,  &c.  and  a  vafl  Number  of  other  Particulars 
are  here  explain  d.  And  becaufe  we  have  not  en¬ 
tirely  confined  our  felves  to  Rural  Affairs  $  for  a 
farther  Improvement  and  lUuJlration  of  the  Whole 
Undertaking  there  are  no  material  Terms  and 
Matters  relating  to  Mechanifm ,  Merchandize ,  and 
Handicrafts ,  that  have  efcaped  Obfervation . 

\ 

Weights  and  Meafures  ever  were  in  Vfe'and  E- 
fleem  in  aU  Nations  5  and  therefore ,  fo  far  as  they 
relate  to  common  Solids ,  or  Liquids ,  they  are  here 
carefully  noted. 

The  Produce  of  the  fever  al  Months  of  the  Tear , 
with  what  is  to  be  done  therein  with  refpeU  to 
Husbandry,  Gardening,  and  other  Affairs ,  is  what 
mojl  Perfons,  who  have  Writ  on  Subjects  of  this 
Nature ,  have  thought  fit  to  tak$  notice  of  and 
therefore  jufily  claim  a  place  in  this  Work 

The  Reafon  why  the  fever  al  Counties  of  the  King¬ 
dom  are  defcribed  under  their  refpe&ive  Names ,  /’/, 
becaufe  of  the  Growth 5  Product ,  and  Commodities 
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them  i,  ' and  the  fame  will  hold  good  for  bringing  in 
the  other  Countries  of  the  Worlds  which  would  have 
been  an  improper  W or  f ,  but  upon  that  very  Account. 
And  in  regard  that  it  may  ferve  ds  well  for  fome 
fort  of  Im  belli f  men  t  as  Information ,  to  inter fperfe 
here  and  there  ' (as  they  occur  in  the  Alphabet )  the  fe¬ 
ver  al  Ancient' Cujfo  ms  and  Natural  Rarities  of  Eng- 
land,  with  the  befi  Explanation  that  could  be  found  of 
' 'them ,  it  was  not  with  a  little  Labour  that  they  were 
collected,  from  Law- Dictionaries ^  and  other  proper 
Materials  whereof  yon  have  an  entire  Catalogue  tub* 
joined^  to  which  the  Reader  is  ref  err  d9  -  ‘ 

Here  it  may  be  reafonahly  expelled  that  we  give 
fome  Account  of  the  Improvements  made  to  this  ‘Un¬ 
dertaking  $  which  are  as  follows  :  Firfl  then ,  the  entire 
if  or k  has  been  carefully  Rcvifed  and.  Corrected  5 
many  Heads  that  were  Jet  out  of  the  Order  of  the 
Alphabet  are  reduced  to  their  proper  Places  •,  and 
a  vajl  Number  of  thofe  Heads  very  much  enlar¬ 
ged  ( without  omitting  any  thing  material  contain¬ 
ed'  in  the  former  Edition")  more  e  fpeci ally  fuch  as 
relate  to  the  Variety  of  Colours  in  Horfes ,  the  nu¬ 
merous  Difeafes  they  '  are  fuhjelt  to ,  with  their 
refpecTwe  Cures  : and  moll  approved  Medicines  5  the 
‘Method  of  'Ordering  Bees  and  Silk-worms ,  drain¬ 
ing  Lands ,  Pruning,  Grafting  and  Inoculating 
[frees ,  Planting  and  Promoting  EigGrees ,  Peach - 
1  rees ,  Pear-Trees  and  Pines,  raifing  Efpaliers 3  &C. 
with  tin  Addition  of  divers  Natural  Rarities „  1 

And  farther,  whereas  the  Style  was  before  gene- 
rally  rugged ,  confus'd  and  interrupted  with  many 
Chafws  and  Tautologies  %  Care  has  been  taken  to  ren* 
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4cr  it  every  where  fmoothj  clear  concife ,  and  in* 
telligible  to  every  Capacity  3  purpofely  avoiding  all 
manner  of  hard  Words  and  uncouth  Exprefjions^ 
especially  in  the  Phyfical  Receipts  5.  yet  fo  as  ta 
retain  the  proper  and  genuine  Names  of  Drugs 9 
and  Terms  of  Art  in  all  h  acuities* 

As  for  the  new  Additions ,  they  confifl  of  a~ 
hove  a  Thoufand  confiderable  Articles ,  fome  very 
large  ,  particularly  relating  to  the  Breeding  and 
Managing  of  Horfes ,  Mares  and  Colts 9  many  Dif- 
eafes  and  Imperfections  incident  to  them ^  with 
their  proper  Remedies ,  not  before  infer  ted  3  their 
natural  Paces  and  Airs ,  or  artificial  Motions  $ 
with  an  Accurate  Defcription  of  the  feveral 
Marks ,  Blazes ,  Feathers  and  Stars  in  Horfes 3 
0/  *£&  Farts  of  their  Body  proper  to  Bleed  in  5 
k  k/0  0/  f/fceir  Bits 5  Branches ,  Cavezons ,  CWk, 
Pantoons  or  Pantable  Shooes ,  Saddles 7  Spurs 0  Stir¬ 
rups,  See.  iUujlrated  with  fine  Sculptures  on  two 
Copper- plates  *  Rules  for  the  Backing  of  Colts , 
Borfewanfbip,  Manage ,  Exercifing  and  Feeding 
of  Race- Horfes,  Watering  of  Horfes ,  dW  W'Wer 
jfrr  them  3  alfo  Infractions  for  preferving 
them  before  and  after  a  Journey  $  jfcr  judging  of 
their  Vigour  3  /k  oppofing  their  rude  Motions  5 
jfir  preventing  and  corveUing  their  Vices ,  &C* 

T0  *&/£  0  grerf*  Number  of  Articles 

about  Coins ,  Weights  and  Meafures ,  Foreign  and 
Domeflick ,  Tr^e  and  Traffic^  Terms  in  Bo i a- 
nic\s%  Hunting  and  Falconry ,  Country-Words ,  &G 
Befides  many  other  Terms  in  Husbandry ,  G^r» 

dening,  with  a  Defcription  of  feverd  forts  of  En~ 
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gines  and  Injlruments ,  belonging  thereto  $  the  Me-, 
thod  of  Breeding  Cocks  and  Hens  of  the  Game , 
making  Bank  and  Stone-Fences ,  Fi/h-Ponds ,  with 
their  Banks,  Pond-Heads ,  Stews,  Moats  and  S lui- 
ces ,  Stocking  great  Waters  with  Fiji)  •  the  Breeding, 
Feeding ,  Difpofing  and  Encreafe  of  Fifh ,  effeUual 
Means  for  preferring  them  from  Frofi  $  Fiflnng 
for  Carriage ,  Nu fiances  to  Ponds  and  Fifh  :  Alfo 
Diretlions  to  prepare  Ground  for  Planting  5  d# 
Account  of  all  kinds  of  Lands ,  6W7/,  Moulds  and 
Manures,  with  their  refpeUive  Qualities  and  Pro- 
duSs  $  the  Sowing  of  Corn  and  Seed  5  the 
Planting  and  Propagating  of  Fruit-trees,  Wall-trees , 
Vine-yards,  and  many  Sorts  of  Herbs,  with  a  fhort 
Abflrakl  of  their  cUfe  and  chief  Medicinal  Virtues  $ 
the  Planting  of  Trees  in  Hedges,  Nurferies  for 
raifing  young  Trees  ^  the  chufing  of  Stocks  of  Fruit - 
trees  to  graft  on  a  Defcription  of  divers  kinds  of 
Apples,  the  proper  Time  and  Manner  of  Gathering 
Fruit  ^  the  Difpofition  of  a  Flower-Garden,  and  of 
an  Olitory  or  Kitchen-Garden  ^  the  Preparing  of 
Honey  and  Wax,preferving  of  Timber,  defraying 
of  Worms  in  Land,  Ordering  and  Refining  of  Wine . 
JLafily ,  the  befit  Methods ,  for  making  fever al  forts  of 
lEnglifh  Liquors  and  Strong-Waters,  as  Hippo- 
eras,  White  and  Red ,  Kernel -Water,  Mead,  Me- 
theglio,  Mum,  according  to  the  Srunfwick -Receipt, 
Ratafiaz  of  Apricocky  and  Cherries,  Wine  delicious 9 
Wine  of  Raifins ,  or  Stepony,  &C. 

This  Edition  is  alfo  enriched  with  Twenty 
Four  new  Wooden  Cuts,  reprefenting  the  Figures 
of  the  aforementioned  artificial  Engines  and  In - 
Jfmments  employ  d  in  Husbandry ,  &C,  viz.  Two 
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A  v  y  i 

large  Wheels,  to  raife  Water  for  the  Over-flowing 
of  Lands  :  Six  different  hjnds  of  Ploughs  made  ufe 
of  in  fever al  Counties  of  England,  and  elfewhere  \ 
a  Bre aft- Plough  to  cut  Turf  with  5  a  Trenching- 
Plough  of  fingidar  Advantage ,  for  cutting  out  the 
ffdes  of  Trenches ,  Carriages  or  Drains ,  ip  Mea¬ 
dows  or  P ajlure-G rounds  ;  A  particular  Pump ,  to 
difeharge  Water  out  of  Marl-fits ,  a  8 tone  Support - 
ter  to  fet  a  Stack  of  Corn  on  5  an  Inflrument  to 
pull  up  Shrubs  and  Buflses,  by  the  Roots  $  others  for 
the  cutting  and  fpreading  of  Mole-caffs  $  Spades  of 
a  different  Make  and  Size?  us'd  in  fever  al  Countries  5 
a  new-invented  Mill ,  for  the  grinding  of  Malt  $ 
an  Inflrument  to  dig  hard  Gravels ,  ffiff  Clays ,  or 
Chalky  Lands  5  a  Scheme  cr  Device  for  the  Plant¬ 
ing  of  Trees  in  Hedges  5  and  a  Plan  or  Ground-plot 
for  a  Garden  of  an  irregular  Figure . 

j  ...  •  ' 

All  thefe  Improvements  and  Additions  are  collect¬ 
ed  from  the  befi  modern  Writers ,  that  have  treat¬ 
ed  of  the  Subjects  in  fever  al  Languages ,  whofe 
Names  are  infer  ted  its  the  annexed  Catalogue  of 
Books,  whereto  we  have  had  recourfe  in  the  com 
filing  of  this  Work  h  which  being  now  brought 
to  its  ntmaji  Perfection,  ’ tis  not  to  be  doubted 9 
but  that  it  will  give  ample  Satisfaction  to  the 
Publick*  and  thereby  afford  a  fujffcient  Recom¬ 
pute  e  for  the  great  Pains  takgn  by  the  Com¬ 
pilers, 


me,  for  AVER-DU-POIS  WEIGHT,  fee  the  Head  WEIGHTS  5 
for  PHAGEDENICK  WATER,  fee  WOUNDS  in  Horfes  5  and 
fir  AURiCEJ^  WEIGHT,  read  AUNCEL«W%iqHT* 
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A  CATALOGUE  of 
feme  of  the  BOOK  S  made 
uie  of  io  this  Work. 


Gardening. 

MOnf  Qointeny  of  Gardening .  Folio, 

Mr.  London  and  Mr.  Wife  of  Gardening e 
Worlidge’/  Art  of  Gardenings  8vo,  (8vo* 

Engiifh  Gardener .  410. 

Evelyn*/  French  Gardener .  120. 

Gilbert  rlorifi's,  Fade  Mecitm  in  120. 

Treatife  of  Waif* Fruit*  4to. 

Rheas  Flora,  Ceres,  &  Pomona.  FoL 
Blake"/  Art  of  Gardening .  4to. 

Kilfs  Art  of  Gardening,  4to. 

Evelyn*/  Kalendarium  Horten fe .  8vo. 

Mrs.  Ives  vp ay  of  ordering  Gillifiowers  and  double 
B.  of  Hereford  (hire  of  Orchards .  Q Stocks.  4to» 

John  Fofter  of  Planting  Potatoes. 

William  Lawfon’/  Orchard  and  Garden . 

Hughs3/  Flower-Garden . 

Mr.  John  Lawrence’/  Clergyman  s  Recreation  or 
Art  of  Gardening .  8vo. 

PE/fA  Ext  rafts  from  all  the  Ancients  and  Moderns 9 
in  Latin,  Italian,  French,  Dutch,  &c. 


Foreft  and  Fruit-Trees. 

Evelyn' 's  Sylva ,  laji  Edit.  Fol. 

Cook  of  Foreft-Treet.  410. 
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Langford  of  Fruit-trees .  8vo. 

Bacon's  Natural  Hiftory.  Fol. 

Legender  of  Fruit-trees. 

Comely n  of  Orange  and  Lemmon- Trees. 

A  Treatife  about  Sowing  and  Setting  Nuts ,  Fruits^ 
&C.  and  the  Difeafes  of  Trees . 

The  manner  of  felting  t  rees  after  Godfrey  of  Pal” 
tedium. 

A  Treatife  of  N.  Pollard,  of  the  time  of  Sowing  or 
Setting  of  Trees ,  difpofing  of  Plants ,  mending  of 
Earth ,  &C.  Aw  to  graft . 

John  Smith 3s  Advertifement  to  unexperiened  Plant¬ 
ers. 

Rich  0/  Planting  Trees  for  Timber  and  Fneh 

Brewing  and  making  feveral  forts  of 

Wines. 

Worlidge'x  Vinetnm  Brit  anni  cum* 

Compleat  Planter  and  Ciderifl.  8vo, 

New  Art  of  Bt  living.  120. 

To  make  all  forts  of  Englifh  Wines .  120 

Several  ways  to  preferve  Wines ,  by  G.  Ryde. 

William  Turner  of  the  nature  and  property  of  Wines 
ufed  in  England. 

Court  and  Country  Cook.  8  vo. 

Sfueeris  Clofet  opend .  12°. 

Horfes,  Oxen,  Sheep,  Swine,  and  all  forts 

of  Cattel. 

Monfieur  de  Solleyfeir/  Compleat  Horfeman ,  Fol* 

— Abridg'd ,  in  8  vo. 

De  Grays  compleat  Horfeman . 


Mark* 
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Markham9/  Work?  4to. 

mmmmmrn  Majier-pk C€ .  4tO» 

— Perfect  Farrier.  8  vo. 

Gentleman  s  Jockey .  8vo. 

Mafcall  0/  Cattle .  8vo. 

Lambard  0/  Cattle.  8vo. 

Almond*/  Compleat  Farrier . 


Recreations  for  Gentlemen,  Jsfc.  in  the 

Country. 


Latham’/  Falconry ,  £e/2  Edit. 

Blome9/  Gentleman's  Recreation .  Fob 
Gentleman  s  Recreations.  8vo. 

TAe  Angler  s  Vade  Mecum.  8vo. 

Walton’/  Compleat  Angler .  8vo.  (3vo. 

Markham’/  Hungers  Prevention ,  0r  <?/  Fowling. 

The  Book,  °f  Huntings  or  the  Majler  of  the  Game 3 
dedicated  to  H.  4.  (Cocks ,  &C.  8vo, 

Compleat  Game /hr,  particularly  treating  of  Game- 
How  to  Jlore  a  Dove-houfe.  Fob 
John  Caius  of  Englifh  Dtfg/.  410. 

^  Jewel  for  Gentry.  (each  Month. 

Dr.  Stevens  <?/  Labour  and  Recreations  proper  for 
T.  Gentleman  of  the  Fifioing-Trade. 

Rob.  Hitchcock5/  New-y ears- gift  about  Fifing. 


The  Art  of  Husbandry. 

TufierV  Husbandry.  410. 

The  Country - Farm.  F ol . 

Mafcall  of  Traps  and  Engines. 

Worlidge*/  Syfiema  Agriculture.  Fob 
—  2d  Part.  8vo. 

Rufden  of  Bees.  8vo. 

Geddes  of  Bees.  8vo.  D 


CATALOGUE. 

Dr-  Jof.  Warder’s  Monarchy  of  Bees .  8vo. 
Evelyn’/  Philofophical  Difcourfe  of  Earth .  8vo» 
Difcourfes  out  of  Philo fophical  Tranf aHions .  4ta> 
^4#  Mr.  Hartlib’/  Pieces . 

Hill  0/  Hopps. 

Improvement  of  Barren  Land, 

In  clo fin g  of  Commons, 

Treatife  of  Cinque ‘foil 
Husbandry  in  Flanders*  by  Mr,  W* 

Smith5/  England's  Improvements . 

Yarrington’/  England's  Improvement .  4tO. 

Treatife  of  Weather-glaffes  in  French.  1 's  ^ 

Smith  of  Weather-glaffes .  8vo. 

Prognojiicks  and  Predictions  of  the  Weather  by 
'Treatife  of  Planting  Tobacco .  (  Mr,  W» 

Richard  Remnant3/  Flifiory  of  Bees - Their  Re¬ 

form'd  Common-wealth. 

J.  Boone!  0/  the  Silkworm  and  Silh^makfng, 
Malpighius  of  the  Silkworm. 

Oliver  de  Seres  of  the  Silkworm,  and  their  Benefit  5 
Englijhed  by  N.  Geffe. 

Difcourfe  of  Husbandry  in  Flanders. 

Jof.  Lee's  Vindication  of  Regulated  Inclofures . 
Grand  Concerns  of  England. 

Dugdale  of  Draining  the  Fens. 

Fitzherbert’s  Book^  of  Husbandry. 

Mr,  Mortimer’/  Art  of  Husbandry .  8vo, 

Sir  Hugh  Plat’/  Jewel- Houfe.  8vo. 

•—"—Remedy  again (l  Famine. 

Abraham  Mill’/  Country-man  s  Friend. 

A  Treatife  of  Tilling  and  Grazing - 

Gab.  Rive  of  Improving  Barren  and  Heathy  Land. 

Tho,  Mace  of  Mending  the  High-ways * 

J.  D,  of  fetting  the  Poor  to  wor\. 


Row- 


CATALOGUE. 

f  i  ■ 

Rowland  Vaughan  of  Draining  Paftures . 
William  Walker  of  the  Value  of  Mines . 

The  Art  of  Gardenings  with  an  account  of  Bees . 
Charles  Fitz- Jeffrey’s  Cnrfe  for  Corn-hoarders . 
Orders  for  preventing  Dearth  of  Grain. 

Prud.  Choiflet  of  Husbandry,  Eriglijtid  by  R.  E j 
John  Crufley  /  Country  -  man  s  Inftru&er . 

Will.  Pool’s  Country- Farmer. 

S.  Hartlib  of  fetting  Land  to  Let  to  the  bejl  Farmer. 
Defign  of  Plenty ,  by  planting  Fr tut- trees. 

John  Taver’s  Experiment  of  Fifh  and  Fruit i 
A  Difcourfe  of  Fiji),  and  Fif/j- Ponds,  by  a  P  erf  on  of 
Enrichment  of  the  Weald  of  Kent.  ( Honour. 

Coll*  Vermeden  of  Draining  the  great  Fens . 

J„  S,  of  Improving  barren  Land * 

Ext  rails  from  the  Mifcella?tea  Guriofa .  4  to. 

With  extraUs  from  all  the  Ancients  and  other  Mo~ 
dernsy  inh&t.  Ital.  Fr.  Datch,  &c. 

Mechanicks,  Trade, 

v  *  -E  p  \  V  **  '  *  *  ; 

Britannia  Languens. 

Hatton  j  Merchants  Alagazine.  4to. 

Prefent  State  of  England.  8yo. 

Homes5/  Explanation  of  all  Terms  in  Mechanickj, 
Moxon’s  Mechanicfs.  410. 

Molloy  de  Jure  Alaritiwo.  8vo. 

Lex  Mercatoria.  Foh  With  many  others 0 


DiUmarlum 


1 Di&ionarium  Ku/licum ,  Drbamcum, 

<Botanicumi  &c. 
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OF 


Husbandry^  Gardening ,  Trade^  Commerce ,  and 
all  forts  of  Country- Affairs. 
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|.  jA  BL  ACT  AT  ION,  the 

y®  weaning  of  a  Child  from 
,  /  "-I  the  Bread  :  Among  Gar- 
j  II  diners,  a  particular  manner 
of  Grafting,  when  the 
Cyon  is  as  it  were  wean’d  by  degrees 
from  its  Mother ,  but  not  wholly  cut 
off,  till  it  be  firmly  united  to  the  Stock 
on  which  it  is  grafted.  See  more 
under  Grafting. 

ABLAQ.UEATION,  a  laying 
bare  or  digging  about  the  bottom  of 
the  Trunks  and  Roots  of  Trees,  fo  as 
they  may  be  expos’d  to  the  Air,  Sun 
and  Rain,  in  order  to  bring  forth 
f^ruit  more  plentifully. 

ACACIA,  a  fort  of  ever-green 
Shrub  ;  the  Virginian  Acacia  is  very 
tnuch  propagated  by  the  French- ,  for  the 
adorning  of  their  Walks  :  It  endures 
all  (harp  Seafons  but  high  Winds, 
which  it  does  not  well  refill,  by  rea- 
ion  of  its  brittle  Quality  \  the  Roots 
that  run  like  Liquorilh  under-ground, 
ate  apt  to  make  the  Soil  lean,  and 
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therefore  not  fit  for  our  Gardens  s 
They  are  encreas’d  by  Suckers,  and 
thrive  well  in  the  Plantation  in 
St.  James's  Park. 

’ACCOUNTS  of  Saks  ;  ( ia 
Merchandize)  imports  an  Account 
wherein  the  Sale  of  Goods  is  exprefs’d* 
ACHE,  a  Pain  in  any  part  of  the 
Body.  In  Horfes-,  a  Difeafe  that  caufes 
a  numnefs  in  the  Joynts,  and  proceeds 
from  Cold  taken  upon  hard  and  vio¬ 
lent  Exercife  or  Labour  ^  for  which, 
there  are  three  particular  Cures  : 
(.  Take  Acojwm  and  mix  it  with  Sack 
chafed  very  well  in  your  Hand,  and  if 
the  Diftemper  a  rife  from  a  cold  Caufe, 
it  will  remove  it  in  3  or  4  Days. 
2.  Chafe  and  bath  the  Part  aggrieved 
with  Brandy  or  Aqua  Fit and  dry 
ic  in  with  a  hot  Eire-ihovel.  Then  dip 
a  Rag  in  the  Brandy,  &c*  ftrewing.  the 
in- fide  of  ic  all  over  with  Pepper  beat 
fine  and  fearced,  and  bind  it  on  the 
Place,  fwathed  with  a  dry  Roller, 
which  is  to  be  done  every  Day  f«r 
B  feme 
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fbme  time,  3.  Take  half  a  pound  of 
fweet  Butter,  A<yua  yit&  a  Jill,  Saffron 
half  a  Dram,  Pepper  5  Drams,  5 
Heads  of  bruis’d  Garlick,  mingle  thefe 
Ingredients  well  together,  and  let 
them  flew  but  not  boil,  over  the  Fire 
till  they  come  to  a  Salve,  which  being 
chafed  in  very  warm  to  the  Part  af- 
fe&ed,  and  a  brown  Paper  dipt  in  the 
fame,  bind  it  on  with  a  dry  Cloth, 
and  let  this  be  repeated  Morning  and 
Evening. 

A  C  O  P  U  M,  a  Fomentation  to  al¬ 
lay  the  fenfe  of  Wearinefs  ;  Alfo  a 
Medicine  for  Horfes,  us'd  for  the  fame 
ptirpofe,  and  prepared  thus  :  Take 
half  an  ounce  of  Euphorbium,  an  ounce 
of  Cafioretim ,  Adraces  half  a  quarter  of 
2  pound,  Bdellium  half  an  ounce  and 
half  a  quarter,  Opopanax  an  ounce,  Fox - 
grqafe  half  an  ounce,  Pepper  an  ounce, 
Laferpitium  three  quarters  of  an  ounce, 
Ammoniacum  half  a  quarter  of  a  pound, 
Pigeons-dung  as  much,  half  an  ounce 
of  Gaihanum ,  one  and  a  quarter  of 
Iffitre,  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of 
Spuma  Nitriy  Ladanum  2  quarter  of  a 
pound,  PyYethlrum  and  Bay- berries  of 
each  3  quarters  of  an  ounce,  Cardamum 
two  ounces,  Hue- feed  half  a  quarter 
of  a  pound,  Seed  of  Agnus  Caftus  an 
bunce,  Parfy-feed  half  an  ounce,  dried 
Roots  of  Flower- de-Luce  an  ounce  and 
a  quarter  and  a  half,  Oil  of  Bay  as 
jmuch,  Oil  of  Spikenard  three  quarters 
bf  a  pound,  Oleum  Cyprinum  three 
quarters  of  a  pound  and  half  a  quar¬ 
ter,  the  oldeft  Oil-Oliye  a  pound  and  a 
half,  Pitch  a  quarter  of  a  pound  and 
two  ounces,  Turpentine  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  5  every  one  of  which  that  will 
iiffolve  melt  feverally  by  themfelves, 
and  then  mingle  them  together  with 
the  reft  of  the  Ingredients,  being  firft' 
beaten  to  fine  powder  ;  after  they 
have  boil’d  a  little  on  the  Fire,  take 
off  the  Pan,  and  ftrain  the  Liquor 
Into  a  clean  Gally-pot  to  be  kept  for 
tilb  :  -in  adminiftring  this  Medicine, 
give  not  above  2  Spoonfuls  at  a  time 
in  a  pint  of  Sack  or  Mufcadine  ;  and 
If,  by  long  keeping,  it  hardens,  foften 
it  with  Cyprefs°Oil,  It’s  belli  a  Medi- 
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cine  and  an  Ointment,  helping  Coh“ 
vulfions,  String-halts,  Colds,  &e.  in 
the  Sinews  and  Mufcles,  draws  forth 
all  noifom  Humours,  and  being  put 
up  into  the  Noftrils  of  an  Horfe  by 
means  of  a  long  Goofe- Feather  anoint¬ 
ed  therewith,  disburdens  the  Head  of 
all  Grief.  It  diffolves  the  Liyer  trou¬ 
bled  with  Oppilations  or  Obftruftions, 
helps  Siccity  and  Crudity  in  the  Body, 
banifhes  all  Wearinefs  5  and,  laftly, 
cures  all  forts  of  inward  Difeafes  if 
given  by  way  of  Drench,  in,  Wine, 
Beer  or  Ale. 

ACORNS;  a  Peck  per  Day, 
with  a  little  Bran  (his  faid)  will  make 
a  Hog  encreafe  a  Pound  weight  per 
Day  for  two  Months  together.  They 
are  alfo  given  to  Oxen  mingled  with 
Bran,  when  chopt  or  bruis’d  ;  other- 
wife  they  would  be  apt  to  fprout  and 
grow  in  their  Stomachs.  Cato  advifes 
the  giving  them  to  Cattel,  mixt  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  Beans  and  -  Lu¬ 
pines  ;  but  they  are  beft  for  Swine, 
and  being  cut  fmall  will  fatten  Pige¬ 
ons,  Peacocks,  Turkeys,  Pheafants  and 
other  Poultry.  Water  diftill'd  from 
Acorns  is  good  againft  the  Phthifick 
and  Stitch  in  the  Side,  heals  Ulcers, 
&c.  Acorns  eaten  faffing  kill  Worms, 
provoke  Urine,  and  (as  fome  fay)  even 
break  the  Stone  in  the  Bladder. 

ACRE;  Is  4  Rods,  or  idofquare 
Lug  or  Perch  of  Land,  at  16  Foot 
and  an  half  ro  the  Perch  ;  tho*  of  Cop - 
pice-wood  iB  Foot  to  the  Perch  is  the 
common  allowance  :  But  an  Acre 
fometitnes  is  eftimated  according  to 
the  proportion  of  Seed  us’d  on  it,  and 
fo  varies  according  to  the  richnefs  or 
barrennefs  of  the  Land ;  particularly 
as  to  the  Sowing  of  Flax,  eighteen 
fcore  Perches  make  an  Acre, 

AC  RE  ME,  a  Law  word  for  ten 
Acres  of  Land. 

ADDER-STUNG;  when  Cat* 
tel  are  flung  with  thefe  venomous  Re- 
puls,  or  with  Scorpions,  or  bit  by  an 
Hedg-hog,  or  Shrew  j  Take  Oil  of 
Scorpions  ahd  Vinegar  with  Plantane 
and  Bole-Armoniack,  made  thick  like 
a  Salve,  and  anoint  the  grieved  place 

there* 
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thereWith  three  times  a  day.  2.  O- 
therwife  take  Sanguis  Praconis ,  a  little 
Barley-Meal,  and  the  Whites  of  Eggs, 
beat  all  together,  and  lay  them  on 
Plaifler- wife  to  the  Sore,  renewing  it 
once  in  1  %  hours.  3.  Some  prefcribe 
five  pounds  of  the  tender  crops  of  an 
Afh-tree  well  beaten,  and  then  mix’d 
in  three  pints  of  Sallet-oil,  and  in  fo 
fnuch  Wine,  which  they  ilrain  and 
give  to  the  Beaft. 

ADDER S-T ONGUE  Ointment h 
for  the  making  thereof,  take  as  much 
Of  the  Herb  Adders-Tengue  as  you  have 
occalion  to  ufe,  with  a  third  part  of 
Male  Plantane ,  and  bruife  them  toge¬ 
ther  in  a  Mortar  5  then  add  thereto 
fotne  frefh  Butter,  new  from  the  Churn, 
well  beaten  from  the  Butter-Milk,  and 
mix  it  very  well  with  your  Herbs,  but 
put  not  in  fo  much  thereof  as  to  make 
it  lofe  its  green  colour  :  That  done, 
Hip  all  into  an  Earthen  Pan,  and  let  it 
lie  about  3  or  4  weeks  in  fome  cool 
place,  till  it  grows  mouldy,  and  then 
melt  it  down  upon  a  gentle  Fire  till 
the  Herbs  grow  crifp  $  when  you  are 
to  ftrain  it  out  into  fome  convenient 
Vefifel,  and  keep  it  for  ufe.  You  may 
diffolve  into  it,  if  you  pleafe,  when  it 
comes  off  the  Fire,  fome  fine  and  clear 
Turpentine,  which  will  make  it  much 
better :  This  Ointment  is  made  only 
in  the  Months  of  April  and  May,  the 
Herb  being  then  to  be  found  and  in 
its  prime,  for  it  foon  perifhes  with  a 
little  heat.  It's  a  mod  Soveraign  Re¬ 
medy  for  any  Beaft  that  has  been  dung 
or  bitten  by  any  venomous  Creature,  or 
for  any  Wound  by  Snake- Bite,  or  any 
other  Accident  ;  as  alfo  for  any  hard 
Swellings  in  any  part  of  the  Body  5 
and  particularly  very  good  for  a  Garget 
in  a  Cows  bag,  being  chafed  in  very 
well  with  your  hand  twice  a  day. 

ADD1CE  or  ADZE,  a  fharp 
Tool  made  different  from  an  Ax,  and 
more  convenient  for  cutting  the  hol¬ 
low  fide  of  any  Board  or  Timber,  be¬ 
ing  fuch  as  Coopers  generally  make 
ufe  of. 

&GYPTIACU  M  Ointment 
black  and  red  5  are  both  Corrofives, 
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their  natures  being  to  eat  away  all 
manner  of  dead,  proud,  and  rotten 
Flefh  out  of  any  old  Sore  or  Ulcer  • 
and  they  do  alfo  cleanfe  and  prepare 
a  Sore,  and  make  it  apt  to  be  healed, 
with  carnifying  or  healing  Salves.  For 
the  making  of  the  Black,  take  two 
pounds  of  coarfe  Engliff)  Honey,  Ver* 
degreaje,  Dyers-  Galls,  and  green  Coppe ■- 
ras,  of  each  four  ounces  :  Make  all 
into  powder  mixt  together,  then  put 
them  into  an  earthen  pot  and  fee  it 
on  the  Fire,  keeping  it  ftirring,  but  as 
foon  as  it  begins  to  boil,  take  it  off  and 
let  it  cool,  otherwife  it  will  become 
Red,  which  will  not  be  fo  good.  One 
of  the  principal  ufes  of  this  Ointment 
is,  to  diffolve  the  Hoofs  of  any  Horfe 
if  they  be  coo  dry  or  hard,  fo  as  it 
will  caufe  the  Corruption,  if  there  be 
any  in  the  Foot,  to  afeend  above  at 
the  Cronec,  where  the  hair  is,  and  alfo 
to  reftore  the  Horfe’s  hoof,  when  the 
Sole  is  taken  out.  The  Red  fort  is* 
made  of  two  pounds  of  coarfe  Honey , 
Ferdegreafe  four  ounces,  green  Copperas 
two,  which  two  laft  beat  very  fmalf 
into  powder,  then  put  it  into  an  earth¬ 
en  pot  ;  add  thereto  a  little  Vinegar^ 
and  foboil  it  very  well  till  it  become: 
Red,  then  lay  it  up  for  your  ufe. 

To  AFFO  REST,  to  lay  wafte  a 
piece  of  Ground,  and  turn  it  into 
Forefi,  to  turn  Land  into  Foreff. 

AFRICA  $  is  about  t  20  times  as  large 
as  England  ♦  and  the  I  fie  of  Madagafcar 
is  about  twice  as  big  as  England  :  In 
this  Couatry  the  Royal  African  Com-, 
pany  have  had  feveral  Factories  along 
the  Sea-coaft,  betWeen  Guinea  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  Gambo,  Sierra - 
Leona,  Madre  Bomba ,  fCape-MiJJ'erado> 
Carmontin ,  E^machan,  Rio-JVuno  -  the 
lvory-Coaf ,  and  Gold-Coaft ,  fome  of 
which  are  now  under  the  Dutch  5 
There  are  like  wife  many  fine  Towns 
of  Trade,  or  Ports  in  Barbary,  as  Sallyt 
Morocco ,  Tangier-,  Fez,  Ceuta ,  Algiers  5 
Santa  Cruz,  Sophia,  Tripoli  and  Barca 
The  chief  Commodities  are  Gold,  Am- 
bergreafe,  Elephant  s-tbeth,  Guinea- 
Pepper,  Red- wood,  Hides,  Wax,  San¬ 
ders,  Sugar,  Civet,  Oil,  Cordamums, 
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Hemp,  Flax,  Dates,  Almonds,  Indigo, 
Gum,  Oftrich-feathers,  Amber,  Ebony, 
Ganes,  Rice,  Citrons,  Lemmons,  Cop¬ 
per,  Cacoa-nuts,  Gloves,  Saffron, 
Cryftal,  and  abundance  of  Negros, 
that  furnifli  our  Plan  cations  in  America 
with  Slaves  :  And  for  the  Ifland  of 
Madaga fcar± it  produces  Ginger, Cloves, 
red  Sanders,  Saffron,  Wax,  Amber, 
Gum,  Ebony,  Cryftal,  Cacoa-nuts  and 
Metals. 

AFTER-MATH;  the  after  Grafs 
or  fecond  Mowings  of  Grafs,  or  elfe 
Grafs  or  Stubble  cut  after  Corn. 

AGAI;  this  Term  implies  the 
difference  in  Holland  or  Venice  of  the 
value  of  current  Money  and  Bank-Notes, 
vvhich  in  Holland  is  often  three  or  four 
per  Cent,  in  favour  of  the  Notes. 

.  AGE  of  a  Horfe  :  See  Horfe  $  Age. 

AGIST,  properly  a  Bed  or  Reft- 
Ing-place  ;  whence  to  Aglft  fignifies  to 
tyke  in  and  feed  the  Cattel  of  Stran¬ 
gers  in  the  King’s  Foreft,  and  to  ga¬ 
ther  the  Money  due  for  the  fame  ; 
’tis  alfo  extended  to  the  taking  in  of 
other  Mens  Cattel  into  any  Mams 
Ground,  at  a  certain  rate  per  week. 

AGISTOR,  an  Officer  that  takes 
fn  the  Cattel  of  Strangers  to  feed  in  a 
Foreft,  and  receives  for  the  Kings  ufe 
all  fuch  Tacbmoney ,  as  becomes  due 
upon  that  account.  In  Englijb  they 
are  otherwife  call’d  Guef-tahers  or  Gift- 
takers ;  and  made  by  Letters  Patent, 
to  the  number  of  four  in  every  Foreft, 
where  his  Majefty  has  any  Pannage. 

AGLECTS,  among  F lorifis,  the 
Pendants  that  hang  on  the  tip-ends  of 
Chives,  and  Threads,  as  in  Tulips,  Re- 
fes ,  Spifa-grafs,  &C. 

AIRS  of  a  Manag'd  Horfe,  the  ar¬ 
tificial  Motions  he  can  make,  viz. 
I.  Terra  a  Terra  ;  2.  a  Demi-air  or 
Demi-volt ;  3.  a  Curvet ;  4.  a  Ca- 
pricole;  5.aCroupade;  6.  aBalotade; 
7.  a  Step  and  a  Leap ;  which  fee  in 
their  proper  Places. 

ALABASTER  ;  a  kind  of  fofc 
and  white  Marble,  much  us’d  for  the 
making  of  Statues,  Figures  and  other 
Carved  Works.  It  takes  Name  from 
4.uhafrm  a  Town  of  47 pt%  and 
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fome  of  it  is  veined  with  divers 
Colours. 

ALATERNUS;  a  Shrub  brought 
into  England  from  the  hotteft  parts 
of  Languedoc,  thrives  with  us  from 
Cornwal  to  Cumberland  as  if  it  were 
Natural.  It  makes  the  moft  beautiful 
and  ufeful  Hedges  and  Verdure  in  the 
World,  the  fwiftnefs  of  the  Growth 
confider’d.  The  Seed  ripens  in  Auguftr 
and  the  Money  bldffoms  of  a  very  Tweet 
feent  afford  an  early  and  wonderful 
Relief  to  Bees.  The  Phyllyreas  (of 
which  there  are  $  or  6  forts)  are  ftill 
more  hardy,  and  equal  the  Holly  in 
fuffering  the  extremeft  Rigors :  Both 
this  and  the  Alaternus  are  rais’d  of 
the  Seed  ;  thofe  of  the  Phyllyrea  lie 
longer  under-ground,  and  being  trans¬ 
planted  for  Efpalier-Hedges  or  Stand¬ 
ards,  are  to  be  govern’d  by  the  Shears, 
as  there  is  occafton.  The  Alaternus 
rifes  in  a  Month  after  it  is  £bwn  : 
Plant  it  at  two  years  growth,  and 
clip  it  after  Rain  in  the  Spring  before 
it  grows  fticky,  and  while  the  fhoota 
are  tender ;  thus  it  forms  an  Hedge 
tho5  fet  in  {Ingle  rows  and  at  two  foot 
diftance,  of  a  yard  in  thicknefs,  20 
foot  high  if  you  think  fit,  and  fur- 
nifh’d  with  Branches  to  the  bottom. 

A  L  D  E  R-T  R  E  E,  Lat.  Alnus ,  loves 
watery  and  boggy  Places  the  beft  of 
all  other's;  they  are  propagated  of 
Truncheons  and  likewife  of  Seeds  ; 
but  the  beft  way  of  railing  them  is 
by  Suckers,  which  they  put  forth  . 
plentifully  or  by  Roots  ffet  as  big  as 
the  final!  of  one’s  Leg,  in  length  about 
cwo  foot,  and  one  end  plung’d  in  the 
Mud.  Place  them  at  4  or  $  foot  di¬ 
ftance,  and  when  they  have  ftruck  Root, 
cut  them,  which  caufes  them  to  fpring 
in  clumps,  and  (hoot  out  into  many 
ufeful  Poles.  If  you  plant  final!  fets, 
cut  ’em  not  til!  they  be  of  fome  com¬ 
petent  bignefs,  and  that  in  a  proper 
Seafon,  which,  for  all  Aquatick  Woodsy 
ought  not  to  be  till  the  Winter  be  well 
advanc'd,  in  regard  of  their  pithy  fub« 
ftance ;  fuch  as  you  make  ufe  of  in 
that  period,  ought  to  be  well  grown, 
and  fell’d  with  the  eirlieft  in  the  firft 
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quarter  of  the  Increafing  Moon,  that  fo 
the  fucceffive  Shoot  receive  no  prejudice. 
In  Jerfey  they  plant  them  by  taking 
Truncheons  of  z  or  3  foot  long  at  the 
beginning  of  Winter  5  they  bind  them 
in  Faggots,  and  place  the  ends  of  ’em 
an  Water  till  towards  the  Spring,  by 
which  time  they  will  have  contra&ed 
a  fwelling  Spire,  or  Knurr  about  that 
Part,  which  being  fet,  never  fails  of 
Growing. 

The  fhadow  of  this  Tree  nourilhes 
the  Grafs  under  it,  and  being  fet,  and 
well  plalhed,  ’ds  an  excellent  Defence 
to  the  Banks  of  Rivers.  They  are 
chiefly  reckon’d  of  two  kinds ;  the  com* 
nion  fort  which  only  afFedls  mold 
Ground,  and  the  blacker  that  thrives 
better  on  dryer  Lands.  Of  old,  Boats 
were  made  of  the  greater  pare  of  this 
Tree.  Over-grown  Aiders  are  much 
fought  for,  for  fuch  Buildings  as  lie 
continually  under  Water,  where  it  har¬ 
dens  like  a  Stone  5  but  being  kept  in 
an  uncanftant  Temper,  it  rots  imme¬ 
diately  ;  It  was  made  ufe  of  under  the 
famous  fridge  at  Penicey  the  Rialto 
which  pafifes  over  the  grand  Canal. 
Alder-Poles  are  as  profitable  as  thofe 
of  Willow  5  but  the  Coals  far  exceed 
them,  efpecially  for  Gun-Powder.  The 
Wood  is  ufeful  for  Piles,  Pumps,  Hop- 
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poles,  Water-pipes,  Troughs,  Sluices, 
final!  Trays,  Trenchers  and  Wooden- 
heels  ;  the  Bark  is  precious  to  Dyers, 
Tanners  and  Leather- drelfers,  who, 
with  ir,  and  the  Fruits,  inftead  of  the 
Galls,  make  art  Ink.  The  Leaves  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  naked  Sole  of  the  Foot, 
extremely  refrefh  the  lurbaited  Tra¬ 
veller.  The  Bark  macerated  in  Water, 
with  a  little  ruft  of  Iron,  makes  a 
black  Dye,  which  may  be  alfo  ufed  for 
Ink.  The  inner  Rind  of  the  Black 
Alder  Purges  all  Hydropick  and  Se¬ 
rous  Humours,  but  it  mull  be  dried, 
in  the  Shade,  and  not  us’d  green,  and 
the  Decodfion  fuffer’d  to  fettle  two  or 
three  days  before  it  be  drunk  :  Being 
beaten  with  Vinegar,  it  certainly  heals 
the  Itch.  The  fweiling  Bunches  now 
and  then  found  in  old  Trees,  afford? 
the  Inlayer, pieces  curiouflyChambletted^ 
and  very  hard. 

A  L  E,  a  well  known  Drink,  mads 
by  infufing  Ground  Malt  in  boiling 
Water  fo  long  till  the  Water  has  ex¬ 
tra  died  all  the  virtue  of  the  Malt  5 
which  done,  and  the  Water  only  Blood- 
warm,  it's  wrought  up  with  Yeft,  and 
fo  becomes  Ale  j  the  proportion  of  the 
Malt  to  the  Water  is  according  to  the 
ftrength  the  Ale  is  defigned  to  be  of. 
See  Brewing. 


ALE  Meafures.  Pints 


Quarts 

I  2 

Pottles  l  z 

l  4 

Gallons 

2 

1  4 

1  s 

JL— — . — _ 

Firkins  j  8 

|  16 

l  32 

(  64 

Kilderkins  1  2.  |  16 

1  32 

1  64 

\  128 

Barrels  j  2  I  4  l 

1  <4 

1  *2-8 

1  2.56 

Veffels  for  Butter,  Fi(h  and  Soap* 
were  made  after  the  Ale-Meafure,  twelve 
Ale-Barrels  making  a  Laft. 


alleluja,  Wood  or  French 
Sorrel,  a  fort  of  Trefoil  multiplied 
only  by  Runners  or  Slips  that  fprout 
from  the  foot  of  it  5  it  bears  a  white 
Flower?  but  no  Seed,  growing  into 
g2£  j  and  $s  loves  the 


lhade,  ’tis  therefore  planted  along  thfc 
fides  of  Northern  Walls,  about  one 
foot  afunder,  two  inches  in  the  ground, 
and  lafts  three  or  four  yeats  without 
being  removed  :  In  order  to  the  re¬ 
newing  of  itj  the*2  needs  no  more 
gj  ~  "  “  thw 

*tw  ^ 
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than  to  feparate  or  flip  out  the  great 
tufts  into  feveral  little  ones,  and  re¬ 
plant  them  immediately,  in  April  or 
March  :  This  Plant  is  of  lingular  life 
in  Fevers  and  Agues  defending  the 
Heart  from  all  Infefrion. 

ALLOTTING  of  Goods  $  is 
when  a  Ship's  Cargo  is  divided  into 
feveral  Parts,  to  be  bought  by  divers 
Perfons,  whofe  Names  are  writ  on  as 
many  pieces  of  Paper,  which  are  ap- 
ply’d  by  an  indifferent  Perfon  to  the 
ievcral  Lots  or  Parcels  *  and  by  this 
tpeans  the  Goods  are  divided  without 
partiality,  for  every  Man  has  the  par¬ 
cel  of  Goods  that  the  Lot  with  his 
Name  on  is  appropriated  to.  See  Inch 
&f  Candle. 

ALLUM  and  Allum-works.  AI- 
lum  is  made  of  a  Stone  dug  out  of  a 
Mine,  of  a  Sea-weed  and  Urine  :  The 
Stone-Mine  is  found  in  mofl  of  the 
Hills  between  Scarborough  and  the  Ri¬ 
ver  Tees  in  the  County  of  York  *  as  alfo 
near  Treflon  in  Lancaffnre  *  it  is  of  a 
bluifh  colour,  and  will  clear  like  Cor- 
fiifh  Slate.  That  Mine  is  befl  which 
lies  deepeft  in  the  Earth,  and  is  indif¬ 
ferently  well  moiften’d  with  Springs  * 
but  too  much  moifture  cankers  and  cor¬ 
rupts  the  Stone,  making  it  Nitrous. 
Now  for  the  more  convenient  Working 
of  the  Mine,  that  fometimes  lies 
twenty  yards  under  a  Surface  or  Cap 
of  Barth  (which  muft  be  taken  off  and 
barrowed  away)  they  begin  their  Work 
on  the  decline  of  a  Hill,  where  they 
may  alfo  be  well  furnifhed  with  Wa¬ 
ter,  and  dig  down  the  Mine  by  Stages, 
to  fave  carriage,  and fo  throw  it  down 
near  the  places  where  they  calcine  it. 
The  Mine  before  ’tis  calcined,  being 
expos’d  to  the  air,  will  moulder  in 
pieces,  and  yield  a  Liquor  whereof 
Copperas  may  be  made,  but  being  cal¬ 
cined  is  ft  for  Allum  :  As  {long  as  it 
continues  in  the  Earth  or  in  Water 
it. remains  a  hard  Stone,  but  fometimes 
a  Liquor  will  iflfue  out  of  the  fide  of 
the  Mine,  which  by  the  heat  of  the 
Sun  is  turned  into  natural  Allum. 

Now  for  calcining  the  Mine,  ’tis 
done  with  Cinders  of  A7es^//e*CoaJ; 
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Wood  and  Furzes  *  the  Eire  made  two 
foot  and  a  half  thick,  two  yards 
broad,  and  ten  yards  long  *  and  be¬ 
twixt  every  Fire  are  (tops  made  with 
wet  Rubbifh,  fo  that  any  one  or  more 
of  them  may  be  kindled  without  pre¬ 
judice  to  the  reft :  Then  there  are 
eight  or  ten  yards  thicknefs  of  broken 
Mine  laid  on  this  Fuel,  and  five  or  fix 
of  them  fo  covered.  Next  they  begin 
to  kindle  the  Fires,  and  as  the  Fires 
rife  toward  the  top,  they  ftili  lay  on 
frefii  Mine  ••  fo  that  to  what  height 
you  can  raife  the  heap,  which  is  often 
about  20  yards,  the  Fires,  without 
any  further  help  of  Fuel,  will  burn  to 
the  top  ftronger  than  at  the  firft  kind¬ 
ling,  fo  long  as  any  Sulphur  remains 
in  the  Stones *  but  in  calcining  thefe 
Stones  *  the  Wind  many  times  does 
hurt,  by  forcing  the  Fire  in  fome  pla¬ 
ces  too  quickly  through  the  Mine, 
leaving  it  black  and  half  burnt  *  and 
in  others,  burning  the  Mine  too  much, 
and  leaving  it  red ;  but  where  the 
Fire  paffes  foftly,  and  of  its  own  ac¬ 
cord,  it  leaves  the  Mine  white,  which 
yields  the  beft  and  greateft  quantity  of 
Liquor.  The  Mine  thus  calcined,  is 
put  into  Pits  of  Water,  fupported 
with  Frames  of  ^ood,  and  rammed 
on  all  fides  with  Clay,  about  ten  Yards 
long,  five  Yards  broad,  and  five  Foot 
deep,  fet  with  a  Current  that  turns 
the  Liquor  into  a  Receptory,  from 
whence  ’tis  Pumped  into  another  Pic 
of  Liquor,  before  it  comes  to  boiling, 
is  pumped  into  four  feveral  Pits  of 
Mine,  and  every  Pit  of  Mine  is  fteeped  in 
four  feveral  Liquors  before  it  is  thrown 
away,  the  laft  Pit  being  always  frefh 
Mine.  The  Mine  thus  fteeped  in  each 
of  the  feveral  Liquors,  twenty  four 
hours,  or  thereabouts,  is  of  courfe 
four  Days  in  paffing  the  four  feveral 
Pits,  from  whence  the  Liquors  pafs  to 
the  Boiling-houfe. 

The  Water  or  Virgin-Liquor  often 
gains  in  the  firft  Pir,  two  pounds 
weight  5  in  the  fecond  increafes  to 
five  pounds  weight  5  in  the  third  to 
eight*  and  in  the  iaft,  which  is  al¬ 
ways  frefii  ^ine,  to  twelve  5  and  fo  in 
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cMs  Proportion,  according  to  the 
goodnefs  of  the  Mine,  and  the  well 
calcining  thereof  $  for  fometimes  the 
liquors  p2ffing  the  foiir  feveral  Pits, 
will  not  be  above  fix  or  feven  pound 
weight,  at  other  times  above  twelve, 
feldom  holding  a  conftant  weight  a 
whple  week  together  •  yet  many  times 
Liquor  of  feven  or  eight  pound  weight 
produces  more  Allum,  than  that  of 
ten  or  twelve,  either  through  the  ill  - 
nefs  of  the  Mine ;  or  as  ufually,  the 
bad  calcining  thereof  5  and  if  by  paf- 
ling  the  weak  Liquor  through  another 
Pit  of  frelh  Mine,  you  bring  it  to  ten 
or  twelve  pound  weight,  yet  you  fhall 
make  lefs  Allum  with  it,  than  when  it 
was  but  eight  pound  weight,  for  what 
It  gains  from  the  laft  Pit  of  Mine, 
will  be  molt  of  it  Nitre  and  Slam, 
which  Poifons  the  good  Liquors,  and 
.diforders  the  whole  houfe  until  the 
Slam  be  workt  out. 

That  which  they  call  $lam>  is  per-" 
ceived  by  the  rednefs  of  the  Liquor 
when  it  comes  -from  the  Pit,  occafioned 
either  by  the  illnefs  of  the  Mine,  or 
as  commonly  the  over  or  under  calci¬ 
ning  of  it,  as  above-faid,  which  in 
the  Settler  finks  to  the  bottom,  and 
there  becomes  of  a  muddy  Subflance, 
and  dark  Colour  •,  that  Liquor  which 
comes  whiteft  from  the  Pits,  is  the 
bed.  As  for  what  is  named  Kelp,  it 
is  made  of  a  Sea-Weed,  called  Tangle, 
.fuch  as  comes  to  London  on  Oifiers, 
and  the  fame  grows  on  Rocks  by  the 
Sea-fide,  between. high  Water  and  low 
Water-mark  5  being  dryed,  it  will 
Lurn  and  run  like  Pitch  $  when  cold 
and  hard  its  beaten  to  Afhes,  fteeped 
in  Water,  and  the  Lees  drawn  off  to 
two  pound  weight  or  thereabouts. 

As  for  the  Urine,  which  the  Country- 
People  furnilh  the  work  with,  and 
who,  fometimes,  mingle  it  with  Sea- 
Water,  which  cannot  be  difcovered  by 
weight,  they  try  it  by  putting  it  to 
fome  of  the  boiling  Liquor  5  for  fo, 
if  the  Urine  be  good,  it  works  like 
Yefi:  put  to  Beer  or  Ale  5  but  if  min¬ 
gled,  it  will  {Hr  no  more  than  fo 
much  Water  5  and  his  obferygd?  that 
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the  befi:  Urine  is  that  which  comes 
from  poor  labouring  People,  who  drink 
little  ftrong  Drink.  Then  for  the 
Boiling-Pans,  they  are  made  of  Lead, 
nine  Toot  long,  fiv'e  foot  broad,  and 
two  and  a  half  deep,  fee  upon  Iron- 
Plates,  about  two  Inches  thick,  which 
Plates  are  commonly  new  Caft,  and 
the  Plates  repaired  five  times  in  two 
Years. 

When  a  work  is  firft  begun,  they 
make  Alium  of  the  Liquor  only  that 
comes  of  the  Pits  of  Mine,  without 
any  other  Ingredients,  and  fo  might 
continue,  but  that  it  would  fpend  fo 
much  Liquor,  as  not  to  quit  the  Coft : 
The  work  being  begun,  and  the  Allum 
once  made,  then  they  fave  the  Liquor 
which ;  comes  from  the  Allum,  or 
wherein  the  Allum  Ihoots,  which  they 
call  Mother ,  with  which  they  fill  two 
thirds  of  the  Boilers,  and  put  in  one 
third  of  frelh  Liquor  which  comes 
from  the  Pics  ^  and  fo  the  Fires  having 
never  been  drawn  out,  they’ll  boil  again 
in  lefs  than  two  hours  time  ;  and  in 
every  fuch  fpace,  the  Liquor  will  wafts 
four  Inches,  and  the  Boilers  are  filled 
up  again  With  green  Liquor  5  now 
the  Liquor,  if  good,  will  in  boiling, 
be  greafy,  as  it  were,  at  top  ;  if  ni¬ 
trous,  it  will  be  thick,  muddy  and 
red  ;  in  boiling  24  hours,  it  will  be 
thirty  fix  pound  weight  5  then  is  put 
into  the  Boiler  about  an  hoglhead  of 
the  Lees  of  Kelp,  of  about  two  penny 
weight,  which  will  reduce  the  whole 
Boiler  ro  about  twenty  feven  pound 
weight.  If  the  Liquor  be  good,  as 
foon  as  the  Lees  of  Kelp  are  put  into 
the  Boiler,  they  will  work  like  Yefi: 
put  into  Beer  $  but  if  the  Liquor,  in 
the  Boiler  be  nitrous,  the  Kelp- Lees 
will  fiir  it  but  very  little ;  and  in 
that  cafe,  the  Work-men  muft  put  in 
the  more  and  ftronger  Lees ;  Prefently 
after  the  Kelp-Lees  are  put  into  the 
Boiler  all  the  Liqiior  together  is 
drawn  into  a  Settler  as  big  as  the 
Boiler,  made  of  Lead,  in  which  it 
ftands  about  two  hours,  during  which 
fpace,  mod  of  the  Nitre  and  Slam 
fij$  to  the  bottom:  This  reparation  is 
I  B  4  made 
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made  by  the  means  of  the  Kelp- Lees, 
for  then  the  whole  Boiler  confifts  of 
green  Liquor,  drawn  from  the  Pits; 
it’s  of  power  ftrong  enough  to  call  off 
She  Slam  and  Nitre,  but  when  Mothers 
areuled,  the  Kelp-lxts  are  needful  to 
make  the  fa  id  reparation. 

Then  the  faid  Liquor  is  fcooped 
out  of  the  Settler,  into  a  Cooller,  made 
of  Deal-boards,  and  ramm’d  with 
Clay,  into  which  they  put  20  Gallons 
of  Urine,  more  or  lefs,  according  to 
the  goodnefs  or  badnefs  of  the  Li¬ 
quor  ;  for  if  the  Liquor  be  red,  and 
confcquentiy  Nitrous,  the  more  Urine 
ts  required  ;  and  the  life  of  Urine  is 
as  well  to  caft  off  the  Slam  as  to 
keep  the  Kelp- Lees  from  hardning  the 
Allum  too  much. 

In  the  Cooler,  the  Liquor,  in  tem¬ 
perate  weather  ftands  four  days,  the 
fecond  day  the  Allum  begins  to  flick, 
gather  and  harden  aboit  the  lides, 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  Cooler,  but 
if  the  Liquor  fhould  Hand  in  the 
Cooler  above  four  days,  it  would,  as 
they  fay,  turn  to  Copperas  :  In  hot 
weather  the  Liquor  will  be  one  day 
longer  in  cooling  and  the  Allum  in  ga¬ 
thering,  than  when  the  weather  is 
temperate,  and  in  Frofty  weather  the 
cold  (hikes  the  Allum  too  foon,  not 
giving  time  for  the  Nitre  and  Slanj 
to  fink  to  the  bottom,  whereby  they 
are  mingled  with  the  Allum;  this 
produces  double  the  quantity,  but  be¬ 
ing  foul  is  confumed  in  the  waffling  .• 
iVhen  the  Liquor  has  flood  four  days 
in  the  Cooler,  then  that  call’d  Mo¬ 
thers  is  fcooped  into  a  Ciftern,  the 
Allum  remaining  on  the  fides,  and  at 
the  bottom,  and  from  thence  the  Mo¬ 
thers  are  pumped  back  into  the  Boi¬ 
ler  again  ;  fo  that  every  five  days  the 
Liquor  is  boiled  again  ;  until  it  eva¬ 
porate  or  turn  into  Allum  or  Slam  : 
Now  the  Allum  is  taken  from  the  Tides 
and  bottom  of  the  Cooler,  as  put 
into  a  Ciftern,  and  wafhed  with  Wa¬ 
ter  that  hath  been  ufed  for  the  fame 
purpofe,  being  about  twelve  pound 
weight,  after  which  it  is  roach’d  as 
fellows.  ' 1 '  "  r 
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When  it  is  wafhed,  it  is  put  into  afv 
Pan  with  a  quantity  of  Water  where 
it  melts  and  boils  a  little,  then  ’tis 
fcooped  into  a  great  Cask,  where  it 
commonly  ftands  for  ten  days,  and 
then  is  fit  to  take  down  for  the  Mar¬ 
ket.  The  Liquors  are  weighed  by 
the  Troy- Weight  ;  fo  that  half  a 
pint  of  Liquor  muff  weigh  more  than 
fo  much  Water,  by  fo  many  penny¬ 
weight. 

ALMOND  -  FURNACE  or 
SWEEP,  a  fort  of  Furnace  us'd  by 
Refiners,  the  Defcription  of  which 
fee  under  Refining. 

ALMON  D-T  R E E,  is  much  like 
to  that  of  Peach,  and  grows  upright 
without  the  help  of  a  Wall  ;  its  Fruit 
downy  on  the  outfide,  having  a  thick 
fmooth  Stone,  wherein”  is  contain’d 
the  Kernel  or  Almond,  fweet  in  fome, 
in  others  fomewbat  bitter.  The  Tree 
is  here  chiefly  receiv’d  for  the  beauty 
of  its  Flowers,  which  being  early,  and 
of  a  fair  pale  reddifh  Colour,  make  a 
fine  (hew  in  a  Garden.  There  is  a 
dwarf  kind  of  it  that  bears  in  April 
many  fine  Peach-colour’d  Bloffoms. 
Thefe  Trees  are  railed  by  fetting  the 
Nut  in  the  Shell  in  the  Month  of 
Ottober ,  they  delight  in  the  Sun  and  a 
dry  Soil.  Their  Fruit  Sweet- Almonds 
are  naturally  hot  and  moift  ;  bitter 
Almonds  dry,  abfterfive  and  opening  : 
The  former  being  very  Nutritive  fatten 
the  Body,  help  the  Sight,  caufe  Sleep, 
&c. 

A  L  N  A  G  E,  Ell -mea fare,  or  mea- 
furing  with  an  Ell. 

ALNAGER  or  ALNEGER, 
(i.  e.  a  Meafurer  by  the  Ell)  a  fworn 
publick  Officer,  whofe  buflnefs  was  to 
look  to  the  Affize  of  Woollen  Cloth 
made  throughout  the  Realm,  and  to 
the  Seals  appointed  for  that  purpofe. 
There  are  three  diftinft  Officers,  who 
were  heretofore  compris’d  in  one  Per- 
fon,  and  bear  the  Names  of  Searchert 
Meafurer  and  Alnager  ;  but  the  Alna¬ 
ger  ,  is  now  only  Collettor  of  the  Sub* 
fidy  or  Tax  granted  to  the  King. 

ALTHiEA  FRUTICOSA  or 

SHRUB-MALLOW*  of  this  there 

are 
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re  two  forts,  the  White  and  the  par* 
lie,  which  endure  the  Winter,  and  are 
dually  planted  Standards :  They  put 
orth  their  Flowers  in  Auguft^  and 
>  eptember,  which  laft  till  fpoifd  by  the 
/Vet  or  Cold.  The  Tree  is  encreas’d 
>y  Layers,  and  may  alfo  be  rais’d  by 
>eed,  which  is  to  be  fown  in  February ; 
hey  may  be  tranfplanted  .the  fecund 
fear,  and  will  blow  the  fourth. 

AMARANTHUS,  or  Flower- 
rentle ,  called  by  fome,  Princes  Fea- 
:her,  is  of  great  diverfity  ;  but  the 
principal  are,  1.  The  great  Purple 
rdower  Gentle  5  with  a  thick  and  tall 
italk,  and  many  Branches,  large  green 
Leaves,  and  long  Spikes  of  round  hairy 
fufts,  of  areddifh  Purple,  containing 
nany  fmall  white  Seeds  ;  there  are 
n any  kinds  of  it.  2.  The  leffer  Pur¬ 
ple  Flower  Gentle,  with  yellow  leaves, 
t  little  reddifh,  broad  at  the  Stock, 
harp-pointed,  the  Stock  branched  at 
cop,  and  bearing  long,  foft  and  gentle 
bairy  Tufts,  of  a  deep  fhining  murrey 
Purple  5  the  Seeds  are  fmall,  black  and 
[Lining.  3.  Flower  Gentle  of  divers 
colours,  differ  little  either  in  Leaves, 
Stalks  or  Seed,  only  the  Flowers  are 
Jeeper,  or  lighter  Colour'd,  of  Purple, 
Scarlet  and  Gold  Colour, 

The  Soil  in  which  they  fhould  be 
Sowed,  muff  be  light  and  rank  5  and 
fuch  as  covet  to  have  good  Seeds,  muft 
fow  them  in  the  middle  of  March ,  in 
an  hot  Bed  ;  and  when  grown  to  any 
ftrength  renew  them  into  another  new 
hot  Bed,  taking  them  up  with  Earth 
about  them,  fo  fetting  them  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  May  :  Tranfplant  them 
where  they  may  bear  Flowers,  which 
they’ll  the  fooner  do  ;  as  alfo,  produce 
Seeds,  and  better  ripen’d,  that  may 
be  referved  good  for  two  or  three 
Years. 

AMBLING;  There  is  no  Motion 
of  a  Horfe  delired,  more  ufeful,  nor, 
indeed,  harder  to  be  obtained  by  a 
right  way  than  this,  notwithftanding 
the  vain  Aflurance  of  the  various  Pro- 
feffors  of  it,  who,  tho’  they  confidently 
after  t  the  fuccefs,  differ  in  their  Me. 
fcbods  to  effett  it  5  for  fome  would  do 
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it  by  new  Ploughed  Fields ;  others 
will  teach  a  Horfe  to  Amble  from  th© 
Gallop  :  Many  will  have  no  better  way 
for  it  than  by  weights  :  Some  amble 
in  hand,  and  not  Ridden  ;  others  by 
the  help  of  hinder  Shooes  made  on 
piirpofe  ;  many  fold  fine  foft  Lifts 
about  his  Gambrels ;  fome  amble  by  the 
hand  only,  while  others  ufe  the  Tra- 
mell  ;  which  if  rightly  managed  is 
good  ;  but  the  bell:  way  of  all  is,  try 
with  your  hand  by  a  gentle  and  deli* 
berate  racking  and  thrufting  of  the 
Horfe  forwards,  by  helping  him  in 
the  Weeks  of  his  Mouth,  with  your 
Snaffle,  which  muft  be  fmooth,  big  and 
full,  and  Correct: mg  him  firft  on  one 
fide,  then  on  another  with  the  calves 
of  your  Leggs,  and  fometimes  with  a 
Spur  :  If  you  can  make  him  of  him- 
felf  ftrike  into  an  amble,  tho’  flnrffling 
diforderly,  there  will  be  much  labour 
faved  ;  for  that  aptnefs  to  amble,  will 
make  him  with  more  eafe,  and  lefs 
danger,  endure  the  ufe  of  the  Tramel, 
and  find  the  motion  without  Stumbling 
or  Amazement ;  but  if  you  perceive 
he  will  by  no  means,  either  appre¬ 
hend  the  Motions  or  Intentions,  then 
ftruggle  not  with  him,  but  fall  to  the 
ufe  of  the  Tramel,  which  fee  for  that 
purpofe  under  Tramel. 

AMBRET.  See  CH  ASSERY. 

’AMERICA;  is  one  part  of  the 
World  about  nineteen  times  as  big  as 
England ;  from  the  North  part  where¬ 
of  the  Hudfons-Bay  Company  bring 
Bevers  and  other  rich  Fun  s,  Whale- 
oil,  Stock-fifh,  &c.  Their  chief  Towns 
and  Places  of  Trade,  are  Inquelet , 
Quebech ,  Port-Nelfon,  Hudfons-Bay,  Pa - 
donfacfe ,  Brefi  and  Port-Royal.  1.  The 
middle  part  produces  thefe  excellent 
Commodities,  Wa.  Cotton- Wooll,  Su¬ 
gar,  Tobacco,  Furrs,  Indigo,  Ginger, 
Cloves,  Mace,  Nutmegs,  Rofin,  Tur¬ 
pentine,  Copper,  Tarr,  Deal- boards, 
Gold,  Silver,  Pearls,  Cocheneal,  Ho¬ 
ney,  Balm,  Amber,  Hides,  Tallow, 
Salt,  Medicinal  Drugs  ;  the  chief 
Towns  of  Trade  are  Bo  ft  on ,  and  Lo«- 
don  in  JVei v-England,  and  1 Vew-York^ 
Philadelphia  in  Penfy Irani 4,  Oxford  in 

Mary- 
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Mary-Land,  James  Town  2nd  Wiahom- 
ptoco  in  Virginia,  Charles-Town  in  Caro 
jlina ,  Port-Royal,  Seyil  and  St.  Jago  in 
Jamaica.  Antego  and  Barbadoes  in 
the  Caribbee-lfiznds,  -and  Mexico  in 
7$ew-$pain.  3.  The  South  part  of 
America  produces,  befides  Venifon, 
Idfh  and  Fowl,  Gold  and  Silver  in 
abundance,  Balfam,  Precious  Stones, 
Tong-Pepper,  Gums,  Rofin,  Druggs, 
Cottons,  Tobacco,  Cocheneal,  Brafil- 
Wood,  Sugar,  Train-oil,  Brafc,  Iron, 
Copper,  Honey,  &e.  The  chief  Towns 
of  Trade  here  are,  Caramanie ,  St.  Mi - 
Panama  and  Morequinto  in  Firm- 
Land,  Porto  Cufto,  Lima ,  Baefa  and 
Crux  de  Wueva  in  Pent ,  St.  Salvador , 
St.  Vincent,  and  St.  Sebaftian  in  Braftl , 
ALffumption,  Conception ,  Villa  pica  and 
Cividad  in  Paragua,  and  St.  Jago,  Mon-  - 
dore,  and  Sorena  in  Chili.  \ 

_  ANBURY,  a  kind  of  Wen  or 
fpungy  Wart,  growing  upon  any  part 
of  an  Horfe’s  Body,  full  of  Blood  ;  the 
manner  of  curing  whereof,  is  to  tye 
It  about  hard  with  a  Thread  or  rather 
with  a  Horfe-hair,  and  in  8  Days  it 
will  fall  off  ;  then  drew  upon  it  the 
Powder  of  Verdegreafe  to  kill  it  at 
the  Root,  and  heal  it  up  again  with, 
green  Ointment;  but  if  it  be  fo  flat, 
that  nothing  can  be  bound  about  it, 
then  take  it  away  with  an  Incifion- 
Knife  clofe  to  the  Skin,  or  dfe  burn 
It  off  with  a  fharp  hot  Iron,  cutting 
It  round  about,  fo  deep  as  to  leave 
none  of  the  Root  behind,  and  after’ 
having  apply ’d  Turpentine  and  Hogs- 
greafe  melted  together,  heal  it  up  as 
before :  But  if  this  Wart  grows  in  a 
finewy  Part  where  a  hot  Iron  is  im¬ 
proper  ;  eat  out  the  Core  with  Oil  of 
Vitriol  or  white  Sublimate  ;  then  flop 
the  hole  with  Flax  dipt  in  the  White 
of  an  Egg  for  a  Day  or  two,  and  at 
lad  dry  it  up  with  unflack’d  Lime  and 
Honey.  2.  For  thefe  Warts,  put  3 
Ounces  of  Powder  of  Copperas  into  a 
Crucible,  with  one  Ounce  of  Arfenick 
Powder’d;  place  the  Crucible  in  the 
middle  of  a  Charcoal-Fire,  ftirring 
the  Subftance,  but  carefully  avoiding 
their  Malignant  Steams Wfyea  the 
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Matter  appears  to  be  fomewhat  red? 
difh,  take  the  Crucible  off  the  Fire, 
and  after  it  is  cooled  break  it,  and! 
beat  the  Matter  to  a  very  fine  Powder  5 
incorporate  four  Ounces  of  this  Pow¬ 
der  with  five  Ounces  of  Album  Rbafss 
and  make  an  Ointment  to  be  applyed 
cold  to  the  Warts,  anointing  them 
lightly  every  day,  and  they  will  fall  off 
like  Kernels  of  Nuts,  without  ca  ufing 
any  fwellings  in  the  Legs,  if  the  ap¬ 
plication  be  order’d  fo  as  only  the 
Warts  be  anointed,  and  the  Horfe  be 
not  wrought  or  ridden  during  the 
Cure ;  and  after  the  Warts  fall  off, 
drefs  the  Sore  with  the  Countefs’g 
Ointment,  which  fee  deferibed  under 
its  proper  Head.  This  is  one  of  the 
beff  fecrets  in  the  World  for  Warts. 

ANEMONE,  or  Wind-Flower, 
diffinguifhed  into  that  with  broad  and 
hard  Leaves,  and  that  with  narrow  and 
foft  ones  %  of  which  the  moft  remark¬ 
able  of  the  firft  fort  are,  1 .  The  Broad- 
leaved  Anenome,  with  the  double 
Scarlet-Flower,  whofe  broad  green 
Leaves,  cut  in  on  the  fides  and  folding 
the  edges,  feldom  lie  fmooth  and 
plain.  The  Flowers  confiff  of  many 
round  pointed,  narrow  long  Leaves, 
of  a  rich  Scarlet* colotir,  thick  and 
double.  2.  The  broad-leayed  double 
Scarlet  variegated  Anemone,  with  fmall 
brownifh  green  Leaves,  tall  Stalk,  a 
large  double  Flower,  of  a  red  Scarlet, 
and  every  Leaf  finely  ffriped  with 
White.  3.  The  double  Broad-leaved 
red  Anemone,  darker  Leaves,  fmaller 
Flowers  of  a  blood  Red.  4.  The 
double  Purple  Anemone,  broader  lea¬ 
ved  than  the  iaft,  brownifli  green,  larger 
Flowered,  whofe  Leaves  are  fewer  but 
broader,  of  a  murrey  Purple  5  befides 
another  of  the  kind,  with  each  Leaf 
Jiffed  with  white. 

As  for  the  fmall  Leaved  Anemonies, 
their  Leaves  are  green  divided  into 
feveral  Branches,  each  Leaf  cut  and 
parted  in  fome  Flowers,  like  the  Leaves 
of  Parfley ;  and  in  others,  like  Car- 
rets,  the  Roots  all  tuberous  ;  of  the 
beff  of  thefe  there  are,  1.  The  double 
narrow-leaved  Anemoae.  a,  The  dou- 

bie 
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f>le  narrow- leaved  Scarlet  one.  3.  Scarlet 
variegated  with  white,  4.  The  outer 
broad  Leaves  white  thrum  Scarlet. 
5.  Outer  Leaves  Brimftonifh,  thrum 
green.  6,  Outer  Leaves  Orange- 
tawney,  thrum  yellow  green.  7.  The 
white  of  Bourdeaux ,  greateft  white. 
8.  The  lively  Rofe-colour’d  one.  9.  The 
double  variegated  Rofe-colour’d,  like 
the  laft,  but  ftriped  with  white.  10. 
The  fpotted  Blufh  Anemone.  11.  Dou¬ 
ble  Purple  one,  1 2.  Lavender-coloured. 
13.  Bright  blue  green.  14.  White 
outer  leaved  Anemone  Purple  thrum. 
J  $.  Outer  leaved  red  one,  thrum,  dark 
murrey,  whereof  there  is  another  fort 
variegated  with  white.  16.  The  five 
coloured  one ;  outer  Leaves  Red,  Thrum, 
Purple;  whence  Leaves  come  out  half 
way  yellow  ;  the  reft  light  Crimfon, 
With  the  middle  fmall  tuft  Silver-co- 
lour’d.  17.  The  dark  Purplifh-coloured 
one,  finely  ftriped  with  white,  a  noble, 
but  very  tender  Flower  ;  befides  a 
great  many  more  which  may  be  pro¬ 
duced. 

The  Soil  where  Anemonies  are  to  be 
fet,  muft  be  a  rich,  fandy,  loamy 
Earth,  wherewith  fome  Neats-Dung, 
and  a  little  Lime  that  hath  lain  long 
together  and  fully  rotted,  fhould  be 
mix’d,  and  the  whole  lifted  through  a 
wire-Riddle  for  that  purpofe,  a  foot 
deep,  made  into  a  bed,  father  fhady 
than  too  much  in  the  face  of  the  Sun, 
wherein  \  the  broad  leaved  Anemone 
Roots  are  to  be  placed  about  the  end 
of  September ,  half  a  Foot  afunder,  and 
a  quarter  deep,  let  in  that  fide  upper- 
moft  where  the  fmall  Eminencies  that 
put  forth  the  leaves  are  :  Thofe  with 
fmall  leaves  muft  be  fet  after  the  fame 
manner,  but  not  at  the  fame  time  ; 
For  -being  tenderer  Plants,  they  muft 
not  be  lodged  in  the  Ground  till  the 
end  of  Ottober  at  fooneft,  for  fear  they 
come  up  too  early,  and  the  Frofts  de¬ 
ftly  them,  from  which  they  muft  be 
defended  by  Mats,  Tilts  or  Peafe-ftraw, 
which  once  in  two  days,  at  fartheft, 
the  fair  Seafon  permitting,  muft  be 
taken  off,  for  an  hour  or  the  like, 
as  the  weather  is,  to  air  them  and 
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prevent  mouldinefs,  which  will  deftrpy 
them  :  The  broad-leaved  will  come  up 
before  Winter  ;  the  narrow  about  the 
end  of  February ,  or  as  the  Seafon  x's, 
in  March  and  April,  if  they  prove 
dry,  they’ll  require  often  and  gen¬ 
tle  watering ;;  if  they  like  the  Earth, 
they  grow  in,  having  fair  Flowers, 
ftrong  Stalks,  and  profper  well,  they 
muft  not  be  taken  up  till  July ;  but  if 
their  green  leaves  are  few,  Fl.ower§ 
fmall,  and  Stalks  fhort,  ’tis  a  fign  they 
like  not  the  place,  and  that  they  are 
famiftied  by  the  Soils  being  too  cold 
and  poor,  or  elfe  furfeited  by  its  over 
heat  and  ranknefs,  the  laft  being  moft 
dangerous  to  them.  In  this  Cafe  they 
are  to  be  taken  up  as  foon  as  the  green 
leaves  turn  yellow,  put  into  Sand,  and. 
in  fome  dry  place  for  a  month,  then 
taken  out  and  kept  in  papers  in  fome 
dry,  but  cold  place,  till  the  time  of 
their  Planting  ;  for  fhould  the  Roots 
lie  in  the  Ground  when  the  Fibres  are 
gone  ;  if  the  Earth  was  too  barren, 
they  would  languid],  not  having  re¬ 
ceived  fufficicnt  Nourishment  therefrom, 
if  too  rank  or  pver-hot,  they  would 
moft  of  them  rot  and  confume  away, 
efpecially  a  rainy  Seafon  fucceeding. 

As  to  the  railing  of  new  varieties 
fome  double  broad-leaved  ones  bear 
Seeds,  as  the  double  Orange- tawny, 
which  foon  yield  pretty  varieties,  but 
the  Purples,  Reds  or  Crlmfons  very 
few,  or  luch  as  draw  too  near  their 
originals  to  be  accounted  new  faces  ; 
only  a  little  deeper  or  lighter,  which 
laft  are  more  preferrable  in  them,  as 
alfo  the  narrow-leaved  ones  :  The 
Seeds  of  thefe  Flowers  will  be  ready 
to  gathpr  in  May ,  earlier  or  later  as 
they  flower,  which  muft  be  done  as 
foon  as  ripe,  and  not  before,  which  is 
known  by  the  Seed  with  its  woollinefs, 
beginning  a  little  to  rife  of  it  felf  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  head  ;  then  it 
muft  forthwith  be  gathered  and  laid 
to  dry  a  week  or  more,  and  then  in  a 
Bafon  or  earthen  VeiTei  rubbed  with  a 
little  Sand  or  dry  Earth  gently  to  fe- 
parate  the  Seed  from  the  Wooll  or 
Down  that  encompfles  it :  The  Earth 
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inuft:  be  fine  and  proportionable  to  the 
Seed,  wherewith  it  is  parted  from  its 
Down,  which  muft  be  ftirred  or  rub¬ 
bed  till  none  appears  :  Let  it  be  Town 
about  the  full  Moon  the  July  follow¬ 
ing,  on  a  fmooth  bed  of  fine  lifted 
Earth,  or  rather  in  Pots,  Boxes,  or 
Tubs  not  too  thin,  for  all  will  not 
come  up,  when  forne  fine  freth  Earth 
rouft  be  gently  lifted  over  them,  half  a 
finger  thick  now  at  firft  covering  5 
but  in  a  month  after  they  are  come 
tip,  fome  fine  light  Earth,  to  the  fame 
threknefs,  muft  again  be  riddled  over 
them,  and  in  the  mean  time,  in  cafe 
the  drynefs  of  the  Seafon,  they  muft 
be  often  gently  watered,  whereby 
theyil  fpring  up  and  grow  ftrong  be¬ 
fore  Winter,  fo  as  to  abide  its  fharp- 
tiefs  of  Frofts  or  cold,  if  in  their  non' 
age  fome  little  care  is  to  be  taken  to 
cover  them  with  Peafe*ftraw,or  the  like, 
fupported  by  Sticks  that  lie  not  too 
near  or  far  from  them  :  They  (hould 
he  taken  up  the  Autumn  next  Year, 
and  fetin  fine,  loofe,  and  frefh  Mould, 
as  rich  as  may  be,  but  not  too  much, 
at  fuch  diftances  as  bearing  Roots, 
which  many  will  prove  the  following 
Year,  and  all  of  them  the  third :  it 
would  be  proper  to  put  a  thin  layer 
-  of  rotten  Eally  Wood  or  Willow-Earth 
under  the  young  Anemone  Roots,  at 
their  firft  tranfplanting,  for  it  will  the 
foorier  caufe  them  to  put  Forth  Fibres, 
and  gain  the  more  ftrength  againft 
Winter  ;  and  as  much  may  be  done  by 
the  old  Roots  of  the  beft  kind. 

ANGLESEY,  (called  by  the  Welch 
iMon),  is  a  confiderable  Ifland  in  the 
North  Weft  part  of  Wales ,  feparated 
from  the  Continent  by  a  narrow  Arm 
of  the  Sea,  named  the  Menay ,  its  about 
fixty  Miles  in  Circumference,  contains 
200000  Acres  of  ground,  and  about 
1840  Houfes  ;  its  Soil  is  fo  fruitful, 
that  it  is  called  by  the  Welch  the  Mo¬ 
ther  of  Wales,  yielding  plenty  of  Corn, 
Sheep  and  CatteR  and  ’tis  reafonably 
Healthful,  fave  only  a  little  Aguifh  at 
certain  times,  and  in  fome  places,  by 
reafon  of  the  Fogs  that  rife  from  theSea : 
It  furniihes  the  Countries  alfo  with 
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ftore  of  Mill-ftones  and  Grind-ftones « 
Holy-head ,  a  little  Town  in  this  Wand* 
Is  the  ufual  ftatioa  for  the  Packet-boats 
defigned  for  Ireland,  as  being  the  near- 
eft  place  to  that  Kingdom. 

A  N  GL I N  G,  is  an  excellent  Art, 
which,  as  jt  pleads  great  Antiquity, 
fo  the  Knowledge  thereof,  is  with 
much  difficulty  to  be  obtained  ,  hue 
fome  Obfervations  concerning  it  wilf 
not  be  andfe$  and  firft  the  Angler 
muft  remember  by  no  means  to  Fifh 
in  light  and  dazzling  Apparel,  but  his 
Cloathing  muft  be  of  a  dark  Skie-co- 
lour  *  and  at  the  place  where  he  ufes 
to  Angle,  he  fhould  once  in  four  or 
five  days,  caft  in  Corn  boiled  foft  5  if 
for  Carp  and  Tench  oftener  *,  he  may 
alfo  caft  in  Garbage, Beaft- Livers, Worms 
chopt  in  pieces,  or  Grains  fteeped  in 
Blood  and  dryed,  which  will  attra£f 
the  FHh  thither  5  and  in  filhing  to 
keep  them  together,  throw  in  half  a 
handful  of  GriSus  of  ground  Malt, 
which  muft  be  done  in  ftill  Water  5 
but  in  a  Stream,  you  muft  caft  your 
Grains  above  your  Hook,  and  not  abou* 
it  5  for  as  they  float  from  the  Hook, 
fo  will  they  draw  the  Fifh  after  them  t 
Now  if  you  would  bait  a  Stream,  ge» 
fome  Tin-boxes  made  full  of  holes,  no 
bigger  than  juft  fit  for  a  Worm  to  creep 
through,  which  fill  therewith,  and  ha¬ 
ving  faftned  a  Plummet  to  fink  them, 
caft  them  into  the  Stream  with  a  firing 
faftned  thereto,  that  they  may  be  drawn 
out  at  pleafure,  by  the  fmallnefs  of 
the  holes  aforefaid,  the  Worms  can 
crawl  out  but  very  leafurely,  and  as 
they  crawl  the  Fifh  will  refort  about 
them. 

Now,  if  in  a  Stream  you  would  bait 
for  Salmon,  Trout,  Umber,  or  the 
like,  take  fome  Blood,  and  therewitfi 
incorporate  fine  Clay,  Barley  and  Malt 
ground,  adding  fome  Water  thereunto, 
all  which  make  into  a  Pafte,  with  Ivy- 
Gum  $  then  form  it  into  Cakes,  and 
caft  them  into  the  Stream  *  if  you  find 
your  bait  take  no  effeft  in  attratting 
of  the  Filh,  you  may  then  conclude 
fome  Pj&e  or  Perch  lurj^  thereabouts 

-  -  —  ^  "  & 
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3  (Hze  his  Prey,  for  fear  of  which  i 
he  Fifh  dare  not  venture  thereabouts  5  : 
ake  therefore  your  Troll,  and  let  1 
our  Bait  be  either  Brandlings  or  Lob*  ; 
Vorms,  or  you  may  ufe  Gentles-  or 
tfinows,  which  they  will  greedily  fnap 

it.  I 

As  for  your  Rod,  it  muft  be  kept  | 
neither  too  dry  nor  too  mold,  left  the 
>ne  make  it  Brittle,  and  the  other 
gotten  $  and  if  it  be  fultry  dry  Wea¬ 
ker,-  wet  your  Rod  a  little  before  you 
fVngle,  and  having  (truck  a  good  Fifh, 
seep  your  Rod  bent,  and  that  will 
hinder  him  from  running  to  the  end 
}f  the  Line,  whereby  he  will  either 
break  his  Hold  or  Hook  5  and  if  you 
would  know  what  baic  the  Filh  loves 
bed,  at  the  time  of  your  Fifhing,  when 
you  have  taken  one,  flit  his  Gill,  and 
take  out  his  Stomach,  opening  it 
without  bruifing,  and  there  you  will, 
find  what  he  lad  fed  on,  and  had  a 
fancy  to,  whereby  you  may  bait  your 
Hook  accordingly.  When  you  fifh 
fhelcer  [your  felf  under  feme  Bufh  or 
Tree,  or  ftand  fo  far  from  the  brink  of 
the  River  that  you  can  only  difeern 
your  Float,  for  Filh  are  timorous  and 
very  eafily  affrighted,  g.nd  you  wjll 
experimentally  find  the  bed  way  of 
Angling  with  the  fly  is  down  the  Ri¬ 
ver,  and  not  up  ;  neither  need  you 
ever  to  make  above  half  a  dozen  tryals 
in  one  place,  either  with  Fly  or  Ground- 
bait,  when  you  Angle  for  Trout  : 
For  by  that  time,  he  will  either  offer 
to  take,  or  refufe  the  bait  and  not  dir 
at  all  5  but  if  you  would  have  Filh 
bite  eagerly  and  without fufpicion,  you 
may  prefent  them  with  fuch  baits,  as 
they  are  naturally  inclined  to,  and  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  they  are  accudoraed 
to  receive  them  ;  and  if  you  ufe  Pafte 
for  baits,  you  mud  add  Flax  or  Woo  11, 
with  which  mix  a  little  Butter  to  pre- 
ferve  it  from  walhing  off  the  Hook  ; 
and  laftly,  note,  that  the  eyes  of  fuch 
Filhes  as  you  kill,  are  mod  excellent 
baits  on  the  Hook  for  almofl  any  fort 
of  Filh. 

ANGLING-LINE;  to  make 
this  Lin%  the  Hair  fliould  be  round  and 
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twifted  even,  for  that  firengthens  it% 
and  fhould  alfo,  as  near  as  may  be3 
be  of  equal  bignefs  ;  then  lay  them 
in  water  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
whereby  you  11  find  which  of  them 
fhrink,  then  twlft  them  over  again, 
and  in  the  twilling  fome  intermingle: 
Silk,  which  is  not  good,  but  a  Line 
of  all  Silk  is  not  amifs  ;  alfo  3  Line 
made  of  the  fmalleft  Lute-ftring  is 
very  good,  but  that  it  will  foon  rot 
by  the  Water  ;  Now  the  bed  colour? 
for  Lines  is,  the  forrel,  white  ancj 
gray  ;  the  two  lad  for  clear  Waters, 
and  the  firft  for  muddy  Rivers,  neither 
is  the  pale  watery  green  delpifable,- 
which  colour  may  be  made  thus  5  put 
a  pint  of  drong  AUum,  half  a  pound 
of  Soot,  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  juice 
of  Walnut  leaves,  with  the  like  of 
Allum,  into  a  Pipkin,  and  boil  them 
about  half  an  hour  together,  then  take 
if  off  the  Fire,  and  when  it  is  cold, 
flip  in  your  hair  5  or,  elfe  thus,,  boil 
a  bottle  of  Allum- water,  fome  what 
more  than  an  handful  of  Marigold- 
flowers,  till  a  yellow  feum  arife,  then 
take  half  a  pound  of  green  Copperas, 
with  as  much  Verdegreafe,  and  beat 
them  together  to  a  fine  Powder,  and 
with  the  hair  put  them  into  the  Allum- 
water  and  let  it  lye  ten  hours  or 
more ;  then  take  the  hair  out  and  les 
it  dry. 

ANGLIN  G-R  O  D  ;  the  time  to 
provide  Stocks,  is  in  the  Winter-Sol- 
dice,  when  the  Trees  have  died  their 
leaves,  and  the  lap  is  in  the  Roots  5 
for  after  January  it  afeends  again  into 
the  Trunk  and  Branches,  at  what  time 
it  is  improper  to  gather  Stocks  ok 
Tops ;  as  for  the  Stocks  they  fhould 
be  lower  grown,  and  the  Tops  the 
bed  Rulh-ground  fhoots  that  can  be 
got,  not  knotty,  but  proportionable 
and  flender,  for  otherwife  they  will 
neither  call  nor  ftrike  well  ;  and  the 
Line,  by  reafon  of  their  unpiiablenefs, 

:  muft  be  much  endangered  :  Now  when 
:  both  Stocks  and  Tops  are  gathered 
all  in  one  Seafon,  and  as  ftraight  as- 
may  be,  bath  them,  faving  the  Tops, 
over  a  gentle  Fire,  and  ufe  them  not 

till 
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still  fully  feafon’d,  which  is  about  a 
Year  and  four  Months,  but  they  are 
better  if  kept  two  Years  :  And  for 
the  prefer ving  of  both  from  rotring 
oi1  Worm-eating,  rub  therii  over  thrice 
a  Year  with  Sal  let  Or  Linfeed-Oil  } 
fweet  Butter  will  fefve  if  never  faked, 
arid  with  any  of  thefe  you  mud  chafe 
your  Rods  well  }  if  bored,  pour  in 
either  of  the  Oils  and  let  them  fdak 
therein  twenty  four  Hours,  then  pour 
it  out  again  and  this  will  preferve  the 
Tops  and  Stocks  from  injuring.  See 
Lime-Hook ,  float  and  Vifhing-'Rod,  &c. 

A  N  G  O  B  E  R  5  is  a  pretty  big  and 
long  Pear,  blufh-coloured  on  one  fide 
and  a  grainifh  ruftet  on  the  other  ;  the 
Tree  in  growth  refembies  the  Buttef- 
Pear*  and  the  Fruit  is  much  like  it. 

ANISE}  may  be  propagated  in 
England  if  fown  in  Vebruary ,  for  which 
the  Ground  ftiould  be  prepared  about 
Michaelmas  between  the  full  and  the 
change  of  the  Moon  and  fotne  new 
Horfe-dung  ftrewed  upon  them,  to  Te¬ 
nure  them  from  the  Frofts ;  they  will 
ripen  about  Bartholomew -tide,  when 
they  may  be  fowed  again  for  next  Year  j 
it  is  beft  to  renew  them  every  two 
Years  :  The  leaves  hereof  are  put  in¬ 
to  Sallets,  and  have  a  very  pleafant 
take,  but  they  muft  not  be  too  much 
nor  too  frequently  us’d  with  hot 
Food,  but  with  Filh  it  may  be  done 
feeurely,  and  their  bad  qualities  may 
be  allayed  by  mixing  Parfley,  Beet  and 
Borage,  or  Lettice  therewith. 

ANNUAL  LEAVES}  arefuch 
Leaves  as  come  up  in  the  Spring  and 
Perifli  in  Winter. 

ANT-HILLS  ;  which  are  fo  In¬ 
jurious  to  Meadows  and  Pafture*Lands, 
may  be  deftroyed  in  this  manner  : 
Cut  them  into  three  or  four  Parts  from 
the  top,  and  lay  them  open,  fo  as  to 
dig  out  the  Cores  below  the  Surface 
fo  deep,  that  when  the  TurfFs  are  laid 
down  in  their  places,  they  may  lye 
lower  than  the  other  Ground  }  fo  as 
Water  may  Hand  in  it  to  prevent  the 
Ants  from  returning  ;  Then  fpread  the 
Earth  you  take  out  thinly  abroad, 
which  muft  be  done  in  Wither, 
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the  places  be  left  open  for  a  time,  the 
Rain  and  Froft  will  help  to  deftroy 
the  Ants  that  remain }  but  they  muft 
be  covered  up  time  enough,  that  the 
Rains  may  fettle  the  Turfs  before  the 
Springs  See  Spade. 

St.  ANTHONY'S  FIRE  }  a 
fort  of  Swelling  full  of  Heat  and 
Rednefs.  In  Horfes ,  a  violent  burning 
Difeafe  in  their  Flefh,  being  of  th 
Nature  of  Wild-Fire,  and  called  by 
fome  the  Shingles,  which  is  very  hard 
to  Cure  •  yet  there  are  many  things 
in  general  good  for  it}  but  a  particular 
Method  of  Cure  preferibed,  is  after 
you  have  caft  him,  to  flit  the  skin  of 
the  Fore-head  under  the  Fore-top, 
and  open  the  fame  round  about  with 
your  Cornet,  rounding  it  near  an  Inch 
every  way  :  Then  take. a  Worm  which 
you  fhall  find  in  a  fuller's  Veffel,  and 
blow  it  alive’  with  a  Quill  into  the 
place  }  but  have  a  care  the  W orm  be 
not  kill’d  in  ftitching  up  the  Part  a- 
gain,  for  in  twenty  Days  the  Worm 
will  dye,  and  then  the  Horfe  will  be 
thoroughly  Cur’d. 

ANTICOR,  a  dangerous  Sick* 
nefs  in  Horfes,  that  proceeds  from  a 
fullnefs  or  inflammation  of  the  Blood, 
occafion’d  by  high  feeding  without  Ex* 
ercife,  or  by  .  over-hard  Riding.  In 
this  Difeafe,  the  corrupt  and  inflamed 
Blood  about  the  Heart,  raifes  a  Swel¬ 
ling  in  the  middle  of  the  Breafi:  juft 
over  againft  the  Heart,  whence  the 
Word  Anticor  is  deriv’d.  Before  this 
Swelling  appears  the  Horfe^  groans 
when  laid  down,  and  refufes  to  eat, 
but  if  it  get  up  to  the  Throat  ’tis  pre- 
fent  Death.  The  Method  of  Cure  is, 
that  ,upon  the  firft  appearance  of  the 
Swelling,  a  good  quantity  of  Blood  be 
taken  from  the  Plate-Veins,  or  if  they 
lye  hid,  Rom  both  (ides  of  the  Neck  : 
Then  give  him  the  Drink  Diapente  with 
Beer  or  Ale,  putting  therein  one  Ounce 
of  brown  Sugar  Candy,  and  half  an 
Ounce  of  London- Treacle,  which  will 
expel  the  Sicknefs  from  his  Heart  5 
and  then  anoint  the  Swelling  every 
Day  with  an  Ointment  made  of  Hogs - 
gtVtf/e*  §Mr$-greafe  and  Bafl/con ,  of 
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:eb  three  Ounces  incorporated  well 
,gether,  till  it  become  foft,  then  open 
and  let  out  the  Corruption,  walking 
ie  Sore  with  Copperas- Water.  Laftly, 
)ply  an  Ointment  of  Rofin  and  Wax, 
f  each  the  quantity  of  a  Walnut, 
telted  together,  half  a  Pound  of  clean 
^ogs-greafe,  a  fpoonful  of  Honey,  a 
ound  of  Turpentine,  and  an  Ounce  of 
’erdegreafe  powder'd  fine. 
ANTIMONY;  a  Mineral  much 
ke  to  Lead,  the  beft  whereof  comes 
om  Tranfylvania  and  Hungary.  ’Tis 
nown  by  its  bright  and  long  flakes, 
id  is  an  excellent  thing  to  put  into  a 
lOrfe’s  Provender,  to  cleanfe  and  pu¬ 
ke  his  Blood,  and  to  free  his  Body 
•om  Colds,  as  well  as  other  Didem- 
ers  that  lie  hid  and  lurking  therein  to 
eftroy  him  :  The  way  to  ufe  if,  is  to 
sat  it  very  final!,  and  then  lift  it 
trough  a  fine  Sieve ;  afterwards  drew 
bout  a  quarter  of  an  Ounce  of  it, 
lorning  and  Evening,  for  a  Month 
jgether,  in  a  quarter  of  a  Peck  of 
is  Oats,  being  fird  wet  with  good 
de  or  Beer. 

ANTLER,  the'  fird  of  the  Pearls 
lat  grow  about  the  Bur  of  a  Deer’s 
iorns,  is  To  called  by  Hunters. 

ANTS,  Infeffs  very  pernicious  to 
-ruit-Trees,  Gardens,  <&c.  and  there- 
are  if  you  find  them  breed  about  the 
Loots  of  any  of  them,  the  Earth  that 
bey  lodge  in  mud  be  cad  away,  and 
ts  place  fupply’d  wkh  ftiff  Clay  -y  if 
hey  breed  didant  in  feveral  places, 
he  Tree  may  be  dawbed  about  with 
far,  that  their  Feet  may  be  taken  in 
C ;  but  this  being  prejudicial  to  young 
Tees,  a  fingle  Lid  or  fhread  of  Cloth 
lay  be  bound  about  them,  and  once  a 
Veek,  when  the  Buds  and  Blofloms 
re  putting  out,  for  that  is  the  chief 
ime  they  prejudice  them,  the  Cloth 
nay  be  dawbedover  with  Tar,  Boxes 
lfo  may  be  made  of  Cards  or  Pade* 
'oards,  pierced  full  of  holes  with  a 
Jodkin,  into  which" put  Arfeniek  Pow- 
ler  mingled  with  a  little;  Honey  ;  hang 
hefe  Boxes  on  the  Tree,  and  they’ll 
ertainly  dedroy  them,  but  fee  that 
be  holes  be  not  made  fo  large,  as  that 


a  Bee  may  enter,  led  it  kill  them  :  H, 
Glafs-botrle  likewife  may  be  hanged  013. 

:  a  Tree  with  a  little  Honey  in  it,  or 
moiften’d  with  any  fweet  Liquor, which 
will  attract  the  Ants,  fo  that  you  may 
dop  and  wadi  it  out  with  hot  Water, 
and  then  prepare  it  as  before.  If  Al¬ 
leys  of  Green-walks  be  water’d  often, 

'  it  will  drive  away  and  dedroy  the 
Ants. 

APIARY,  is  a  Place  © t  Court 
where  Bees  are  kept  *.  It  is  ufuai  for 
fuch  as  have  but  a  few  Bees,  to  fee 
;  them  in  any  corner  of  their  Garden, 

.  Courts,  or  Backfides,  and  fome  in  Clofes 
adjoining  to  their  Houfes,  while  others^ 
for  want  of  room  without  doors,  have 
■  let  them  in  Lofts  or  Upper-rooms  5  but 
this  is  not  fo  proper  for  them  ;  The 
place  being  chofen  ;  if  a  Peribm  in¬ 
tends  to  poflefs  himfelf  with  a  cond- 
derable  dock  of  Bees,  a  fquare  Plat 
mud  be  made  by  itfelf,  of  capacity  an- 
fwerable  to  the  dock  Intended  to  be 
rais’d,  but  rather  bigger  than  lef%  and 
»  rather  longer  extended  from  Bad  to 
Wed  than  'fquare-,  facing  to  the  South., 
rather  inclining  to  the  Wed  than  Ead, 
becaufe  of  the  Bees  late  returning  home, 
that  they  may  not  then  want  light, 
tho’  fome  are  of  opinion  to  let  them 
have  the  fifft  Sun  in  the  Morning, 
that  they  may  go  early  abroad,  that 
being  the  mod  apt  time  for  the  gather¬ 
ing  of  Honey  ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  fared  way  for  their  thriving  is  to 
let  them  have  as  much  of  die  Morning 
and  Evening-Sun,  as  the  places  and 
fences  will  give  way  to.  The  Apiary 
fhould  be  fecurely  defended  from  high 
Winds  on  either  fide,  either  naturally, 
by  Hills,  Trees,  c^c.  or  artificially,  by 
Houfes,  Barns,  Walls,  &c.  It  ought 
,  alfo  to  be  well  fenc’d  from  Cattel,  efpe- 
cially  Hogs  and  from  all  forts  of  Fowl, 
whofe  Dung  is  very  prejudicial  to 
them,  The  highed  Fences  fhould  be 
to  the  North,  the  other  being  low  and 
far  didant,  led  it  hinder  the  Sun,  and 
alfo  the  Bees  flight ;  and  there  fhould 
be  no  ill  fmells  nor  favour  near  it,  nor 
that  Poultry  frequent  the  place.  As 
the  Ground  fhould  be  kept  Mown,  not 
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Digged  nor  Paved*  becaufe  it  is  too 
Iiot  in  the  Summer,  and  too  cold  in  the 
Winter  $  fo  it  is  convenient  to  plant 
feveral  Trees  at  reasonable  diftances 
from  thence,  that  the  Bees  in  Swarm¬ 
ing-  time  may  pitch  near  at  home,  and 
Hot  be  in  danger  of  being  loft  for  want 
of  a  lighting-place  $  neither  alfo  muft 
the  Apiary  be  far  from  your  home, 
that  the  Bees  may  be  often  vifited  at 
Swarming- time,  and  other  occafions. 

The  Apiary  next  muft  be  furnilh’d 
with  Stools  or  Benches,  fome  of  which 
are  of  Wood,  and  fome  of  Stone,  but 
the  firft  is  the  belt  ;  Stone  being  hot 
in  Summer  and  cold  in  Winter  5 
They  are  plac’d  at  different  heights, 
fome  on  the  Ground,  others  two  foot 
high,  but  about  twelve  Inches  is  a 
good  height,  and  they  are  to  be  fet  a 
little  (helving,  that  the  rain  may  run 
off  5  they  muft  alfo  be  two  or  three 
Inches  wider  than  the  Hives  fet  upon 
them,  with  a  place  before  a  little 
broader  for  the  Bees  to  light  on  : 
They  Ihould  ftand  at  leaft  five  foot 
diftant  one  from  another,  meafuring 
from  the  middle  of  each  in  ftraighc 
Ranks  from  Haft  to  Weft  ;  which 
Ranks,  if  plac’d  one  behind  another, 
had  need  be  fix  or  eight  foot  afunder, 
and  the  Stools  of  the  one  Rank  plac’d 
againft  the  open  parts,  or  intervals  of 
the  other  5  neither  are  they  to  be 
too  near  the  Fences  on  either  fide. 

But  if  you  would  have  a  compleat 
iApiary  5  for  every  Stock  of  Bees  that 
are  intended  to  be  kept,  you  may  make 
a  fquare  Cot  or  Houfe  about  two  foot 
fquare,  and  two  and  a  half  high,  fet 
on  four  Legs  about  ten  Inches  above 
Ground,  and  five  or  fix  within  the 
Ground,  and  cover’d  over  vyich  Boards 
or  Tiles  to  caft  off  the  Rain,  the  Back 
or  North-fide  being  clofed  up,  and  the 
fides  refpefting  the  Eaft  and  Weft,  to 
have  Doors  to  open  and  (hut  at  plea- 
fure,  with  Latches  or  Hafps  to  them, 
the  Fore  or  South- fide  to  have  a  falling 
Door  to  cover  one  half  thereof,  which 
is  to  be  raifed  up  at  pleafure,  and  in 
Summer-time  ferves  for  a  Pent-houfe, 
not  only  to  keep  off  the  beating  Rain 
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from  the  Hives,  but  to  defend  then!! 
from  the  extreme  heat  of  the  Sun,  that, 
about  Noon,  is  apt  to  melt  the  Honey  : 
The  other  lower  half  fhould  have 
two  fmall  Doors  to  open  to  either 
hand,  which  will  ferve  to  defend  the 
Doors  or  Holes  of  the  Hives  from 
injurious  Winds  5  and  upon  approach 
of  Winter,  when  the  cold  Winds  are 
like  to  hurt  the  Bees,  all  the  Doors 
may  be  faften’d,  which  will  as  wel! 
defend  them  from  the  extremity  of 
Cold  in  Winter,  as  exceftive  Heat  in 
Summer  5  but  it  muft  be  remember’d  to 
make  a  little  open  fquare  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  little  Doors,  juft  againft 
the  Bee-hole,  that  the  Bees  may  have 
fome  liberty,  after  the  Doors  have 
been  fhut,  to  fly  abroad.,  There  will 
be  no  occafton  here  for  any  hackle  to 
defend  the  Hive  from  Rain,  nor  is 
there  any  fear  of  Wet  or  Cold  to  an¬ 
noy  them,  and  by  the  means  of  the 
fide  Doors,  efpecially  if  the  Weft  Door 
b?  made  to  open  to  the  right  Hand,  a 
Man  may  fit  fafe  and  fee  the  feveral 
working  of  the  Bees  in  Glafs-Hives, 
if  any  fuch  are  ufed  5  but  if  not,  at 
thefe  places  he  may  order,  view  and 
obferve  them  better,  than  when  they 
ftand  on  naked  Stools,  and  with  lefs 
Offence  to  the  Bees,  and  more  Security 
to  him  felf. 

In  the  Winter-feafon,  if  the  Apiary 
ftand  cold,  and  that  it  be  feared  the 
extremity  of  Froft  may  injure  the  Bees, 
good  fweet  Straw  may  be  fluffed  with¬ 
in  thefe  Doors  about  the  Hive  to  keep 
them  the  warmer  *,  But  extremity  of 
Cold  does  noc  hurt  Bees  fo  much  in 
the  Winter  as  Wet,  from  which  thefe 
Cafes  beft  preferve  them  5  or  as  light 
and  the  warm  Beams  of  the  Sun,  at 
fuch  time  when  there  is  no  Provision 
Abroad  for  them,  againft  which,  this 
Houfe  or  Cot  is  a  moft  certain  Prefer- 
vative  $  For  when  the  Doors  are  (hut, 
in  fuch  Months  you  are  not  willing 
they  Ihould  go  Abroad  5  tho*  the  Sun 
fhine,  yet  they  are  dark  and  unfenfible 
of  fo  fmall  a  Heat,  the  Hive  {landing 
fix  or  eight  Inches  within  the  Doors  5 
wtoas  aftes  the  way  of 
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Benches  or  Stools,  the  Sun  caffs  Rays 
to  their  very  Doors,  which  Warmth 
and  Light  together  excite  them  forth, 
to  the  expence  of  their  Provifion,  and 
lofs  of  their  Lives  ;  as  is  evident  from 
frequent  Experience,  the  mildeft  and 
cleared  Winters,  ftai  ving  and  dedroy- 
ing  the  mod  Bees ;  when  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  coldeft  and  mod  frozen  bed 
preferve  them  :  And  as  there  are  alfo 
feveral  Days  in  the  Spring-dme  where¬ 
in  it  is  not  fit  for  them  to  be  abroad, 
at  fuch  times  the  Doors  mud  be  kept 
lhat,  leaving  only  the  under  paffage 
open,  where  fuch  as  lift  may  take 
the  Air,  tho’  by  far  the  greater  part 
lie  dill  unfendble  that  the  Spring  is 
fo  near :  But  when  the  Weather  is 
perceiv’d  to  be  good,  and  that  the 
Willow  or  Withy  BlofToms  appear, 
the  under  Doors  may  be  fet  open, 
that  the  warmth  and  light  of  the  Sun 
and  Air  may  excite  them  to  work, 
otherwife  their  early  Breeding  will  be 
obdrufted,  and  they  made  altogether 
flothful.  See  Bees.  ' 

APOPLEXY.  See  Pal  fey. 

A P  P  E T I T E-LOS  T  5  'when  any 
Oxen  or  Cows  have  lod  their  Appetite, 
or  been  tired  with  Labour,  let  them 
fwallow  raw  Eggs,  well-beaten  with 
Honey,  Vinegar  and  Salt.  2.  Others 
give  them  Hore- hound  made  into  fine 
Powder  to  Drink.  3.  Many  damp  the 
tops  of  Rue,  Leeks,  Smallage  and  Sage, 
and  give  it  them  to  drink  in  White- 
wine.  4.  While  feme  for  the  fwel- 
ling  of  the  Palate  of  the  Mouth,  that 
is  the  caufe,  lance  it  with  a  (harp 
Knife,  letting  forth  the  Water  and 
Blood,  and  rubbing  the  flit  with  Water 
ind  Salt. 

For  the  lofs  of  Appetite  in  Horfes. 
See  Arman. 

APPLE-TREE;  in  railing  of 
it  for  Orchards  or  Fields,  whether  for 
^ider  or  Baking,  the  Crab- Kernels  are 
areferr’d  before  Apple-Kernels,  as 
/ielding  more  hardy  Stocks,  and  fo 
>etter  able  to  endure  cold  and  coarfe 
L,and,  as  taking  better  root,  and  fo 
naking  larger  Trees;  but  where  ftore 
jf  Crab-kernels  cannot  conveniently 
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be  got,  Apple-kernels  are  not  fo  much 
inferiour  to  them,  but  they  may  be 
made  ufe  of  well  enough,  for  railing 
docks  to  graft  Apples  upon  ;  and  as 
for  the  Seed  of  this  Tree,  it’s  obfer- 
vable,  that  tho’  they  produce  not  Trees 
bearing  the  fame  kind  of  Apples,  as 
thofe  the  Seed  were  had  out  of,  yec 
without  grafting  they  will  bring  forth 
good  harfh  Fruit  that  may  yield  good 
Cider.  It  is  a  Tree  that  may  be 
planted  difperfedly  about  your  Ground*, 
either  in  the  Hedges,  or  in  rows  by 
the  Hedges  ;  and  fome  of  the  forts? 
are  efpecially  very  fit  for  Efpaliers# 
whofe  larged  lizes  ought  to  be  the 
Standards,  and  fmaller  fize  Dwarfs. 
The  tall  ones  may  be  planted  4  or  5 
foot  afunder,  which,  with  care  and 
good  management,  will  grow  without 
a  Wood-frame  ;  but  vet  in  this,  as  in 
all  others,  it  mud  be  granted,  that 
they  are  better  with  a  Frame  than 
without;  and  if  one  be  made  for  them, 
the  Side-boughs  mud  be  fatten’d  to  the 
Rail  5  and  between  the  larger  let  the 
fmall  Dwarf-trees  be  planted,  as  in 
the  Elm,  It  is  neceffary  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  to  fuch  fort  of  Apple-trees  as  do 
naturally  afpire  and  grow  high,  there 
be  fome  of  them  as  well  as  Pears, 

( which  may  be  ufed  upon  this  occalion 
in  the  fame  manner)  that  are  inclined 
to  grow  otherwife :  It  is  alfo  to  be 
observ’d,  that  where  fuch  an  Efpalier 
is  made  without  a  wooden  Frame,  in 
fuch  a  cafe  the  Trees  mud  be  fmaller. 

APPLES  ;  Among  all  our  Fruits 
this  defervedly  ought  to  have  the  pre* 
heminence,  both  for  its  univerfality  of 
place,  fcarce  a  Country* Par ifh  in  the 
Kingdom,  bur,  in  fome  part  or  other, 
it  will  thrive  ;  and  alfo  for  its  Ufe, 
being  both  Meat  and  Drink.  It  does 
alfo  exceed  all  other  Englift)  Fruit,  for 
the  time  we  enjoy  them,  there  being 
not  a  day  in  die  year  but  they  may 
be  had,  and  not  of  the  word.  There 
are  great  diverfities  of  Species’s  of 
diem,  and  they  are  of  different  Na¬ 
tures,  fome  being  early  ripe,  and  fome 
latter  ;  fome  for  a  time,  others  are 
king  prefer ved.  As  for  thofe  that  are 
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fit  for  Walls  and  Dwarf  Hedge-trees 
in  large  Fruit  Gardens,  thefe  are  fome  • 
The  Juneting,  the  King- Apple,  the 
Margaret  or  Magdilon,  the  Famagufta, 
the  Giant' Apple,  Good  Houfewife, 
Pomme  de  Ramburies,  Winter  Queen- 
cing,  Quince  Apple,  Red  Ruffet, 
Round  Ruffet  Harvey,  Catiile  Pippin, 
Bridy-water  Pippin,  Lincoln  Ben.net> 
Non  fuch  ,  Royal  Pearmain,  Kirton- 
Pippin,  Darling,  Angels-Bir,  &c. 
And  fuch  as  are  proper  for  the  Or¬ 
chard  at  large,  are  Apple-Royal,  Win¬ 
ter  and  Summer  Pearmain,  Golden 
Pippin,  Kentifh  Pippin,  with  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  others  $  but  for  fuch  as  are 
proper  to  make  Cider,  See  Cider.  Only 
it  is  to  be  noted,  that  Apples  efped- 
ally  eaten  raw  by  fuch  as  have  weak 
Stomachs,  hurt  them  5  fo  that  they 
muft  be  fuffer’d  to  be  thoroughly  ripe 
For  this  end,  otherwife  they  are  of  a 
bad  Nourishment  ;  however  they’ll 
become  very  good  by  roafting,  and 
eating  them  with  Sugar,  or  Cinnamon, 
or  Liquor  of  Rofes  after  therm 

APPLE  of  Lore,  a  kind  of  Night- 
fhade  -  of  thefe  there  are  three  forts  5 
the  mod  common  having  long  trailing 
Branches,  with  winged  rough  Leaves 
and  yellow  joints,  fucceeded  by  Ap- 
pies  (as  they  are  call'd)  that  referable 
Cherries  at  the  Joints  ;  not  round  but 
bunched,  of  a  pale  Orange  fhining 
Pulp,  and  Seed  within  it  $  the  Root 
dies  in  Winter.  The  Apples  of  the 
fecond  are  of  a  pale  Orange  *  and  the 
third  is  lefs  in  all  its  parts,  bearing 
fine  round  Berries  of  a  bright  Orange, 
&£<  The  Seeds  are  yearly  Sowed  the 
beginning  of  April,  and  muft  be  often 
watered,  to  bring  them  forward  before 
Winter. 

APRICOCK;  this  Tree  flourishes 
much  in  a  light,  free  and  rich  Soil, 
but  fpends  it  felf  too  much  in  Branch, 
and  little  in  Fruit ;  befides  that  it  is 
fubjeft  to  the  Canker.  To  correct 
that  vice  in  the  Mould,  the  beft  way 
will  be  to  dig  a  large  Pit,  where  the 
Tree  is  intended  to  be  planted,  and  fo 
fill  it  up  a  foot  thick,  and  within  a 
foot  or  eighteen  inches  of  the  Surface, 
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with  Chalk,  Marie,  or  other  white 
Earth,  if  it  can  be  got,  whereby  the 
Tree  is  prevented  from  rooting  too 
deep,  or  drawing  too  much  of  that 
lufcious  Sap.  In  white  Lands  it  is 
obferved  to  be  found,  and  to  fpend  but 
little  in  Branch,  but  in  rich  black 
Mould  it  runs  out,  and  is  fubjefr  to- 
the  Canker,  and  bears  but  little  ;  the 
new  mode  of  planting  this  and  fome 
other  Fruit-trees,  is  by  the  way  of 
Dwarf-trees,  which  may  be  feen  for 
this  purpofe.  As  for  the  Fruit  of  this 
Tree,  they  are  of  feveral  forts.  1. 
The  Algier  Apricoek  earlieft  ripe  which 
is  fmall  round  and  of  a  yellow  Co¬ 
lour.  2.  The  Mafculine  Apricoek,  a 
better  and  earlier  Fruit  than  the  for¬ 
mer,  but  the  Tree  not  fo  good  a 
bearer.  3.  The  long  white  and  Orange 
Apricocks,  differing  from  the  others 
in  Colour.  4.  The  Turkey- Apricoek# 
$.  The  green  Roman- Apricoek,  the 
largeft  of  all  kinds  and  excellent  for 
Compotes,  &c.  6.  The  ordinary  A- 

pricocks,  that  have  a  yellow  Pulp  and 
are  ripe  about  the  middle  of  Augujl. 
There  are  pretty  good  Apricocks  that 
grow  upon  Standard-trees,  which  are 
all  tann’d  and  fpeckled  with  little  red 
fpots :  They  are  of  a  more  exquifite 
tafle,  and  pleafanter  to  die  eye  and 
palate,  than  thole  again  ft  a  Wall  ;  the 
help  of  which  laft  makes  the  Apri¬ 
cocks  larger,  gives  them  an  admirable 
vermilion  colour,  and  caufes  them  to- 
bear  more  certain. 

Apricocks  are  accounted  good  for  the 
Stomach,  quench  Thirft,  excite  Appe¬ 
tite,  provoke  Urine,  their  Kernels  kill 
the  Worms,  as  the  infufion  made  of 
dry  ones  cures  fharp  Feavers  •  they 
being  to  be  cut  afunder,  dried  in  the 
Sun,  and  fprinkled  with  beaten  Sugar; 
This  Fruit  tho’  pleafant  to  the  Palate, 
yet  they  are  apt  to  weaken  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  fill  the  Blood  with  watery  Hu¬ 
mours,  and,  being  of  a  bad  fubftance, 
convert  themfelves  into  Choler,  and 
putrifie  quickly  ;  to  prevent  which, 
and  their  ill  effefts,  they  are  to  be 
eaten  before  all  other  Food,  drinking 
good  Wine  after  them,  or  taking  Aniie- 
'  ~  ’  ‘  "  feed. 
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Seed,  or  Meat  well  feafoned  with  Salt, 
or  with  Spice,  or  elfe  a  little  old 
Cheefe  t 

APRICOtK-WINE  3  Let  fix 
pounds  of  Sugar,  and  fix  quarts  of 
Water  boil  together :  Take  off  the  Scum 
when  it  rifes,  and  flip  in  twelve  pounds 
of  Apricocks  honed  and  pared,  which 
are  to  be  boil’d  till  they  become  ten¬ 
der,  then  taken  out,  and  they’ll  be 
good  to  eat  for  prefent  ufe,  but  will 
not  keep  long,  unlefs  us’d  as  in  pre- 
ferving  Apricocks  :  Bottle  the  Liquor 
when  it  is  cold,  or  when  the  Apri¬ 
cocks  are  taken  out  3  a  iprig  or  two 
of  flower’d  Clary  may  be  put  into 
it,  and  fo  let  it  boil  a  walm  or  two 
more,  and  when  it  is  cold  Bottle  it 
up  :  At  half  a  Year  old  it  will  be  fit 
to  Drink,  and  being  kept  longer,  wifi 
come  to  more  perfection,  holding  two 
or  three  years  good  3  but  if  at  a 
week’s  end  any  fettlemtnts  are  found 
to  be  in  the  Bottles,  pour  the  Liquor 
off  into  frefh  Bottles,  which  may  be 
afterwards  fepara  ted  again,  as  it  grows 
fine. 

A  P  R I L  3  if  this  Month  prove  dry* 
Felling  is  good,  and  the  Timber  is  to 
be  Felled,  that  is  intended  to  be 
Barked ;  and  if  the  Spring  be  forward, 
the  Coppices  are  to  be  cleanfed  and 
rid,  and  preferved  from  Cattle,  as  well 
as  Geefe  and  Swine  to  be  kept  out  of 
Commons  or  Paftures.  In  new*Sown 
Land  pick  up  Stones,  Sow  Hemp  or 
Flax,  cieanfe  Ditches,  and  get  in  the 
Manure  that  lies  in  Streets,  or  lay  it 
on  heaps  3  Oziers,  Willows,  and  other 
Aquaticks,  are  to  be  Set  now,  before 
they  are  too  forward,  and  Clov^;> 
grafs,  St.Foin,  and  all  French  and  other 
Graffes,  or  Hays  may  beSowed  through¬ 
out  all  this  Month.  Plant  Hops  in  the 
beginning  of  this  Month,  and  pole 
them.  Perform  now  your  fecond  Pru¬ 
ning  of  Peach-trees,  -viz,.  The  Fruit 
branches,  in  order  to  cut  diem  off 
lhort  to  that  part  juft  above  where 
the  Fruit  is  to  Knit  3  and  the  thick 
lhoots  produced  upon  high  Branches, 
are  to  be  pinched,  to  make  them  mul- 
tiply  into  Fruit-branches,  and  to  keep 
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them  low  asoccafion  ferves*  Continue! 
to  trim  Melons  and  Cucumbers,  to 
new-heat  hot  Beds,  or  make  new  ones, 
to  fow  Cucumbers*  to  make  forme  hoc 
Muihroom-Beds  in  new  Ground,  to 
weed  up  all  the  ill  Weeds  that  grow 
among  good  Seed,  to  do  the  fame 
to  Strawberries  and  Peafe  5  and  in 
replanting  Lettice,  ho  we  all  about 
them,  the  better  to  loofen  the  Earth, 
and  to  open  a  palfage  for  the  fh'ft: 
Rain  that  falls.  About  the  middle  of 
the  Month,  fow  little  white  Endive  5 
firft,  Spanijh  Cardoons,  bright  Curled- 
Lettice  railed  on  hot  Beds,  and  under 
Cells,  to  plant  them  all  together  in 
forme  cold  Beds  at  a  foot  afunder,  and 
let  them  run  into  Seed.  Plant  edg¬ 
ings  of  Time,  Sage*  Marjoram,  Hyf- 
fop,  Lavender,  Rue,  Wormwood,  &c. 
Replan  tSpring-Lettice  to  Cabbage,  the 
green  Curled  Lettice,  the  George  Let* 
tice,  the  little  red  Lettice  3  and  thofe 
called  the  Royal  Belgard,  and  Per- 
pignon  follow  next.  Search  the  Woods 
now  for  young  Straw-berry  Plants,  to 
make  Nurferies  in  fome  part  of  your 
Garden  3  plant  Tufts  of  two  or  three 
plants  of  them  together,  at  four  or  five 
inches  diftanee,  in  a  hollow  Bed,  if 
the  Soil  be  dry,  and  dif  eye  or  fepa- 
rate  the  off-fecs  or  flips  of  Artichokes,, 
as  foon  as  they  are  big  enough,  plant¬ 
ing  two  or  three  in  an  hole  of  three 
or  four  inches  deep,  and  two  full 
foot  and  an  half  diftant  one  from  the 
other  :  You  are  not  likewife  to  forget 
to  fow  Parfley,  wild  Endive  or  Sue* 
cory,  and  French  Beans  3  and  to  have 
excellent  Salleting,  all  the  year  rounds 
fow  Turnep-feed,  Radifh,  Purfiain* 
Borage,  Tarragon,  and  all  other  kinds 
in  rich  Ground.  Gather  up  Worms 
and  Snails,  after  Evening-Showers* 
continue  this  after  all  Summer-Rain* 
open  the  Bee-hives,  for  now  they  hatch* 
look  carefully  to  them,  and  prepare 
your  Hives. 

For  the  Provisions  and  Products 
of  this  Month,  for  the  Kitchen-Garden* 
there  are  abundance  of  Radifhes,  Spi- 
nage  and  Sallets,  with  their  Furni¬ 
tures,  with  other  Edible  Herbs  3  as 
C  2  like* 
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likewlfe,  in  the  beginning  thereof, 
bright  curled  Cabbage  Lettices,  if  care 
has  been  taken  to  raile  them  on  hoc 
Beds  5  alfo  Straw-berries,  by  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  help  of  the  fame  hot  Beds 
and  Glafs-frames,  and  Afparagus  pro¬ 
duc’d  naturally  and  without  artifice  : 
And  for  Fruits  in  prime,  or  yet  lad¬ 
ing,  they  are  Pippins,  Deux-Ans, 
Weftberry,  Apple,  Ruffetting,  Gilli- 
flowers,  fiat  Rennet,  &c.  And  the 
Pears  are  the  latter  Bon  Chredien, 
Oak -Pear,  Double-Bloffom,  &c. 

Next  to  the  Work  of  this  Month, 
in  regard  to  the  Parterre  and  Flower- 
Garden,  divers  Annuals  are  to  be 
fown  to  have  Flowers  all  Summer,  fuch 
ns  double  Marigold,  Digitalis,  Delphi¬ 
nium,  Cyanul  of  all  forts,  Candy- 
Tufts,  Garden-Panfy,  Mufcipula ,  Sca- 
hius,  Scorpoides ,  Predica,  Holyhocks, 
Columbines,  Belvedere,  &c.  which 
renew  every  five  or  fix  years,  elfe  they 
will  degenerate  $  and  for  thefe  and 
fuch  exotick  Plants,  as  arrive  not  to 
their  perfe&ion  without  new  and 
frefli  hoc  Beds,  they  mud  be  prepared 
till  the  Air  and  common  Earth  be 
qualified  with  fufficient  warmth  topre 
ferve  them  abroad  :  Such  Fibrous 
Roots  as  werefinifhedin  March ,  fhould 
now  be  tranfplanted,  for  this  is  the 
better  Seafon  ;  and  place  Auricula- 
Seeds  in  the  fhades  •  fow  Pinks  and 
Carnations,  which  you  mud  continue 
to  trim  up,  and  cleanfe  from  dead  and 
rotten  Roots  5  fow  Sweet-Williams  to 
flower  next  year,  this  after  Rain. 
Leucoium  mud  be  fown  in  Full  Moon, 
and  replanted  in  moid  Weather,  the 
Spring  following  5  fo  alfo  mod  ever- 
lading  Greens. 

Now  take  out  the  Indian  Tuberofes, 
parting  the  off-fets,  then  pot  them  in 
natural  and  well-forced  Earth,  with  a 
layer  of  rich  Mould  beneath  and  about 
them,  but  not  fo  as  to  touch  the  Bulbs  ; 
then  hang  the  Pots  in  a  Box-Bed  tem¬ 
perately  warm,  and  give  them  no 
water  till  they  fpring,  and  then  fet 
them  under  a  South  Wall  5  in  dry 
weather  water  them  freely,  and  ex¬ 
pert  an  excellent  Flower  in  Auguft  $ 
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The  ffaniff'us  of  Japan,  or  Gant  fey* 
Lilly,  mud  be  manag’d  in  the  fame 
manner,  tho’  that  nice.  Curiofity  fee 
only  in  a  warm  corner,  expofed  to  the 
South,  without  any  removal  at  all  for 
many  years,  has  fometimes  profper’d 
better  :  Sea-Sand  mingled  with  the 
Mould  towards  the  Surface,  does  ex¬ 
ceedingly  contribute  to  the  ffourifhing 
of  this  rare  Exotick. 

Difcretion  is  to  be  ufed  in  the  pru¬ 
ning  of  Anemonies  and  the  like  Flow¬ 
ers,  where  they  meet  too  thick,  as 
alfo  Gillifiowers  and  Carnations  to 
produce  fair  Flowers,  but  carefully 
protect  from  violent  Storms  of  Rain, 
Hails,  tails  of  Frod,  and  the  too- 
parching  darts  of  the  Sun,  your  pe- 
nached  Tulips,  ’Ranunculus's,  Anemo¬ 
nies,  Auricula's,  &c.  covering  them 
with  Mattrdfes  fupported  on  Cradles 
of  Hoops,  which  mud  be  in  readinefs. 
Now  is  the  Seafon  to  bring  the  choice 
and  tender  Shrubs,  &c.  out  of  the 
Confervatory,  fuch  as  durd  not  be  ven¬ 
tured  forth  in  March,  but  it  mud  be 
in  a  fair  day,  only  the  Oranges  may 
remain  in  the  Houfe  till  May,  for  pre¬ 
vention  of  danger,  tho*  if  the  Season- 
prove  benign,  you  may  adventure  about 
the  middle  of  this  Month,  giving  a 
refrefhing  of  Water  not  too  cold  ; 
about  four  Gallons  of  Water  heated, 
put  to  twenty  cold,  will  render  it 
Blood- warm,  which  is  the  fitted  tem¬ 
per  upon  all  occafions  throughout  the 
.year  5  but  more  particularly  you  rauft 
beWare  of  cold  fpring,  pump  or  dag- 
nan  t  Waters  ;  River-water  is  bed,  but 
that  of  Rain  is  incomparable,  and  for 
the  heating  your  Water,  let  it  dand  in 
5ummer  in  the  Sun  till  it  becomes 
tepid :  Cold  applications  and  all  ex¬ 
tremes  are  pernicious.  Pruning  is 
now  in  Seafon;  fo  is  the  Grafting  by 
approach,  of  Oranges,  Lemmons, Pome¬ 
granates,  Jeflamins;  and  towards  the 
end  of  the  Month  may  your  tender 
Shrubs,  fuch  as  Spanifh  Jafmins,  Myr¬ 
tles,  Oleanders,  young  Oranges,  Cy- 
clamen ,  Pomegranates,  &c.  be  tranf¬ 
planted  ;  but  they  mud  fird  begin  to 
tprout,  placing  them  a  Fortnight  in 
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|  -the  fhade,  thof  near  London  this  work 
8  Is  better  deferred  till  Auguft.  The 
j  Spanijh  Jeffamins  muft  now  aifo  be 
£  pruned,  within  an  inch  or  two  of  die 
i  flock,  but  firft  fee  it  begin  to  fhoot  ; 
.1  alfo  mow  Carpet-walks,  and  ply  Weed¬ 
ing,  Be  diligent  in  ridding  this 
1  work,  before  they  run  to  Seed,  and 
:  grow  downy,  and  fpeedily  to  take 
away  what  is  pulled  up  or  howed,  left 
they  take  root  and  fallen  again,  and  fo 
Infeft  the  Ground  *  but  it  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  ftirring  half  Spit-deep, 
and  turning  up  of  the  Barth  about  the 
Borders  of  Wall-trees,  &C.  is  to  be 
preferred  before  Hand-weeding,  and  a 
more  expeditious  way  ;  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  Month,  if  the  cold 
Winds  are  paft,  and  more  particularly 
after  Showers  of  Rain,  clip  Phyllyrea, 
Alaternus-,  Cyprefs,  Myrtles,  Barba 
jW.j,  Box,  and  other  tonfil  Herbs  5 
and  to  take  off  a  reproach  which  Box 
may  lie  under,  being  other  wife  a  moll 
beautiful  and  ufeful  Shrub  for  edging 
Tends,  and  other  Ornaments  of  the 
Coronary  Garden,  becaufe  its  fcent  is 
not  agreeable  to  many,  if  immediately 
upon  clipping,  at  which  time  only  it 
is  moft  offenftve,  it  be  watered,  the 
ftnell  vanilhes,  and  is  no  more  con  ft 
derable. 

As  for  Flowers  in  prime  in  this 
Month,  there  are  an  infinite  number  of 
them,  fitch  as  Anemonies,  Ranuncu¬ 
lus’s  or  Crows-foot,  Imperials,  Nar~ 
cijfus  of  Conftantinople ,  England  and 
Airier  befides  the  white  Prime- 
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Rofes,  Co  whips,  Hepaticus ,  red, 
pale  and  blew,  double  Dailies,  white 
Violets,  Musk  Grape-flower,  Rofe- 
mary,  Cherries,  Wall-Pears,  Apri- 
cocks,  Peaches,  White- thorn,  lair 
Tulips,  and  many  before  the  end  of 
the  Month. 

AQUATICK,  that  lives,  breeds  I 
or  grows  in  or  about  the  Water  ;  as 
Aquatick  Animals ,  Plants,  &c. 

aqjjatick  flowers, 

fuch  as  grow  in  Water  or  wet  and 
ifcoorilh  Grounds. 

AQUATICKS,  Trees  that  grow  j 
©fl  the  Banks  of  Rivers  in  Marches  or  j 
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other  watery  Places. 

AQUAVITS;  a  Liquor  made 
of  brewed  Beer,  ftrongly  hopp’d  and 
well  fermented  5  but  tif  it  fhould  not 
be  fully  rich  of  the  Malt,  they  Diftii 
it  asfoon  as  it  is  well  workt  for  fear  it 
fhould  flatten,  and  then  a  great  part 
of  the  Spirit  is  loft  $  but  if  it  be  very 
ftrong  you  may  keep  it  what  age  you 
pleafe.  However,  the  Diftilling  part 
is  performed  in  this  manner  5  take  a 
large  Still  with  a  Serpentine  Worm 
fixed  in  a  great  Hoglhead,  with  cold 
Water  to  condenfe  the  Spirits,  and 
for  want  thereof  an  Alembick  5  But  at 
firft  be  not  too  hafty  with  the  Fire, 
but  by  degrees  make  all  hot  till  the 
Spirits  come,  and  if  the  Still  be  large, 
the  moft  approved  way  for  receiving 
thefe  Spirits,  is  to  let  it  run  through 
a  Funnel  into  a  Hoglhead  that  is  plac’d 
in  the  Ground  for  that  purppfe  ;  and 
you  are  to  diftii  it  as  long  as  any 
goodnefs  will  come,  which  may  be 
known  by  the  tafte,  for  it  will  be  like 
unfavory  Water  when  all  the  Spirit 
is  off,  which  Spirit  is  called  Low 
Wine  ;  That  muft  be  left  to  Hand 
ftx  or  feven  Days,  when  you  are  to 
Diftii  it  a  fecond  time,  which  is  cal¬ 
led  Rectification,  wherein  it  may  be 
brought  into  proof -Spirit  or  artifi¬ 
cial  Brandy,  which  you  pleafe  5  and 
this  may  be  known  when  Spirits  are 
off  a  fecond  time,  by  throwing  fome 
of  it  into  the  Fire,  for  if  it  burns  it 
is  good,  bur  if  it  puts  out  the  Fire  the 
Operation  is  at  an  end  :  Now  thefts 
Low  Wines  or  Spirits  are  proper  for 
making  moft  forts  of  Waters  ^  and  if 
you  reCtifie  it  a  third  time  in  Balnea , 
it  will  be  better  freed  from  its  Phlegms 
and  a  true  Aquavit&  is  made. 

ATCABIA  j  This  Country  is  re¬ 
puted  to  be  fifteen  times  as  big  as 
England,  and  borders  South-Weft  on 
the  Red-Sea  $  its  chief  Towns  of  Trade 
being  Medina ,  (Chief  of  the  Country) 
Mecca ,  Aylan ,  Herat ,  jfamana ,  Z idea, 
and  Dbafari 

A  R  A  B L&rL  A  N  D  *  See  Tillage ; 

ARBITRATION  5  a  Term  in 
Trade,  &f.  when  two  Men  cannot 
C  1  agree 
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agree  about  the  Terms  of  fome  Con¬ 
tra  ft  *  they  each  choofe  a  Man  to 
make  an  end  of  the  difference,  and  if 
thefe  two  cannot  agree,  the  matter  is 
ufually  referred  to  a  third  Perfon  cal¬ 
led  an  Umpire,  to  whofe  deciiion  both 
fides  are  obliged  to  acquiefce. 

ARBOR  V  IT  2E,i.e,  Tree  of 
Life  •  is  often  planted  for  its  pleafant 
reen  Leaf,  and  grows  of  Layers  or 
lips  to  a  tall  ftraight  goodly  Size,  be¬ 
ing  hardy  in  all  Seafons  :  The  Wood 
affords  Materials  to  the  Turner,  for 
admirable  Boxes,  Bowls,  Cups,  (ire. 
and  of  the  Leaf  is  made  one  of  the 
beft  Ointments,  for  the  Speedy  doling 
of  green  Wounds. 

'ARBUTUS^  a  Shrub  otherwife 
call’d  the  Strawberry-tree  or  Wilding , 
grows  common  and  naturally  in  Ire¬ 
land  ;  It  is  difficult  to  be  rais’d  from 
the  Seeds,  but  maybe  propagated  by 
Layers;  it  alio  endures  our  Climate* 
tmlefs  the  Weather  be  very  fevere  ; 
and  beautiful  Hedges  are  made  thereof. 
It  fhoqts  out  to  vaft  bulk  and  height 
on  Mount  Athos.  and  in  other  foreign 
Parts. 

ARCHED  LEGS,  an  Imperfe¬ 
ction  in  a  Horfe;  when  being  in  his 
natural  Polition,  he  has  his  Legs  bent 
forward,  and  his  whole  Leg  makes  a 
kind  of  Arch  or  Bow  :  It  proceeds 
from  exceffive  Labour,  which  has  caus’d 
the  Back-finews  to  fhrink  up,  fo  that 
the  Legs  remain  arched,  and  tremble 
when  they  are  ftopt  after  a  little 
riding.  Such  Horfes  are  not  absolutely 
tifelefs  becaufe  they  may  work  not- 
withftanding  this  Defeft  ;  and  feme 
foaled  with  arched  Legs  are  not  much 
the  worfe  for  Service. 

A  R  D  E  R  S  ;  are  fallowings  or 
flowings  of  Grounds. 

ARK,  a  large  Cheft  to  put  Fruit 
or  Corn  in. 

ARMAN;  a  Confection  of 
wonderful  efficacy  to  prevent  a  total 
Lofs  of  Appetite  in  Horles,  made  thus : 
u  Take  a  Dilh-full  of  the  Heart  of  a 
£t  fine  white  Loaf  crumbled  Small ; 
64  moiffen  it  with  Verjuice  or  Vinegar; 

add  a  Sufficient  quantity  of  Salt  and 
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u  Honey  of  Roles,  or  of  Violets,  or 
ct  (if  neither  can  be  had)  of  common 
44  Honey  ;  then  put  the  thin  Pafte  into 
44  a  Pot,  and  let  it  boil  a  quarter  of 
44  an  Hour  over  a  gentle  Firs  till  the 
4*  Superfluous  Moill ure  be  consum’d; 
14  afterwards  add  two  Drams  of  Cin- 
44  namon  powder’d,  a  dozen  and  a 
4‘  half  of  Cloves,  a  Nutmeg  grated, 
44  and  hall  a  pound  of  Powder-bugar. 
Then  boil  all  again  over  a  flow  Fire, 
half  a  quarter  of  an  Hour,  that  the 
Ingredients  may  be  thoroughly  mixr, 
and  the  Spice  incorporated  with  the 
Bread,  but  the  Fire  muff  be  very  fmall 
left  the  Virtue  of  the  Aromatick  In- 
gredients  fhould  fteam  out  :  That 
done,  put  the  quantity  of  a  Nut  of 
this  Arman  on  the  end  of  on  Ox’s 
Pizzle  (well  foften’d  by  foaking  in 
Water)  into  the  Horfe’s  mouth  that 
he  may  chew  thereon,  repeating  it 
five  or  fix  times  every  three  Hours. 
2.  Champing  upon  a  branch  of  Laurel 
or  of  a  Fig  tree  rubb’d  over  (after  it 
is  a  little  chew’d)  with  Honey  of 
Rofes  or  common  Rofes,  is  like  wife 
proper.  3.  The  fureft  Remedy  is, 
44  An  Ounce  of  Liver  of  Antimony 
44  powder’d  fine  and  mixt  with  moi- 
44  ften’d  Bran,  to  be  repeated  twice 
44  every  Day  for  leveral  Days  fuccef- 
44  lively:  For  it  will  infallibly  make 
the  Horfe  eat  heartily,  and  preferva 
him  in  good  Health.  See  Bag: 

ARMS,  ( in  falconry )  are  the 
Legs  of  an  Hawk  from  the  Thigh  to 
the  Foot. 

ARPEN  or  A  R  P  ENT,  an  Acre 
or  Furlong  of  Ground  ;  the  moft  or¬ 
dinary  one  being  called  VArpent  de 
France ;  its  one  hundred  Perches  fquare, 
allowing  eighteen  foot  to  the  Perch. 
Some  account  it  but  half  an  Acre.  Hence 
Arpentator  has  been  ufed  for  a  Meafurer 
of  Land. 

ARRACH,  Orrach,  or  Or  age ,  an 
Herb,  is  propagated  only  by  feed,  be¬ 
ing  one  of  the  quickeft  both  in  com¬ 
ing  up  and  running  into  Seed,  which 
laft  it  does  the  beginning  of  June. 
They  fow  it  pretty  thick,  and  fome  of 
it  Which  is  good  Seed  ffiouid  be  trans¬ 
planted 
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to  a  feparate  place.  Its  leaves 
are  very  good  in  Potage  and  in  Stuf¬ 
fings  :  It  thrives  very  well  in  all 
forts  of  Ground,  but  grows  faired  in 
ihe  bed. 

ARREARS,  or  A  R  RE  AGES, 
the  remainder  of  any  Rents  or  Moneys 
unpaid  at  the  due  time. 

ART  and  PART  ;  a  Term  us’d 
in  the  North  of  England^  and  in  Scot¬ 
land:  When  any  one  is  charged  with 
a  Crime,  they  fay,  He  is  Art  and  Part 
in  committing  the  fame  ;  i.  e.  he  was 
both  a  contriver  and  afted  his  part 
in  it. 

ARTICHOKE,  is  one  of  the 
mod  excellent  Fruits  of  the  Kitchen- 
Garden  \  and  recommended  as  upon 
other  accounts,  fo  for  its  conti¬ 
nuing  in  Sealbn  a  long  time.  The 
Ground  for  this  mud  be  very  well 
prepared,  and  mix’d  feveral  times  with 
good  Dung,  and  that  very  deep  ;  The 
flips  that  grow  by  the  fides  of  the 
old  dumps  ferve  for  Plants,  which  are 
to  be  fet  in  April ,  and  kept  water’d 
till  they  are  firmly  rooted  ;  and  thefe, 
if  drong  wiil  bear  Heads  the  Autumn 
following.  If  the  Soil  be  rich  the 
didance  between  mud  be  four  or  five 
Foot,  but  if  not  then  nearer  :  All 
their  other  Culture  till  Winter  is  only 
weeding  and  alike  watering,  if  the 
Spring  be  dry  5.  but  upon  the  approach 
of  Winter  for  their  fecurity  againd 
Frod,  cut  the  Leaf  within  a  fooc  of 
the  Ground,  and  raife  the  Earth  about 
them  in  form  of  a  Mole-hill  within 
two  or  three  Inches  of  the  top,  and 
then  cover  it  with  long  dung,  which 
fecures  them  alfo  againd  the  Rain  • 
but  others  put  long  dung  about  the 
Plant,  leaving  a  little  breadth-room  in 
the  middle,  and  this  does  very  well. 
An  Earthen  Pot  with  a  hole  at  the  top 
is  ufed  by  fome,  but  a  Bee-hive  is  bet- 
ter-  The  mod  ufual  way  is  to  cut 
their  Leaves  about  November ,  and  to 
cover  them  all  over  with  Earth,  and 
•let  them  lie  in  that  manner  till  the 
Spring  5  but  if  this  be  done  too  foon , 
it  may  rot  them  when  they  come  to 
be  ajicovePd  in  the  Spring  j  it  mud 
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be  done  gradually  at  three  feveral 
times,  at  about  four  Days  interval, 
led  being  yet  tender,  the  cold  Air 
fpoil  them.  Take  off  all  the  fmall 
flips,  and  leave  not  above  three  of  the 
dronged  to  each  Toot  for  Bearers  5 
and  a  fupply  of  good  fat  Mould  mud 
be  given  to  the  Roots  as  deep  as  con¬ 
veniently  may  be.  The  whole  Planta¬ 
tion  of  them  fhould  be  removed  in 
five  Years,  tho’  they  will  lad  much 
longer  in  a  good  deep  Mould. 

In  order  to  have  Fruit  in  Autumn 9 
its  neceffary  the  dem  of  fuch  as  have 
born  Fruit  in  the  Spring  fhould  be  cut 
off  to  prevent  a  fecond  fhoot ;  and 
thefe  ludy  Stocks  will  not  fail  of  bear¬ 
ing  very  fair  Heads,  provided  they  be 
well  drefs’d,  water’d  in  their  necefiity, 
and  the  flips  that  grow  on  the  fide  of 
the  Plants  which  drain  all  their  fub- 
dance,  taken  away. 

The  young  Buds  may  be  eaten  raw 
with  Pepper  and  Salt,  as  Melons,  Figs, 
&cm  ufually  are  5  and  the  Chard  be¬ 
ing  blanch’d  and  made  tender,  is  by 
fome  edeem’d  an  excellent  Difh,  fo  are 
the  Roots,  Stalks  and  Leaves,  if  blanch¬ 
ed  and  prefervM  while  young  and  ten¬ 
der  :  And  tho’  its  faid  Artichokes  are 
very  windy,  beget  Melancholy  Hu¬ 
mours,  hurt  the  Head,  hinder  Dige- 
dion,  &c.  yet  being  boiled  in  Broth, 
and  eaten  with  Pepper  and  Salt  at  the 
end  of  Dinner,  they  are  lefs  hurtful, 
and  more  pleafant  to  the  Stomach. 

The  Stalk  is  blanch’d  in  Autumn , 
and  the  Pith  eaten  raw  or  boiled  : 
The  way  of  preferving  them  frefli  all 
Winter,  is  by.  feparating  the  Bottoms 
from  the  Leaves,  and  after  Parboiling, 
allowing  to  every  Bottom  a  fmall 
earthen  Glafs-Pot,  burying  it  all  over 
in  frelh  melted  Butter,  as  they  do 
Wild-fowl,  &c.  or  if  more  than  one, 
in  a  larger  pot,  in  the  fame  Bed  and 
Covering,  layer  upon  layer.  They  are 
alfo  preterved  by  dringing  them  on 
Pack-thread,  a  clean  Paper  being  put 
between  every  Bottom,  to  hinder  them 
from  touching  one  another, and  fo  hung 
up  in  a  dry  place,  they  are  likewife 
pickled. 

q  4  ASH, 
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ASH,  is  reputed  Male  and  Female, 
the  one  affects  high  Grounds,  the 
other  Plains,  having  a  whiter  Wood, 
and  rifing  many  times  to  a  prodigious 
height,  fo  as  in  40  Years  from  the  Key, 
an  Aft)  has  been  fold  for  thirty  pounds 
Sterling.  Mr.  Evelyn  lays,  he  has 
been  informed  that  one  Perfon  planted 
fo  much  of  it  in  his  Life-time,  as 
was  valued  at  Fifty  thoufand  pounds. 
Gather  the  Keys  from  a  thriving 
Tree  about  the  end  of  October  when 
they  begin  to  fall  $  let  them  dry,  and 
fow  them  at  any  time  between  that  and 
Clmftmas,  but  not  altogether  fo  deep 
as  that  of  Oak  or  Beach.  It  is  good 
to  procure  feme  Keys  from  the  bed 
Spanijh  Trees.  A  fmaUfeminary  will 
ftore  a  whole  Country.  They  lie  a 
full  Year  in  the  Ground  before  they 
appear,  and  mull  be  carefully  fenc’d. 
If  you  would  make  a  considerable 
Wood  of  them,  Plow  or  Dig  a  parcel 
of  Ground  as  for  Corn,  and  with 
Oats,  or  with  what  other  Grain  you 
pleafe  fow  good  ftore  of  Keys,  Crab- 
Kernels,  <&c.  reap  your  Corn  in  its 
Seafon,  ar.d  the  Year  following  your 
Ground  will  be  cover’d  with  young 
Aft)es,  which  will  be  fit  to  ftand,  as  is 
beft,  or  to  be  tranfplanted  divers 
Years  after.  Thefe  are  much  better 
than  any  gathered  out  of  Woods,  be¬ 
ing  remov’d  when  one  foot  high  : 
Preferve  them  from  CatteJ,  that  are 
very  eager  to  crop  them.  They  are 
liard  to  betaken  up  when  grown  older, 
and  being  removed  take  no  great  hold 
till  the  fecond  Year,  when  they  grow 
a-main  5  yet  fometimes  they  thrive 
well  when  tranfplanted  at  five  or  fix 
Inches  diameter.  Lay  the  Keys  in 
Sand,  and  fome  moift  fine  Earth  S.  S.  S. 
but  fee  them  not  too  thick  or  double, 
and  in  a  covered  yet  airy  place,  a  Win¬ 
ter  before  you  fow  them  5  and  the  fe- 
cond  Year  they’ll  grow  apace.  If  you 
deanfe  apd  trim  them,  cut  not  the 
Head  nor  the  fibrous  parts  of  the 
Roots,  only  the  Tap-Root  is  to  be 
abated,  as  you  fee  convenient :  Do  this 
in  the  encreafe  of  OClober  or  November , 
and  not  in  the  Spring  when  young 
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the  Head  is  to  be  fpared,  but  being 
once  well  fixed,  cut  it  as  clofe  to  the 
Earth  as  you  pleafe,  then  it  will  fhoot 
prod igiou fly,  fo  as  in  a  few  Years  to 
be  fit  for  Fike-ftaves,  whereas  if  you 
take  it  out  of  the  Foreft  the  Head  muft 
be  ftvuck  off  which  much  impairs  it. 
Young  Ajbes  are  fometimes  in  Winter* 
Frofts  burnt  black  as  a  Coal  ;  then  to 
ufe  the  Knife  is  feafonable,  tho*  they 
commonly  recover  of  themfelves,  but 
(lowly.  Aft)  may  be  propagated  from 
a  bough  (lip’d  off  with  fome  of  the 
old  Wood  a  little  before  the  Bud  fwells, 
but  fearcely  by  Layers.  In  Spain  fuch 
as  they  referve  for  Spears  they  keep 
dripp’d  up  clofe  to  the  ftem,  and  plant 
them  in  clofe  Order  and  moifter  Pla¬ 
ces  5  they  cut  them  above  the  knot  in 
the  decreale  of  January,  which  is  too 
la  re  for  us.  ’Tis  faid  the  A[h  may 
be  inoculated  with  the  Pear  and 
Apple. 

Aft>  is  not  to  be  planted  in  Plowed 
Lands,  the  Roots  being  a  hindrance  to 
the  Coulter,  and  the  lhade  of  the 
Tree  malignant  to  Corn  •,  but  in 
Hedge*Rows  and  Plumps  they  thrive 
exceedingly,  and  may  be  difposM  at 
nine  or  ten  Foot  diftance.  In  planting 
a  Wood  of  feveral  kinds,  every  third 
Set  fhould  be  Afh.  The  beft  Afb 
delights  in  the  beft  Land,  which  it 
will  foon  impoveriOi,  yet  grows  in 
any,  fo  it  be  not  ft  iff,  wet,  or  marfhy  5 
they  thrive  mightily  by  the  Banks  of 
Cryftal  Rivers  and  Streams  There’s 
as  great  a  difference  in  the  Timber  of 
Aft),  as  of  Oak  or  Elm  :  TheGround- 
Ajh  much  excells  a  Bough  of  the  fame 
bulk.  Aft)  is  as  lading  for  building  as 
the  Oak,  and  often  preferr’d  before  it: 
It  grows  when  the  Bark  is  quite  peel’d 
off,  as  has  been  obferv’d  in  Forefts  ; 
Some  Aft)  is  focurioufly  vein’d,that  the 
Cabinet-Makers  equal  it  to  Ebony  and 
call  it  green  Ebony,  fo  that  when  Wood- 
Men  light  on  it  they  may  have  for  it 
what  they  will  $  they  ufe  the  China - 
Varnilh  upon  it,  which  makes  it 
fcarce  diftinguifliable  from  the  curi- 
oufly  Draper’d  Olive.  The  Knots  called 
Brvfium  and  MoUufiwn  frequently 

found 
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found  in  this  Wood  equal  to  that  of 
Maple,  being  exquilitely  Diaper’d,  and 
wafhed  like  the  Gamahes  of  Achates. 
Dr.  Tlot  fpeaks  of  drange  Figures  of 
Men,  Fifh  and  Beads,  found  in  a  Table 
of  old  Afh  in  a  Gentleman's  Houfe  in 
Oxfordfhire. 

The  ufe  of  the  Afh  next  to  that  of 
*he  Oak  is  mod  Univerfal :  It  ferves 
the  Soldier,  Seaman,  Husbandman, 
Carpenter,  Wheel-wright,  Cart-wright, 
Turner,  Cooper  and  other  Handy- 
crafts-men  for  Ploughs,  Harrows, 
Carts,  Axle-Trees,  Wheel-rings,  Lad¬ 
ders,  Oars,  Blocks  for  Pullies,  Balls, 
Mortifes,  Tenons,  &c.  Nothing  like 
it  for  Garden  Pallilado-Hedges,  Hop- 
yards,  Poles  and  Spears,  Handles, 
Stocks  for  Tools,  Spades,  Guns,  &c. 
The  Oil  of  Afls  is  excellent  to  recover 
hearing,  fome  drops  of  it  being  diddl'd 
hot  into  the  Ears  j  to  anoint  with  it, 
is  a  Soveraign  remedy  for  the  rot  of 
the  Bones,  Tooth-ach,  pains  in  the 
Kidneys  or  Spleen.  The  Seed  of  Afh 
is  accounted  an  admirable  remedy  for 
the  Stone.  The  Manna  of  Calabria 
fweats  out  of  the  Leaves  and  Boughs 
of  this  Tree  during  the  hot  Summer- 
Months.  The  white  and  rotten  do¬ 
tard-part  compofes  a  Ground  for  our 
Gallants  fweet  Powder.  The  Trun- 
chions  make  the  third  fort  of  the  mod 
durable  Coal,  and  is  the  bed  and 
fweeted  fuel  for  Ladies  Chambers. 
The  dead  Leaves  afford  relief  to  Cartel 
in  the  Winter  like  thofe-of  Elm  *,  there’s 
a  dwarf  fort  of  it  in  France  whofe 
Berries  feed  the  People  in  fcarce  Years. 
Afh- keys  while  young  and  tender  make 
a  fine  Pickle  5  and  when  almod  ripe 
they  are  good  to  preferve  Ale  or  Beer, 
efpecially  if  mixc  with  Hops.  But 
the  (hade  of  the  Afh  is  not  to  be  en¬ 
dured  becaufe  it  produces  a  Noxious 
Infeft  :  Neither  are  they  to  be  planted 
near  Gardens  by  reafon  of  their  fpread- 
ing  Roots  5  their  falling  Leaves  are 
alfo  drawn  by  their  long  dalks  into 
the  Worm-holes  by  cinders,  which 
with  their  dead  Keys  fuddenly  kifeft 
the  Ground.  The  Seafon  for  felling 
this  Tree  is  from  ffmmkr  to  February  $ 
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for  if  cut  down  too  early  or  too  late„ 
it  is  liable  to  the  Worm.  When  yon 
lop  Pollards,do  it  towards  the  Springs 
and  let  not  the  Lops  grow  too  great  5 
when  a  Pollard  comes  to  be  coniidera- 
bly  hollow  at  the  Head,  cut  it  down 
fpeedily  ;  and  when  the  Wood-peckers 
make  holes  in  it  which  condantly  de¬ 
notes  its  being  faulty,  fell  it  in  the 
Winter. 

ASHES  have  very  much  of  a  rich 
and  fertile  Salt  in  them,  and  therefore 
not  to  be  flighted  or  neglected,  be  they 
of  what  nature  or  kind  they  will. 

Virg,  ■■■  "-—iVe  pudet 
Efatos  tinerem  immundum  j  aft  are  per 

Agros. 

They  are  the  bed  Manure  of  any  to  lay 
upon  cold  or  wet  Grounds,  efpecially  if 
kept  dry,  that  the  Rain  do  not  wafh 
away  their  Salt:  But  as  their  Salt  is 
diminiflfd  by  Water,  fo  the  moiden- 
ing  them  with  Chamber-lye  or  Soap- 
fuds  will  extreamly  encreafe  their 
Strength.  Two  Load  of  thefe  Afhes 
will  manure  an  Acre  of  Land  better 
than  fix  of  thofe  that  are  expos’d  to 
wet  Weather,  and  not  order’d  after 
this  manner.  The  Afhes  of  any  fort 
of  Vegetables  are  well  known  to  be 
very  profitable  far  enriching  J^rfen 
Grounds,  as  is  evident  from  the  great 
Improvement  that  has  been  made  by 
burning  Fern,  Furze,  Heath,  Sedge, 
Stubble,  Straw,  Bean-dalks,  &c.  but 
of  all  forts  of  AOies,  Mr.  '  Mortimer 
fays,  thofe  of  Sea-coal  are  the  bed  for 
cold  Lands,  and  the  mod  lading. 

ASPARAGUS,  a  mod  delicate 
Garden- Plant  for  the  Kitchen,  is  *affed 
on  a  good  fat  Soil,  and  at  t wq  Years 
growth  may  be  tranfpl anted  i$jr  Bed% 
which  mud  be  well  prepared,  %  .dig¬ 
ging  fird  about  two  toot  deep  and 
four  wide,  and  made  level  at  thjjjfot- 
tom,  to  mix  fome  very  good  flit  eft 
Dung  with  the  Mould  and  fill  them 
up  :  They  are  planted  at  about  two 
foot  didanee,  in  three  or  four  rows  5 
and  you  mud  forbear  to  cut  them  for 
three  Ye*rs,  that  tljey  b<s  ftrong  and 
*  "  ”  mt 
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saot  ftubbed,  other  wife  they’ll  prove 
Ifout  finally  but  if  fpared  four  or  five 
Years  they’ll  grow  as  big  as  Leeks  : 
The  fmall  ones  are  to  be  left,  that  the 
Roots  may  grow  bigger,  fuffering  thofe 
that  fpring  up  about  the  end  of  the 
Seafon  to  run  into  Seed  5  and  by  this 
means  it  will  exceedingly  repair  the 
hurt  you  may  have  done  to  the  Plants 
In  reaping  their  Fruit.  When  you 
have  upon  Winter's  approach  cut  away 
ghe  Stalks,  the  Bed  is  to  be  covered 
with  frelh  Horfe-dung  four  or  five 
Fingers  thick  ;  but  Lome  ufe  Earth  four 
Fingers  thick,  and  two  Fingers  thick 
of  old  dung  which  will  keep  them 
from  the  Froft  :  The  Beds  are  to  be 
uncover’d  about  the  middle  of  March) 
and  good  fat  Mould  about  two  or  three 
Fingers  thick  fpread  over  them  5  let 
she  dung  be  laid  in  the  Allies  or  eife- 
where,  which  will  rot  and  be  fit  to 
irene w  the  Mould  the  following  Spring. 

If  the  old  Roots  of  this  Plant  be 
gaken  up  about  the  beginning  of  Janu¬ 
ary ,  and  planted  in  an  hot  Bed,  and  . 
well  defended  from  the  Frofts,  Afpa- 
vagus  may  be  had  at  Candlemas.  When 
you  cut  them  remove  a  little  of  the 
Earth  from  about  them,  left  the  others 
which  arp  ready  to  peep  be  wounded, 
und  let  them  be  cut  as  low  as  may  be 
conveniently.  , 

The  Bed  for  this  Plant  is  to  be 
cover'd  every  Year  with  a  little  Earth 
taken  off  from  the  Path-way,  lince  in¬ 
stead  of  linking  they  are  always  riling 
by  little  and  little  5  and  every  two 
Years  they  are  to  be  moderately  dung¬ 
ed  }  yearly  about  Michaelmas  the  Items 
are  cut  down,  and  the  faireft  taken 
for  Seed  ^  and  to  have  them  come  to 
bear,  an  Iron-Fork  (die  Spade  being 
dangerous)  is  to  be  ufed  to  draw  them 
Into  the  Nurlery-Beds.  The  mol] 
dreadful  Enemies  of  this  Plant  are  a 
fort  of  Fleas  that  fallen  upon  its 
Shoots  and  make  it  mifcarry,  againft 
which  Mifchiefs  there  has  been  as  yet 
no  remedy  found  out.  Afparagus  is 
of  an  Abfterlive  temperately  hot  and 
moift  Nature,  and  quickly  boiled,  but 
feeing  boil'd  in  too  great  a  quantity 
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together,  they  offend  the  Stomach,  \ 
The  Water  therefore  wherein  it  was  I 
firft  boiled  fhould  be  thrown  away., 
and  the  Afparagus  feafon’d,  with  Oil. 
Salt,  Pepper,  Orange-Juyce  or  Vine-' 
gar,  and  boiled  in  Wine.  It  does  not 
agree  with  Cholerick  Perfons,  but  old 
Men  may  eat  it  moderately. 

ASPENS.  See  Poplar. 

ASPER  5  a  Turkifl)  Coin  in  value 
about  five  EnglifJ)  Farthings. 

ATTAINT,  (among  Farriers)  a,, 
knock  or  hurt  in  a  Horfe’s  Leg,  which 
proceeds  either  from  a  blow  with  ano¬ 
ther  Horfe’s  Foot,  or  from  an  Over¬ 
reach  in  frofty  Weather,  when  a  Horfe 
being  rough-fhod,  or  having  Shoes 
with  long  Calks,  ftrikes  his  hinder 
Feet  againft  his  pore-leg.  For  the 
Cure,  wafih  away  the  Filth  with  Vi¬ 
negar  and  Salt,  and  cut  off  the  ioofe 
pieces  of  Flelh.  Then  apply  to  the 
Part  “  a  hot  Egg  boil’d  hard,  cut 
tc  thro’  the  middle,  and  fprinkied 
u  with  Pepper.  In  an  over-reach  in 
frofty  Weather,  let  the  Wound  be  im¬ 
mediately  walh  d  with  warm  Vinegar* 
and  then  fill’d  with  Pepper,  laying 
over  it  a  reftringent  Charge  of  Whites 
of  Eggs,  Chimney-foot  and  Vinegar, 
or  elfe  of  Lime  temper’d  with  Water. 
For  an  Over-reach  by  the  Calk  of 
Shoes,  fill  the  Hole  with  Gun-powder 
beaten  and  mixt  with  Spittle ;  then 
let  fire  to  it,  and  repeat  the  fame  the 
next  Day,  taking  care  to  keep  the 
Foot  and  Wound  from  moifture,  and 
wafhing  the  Sore  from  time  to  time 
with  Brandy  :  Other  wife  fill  the  Hole 
with  Cotton  dipt  in  Emplaftrum  Vi - 
vinum  melted  with  Oil  of  Rofes  in  a 
Spoon,  laying  a  Piaifter  of  the  fame 
over  all,  and  dreffing  after  this  manner 
every  Day. 

AVENUES,  WALKS,  &c.  to 
plant.  Moft  Walks  fhould  be  made  to 
lead  to  the  front  of  an  Houfe^  Garden- 
gate,  Highway-gate  or  Wood,  or  to 
end  in  a  Profpeft.  For  an  Avenue 
to  an  Houfe,  whatever  the  length  of 
the  Walk  is,  it  ought  to  be  as  wide  as 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  Front  5  and 
and  if  it  belong,  the  wider  it  is  the 

better. 
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better.  For  Walks  to  Woods,  Fro- 
fpefts,  &c.  they  ought  to  be  fixty  Foot 
In  breadth ;  and  becaufe  fuch  Walks  are 
a  long  time  before  they  become  fti2dy, 
it  would  be  expedient  to  plant  a  nar¬ 
rower  row  on  each  fide  rather  than  to 
lofe  the  ftatelinefs  of  the  main  Walk. 
*Tis  alfo  advifable  not  to  have  the 
Trees  planted  nearer  together  than 
thirty-five  or  forty  Foot  in  tire  Row  5 
and  tire  fame  diftance  is  to  be  obferv’d, 
when  they  are  fet  for  a  regular  Grove. 

AUGUST  ;  if  this  Month  prove 
dry,  warm,  and  free  from  high  Winds, 
it  rejoices  the  Husbandman’s  Heart, 
in  which  he  may  yet  tri-fallow,  as 
alfo  lay  on  Compoft  or  Soil,  as  well 
on  Barley  as  Wheat-land  :  And  this 
Month  being  the  chiefeft  in  Harveft 
for  moll:  forts  of  Grain,  good  ufe  is 
to  be  made  of  fair  Weather  while  it 
may  be  h^d.  About  the  end  of  it, 
After-grafs  may  be  mown,  as  alfo 
Clover,  St.  Feine,  and  other  French 
Hays  and  Grafs.  It  is  befides  the 
time  to  geld  Lambs,  and  to  provide 
good  Seed  well  picked  againft  Seed¬ 
time  5  you  muft  prop  up  the  Hop-poles 
which  the  Wind  has  blown  down,  and 
near  the  end  of  the  Month  gather 
Hops  ;  now  alfo  you  are  to  Vindemi- 
ate  and  take  the  Bees,  unlefs  you  fee 
caufe,  by  reafon  of  the  Weather  or 
Seafon,  to  defer  the  fame  untill  the 
middle  of  September  but  if  your 
Stocks  be  very  light  and  weak,  begin 
the  earlier,  and  make  your  Summer 
Perry  and  Cider. 

Early  inoculating  is  now  proper,  if 
before  you  began  not,  and  your  Bud 
of  that  year  is  to  be  gathered,  and 
this  work  to  be  done  before  the  Stocks 
are  removed.  All  fecond  Branches  or 
Shoots  of  this  fecond  Spring  are  to 
be  pruned  off,  but  care  is  to  be  had 
that  the  Fruit  be  not  expofed  without 
Leaves  fufficient  to  skreen  it  from  the 
Sun,  furniflung  and  nailing  up  what 
you  will  fpare  to  cover  the  defers  of 
the  Walls  ^  continue  yet  to  cleanfe  the 
Vines  from  the  exuberant  Branches 
«hat  too  much  hinder  the  Sun,  which 
fiiuft  pe  difcrgetly  done3  left  the  Fruit 
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fhrivel  by  being  too  much  expos’d. 
Pull  up  the  Suckers,  clip  Rofes  now 
done  bearing,  and  if  Plants  run  up  to 
Seed  over  haftily,  draw  their  Roots 
a  little  out  of  the  Earth,  lay  them 
along  in  it  foraewhat  banting,  and  clap 
fome  mould  about  them. 

About  the  middle  of  the  Month  be¬ 
gin  to  fow  Sptnage ,  to  be  ready  about 
the  middle  of  September ,  and  Maches 
for  Winter-Sallets,  alfo  Shell-Lettke, 
to  have  provifion  of  Cabbage- Lettices 
at  the  end  of  Autumn ,  and  during  the 
Winter- Seafon  Replant  Strawberry- 
plants  in  their  defign’d  places,  and 
pluck  up  their  Runners,  extirpate  the 
tall  Stalks,  and  purge  the  old  Tufts 
and  Leaves.  At  the  latter  end  of  the 
Month  fow  Cabbage  in  fome  good 
Expofition,  to  remove  into  a  Nurfery, 
and  all  the  Month  long  fow  fome,  as 
well  to  replant  at  the  end  of  Septem¬ 
ber  or  beginning  of  Oftober,  as  to 
remain  under  good  fhelter,  to  have 
convenient  hardnefs  againft  the  Cold3 
to  replant  again  after  Winter,  either 
in  the  naked  Earth  in  March ,  or  upon 
hot  Beds  in  February ,  which,  if  the 
Winter  be  very  cold,  muft  be  cover’d 
with  long  Litter.  Sow  Onions  now 
for  next  year,  which  muft  be  replanted 
in  March  ;  and  for  thofe  that  are  now 
ripe,  take  them  out  of  the  Ground  as 
foon  as  their  Stems  begin  to  dry,  and 
let  them  lie  ten  or  twelve  days,  dry¬ 
ing  in  the  Air,  before  they  be  put  up 
in  the  Granary  ^  or  elfe  let  them  be 
bound  up  in  Ropes,  for  other  wife 
they’ll  ferment  and  roc,  if  laid  up  be¬ 
fore  they  are  dry.  Much  Endive  is 
likewife  replanted  at  a  foot  diftance  5 
alfo  Royal  and  Perpignan- Lettices  ; 
fow  Maches  for  Lent, and  as  to  Endive  ; 
it  muft  be  tied  to  one,  two  or  three 
Bands  for  whit’ning.  Towards  the 
beginning  of  the  Month,  the  Sorrel 
that  was  clofe  cut  to  recruit  its  vigour, 
is  to  be  covered  all  over  with  an  inch 
thick  of  Compoft,  and  no  more,  for 
that  would  rot  them  :  Now  alfo  the 
Shallots  are  to  be  gathered,  and  Gar- 
lick  drawn  out  of  the  Ground. 

The 
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The  Provisions  and  Products  of 
this  Month  arc  very  coniiderable  }  of 
Apples,  the  Ladies-longing,  die  Kirk- 
jham  apple,  Joint  apple,  Seaming-apple, 
'Culhion- apple,  Spicing,  May-flower, 
Sheep  fnouc,  &,c.  are  the  mod  remark, 
able.  Pears  are  commonly  thefe  5 
The  Windfor,  So.veraign,  Orange, 
Bergamot,  Slipper-pear,  red  -Katharine, 
King- Katharine,  Penny-pear,  Pruffia- 
gjear,  Summer- Peppering,  Sugar-pear, 
Lording-pear,  And  thefe  the 

Peaches  and  Apricocks,^.  The  Roman’ 
peach,  Man-peach,  Quince-peach,  Ram * 
irouillet,  Musk-peach,  Grand  Carnation, 
iPo«K^rf/-peach,  Crown  peach,  Rourde- 
aux-  peach,  Lavar-peach,  Maudlen, 
Mnion- peach,  Defpot,  Savoy  Malaco- 
toon,  <&c.  There  are  fome  Ne&arines 
alfo,  as  the  Murrey  NefVarine,  Tawny 
Red  Roman ,  Little  Green  Nectarine, 
Clufter- Nectarine,  and  Yellow  Ne&a- 
rine.  And  befides  the  Clufter-Grape, 
Mufcadine-Conmils,  Cornelians,  Mul¬ 
berries,  Figs,  Filberts,  Melons,  &c, 
you  have  thele  Plums,  viz.  The  Im¬ 
perial  Blew,  white  Dates,  yellow  Pear- 
plum,  black  Pear-plum,  whiteNutmeg, 
late  Pear,  plum,  Great  Anthony,  Tur- 
Tej-plum,  and  the  Jane-plum.  As  for 
the  Kitchen  Garden,  you  have  now 
ffore  of  white  Endive,  Melons,  and 
Cucumbers,  with  fome  Citruls  or 
Pompions  out  of  it. 

In  the  Parterre  and  Flower-Garden, 
now  is  the  time  to  take  up  your 
Bulbous  Iris,  or  to  low  their  Seeds  } 
as  alfo  thole  of  Lark-heels,  Candy- 
Tufts,  Columbines,  Iron- coloured 
Pox- Gloves,  Hoiy-Hocks,  and  fuch 
Plants  as  can  endure  Winter  and  die 
approaching  Seafons.  Some  Anemony- 
Roots  to  have  Flowers  all  Winter  may 
fee  planted,  if  the  Roots  efcape,  and 
the  Seed  being  of  the  laft  Year  taken 
up  to  be  now  tranfplanted  for  bearing  5 
as  alfo  Plant  Deus  Caninus ,  Autumnal 
Crocus ,  and  Colcbicifms  :  Sow  Jikewife 
31 Tarcijfus,  and  Oriental  Jacynths ,  and 
Replant  fuch  as  will  not  do  well  out 
of  the  Earth  :  Gilliflowers  may  be 
flipped,  and  Alatetnus- Seed  gathered 
from  day  to  day  as  it  grows  riue5  and 
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black,  and  let  the  fame  be  fpread 
fweat  and  dry  before  it  be  put  up  } 
wherefore  it  muft  fee  fometimes  moved 
with  a  Broom  or  Whisk  that  the 
Seeds  may  not  clog  together,  nnlefs 
you  would  feparate  it  from  the  Muci¬ 
lage,  for  then  you  muft  a  little  bruife 
it,  wet,  walh,  and  dry  them  in  a 
Cloth}  moft  other  Seeds  may  now 
likewile  be  gathered  from  Shrubs,  as 
diey  are  found  to  ripen. 

About  die  middle  of  this  Month 
Auricula's  are  to  be  lown  and  tranf¬ 
planted,  dividing  old  and  lufty  Roots, 
and  alfo  picking  out  your  Seedlings} 
and  thefe  like  beft  a  loomy  Sand,  or 
moift  light  Earth,  yet  rich  and  fhadecL 
And  towards  the  end  of  it  Anemony 
Seeds,  Ranunculus' s,  &c.  may  be 
Town,  lightly  covered  with  fat  mould 
in  Cafes,  ftiaded  and  frequently  re- 
frefhed  }  as  alfo  Cyclamens,  Jacynths, 
Iris  Hepaticay  Primrofes,  pr Hilaries, 
Martagon,  Fraxinel,  Tulips,  but 
with  patience  for  feme  of  them  }  be- 
caufe  they  flower  not  till  three,  four, 
five,  fix  or  feven  years  after,  efpecially 
the  Tulips,  unlefs  the  Seeds  be  fown 
fo  (hallow  that  diey  cannot  penetrate 
or  fink  above  an  inch  or  two,  for 
which  reafon  their  Beds  muft  not  be 
difturb’d,  but  Hand-weeded,  and  left 
under  fome  warm  place,  yet  ftiaded, 
till  the  heats  are  paft,  leaft  the  Seeds 
dry,  only  die  Hepatica' s  and  Primrofes 
may  be  fowed  in  fome  lefs  expofed 
Beds.  The  only  Seafon  for  removing 
and  laying  perennial  or  Win  ter- Greens 
is  about  Bartholomew -tide,  and  what¬ 
ever  is  moft  obnoxious  to  Frofts,  die 
Shoots  and  Branches  of  the  paft  Spring 
being  taken  and  pegged  down  in  very 
rich  Earth,  and  Soil  perfeftly  confumed, 
and  watered  upon  all  occafions,  during 
the  Summery  and  by  that  time  twelve 
Mondis  they  will  be  ready  to  remove, 
and  are  to  be  tranfplanted  into  fit 
Earth,  fet  in  the  (hade,  and  kept  mo¬ 
derately  moift,  not  over-wet,  left  the 
young  Fibres  rot }  after  three  weeks 
they  muft  be  fet  in  an  airy  place,  but 
not  in  the  Sun,  till  fifteen  days  more 
are  over.  The  Flowers  now  in  prime, 
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ire  Afttaranthut,  AngaUis  Lufttanka, 
Affef  Atticus ,  Sfanifl)  Bells,  Carnati¬ 
ons,  yellow  Stocks,  yellow  mountain 
Hearts,  French  Marigolds,  Scabious, 
famines,  Dailies,  Lark-heels,  and  a 
multitude  more. 

A  U  LN,  a  Meafure  us’d  in  France , 
which  at  Rouen ,  is  equal  to  one  £»- 
glifl)  EH,  at  Calais  to  i.  5Z,  at  Lyons, 
to  1.  oi<5,  and  at  Paris ,  to  o.  95. 

AUMBRY,  a  Country- word  for  a 
Cupboard  to  keep  Victuals  in. 

A  UME,  (of  Khenifh  Wine)  a  Mea¬ 
fure  containing  ido  Pints,  or  40 
Englifb  Gallons. 

AURICEL-WEIGH  T  5  3U*fi 

Hand-Sale- weight,  or  from  An  fa,  the 
handle  of  the  Ballance,  is  a  kind  of 
Weight  with  Scales  hanging,  or  Hooks 
faften’d  at  each  end  of  a  Beam  or 
Shaft,  which  a  Man  us’d  to  lift  up 
from  hrs  Fore-finger  or  Hand,  and  fo 
difeern’d  the  equality  or  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  weight  and  the  tiling  weigh¬ 
ed  •,  But  becaufe  there  was  wont  to  be 
great  deceit  therein,  it  has  been  for¬ 
bidden  by  Law  many  Ages  ago,  and 
the  even  Ballance  only  allow’d  :  How¬ 
ever  it  is  hill  us’d  in  feveral  parts  of 
England,  and  by  Some  judged  to  be 
the  fame  as  that  of  Meat  fold  by  Poi- 
fing  in  the  hand,  without  putting  into 
the  Ballance. 

AURICULA,  an  Ear,  the  out- 
fide  of  the  Ear  :  Alfo  the  Herb  Borage, 
having  rough  hairy  Leaves,  a  brown 
hairy  Stalk,  and  fair  blew  fharp-pointed 
Flowers  with  fmall  yellow  threads  in 
the  middle,  the  Root  has  many  Fi¬ 
bres.  This  being  a  tender  Plant  im¬ 
patient  of  cold,  may  be  fet  in  a  Pot 
and  manag’d  after  the  fame  manner 
with  the  Cardinal-flower,  which  fee. 

AURICULA-MURIS,  the  Herb 
Moufe-ear  of  lingular  Virtue  in  Wound- 
drinks,  Plaifters  and  Ointments,  and 
for  the  Cure  of  feveral  Difeafes. 

AURICULA  URSI.  See  Stars- 
ears. 

AUTUMN-C  ALVILE,  an  Ap- 
i  pie  of  a  iongilh  fhape,  and  very  red 
colour  both  within  and  without,  efpe- 
dally  thofe  of  them  which  have  a  moll 
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agreeable  Violet-Smell,  that  render^ 
them  fo  confidcrable  5  the  moft  excel¬ 
lent  ones  have  always  their  Pulp  more 
deeply  ting’d  with  red,  and  are  more 
beautiful  than  the  reft  *  they  commonly' 
keep  from  Ottober  till  January  and 
February  ;  it  is  a  very  good  Fruit  ten 
eat  raw,  and  no  lefs  excellent  to  b® 
us’d  in  compotes. 

AWNS  or  ANES,  the  Spires 
or  Beards  of  Barley,  or  other  bearded 
Grain. 


B. 

BACKBERIND  or  BACK  BE- 
ROND,  an  old  Saxon  word, 
which,  in  ftriftnefs  of  Speech,  fignifies, 
to  bear  upon  the  Back,  or  about  a 
Man.  But  Manwood  notes  it  for  one 
of  the  four  Circumftances  or  Cafes,, 
wherein  a  Forefter  may  Arreft  the  Bo¬ 
dy  of  an  Offender  againft  Pert  or 
Venifon  in  the  Foreft  ;  for  by  the  Af- 
fize  of  the  Foreft  of  Lancajler  (fays  he) 
Taken  with  the  Manner,  is  when  one  is 
found  in  the  King’s  Foreft  in  any  of 
thefe  four  Degrees  ^  Stable- [land.  Dog- 
draw,  Back-berond  and  Bloudy-hand , 
which  fee  in  their  proper  places. 

BACK-SINEW,  being  the  mod 
conliderable  part  in  a  Horfe’s  Leg 
Ihould  be  large,  firm  and  at  a  good 
diltance  from  the  Shank-bone  ;  the 
broadeft  and  flatteftLegs  being  the  belt 
It  ought  alfo  to  be  obferv’d,  if  the 
Back-finew  does  not  quite  fail  as  it 
were,  juft  heneath  the  Ply  or  bending 
of  the  Knee  :  For  tho’  it  Ihould  not  be 
fo  big  there,  as  in  the  middle  of  the 
Shank  ^  yet  in  fome  Horfes  it  dimi¬ 
ni  (hes  fo  exceffively  that  in  that  place 
»tis  no  bigger  than  one’s  Thumb  or  is 
fo  clofe  fixe  to  the  Bone,  that  it  but 
very  little  appears.  This  very  much 
weakens  the  ftrength  of  a  Leg  -7  and 
fuch  Horfes  are  apt  to  ftumble,  or  at 
leaft  to  trip  and  fir  ike  with  their  Toes 
againft  the  Stones* 
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BACKING  a  Colt,  after  he  has 
Been  exercis’d  for  force  time  Morning 
and  Evening,  and  you  find  him  obe¬ 
dient,  as  directed  under  the  Head 
Colt 5  then  take  him  into  fome  plow’d 
Ground,  the  lighter  the  better  ;  and 
when  you  have  made  him  Trot  a 
good  pace  about  in  your  Hand,  and 
thereby  taken  from  him  all  his  Wan- 
tonnefs,  look  and  fee  whether  your 
'Tackling  be  firm  and  good,  and  every 
tiling  in  its  true  and  proper  place  ;  when 
having  one  to  Hay  his  Head  and  govern 
the  Chafing  Rein,  you  may  take  his 
Back,  yet  not  fuddcnly,  but  by  de 
grees,  and  with  divers  heavings,  and 
lialf-rifings,  which  if  he  endure  pa¬ 
tiently,  then  fettle  your  felf,  but  if 
he  fhrink  and  diflike,  then  forbear  to 
mount,  and  chafe  him  about  again, 
and  then  offer  to  mount,  and  do  this 
till  he  be  willing  to  receive  you.  After 
you  are  fettled,  receive  your  Stirrups, 
and  cherifh  him  5  put  your  Toes  for¬ 
ward,  and  he  that  flays  his  Head,  let 
him  lead  him  forward  half  a  dozen 
paces,  then  cherifh  him  again,  and 
iTiake  and  move  your  felf  in  die  Saddle, 
then  let  him  day  his  Head*  and  re¬ 
move  his  Hand  a  little  from  the  Cave- 
%on%  and  as  you  thruft  your  Toes 
forward,  let  him  move  him  forward 
with  his  Reins,  till  you  have  made 
him  apprehend  your  own  motion  of 
Body  to  Foot,  which  mull  go  equally 
together,  and  with  Spirit  alfo  ;  fo  that 
he  will  go  forward  without  the  other’s 
affiflance  and  flay  upon  the  reflraint 
of  your  own  Hand  ;  then  cherifh  him, 
and  give  him  Grafs  and  Bread  to  Eat, 
alight  from  his  Back,  mount  and  un¬ 
mount  twice  or  thrice  together  5  ever 
mixing  them  with  cherifhings  5  thus 
exercife  him  till  he  be  made  perfeft 
in  going  forwards  and  Handing  flill 
at  pleafure  :  This  being  done  the 
long  Rein  may  be  laid  afide,  and  the 
Band  about  the  Neck,  and  only  ufe 
the  Trenches  and  Cavezon,  with  the 
Martingal ,  and  let  a  Groom  lead  the 
way  before, or  another  Horfe, going  only 
Hraight  forwards,  and  make  him  Hand 
till  when  you  pleafe, which  will  be  foon 
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effefled  by  Trotting  him  after  another 
Horfe  ;  fometimes  equally  with  him 
fometimes  before,  fo  that  he  may  fix 
upon  no  certainty  but  your  own  plea¬ 
fure,  and  be  fure  to  have  regard  to  the 
well  carriage  of  his  Neck  and  Head, 
and  as  the  Martingal  flackens,  fo 
flraighten  it  from  time  to  time. 

BADGER,  one  that  carries  Bag¬ 
gage  or  Euggage,  particularly  a  li¬ 
cens’d  Huckfler  that  buys  Corn  or 
other  Provifions  in  one  Place,  and 
carries  them  to  another  to  make  Profit 
thereof 

BADGER;  a  wild  Bead,  other- 
wife  call’d  a  Gray ,  Brock ,  Borefott  or 
Baufon  ;  has  the  Male  difiinguifhed 
from  the  Female,  by  the  firfl  being 
call’d  a  Boar-Big^  and  the  other  a  Sow  ; 
and  of  tills  Bead  (fays  Gefner )  there 
are  two  kinds  ;  the  one  refembling  a 
Dog  in  his  Feet,  the  other  an  Hog  in 
his  Cloven  Hoofs,  their  Snout  alfo 
having  the  fame  difference  ;  befides, 
the  one  has  a  grayer  or  whiter  Coat 
than  the  other,  and  goes  far  out  in 
feeking  his  Prey ;  they  alfo  differ  in 
their  Food,  the  one  eats  Flefh  and 
Carrion,  the  other  Roots  and  Fruits  : 
But  Mr.  Neberville  mentions  two  forts, 
in  a  different  manner,  faying  that  one 
of  them  cafts  his  Fiants  long  like  a 
Fox,  and  has  Refidence  in  Rocks, 
making  very  deep  Furrows  ;  whereas 
the  other  makesthem  in  light  Ground, 
and  has  more  variety  of  Cells  and 
Chambers  than  the  former  :  The  firH 
has  hisThroat,Nofe  and  Eyes,yellowifh 
as  a  Martern’s  throat,  and  is  much 
blacker  and  lighcer-Legg’d  than  the 
Badger- whelp  as  the  lafi  is  call’d  ;  both 
forts  live  upon  Flefh,  hunting  greedily 
after  Carrion,  and  are  very  mifebievous 
to  Warrens,  especially  when  big  with 
Young.  In  general,  they  are  Beads 
that  have  very  fharp  Teeth,  broad 
Back,  and  longer  Legs  on  the  right 
fide  than  the  left,  and  therefore  run 
befi  when  they  are  on  the  fide  of  an 
Hill  or  a  Cart-road  way.  Their  fore* 
Legs  have  very  fharp  Nails  bare  and 
apt  to  dig  withal,  being  five  both  be. 
fore  and  behind,  but  the  hinder  very 

much 
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i?ftuda  thorter  and  cover'd  with,  hair  : 
Their  fcent  is  ftrong,  and  they  are 
much  infeded  with  Lice  about  the  Pri¬ 
vities  5  they  are  of  a  very  cold  Na¬ 
ture,  and  therefore  when  it  Snows  they 
will  not  come  out  of  their  holes  for 
three  or  four  days  together  ;  and  at 
bed  they  are  inclinable  to  be  very 
fieepy,  efpecially  in  the  day-time  ; 
they  feldom  dir  abroad  but  in  the 
Night.  They  are  long-Livers,  and  by 
extreme  Age  will  grow  Blind,  when 
they  never  dir  out  of  their  Recedes, 
but  are  fed  by  fuch  as  have  their  Sight. 
They  eat  their  Flefh  in  Italy  and  Ger¬ 
many  ;  it’s  befi  in  September  if  it  be 
far,  and  themfelves  love  Hogs  flefh 
above  any  other  5  for  take  but  a  piece 
of  Pork  and  bring  it  over  a  Badger’s 
Burrow,  and  if  he  be  within,  you  fhall 
quickly  fee  him  appear.  When  tlvefe 
Creatures  Earth,  after  they  have  en¬ 
ter’d  a  good  depth  by  digging,  for  the 
clearing  of  the  Earth  out,  one  of  them 
falls  on  his  Back,  and  the  other  lays 
Earth  on  the  Belly,  and  fa  taking  his 
hinder  feet  in  his  mouth,  draws  the 
Belly-laden  Badger  out  of  the  hole, 
and  having  disburden’d  himfelf,  re¬ 
enters,  and  does  the  like  till  all  is 
Anifh’d  $  nay,  it’s  diver  lion  enough  to 
behold  them,  when  they  gather  Mate¬ 
rials  for  their  Couch,  as  Straw,  Leaves, 
Mofs,  or  the  like  5  for  they  wrap  up 
as  much  together  with  their  Feet  and; 
Head  as  a  Man  can  well  carry  under 
his  Arms,  and  will  make  fhift  alfo  to 
get  it  into  their  Cells. 

BADGER-HUNTING  5  they 
are  fo  fubtiL  Animals,  that  when  they 
perceive  the  Terriers  begin  to  yearn, 
they’ll  flop  the  holes  between  the 
Terriers  and  them  5  and  if  the  Ter- 
riers  continue  laying,  they  will  re¬ 
move  their  Baggage  with  them,  and 
go  into  another  Apartment  or  Cham¬ 
ber  of  the  Burrow,  whereof  they  have 
many,  and  fo.  will  remove  from  one 
to  another,  till  they  can  go  no  fur¬ 
ther,  barricading  the  way  as  they  go. 
But  more  particularly  for  the  Hunting 
of  them  it’s  perform’d  thus  :  Firft  leek 
the  Earths  and  Burrows  where  the 
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Badger  lies,  and,  in  a  clear  Moon-fhttit 
Night,  flop  all  the  holes  but  one  or 
two  5  placing  therein  Sacks  faden’dl 
with  drawing-firings,  which  may 
fhut  him  up  as  foon  as  he  drains  the 
Bag.  And  when  the  Sacks  or  Bags 
are  thus  fet,  cad  off  the  Hounds,  ami 
beat  all  the  Groves,  Hedges  and  Turfs 
within  a  Mile  or  two  about,  when  the 
Badgers  that  are  abroad,  being  alarm’d 
by  the  Dogs,  will  forthwith  repair  t® 
their  Earths  or  Burrows,  and  fo  be 
taken.  Now  let  the  Perfon  that 
watches  the  Sacks,  ftand  clofe  and 
upon  a  clear  Wind,  or  elfe  the  Badger 
will  find  him  and  fly  fome  other  way 
for  fafety  ;  but  if  the  Hounds  either 
encounter  him,  or  undertake  the  chafe 
before  he  Earths,  he’ll  then  Aand  at 
Bay  like  a  Bear,  and  make  mod  in¬ 
comparable  Sport. 

Then  as  to  the  rnftruments  ufed  in 
digging,  and  the  manner  how  to  dig 
out  the  Badger ,  you  mud  in  the  drlt 
place  have  fuch  as  are  fit  to  Dig  with, 
next  fo  many  Terriers  garnifhed  with 
Bells  hung  in  Collars  to  make  him 
bolt  the  foener  :  Befides  which,  the 
Collars  will  be  fome  fmall  defence  to 
the  Dogs.  The  Indruments  are  thefe, 
a  fharp.  pointed  Spade,  which  ferves 
to  begin  the  Trench  where  the  Ground 
is  harded,  and  broader  Tools  will  not 
fo  well  enter  ;  the  long  hollowed 
Spade,  which  is  ufeful  to  dig  away 
Roots,  having  very  fharp  edges;  the 
flat  broad  Spade  to  dig  withal,  when 
the  Trench  is  better  opened  and  the 
Ground  fofter ;  Mattocks  and  Pick- 
axes  to  dig  in  hard  Ground,  when  at 
Spade  will  do  but  little  fervice ;  the 
Cole-rake  to  eleanfe  the  hole,  and  to 
keep  it  from  dopping  up  ;  the  Clamps, 
whereby  the  Badger  may  be  taken  out' 
alive  to  make  fport  therewith  after¬ 
wards  :  And,  it  were  not  amifs  to 
have  a  pail  of  Water  to  refrefh  Ter¬ 
riers  alter  they  are  taken  out  of  the 
Earth  to  take  breath.  The  fame  may 
be  done  by  a  Fox. 

BADMINTON-CAVE  S,  are 
Cares  in  the  County  of  Wilts^  all  lying 
in  a  row,  hue  of  different  dimeziflons 
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the  manner  of  which  Is  two  long 
Stones  fee  upon  the  fides,  covered  on 
the  top  with  broad  Stones  5  the  leaft 
of  thefe  Caves  is  four  foot  wide,  and 
fome  of  them  nine  or  ten  foot  long, 
wherein  Spurs,  pieces  of  Armour,  and 
the  like,  have  been  found,  not  long 
fince*  by  tliofe  that  digged  in  them, 
which  makes  them  to  be  looked  upon 
as  the  Tombs  of  fome  ancient  He- 
toes. 

B  A  G  5  this  is  an  uncertain  quantity, 
as  of 

Allfionds  about  g  C 

Anife-feed  3  to  4  C. 

JPepper  I  and  a  quarter  to  g  C. 

GoatS’hair  2  to  4  C. 

Cotton  yarn  z  and  a  half  to  4  and  a 

quarter. 

BAG,  to  retrieve  a  Horfe’s  loft  Ap¬ 
petite  }  c  Put  an  Ounce  of  AJfa  foetida 

*  and  as  much  Powder  of  Savin  into  a 

*  Bag  to  be  ty’d  to  the  Bit,  keeping 

*  him  bridled  for  two  Hours,  feveral 
&  times  a  Day  :  As  foon  as  you  take 
off  the  Bridle,  he’ll  fall  to  eating  5  the 
fame  Bag  will  ferve  a  long  time. 

BAILIFFS^  everyCounty  being  Sub 
divided  into  Hundreds,  fo  called  at  firft, 
either  for  containing  an  hundred  Hou- 
fes,  or  an  hundred  Men,  bound  to  find 
Arms,  or  Wapen-Takes  5  every  fuch 
Wapen-Take  or  Hundred  has  com¬ 
monly  a  Bailiff }  a  very  ancient  Office, 
and  of  great  Authority,  but  now  very 
little.  The  ordinary  Bailiffs  are  of  two 
forts,  Bailiffs- Errant,  and  Bailiffs  of 
Franchifes ;  the  firft  are  thofe  whom 
the  Sheriffs  appoint  to  go  up  and  down 
the  County  to  ferve  Writs,  Summon 
the  County-Seffions  or  the  like  $  but 
the  other  are  fuch  as  are  appointed  by 
every  Lord  within  his  Liberty,  to  do 
fuch  Offices  therein,  as  the  Bailiff- 
Errant  does  at  large  in  the  County. 

■j . """’But  Bailiff  of  a  Commote  in 

Wales  feems  to  have  fome  power  of 
Judicature  within  the  Precinfts  of 
the  Commote}  for  thus  we  Read  in 
Stat.Wallia  :  Balivi  autem  Commotorum 
ale  tatm  teneant  Commotos  fuos7  &  fa- 
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ftidctm  faceant  &  exerceant  inter  titi* 
gantes. 

BAKE-HOUSE}  the  conveni¬ 
ences  thereof  fhould  be  fuch  as  to 
have  a  good  Bolting-houfe  with  large 
Pipes  to  bolt  Meal  in,  fair  Troughs 
to  lay  Leaven  in,  and  fweet  Sabes  to 
receive  die  Bran  :  It  muft  be  furnifh’d 
with  Bolters,  Seatces,  Ranges  and 
Meal-fieves  of  all  forts,  both  fine  and 
coarfe,  fair  Tables  to  mould  on,  large 
Ovens  to  Bake  in,  the  foals  thereof 
rather  of  one  or  two  entire  Scones, 
than  of  many  Bricks,  and  the  Mould 
to  be  made  narrow,  fquare  and  eafie 
to  be  covered :  But  for  Peels,  Cole- 
Rakes,  Maukins,  and  the  like,  tbo* 
neceflary,  yet  they  are  of  fuel's  general 
ufe  as  to  need  no  Defcription. 

BAKING,  is  a  neceflary  Art  to 
be  known,  and  Meals  for  Bread,  which 
are  either  Simple  or  Compound  }  Sim¬ 
ple,  as  Wheat  or  Rye }  Compound, 
as  Wheat  and  Rye  mix’d,  or  Rye, 
Wheat  and  Barley  mingled  together 
of  thefe  the  oldeft  Meal  is  ever  tbs 
beft  and  yields  moft,  fo  it  be  fweet  and 
untainted ;  for  the  prefervation  where¬ 
of  it  is  requiflte  to  cleanfe  the  Meal 
well  from  Bran,  and  to  keep  it  in  fweet 
Veffels.  1.  For  Baking  of  Ample  Meal, 
your  beft  and  principal  Bread,  isMan- 
chet  baked  thus.  Firft,  your  Meal 
being  ground  upon  the  black  Stones, 
if  it  be  poffible,  which  makes  the  whi- 
teft  Flower,  and  boulted  through  the 
fineft  Bolting  cloth }  you  are  to  put  it 
into  a  clean  Kinivel,  and  opening  the 
Flower  hollow  in  the  midft,  pour  in 
the  quantity  of  three  Pints  to  a  Bufhel, 
more  or  jefs  of  the  beft  Ale,  with  Barm 
and  Salt  to  feafon  it  }  Pour  in  your 
Liquor  reafonably  warm,  and  Knead 
all  very  well  together  with  both  your 
Hands,  through  the  Brake,  or  for  want 
thereof,  fold  the  Dough  in  a  Cloth, 
and  with  your  Feet  tread  it  a  good 
while}  then  letting  it  lie  an  hour  or 
thereabouts  to  fwell,  take  it  out,  and 
mould  it  into  round  and  flat  Man- 
chets  }  fcotch  them  about  the  middle 
to  give  leave  to  rife,  prick  the  Dough 
with  your  Knife  on  the  top,  and  fo 


jmtting  it  into  the  Oven,  bake  it  with 
a  gentle  Fire  z.  For  the  baking  of 
the  befr  Cheat-bread,  which  is  alfo 
i  limply  made  of  Wheat,  after'  the  Meal 
is  drefs’d  and  bolted  thro’  a  more 
I  coarfer  Bolter  than  was  us’d  for  your 
I  Manchet,  and  put  into  a  dean  Tub, 
Trough  or  Kinivel  ;  take  four  Leaven 
that  is  a  Piece  of  fuch-like  Leaven  fav’d 
from  a  former  Batch,  and  well  filled 
with  Salt,  and  fo  laid  up  to  four,  and 
this  you  are  to  break  in  fmall  Pieces, 
into  warm  Water,  and  then  ftrain  it  ; 
which  being  done,  make  a  deep  hol¬ 
low  Hole,  as  aforefaid,  in  the  midft  of 
the  Flower,  and  therein  put  the  drain¬ 
ed  Liquor-  then,  with  your  Hand, 
mix  fome  part  of  the  Flower  there¬ 
with,  till  your  Liquor  be  as  thick  as 
Pancake-batter  $  then  cover  it  all  over 
with  Meal,  and  foletit  lie  all  Night; 
next  Morning  ftir  it  and  all  the  red  of 
the  Meal  well  together*-  and  with  a 
little  more  warm  Water,  Barm  and 
Salt,  to  feafon  it,  bring  it  to  a  perfect 
Leaven,  ftiff  and  firm  :  Afterwards 
knead,  break  and  tread  it,  as  was  faid 
before  concerning  Manchets,  and  fo 
mould  it  up  into  reafonable  Loaves  • 
then  bake  it  with  an  indifferent  good 
Heat.  And  thus,  according  to  thefe  < 
two  Examples,  you  may  bake  any  Lea¬ 
vened  or  unleavened  Bread,  whether 
it  be  flmple  Corn,  as  Wheat  or  Rye 
of  it  felf  5  or  compound-Grain,  as 
Wheat  and  Rye,  Wheat  and  Barley, 
Rye  and  Barley,  or  any  other  mixt 
white  Corn  ;  only  becaufe  Rye  is  a 
little  ftrong  er  Grain  than  Wheat,  it’s  j 
good  to  put  the  Water  a  little  hotter 
thereto  than  to  the  Wheat.  3.  But 
more  particularly  for  your  Oven-Bread, 
or  Bread  for  hir’d  Servants,  which  is 
the  coarfefi  Sort  for  Man’s  life;  take 
two  Bufhels  of  Barley ,  two  Pecks  of 
Peafe,  a  Peck  of  Wheat  or  Rye,  and  a 
Feck  of  Malt,  all  which  grind  together 
and  drefs  through  a  Meal-Sieve  ;  then 
putting  it  into  a  four  Trough,  get  Li¬ 
quor  on  the  Fire,  and  when  it  boils 
let  one  put  in  the  Water,  and  another 
with  the  Mafh- Rudder  {fir  fame  of  the 
Flower  therewith,  after  it  has  been 


feafoffd  with  Salt,  and  fo  let  it  be  til! 
next  Day  :  Afterwards  putting  to  the 
reft  of  the  Flower,  work  it  up  into  ftiff 
Leaven,  then  mould  it,  and  bake  it  in 
great  Loaves  with  a  ftrong  Heat  :• 
if  your  Trough  be  not  four,  e- 
no  ugh  to  four  the  Leaven,  then  you 
are  to  let  ft  be  longer  in  the  Trough, 
or  elfe  take  the  help  of  a  four  Leaven 
with  jour  boiling  Water;  for  the  hot* 
ter  your  Liquor  is,  the  lefs  will  the 
Smell  or  the  Ranknefs  of  the  Peafe  be 
perceiv’d. 

BALE;  This  is  a  Pack  of  Mer¬ 
chandize,  but  it  is  of  different  Quan¬ 
tity,  as  of 

Cotton-Tarn  3  to  4  C. 

Raw  Silk  1  to  4  C. 

Loekram  or  Dowlas  three,  three  and  afa 
half,  or  four  Pieces, 

BALKS;  Are  Ridges  or  Banks 
between  two  Furrows,  or  Pieces  of 
Ground  unplough’d :  The  Word  is 
fome  times  us’d  for  Poles  or  Rafters 
over  Out- houfes  or  Barns;  among  Brick¬ 
layers ,  great  Beams,  fuch  as  are  us’d 
in  making  Scaffolds. 

BALLANCEj  A  Pair  of  Scales^ 
an  even  Weight. 

BA  L  LANCE  of  Trade  ;  The 
Difference  or  Excels  between  the  Va¬ 
lue  of  Commodities  bought  of  Fo¬ 
reigners,  and  the  Value  of  our  own 
native  Produftions  tranfported  into 
other  Nations. 

To  BALLANCE,topoife  or  make  even 
Weight,  to  fettle  or  even  an  Accompt. 

BALLS  CORDIAL,  forth® 
Strangles;  ‘c  Take  of  Butter  the  big- 
u  nefs  of  an  Egg,  Cinnamon,  1  Dram, 

44  a  large  Nutmeg  grated,  and  two 

45  Drams  of  Sugar,  mix  them  well  $ 
44  add  half  a  Glafsof  Brandy,  and  (lir 
44  all  over  a  gentle  Fire.  Tie  this  in  a 
<c  round  Big  to  be  faften'd  to  the 
44  Horfe’s  Bit,  and  chew'd  three  or 
14  four  Times  a  Day. Mr. Markham's  fa¬ 
mous  cordial  Balls  of  admirable  Virtue 
for  curing  any  violent  Colds  or  Glands, 
to  prevent  Heart* ficknefs,  or  to  purge 
away  molten  Greafe,  <&c.  in  Horfes, 
are  made  in  the  following  Manner; 
uTake  Anife-fceds,1 Cummin- Seeds,  Fen* 

D  44  nigeeek. 
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44  nigreek-Seeds,  CarthanUkSced. s,  E- 
lecampain- Roots  and  Colts-foot  , 
16  of  each  two  Ounces,  beaten  and 
<l  fearced  very  fine  }  two  Ounces  of 
H  the  Flower  of  Brimflone,  an  Ounce 
(i  of  the  Juice  of  Liquorifh,  and  dif- 
u  folve  it  on  the  Fire  in  half  a  Pint  of 
White- wine  :  Then  take  an  Ounce 
il  of  Chymical  Oil  of  Anife  feeds,  one 
61  Ounce  of  Sallet-Oil,  Honey,  Syrup 
“  of  Sugar,  or  for  want  of  it,  Molol- 
(i  fes,  of  each  half  a  Pint  }  all  which 
Ct  mix  with  proper  Powders,  and  with 
<6  as  much  fine  Wheat- Flower  as  will 
64  bind  and  knit  them  together,  work 
ct  them  into  a  ftiff  Pafte  to  be 
ftopt  clofe  in  a  Gallipot,  for  they’ll 
keep  all  the  Year,  I  mean  the  Pafte 
and  make  it  into  Balls  as  you  fee  Oc- 
cafion.  Now,  as  to  the  Form  of  theie 
Balls,  if  they  be  given  at  the  End  of  a 
Stick,  they  mull  be  fharp  at  both  Ends, 
and  thick  in  the  Middle  }  but  if  in  a 
Horn  of  Beer  they  may  be  made  as  big 
as  a  good  Walnut  }  put  down  a  good 
Hornful  of  Beer  after  every  one  of 
them,  to  clear  the  Paffage,  &c.  For 
the  ufing  of  them  to  prevent  Sicknefs, 
take  a  Ball  and  anoint  it  all  over  with 
fweet  Butter,  and  give  it  him  in  the 
looming  in  the  manner  of  a  Pill  : 
Then  ride  the  Horfe  a  little  after  it, 
and  Feed  and  Water  him  abroad  or  at 
home,  as  ufual,  and  thus  do  three  or 
four  Mornings  together.  For  a  Cold 
or  Glands,  ufe  them  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  for  a  Week  together}  to  fatten  a 
Horfe  give  them  for  a  Fortnight.  For 
fcouring,  ufe  them  after  and  in  his 
Heat  5  one  of  them  diffolvedin  a  Pint 
of  warm  Sack,  is  a  prefent  Remedy  for 
%  fmall  Cold  }  four  have  the  fame  " 
Eflfeft  in  ordinary  Water  made  luke¬ 
warm.  If  one  be  given  before  Travel, 
it  prevents  Tiring ;  given/in  Jie  Heat 
Of  Travel,  refrelhes  Wearinefs  5  and 
after  Travel,  faves  the  Horfe  from  all 
Surfeits  and  inward  Sickneffes.  For 
other  Sorts,  fee  Cordial  or  Treacle*BaRs 
ind  thei&ing’hallsi  under  thofe  Ar¬ 
ticles- 

B  A  L  M  5  A  fweet-fmelling  Herb, 
^hofe  Leaf  f  hen  tender?  makes  a  Part 
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of  Saltet-fiyniture  }  being  multiplied 
both  by  Seed  and  rooted  Branches,  like 
Lavender,  Hylfop,  Thyme,  &c.  It  is 
a  healing  and  exhilarating  Cordial, 
Soveraign  for  the  Brain,  ftrengthening 
the  Memory,  and  powerfully  chafing 
away  Melancholy  :  And  as  the  tender 
Leaves  (as  aforefaid)  are  ufed  in  Com- 
polition  with  other  Herbs  for  Sallets, 
fo  the  Sprigs  frelh-gathered  put  into 
Wine  or  other  Drink,  during  the  Heat 
of  Summer,  give  it  a  wonderful  quick- 
nefs  }  and  beffdes,  this  Plant  yields 
an  incomparable  Wine  made  in  the 
fame  manner  as  that  of  Cowfiip- 
fiower. 

BALOTADE;  A  Leap  in 
which  a  manag’d  Horfe  offers  td  firike 
out  with  his  hind- Legs,  but  does  it 
not  5  only  making  an  Offer,  and  (hew¬ 
ing  the  Shoes  of  his  hind-Feet. 

BAN-DOG^  A  Dog  kept  in 
Bands  or  ty’d  up  ;  a  MaftifF  for  tho 
Houfe,  Bull,  Bear,  &c.  which  fhould 
be  chofen  with  thefe  Properties  and 
Qualities,  that  he  have  a  large  and 
mighty  Body,  well  fet,  a  great  Head, 
fharp  fiery  Eyes,  a  wide  black  Mouth, 
fiat  Jaws,  with  a  Fang  on  either  Side, 
appearing  Lion-iike  faced  1  His  Teeth 
even  on  both  his  Jaws  and  fharp,  3 
great  Ereaft,  big  Legs  and  Feet,  Ihort. 
Tail,  not  too  curft,  nor  too  gentle  of 
Difpohtion,  not  lavifh  of  his  barking* 
no  Gadder  }  and  laftiy,  that  he  have  3 
loud  fhrill  Voice  for  the  Terror  of 
Thieves  }  but  for  the  Choice  of  them 
when  young,  fee  Shepherd’s  Maftiff. 

BANGLE-EARS}  An  Im- 
perfe&ion  in  an  Horfe  that  is  reme¬ 
died  in  this  manner  :  Place  his  Ears 
fo  as  you  would  have  them  ftand,  and 
then  with  two  little  Boards  or  Pieces 
ot  Trenchers  three  Fingers  broad,  ha¬ 
ving  two  long  Strings  knit  thereto, 
bind  the  Ears  fo  fall  in  the  Piaeeg 
where  they  are  fix  d  that  they  cannot 
ftir  :  Then  behind  the  Head  and  the 
Root  of  the  Ear  you’ll  fee  a  great* 
deal  of  empty  wrinkled  empty  Skin, 
which  with  your  Finger  and  Thumb 
you  are  to  pull  up,  and  clip  away 
with  a  fharp  pair  of  Soffexs  clofe  by 
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the  Head  $  afterwards  with  a  Needle 
and  red  Silk  flitch  the  two  Sides  of 
the  Skin  together,  and  with  your  green 
Ointment  heal  up  the  Sore  3  that 
done,  take  away  your  Splints  that 
held  up  the  Ears,  and  in  a  fhort  Time 
you  fliall  find  them  keep  the  fame 
Place  where  you  fet  them,  without 
Altera  tien. 

BANK- FENCE*  The  teft 
and  cheapeft,  where  flat  Stones  are  not 
to  be  had,  is  to  dig  green  Turf  about 
a  Spit  deep,  the  breadth  of  she  Spade, 
and  four  or  five  Inches  thick  ;  Let 
thefe  Turfs  be  laid  with  the  Grafs 
outward  even  by  a  Line,  and  on  the 
backslide  of  them  another  Row  of 
Turf,  leaving  a  Foot  bpace  of  folid 
Ground  on  the  out-fide,  to  prevent  the 
Bank  from  flipping  in  }  on  the  ouc- 
iide  of  which  a  Ditch  may  be  made 
of  any  Depth  or  Breadth  at  Pleafure  : 
With  the  Earth  taken  out  thence,  the 
Workman  is  to  fill  the  middle  of  the 
Bank  level  with  the  Turf  on  each 
Side,  and  then  lay  two  more  Rows 
of  Turf  upon  the  firft,  and  fill  it  a- 
gain  as  before.  This  is  to  be  done  till 
the  Bank  rifes  to  the  height  of  four 
Foot,  or  of  what  height  you  pleafe, 
only  the  Foundation  muff  be  fome* 
what  broader,  if  you  would  have  it 
made  higher,  and  a  fmall  Slope  giyen 
to  the  Bank,  fo  as  the  Top  of  it  may 
be  about  three  Foot  wide  :  Upon  this 
Platform  plant  your  Quick  let  about 
a  Foot  or  more  in  depth  }  by  which 
means  you’ll  have  a  Fence  fix  Foot  high 
befides  the  Hedge  on  it,  that  will  be 
continually  verdant  on  both  Sides,  like 
a  green  Wall,  and  fufficient  to  keep  all 
Sorts  of  Cattle  within  their  Bounds. 
Befides  that  the  Grafs-Roots  will  bind 
the  T  urf  fo  clofe,  that  in  a  Year’s 
Time  it  will  become  entirely  folid, 
and  it  will  be  much  fironger  when  the 
Roots  of  the  Quick  come  to  bind  all 
Together  in  like  manner. 

BANKRUPT.  See  fommiffion  of  \ 
Bankrupt, 

BANKS  of  a  Ft  ft- Pond  }  If  well 
&i3de,  and  in  fufficient  Dimenfions, 


nothing  can  hurt  them,  but  great  Land 
Floods  or  Water-Shots,  which,  if  Dif¬ 
fered  to  run  over,  will  not  only  carry 
off  the  Fifh,  but  even  gurry  Holes  in 
the  back  of  the  Bank,  and  weaken  it 
fo  much,  that  if  the  Flood  continues, 
it  will  fweep  all  away  together.  For 
preventing  this  Mifchief  there  are  two 
Methods^  1.  Grates  at  each  End  of 
the  Bank,  planted  upon  the  Level  that 
is  to  be  the  height  of  the  Water. 
2.  Channels  of  Diverfion,  which  be¬ 
ing  taken  fo  high  in  the  Current  as 
may  lead  the  Water  upon  the  Side  of 
either  Hill  above  the  Bank,  you  have 
Power  to  turn  out  all  the  Water  at 
pleafure,  fo  as  none  may  come  upon 
the  Bank.  Thefe Channels  made  four 
Foot  wide  on  each  fide  of  the  Pond, 
are  very  ufeful  in  this  and  many  other 
Refpedls,  fince  they  give  a  perfect 
Command  of  the  Water,  fo  as  to  fill 
or  keep  dry  any  of  the  Ponds,  and  in 
a  wet  Seafon  are  an  abfolute  Security. 
The  String  of  Ponds  in  Hide-Park  is 
admirably  difposM  for  this  Purpofe  5 
for  the  Current  of  the  Valley  is  car- 
ry’d  along  by  the  fide  of  all  the 
Ponds,  and  may  be  let  into  any  of 
them,  or  any  may  be  empty’d  into  it, 
than  which  there  cannot  be  a  greater 
Conveniency. 

BAN  QJJ  E  T }  Part  of  the  Branch 
of  an  Horfe-bit.  Sea  Branch. 

BARA-PICKLET}  Bread  made 
of  fine  Flower,  and  kneaded  up  with 
Barm,  which  makes  it  very  light  and 
fpungy.  Its  Form  is  round,  about  an 
Hand's-breadth. 

B  A  R  A  T  R  Y,  ( of  the  Mafler  of 
a  Ship^  52c.  )  is  his  cheating  the  Own¬ 
ers  or  Infurers,  either  by  running  a- 
way  with  the  Ship,  or  Imbezelling 
their  Goods, 

BARBARY -FALCON,  cal¬ 
led  by  fome  Tartaret  Falcon ,  is  a  Bird 
feldom  found,  and  call’d  a  Pajfenger 
as  well  as  the  Haggard,  being  fome- 
thinp  lefs  than  the  Tiercel  Gentle,  and 
plum’d  Red  under  the  Wings,  ftrong- 
armed,  with  long  Talons  and  Stretch¬ 
ers.  It’s  a  Bird  that  is  very  ventu- 
roufly  bold,  and  you  may  fly  her  with 
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the  Bar  gar  cl  all  May  and  June  ;■ 
Thefe  Hawks  are  flack  of  mewing  at 
fird,  but  when  once  they  begin,  they 
mew  their  Feathers  very  fail  :  They 
are  termed  Barbary-Falcons  ,  becaufe 
they  make  their  Paffage  through  that 
Country,  where  they  are  more  fre¬ 
quently  taken  than  in  any  other  place. 

BARBEL  and  BARBEL¬ 
FISHING;  This  Fifh  is  fo  called 
by  reafon  of  the  Beard  that  is  under 
his  Nofe  or  Chaps,  it  being  alfo  a 
Leather-Mouth  Fifh  *  I  mean  fuch  an 
one  as  will  not  break  his  hold  when 
hooked,  but  ifhbi-g,  will  often  break 
Rod  and  Line  ;  they  l'wim  together  in 
great  Shoals,  and  are  the  word:  in 
April,  The  Places  whither  theymod- 
ly  refort  are  where  Weeds  grow,  01- 
in  Gravelly  riling  Grounds,  where  this 
Filh  will  dig  and  root  like  a  Swine 
with  its  Nofe :  He  alfo  frequents 
fometimes  fwift  Currents  and  other 
Places,  as  deep  Bridges  or  Wears, 
where  he  is  apt  to  fettle  himfelf  among 
the  Piles  and  hollow  Places,  or  among 
Mofs  or  Weeds,  that  tho’  the  Water  be 
never  fo  fwift,  he’ll  remain  immove¬ 
able  ;  but  after  Summer  is  over  he  re¬ 
tires  into  deep  Waters  to  help  the  Fe¬ 
male  to  dig  a  Hole  in  the  Sand  to  hide 
her  Spawn  in,  from  being  devoured  by 
other  Fifh.  This  Fifh  is  of  good  Tade 
and  Shape,  efpedaliy  his  Palat  is  cu- 
rioufly  ihap’d,  and  he  will  eat  nothing 
that  is  not  clean,  and  to  have  any 
good  Sport  with  him,  your  bait  muff 
be  well-fcoured  :  The  bell  is  Lob- worm, 
Gentles  are  alfo  good  if  green,  and 
fo  is  Cheefe  made  tough  by  keeping  it 
in  a  wet  Linnen  bag  a  Day  or  two  ; 
nay,  Cheefe  deeped  in  clarified  Honey, 
and  the  Ground  wherewith  you  intend 
to  filh  being  baited  therewith,  will 
give  you  an  Opportunity  to  catch  good 
dore  of  Barbels,  if  there  be  any  there¬ 
abouts.  As  for  your  Rod  and  Line, 
they  fhould  be  both  flrong  and  long, 
with  a  running  Plummet  on  the  Line, 
that  is,  a  Bullet  with  a  Hole  through 
the  midd  5  and  let  a  little  bit  of  Lead 
be  plac’d  a  Foot  or  more  above  the 
|]o©k2  to  keep  the  Bullet  from  falling 


down  on  it,  fo  the  Worm  will  be  at 
the  bottom ;  and  when  he  takes  the 
Bait  your  Plummet  will  lie  and  not 
chpak  the  Filh  $  and  by  the  bending  of 
the  Rod  you  may  know  when  he  bites, 
as  alfo  with  your  Hand  feel  him  make 
a  drong  Snatch  5  then  drike,  and  you 
will  rarely  fail,  if  you  play  him  well 
and  heave  him  5  and  in  fhort,  if  you 
manage  him  not  dexteroudy  he  will 
break  your  Line.  As  for  the  bed  time 
of  Filhing,  it  is  about  Nine  a  Clock  3. 
and  the  chiefed  Seafon  for  it  is  the 
latter  End  of  May,  June ,  July,  and 
the  beginning  of  Augufl, 


BARBERIES,  are  raifed  by 
Suckers,  of  which  you  have  plenty  a- 
bout  the  Roots  of  old  Trees  5  yet  dif¬ 
fer  not  many  Suckers  to  grow  about 
them,  neither  let  their  Tops  be  cut 
like  clofe  round  Bulhes  as  many  do-, 
which  makes  them  grow  fo  thick,  that 
they  neither  can  bear,  nor  ripen  Fruit 
fo  well  as  if  they  grew  fuller  and  thin¬ 
ner  :  Its  a  Plant  that  bears  a  Fruit 
very  ufeful  in  Houfewifery,  whereof 
there  are  feveral  Sorts,  altho’  but  one 
only  common,  above  which  is  to  be 
preferred  that  which  bears  its  Fruit 
without  Stones  5  there  is  alfo  another 
Sort  which  chiefly  differs  from  the 
common  Kind,  in  that  the  Berries  are 
twice  as  big,  and  more  excellent  to 
preferve. 

B  A  R  BE  S  •  A  common  Difeafe  in 
Horfes,  and  few  are  without  them,  be¬ 
ing  known  by  two  Paps  under  the 
Tongue,  which  feldom  prove  hurtful, 
till  inflamed  by  corrupt  Blood,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  vicious  Humours  that 
make  them  raw,  and  grow  beyond 
their  ufual  Size,  and  eauie  them  to  be¬ 
come  very  painful,  which  will  hinder 
his  Feeding  :  They  mud  be  cut  off  clofe 
with  a  Pair  of  Sciffers,  and  let  the 
Horfes  bloody  then  prick  them  in  the 
Palate  of  the  Mouth  with  your  Fleam, 
wathing  the  Part  with  Wine-Vinegar, 
Bole-Armoniac  and  Salt,  and  take  care 
no  Hay-dud  dick  upon  the  Place 
clipp’d. 

In  black  Cattle  this  Didemper  Is  a 
fuperfluous  Piece  of  Flefli  on  their 

Tongues, 
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(  Tongues,  which  ofcen  hinders  them 
from  eating  their  Meat  5  for  the  curing 
whereof,  caft  the  Beaft,  and  take  out 
1  his  Tongue  ?.  clip  the  Barbes  with  a 
Pair  of  Scilfers,  or  cut  them  with  a 
Hharp  Knife;  others  burn  them  off  with 
an  hot  Iron  :  Then  they  rub  the  Part 
with  Salt  and  Garlick  beaten  together 
till  all  the  Phlegm  be  clean  gone,  wafh 
ing  all  his  Mouth  with  Salt  and  Wine, 
or  Vinegar  and  Salt ;  within  an  Hour 
you  may  give  him  fame  Grafs  or  green 
Herbs,  and  fo  continue  till  the  Cure  i 
be  effected.  2.  If  he  have  fuch  Barbes 
as  grow  and  hang  like  Fiefh-Pimples  j 
•  under  his  Tongue  ,  after  they  are 
clipp'd  off,  rub  and  chafe  them  with 
Garlick  and  Salt  beaten  as  aforefaid, 
wafhing  and  rubbing  his  Mouth  gently 
with  foft  Linnen  dipped  in  warm 
Wine,  and  he  fhall  do  well.  3.  But 
in  cafe  it  fo  happen  that  the  Bead  have 
neither  Barbes  nor  Flux,  and  yet  do 
not  eat  his  Meat  well,  then  beat  Gar¬ 
lick  with  Sallet-Oil,  and  fquirt  fome 
thereof  into  his  Noftrils  feveral  Morn¬ 
ings  ;  and  if  you  mix  fome  of  it  with 
the  Juice  of  Onions,  it  will  make  him 
the  more  defirous  of  it. 

BARKARY,  a  Tan-hotife,  Heath- 
houfe,  or  Place  to  keep  Bark  in,  for 
the  Ufe  of  Tanners. 

BARK-BINDING;  A  Diftem- 
per  incident  to  Trees,  is  cured  by  Hi  ¬ 
eing  the  Bark,  or  elfe  cutting  the  Bark 
according  to  the  Grain  of  it,  as  in 
Appl  e-trees,  Pear-trees,  &c.  ftraight 
down  ;  in  Cherries,  &rc.  round  about 
the  Trees. 

BARK-GALLING,  is  When 
-Tr  ees  are  gall’d  by  being  bound  to 
•Stakes,  or  by  Thorns,  or  otherwife  ; 
for  the  curing  whereof,  fome  Clay  muft 
be  laid  on  the  galled  Place,  and  Hay- 
bands  wrap’d  about  it. 

BARKING;  Thus  Hunters  call 
the  Noife  made  by  a  Fox  in  the  time 
uf  Ciicketting. 

BARKS  HIRE;  An  Inland  Coun- 
ty  lying  between  Oxfordshire  on  the 
North,  Hamfhire  on  the  South,  Surrey 
on  the  Eaft,  Wilts  and  Ghcefer  on  the 
Weft  $  fo  ihat  from  Eaft  to  Weft  it  con- 
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tains  in  length  4 $  Miles  ;  in  breadth 
from  North  to  South  2$  ;  in  which 
Compafs  it’s  computed  to  contain 
527000  Acres,  near  17000  Houles ; 
the  whole  is  divided  into  20  Hundreds, 
wherein  are  *40  Parilhes,  and  ii 
Market-Towns,  4  whereof  are  privi- 
ledg’d  to  fend  Members  to  Parliament. 
This  County  is  very  pleafant,  the  Air 
iweet,  and  the  Soil  fruitful,  efpecially 
that  call’d,  The  Vale  of  White  Horfe, 
which  is  exceeding  good.  Abundance 
of  Fern  grows  about  Reading.,  the 
County-Town,  that  being  a  Plant  de¬ 
lighting  in  gravelly  and  fandy  Places, 
fuch  as  the  Country  is  all  about  a  IPs 
watered  on  the  North-lide  by  the 
Thames,,  which  feparates  it  from  Ox - 
fovdff)ire>  and  Southwards  by  the  Ken-, 
net,  which  falls  into  the  Thames  at 
Reading. 

BARKS  of  Trees ;  Therein  is  a 
very  rich  Salt,  but  moft  in  the  Oaken- 
bark  ;  and  the  lei's  valuable  Bark  or 
Rind  (  for  the  beft  Sort  is  for  Tan¬ 
ners  Ufe)  being  broke  into  Pieces,  and. 
laid  on  Corn  01  Pafture-Land,  muft 
needs  enrich  it,  and  be  much  better  >. 
than  the  Earth  ufually  found  in  the 
bottom  of  old  large  and  hollow  Wil¬ 
low  Trees  that  are  putrified  within, 
which  is  accounted  fo  rich  and  effe¬ 
ctual. 

BARLEY;  IPs  a  very  neceffary 
Grain,  tho’  converted  ufually  to  the 
won't  Ufe  of  any  that  grows  in  the 
Kingdom,  through  exceflive  Drinking ; 
there  is  but  little  difference  obferved 
in  this  Grain,  only  there  is  one  Sort 
call’d  Rath-ripe  Barley,  that  is  ufually 
ripe  2  or  3  Weeks  before  the  other, 
and  delights  moft  in  fome  Sort  of  hot 
and  dry  Land.  The  Seafon  for  fo  wing 
Barley  differs  according  to  the  Nature 
j  of  the  Soil  and  Situation  of  the  Place, 
fome  fowing  in  March,  others  in  A- 
pril ,  and  fome  in  May ,  yet  with  good 
Succefs  ;  and  it  ufually  proves  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  fucceeding  Weather  happens, 
only  a  dry  Time  is  moft  kindly  for 
the  Seed  ;  for  it’s  obfervable  that  moift 
Weather  is  beft  for  Winter-Grain,  and 
dry,  for  any  Seeds  in  the  Spring  or 
D  3  "Summer 
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Summer;  becaufe  the  Grain  in  the 
Winter  fhould  fpring  the  fooner,  and 
the  other  more  gradually,  left  the  hid¬ 
den  Drought  lpoil  it.  The  principal 
Uie  of  Barley ,  is  for  making  Beer,  as 
being  the  fweeteft  and  moft  pleafant 
Grain  for  that  purpofe.  It’s  the  beft 
Grain  either  boil'd  with  no  more  Wa¬ 
ter  than  it  drinks  up,  or  ground  in  a 
Mill,  and  wet  into  a  Pafte,  or  made 
into  a  Mafft  for  fattening  of  Hogs. 
The  beft  Barley  is  that  which  is  thick, 
weighty,  lmooth,  white,  betwixt  old 
and  new.  Behdes  what’s  already  men¬ 
tion  d,  it’s  of  great  Ufe  in  Fhyfick it 
opens  Stoppages  of  the  Bladder  by  its 
abfterfive  Faculties,  and  with  its  other 
Qualities  allays  the  fharpnefs  of  the 
Humours  ;  and  Cakes  made  thereof, 
may  very  well  be  given  to  feveral  Per- 
fon  ;  for  it  extinguifties  their  Thirft, 
and  is  good  for  many  Infirmities  of 
the  Ereaft,  &c. 

BARLEY-BROTH,  being  of 
it  felf  windy,  foon  grows  four,  and 
does  not  at  all  agree  with  the  Stomach; 
but  the  Fault  is  remedied  by  boiling 
the  fame  carefully  with  Hyftop,  Spike¬ 
nard  or  Cinnamon  ;  and  it  nourifhes 
far  better,  efpecially  if  a  little  Sugar 
be  added  thereto. 

B  A  R  L  E  Y-C  O  R  N,  is  taken 
for  the  leaft  of  our  long  Meafures,  of 
which  three  in  Length  make  an  Inch. 

BARM,  Yeft,  the  Head  or  Work¬ 
ings  out  of  Ale  or  Beer. 

BARNACLE,  a  Soland-G oofe  , 
fold  to  breed  out  of  the  rotten  Wood 
of  the  Trees  in  Scotland  ;  alfo  a  Sort 
pf  Fifh  like  a  long  red  Worm,  which 
will  eat  thro’  the  Planks  of  a  Ship, 
if  it  be  not  fheath’d. 

BA  RNACLES,  Horfe-twitcbers , 
or  Brakes  ;  Thefe  are  Things  which 
Farriers  ufe  to  put  upon  Horfes  Nofes, 
when  they  will  not  ftand  quietly  to 
be  fhoo’d,  blooded,  or  dreft  of  any 
fort  of  Sore  :  Some  call  them  Finchers-, 
but  then  they  are  fo  term’d  ,  to 
diftinguifh  them  from  the  foregoing, 
fince  thefe  have  Handles  at  them, 
whereas  the  other  is  bound  to  the 
Nofe  with  2  Lace  or  Cord  :  Indeed 
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there  is  a  third  Sort,  tho*  differing 
from  the  firft,  but  very  little;  for  this 
is  held  together  at  the  Top  by  a  Ring 
enclofing  the  Buttons,  firft  having  the 
Top-buttons  held  by  an  Iron-pin  rivet- 
ted  through  them ;  but  the  meaneft 
Sort  of  all  is  that  which  is  call’d  Kel¬ 
ler  Barnacles,  or  Wood-7 witchers,  being 
only  two  Rollers  of  Wood  bound  to¬ 
gether,  with  the  Horfe’s  Nofe  between 
them ;  and  for  want  of  better,  they 
ferve  inftead  of  Iron-barnacles 

BAROMETER  or  BARO¬ 
SCOPE;  A  new  invented  Inftru- 
menr,  whereby  the  Authors  thereof 
pretend  to  difcover  the  Temper  and 
Inclination  of  the  Air  from  its  Weight, 
and  is  defcribed  after  this  manner  : 
A  Glafs-Tube  is  to  be  Hermetically 
fealed  at  one  End,  and  filled  aimoft 
with  Quick-filver  ^  then  it  muft  be  in¬ 
verted,  and  the  open  End  left  to  reft 
in  a  Veffel  of  Quick-diver ;  whereupon 
the  Tube,  by  its  Ponderofity,  preffes 
downwards  into  the  Veffel,  and  fb 
diftends  and  ftrains  the  Air,  which  is 
but  little  remaining  in  the  Glafs  , 
that  the  Top  of  the  Tube  is  fora 
fpace  void  of  Quick-filver,  fo  far  as 
that  fmali  Portion  or  Remainder  of 
Air  is  capable  of  Diftention,  which  is 
much  more  by  Quick-filver,  thoJ  moft 
ponderous  of  fluid  Bodies,  than  by 
Water  in  the  Weather-glafs.  But  this 
Column  of  Quick-filver  in  the  Tube, 
is  pretended  to  be  fupported  by  the 
Weight  of  the  ambient  Air  preffing  on 
the  ftagnantQuicK-fiiver  in  the  Veffel; 
and  that  as  the  Air  becomes  more  or 
lefs  ponderous,  fo  the  Quick-filver  in 
the  T  ube  rifes  or  falls  more  or  lefs  ac¬ 
cordingly  :  But  then  in  cafe  the  ftag- 
nant  Quick-filver  were  broader,  in  a 
broader  Veffel,  the  greater  Quantity 
of  Air  would  prefs  harder  upon  ir,  and 
the  Quick-filver  in  the  Tube  rife 
higher,  but  it  does  not :  Alfo  if  the 
Quick-filver  in  the  Tube  were  fupport¬ 
ed  by  the  Preffure  or  Weight  of  the 
Air  on  the  ftagnant  Quick-filver  in  the 
Veffel;  then  would  not  the  Quick- 
filver  defcend  by  making  fome  fmali 
Hole  on  the  top  of  the  Tube,  which 
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"  we  evidently  perceive  it  to  do.  Again, 
1  when  the  Air  is  moll  rare,  and  by 
i  Confequence  lefs  ponderous,  if  any 
|  Weight  thereof  fhould  be  fupported, 
j  then  will  the  Column  of  Quicksilver 
;  in  the  Tube  be  lighter  ;  ^nd  when  the 
Air  is  more  denfe,  or  harden’d  with 
i  moifture,  then  it  will  be  lower  ;  the 
contrary  whereof  would  happen,  if 
their  Hyfotbefis  were  xrue.  But  this  is 
certain,  that  as  the  ambient  Air  be^ 
comes  more  or  lefs  rare,  or  denfe,  fo 
does  the  Air  in  the  Tube  contract  or 
dilate  it  felf,  which  is  the  foie  Caufe 
-of  the  Rife  or  Fall  of  the  Quick- 
ftlver. 

But  to  obferve  Something  concerning 
the  more  particular  (Jfes  of  this  Inftru- 
ment.  As  the  Barofcope  predifis  only 
fair  and  foul  Weather,  that  a  Man  may 
be  better  dire&ed  which  of  tliefe  to 
expe£f,  he  muft  hill  note  the  riling 
and  falling  of  the  Mercury  ;  for  its 
riling  in  any  part  of  the  Glafs  denotes 
a  tendency  to  Fair,  as  its  falling  down 
fliews  an  Inclination  to  Rain  or  Wet. 
As  for  the  Words  engraven  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  Regi/kr-P/ates ,  they 
are  then  only  to  be  noted  when  the 
Mercury  removes  from  changeable  up¬ 
wards,  and  thofe  on  the  lower  part 
are  to  be  noted  only  when  the  Quick¬ 
silver  falls  from  Changeable  down¬ 
wards;  whereas  in  other  Cafes  the 
Words  are  of  no  Ufe  5  for  if  its  ri¬ 
sing  in  any  part  fore*fhews  a  tendency 
to  Fair,  and  its  falling  in  any  part,  the 
fame  to  Foul  Weather ;  it  follows  that 
if  it  falls  from  fettled  to  fair,  it  may 
yet  Rain  a  little,  and  the  like  if  it  rife 
from  the  Word  much  Rain ,  to  Rain ; 
for  tho’  its  riling  betoken  a  tendency 
to  Fair,  yet  linceit  is  hill  low  at  the 
Word  Raw,  there  may  be  yet  fome 
wet  Weather,  tho5  not  fo  much  as  there 
was  before  theQuick-lilver  began  to  rife. 

But  if  the  Mercury  mount  up  from 
Changeable,  then  the  Weather  for  the 
tnoft  part  will  be  fuah  as  the  Words 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  Regifter  do 
import  ;  and  if  from  Changeable  it 
ialls  down,  the  Weather  likewife  will 
¥  much  the  fame,  as  the  Words  in 
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that  part  do  exprefs  ;  but  in  the  Mer¬ 
cury’s  riling  up  to  Changeable,  when 
’tis  below  it,  or  falling  when  it  is  a- 
bove  it,  the  Words  (ignifie  nothing. 
If  the  Mercury  rifes  very  high,  the 
Weather  will  continue  fair  fo  long  as 
it  (lands  at  that  Pitch,  and  you  will 
not  find  it  change  much  till  the  Mer¬ 
cury  falls  down  a  good  Space  lower. 
So  likewife  when  it’s  fallen  down  very 
low,  you  muft  expeft  wet  Weather  all 
the  time  of  its  fo  continuing,  in  both 
which  Particulars  you  will  be  certain, 
provided  the  Wind  and  Moon  concur ; 
for  both  the  Wind  and  Changes  of 
the  Moon  are  to  be  obferved  in  order 
to  make  a  true  Predi&ion  :  And  firft, 
for  the  Wind,  it’s  found  to  be  of  very 
great  Moment,  for  if  the  Glafs  falls, 
and  the  Wind  fit  in  thofe  Quarters 
from  whence  much  Rain  is  obferved 
ufually  to  come,  as  about  London  are 
the  South  and  South-Weft,  then  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted  but  Wet  will  follow; 
whereas  on  the  contrary,  if  the  Glafs 
rife  when  the  Winds  blow  from  a  dry 
Quarter  of  the  Heavens,  as  with  us 
are  the  North  and  Haft,  then  it  is  an 
hundred  to  one  but  the  Weather  will 
be  fair  ;  but  if  the  Glafs  rifes,  and 
the  Wind  be  South,  it  is  doubtful  ;  fo 
alfo  if  it  falls*  and  the  Wind  be  North; 
for  then  it  often  happens  that  the 
Weather  does  aot  always  prove  fuch 
as  the  riling  and  falling  of  the  Glafs 
predi&s.  Then  as  to  the  Moon,  it’s 
well  obferved,  that  the  Weather  is  ge¬ 
nerally  inclinable  to  Moifture,  about 
three  Days  before,  and  three  Days  af¬ 
ter  both  the  New  and  Full  Moon  ;  if 
therefore  the  Glafs  falls,  the  Wind  be 
South,  and  the  Moon  near  the  New 
or  the  Full,  the  Certainty  of  Rain  is 
(fill  much  the  greater. 

If  die  Mercury  be  high  in  Summer¬ 
time,  when  the  Weather  is  hot,  and 
does  of  a  fudden  fall  down  a  pretty 
considerable  Diftance,  then  expert  great 
and  fudden  Storms  of  Rain  and  Thun¬ 
der  to  follow  foon  after  ;  but  when 
the  Glafs  is  rifen  very  high  in  Win¬ 
ter,  and  the  Wind  fets  then  North 
and  Eaft,  it  certainly  prefage3  Froft  to 
P  4  'enfu®5 
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enfue,  and  the  fame  will  continue  as 
long  as  the  Mercury  continues  thus 
high*  but  when  you  fee  it  begin  to 
dnk  fomewhat  condderably,  then  be 
lure  a  Thaw  will  quickly  follow  .*  If 
in  a  Frod  the  Air  becomes  over*  call, 
and  the  Quick-diver  rifes  of  a  fud- 
den  yet  higher,  when  it  has  flood  high 
for  a  time  before,  then  look  for  Snow  • 
for  the  Cold  above,  which  is  theCaufe 
of  Snow,  catifes  alfo  the  Air  to  become 
more  heavy  by  Condenfation  :  If  the 
Glafs  rife  and  fall  but  little,  or  it  be 
nnfettled  by  its  Morion,  it  then  argues 
an  unconftantSeafon,  and  the  Weather 
will  not  continue  long  in  one  State  ; 

"  the  like  happens  when  it  is  about  the 
Word  Changeable  or  Uncertain ,  for  then 
no  true  guefs  can  be  made  what  the 
Weather  will  be. 

The  Mercury  is  always  obftrved  to 
be  lowed  in  extreme  high  and  ftrong 
Winds  ;  it  happens  when  the  Air  is 
full  of  Moidure*  but  the  Glafs  does 
no  way  predift  Winds  before-hand,  for 
the  extreme  lownefs  of  the  Quick- 
diver  happens  only  at  the  very  time 
the  Wind  blows  ;  and  as  foon  as  the 
Wind  ceafes  ,  the  Mercury  is  then 
found  to  rife  a-pace  ;  but  fuch  a  Rife 
that  immediately  follows  Storms,  is 
no  Sign  of  fair  Weather,  except  it 
rifes  much  higher  than  it  was  at  the 
Time  of  the  Winds  beginning  to  blow. 
It  mud  alfo  be  obferved,that  when  Wet 
as  pared ‘uded  by  the  Glafs,  or  by  any 
Sign  or  Token,  it  generally  begins  to 
Rain  either  when  the  Moon  is  at 
South,  or  elfe  when  the  Sun  comes  to 
be  on  the  lathe  Quarter  from  whence 
the  Wind  blows  •  and  if  it  Rains  not 
at  the  Time  of  the  Moon’s  Sou  tiling  or 
.Northing,  nor  when  the '  Sun  and 
Wind  come  together,  then  it  will 
hardly  Rain  till  the  fame  Times  re¬ 
turn  again  ;  which  in  time  of  Harved 
is  a  good  Note,  and  very  feldom  fails, 
tho’  it  fometimes  may.  Note  alfo, 
that  mod  great  Changes  of  the  Wea¬ 
ther  happen  with  us  either  at  the  New 
or  Full  Moon  ;  and  if  the  Weather 
changes  not  till  then,  it  will  hold  on 
it  is,  till  the  next  New  or  Full 
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Moon  comes.  Frod  generally  breaks 
at  the  Changes  when  it  does  break, 
and  it  is  as  ufually  at  the  Change  or 
Full  that  Rain  comes,  after  a  dry  Sea- 
foft  has  long  continu’d. 

BARREN  SPR IN GS,  ufually 
flow  from  Coal-Mines,  or  any  Sulphu¬ 
reous  Minerals,  which  are  prejudicial 
to  Lands,  as  being  of  fuch  aLrackifh 
haffh  Quality,  that  they  kill  Plants 
indead  of  nourilhing  them,  as  Urine, 
Dung  or  Salt  will  do,  if  not  apply ’d 
in  due  Quantity  *  However  his  very 
probable  that  even  thefe  Waters  would 
make  a  confiderabie  Improvement,  if 
fparingly  us’d,  and  in  wet  Times, 
when  a  great  Quantity  of  other  Wa¬ 
ters  might  mix  with  them  :  They  are 
generally  Reddifh,  leaving  a  Sediment 
of  the  fame  Colour,  and  are  much 
better  when  they  have  run  fome  Di¬ 
dance,  than  at  their  fed  breaking  our. 

BARRIE  RS;  A  Martial  Exer- 
cife  of  Men,  armed  and  fighting  to¬ 
gether  with  fhort  Swords,  within  cer¬ 
tain  Bars  or  Rails,  whereby  they  are 
fevered  from  the  Beholders.  But  they 
are  now  quite  out  of  ufe. 

BARRS,  in  a  Horfe ,  are  properly 
the  very  Ridges  or  upper  Parts  of  the 
Gums,  between  the  Under- tulhes  and 
Grinders,  the  outward  Sides  of  them 
being  always  call'd  the  Gums.  Thefe 
Barrs  fhould  be  lharp-ridg’d  and  lean; 
for  finceall  the  Sub)  eft  ion  a  Horfe  fuf* 
fers,  proceeds  from  thofe  Parts;  if 
they  have  not  the  Qualities  but  now 
mention'd,  they’ll  be  very  little,  or  not 
at  all  fenfible,  fo  that  the  Horfe  can 
never  have  a  good  Mouth:  For  if  they 
be  flat,  round  and  unfenfible  the  Bit 
will  not  work  its  Effeft,  and  confe- 
quently  fuch  a  Horfe  can  be  no  better 
govern’d  by  the  Bridle,  than  if  one 
took  hold  of  his  Tail, 

BARTH  ;  A  warm  Place  or  Pa- 
dure  for  Calves  or  Lambs,  &c. 

BARTON  ;  In  Devonflsire  and  the 
,  Wed  of  England,  is  a  Word  us’d  for 
the  Demefn  Lands  of  a  Manour ;  for 
the  Manour-Houfe  it  felf,  and  in  fome 
Places  for  Out*houfes>  Fold-yards  or 
Back- tides. 

BAS, 
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BASKET ;  this  is  an  uncertain 
quantity,  as  of 
Medlars  two  bufhels. 

Afa  fcetida  zo  to  $o  lb.  weight. 

BASIL  or  SWEET  BASIL;, 
both  great  and  (mall  is  multiplied  by 
a  Seed  of  a  biackifh  Cinnamon -colour, 
very  fmail  and  a  little  oval :  It  is  an¬ 
nual  and  very  tender,  being  feldom 
fown  but  in  hot  Beds,  beginning  there¬ 
with  at  the  beginning  of  February^  and 
continuing  to  do  fo  the  whole  Year. 
Its  young  Leaves  are  ufed  in  a  fmail 
quantity  with  the  furnitures  of  Saliets, 
among  which  they  make  an  agreeable 
perfume  ;  it  is  tranfplanted  in  May 
either  in  Pots  or  Beds.  This  Plant 
imparts  a  grateful  favour,  if  not  too 
ftrong  ;  its  fomewhat  offenfive  to  the 
Eyes,  and  therefore  the  tender  Tops 
are  to  be  very  fparingly  ufed  in  our 
S3.I  !c  ts 

BASILICUM  OINTMENT. 
See  Ointment  BafJicum. 

BAT  ;  otherwife  called  Rear-Moufe , 
or  Flitter- Moufe,  is  a  fmail  Bird  bred 
in  mod  of  the  Aflan  and  European 
Regions,  and  frequent  in  England  in 
Summer-time,  feeding  upon  Gnats, 
Flies  FleOi,  Candles,  &c.  It’s  naked 
of  Feathers,  its  Wings  whole  or  web¬ 
bed  together,  after  the  manner  of 
web-footed  Water-Fowl.  Thefe  Birds 
flie  abroad  chiefly  in  the  Morning 
and  Evening,  they  feeing  beft  in  the 
Night,  and  their  Vifory  Spirits  being 
then  mod  thin  and  lucid  ;  their  Voice 
is  loud  and  fhrill  ;  they  breed  in  holes 
two  young  ones  at  a  time,  having  two 
Teats,  tho’  fome  Authors  fay  they 
are  generated  out  of  putrid  Matter. 

EATABLE  GROUND  ;  This 
was  Land  lying  between  England  and 
Scotland ,  heretofore  in  queftion,  when 
diftinft  Kingdoms,  to  which  it  be¬ 
longed.  It  is  as  much  as  if  you 
fhould  fay  Litigious  or  difputabie 
Ground. 

To  BATE  or  BAIT  (in  Falconry) 
as  when  a  Hawk  flutters  with  her 
Wings  either  from  Pearch  or  Fill:  *, 
as  it  were  ftriving  to  get  away. 

BAT-FQyjJNG  j  a  particular 
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Method  to  take  Birds  in  the  Night 
that  rood  on  Pearches,  or  in  Trees, 
or  Hedge- Rows,  and  is  perform’d  thus: 
Being  arrived  at  the  place  where  the 
fport  is  expefted,  fome  Straw  or  Tor¬ 
ches  are  to  be  lighted,  and  the  Bufhes 
or  Hedge- Rows  beaten  ;  then  the  Birds 
will  prefently  fly  towards  the  flames, 
where  they  may  be  taken  with  Nets, 
or  beat  down  with  Bufhes  fixt  at  the 
end  of  Poles,  or  by  carrying  large 
Boughs  lin’d  with  Bird-lime  to  en¬ 
tangle  them.  The  ufual  time  for  put- 
ting  this  fport  in  practice,  is  when  the 
Weather  is  extreme  dark,  and  with 
great  filence  till  the  lights  are  burn¬ 
ing,  at  which  they  are  amazed,  and 
fpeedily  fly  to  the  flames. 

BATH;  a  City  in  the  County 
of  Somerfet ,  lying  in  a  fmail  low  Plain, 
furrounded  by  Hills,  out  of  which  iffue 
many  Springs  of  a  wonderful  Vir¬ 
tue,  for  the  Cure  of  feveral  Difeafes, 
from  whence  the  Place  took  its  Name. 
Thefe  Waters  are  hot,  of  a  blewifh 
colour,  and  ftrong  fcent,  and  fend  forth 
thin  Vapours:  In  the  City  are  four 
hot  Baths,  one  Triangular,  called  the 
Crofs-Batb ,  from  a  Crofs  that  formerly 
flood  in  the  midft  thereof,  and  is  a- 
bout  twenty  five  Foot  long,  and  as 
broad  at  one  end,  the  heat  of  it  gentler 
than  the  reft,  becaufe  it  has  fewer 
Springs  :  Another  is  the  Hot-Bath , 
which  heretofore  was  much  hotter 
than  the  reft,  when  it  was  not  fo  large 
as  it  is  now*.  The  other  two  are  the 
King's  and  the  S^ueens-Batb,  divided 
only  by  a  Wall,  the  laft  having  no 
Spring  therein,  bur  receiving  the  Wa¬ 
ter  from  the  Kings-Bath ,  that  is  about 
fixty  foot  fquare,  and  has  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  it  many  hot  Springs  which  ren¬ 
der  its  healing  quality  more  effe&ual ; 
Each  of  thefe  two  Baths  has  a  Pomp 
to  Pump  Water  upon  the  Difeafed, 
where  ftrong  Imbrications  are  required ; 
and  in  every  Bath  there  are  Stone- Seats 
for  the  conveniency  of  fuch  as  ufe  the 
Water. 

BATHING  A  FALCON,  is 
when  weaned  from  her  Ramage-fboie- 
ties,  being  alfo  hired.,  rewarded,  and 

throughly 
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throughly  reclaimed  ;  fhe  is  offer'd 
£ome  water  to  bathe  her  felf  in,  in  a 
Bafon  where  fhe  may  ftand  up  to  her 
Thighs,  choofing  a  temperate  clear 
Day  for  that  purpofe  :  When  you  have 
thus  hired  the  Hawk,  and  rewarded 
her  with  warm  Mear,  carry  her  in  the 
Morning  to  fome  Bank,  and  there  hold 
her  in  the  Sun  tili  file  has  endued  her 
Gorge,  taking  off  her  Hood  that  fhe 
may  prune  and  pick  her  felf :  That 
done,  Hood  her  again,  fet  her  near 
the  Bafon,  and  taking  off  her  Hood, 
let  her  bathe  again  as  long  as  Ihe  plea- 
fes  $  after  which  take  her  up,  let  her 
ick  her  felf  as  before,  and  then  feed 
er  :  But  if  fhe  refufe  the  Bafon  to 
bathe  in,  (hew  her  feme  fmall  River  or 
Brook  for  that  purpofe;  by  this  ufe  of 
bathing  (he  gains  ftrength  with  afharp 
appetite,  and  fo  grows  bold  $  but  give 
her  no  wafh'd  Meat  that  Day  wherein 
fhe  bathes. 

BATHS  ;  there  are  feveral  forts 
of  them  proper  for  the  curing  of  Di- 
fiempers  in  Horfes,  and  particularly, 
I.  For  all  Swellings  in  any  part  of  the 
Body,  44  Take  Mufcadine  and  Sallet- 
66  oil  of  each  a  pint,  Bay-leaves,  and 
u  Rofemary  of  each  two  handfuls,  let 
66  them  boil  half  an  hour,  and  being 
to  bathe  the  Horfe  therewith,  the  grie¬ 
ved  Part  is  to  be  rubbed  and  chafed 
with  a  wifp  or  Hair-cloth.  Then  put 
all  into  a  broad  bowl  or  pail,  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  Liquor  and  Herbs,  and  after 
bathing  bind  upon  the  place  a  piece 
of  Sheep  or  Lambs- skin,  with  the 
Woolly  fide  innermofl,  and  let  him 
Rand  for  twenty  four  hours.  2.  For 
all  gourdy  and  gouty  Legs  that  come 
by  Farcin,  Scratches,  grc.  14  Take  a 
et  quart  or  more  of  Chamber-lye,  into 
6C  which  put  an  handful  of  Bay-falt, 
fC  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  Soap,  a 
<4  pretty  quantity  of  Soot,  an  handful 
54  or  two  of  Midle-toe  chopped  final], 
**  which  boil  well  together,  and  bathe 
(t  with  it  Morning  and  Evening.  3. 
Another  excellent  Bath  is  to  44  take 
<e  SmalJage,  Ox-eye,  and  Sheep-Suer, 
,c  of  each  a  like  quantity,  chop  them 
very  fm*ll,  damp  them  in  a  Stone- 
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Mortar,  boil  them  with  Man’s  Unnes 
and  bathe  therewith  in  a  Pail  as  before  ^ 
then  with  Thumb-bands  made  of  fofb 
Hay,  firft  wet  in  cold  Water,  wrap, 
up  the  Members,  as  well  above  as  be¬ 
low  the  Grief  ^  To  bathe  an  Horfe  in 
Salt-water  is  alfo  very  wholefome, 
both  for  his  Skin*  and  for  any  Difeafe 
in  the  Stomach.  4.  But  for  bathing 
an  Horfe  that  is  Tired  or  over  Tra¬ 
velled,  44  take  Mallows  and  Sage,  of 
44  each  two  or  three  handfuls,  and  a 
44  Rofe-Cake,  which  boil  together  in 
44  Water  till  it  be  all  confumed  ;  then 
44  add  thereto  a  good  quantity  of 
44  Butter  or  Sallet-oii  ;  mix  them  to¬ 
gether,  and  bathe  all  his  Sore  Legs,  with 
all  the  parts  of  his  Body.  5.  Topre- 
ferve  a  Horfe’s  Legs  after  a  Journey, 
the  following  Bath  is  of  good  ufe ; 
44  Take  Ox  or  Cow-dung  temper’d 
44  with  Vinegar,  to  the  confidence  of 
44  thick  Broth,  and  adding  a  handful 
of  fmall  Salt,  rub  his  Fore-legs  from 
ihe  Knees ,  and  Hind-legs  to  the 
Gambrels  ^  chafing  them  well  with 
and  againft  the  Hair,  that  the  Medi¬ 
cine  may  penetrate  and  flick  to  them, 
and  that  they  may  be  all  cover’d  over 
with  it.  Leave  your  Horfe  thus  till 
Morning,  not  differing  his  Legs  to  be 
wee,  but  giving  him  Water  that  E- 
vening  in  a  Pail.  6.  The  bed  Re¬ 
medy  to  prevent  a  Horie’s  found'ring 
after  extreme  hard-Riding,  is,  44  To 
44  mix  two  quarts  of  Vinegar  with 
44  two  Pounds  of  Salt,  both  cold,  in 
order  to  bathe  and  rub  hard  the 
Horfe’s  Fore-legs  with  it  for  about 
half  an  Hour  :  Then  pour  into  his 
Feet  fome  Oil  of  Bays  or  of  Wal¬ 
nuts  Raiding- hot,  and  fprnkle  hoc 
Afhes  upon  the  Oil  5  over  which  put 
hards  of  coarfe  Flax,  with  thin  feales 
of  Wood  fixt  crofs-ways,  to  keep  all 
fad.  7.  For  a  Bath  to  refolve  a  hard 
Swelling  in  the  Thigh  or  Leg  ♦  44  Take 
44  in  the  Spring,  or  in  the  time  of 
44  Advent  before  Chriflmas ,  ten  pounds 
44  of  green  Mallow-roots, at  other  times 
44  fix  pounds  of  the  dry  Roots  $  beat 
44  thefe  to  a  Mafti,  and  boil  them  gent¬ 
ly  with  ten  quarts  of  Water  in  a  Ket- 
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tie  for  two  Hoars ;  then  pour  in  as  f 
much  hot  Water  as  was  boil’d  away, 
adding  three  handfuls  of  Sage-leaves, 
and  let  the  boiling  continue  an  hour 
and  a  half  or  two  Hours  longer  ^ 
afterwards  take  off  the  Kettle,  and  add 
two  pounds  of  Honey,  with  one  pound 
of  black  Soap  incorporating  all  toge¬ 
ther.  Let  the  Liquor  cool,  till  you 
can  e’en  endure  to  put  the  tip  of  your 
Finger  into  it  ;  that  done,  add  a  quart 
of  ftrong  Brandy.  Let  the  Swelling 
be  fomented  with  this  Bath,  and  after¬ 
wards  chaf’d  with  a  handful  of  the 
Dregs  of  it  5  then  walk  the  Horfe  for 
half  an  Hour. 


BATMAN,  a  kind  of  Weight 
us’d  at  Smyrna ,  containing  fix  Oaks 
of  four  hundred  Drams  each  ;  which 
amount  to  fixteen  Founds  fix  Ounces, 
and  fifteen  Drams  of  Englifb  Weight. 

BATTEL  Royal  (in  Cock-fighting) 
a  Fight  between  three,  five  or  feven 
Cocks  all  engag’d  together,  fo  that 
the  Cock  which  dands  longed  gets  the 
Day. 

BAVINS,  Brufivfaggots  made 
with  the  Brufh  at  length. 


B  A  W  R  E  L,  a  Hawk  that  for  fize 
and  fhape  fomewhat  refembles  the 
tanner ,  but  has  a  longer  Body  and 
Sails  ;  fhe  is  generally  a  fad-goer 
afore  head,  and  a  good  Field-hawk  ^ 
and  in  Inclofures  will  kill  a  Pheafant, 
but  being  long-winged  is  unfit  for 
Coverts. 

B  A  Y,  an  Arm  of  the  Sea  that  comes 
up  into  the  Land,  and  ends  in  a  Nook, 
near  fome  Harbour,  where  Ships  may 
ride  fafe. 

BAY  or  P  E  N,  a  Pond-head  made 
up  of  a  great  height  to  keep  in  fiore 
of  Water,  for  driving  the  Wheels  of 
the  Furnace  or  Hammer  belonging  to 
an  Iron-Mill,  by  the  dream  that  comes 
thence  thro’  a  Paffage  or  Floud-gate 
called  the  Pen-flock. 

BAY -COLOUR.See Colours  of  aHorfe. 

TO  BAY,  to  bark  as  a  Dog  does, 
to  cry  like  a  Sheep  5  among  Hunt  [men , 
Deer  are  faid  to  Bay ,  when  after  be¬ 
ing  hard-run,  they  turn  Head  againft 
ihe  Hounds. 


BAYARD,  a  Bay-horfe. 


BAYS  or  BAY-TREES,  are 
propagated  of  Suckers,  Layers,  and 
Seeds,  or  Berries  that  fhould  be  drop¬ 
ping  ripe  e’re  gathered  ;  Pliny  orders 
the  Berries  to  be  taken  in  February , 
andfpread  till  their  Sweat  be  over,  then 
to  be  put  in  Dung  and  Town  $  fome 
deep  them  in  Wine,  but  Water  does 
as  well  :  Others  wafh  the  Seed  from 
their  Mucilage  by  breaking  and  brui- 
fing  the  glutinous  Berries.  The  bed 
way  is  to  interr  them  with  a  compe¬ 
tent  fcattering,  as  you  furrow  Peafe, 
or  rather  to  fet  them  apart,  and  defend 
them  the  firft  two  years  from  piercing 
Winds.  This  Aroma  tick  Tree  loves 
the  fhade,  but  thrives  bed  in  hotted 
Gravel  ^  having  fird  pad  thefe  Diffi¬ 
culties,  Age  and  Culture  about  the 
Roots  wonderfully  augment  its  growth  ; 
They  fometimes  grow  thirty  foot  high 
and  two  in  diameter ;  they  are  fit 
both  for  Arbour  and  Paliflado-work,  if 
the  Gard’ner  underdands  when  to 
prune  and  keep  them  from  growing 
too  woody  :  The  Berries  are  emolli¬ 
ent,  foveraign  in  Didempers  of  the 
Nerves,  Colick,  Gargarifms,  Baths, 
Salves,  Perfumes,  &c.  and  fome  ufe  the 
Leaves  indead  of  Cloves. 

BEACON  ;  it’s  derived  from 
the  Saxon  word  Beacon  or  Beacoian , 
which  is  to  ffjev?  by  a  fign  :  For  the 
better  fecuring  the  Kingdom  from  Fo¬ 
reign  Invafions,  there  are  upon  certain 
eminent  Places  of  all  parts  of  the 
Nation,  long  Poles  erefted,  whereon 
are  fadn’d  Pitch-barrels,  to  be  Fir’d 
by  Night,  and  Smoke  made  by  day, 
to  give  Notice,  in  a  few  Hours,  ro  the 
whole  Kingdom  of  the  approaching 
Invaiion  ;  and  thefe  are  commonly 
call’d  Beacons. 

BE  A  COINAGE,  Money  paid  to¬ 
wards  the  Maintenance  of  a  Beacon. 

BEAGLE,  a  fort  of  Hunting-dog  5 
See  Gaze  hound 

BEAK,  the  nib  or  bill  of  a  Bird 
in  Falconry ,  the  upper  part  of  a  Hawk’s 
bill  that  is  crooked. 

BE  A  KING  ;  (in  Cocb fighting) 
the  Fighting  of  thofe  Birds  with 
their  Bills,  or  holding  with  the  BiH 
and  driking  with  the  ijeela. 
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EE  AM;  (in  the  Head  of  a  Deer)  is 
that  part  which  bears  the  Anders,, 
Royals  and  Tops;  and  the  little 
breaks  therein  are  call’d  Cutters. 

BEAM  FEATHERS;  are  the 
long  Feathers  of  a  Hawk’s  Wing. 

BEANS;  are  of  general  ufe  and 
benefit,  tho’  not  fo  univerfally  propa¬ 
gated  as  Peafe  ;  there  are  feverai  forts 
of  them,  ■viz,.  The  great  Garden-bean, 
middle  fort  of  Bean,  fmall  Bean,  or 
Horfe-bean,  &e.  The  laft  is  ufually 
fovVn  in  Plough'd  Lands,  and  delights 
principally  in  fiifF  and  ftrong  Clay, 
but  thrives  not  in  light,  Tandy,  or  bar¬ 
ren  Grounds.  They  are  proper  to  be 
fown  in  Land  at  its  fir  ft  breaking  up, 
where  other  Grain  is  intended  to  be 
Town  afterwards.  As  for  Garden  beans, 
they  are  ufually  fet  betwixt  St.  An¬ 
drews  and  C\m ft  mas  at  the  wain  of  the 
Moon ;  but  if  it  happen  to  Freeze 
hard  after  they  are  fpired,  it  will  go 
near  to  kill  them  all  ;  therefore  the 
fureft  way  is  to  flay  till  after  Candle¬ 
mas.  It’s  a  general  Error  to  Set  them 
promt fcuoufiy,  for  being  planted  in 
rows  by  a  Line,  ’tis  evident  they  bear 
much  more  plentifully,  and  may  be 
better  weeded,  topp’d,  or  gathered  : 
If  you  fow  or  plant  them  in  the  Spring, 
they  muft.be  fteeped  two  or  three  days 
in  Water,  and  it’s  mod  advifable  to 
fet  them  with  flicks- 

In  gathering  Green  Beans  for  the 
Table,  ’tis  the  beft  way  to  cat  them  off 
with  a  Knife,  and  not  to  ftrip  them  ; 
and  after  gathering,  the  Stalks  maybe 
cut  off  near  the  ground,  and  fo  pro¬ 
bably  a  fecond  crop  may  rife  before  the 
approaching  of  Winter, 

B  EAR;  a  wild  Seaft,  of  which 
there  are  two  forts,  a  Greater  and  a 
LefTer,  rite  laft  of  which  is  more  apt 
to  climb  Trees  than  the  other  ;  they 
are  bred  in  many  Countries,  (tho’ 
none  now  in  England)  and  are  as  of  a 
ftrong  and  courageous  temper,  fo  of  a 
nioft  venereous  and  luftful  Difpofition  ; 
For  the  Female  night  and  day  provoke 
the  Males  to  Copulation,  the  time  of 
which  is  in  the  beginning  of  Winter, 
and  the  manner  of  it  is  like  as  a 
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Man’s,  the  Male  moving  himfelf  upon 
the  Belly  of  the  Female,  that  lies 
fiat  on  her  back,  and  they  embrace  eacl 
other  with  their  Fore-feet,  remaining 
in  the  Aff  very  long  ;  infomuchasfome 
have  obferved,  (how  true  I  know  not’ 
'  that  if  they  were  very  Fat  at  their  firf 
entrance,  they  disjoin  not  themfelves 
again  till  they  become  Lean :  Wher 
the  She-bear  perceives  her  felf  with 
Whelp,  Hie  withdraws  into  fome  Cave 
or  hollow  Rock,  and  rhere  remains 
till  lhe  brings  forth,  which  is  com¬ 
monly  in  the  Month  of  March ,  fome- 
times  two,  and  never  above  five  it 
Number,  mo  ft  part  of  which  are  dead 
one  whole  day  after,  but  the  Dam  fo 
licks  and  warms  them  with  her  breath, 
and  hugs  them  in  her  bofom,  that  fhe 
quickly  revives  them  again  ;  and  it 
the  laid  place  they  grow  very  fai 
without  Meat,  efpeciaiiy  the  Males, 
by  fucking  her  Fore-teat;  and  as  foot 
as  the  Dam  perceives  the  Cubs  tc 
grow  ftrong,  fhe  fuckies  them  no  long¬ 
er,  but  preys  abroad  upon  any  thing 
fhe  can  meet  with,  which  fhe  eats  and 
cafts  up  again  to  her  young  ones,  and 
fo  feeds  them  till  they  can  prey  them¬ 
felves.  Thefe  Beafts  are  fo  cunning, 
that  they  convey  themfelves  backward 
into  their  Dens,  that  fo  they  may  put 
out  their  Foot-fteps  from  the  fight  ol 
the  Hunters;  and  their  Nature  being 
to  avoid  Cold,  therefore,  in  the 
Winter-Seafon,  they  hide  themfelves, 
choofing  rather  to  fuffer  Famine  than 
that  inconveniency  :  They  lie  for  the 
molt  part,  three  or  four  Months  to¬ 
gether,  and  never  fee  the  Light,  fo 
that  when  they  come,  forth  they  are  fo 
clazzel’d,  that  they  flagger  and  reel  to 
and  fro  ;  they  alfo  eat  Wake  Robin  or 
Calves -Boot i  by  the  acidity  whereof 
their  Guts  (clung  to  their  Backs)  are 
enlarged  ;  which  is  the  Herb;  fome 
fay,  they  eat  to  make  them  Sleep  fo 
long  in  Winter  without  fenfe  of  Cold 
or  Hunger. 

B  E  A  R*H  U  N  T I N  G  ;  this  Beaft. 
when  hunted,  will  follow  a  Man,  but 
not  run  upon  him,  unlefs  he  is  wound¬ 
ed  5  however,  if  he  comes  clofe,  he  is 

fo 
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a  ftrong  in  bis  Paws,  that  he’ll  fo  hug 
dan  or  Dog,  as  to  break  his  Sack, 
ir  fqueeze  his  Guts  out  of  his  Belly  5 
Sears  will  2lfo  bite  a  Man’s  Head  to 
:he  very  Brains  5  but  they  are  heavy 
md  can  make  no  fpeed,  and  fo  are  al¬ 
ways  in  light  of  the  Dogs,  and  will 
not  Hand  at  a  Bay,  as  a  Boar  ,  but  fly 
wallowing  $  yet  if  the  Hounds  flick 
in,  they’ll  Fight  valiantly  in  their  own 
Defence  •  fometimes  ftanding  upright 
an  their  hinder  Feet,  which  is  a  lign  ' 
of  Fear  and  Cowardice,  for  they 
Fight  floureft  and  ftrongeft  on  All- 
fours. 

They  have  an  excellent  fcent  and 
fmell  farther  off  than  any  other  Beafl, 
except  the  Boar,  for  in  a  whole  Forefl 
they  will  fmell  out  a  Tree  laden  with 
Maft  :  But  not  to  digrefs  ;  The  bed 
finding  of  them  is  with  a  Leam-hound, 
but  in  cafe  of  the  want  of  fuch  an  one, 
you  may  trail  after  a  Bear  as  we  do 
after  a  Buck  or  Roe,  and  they  may  be 
lodged  or  hunted  in  like  manner,  and 
when  they  come  from  their  feeding 
they  commonly  beat  the  High-ways 
and  beaten  Paths,  and  wherefoever 
they  go  out,  you  may  be  fure  they 
are  gone  to  their  Dens  ;  for  they  ufe 
no  doublings  or  fubtilties  :  They  may 
be  hunted  with  Hounds,  Maltiffs,  or 
Gray-Hounds,  but  for  a  more  fpeedy 
execution,  Mafliffs  may  be  mingled  a- 
mong  the  Hounds,  for  they’ll  pinch 
the  Bear  and  fo  provoke  him  to  anger, 
till  at  laft  they  bring  him  to  a  Bay, 
or  elfe  drive  him  out  of  the  plain 
into  a  Covert,  not  letting  him  ac  reft 
till  he  fight  in  his  own  Defence:  They 
are  alfo  chafed  and  killed  with  Bows, 
Boar-Spears,  Darts  and  Swords.;  and 
not  only  fo,  but  taken  in  Snares,  Cave- 
Pits,  and  with  other  Engines. 

BE  ARS-BREECH,  or  BRANK- 
U  R  S 1 N,  an  Herb  much  efteem’d  for 
its  lively  green  Colour,  and  of  lin¬ 
gular  ufe  in  Phyfick  for  Ruptures,  as 
alfo  for  the  Gout  and  Cramp. 

BE  A  RS-E  A  R  S,  AURlCUL  JE-, 
are  Flowers  in  great  efteem,  of  which 
there  is  very  great  variety  5  being  di¬ 
vided  into  Single  Self-colours,  Single- 
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ftriped,  double  Self-coloured,  ami 
double  ftriped  Flowers :  The  fingle 
Self-colour,  as  the  reft,  has  green 
thick  Leaves  and  broad,  of  various 
fizes,  fome  fmooth  and  plain  on  the 
edges,  others  downy  and  jagged,  or 
purl’d  edged  ;  the  Stalks  in  colour  are 
like  the  Leaves,  from  the  midft  where;- 
of  they  fpring,  and  on  their  Tops  ar« 
many  Flowers  that  refemble  Cowflips^ 
confiding  of  five  fmall  Leaves  parted 
at  the  ends  with  a  white  Circle  hol¬ 
low  down  to  the  fmall  Cups  they  ftansl 
in,  wherein  when  the  Flower  falls  ap¬ 
pear  fmall  round  Heads  with  a  prick 
in  the  middle  that  contain  Seeds,  fmall 
and  brown ;  the  Root  is  while,  long 
and  ftringy  ;  and  the  kinds  of  thef« 
are  various  as  well  as  the  reft,  and  fo 
many  as  are  too  long  to  be  enume¬ 
rated. 

But  as  to  their  flowering  fome  few 
do  it  in  the  end  of  Aprils  the  reft  in 
May  5  and  fome  again  in  the  Months 
oppolite  to  thofe  mentioned,  but  them 
their  Flowers  are  weaker  and  not  fo 
glorious  :  They  are  to  be  fet  fo  as 
to  be  fhaded  from  the  Mid-Day  fcorch- 
ing  of  tit?  Sun,  in  a  rich  Soil  5  and 
the  bed  compofition  for  them  is  well 
rotted  Neats-dung,  Flood  Sands  or 
Brook-Sands,  and  Willow-Earth,  which 
is  the  rotten  duft  of  an  old  raouldrecf 
Willow  Tree,  all  mixed,  and  lifted  to 
a  fine  compofition  of  Mould,  which 
they  inoft  delight  in  ;  but  for  the 
commoner  fort  a  coarfer  Bed  will  ferve, 
and  they  muft  be  fet  a  Foot  afunder, 
becaufe  of  their  fpreading,  and  will 
endure  all  Weathers  :  But  the  beft  are 
fet  in  Pots  or  Boxes,  fo  as  in  Summer 
to  be  (Lifted  into  the  Shade,  in  the 
Winter  to  the  Sun,  and  are  either 
tranfplanted  yearly  into  a  frefh  Mould  ; 
or  in  Auguft  when  the  Roots  are  di¬ 
vided,  let  fome  of  the  old  be  taken 
away  and  new  Mould  put  thereto  * 
In  fetting  them  a  wide  hole  muft  be 
opened,  with  a  riling  left  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  whereon  the  Root  is  plac’d,  and 
every  fibril  fpread  round  about  it,  fo  as 
not  to  crufh  one  another,  they  will  the 
better  draw  their  nourilhnient  and 

flourilh 
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ffourifh  accordingly  5  then  they  are  to 
be  covered  with  Earth,  and  found ly 
dafrfd  with  Water,  after  which  they’ll 
need  no  more  unlefs  the  Year  be  very 
dry  ;  they  are  to  be  preferved  as  much 
as  may  be  from  wet  Winters,  but  cold 
they  can  endure  well  enough  :  They 
muft  not  be  Houfed,  fince  they  are  bet¬ 
ter  pleafed  with  open  Air  :  After  the 
flowers  are  paft,  and  the  ftalks  begin 
to  turn  yellow,  the  Seed  at  Top  will 
be  near  ripe;  for  which  reafon  the 
round  Seed-VefTel  is  carefully  to  be 
obferved,  and  if  a  fmall  black  hole  be 
found  therein,  the  Seeds  are  to  be  ga¬ 
thered,  left  they  fall  out  and  be  loft 
unawares  :  Thefe  Plants  being  thus 
ready,  gently  cut  the  Stalks,  that  the 
Seed  be  not  ftirr’d,  the  beft  being  at 
the  top,  and  apt  to  fly  away  firft  ; 
keeping  the  tops  upright  for  that  Rea¬ 
fon,  in  which  portion  they  are  to  be 
tied  up  together,  with  a  loofe  Paper 
about  them,  but  faften’d  with  the 
Stalks  at  the  bottom,  that  any  Seeds 
coming  out  may  be  faved  therein,  an 
Ounce  thereof  being  worth  a  Pound  of 
that  forced  out :  They  are  to  be  fee 
againft  a  Sunny  Window,  ty’d  to  the 
Bars  thereof,  and  what  are  not  come 
to  maturity  the  Sun  will  there  ripen. 
About  the  firft  of  September ,  having 
boxes  of  eight  or  ten  Inches  deep,  of 
any  fquare  or  length  at  pleafure,  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  quantity  of  Seed  you 
have  ;  they  muft  be  filled  half  full  of 
fine  lifted  rich  and  light  Mould,  rotted 
Cow- dung,  and  Sandy  Earth  proporti- 
©nably  mixed,  which  being  gently  prefs’d 
down  with  a  broad  Trowel ;  leave  the 
furface  fmooth,  whereon  Willow-Earth 
Is  to  be  lifted  through  a  fine  Sieve,  a 
Finger  and  an  half  or  more  thick,  as 
equal  as  may  be,  leaving  the  fame  light 
and  unprefs’d  ;  and  having  feparated 
the  Seeds  from  their  Husks  or  Crom- 
Beds,  with  a  Sieve  that  Seeds  will  but 
juft  pafs  through,  you  may  wait  for  a 
drizzling  or  fmall  Rain :  Then  the 
Seeds  are  to  be  fow’d  in  Boxes,  Cafes, 
or  Pots  prepared  for  them,  and  fet 
out  in  fuch  Rain,  without  covering 
Rhein  wi^h  any  Earth,  for  the  Rain 
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will  drive  the  Seed  as  far  as  it’s  ne« 
ceftary  into  the  pure  Sifted  light 
Mould,  always  obferving  in  what  Seed 
foever,  the  fmaller  it  is  the  finer 
the  Earth  muft  be  wherein  it  is  fowed, 
and  that  they  may  rather  be  choaked 
or  burden’d  with  too  much  covering, 
than  receive  prejudice  by  none  at  all. 
The  Seeds  thus  fown,  are  to  be  left 
to  ftand  all  Winter  in  a  free  Air  and 
Sun,  and  at  the  beginning  of  April 
removed  into  Shades  ;  for  then  they'll 
begin  to  Spring  and  Peep,  whereas 
one  hot  gleam  of  the  Sun  deftroys 
them :  Let  them  continue  fo  plac'd, 
giving  them  fome  gentle  watering  till 
they  arrive  to  a  oonliderable  bignefs ; 
when  fuch  of  them  as  grow  too  thick 
are  to  be  tranfplanted  dext'roufly,  in¬ 
to  a  Bed  prepared  for  them,  half  a 
foot  afunder,  where  they  fliould  re¬ 
main  till  they  come  to  bear  Flowers, 
while  the  reft  may  continue  in  Boxes 
till  you  intend  to  fow  more  in  their 
places,  after  the  former  direftions ; 
fome  will  bear  by  that  time,  the  reft 
the  Spring  following.  See  the  Ground 
into  which  they  are  tranfplanted  be 
rich,  and  that  your  expe&ation  may 
not  be  fruftrated,  the  Seed  fown  muft 
be  gathered  from  good  Flowers,  fuch 
as  have  fine  white  Eyes  that  will  not 
wafh  ;  let  the  other  colour  be  what  it 
will  except  yellow. 

BEARD  of  a  Horfe ,  fhould  nei¬ 
ther  be  too  high-raifed  nor  flat,  fo  as 
the  Curb  may  reft  in  its  right  place : 
It  Ihould  have  but  little  Flefh  upon  it, 
and  be  almoft  nothing  but  Skin  and 
Bone,  without  any  kind  of  Chops, 
Hardnefs,  or  Swelling. 

BEARDED  HUSK,  (among 
Vlorifis )  a  Rofe-husk  or  other  fuch 
Husk  that  is  hairy  on  the  edges. 

BEARING  CLAWS;  thus 
Cock-fighters  call  in  a  Cock  the  Fore- 
moft  Toes  on  which  he  goes,  which  ii 
they  be  hurt  or  gravelled  he  cannot 
fight. 

BEASTS  AND  FOWLS  OF 
WARREN;  are  the  Hare,  Coney. 
Pheafant,  and  Partridge.  See  them  in 
their  proper  places. 

BEASTS 
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j  BEASTS  OF  CHASE,  are  five, 
itfa.  the  Buck,  the  Doe,  the  Fox,  the 
Roe  and  the  Mar  tern  *  which  fee  under 
uheir  Heads. 

To  BE  AT,  to  ftrike  or  knock,  to 
[bang  :  Among  Hunters,  the  Noife 
made  by  Hares  and  Conies  in  Rutting- 
time,  is  call’d  Beating  or  Tapping  ; 
alfo  a  Stag  that  runs  firft  one  way, 
and  then  another,  is  faid  To  beat  up 
and  down. 

BEATING  OF  HEMP;  when 
it  has  been  fwingled  a  fecond  Time, 
and  the  Hards  thereof  lay’d  by  , 
you  are  to  take  the  Strikes,  and  divi¬ 
ding  them  into  Dozens  and  half  Do¬ 
zens,  make  them  up  into  great  thick 
Rolls;  then  as  it  were  broaching  or 
fpitdng  them  upon  long  Sticks,  let 
them  in  the  Corner  of  a  Chimney, 
where  they  may  receive  the  Heat  of 
the  Fire,  and  there  let  them  be  very 
Well  dry’d  :  Afterwards  lay  them  in  a 
round  Trough  made  for  that  Purpofe, 
as  many  as  can  conveniently  lie  there 
in,  and  there  with  Beetles  beat  them 
exceedingly,  till  they  handle  both  with¬ 
out  and  within  as  pliant  as  can  be, 
without  any  hardnefs  or  roughnefs  to 
be  felt  or  perceived  t  That  done,  take 
them  from  the  Trough,  open  the  rough  1 
Roller,  and  divide  the  Strikes  feve- 
rally,  as  at  firft  ;  and  if  any  of  them  ] 
be  not  fufficiently  beaten,  roll  them  up 
and  beat  them  over  as  before. 

BEAVER;  an  Animal  that  differs 
but  little  from  an  Otter,  except  in  his 
Tail;  being  of  a  Colour  fomewhat 
yellow  interfperfed  with  Afh.  The 
River  Tiyy  in  Wales  was  once  famous 
for  this  Bead,  which  is  of  an  amphibi¬ 
ous  Nature,  living  both  on  Land  and 
Water,  both  frefh  and  fait,  keeping 
:he  lad  in  the  Day-time,  and  the  firft 
n  the  Night;  but  without  Water  they 
:annot  live,  for  they  participate  much 
of  the  Quality  of  Fith,  which  may  be 
gathered  from  their  Tails  and  hinder 
Legs :  They  are  about  the  bignefs  of  a 
Country-Cur,  with  a  fhoit  Head,  a 
snout  flat  and  hairy,  fmall  round  Ears, 
Teeth  very  long,  the  under-Teeth 
landing  out  beyond  their  Lips  the 
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breadth  of  three  Fingers,  and  the  Jjjp 
per  about  half  a  Finger,  being  very 
broad ;  Crooked,  ftrong  and  fharp,  fefe 
deep  in  their  Mouths,  wherewith  they 
defend  themfelves  againft  Beads,  take 
Fifhes  as  it  were  upon  Hooks,  and| 
will  knaw  Trees  afunder  as  big  as  a, 
Man’s  Thigh ;  their  fore-Feet  like 
Dogs,  and  the  hinder  like  Geefe,  mads 
as  it  were  on  purpofe  to  go  on  Land, 
and  fwim  in  Water,  but  the  Tail  i$ 
without  Hair,  and  Scaly,  like  a  Fifh, 
the  breadth  of  fix  Fingers,  and  half  a 
,  Foot  long  ;  They  are  generally  very 
good  Food. 

BEAVER-HUNTING;  Whea 
this  Bead  is  hunted,  and  in  Danger  co 
be  taken,  he  bites  off  his  own  Stones, 
(as  fome  fay)  knowing  he  is  thus  pur¬ 
ified  for  them  only ;  but  this  cannot 
be,  flnce-they  are  fo  fmall,  and  plac’d 
like  a  Boards,  fo  as  its  impoffible  to 
comeat  them  :  The  common  Method 
of  hunting  them  is  thus;  when  their 
Caves  are  found,  in  which  are  feveral 
Chambers  built  one  over  another  by 
the  Wacer-fide,  for  them  to  afccnd  or 
defcend  according  as  the  Water  rifes 
or  falls  ;  the  Hunters  having  made  a 
Breach,  put  it*  a  little  Dog,  which  the 
Beaver  perceiving,  he  flies  inftanrly  to 
the  End  of  his  Cave ,  and  there  de¬ 
fends  himfelf  with  his  Teeth  till  all 
his  building  is  rafed,  and  he  expofed 
to  his  Enemies,  who  kill  him  with 
proper  Inftruments  :  Thefe  Creatures 
cannot  dive  long  under  Water,  but 
mud  put  up  their  Heads  for  Breath, 
which  being  feen  by  thofe  that  are 
hunting  them,  they  kill  them  with 
Gun-fhot  or  Spears:  Thofe  Skins  are 
bed  which  are  blacked. 

BECK,  a  little  River  or  Brook. 

BED  of  Snakes  ;  is  a  Knot  of 
young  ones  fo  call’d  by  Hunters  ;  and 
a  Roe  is  faid  to  BED,  when  flit 
lodges  in  a  particular  Place. 

BEDEREPE  or  BIDREPE* 
It  was  a  Service  fome  Tenants  were 
anciently  bound  to  perform,  yiz.  to 
reap  their  Landlords  Corn  at  Harveft, 
as  fome  are  dill  bound  (  more  espe¬ 
cially  in  Wales')  to  give  them  one  or 

iw* 
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(two  Days  Work,  called  in  forae  Places 
Boon-Days. 

BEDFORDSHIRE,  is  an  In¬ 
land-County,  bounded  on  the  Eaft  and 
South  by  CambridgefJoire  and  Hart  for  d- 
p)ire  5  on  the  Weft  by  Buckingham- 
/hire  ;  on  the  North  by  the  Counties 
of  Northampton  and  Huntington ,  and 
reaches  in  Length  from  North  to  South 
twenty-four  Miles,  and  about  fourteen 
in  Breadth  •  in  which  Extent  of  Land 
it’s  faid  to  contain  Two  hundred  and 
fixty  thoufand  Acres,  and  Twelve 
thoufand  one  hundred  and  feventy 
Houfesy  the  whole  is  divided  into 
Nine  Hundreds,  wherein  are  an  Hun¬ 
dred  and  fixteen  Pariihes,  and  Nine 
Market-Towns,  whereof  the  County- 
Town  alfo  is  privileg’d  to  fend  Mem¬ 
bers  to  Parliament.  The  River  Ou/e 
divides  this  County  into  two  Parts, 
whereof  the  North-fide  is  the  mod 
fruitful,  and  the  better  wooded  of  -the 
two  $  the  South-fide  is  leaner,  but  not 
altogether  barren,  for  it  yields  as  large 
Crops  of  Barley,  and  that  good  too, 
as  any  County  in  England.  Its  Air  is 
alfo  temperate  enough. 

BEECH,  is  of  two  or  three  Kinds, 
and  number’d  among  the  Maft-bearing 
Trees.  Tho’  Mountain  Seech  is  the 
whiteft  and  beft  for  the  Turner,  yet 
the  Wild  or  Field-Beech  is  of  a  blacker 
Colour  and  more  durable  $  they  are 
both  raifed  from  the  Maft,  and  manag’d 
like  the  Oak  j  but  if  you  delign  a 
Nurfery,  you  muft  ufe  the  Mali  as 
you  ufe  the  Afh,  fowing  them  in  Au¬ 
tumn  or  later,  even  after  January ,  or 
rather  nearer  the  Spring,  to  preferve 
them  from  Vermin :  They  are  likewife 
to  be  planted  of  young  Seedlings  drawn 
out  of  the  Places  where  fruitful  Trees 
abound.  In  Tranfplanting  them  cut 
off  only  the  Boughs  and  bruifed  Parts, 
two  Inches  from  the  Stem  to  within  a 
Yard  of  the  Top,  but  be  fparing  of 
the  Roots.  They  make  fpreading  Trees 
and  noble  Shades  with  their  gliftering 
Leaves,  being  let  at  forty  Foot  diftance 
but  they  grow  taller  and  more  upright 
In  theForefts.  In  Valleys  where  they 
Hand  warm  they  £row  to  a  ftupendi- 
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ous  height,  tho’  the  Soil  be  ftdny  and! 
barren  alfo  on  the  Sides  and  Tops  <ad* 
high  Hills  and  chalky  Mountains,  e- 
Ipecially  infinuating  their  Roots  into 
thefe  feemingly  impenetrable  Places. 
1  he  Wood  of  this  Tree  ferves  to* 
make  various  Utenfils  for  good  Houfe- 
wifes,  as  Dilhes,  Trays,  Rims  for: 
-Buckets,  T  renchers,  Drefler-boards, 

It  is  us’d  by  the  Wheeler  and  Joy¬ 
ner  for  Fellies  of  London- Carts,  large 
Screws,  Chairs,  Scools,  Bed-fteds,  &c« 
It’s  alfo  us’d  for  Bellows,  Shovels  and, 
Spade-Grafts  ^  and  its  Bark  ferves  for 
Floats  for  Fifhers-Nets  inftead  of: 
Cork  5  befides  its  Ufe  for  Fuel  and 
Coal,  tho’  one  of  the  leaft  lafting.  Its: 
Shavings  are  made  ufe  of  for  Fining 
Wine  •  and  (  according  to  Veter  Cre- 
feentius  )  the  Afhes  of  it,  with  proper 
Mixtures,  are  excellent  to  make  Glafs. 
If  the  Timber  lie  altogether  under 
Water,  it  is  little  inferior  to  Elm. 
The  Scale  of  Beech-wood  makes  Scab¬ 
bards  and  Band-boxes  5  and  Bees  de¬ 
light  to  hive  in  the  Cavities  of  theie 
Trees.  It  is  exceeding  obnoxious  to 
the  Worm  where  it  lies  dry,  or  wet 
and  dry.  The  Maft  ol  it  fattens  Hogs 
and  Deer,  and  fometimes  fupplies 
Men  inftead  of  Bread.  Chios  endur’d 
a  memorable  Siege  by  the  help  of  this 
Maft.  In  fome  Parts  of  Trance  they 
grind  the  Buck  in  Mills,  and  it  affords 
a  fweet  Oil,  which  has  been  lately 
much  improv'd  by  Mr.  Aaron  Hill 
and  is  found  very  ferviceable  foi 
Cloath-workers ,  The  Leaves 

gather’d  about  the  Fall,  before  the] 
are  much  Froft-bitten,  afford  the  bef 
and  eafieft  Matrelfes  in  the  World  t( 
lay  under  Quilts  inftead  of  Straw 
becaufe,  betides  their  Softnefs,  the] 
continue  fweet  for  feven  or  eight  Years 
and  are  not  unpleafant  to  lie  on  alone 
The  Beech ,  when  prun’d,  immediate 
ly  heals  the  Scar,  and  is  not  apt  t< 
put  forth  Side-boughs  again.  Th 
llagnant  Water  in  the  Hollow  of  thi 
Tree,  cures  the  mod  obftinate  Tetter 
Scabs  and  Scurfs  in  Man  or  Bead,  th 
Part  being  fomented  with  it.  Th 
Leaves  chew’d  are  wholfome  for  th 
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Gthhs  and  Teeth,  Swine  may  be  dri¬ 
ven  to  feed  upon  its  Maft  about  the 
End  of  Auguft . 

BEE-HIVES;  there  are  fever al 
Sorts  of  them  us’d  in  different  Coun¬ 
tries,  but  two  Sorts  are  generally  in 
life  in  England ,  either  Wicker-Hives 
made  with  Spleets  ofWood,and  dawb'd 
with  Cow-Loom  tempered  for  that 
end  5  or  Straw-Hives  made  of  good 
Wheat-Straw  bound  with  Bramble , 
which  are  the  beft  and  mod  ufual  that 
are  not  common:  The  Wicker  Hives 
are  ftill  in  Fault,  for  the  Loom  mo  til¬ 
lers  away  upon  every  Occahon,  which 
is  in  no  wife  good  for  Bees, that  would 
not  have  any  Vents  open  but  their 
Doors.  As  to  the  form  and  bignefs 
of  an  Hive,  there  are  Diverfities  of 
Opinions,  fome  preferring  that  of 
three  Foot  in  height,  and  one  in 
breadth;  or  of  two  Foot  broad,  and 
two  Foot  high,  neither  of  which  can 
ae  convenient ;  but  that  Form  which 
is  moft  round,  and  in  Quantity  a* 
bout  Half  a  Bufhel  and  upwards, 
is  moll  in  Ufe,  and  efteemed  the  fit¬ 
ted  Size  for  that  Purpofe  ;  but  for 
fmaller  Swarms  there  are  fome  under 
half  a  Bufhel.  Beiides  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  Hives,  others  may  be  made  of 
Boards ,  either  of  an  eight-fquare 
Form  ]oyn«d  together,  or  round  with 
Hoops  like  a  Milk- pail,  flat  on  the  top, 
in  which,  if  they  are  made  of  Wood 
that  has  no  unfavoury  Scent  or  Tafte, 
tile  Bees  will  delight,  and  breed  as 
well  as  in  either  of  the  others  ;  thefe 
will  laid  many  Years,  and  are  freer 
from  the  Injuries  of  the  Weather,  and 
many  other  Cafualties,  provided  they 
are  made  of  dry  feafon’d  Wood  that 
is  not  apt  to  fhrink:  In  thefe  wooden 
Hives  may  be  made  feveral  Glafs- 
Windows  at  what  height  or  diftance 
you  pleafe,  not  only  to  obferve  their 
Work,  whereby  with  much  Eafe  and 
Delight  may  be  perceived  how  far  they 
proceed,  and  in  what  lime;  but  that 
they  may  have  the  more  Light,  a  princi¬ 
pal  Help  and  Encouragement  to  their 
Labours  :  And  to  every  one  of  thefe 
Windows,  there  fhould  be  a  fmall  light 
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wooden  Shutter  to  halp  on  the  out- 
lide  in  cold  Weather,  and  at  fuch 
time  as  the  Sun  (lanes  in  that  Part  of 
die  Hive  ;  it  being  fubjeff  to  both 
,  Extremes  of  Heat  and  Cold,  yet  fo  as 
that  they  may  be  taken  down  at  plea- 
fure  for  your  Infpeffion,  and  fuch  as 
are  from  the  Sun- wards  mud:  always 
be  let  down  during  the  Summer. 

There  being  moreover  an  Experi¬ 
ment  of  fuch  fort  of  Hives  publiOVd 
by  Mr.  Hart  lib  in  his  Common-wealth 
of  BeeSy  as  invented  by  one  Mr.  William 
Mew  at  Ea ft- Linton  in  Glocefterjhire  • 
take  it  in  his  Words.  The  Invention. 
(fays  he)  U  a  Fancy  that  fuits  with  the 
Nature  of  that  fort  of  Creature  ;  they 
are  much  taken  with  their  Grandeur , 
and  double  their  Tasks  with  Delight  s 

O 

I  took  ("continues  he)  14  Quarts  out  of 
one  of  the  tranfparent  Hives ,  double  the 
Quantity  of  misers  ;  they  quickly  paid 
alt  their  Charges  with  their  Profit^  and 
doubled  it  with  Pleafure.  And  in  ano¬ 
ther  Place  thus  ;  They  ferve  only  to 
give  an  Account  of  the  daily  Incomes^ 
whereby ,  if  Impend  half  an  Hour  after 
Dinner  or  Supper  l  know  what  has- 
been  done  that  Day.  I  can  (Jjew  my 
Friends  the  Queens  Bed ,  fometimes  her 
Perfon  and  her  Retinue :  She  afforded 
me  fourteen  Quarts ,  or  near  upon ,  in  one 
Tear  -  and  if  the  reft  afford  ten  a  piece f 
F  think  it  a  fair  Gain  ;  there  is  not  an 
Hive  to,  be  feen  about  my  Houfe ,  nor  a 
Child  flung  in  a  Tear.  My  Apiary  con - 
ftfts  of  a  Row  of  little  Houfes  two  Sto¬ 
ries  high ,  two  Foot  a-party  which  I  find 
as  cheap  at  feven  Tears  end  as  Straw - 
Hackles^  and  far  more  handfome. 

And  farther  in  the  laid  Book,  there 
is  a  Defer iption  of  an  Hive  of  an 
o&ogonal  Form,  with  a  Glafs-Win- 
dow  on  the  back-lide  thereof,  for  the 
Obferv.ttion  of  their  Work  ;  the  reft 
of  the  in-fide  lined  with  Matt  made 
of  Rufhes ;  three  of  thefe  were  fee 
one  on  the  other,  with  open  Paffages 
betwixt  each  of  them  ;  two  Swarms 
were  put  in  together  in  'May,  and  pla¬ 
ces  to  go  in  only  left  open  in  the  low-, 
ermoft,  but  all  the  PaiTa go-holes  open 
from  Box  to  Box  :  In  the  middlemoft 
E  they 
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they  fird  began  their  Combs,  then  in 
the  lowermod  before  the  middlernoft 
was  full ;  and  fo  continu’d  till  they 
had  fill’d  both  *  but  before  they  had 
quite  finiflhed,  they  began  to  make 
two  little  Combs  in  the  upper  Box  5 
thefe  in  the  lower  Stories  were  well 
replenifhed  with  Honey,  and  in  a  fhort 
time,  but  thofe  little  Combs  in  the 
upper  they  quite  defer  ted. 

There  are  feveral  other  Forms  and 
Pefcriptions  of  Bee-Hives  that  may  be 
ufeful  5  but  as  to  the  manner  of  trim¬ 
ming  a  new  one  before  a  Swarm  be 
put  into  it,  the  in-ddes  mud  be  as 
Imooth  as  may  be  from  the  ends  of  the 
Sticks,  Straws  and  Jaggs,  which  are 
very  offendve  to  the  Bees  that  fpend  a 
great  deal  of  their  Time  in  gnawing 
them  off  $  as  may  be  obferv'd  a  few 
Bays  after  the  Hiving  ;  and  when  the 
greateft  Slits  and  Straws  have  been 
picked  out,  the  in-fide  muff  be  rubbed 
over  with  a  Sand-done,  then  fmged 
with  a  piece  of  Brimdone,  and  wiped 
clean.  Before  we  have  done  with  thefe 
Hives,  the  fpleeting  of  them  mud  not 
be  omitted  5  and  the  ufual  way  of  do- 
mg  it  to  the  ordinary  Straw-Hives 
every  Country-man  knows  full  well : 
But  for  our  Wooden  or  Glafs-Hives, 
Tome  advife  that  there  be  three  down¬ 
right  Sticks  from  die  Top  to  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  two  fmall  Hoops  faden’d 
into  them  at  convenient  Didances, 
which  will  very  well  ferve  for  the  fad- 
ning  and  fupporting  the  Combs  :  It’s 
bed  to  let  the  perpendicular  Sticks  ex-, 
tend  to  the  bottom,  for  the  Bees  the 
better  to  crawl  up  by  them  into  the 
Combs  5  but  you  may  have  only  down¬ 
right  Sticks,  or  any  other  ways  placed, 
as  beftfuits  with  the  Form  of  the  Hive, 
fo  that  there  be  not  too  wide  In¬ 
tervals  between.  To  conclude,  the 
Hives  mud  be  kept  clofe  for  Defence 
of  your  Bees,  drft  from  the  Cold,  by 
mixing  Cow-dung  with  Lime  or  Afhes 
and  Sand,  with  which  the  Edges  of  the 
Hive  mud  be’dopt  up  round  about  5 
and  againd  Winter,  put  a  Wicket  of 
a  fmall  Piece  of  Wood  in  which  are 
three  or  four  Notches  cut  juft  big  e-  ! 
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Hough  for  the  Bees  to  go  in  and  ou 
at,  that  no  Vermin  may  get  in  to  them 
BEES,  are  fmall  but  numerous  In 
fefts,  and  never  idle  but  in  the  ex 
tremed  cold  and  wet  Seafons  •  but  t< 
gather  Honey,  are  out  early  in  th 
Morning,  where  they  may  be  heart 
like  Swarms  humming  cm  the  Lime 
Trees  by  Sun-rifing,  when  they  fenc 
forth  the  fragrant  Scents  from  th' 
Bloflbms  5  and  in  the  Evening  late 
they  return  from  their  hard  yet  plea 
fant  Labours. 

At  feff £  mult  a  refer  unt  fe  no&e  mi  non 
Crura  thymo  plena,  &c.  Virg 

But  thofe  that  youthful  he  and  in  thei\ 
prime , 

Late  in  the  Night  return  laden  wit  l 
Thyme  5 

On  every  Bufl)  and  Tree  about  the 
fpread , 

And  are  with  Caff  a  and  rich  Saffro) 
.  fed. 

On  purple  'Daffodils  and  Lindons  tall 
All  refl  at  once ,  at  once  they  labour  all 
Early  they  march  and  flay  till  Evening 
drives 

Them  from  fweet  Fields  and  Food  fi 
fieltring  Hives . 

Nay,  it’s  obfervable,  Idlenefs  is  fc 
hateful  a  Vice  among  them,  that  they’ll 
tolerate  it  in  none,  fave  theirSoveraign, 
but  every  one  is  bufied  either  abroad 
in  gathering  their  Food,  or  at  home 
in  building  Combs  ,  feeding  theii 
Young,  or  forae  other  Employment. 

Ventur&que  byetnis  me  mores  a  fate  Id' 
borem 

Mindful  of  14  inter  Labour  in  the  Spring, 
And  to  thepublick  Store  they  Trofit  bring , 
For  fame  provide ,  and  by  a  Com  pa  Cl  made 
Labour  abroad  •  others  at  Home  are 
fay'd 

To  lay  NarciiTus-7e4rj  and  yielding 
Cum, 

As  the  firf  Ground-work  of  the  Honey- 
Comb. 
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There  are  no  Creatures  that  hive 
at  more  Unity  than  chey,  all  things 
being  in  Common  between  them,  and 
one  ready  to  revenge  the  Injuries  done 
to  another-  their  Labours  are  not  com- 
pullive,  and  no  living  Creature  can  be 
kept  about  m  Houfe  that  will  give 
more  Pleafure  and  Profit  than  thefe, 
which  take  up  fo  little  Room,  provide 
their  own  Food,  and  require  no  great 
Attendance;  and  being  therefore  found 
fo  beneficial  an  Infe£f ,  divers  Attempts 
have  been  made  by  many  ingenious 
Perfons,  to  put  them  into  other  Hives, 
fo  as  not  to  endanger  their  going 
forth  in  Swarms  to  leek  another,  with, 
out  any  great  Suceefs  ;  And  the  mod 
probable  way  is,  that  having  in  every 
wooden  Bee- hive  with  Glafs- windows, 
a  large  Pipe  about  two  inches  fquare 
in  the  Clear,  coming  from  the  top  of 
the  Hive  to  the  bottom,  open  at  both 
ends,  and  cut  at  the  bottom  of  the  four 
Sides  arch- wife,  that  the  :Bees  may 
afcend  freely  up  the  Pipe  on  every 
fide;  a  Piece  of  Wood  may  be  fitted 
into  the  Pipe  to  prevent  them  from 
making  any  Combs  therein  till  fuch 
time  as  the  Swartn  put  in  it  flhould 
fill  the  Hive;  Then  may  be  placed  a 
Hive  of  the  fame  Sort  and  Falhion  on 
the  top  of  the  former,  with  its  Door 
open  alfo  (  having  firft  taken  out  the 
Stopple  fitted  to  the  Pipe  )  that  the 
Bees  from  the  bottom  out  of  their 
Work,  may  get  up  through  that  Pipe 
into  the  new-plac’d  Hive  ;  and  when 
they  have  once .  difcovered  this  way, 
they  11  doubtlels  take  to  it  rather  than 
fwarm  abroad,  whereby  it’s  probable, 
Stocks  may  be  multiplied  by  fetting 
Hive  upon  Hive,  ad  infinitum,  and  dri¬ 
ving  the  Bees  into  them. 

Now,  where  the  Multiplication  of 
your  Stocks  is  defign’d,  the  beft  way 
is  to  make  the  Hives  frnaller  ;  but 
where  you  aim  at  a  great  Quantity  of 
fioney,  there  they  are  to  be  made 
larger ;  fo  that  in  cafe  a  Purfon  cannot  j 
prevail  in  one,  yet  it  Purely  may  be  a 
considerable  Advantage  in  the  other  : 
And  as  for  the  Temperature  *o£  the 
Weather,  a  mild,  calm  and  (bowery 
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Spring  is  good  for  Swarms,  and  they 
will  be  the  earlier ;  and  in  fuch  an 
one  about  the  middle  of  May,  you  muff 
begin  to  look  out,  and  to  obferve  as 
much  as  may  be  the  ufual  Signs  that 
preceed  their  fwarming,  that  you  may 
be  more  watchful  over  thofe  that  re¬ 
quire  it.  When  the  Hives  are  full, 
before  which  they  will  never  fwarm, 
they’l]  call  out  their  Drones,  yea,  tho* 
they  be  not  quite  grown,  and  they’ll 
hover  about  the  Doors.  In  cold  Eve¬ 
nings  and  Mornings  you’ll  find  a  moifi- 
nefs  or  lweating  upon  the  Stool,  and 
they  may  be  observed  to  run  haftily 
up  and  down,  and  lie  out  in  fultry 
Evenings  and  Mornings,  and  to  go  in 
again  when  the  Air  is  clear  :  If  the 
Weather  be  warm  and  calm  the  Beet 
delight  to  rife,  efpecially  in  an  hoe 
Gleam,  after  a  Shower  or  gloomy 
Cloud  has  fent  them  home  together. 
Sometimes  they  gather  together  with¬ 
out  at  the  Door,  not  only  upon  the 
Stool,  but  even  on  the  Hive ;  where 
when  you  fee  them  begin  to  hang  in 
Swarming  time,  and  not  before,  it  is 
certain  they  will  prefently  rife,  if  the 
Weather  hold  :  But  to  lie  forth  con¬ 
tinually  under  the  Stool,  or  behind  the 
Hive,  efpecially  towards  the  middle  of 
June,  is  a  Sign  or  Caufe  of  their  not 
fwarming  ;  for  when  they  have  once 
taken  to  lie  without,  the  Hive-  will 
always  feem  empty,  as  tho’  they  want¬ 
ed  Company,  and  they  will  have  no 
mind  to  fwarm,  nor  yet  in  much  win¬ 
dy  or  flormy  Weather,  when  other- 
wife  they  are  ready  for  it,  which  makes 
them  alfo  lie  out,  and  the  more  in- 
difpofes  them  to  it ;  But  yet  there  is 
another  Caufe  of  their  lying  abroad, 
and  that  is,  hot  and  dry  Weather,  e- 
fpecially  after  the  Solftice,  which  cau- 
fing  plenty  of  Honey  both  in  Plants 
and  Dews,  their  Minds  are  fo  fet  up¬ 
on  that  chief  Delight,  that  they  have 
no  leifure  to  fwarm,  tho'  they  might: 
moft.fafely  come  abroad  in  luch  Wea¬ 
ther. 

In  order  therefore,  to  make  Bees 
fwarm,  keep  the  Hive  as  cool  as  may 
be,  by  watering  and  Ihadowing  both 
J£  a  .  -it 
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it  and  the  Place  where  it  ftands  ;  then 
enlarging  the  Door  to  give  them  Air, 
move  the  Clutter  gently  with  your 
Brulh  and  drive  them  in  :  If  they  ttil! 
lie  forth  and  will  notfwarm,  then  the 
next  calm  and  warm  Day  about  Noon, 
while  the  Sun  fhines,  let  the  better 
Part  be  put  in  with  your  Brulh,  and 
the  reft  gently  fwept  away  from  the 
Stool,  not  differing  them  to  duller  a- 
gain  ;  and  thefe  riling  in  the  calm 
heat  of  the  Sun,  by  their  Noife,  as  tho’ 
rhey  were  fwarming,  will  perhaps 
make  the  others  come  forth  to  them, 
and  fo  fwarm  together. 

Many  other  ways  have  been  attem¬ 
pted  to  make  Bees  fwarm, as1  by  placing 
a  large  Pewter-Charger  or  Platter  un¬ 
der  the  Clufter  as  they  are  hanging 
out  in  the  heat  of  die  Sun,  fo  as  it 
may  ftrongly  retted  the  Heat  upon 
diem,  which  will  provoke  them  to 
fwarm  ;  or  elfe  die  irneoth  paring  of 
the  Ground  under  them,  and  covering 
the  fame  with  Sand, may  probably  effed 
it  :  Some  are  of  Opinion,  diat  in  cafe 
the  Combs  be  built  fo,  that  they  range 
from  the  back  of  the  Hives  to  the  Bee- 
diole,  and  not  from  one  tide  towards 
another,  but  fo  as  the  Bees  may  go 
diredlyagainft  the  Edge  of  the  Combs, 
that  they  will  be  more  apt  to  fwarm, 
than  if  they  went  again!!  theJFlat  of 
them,  and  the  Errour  of  the  Bees  in 
ranging  their  Combs  may  be  rectified, 
by  new-cutting  of  the  Bet-hole  in  the 
Winter.  Others  fay,  that  in  cafe  the 
Hives  be  made  narrower  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  than  upwards,  they  will  be  more 
inclined  to  fwarm  than  when  the  bot¬ 
tom  is  broad.  If  none  of  thefe  Me¬ 
thods  will  do  to  make  them  fwarm, 
but  that  they  ftill  lie  forth  ;  then  raife 
die  Hive  high  enough  to  let  them  in, 
and  doom  up  all  the  Skirts  but  the 
Door,  and  upon  the  Failure  of  this 
Experiment,  it  may  be  concluded  there 
is  no  Remedy. 

But  for  Signs  of  After-fwarms,  they- 
are  more  certain ;  for  when  the  Prime 
fwarm  is  gone,  about  the  eighth  or 
tenth  Evening  after,  when  another; 
Brood  is  ready,  and  has  again  oyer-  ] 
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filled  the  Hive,  the  next  Prince  begins 
to  tune  in  his  Treble  Voice,  a  mourn¬ 
ful  craving  Note,  where  in  a  Day  or 
two  the  Queen  may  be  heard  to  make 
her  Craving  in  a  Bafs  Note ,  and  as  it 
were  a  Mulical  Confort.  In  the  Morn¬ 
ing  before  they  fwarm,  they  approach 
near  the  Stool,  where  they  call  fome- 
what  longer  $  and  at  the  very  Time 
of  Swarming  defcend  to  the  Stool, 
where  anfwering  one  another  in  a  moll 
earneft  maimer,  with  diicker  and  fhril- 
ler  Notes,  the  Multitude  come  haftily 
forth ;  but  in  cafe  the  Prime-fwarm 
be  broken,  die  fecond  will  both  call 
and  fwarm  the  fooner  for  it  ;  fome- 
timesthe  2d, 3d, or  4th  Day, but  ufualiy 
widiin  a  Fortnight  •  and  it  fo  happens 
now  and  then,  that  a  Swarm  will  cad 
another  that  Year. 

When  the  Swarm  is  riling,  the  ufual 
Cuftom  is  to  play  them  a  Fit  of  Mirdi 
upon  a  Pan,  Kettle,  Bafon,  or  fome 
fuch-like  Inftrument,  upon  Pretence  to 
gather  them  together,  and  make  them 
lettle  ;  tho’  lome  think  this  Practice 
begets  a  Fear  in  them,  which  makes 
them  light  on  the  next  Place;  while 
others  are  of  Opinion  it  proceeds  from 
their  delighting  in  the  Noife,  tho’ this 
by  Experience,  is  found  to  be  both  a 
needlels  ,  ridiculous  ,  and  injurious 
Joy,  becaufe  all  Noife  difquiets  and 
hurts  diem  :  But  if  they  tty  aloft,  and 
are  like  to  be  gone,  Dud  may  be  flung 
among  them  to  bring  them  down. 

As  to  the  hiving  Part,  when  die 
|  Swarm  has  made  choice  of  a  I.ighting- 
j  place,  where  they  may  be  quickly  feen 
to  knit  together  in  Form  of  a  Cone 
or  Clutter  of  Grapes,  and  that  they 
are  there  fully  fettled,  and  the  Cone 
has  been  a  while  at  the  biggeft  ;  make 
choice  of  a  Hive  proportionable  to  the 
bignefs  of  the  Swarm,  out  of  the  Store 
you  have  of  leveral  Hives  of  different 
Sizes,  that  the  Bees  may  go  near  to 
fill  it  that  Year;  but  a  Swarm  Ihould 
|  be  rather  under-hived  ,  than  over- 
|  hived  :  This  being  done,  the  Hive 
j  may  be  rubb’d  with  fweet  Herbs,  liich 
as  Thyme,  Savoury,  Hyffop,  Balm, 
&c .  And  with  a  Branch  of  Hazel,, 
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Oak,  ©r  Willow  5  or  rather  of  the 
lame  Tree  where  the  Hive  lighted,  let 
the  Bee* Hive  be  wiped  clean  ;  and  dip 
fuch  Sprig  or  Branch  into  Mead,  or 
fair  Water  with  a  little  Honey,  or 
Milk  'and  Salt,  or  Salt  only,  and  be- 
fprinkle  the  Hive:  Then  the  Hiver 
having  drank  a  Cup  of  Beer,  and 
wafh’d  his  Hands  and  Face  therewith, 
or  being  other  wife  defended,  if  the' 
Bees  hang  upon  a  Bough,  he  muft 
fhake  them  into  the  Hive,  and  fet  the 
fame  upon  a  Mantle  or  Cloth,  on  the 
Ground,  as  is  ufual,  or  elfe  the  Bough, 
if  fmall,  may  be  cut  off,  and  laid  on 
the  Mantle,  &c.  and  the  Hive  fee  over 
it,  which  is  the  better  way  :  If  the 
Bees  light  near  the  Ground,  lay  the 
Cloth  under  them,  and  the  Hive  over, 
and  gently  wipe  fuch  as  gather  toge- 
gether  without  the  Hive  with  a  Brufh, 
towards  the  fame  Hive ;  but  if  they 
take  to  any  other  Place,  wipe  them  off 
in  like  manner  gently  with  your  Brufh, 
and  rub  die  Place  with  Mugwort, 
Wormwood,  Archangel,  or  other  noi- 
fome  Herbs  :  Then  let  the  Swarm  as 
near  as  may  be  to  the  Lighting-place, 
till  all  be  quiet,  and  every  one  knows 
his  own  Home.  If  the  Swarms  part, 
and  light  near  one  another,  let  the 
greater  alone,  and  difturb  the  leffer, 
who  will  fly  to  their  Fellows;  but  it 
not  in  fight,  then  they  mult  be  both 
hived  in  two  feveral  Hives  brought 
together,  and  fhaken  out  of  one  Hive 
on  the  Mantle  whereon  the  other 
ftands,  and  the  full  one  plac’d  upon 
them,  and  diey  will  all  take  to  it. 

If  it  happen  that  the  Swarms  come 
late,  after  the  middle  of  June,  and 
they  are  fmall,  under  the  Quantity  of 
a  Peck,  put  two  or  three  of  them  to¬ 
gether,  whether  they  rife  in  the  fame 
Day,  or  in  divers  ;  for  by  this  uniting 
they5]!  labour  carefully,  gather  ftore 
of  Wealth,  and  ftoutly  defend  them- 
felves  againft  all  Enemies  There  are 
various  Ways  of  uniting  them  ;  feme 
in  the  Dusk  of  the  Evening,  having 
fpread  a  Mantle  on  the  Ground  near 
the  Stool  where  this  united  Swarm 
fhould  ftandj  fee  a  Pair  of  Reds,  or 
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two  Supporters  for  the  Hive,  and 
ftrike  down  the  Hive  out  of  which 
they  defign  to  remove  their  Bees  up¬ 
on  the  Reft  ;  then  they  lift  up  the 
Hive  a  little,  and  clapping  it  between 
their  Hands,  to  get  out  the  Bees  that 
flick  in  it,  lay  it  down  fide- ways  by 
thole  Infefts,  and  fet  the  Stock  or 
Swarm,  to  which  they  would  add 
them,  upon  the  Supporters  or  Refts 
over  them  :  Whereupon  they’ll  imme¬ 
diately  al cend  into  the  Hive,  and  thofe 
that  remain  io  the  empty  Hive  by  clap¬ 
ping  it,  will  haften  to  their  Compa¬ 
nions.  When  they  are  all  got  in, 
that  Night,  or  the  next  Morning  the 
Hive  is  to  be  plac'd  on  the  Stool,  and 
dilpos’d  of  in  due  order  :  But  the  belt 
Method  is  to  place  the  Hive  wherein 
you  have  newly  put  your  Swarm  you 
intend  to  drive  into  another,  in  apiece, 
that  the  Skirts  may  be  uppermoft,  and 
fet  the  other  upon  them,  binding  them 
about  the  Skirts  with  a  long  Towel, 
and  fo  let  them  ftand  till  the  Morn* 
ing,  and  the  Bees  will  all  afeend,  that 
you  may  next  Morning  fet  the  Re¬ 
ceiver  on  a  Stool  ;  and  thus  three  or 
four  Swarms  may  be  put  together,  but 
they  mu  ft  be  united  the  fame  Evening 
that  they  fwarm,  or  the  next  at  far- 
theft,  left  having  made  Combs,  they 
become  the  more  unwilling  to  part 
from  them- 

As  foon  as  the  Swarm  has  enter'd 
the  Hive,  they  immediately  (the  Wea¬ 
ther  permitting)  gather  Wax  and  build 
Combs,  fo  that  in  a  few  Days  time 
they  will  have  feveral  large  ones  rea¬ 
dy,  about  which  they  lie  fo  thick,  that 
it’s  impoffible  one  quarter  of  them  can. 
be  employ'd  at  once,  till  the  Combs 
are  brought  10  a  confiderabie  length  5 
then  a  great  Part  may  be  employ’d  in 
filling  them,  while  the  reft  finilh  their 
Cells  or  Combs.  And  in  our  tranff 
parent  Hives  it  may  be  obferved,  thro 
the.  Glafs,  how  they  carry  up  their 
far-fetched  Goods,  what  a  mighty  ft jr 
they  make,  and  how  perpetually  buhe 
they  are;  and  in  a  clear  Day,  when 
moll  of  them  are  abroad,  efpecially 
towards  the  end  of  Summer,  you  may 
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allo  difcern  their  Combs  and  Cells  to 
foe  filled  with  bright  and  clear  Honey, 
when  the  young  Bees  are  fit  for  Ser¬ 
vice,  and  are  abroad,  which  are  thofe 
chiefly  that  hide  fo  much  of  their 
Combs. 

Now,  in  refpeft  of  the  numbers  of 
thofe  little  Infers,  they  begin  to  leffen 
towards  the  end  of  Summer  ;  for  in 
their  profperity  of  Swarming-time, 
and  foon  after,  they  are  more  nume¬ 
rous,  than  in  the  Autumn  or  ‘Winter, 
as  may  be  eafily  difcerned  between  the 
quantity  and  number  of  a  Swarm,  and 
thofe  you  kill  when  you  take  them  ; 
for  the  Bees  of  the  jaft  year’s  breed, 
do  now,  by  4egrees,  perifh  ;  their 
Wings,  thro’  their  extraordinary  La¬ 
bour,  decaying  and  failing  them  ;  fo 
that  a  year  and  a  little  more  is  the 
ufual  Age  of  a  Bee,  and  the  Young  only 
of  the  laft  Spring  furvive  and  prefer ve 
the  Kind  till  the  next  :  Befides  this 
fpeedy  decay  of  Nature,  many  other 
things  are  injurious  to  them,  fuch  as 
hoife,  which  yet  may  be  remedied  by 
the  right  Situation  of  the  Apiary,  free 
from  the  rattling  of  Coaches,  or  Carts, 
and  the  found  of  Bells,  Ecchoes,  &c. 
Siiioak  and  ill  Smells  are  very  of- 
fenfive  to  them  ;  alfo  ill  Weather,  as 
Winds,  Rain,  Hear,  Cold,  &t.  among 
?hefe  Annoyances  are  reckon’d  Mice, 
Birds,  and  other  devouring  Creatures  ; 
as  well  as  noifome  ones,  fuch  as  Toads, 
Frogs,  Snails,  Spiders,  Moths,  Ear-1 
wigs,  <£rc.  Neither  are  Hornets  and 
Wafps,  in  fuch  years  wherein  they 
abound,  fhort  of  injuring  Bees,  by 
robbing  them  of  their  Wealth,  and  the 
deftruftion  of  all,  wdiicb  may  be  feen 
under  their  feveval  Heads.  But  Bees 
themfelves  prove  fometimes  the  greatefl 
Enemies,  by  fighting  and  robbing, 
Whereto  feveral  occafions  provoke  them, 
and  which  if  the  Battel  be  newly  be¬ 
gun  may  be  prevented,  by  flopping  the 
Hive,  where  they  begin  to  fight,  clofe 
tip  ;  if  it  be  fo  far  gone  that  mofi  of 
the  Bees  are  out,  and  the  Conflift  be 
very  great,  the  ancient  way  to  pacify 
them  was,  to  caft  Dufl  among  them, 
the':  this  is  not  wholly  approved  p£ 
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For  preferving  the  Bees  from  Rob- 
bers,  which  are  very  ufual,  both  in 
Spring  and  Autumn,  the  Hives  muft 
be  doomed  clofe,  having  the  Doors 
very  frrull  ;  fo  widen  and  ftrengthen 
them  as  the  Seafon  of  the  year  will 
permit. 

As  for  removing  an  old  flock,  the 
belt  time  is  a  little  after  Michaelmas , 
or,  upon  failure  then,  about  the  end 
of  February^  or  beginning  of  March  ; 
the  Weather  fhouid  be  fair,  and  if  done 
in  the  Evening,  the  manner  thus  ; 
Take  a  Board  about  the  breadth  of 
the  bottom  of  the  Hive,  intended  to 
be  remov'd,  and  in  the  Evening,  two 
or  three  days  before  the  Stock  is  re¬ 
moved,  lift  it  up,  and  brufli  the  Bees 
that  are  on  the  Stool  forwards,  and 
let  the  Board  be  a  little  fupported  by 
two  ledges,  to  prevent  the  death  of 
thofe  that  are  on  the  Stool  ;  on  this 
Board  fet  the  Stock,  and  fo  let  them 
fland  till  they  are  removed;  when  the 
door  of  the  Hive  mufl  be  flopp’d,  and 
the  board  whereon  the  Hive  flands  fet 
on  an  Hand-barrow,  and  fo  they  may 
be  carry’d  to  the  place  provided  for 
them  ;  by  which  means  they  are  not 
at  all  difturb’d,  nor  a  Bee  injur’d, 
nor  the  Hive  nor  Comb  crufhed  by  the 
fqueezingof  the  Cloth,  nor  yet  a  Cloth 
us'd  about  them. 

To  prevent  the  deflruftion  of  thefe 
little  Animals  when  in  diftrefs  for 
want  of  convenient  Food,  it’s  neceffary 
to  feed  them,  and  there  are  many 
ways  for  it,  as  by  fmali  Canes  or 
Keckl'es  cut  in  the  middle  like  Troughs 
convey’d  thro’ their  Hives  into  which 
the  Food  given  them  may  be  put,  or 
rather  into  a  Dilh  or  Platelet  dire&ly 
under  the  Bees  ;  and  this  muft  be 
daily  continued,  till  the  Spring-Seafon 
affords  eafie  and  fufficient  Provifion 
abroad,  becaufe  at  that  time  their 
Combs  are  full  of  young  Bees.  Of 
all  Food  for  them,  Honey  is  the  belt 
and  mod  natural,  which  will  go  the 
further,  if  mixed  well  with  a  mode¬ 
rate  proportion  of  good  fweet  Wort, 
j  tho*  there  are  fome  who  preferibe  toafts 
I  of  Bread  for  them.  Topp’d  in  ftrpng 
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Me,  and  put  into  the  Bee-Hive, 
whereof  they  will  not  leave  a  crurn 
•behind;  while  others  put  Bean-Flower 
or  dry  Meal  into  the  Hive,  and  fome 
2gain  Bay-Salt  and  roafted  Apples, 
which  are  all  very  good:  They  feed 
much  upon  Buck- Wheat,  and  Anife  feed 
is  delightful  to  them.  As  a  lingular 
way  to  improve  Bees,  obferve  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Receipt,  4  Take  an  handful  of 
c  Balm,  a  dram  of  Camphire,-  half  a 
1  dram  of  Musk  diffolved  in  Rofe- 
6  Water,  as  much  yellow  Bees-Wax  as 
s  is  fufficienr,  and  oil  of  Rofes  as  much ; 
fiamp  the  two  firft  very  well  and  put 
them  into  the  melted  Wax,  with  the 
oil  of  Rofes,  and  fo  make  it  up  into 
3  Mafs,  which  muff  cool  before  the 
Musk  be  put  thereto  ;  Of  this  Mafs 
take  as  much  as  a  Hazle  Nut  and  leave 
it  within  the  Hive,  and  this  will,  (as 
Mr,  Worlidge  fays)  much  encreafe  the 
number  of  die  Bees*  and  there  will  be 
silo  in  Honey  and  Wax  found  three 
times  more  profit  than  otherwife  you 
would  have  had :  And  farther,  a  con* 
fiderable  matter  to  promote  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  Bees,  is  die  having  of  Fields 
near  them  fow’d  with  Brank,  Cole- 
feed,  or  Turneps,  from  which  they’ll  I 
draw  great  quantities  of  Honey,  and 
Bean-flowers  or  Biolfoms  are  alfo  good 
for  diem. 

As  to  the  time  of  the  breeding  of 
thefe  molt  ufeful  Infers,  the  forward 
Stocks  begin  in  February,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter,  or  diofe  that  are  not  fo  lufty,  leave 
not  off  till  the  latter  end  of  July  .*  So 
that  there  are  fix  Months  in  which 
they  breed,  and  die  fooner  they  begin, 
the  fooner  diey  make  an  end  ;  tho’ 
there  are  more  Bees  bred  in  two 
Months,  than  in  all  die  other  four  5 
and  thefe  twoMondis  are,  for  die  mod 
part,  May  and  June  ;  yet  this  is 
fomewhat  uncertain,  according  to  the 
mrwardnefs  or  backwardness  of  the, 
spring  :  And  here  it  is  obfervable,  that 
the  Drone  or  Male-Bee,  fo  often  mi 
ftaken  for  a  dull  over-grown  Slug  that 
'ias  loft  its  Sting,  is  about  half  as 
iig  again  as  the  Female  Honey-Bee, 
.emewhat  longer,  and  not  quite  fo  J 
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dark -colour’d  about  the  Head  and 
Shoulders  ;  his.  Voice  much  more  loud 
and  deep ;  his  Head  and  Eyes  much 
larger,  but  his  Tongue  a  great  deal 
fhorter  than  the  Female’s  ;  fo  that  he 
cannot  work  if  he  would,  his  Tongue 
not  being  long  enough  to  reach  the 
Honey  out  of  the  Picketed  Flowers  : 
Thefe  Creatures  are  very  induflrious 
in  the  Work  appointed  them  by  Na¬ 
ture,  which  is  not  only  Procreation  5 
but  a  great  care  in  fitting  upon,  and 
hatching  the  Eggs,  and  keeping  die 
Brood  warm  ;  fo  as  to  give  die  work¬ 
ing  Bees  more  liberty  to  follow  their 
Labours  abroad,  while  they  fupply 
their  place  at  home  by  looking  after 
the  Young  •  So  that  the  Male  Bee  in- 
jurioufly  call’d  a  Drone ,  is  not  only  of 
great  ufe,  but  even  abfolutely  neceffary, 
bodi  for  the  Being  and  Welfare  of  the 
whole  Colony  of  Bees ;  whofe  glori¬ 
ous  Soveraign  Lady  may  alfo  well 
delerve  a  particular  Defcription  :  The 
Queen- Bee  then,  appears  the  moft  re¬ 
markable  of  all  Infefls;  (he  has  a 
Body  a  great  deal  bigger,  and  very 
much  longer  than  the  Honey-bees,  yet 
her  Wings  are  near  of  the  fame  fize  ; 
a  certain  Mark  diat  file  is  not  defign'd 
by  Nature  for  Labour  or  long  Flights 
which  is  die  continual  Bufinefs  of  her 
loyal  Subjeffs  :  Her  upper  parts  are 
of  a  lighter  brown  than  the  red,  hav¬ 
ing  the  refemblance  of  a  Velvet- cap  or 
Furr-gorget  about  her  Shoulders  ;  her 
hinder-part  from  the  Wafie,  as  it  is 
much  longer  than  die  Drone  or  the 
Honey-bee,  fo  ffie  is  more  taper  than 
diey  :  The  Drones  and  Working-bees 
are  brown  all  over  the  Back-part;  but 
the  Queen  is  as  black  as  Jet  or  polifii’d 
black  Marble  ;  and  whereas  die  two 
great  Legs  of  the  Commons,  are  quite 
black,  hers  are  as  yellow  as  Gold,  as 
alfo  is  all  along  the  under  part  of  her 
Belly.  The  Egg,  of  which  this  Prin- 
cefs  is  bred,  is  caft  in  a  {lately  round 
Cell  or  Matrix,  made  by  her  Vaffals, 
in  a  different  form  from  all  the  reft  5 
neither  is  this  Royal  Palace  in  a 
Comb  among  other  Cells,  but  ever  by 
itfelf  and  raifed  from  a  large  Founda- 
E  4  tion 
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ft  \ 

tion 


about  the  middle  of  the  Hive, 


leaving  room  for  her  Attendants  to 
come  about  her  :  In  every  Hive  there 
is  always  one  of  thefe  Palaces,  in 
fome  two,  and  others  three,  but  that 
is  feldom  to  be  feen.  As  to  her  Power 
the  Grand  Signior  with  hi?  train  of 
Janizaries,  ready  to  execute  his  moft 
hazardous  Commands,  is  not  more 
abfolute  than  the  Queen  of  Bees:  For 


fome  account  of  the  common  Ufage, 
which  is  taking  of  the  Combs  by  kil« 
the  Bees.  Having  made  choice 
of  your  Stall  to  be  taken,  two  or  three 
Hours  before  Sun-fecting,  dig  a  Hole 
in  the  Ground  about  nine  Inches  deep, 
and  almoft  as  wide  as  the  Hive-skirts, 
laying  the  finer  Earth  round  about  the 
edges  :T hen  getting  a  fmall  Stick  flit  at 
one  end,  and  ftript  at  the  other,  take  a 


all  things  are  done  by  her  exprefs  Di-  I  Brimftone- match  five  or  fix  Inches  long 
region,  as  Working,  Fighting,  Swarm-  I  of  tlie  thicknefs  of  your  little  Finger, 


ing,  &c.  there  being  as  much  natural  and  making  it  faff  in  the  flit,  fet  it 


inclination  to  Obedience  in  the Subjects,  in  the  middle  or  fide  of  the  Hole  j  fo 


as  in  their  Soveraign  to  give  Orders.  as  the  top  of  the  Match  may  Hand 
As  the  chief  aim  of  Keepers  of  even  with  the  brims  of  the  Pit,  or 


Bees,  is  an  advantage  by  their  Honey  I  within  one  Inch  of  it  5  that  done,  fix 


and  Wax  ;  fo  many  have  endeavour’d  another  Stick  by  it,  drefs’d  after  the 
to  find  out  lome  means  for  reaping  I  fame  manner,  if  the  firft  be  not  fuffi- 


the  profit  without- deftroying  them. 
One  Method  made  ufe  of  for  this 
puypofe,  is  Driving  them  after 

any 


this  manner  :  In  September ,  or 


cient :  When  the  Matches  are  fir’d  at 
the  upper  end,  fet  the  Hive  over  diem, 
and  fordiwith  fhut  it  up  clofe  at  die 
bottom,  that  no  Smoak  may  iftiie  out ; 


time  after  they  have  done  breeding  by  which  means  you’ll  have  the  Bees 


(elfe  the  Honey  will  be  corrupted  by 
the  Ska d  dons  or  young  Bees  in  the 
Combs)  let  the  Hive  you  defign  to 
take  be  fixt  with  die  bottom  upwards, 
between  three  or  four  Stakes  *  fet  the 
Hive  you  would  drive  die  Bees  into 


dead  in  a  quarter  of  an  Hour.  After¬ 
wards  die  Hive  being  taken  away  and 
Hous’d,  lay  it  gently  on  the  Floor,  upon 
die  fides  not  die  edges  of  die  Combs 
then  loofen  the  Ends  of  the  Splint? 
with  your  Finger,  and  the  Edges  of  the 


over  it,  and  bind  diem  with  a  Towel,  {  Combs  (where  diey  flick  to  the  (ides 


as  before  dPeffed  in  the  uniting  of 
Swarms  :  Afterwards  often  clap  t 
Under-hive  between  your  Hands  in 
the  Evening,  and  fo  let  both  ftand  till 
the  next  Morning ;  fetting  the  fulT 
Hive  on  die  Stool,  fomewhat  bolfter’d 


of  the  Hive)  with  a  wooden  Slice  , 
take  them  out  one  after  another,  and 
having  wip’d  off  the  haif-dead  Bees 
with  a  Goofe-feather,  break  the  Combs 
while  they  are  warm,  into  feveral  parts, 
in  order  to  get  out  die  Honey,  and 


up,  that  the  Bees  may  have  free  ingrefs  prepare  it  for  ufe.  For  other  Mat 
and  egrefs  5  diat  done,  clap  the  empty  ters  relating  to  this  InfeCt  fee  Apiary, 

_ _ J  _ o-  1  d  L  •  .  n  nr  ■  n  -  r  n '  :  _ l 


Hive  again,  and  get  as  many  Bet s  out 
as  you  can,  which  will  repair  to  the 
other  Hive.  This  way  is  fomewhat 
troubiefome,  yet  beneficial  in  fuch  Ca¬ 
fes,  where  there  is  a  great  Stock  of 
Honey  and  few  Bees  in  one  Hive,  and 
a  fmall  Stock  of  Honey  in  another  ^ 
by  which  means  die  Lives  of  die  Bees 
are  fav'd,  diat  will  readily  exchange 
their  barren  Habitation  for  one  that 
fs  more  plentiful. 

But  thefe  Methods  having  often 
Disappointed  the  expectation  of  the 
Undertakers,  we  fliall  only  here  give 


Bee-hives-)  Bees- (Unking,  Exfeflion  and 
Generation  of  Bees ,  Honey  and  Wax. 

BEES-STINGING  :  Thele  In¬ 
fers  are  apt  to  fling  feverely,  efpeci- 
ally  fuch  Perfons  as  are  uncleanly,  or 
have  an  ill  feent  about  them,  who  muft 
cautioufiy  tamper  with  them  :  To  pre¬ 


vent  this  inconvenience,  fome  only 


drink  a  Cup  of  good  Beer,  and  find 
that  a  fufficient  fafe- guard,  while 
others  wafli  their  Face  and  Hands 
with  it  ;  fome  again  cover  their  Face 
with  Boughs  and  Herbs,  for  that  pur- 
pofe  ;  But  the  fureft  wfiy  of  all  is,  to 

have 
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have  a  Net  knit  with  fo  fmall  Mafiies 
that  a  Bee  cannot  get  thro1,  and  of 
line  Thread  or  Silk,  large  enough  to 
come  over  your  Hat,  and  to  lye  down 
to  your  Collar,  thro’  which  you  may 
perfe&ly  fee  what  to  do  without 
Danger  5  having  on  alfo  a  ftrong  pair 
of  Gloves,  whereof  Woollen  are  the 
bell  :  But  if  the  Bee  happen  to  catch 
you  unawares,  pick  out  the  Sting  as 
foon  as  may  be  ^  fome  advife  to  moi- 
ften  the  Part  with  the  Patient’s  own 
Spittle,  and  fay,  that  will  effectually 
prevent  Swelling  ^  others  propofe  the 
rubbing  thereon  Leaves  of  Mary  gold, 
Houfe-leek,  Rue,  Mallows,  Ivy  or 
Hollihocks,  Salt  and  Vinegar,  &c.  But 
the  molt  fare  and  proper  Remedy  is, 


BEE 

to  heat  a  piece  of  Iron  in  the  Fire,  or 
for  want  of  that,  to  hold  a  live  Coal 
as  near  and  as  long  as  you  can  endure 
ir,  near  the  place,  which  will  fympa- 
thetically  extraft  the  fiery  Venom  that 
was  left  in  the  Sore  by  the  Sting, 
or  force  it  out  of  the  Part  affefted, 
which  is  to  be  afterwards  anointed 
with  Honey  or  Mithridate. 

BEER,  (among  Wearers)  a  Term 
that  ifignifies  nineteen  ends  of  Yarn 
running  all  together  the  whole  length 
of  the  Cloth  :  Alfo  a  well-known  fort 
of  Drink.  See  Clearing  of  Beer. 

BEER-MEASURES,  take  the 
following  Draught  of  it  fomewhat  dtf* 
fering  from  Ale  $  which  fee  under  its 
proper  Article. 


Pints 


Quarts 

)  2 

Pottles 

1  2 

i  4 

Gallons  1 

2 

4 

8^ 

Firkins  ]  9  1 

18 

(  72 

Kilderkins  f  z  |  18  1 

|  72 

1  1 44 

Barrels  |  2  |  4  [  36 

7? 

H4 

1  128 

BEESTINGS  or  BREAST- 
I  N  G  S,  the  firfi  Milk  taken  from  a 
Cow  after  Calving. 

BEET,  a  Garden-herb,  very  good 
againft  ftoppage  of  the  Liver  and 
Spleen  5  as  alfo  to  loofea  the  Belly  and 
p’rovoke  Urine. 

BEETLE  or  BGYTLE,  a 
wooden  Inftrument,  which  Country¬ 
men  make  ufe  of,  for  the  driving  of 
Piles,  Stakes,  Wedges,  &c. 

BEETLE,  an  InfeCt  of  feveral 
forts. 

BEETLE  GIN  TMENT.  See 

Ointment  of  Beetles. 

BEET-RAVES  or  BEET- 
R  A  D  ES  H  E  S  5  i,  e.  Red  Beets,  pro¬ 
duce  Roots  for  Sallet,  being  multi¬ 
plied  only  by  Seeds  of  about  the 
bignefs  of  middling  Peafe  and  round, 
but  all  rough  *  they  are  fowed  in 
March,  either  in  Beds  or  Borders,  very 
thin,  in  good  well  prepared  Ground, 
©r  dfe  they  will  not  grow  fo  fair  and 


large  as  they  fhotild  be  •  They  are  bell 
tfiat  have  the  reddeft  fubftance,  and  red- 
defi  tops,  and  not  good  to  fpend  but  in 
Winter  •  their  Seed  is  gathered  in 
Auguft  and  September,  for  the  procu¬ 
ring  whereof,  fome  of  the  laft  Years 
Roots  that  have  been  preferv’d  from 
the  Froft  are  tranfplanted  in  March  ; 
The  Root  being  cut  into  thin  Dices 
and  boiled,  and  cold,  is  of  its  felf  a 
grateful  Winter-fallet  ;  its  of  a  cold 
and  moift  quality,  and  generally  fome¬ 
what  laxative. 

BE  E  T-  W  H  1  T  E,  Porree  or  Potree  % 
is  alfo  propagated  for  Chards  by  Seed 
only,  like  that  of  the  red  Beets,  but  of 
a  duller  colour  •  the  rib  of  it  being 
boiled,  melts,  and  oats  like  Marrow. 

BELCHING  INCATTEL, 
is  a  fign  of  Crudities  or  raw  Humours 
in  their  Stomach  undigefted,  with  a 
noife  in  their  Guts,  no  Appetite  01 
Tafte,  Shrinking  Sinews,  their  Eyes 
heavy,  110c  chewing  their  Cud?  nor 
1  •  ' »’  '  licking; 
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licking  the  fame  with  their  Tongas. 
The  Remedies  are,/1  r.  Take  nine  pints 
u  of  Water,  and  having  boil’d  therein 
^4  thirty  branches  or  folks  of  Cole- 
u  worts,  as  alfo  fome  Vinegar,  give 
it  to  the  Beaft  5  and  all  that  Day  let 
liim  receive  nothing  but  the  fame, 
2.  Some  keep  hitn  in  the  Stall  and  not 
let  him  Failure  abroad3  till  he  have 
taken  this  Drench  :  u  Take  of  the 
44  Buds  or  Branches  of  jLenitsk  or  wild 
44  Olive-Tree,  four  pounds  mixed  and 
44  beaten  with  a  pound  of  Honey, 
44  putting  thereto  four  pints  of  Wg- 
44  ter  ;  Set  it  a  Night  in  the  Air,  .then 
with  a  Horn  put  it  down  his  Throat  5 
and  about  an  Hour  after  give  him  to 
eat  four  pounds  of  Orobia  without 
any  Drink,  and  this  for  three  Days. 
5*  In  cafe  the  aforefaid  remedy  help 
i  bim  not,  but  that  his  Belly  is  inflamed 
with  pain  in  his  Entrails,  fo  that  he 
can  fcarce  feed,  but  groan  and  com¬ 
plain,  not  tarry  long  in  a  place,  but 
lie  down  after  wagging  his  Tail  and 
Head,  this  is  a  prefent  Cure;  bind  his 
Tail  next  his  Rump  and  give  him  a 
quart  of  Wine  or  ftrong  Ale,  with  a 
quantity  of  Oil,  then  drive  him  Five 
hundred  or  a  thoufand  Paces.  4.  If 
then  the  pain  depart  not,  pare  about 
the  Hoofs  of  his  Feet,  and  anoint  the 
Hams,  and  fo  rake  him  and  chafe 
him  after.  5.  Another  way  is  to  give 
■  him  dry  Figs  of  a  Wild  Fig-Tree, 
with  nine  times  as  much  Worm- 
Water.  <5.  Some  take  two  pounds  of 
the  Leaves  of  wild  Mint,  mixed  with 
three  quarts  of  warm  Water,  and  give 
It  him  with  an  Horn,  and  Let  him 
Blood  under  the  Tail,  and  after  the 
bleeding,  flop  it  with  fome  bark  of  a 
'Tree  5  then  make  him  run  till  his 
Tongue  hang  out  :  Butbeforehe  is  let 
i?iood  gi  ve  him  this  Medicine  5  44  Take 
44  three  ounces  of  beaten  Garliek,  rain- 
3:4  gled  with  a  pint  of  Wine  or  ftrong 
44  Ale,  and  upon  his  Drinking,  chafe 
Hm,  and  make  him  run;  fome  take 
two  ounces  of  Suet,  with  ten  Onions, 
and  mix  them  all  with  fod  Honey, 
and  fo  put  it  into  his  Belly,  running 
and  chafing  him  upon  it  as  before. 
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i H 1 L-F LOWERS,  are  of  feve- 
rai  forts;  1.  The  Peach-leaved  Bell* 
flower,  whofe  Leaves  are  like  thofe 
of  Peach,  lying  on  the  Ground*  from 
whence  arife  many  .Stalks  flowered 
from  the  twiddle  to  the  top .  Ics  Roots 
are  fmall  firings  creeping  under  the 
upper  cruft  of  the  Earch,  and  encreafe 
very  much.  2.  Steeple  Bell- flower 
rifes  with  many  Stalks  higher  than 
the  former,  and  greener  Leaved,  with 
Flowers  in  a  Pyramidical  form  :  The 
Plant  is  full  of  Milky  Juice,  the  Root 
large,  ftringy  and  yielding  Milk  like 
the  branches,  3.  The  great  Canter* 
bury -Bells,  rough-leaved  like  a  Nettle, 
fquare  Stalks,  whereon  hang  hollow 
Flowers  like  Sells,  wide  at  the  brim 
and  parted  into  five  points,  the  Roots 
are  hard  and  ftringy,  and  laft  many  years, 
tho’  the  Leaves  and  Stalks  dye  in  the 
Ground  every  Winter.  4.  Double 
Canterbury  Bells ,  every  way  like  the 
laft,  only  the  Flowers  double ;  they 
flower  from  the  end  of  May  commonly 
to  Augufl. 

All  of  them  are  eafily  encreafed,  by 
parting  the  Roots  in  September ,  and 
thrive  well  almoft  in  any  Soil,  fo  they 
ftand  not  too  hot  in  the  Sun. 

BELLING  or  BELLO  WING; 
by  this  Term  Hunters  call  the  Noife 
made  by  a  Hart  in  Rutting  time. 

B  E  L  L  Y  of  a  Horfe ,  fhould  be  of  an 
ordinary  bignefs  ;  but  in  thofe  that  ferve 
to  draw  Coaches,  the  larger  the  better^ 
provided  it  be  round  and  well  en¬ 
clos’d  within  the  Ribs,  rather  extend¬ 
ing  upon  the  Sides  than  downwards. 
If  fuch  Horfes  as  have  their  Ribs 
ftraight  be  great  Feeders,  their  Bellies 
will  be  gulphed  up,  fo  that  it  not 
being  poftible  for  the  Ribs  to  hpld  the 
\Entrails,  they’ll  prefs  downwards,  and 
jmake  the  fhape  of  a  Cow’s  Belly, 
which  is  very  difagreeable  to  the 
Sight. 

BELLY-FRETTING  or 
ACHE,  is  a  grievous  pain  in  that 
part  of  an  Horfe,  befides  the  Colick, 
proceeding  either  from  eating  of  green 
Pulfe,  which  grows  on  the  Ground,  or 
raw  undry’d  Peafe,  Beans,  or  Oats; 

©r 
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or'elfe  when  fiharp  fretting  Humours, 
Inflammations,  or  abundance  of  grols 
Matter  is  got  between  the  great  Gut 
and  the  Panicle  *,  the  flgns  of  which 
pain,  is  much  Wallowing,  great  Groan-v 
ing,  &c.  To  Cure  it,  home  anointing 
their  Hands  with  Sallet-Oil,  thruft  it 
into  the  Horfe’s  Fundament,  and  fo 
pull  out  as  much  Dung  as  they  can 
reach ;  that  done,  they  give  him  a 
Glider  of  Water  and  Salt  mixed  to* 
ether,  or  a  Suppofltory  of  Honey  and 
alt,  and  then  give  him  to  drink  the 
Powder  of  Worm- wood  and  Centaury, 
brew’d  in  a  quart  of  Malmfey  ;  while 
otheis  ufe  only  a  Suppofltory  of  Caftle- 
Soap,  which  is  exceeding  good.  But 
befides  this,  there  is  another  way  of 
Fretting  the  Belly  on  the  out-fide, 
which  is  done  with  the  Fore-girths, 
when  they  are  either  knotty  or  crumb¬ 
led,  or  drawn  too  ftraight,  whereby 
they  not  only  wound  and  gall,  but 
even  flop  the  Blood  of  the  Plate-Veins: 
The  Cure  is,  to  “  take  of  the  Oil  of 
‘{  Bay,  and  of  Oil  of  Balm  two 
<c  ounces,  as  many  of  Pitch,  two  of 

Tar,  and  one  of  Rofin,  well  mixed 
together,  and  anoint  the  part  grieved, 
and  cover  the  fame  with  Flax  5  or 
twice  a  day  rub  the  galled  place  with 
Vinegar  and  Soap  beat  well  together  ; 
but  if  the  galling  be  about  any  part  of 
the  Horfe’s  Neck,  take  Briony-leaves, 
flamp  and  mix  them  with  Wine;  lay 
this  in  form  of  a  Plaifler  to  the  Sore, 
and  it  will  heal  it. 

BELT  ;  a  Difeafe  in  Sheep, 
wherein  you  are  to  cue  the  Tails  off, 
to  lay  the  Sore  bare,  to  caft  mould  on 
it,  and  then  put  Tar  and  Goofe-greafe 
mixed  together  thereto. 

BERGAMOT  of  the  Autumn? 
a  Pear  that  has  a  tender  melting  fweet 
Pulp,  fomewhat  perfumed,  bears  rea- 
fonably  well,  does  well  on  a  Quince 
or  Free-ftock,  and  on  different  Soils, 
either  for  Walls,  Dwarfs,  or  Stand¬ 
ards  5  there  is  no  difference  in  this 
Fruit,  but  what  confifts  in  the  colour 
only,  one  fort  being  greenifh  gray,  and 
another  flriped  with  yellow  and  green 
Streaks  5  the  Tree  ufually  grows 
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fcabby  ;  and  in  a  good  light  Ground 
they  do  beft  on  a  free  Stock,  but 
other  wife  on  a  Quince  ;  the  Fruit  is 
ripe  in  September ,  or  the  beginning  of 
OBober . 

BERGAMOT  of  Eafter ,  or  Bugy 
of  the  Trench,  in  colour  and  bignefs 
refemblesan  Autumn -Berga ^ot,  but  is 
not  fo  flat  towards  the  crown,  and  at 
little  longer  towards  the  ftalk;  it’s 
greenilh,  fpeckled  with  little  gray 
fpecks,  that  become  yellowilh  in  ripen-* 
ing;  the  Pulp  both  tender  and  firm, 
eats  pretty  fhorr,  but  grows  downy 
when  too  ripe  before  gather’d,  'tis 
juicy  but  fourifli,  and  ripe  in  February 
and  March. 

BES1DERY;  a  Pear  fo  called 
about  the  bignefs  of  a  Tennis-ball,  of 
a  yellow  and  whitifh  green  colour, 
being  a  Baking-pear,  an  indifferent 
Fruit,  ripe  in  October  and  November, 
BESIDE  R  Y  SAN  DRY,  See 

Chajjery. 

BEST  A II,  a  Law-word,  figni- 
fying  all  kind  ofBeaffs  or  Cartel.. 

BE  TON  Y  ;  a  Plant  whereof  the 
beft  is  that  which  grows  on  funny 
Hills,  and  is  tender  being  boiled  in 
Broths:  It  is  very  good  taken  inwardly, 
for  many  things,  but  being  fomewhat 
hard  of  Digeftion,  it  fhould  be  eaten 
together  with  the  Flowers  in  good 
Broth,  or  the  Decoftion  thereof  boil’d 
in  Wine.  ’Tis  of  good  ufe  in  Phy- 
fick,  efpecially  againft  Difeafes  of  the 
Head  and  Breaft. 

BEVY  of  Roe- bucks  (among  Fore- 
fters)  a  Herd  or  Company  of  thole 
wild  Beafts  :  Among  Falconers  and 
Fowlers,  a  BEVY  of  Quails,  is  taken 
for  a  brood  or  flock  of  young  Quails. 

BEWITCHING  of  Cattel ;  ma¬ 
ny  things  are  faid  to  be  good  for  it, 
as  two  drams  of  the  Berries  or  Seed 
of  True-love,  or  One-berry  beat  to 
Powder  3nd  given  a  Horfe  for  twenty 
days  together,  reftores  him  ;  Miftle- 
toe  growing  upon  Pear-trees,  if  hung 
about  his  Neck,  is  good  ;  fo  is  Amaua 
Dulcis,  gather’d  in  its  prime  aod 
Peony  ;  Branches  of  the  Holly-tree  are 
alfo  reported  to  defend  not  only  from 

Witchcraft, 
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Witchcraft,  but  Lightning,  &c. 

BFWITS  (in  Falconry)  pieces  of 
Leather,  to  which  a  Hawk’s  Bells  are 
fafien’d  and  button’d  to  his  Legs. 

BIDALE  or  SID  ALL,  an  in¬ 
vitation  of  Friends  to  drink  Ale  at 
the  Houfe  of  fame  poor  Man,  who 
thereby  hopes  to  gain  a  Charitable 
Contribution  for  his  Relief :  This  Cu- 
fieri]  is  flill  us’d  in  the  Weft  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  in  feme  Copies  falfly  writ¬ 
ten  Bi/da/e. 

M  I G  G,  a  Country- word  for  a  Pap 
or  Teat. 

SILL,  an  Edge-tool  at  the  end  of 
a  ftale  or  handle  to  lop  Trees,  <&c,  if 
fhort,  it  is  called  an  Hand-bill,  but  if 
long  an  Hedging-bill. 

BILL  of  Debt  ^  the  form  of  this 
Bill  in  Trade  is  as  follows. 

Know  aH  Men  by  thefe  Prefcnts,  That 
I  Nicholas  Needham  of  London,  Dra¬ 
per  ,  do  owe  and  am  indebted  to  Chri- 
ffopher  Creditmuch  of  London,  Mer- 
chant)  the  Summ  of  Eight  hundred  fifty 
two  Bounds  of  lawful  Englifh  Coin , 
which  faid  Summ  1  promt fe  to  pay  to 
the  faid  Chriftopher  Creditmuch,  his 
Executors ,  Adminiftrators  or  AJJigns,  on 
or  before  the  Twenty  fourth  Day  of  June 
next  enfuing  the  Date  hereof  Witnefs 
tny  Hand  and  Seal  the  firfl  Day  of  Ja¬ 
nuary,  1696. 

Nicb.  Needham. 

Sealed  and  delivered 
in  the  prefence  of 
Marth  Bookall. 

Peter  Betticafh . 

But  if  the  Bill  of  Debt  is  for  Money 
borrowed,  it  may  run  thus  5 

Receiv'd  and  borrow'd  of  Chriftopher 
Creditmuch  of  London,  Merchant , 
Eight  hundred  and  fifty  two  Bounds, 
which  l  do  hereby  promife  to  pay  on  de¬ 
mand*  Witnefs  my  Hand , 

852  /.  Nicholas  Needham. 

BILL  of  Lading  5  an  Inftntment 
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Sign’d  by  the  Mafter  of  the  Ship,  ac¬ 
knowledging  the  Receipt  of  the  Mer¬ 
chant’s  Goods,  and  obliging  himfelf 
to  deliver  the  fame,  in  good  Condition, 
at  the  Place  to  which  they  are  con¬ 
signed  \  of  which  there  are  tifually 
thre^  5  the  firft  is  given  to  the  Mer¬ 
chant  to  keep  ;  a  fecond  fent  to  the 
Fatto-r  to  whom  the  Goods  are  con- 
ftgn’d  5  and  a  third  is  kept  by  the 
Mafter  of  the  Ship  5  the  form  of 
which  take  in  this  manner  •  only  Bote? 
that  the  words  between  the  Crotchets 
are  blanks  filled  up. 

Shipped  by  the  Grace  of  God  in  good 
order  and  well  conditioned ,  [  Francis 
Fraightwell  of  London,  Merchant , 
and  Company]  in  and  upon  the  good  Ship 
Ship  [the  Straights-Merehant  of  Dover] 
whereof  is  M after,  under  God,  for  this 
prefent  Voyage  [Samuel  Sailtrue  of 
London,  Manner]  and.  now  Riding  at 
Anchor  fin  the  Port  of  London]  and  by 
God’s  Grace  bound  for  [Leghorn,  in 
Italy  *  ]  that  is  to  fay , 
[ One  Bale  of  Woollen- Cloth, 
one  Cask  of  Tin  in  Blochs , 
and  one  Cask  of  refined 
Sugar  ^  Contents ,  &c-  as 
per  Jnvoyce]  being  Marked 
and  Number'd  as  in  the 
Margin,  and  are  to  be 
delivered  in  tlse  No.  1,  2,  $.  like  good 
order  and  well  conditioned  at  the  afore- 
faid  Port  of  [Leghorn]  (the  danger  of 
the  Sea  only  excepted )  unto  [ Mr .  David 
Dealiair  Merchant  there ]  or  to  his  Af- 
ftgns,  he  or  they  paying  Fraight  for  the 
faid  Goods ,  [ two  Lyons-Dollars  per 
hundred-weight  for  the  Tinn  and  Cop¬ 
peras,  and  one  Lyons-Dollar  and  a  half 
per  Cloth]  with  Primage  and  Average 
accuftomed.  In  witnefs  whereof,  the 
Mafter  or  Puffer  of  the  faid  Ship  hath 
affirmed  to  [Three]  Bills  of  Lading,  all 
of  tins  Tenor  and  Date ,  one  of  which 
[Three]  Bills  being  accompli ft) ed,  the 
other  [Two]  to  ftandvoid.  And  fo  God 
fend  the  good  Ship  to  her  deftred  Port  in 
fafety .  Amen. 

Dated  in  [London  the  fourth  day  of 

May, 
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May ,  Amo  Dorn.  1 716.]  In tides  and 

Contents  unknown  to 

Samuel  Sailtrue. 

SILL  of  Entry,  an  Account  of 
Goods  Enter’d  at  the  Cuftom-Houfe, 
both  Inward  and  Outward,  wherein 
is  exprefsd  the  Merchant  Exporting 
or  Importing ;  the  quantity  of  Goods 
and  Sorts,  and  whither  tranfported  or 
from  whence. 

SILL  of  Exchange,  a  fliort  Wri¬ 
ting,  ordering  the  payment  of  a  Sum 
of  Money  in  one  place,  to  any  Perfon 
affigned  by  the  Remitter  in  coniidera- 
tion  of  the  like  value,  paid  the  Drawer 
in  another  Place. 

SILL  of  Fan  eh,  an  Account  of  the 
particular  forts  and  prizes  of  Goods 
bought,given  by  the  Seller  to  the  Suyer. 

BILL  of  Sale ;  is  when  a  Perfon 
wanting  a  Sum  of  Money,  delivers 
Goods  as  a  fecurity  to  the  Lender,  to 
whom  he  gives  this  Sill,  impowering 
him  to  Sell  the  faid  Goods,  in  cafe 
the  Sum  borrowed  is  not  repaid,  with 
In  ter  eft,  at  the  time  appointed.  $  and 
the  fame  runs  thus  ; 

Knew  all  Men  by  thefe  Prefents , 
That  1  Lazarus  Lackcalh  of  Norwich, 
in  the  County  of  Norfolk,  Goldfmith , 
for  and  in  confi deration  of  Fifty  Pounds 
of  lawful  Money  of  England,  to  me 
in  band  paid  by  Dives  Doubledun  of 
London,  Efyb  ReCe‘pt  whereof  I 
do  hereby  acknowledge ,  haye  bargained , 
fold  and  delhered ,  and  by  thefe  Pre- 
fents ,  according  to  due  form  of  Law, 
do  Bargain ,  Sell ,  and  deliver  unto  the 
faid  Dives  Doubledun  Sixteen  Grains 
or  four  CataraFls  of  Oriental  Pearl,  Nine 
Grains  of  hr  ait  Diamonds,  one  Si  Iyer 
Tea-pot,  weight  20  Ounces,  one  Siher- 
Saher,  weight  IO  Ounces ,  two  Sets  of 
Siher-Cafters,  weight  50  Ounces ,  and 
ten  Cornelian  Rings ,  fealed  up  by  fen fent 
with  my  Seal,  To  Have  and  to  Hold 
the  faid  bargained  Premifes  unto  the 
faid  Dives  Doubledun,  his  Executors, 
Adminiftra'ors  and  Affigns  for  ever. 
And  I  the  faid  Lazarus  Laekeafh,  for 
Ttnyfelf,  my  Executors  and  Adminiftrators , 
the  faid  Premifes  unto  the  faid  Dives 
Doubledun,  bis  Executors,  Adminiftra* 
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tors  and,  Affigns  againft  all  Per  fans,  fall 
and  will  warrant,  and  for  ever  defend  By 
thefe  Perfons.  Provided  neyerthelefs9 
That  if  I  the  faid  Lazarus  Lackcalh?, 
my  Executors ,  Adminiftrators  and  Af~ 
ftgns ,  or  any  of  us,  do  and  fall  well 
and  truly  pay,  or  caufe  to  be  paid,  unto 
the  faid  Dives  Doubledun,  his  j Exe¬ 
cutors,  Adminiftrators  or  Affigns ,  the 
Summ  of  Fifty  Pounds  Principal,  and 
Thirty  Shillings,  half  a  Tears  Inteteft 
thereof,  on  the  firft  Day  of  Novenv* 
ber  next  the  Date  hereof,  for  Re - 
demption  of  the  faid  Bargained  Premifes  5 
then  this  Bill  of  Sale  fthulL  Be  yoid,  or 
elfe  to  remain  in  full  Force.  In  Wit- 
nefs  whereof  I  have  hereunto  fet  my 
Hand  and  Seal  the  firft  Day  of  May, 
Anno  Dom.  1716.  and  in  the  2d  Tear  of 
the  Reign  of  our  Soyeraign  Lord  George* 
King  of  Great- Britain,  &rc. 

Lazarus  Lackcalh* 
Sealed  and  deliver'd,  <Src. 

A.  B. 

C.  D. 

DILLARD,  a  Word  us’d  in  fome 
Places  for  an  imperfeft  or  Saftard- 
Capon. 

BiLLITING  (among  Hunters) 
the  Ordure  or  Dung  of  a  Fox. 

BIND,  a  Country-word  for  a  Ihlk 
of  Hops. 

SIND  of  Eels ,  a  quantity  con- 
(ifting  of  250,  or  10  Strikes,  each  zc 
Eels. 

BINDING,  a  Term  in  Falconry, 
which  implies  tiring,  or  when  a  Hawk 
feizes. 

SIN  D-W  EE  D,  blew ,  in  Latin 
Conyohulus  caruleus  $  of  which  there 
are  two  forts,  1.  The  bigger  which  rifes 
up  with  many  long  winding  branches, 
let  with  large  and  fomewhat  round 
Leaves,  pointed  at  the  ends  ;  the 
Flowers  come  forth  upon  the  joynts, 
and  when  blown  look  like  Sells,  five- 
cornered,  of  a  fair  blew, tending  to  pur¬ 
ple  5  they  open  in  the  night,  and  ne¬ 
ver  appear  before  the  Sun,  and  are 
iucceeded  by  Husks  that  contain  round 
black  Seeds  ^  the  Roots  per ifh  in  Win¬ 
ter.,  z .  The  letter,  that  has  fro  slier  and 

longer 
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longer  Leaves,  and  weak  Stalks,  with 
Flowers  fafhioned  like  the  other  at  the 
Joints,  lefs,  but  far  more  beautiful, 
being  of  a  fair  Blew,  with  a  white 
Star  in  the  bottom  5  the  Seeds  are 
like,  but  fmaller  than  the  former,  and 
the  Roots  dye  :  The  firli  flowers  late 
in  September ,  and  the  lad  in  June  and 
July-)  being  yearly  raifed  from  Seeds  5 
the  firfl  requires  an  hot  Bed,  but  the 
other  is  hardy,  and  will  thrive  with¬ 
out  Trouble. 

BINN;  A  fort  of  Cup-board  or 
Hutch,  to  lock  up  Bread  and  other 
Provifions  ;  alfo  a  Place  boarded  up 
to  put  Corn  in. 

B  I  R  C  H,  in  Latin ,  Be  tula  5  pro¬ 
per  to  Great  Britain ,  tho’  Pliny  calls 
it  a  Gaulijb- Tree:  It  is  produced  by 
Roots  or  Suckers  (  tho’  it  Iheds  a 
kind  of  Samera  about  the  Spring  ) 
which  being  planted  at  four  or  five 
Foot  diftance,  in  fmall  Twigs,  will 
fuddenly  rife  to  Trees,  provided  they 
affeft  the  Ground,  which  cannot  well 
be  too  barren,  for  no  fort  comes  amifs 
to  it,  thofe  Places  which  fcarce  bear 
any  Grafs,  producing  it  of  their  own 
accord.  Plant  the  Twigs  or  Suckers 
having  Roots,  and  after  the  firfl  Year 
cut  ’em  within  an  Inch  of  the  Surface, 
then  they  will  fpring  in  long  lufty 
Tufts,  fit  for  Coppice  and  Spring- 
Woods,  or  by  reducing  them  to  one 
Stem,  render  them  in  a  very  few  Years 
fit  for  the  Turner  $  for  tho’  it  be  die 
worfl  of  Timber,  yet  ic  is  of  Ufe  for 
the  Husbandman’s  Ox- yokes,  for  Hoops, 
fmall  Screws,  Paniers,  Brooms,  Wands, 
Bavin-bands,  Withies  for  Faggots,  Ar¬ 
rows,  Bolts,  Shafts,  Difhes,  Bowls, 
Ladles  5  it  is  alfo  good  for  Fuel,  great 
and  fmall  Coal,  the  laft  being  made 
by  Charring  the  {lender  Brulh  and 
Tops  of  the  Twigs  and  Loppings. 
The  inner  Silken  Bark  was  anciently 
ufed  for  Writing-Tables,  before  :the 
Invention  of  Paper.  In  Ruffia ,  Boland , 
&c.  they  cover  Houfes  with  this  Bark 
inflead  of  Slate  and  Tile.  Cardan 
fays,  fome  Birch-roots  are  fo  vein’d, 
as  to  reprefenc  the  Shapes  and  Images 
of  Beads,  Birds,  Trees,  ^c.  Of  the 
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whiter!  Part  of  the  old  Wood,  found 
commonly  in  Dealing-birches,  is  made 
the  Ground  of  our  Sweet-Powder ;  and 
of  the  rotten,  fuch  as  we  find  reduced 
to  a  kind  of  reddilh  Earth  in  old  hol¬ 
low  Trees,  is  got  the  beft  Mould  for 
railing  divers  Seedlings  of  the  rarefl 
Plants  and  Flowers.  About  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  March,  when  the  Buds  be¬ 
gin  to  be  proud  and  turged,  and  be¬ 
fore  they  open  into  Leaves,  with  a 
Chizzel  and  Mallet,  cut  a  Slip  almofl 
as  deep  as  the  Pith,  under  fome  Bough 
or  Branch  of  a  well-fpreading  Birch  ^ 
cut  it  Aligne  and  not  Long-ways,  in¬ 
fer  ting  a  fmall  Stone  or  Chip  to  keep 
the  Wound  a  little  open.  Sir  Hugh 
Platt  thinks  it  beft  to  tap  Trees  with¬ 
in  one  Foot  of  the  Ground,  the  firfl 
Rind  taken  off,  and  then  the  white 
bark  flit  over-thwart  no  farther  than 
to  the  Body  of  the  Tree.  Make  the 
Wound  in  that  Part  that  looks  South- 
Weft,  or  between  thofe  Quarters,  be- 
caufe  little  or  no  Sap  rifes  from  the 
Northern.  Put  into  this  Slit  a  Leaf 
of  the  Tree  fitted  to  the  Dimenfions 
of  the  Slit,  from  which  the  Sap  will 
diftii  In  manner  of  a  Filtration  ;  take 
away  the  Leaf,  and  the  Bark  will  clofe 
again,  a  little  Earth  being  clapped  to 
the  Slit. 

Where  there  is  good  ftore  of  thefe 
Trees,  many  Gallons  of  Juice  may  be 
gather'd  in  a  Day  from  the  Boughs, 
by  cutting  them  fo  as  to  leave  their 
Ends  fit  to  go  into  the  Mouth  of  a 
Bottle,  by  which  Means  hanging  Bot¬ 
tles  on  feveral  Boughs,  the  Liquor 
will  diftii  into  them  in  great  abun¬ 
dance.  That  Liquor  is  beft  which 
proceeds  from  the  Branches,  having 
had  a  longer  Time  in  the  Tree,  fo  as 
to  be  better  digefted,  and  acquire  more 
of  its  Flavour,  titan  if  it  were  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  Trunk.  The  Seafon 
for  this  Work  is  from  the  End  of  Fe- 
bruary  to  that  of  March,  while  the  Sap 
rifes,  and  before  the  Leaves  (hoot  out  5 
for  when  the  Sap  is  forward,  and  the 
Leaves  begin  to  appear,  the  Juice  by  a 
long  DigelUon  in  the  Branch,  grows 
thick  and  colour’d,  Which  before  was 
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fiiia  and  clear.  In  fome  of  thofe  fweet 
Saps,  one  Bufhel  of  Male  will  afford 
as  good  Ale,  as  four  in  ordinary  Wa¬ 
ter.  To  preferve  it  in  bell  Condition 
for  brewing,  till  you  have  a  fufficient 
Quantity,  let  what  runs  firft  be  plac’d  ■ 
in  the  Sun  till  the  Remainder  be  pre¬ 
pared,  to  prevent  its  growing  four. 
It  ought  to  be  immediately  flopp’d  up 
in  the  Bottles  in  which  k  was  gather¬ 
ed,  the  Corks  well  waxed,  and  expos’d 
to  the  Sun  till  a  juft  Quantity  be  run  * 
then  let  fo  much  Rye-bread,  toafted 
dry,  but  not  burnt,  be  put  into  it,  as 
•will  ferve  to  fet  it  a-working  ;  and 
when  it  begins  to  ferment,  take  it  out 
and  bottle  it  immediately  :  Add  a  few 
Cloves,  &c.  to  fteep  in  it,  and  it  will 
keep  for  a  Year  ;  it  extracts  the  Tafte 
and  Tiinfture  of  the  Spice  with  won¬ 
derful  Speed.  Mr.  Boyle  propofes  a 
fulphureous  Fume  to  the  Bottle  :  In- 
fufions  of  Raifins  are  obvious,  and 
without  Deeoftion  beft,  which  does 
but  lpend  the  more  delicate  Parts. 
The  Liquor  of  the  Birch  is  efteemed 
to  have  all  the  Virtues  of  Spirit  of 
Salt,  without  Danger  of  its  Acrimony, 
moft  powerful  for  diftblving  the  Stone 
In  the  Bladder.  The  Wine  is  a  moft 
rich  Cordial  curing  Confumptions  , 
and  fuch  inward  Difeafes  as  accom¬ 
pany  the  Stone  in  the  Bladder  or  Reins. 
Dr.  Heedham  affirms,  he  has  often 
cur’d  the  Scurvy  with  the  Juice  of  it 
boil’d  with  Honey  and  Wine, 

The  Wine,  exquifitely  made,  is  fo 
ftrong,  that  the  common  fort  of  Stone- 
bottles  cannot  preferve  the  Spirits, 
they  are  fo  fubtil  and  volatile  5  and 
yet  it  is  gentle  and  harmlefs  in  its  O 
peration.  The  Way  of  making  it  is 
thus  :  To  every  Gallon  of  Birch- water, 
put  a  Quart  of  Honey  well  ftirr’d  to¬ 
gether  ;  boil  it  almoft  an  Hour  with 
a  few  Cloves  and  a  little  Lemmon- 
peel,  keeping  it  well-fcumm’d  $  when 
it  is  cold  again,  add  three  or  four 
Spoonfuls  of  new  AJe  to  make  it 
work  ;  and  when  the  Yeft  begins  to 
fettle,  bottle  it  up  :  It  will,  in  a  com¬ 
petent  Time,  become  a  moft  brisk  and 
fpirituous  Drink,  which  opens  power¬ 


fully,  and  does  Wonders  in  the  Cur# 
of  the  Phtyfick.  It  may  be  made  as 
well  with  Sugar  one  Pound  to  each 
Gallon  of  Water  ;  or  it  may  be  fwee- 
ten’d  with  Raifins,  and  made  a  Raiftn- 
Wine.  The  Author  of  the  Finetum 
Britannkum  boils  it  blit  a  Quarter  or 
half  an  Hour,  then  fetting  it  by  to  cool, 
adds  a  very  little  Yeft  to  purge  it,  anti 
fo  barrels  it  up  with  a  fmall  Propor¬ 
tion  of  Cinnamon  and  Mace  bruis’d^ 
about  half  an  Ounce  of  both  to  tea 
Gallons,  clofe- flopped,  and  to  be  bot¬ 
tled  a  Month  after  ^  fet  the  Bottles5 
cool  to  preferve  them  from  flyings 
The  Wine  is  rather  for  prefent  Drink¬ 
ing,  than  long  Duration,  uniefs  the 
Refrigeratory  be  extraordinary  cold. 

BIRD  LIME,  is  thus  made Pill 
a  good  Quantity  of  Holly-bark  about 
Midfummer ,  fill  a  Velfel  with  it,  put 
Spring-water  thereto,  boil  it  till  the 
Gray  and  white  Bark  rife  from  the 
Green,  which  will  require  52  Hours 
boiling  ^  then  take  it  off  the  Eire,  draia 
the  Water  well  from  it,  feparate  the 
Barks,  lay  the  green  Bark  on  the  Earth 
in  fome  cool  Vault  or  Cellar,  covered 
with  any  green  rank  Weeds,  fuch  as 
Dock-Thiftles,  Hemlock,  to  at 
good  thicknefs  5  let  it  lie  fo  14  Days, 
by  which  Time  it  will  be  a  perfect 
Mucilage  ^  then  pound  it  well  in  a 
Stone-Mortar  till  it  be  a  Tough  Pafte, 
and  that  none  of  the  Bark  be  difeern- 
able  5  wafh  it  well  next  in  fome  run¬ 
ning  Stream,  as  long  as  you  perceive 
the  leaft  Motes  in  it  ;  then  put  it  into 
an  Earthen  Pot  to  ferment,  feum  ic 
four  or  five  Days  as  often  as  any  thing 
arifes,  and  when  no  ’more  comes, 
change  it  into  a  frefii  Earthen  Veftel , 
and  preferve  it  for  ufe.  lake  w hit 
Quantity  you  think  fit,  put  it  into  an 
Earthen  Pipkin,  add  a  third  Part  of 
Capon’s  or  Goofe-greafe  well  clarified, 
or  Oil  of  Wall  nuts,  which  is  better  * 
incorporate  them  over  a  gentle  Fire, 
and  ftir  the  Liquor  continually  till  cold  ^ 
and  thus  it  is  finifhed-  To  prevent 
Froft,take  a  Quarter  of  as  much  Oil  of 
Petroleum  as  you  do  Greafe,  and 
no  Cold  will  congeal  it.  The  Italians 

nuke 
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make  tlieirs  of  the  Berries  of  the 
Miftle-toe  of  Trees,  [heated  after  the 
fame  manner,  and  mix  it  with  Nut- 
Oil,  an  Ounce  to  a  Pound  of  Lime, 
ahd  taking  it  from  the  Fire,  add  half 
an  Ounce  of  Turpentine,  which  qua¬ 
lifies  it  alfo  for  the  Watery  great 
Quantities  of  Bird-lime  are  brought 
from  Damafeus ,  fuppofed  to  be  made 
of  Sebaftens,  becaufe  we  fometimes 
find  die  Kernels  *  but  it  is  fubjeft  to 
Froft,  impatient  of  W et,  and  will  not 
laft  above  a  Year  or  two  good  :  There 
comes  of  it  alfo  from  Spain ,  which  re¬ 
fills  Water,  but  is  of  an  ill  Scent.  It 
is  faid,  the  Bark  of  our  Lantona ,  or 
Way-faring-lhrub,  will  make  as  good 
Birdlime  as  any. 

B1SKET  ;  The  bell  way  to  make 
diem,  is  to  take  half  a  Peck  of  Flow¬ 
er,  four  Eggs,  half  a  Pint  of  Yeft,  and 
an  Onnce  and  an  half  of  Anife-feeds, 
which  make  into  a  Loaf,  with  fweet 
Cream  and  cold  Water  5  this  you  are 
to  fafhion  fomewhat  long,  and  when 
’tis  baked,  and  a  Day  or  two  old,  cut 
it  into  thin  Slices  like  Toafts,  and 
drew  them  over  with  powder’d  Sugar, 
then  dry  them  in  a  warm  Stove  or  O 
ven,  and  when  dry,  Sugar  them  again  ; 
and  having  done  fo  three  or  four  times, 
put  them  up  for  Ufe. 

To  B  1  T  a  Horfe  ;  is  to  give  him 
fuch  a  Bridle  as  is  moll  proper  for 
gaining  his  Confent  to  thofe  Aftions 
that  are  requir’d  of  him. 

B  1  T  or  B  I  T-M  O  U  T  H,  is  the 
Iron  put  in  a  Horfe’s  Mouth.  In  the 
middle  of  the  Bit-mouth ,  there  is  al¬ 
ways  an  arched  Space,  call'd  the  Liber¬ 
ty  for  the  lodging  of  his  Tongue.  See 
Bitts. 

BITCH;  If  (he  grow  not  proud 
fo  foon  as  one  would  have  her,  Ihe 
may  be  made  fo,  by  taking  two  Heads 
of  Garlick,  half  a  Caftor’s  Stone,  the 
Juice  of  Crefles,  and  about  1 1  Spanifh 
Flies  or  Cantharides ;  all  which  boil  to¬ 
gether  in  a  Pipkin  which  holds  a  Pint, 
with  feme  Mutton,  and  make  Broth 
thereof;  give  her  forue  twice  or  thrice, 
and  Ihe  will  infallibly  grow  proud  ; 
the  fame  Potage  given  to  a  Dog,  will 
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alio  make  him  defirous  of  Copulation. 
Again,  when  Ihe  is  Lined,  and  with 
Puppy,  you  mult  not  let  her  hunt,  for 
that  will  make  her  calf  her  Whelps  ; 
but  Jet  her  walk  up  and  down  the 
Houfe  and  Court  unednfined,  and  ne¬ 
ver  Jock  her  in  her  Kennel  ;  for  fhe  is 
then  impatient  of  Food,  and  therefore 
you  mult  make  her  fome  Broth  once  a 
Day.  If  you  would  Spay  your  Bitch, 
it  muft  be  done  before  ever  fhe  has  a 
Litter  of  Whelps  ;  and  in  Spaying  her, 
take  not  out  all  the  Roots  or  Strings 
of  the  Veins,  for  in  fo  doing,  it  will 
much  prejudice  her  Reins,  and  hinder 
her  fwiftnefs  ever  after  ;  whereas  by 
leaving  fome  behind,  it  will  make  her 
much  ftronger  and  more  hardy ;  but 
whatever  you  do,  Spay  her  not  when 
fhe  is  proud,  for  that  will  endanger 
her  Life  ;  but  it  may  be  done  fifteen 
Days  after,  tho’  the  beft  Time  of  all 
is  when  the  Whelps  are  lhaped  with¬ 
in  her.  For  the  reft,  fee  Dog  and 
Choofing  of  Dogs. 

BITING  OF  A  MAD  DOG, 
Many  Things  in  general  are  good  for 
this  Evil,  in  Horfes,  &c.  but  more 
particularly,  1.  Take  Hob-goblin,  Pe- 
riwincle  and  Box-leaves,  of  each  one 
Handful,  mince  them  fmall,  and  ftamp 
them  very  well  in  a  Stone-Mortar  ; 
and  with  Milk  or  Beer  give  it  both  at 
the  Change  and  Full  of  the  Moon. 
2.  Another  way  is  to  let  your  Horfe 
Blood,  as  you  always  muft  do  in  this 
cafe ;  then  born  fome  Hen-bane  to 
Afhes,  with  it  mingle  Hogs-greafe,  and 
apply  it  to  the  Place  bitten,  and  give 
him  feme  of  the  Juice  of  the  green 
Herb  inwardly  to  drink  in  a  Quarter 
of  a  Pint  of  Angelic  a-W ater.  3.  O- 
thers  prefently  aftfcr  letting  him  Blood, 
“  Take  Sage  and  Rue,  of  each  a  large 
a  Handful  ;  an  Ounce  of  common 
“  Treacle  ;  three  or  four  Heads  of 
“  Garlick  peeled  and  bruifed,  the  big- 
“  nefs  of  a  Nutmeg,  or  fcraped  Tin 
u  or  Tinfoil;  all  which  they  put  in 
a  Gallon  of  ftrong  Ale  into  an  Earthen- 
Pot  clofe  flopped  up  with  Pafte,  and 
boil  it  in  a  Kettle  of  Water  till  half 
be  consumed,  whereof  give  him  five  or 
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fix  Spoonfuls  before  the  Full  of  the 
Moon,  and  three  Days  after  5  but  if 
necefiity  requires,  give  it  him  prefen  t* 
ly.  4.  But  the  bed  Cure  is,  to  take 
the  Herb  that  grows  on  dry  and  bar¬ 
ren  Hills,  call’d  The  Star  of  the  Earth , 
which  muft  be  given  three  Days  toge¬ 
ther  :  The  fir  11  time  gather  three  of 
thefe  Herbs  with  all  the  whole  Roots, 
wafh  and  wipe  them  clean,  then  pound 
them  well,  lofing  no  part  of  them, 
and  give  it  him  in  Beei‘,  and  be  care¬ 
ful  that  he  has  all  die  Herbs  and 
Roots  -j  you  may  alfo  make  them  up 
into  fweet  Butter,  which  will  do  as 
well  :  The  fecond  Day  give  him  five 
of  the  Herbs  and  Roots,  and  the  third? 
feven,  and  he  will  be  affuredly  cured  j 
for  it  cures  not  only  all  manner  of  Car¬ 
tel,  but  Men  alfo  who  have  the  Mif- 
fortune  to  be  bitten  by  them. 

But  a  more  particular  Receipt  to 
cure  this  Evil  in  Swine,  is  to  take 
Chamber-lye  mixt  with  Biy-Salt  and 
Soot,  into  which  put  an  addle  Egg 
or  two  beat  together,  and  boil  it  a 
little,  then  anoint  the  Place  bitten, 
with  a  Clout  tied  to  a  Stake’s-End  as 
hot  as  may  be  endured,  and  twice  or 
thrice  will  cure  him,  as  alfo  other 
Beafts. 

And  when  Oxen,  or  other  black 
CatteJ,  have  the  Misfortune  to  be  bit¬ 
ten  by  them,  bruife  lome  Garlick,  and 
putting  it  into  thin  Linnen-cioth,  rub 
md  chafe  the  Part  therewith,  and  the 
Bead:  will  do  well.  2.  Some  fquirt 
nto  the  Holes,  or  wafh  the  Wounds 
with  Water  and  Salt  long  mixed  be- 
ore  together.  3.  Others  wadi  and  rub 
he  bitten  Place  with  way-bread  Leaves 
lamp’d,  and  give  to  the  Bead  the 
[uice  thereof,  with  Ale  or  Beer, 
j..  Some  again  taking  Root  of  the  great 
Burr,  and  bruiling  it  with  fome  Salt, 
et  it  be  laid  to  the  grieved  Part,  it 
ivill  be  helpful  to  Man  or  Beaft. 

The  following  Remedy  is  highly 
'ecommended ,  as  infallible  for  the 
~ure  of  Madnefs  occafion’d  by  biting  : 

.f  there  be  a  Wound,  cleanfe  it  very 
:arefully,  and  fcrape  it  with  an  Iron- 
nfhument,  unlefs  it  be  fo  torn  that 
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k  cannot  be  united  to  the  Member  5 
then  bathe  the  Wound  with  Wa¬ 
ter  and  Wine  fomewhat  warm,  mixt 
with  a  Pugil  of  Salt:  That  done, 
44  Take  Rue,  Sage  and  Field-Baifies, 
44  both  Leaves  and  Flowers,  of  each 
44  a  Pugil  (  this  will  ferve  for  one 
44  Wound)  with  a  convenient  Quanti- 
44  ty  of  the  Roots  of  Eglantine  or 
44  Sweet-brier,  and  of  Spanifh  Scorzo - 
H  vera  chopt  very  final i  ;  and  five 
1,1  or  fix  Heads  of  Garlick,  each  as  big 
“  as  a  fmali  Nut :  Beat  the  Eglantine- 
cc  Roots  with  the  Sage  in  a  Mortar  ; 
44  then  add  the  other  Ingredients  with 
44  a  Pugil  of  Bay-Salt,  and  pound  all 
46  together  in  the  fame  Mortar  to  a 
44  xMafh  ;  Part  of  which  is  to  be  apply’d 
to  the  Sore  ^  and  if  the  Wound  be 
deep,  fome  of  the  Juice  of  the  fame 
Mafh  muft  be  likewife  pour’d  into  it. 
Afterwards  you  are  to  incorporate  the 
remaining  Part  of  the  Mafh  with  a 
Glafs  of  White-wine  in  a  Mortar,  and 
fqueeze  it  thro’  a  Linnen-Cloth  ;  giving 
the  ftrained  Liquor  to  be  drank  faft- 
ing,  wafhing  the  Mouth  with  Wine 
and  Water,  and  falling  for  three  Hours 
after.  ’Tis  fufficient  to  fcrape  and 
wafh  the  Wound  the  firft  Day  ;  but 
the  Poultis  and  Potton  muft  be  re¬ 
peated  nine  Days  together  ;  after 
which,  the  Patient  may  freely  converfe 
with  his  Friends  $  and  if  the  Sores 
are  not  perfectly  healed,  they  may  be 
drefs’d  like  fimple  Wounds.  In  the 
Cafe  of  Dogs,  the  Wine  may  be 
chang’d  for  Milk,  becaufe  they  drink 
it  more  eafily. 

Another  eafie  Remedy  for  the  Bi- 
tings  of  mad  Beafts,  is  this  :  44  Lay  a 
44  good  Quantity  of  Oifter-fhells  on 
44  hot  Embers,  and  open  them  with  a 
44  piece  of  a  Coal  5  which  being  kind- 
44  led,  will  burn  or  calcine  the  Shell  5 
44  let  them  lie  in  the  Fire  till  they  grow 
“  brittle  and  perfectly  white,  after- 
44  wards  beat  their  lower  half  to  a 
44  Powder,  which  will  keep  as  long  as 
44  you  pleafe.  Take  this  Powder  of 
44  the  under-half  of  the  Oifter-fhells 
44  (  for  the  upper  Part  is  ufelefs  )  and 
44  fry  it  in  Oil-Olive:  Of  this  give  to 
E  Horfes, 
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Horfes,  Dogs  and  other  Cattel,  as 
much  as  they  can  fwallow  once  in  two 
Days,  making  them  fafk  fix  Hours  be¬ 
fore,  and  as  long  after  it.  To  a  Man 
you  may  give  the  Powder  of  the  un¬ 
der-part  of  one  Oifter-fhell ,  fry’d 
with  Oil-Olive,  and  made  into  a  Pan 
cake  with  four  Eggs  ;  fo  as  he  may 
take  it  falling,  and  abftain  from  eating 
fix  Hours  after. 

BITING  of  Mice  and  Serpents', 
There  are  certain  venomous  Creatures 
refembling  Mice,  that  breed  in  rot¬ 
ten  Straw,  whofe  Bitin gs  are  fatal  to 
Horfes  and  Dogs;  and  when  a  Cat 
cats  them  the  dies  in  a  kind  of  Con- 
fumption.  If  they  bite  a  Horfe  in  the 
Poftern  or  Fetlock- Joint ,  the  Part 
fwells,  extending  the  Tumour  to  the 
Hough,  Cods  and  Fundament,  and 
without  timely  Atfiftance,  the  Horfe 
dies  in  48  Hours  :  If  they  bite  his 
Belly,  thefwelling  either  rifes  towards 
the  Throat,  or  reaches  to  the  Sheath, 
and  foon  difpatches  him.  As  for  the 
Cure,  if  it  be  in  the  Leg,  “  Tie  a 
16  Ribbon  or  Garter  of  the  breadth  of 
«  an  Inch  above  the  Swelling,  to  Hop 
**  its  Progrefs  ;  and  beat  the  fwollen 
ft  Part  with  a  Branch  of  a  Goofe-berry 
<e  Bufh,  till  it  be  all  over  bloody; 
et  then  chafe  it  with  a  large  Quanti- 

ty  of  Orvietan,  or  FemVe- Treacle, 
u  exhibiting  inwardly  at  the  fame 
“  time,  an  Ounce  of  either  of  thefe 
“  Medicines  in  Wine  :  The  next  Day 
anoint  again,  and  give  half  an  Ounce 
of  the  fame  Medicine  ;  then  untie  the 
Garter,  chale  the  Leg  with  Spirit  of 
Wine,  few  a  Cloth  foak’d  in  the  fame 
Spirit  about  the  Tumour;  and  after 
that,  rub  the  Part  with  the  Duke’s 
Ointment,  to  alfwage  the  Swelling  : 
The  fame  Remedies  will  ferve  for  all 
venomous  Bitings  follow’d  by  Swel¬ 
lings,  except  the  Bitings  of  Serpents, 
againft  which  the  Eftence  of  Vipers  is 
look’d  upon  as  the  moft  effettual  Me¬ 
dicine. 

BITS;  There  are  feveral  Sorts  of 
Bridle=»bits,  but  thofe  moft  in  life  a- 
mong  us  are,  I.  The  Mufroll-Snaffie 
«#r  Watenng*Bir.  See  ‘Blau  1.  Fig.  i. 
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IT.  The  Canon-Mouth  jointed  in  the 
middle  (Tig.  z  )  which  M.  SoUeyfel  af¬ 
firms  to  be  the  very  beft  of  all  :  For 
this  always  preferves  a  Horfe’s  Mouth 
entire  and  found ;  and  tho’  the  Tongue 
fuftain  the  whole  Effort  of  it,  yet  that 
Part  is  not  fo  fenfible  as  the  Bars, 
which  have  their  Senfe  fo  very  exqui- 
fite,  that  they  feel  the  Preffure  of  this 
Mouth  thro’  the  Tongue,  and  thereby 
obey  the  leaf!:  Motion  of  the  Rider’s 
Hand.  Ill,  The  Canon  with  a  fail 
Mouth  (Tig.  3.)  all  of  one  Piece,  and 
only  kneed  in  the  middle  to  form  a 
Liberty  for  the  Tongue  :  This  Bit  is 
proper  to  make  lure  thofe  Mouths, 
which  being  too  fenfible,  ticklifh,  or 
weak,  chack  or  beat  upon  the  Hand. 
IV.  The  Canon-Mouth,  with  the  Li. 
berty  in  Form  of  a  Pigeon’s  Neck, 
(Tig.  4  )  When  a  Horfe  has  too  large 
a  Tongue,  which  fo  fupports  the  Mouth 
of  the  Bit,  that  it  cannoc  work  its  Er- 
feft  upon  the  Bars,  this  Liberty  will 
difengage  his  Tongue,  and  thereby  fuf- 
fer  the  Mouth  of  the  Bit  to  meet  with, 
and  reft  upon  his  Gums,  which  will 
make  him  fo  much  the  more  light  up¬ 
on  the  Hand.  V.  The  Canon  with  a 
Port-mouth,  and  an  Upfet  or  Mount¬ 
ing-Liberty,  (Tig.  5.)  which  is  proper 
for  a  Horfe  that  has  a  good  Mouth, 
but  a  large  Tongue  :  It  is  of  excellent: 
Ufe,  and  if  well  made,  will  never  hurt: 
a  Horfe’s  Mouth.  VI,  The  Search- 
Mouth  with  an  Up-fec  or  Mounting- 
Liberty:  (Tig.  6.)  Thefe  are  more: 
rude  than  Canon-mouths,  as  being  not: 
altogether  fo  round,  but  more  edged,, 
and  are  preferable  to  them  in  one  re- 
fpeft,  which  is,  That  thofe  Parts  of: 
a  Canon-mouth  to  which  the  Branches 
are  faften’d,  if  not  well  riveted,  are 
fubjeft  to  flip ;  fo  that  a  Man  is  then, 
left  to  his  Horfe’s  Difcretion  :  But: 
the  Ends  of  a  Scatch-mouth  can  never 
fail,  by  reafon  of  their  being  over  lap¬ 
ped,  and  are  therefore  abfolutely  moft 
fecure  for  vicious  or  ill-natur’d  Hor¬ 
fes.  VII.  The  Canon-mouth  with  the 
Liberty,  after  M.  Pignatel's  Fafhion„ 
(Tig.  7.)  proper  for  a  Horfe  with  ai 
large  Tongue  and  round  Bars.  «  Id 

«  is: 
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6C  is  (  fays  Sir  William  Hope)  a  Bit 
<s  with  a  gentle  falling  and  moving 
a  up  and  down,  and  the  Liberty  fo 
u  low,  as  not  to  hurt  the  Roof  of  the 
<c  Horle’s  Mouth,  which  is  certainly 
<e  the  beft  Bit  for  all  Horfes  that  have 
“  any  thing  of  a  big  Tongue,  <&c. 
VIII.  The  /Mafticadour  or  Slavering- 
Bit.  (See  Plate  2.  Fig,  13 .)  IX.  The 
Cat's-foot  Bit.  X.  The  Baftonet-Bit. 
We  fhall  pafs  over  the  reft  of  the  Bit- 
mouths,  iuch  as  thofe  with  Melons, 
Balls,  Pears,  <$?c.  there  being  no  fuch 
Bits  now  to  be  feen  •  but  inftead  of 
them  ftrong  and  hardy  Branches  are 
generally  us'd  for  fuch  Purpofes. 

As  to  the  feveral  Parts  of  a  Snaffle, 
or  of  a  Curb-bit,  there  are,  x  The 
Mouth-piece  5  2.  The  Cheeks  and 

Eyes  ;  the  upper  and  lower  Eyes,  that 
is,  the  Holes  therein  3.  The  Guard 
•of  the  Cheek,  which  is  the  Part  that 
extends  from  the  neither  Eye,  fuftain- 
ing  the  Jeive  downwards.  4.  The 
Head  of  the  Cheeks  which  contain 
the  great  Eye,  where  the  Jeive  is 
faftend,  arid  a  little  Hole  above  that, 
for  the  Water-chain  and  the  upper- 
Eye,  whereto  the  Port-mouth  is  pur, 
and  there  made  faft.  5,  The  Port, 
which  is  the  Mouth-piece,  made  whole 
with  a  Square  or  Half-round  in  the 
middle.  6.  The  Welts.  <7.  The  Cam- 
panel  or  the  Curb  and  Hook,  being  the 
Chain  and  Hook  under  the  Horfe’s 
Chaps,  8.  The  Bolfes,  which  are 
Brafs-bobbs  fet  to  the  Cheeks  for  Or¬ 
nament  to  the  Bit.  9.  The  Bolfters 
and  Rabbets,  being  thofe  that  bear  the 
Bolfes  on  the  Sides,  or  Cheeks  of  the 
Bit.  and  rivet  them  faft  to  the  Cheeks, 
io.  The  two  Water- chains  ,  or  the 
Water-chain  and  Nether-chain.  1 1 . 
The  Side-bolts.  12.  The  Bolts  and 
Rings  for  the  Bi'idle-rein,  or  Rolls, 
Rings  and  Buttons.  *3.  The  Kirbles 
of  the  Bit  or  Curb.  14.  The  Trench. 
15-  The  Top  roll.  16.  The  Flap. 
17.  The  Jeive 
BITTERN.  See  Hem. 
BLACKBIRD;  This  Bird  is 
known  by  every  body,  and  better  to 
be  eaten  than  kept,  being  much  fwee-i 
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ter  to  the  Palat  when  dead  and  well 
roafted,  than  to  the  Ear7  while  living  : 
She  makes  her  Neft  many  times  when 
the  Woods  are  full  of  Snow,  which 
happens  very  often  in  the  beginning  of 
March ,  and  builds  it  upon  Stumps  of 
Trees  by  Ditch  fides,  or  in  a  'thick 
Hedge,  being  at  no  Certainty  like  o- 
tiler  Birds  ;  and  the  out-lides  of  her 
Neft  are  made  with  dry  Grafs  and 
Mofs,  and  little  dry  Sticks  and  Roots 
of  Trees  ;  and  fhe  dawbs  all  the  in- 
fide  with  a  kind  of  Clay-Earth,  fashion¬ 
ing  it  fo  round,  and  forrrSing  it  fo 
handfome  and  fmooth,  that  a  Man  can¬ 
not  mend  it.  They  breed  three  or  four 
times  a  Year,  according  as  they  lofe 
their  Nefts  ;  for  if  their  Neftsbe  taken 
away,  they  breed  the  fooner :  The 
young  ones  are  brought  up  almoft  with 
any  Meat  whatfoever  :  This  Bird  lings 
about  three  Months  in  the  Year  or  four 
at  moft,tho’  his  Song  is  worth  nothing; 
but  if  he  be  taught  to  whiftle,  he  is 
of  fome  Value,  it  being  very  loud, 
tho’  coarfe,  fo  that  he  is  tit  for  a  large 
Place,  and  not  a  Chamber  :  And  this 
Bird  is  one  of  the  foft-beaked  Singing- 
Birds  we  have  in  England. 
BLACK-BIRDS,!  H  RUSHES, 
&c.  When  thefe  Birds  are  taken  old, 
and  wild  to  tame,  ’cis  requiftte  to  have 
fome  of  their  Kinds  to  mix  among 
them,  and  then  putting  them  into 
great  Cages  of  three  or  four  Yards 
fquare,  have  divers  Troughs  placed 
therein,  fome  fill'd  with  Haws,  fome 
with  Hempfeed,  and  fome  with  Wa¬ 
ter,  that  the  tame  teaching  the  wild 
to  eat,  and  the  wild  finding  fuch  Change 
and  Alteration  of  Food,  it  will  in 
twelve  or  fourteen  Days  make  them 
grow  very  fat,  and  fit  for  the  Ufe  of 
the  Kuchin. 

B  L  A  C  K-M  A  I  L,  a  Link  of  Mail, 
or  final  1  Pieces  of  Metal  or  Money. 

In  the  Counties  of  Cumberland ,  Nor¬ 
thumberland  and  Weftmoreland ,  it  is 
taken  for  a  certain  Rent  of  Money, 
Corn,  Cartel,  or  other  Confideration. 
paid  by  poor  People  near  the  Borders, 
to  Perfoas  of  Note  and  Power,  allied 
with  certain  Mofs-Troopers  or  known 
F  2  Rob- 
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Robbers  within  the  faid  Counties,  to 
foe  by  them  freed  and  protected  from 
the  Danger  of  thofe  Spoil-makers. 

BLACK  OATS,  are  commonly 
fown  upon  an  Etch-crop,  or  on  a  Lay, 
which  the  Husbandmen  plough  up  in 
January, when  the  Earth  is  moift, taking 
care  to  turn  the  Turf  well,  and  to  lay 
it  even  and  flat *  the  proper  time  for 
flowing  them,  is  the  latter  End  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  or  the  beginning  of  March ,  as 
being  a  hardy  Grain  that  will  bear  any 
Wet  or  Cold  :  They’ll  grow  on  any 
Ground,  but  delight  more  in  a  moift, 
cold  Land,  than  in  a  dry.  When  they 
are  cut,  let  them  lie  for  the  Dew  or 
Rain  to  plump  them,  and  to  make 
them  thrafh  well  ;  but  if  Rain  wet 
them  much,  they  rauft  be  got  in  as 
foon  as  they  are  in  any  wife  dry  a- 
gain,  or  they  will  foon  (hed  ;  but 
White  Oats  are  apt  to  fhed  mod  as 
they  lie,  and  Black  as  they  {land. 

BLACK-PUDDINGS;  The 
beft  Method  to  make  thefe  far  exceed¬ 
ing  the  common  way,  is  to  boil  the 
Humbles  of  an  Hog  tender  ^  then  take 
fome  of  the  Lights,  with  the  Heart 
and  all  the  Flefh  about  them,  cutting 
out  the  Sinews,  and  chopping  them 
with  the  reft  very  lmall  ;  do  the  like 
with  the  Liver  :  To  thefe  add  grated 
Nutmeg,  four  or  five  Yolks  of  Eggs, 
a  Pint  of  Sweet  Cream,  a  Quarter  of 
a  Pint  of  Canary,  Sugar,  Cloves,  Mace, 
and  Cinnamon  finely  powder’d,  with 
a  few  Caraway  Seeds,  a  little  Rofe- 
water,  a  pretty  Quantity  of  HogV 
Fat,  and  fome  Salt :  All  which  roll  up 
before  you  flip  the  Compound  into  the 
Guts,  which  are  to  be  firft  rins’d  in 
Rofe-  water, 

BLACK-MOULD,  is  good 
Land  both  for  Corn  and  Grafs,  if  it 
be  fomewhat  fat ;  yet  porous,  light 
and  fufflciently  tenacious,  without  any 
Mixture  of  Gravel  or  Sand,  fo  as  to 
rife  in  grofs  Clods  at  the  firft  break¬ 
ing  up  of  the  Plough,  and  Shelder 
with  the  Froft.  But  as  thefe  forts  of 
Lands  are  moftly  in  Bottoms,  fo  their 
Wetnefs  often  fpoils  them  from  Corn  ; 
where  they  prove  dry,  they  are 
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extraordinary  fruitful,  efpeciairy  for 
Barley  $  they’ll  alfo  bear  good  Wheat 
upon  the  Etch-crop.  Their  natural 
Produce  is  commonly  Thiftles,  Docks, 
and  all  Sorts  of  rank  Weeds  and  Grafs^ 
they’ll  bear  excellent  Clover,  and  the 
beft  Manure  for  them  is  Chalk,  Lime, 
Dung,  &c.  If  thefe  Lands  are  very 
luxuriant,  fo  as  to  endanger  lodging 
of  the  Corn  ,  you  may  (  if  a  deep 
Mould)  plant  them  with  Liquorifh,  or 
low  them  with  Hemp,  Madder,  Oad, 
Cole,  Rape-feed,  or  any  other  good 
Commodity  that  is  moft  fuitable  to 
rich  Land  ;  and  afterwards  with  Corn, 
when  fome  of  the  Fertility  is  a- 
bated. 

BLACK-THOR  N,  with  the 
Crab-tree,  makes  a  very  good  Fence, 
and  is  raifed  as  the  White-Thorn  ; 
only  if  Apple  or  Crab-kernels  are 
fown,  fow  the  Pummace  with  them, 
and  they’ll  come  up  the  firft  Year.  In¬ 
deed  Black- Thorn  is  not  reckon’d  lb 
good  for  Fences  as  the  White,  becaufe 
’tis  apt  to  run  more  into  the  Ground, 
and  is  not  fo  certain  of  Growing  5 
but  then  the  Bufhes  are  much  the  beft, 
and  moft  lading  of  any  for  Dead 
Hedges,  or  to  mend  Gaps  ;  neither 
are  Cattel  fo  apt  to  crop  them  as  the 
other  :  They’ll  grow  upon  the  fame 
Soil  as  the  other,  but  the  richer  the 
Mould  is,  the  better  they’ll  profper. 

BLADDER-NUT,  Nux  Vefica? 
ria ,  a  Plant  that  grows  low,  if  not 
pruned  up,  and  kept  from  Suckers, 
with  Leaves  like  Elder- Flowers,  and 
after  them  greeniftt  Bladders  contain¬ 
ing  one  fmall  Nut,  that  is  too  apt  to 
fend  forth  Suckers  whereby  it  is  en- 
creafed. 

B  L  A  I  N ;  a  Diftetuper  that  befalls 
the  Tongues  of  Beads,  being  a  certain 
Bladder  growing  above  on  the  Root 
of  the  Tongue  againft  the  Pipe,  which 
Grief  at  length  in  fweliing  will  flop 
the  Wind,  and  comes  at  firft  by  fome 
great  chafing  and  heating  of  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  whereby,  as  fome  judge,  it  dill 
grows  and  encreafes  by  more  Heat, 
flnee  it  commonly  comes  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  not  in  the  Winter^  for  when. 

the 
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tihe  Beaft  is  hot  and  has  been  chafed, 
it  will  rife  and  fwell  full  of  Wind 
and  Water,  fo  that  when  it’s  full  and 
grown  big,  it  will  flop  the  Beaft’s 
Wind;  which  may  be  perceived  by 
his  gaping  and  holding  out  his  Tongue, 
and  foaming  at  the  Mouth,  for  the 
Curing  of  which,  I.  Caft  him  and 
take  forth  his  Tongue,  then  Hieing  the 
Bladder  or  breaking  it  thereon,  wafh 
it  gently  with  Vinegar  and  a  little 
Salt.  2.  Others  prick  them  (for  fome 
Beafts  will  have  many  of  them  under 
their  Tongues)  with  an  Awl,  if  you 
have  no  other  Tool  ;  then  chafe  them 
fo  with  your  Hand  as  to  break  them 
ah  ;  and,  lafUy,  bathe  them  with 
Urine. 

BLANQ.UET,  great,  little,  and 
long-tailed,  a  Pear  whereof  the  great 
one  differs  much  from  the  leffer,  ri¬ 
pening  fifteen  days  before  it,  even  to¬ 
wards  the  beginning  of  July  ;  and 
this  is  the  true  Mwk’d  Blanquet ,  be¬ 
ing  larger  and  not  fo  handfomely 
fhaped  as  the  leffer  one,  colouring  a 
little  upon  a  Dwarf,  and  in  Leaf  and 
and  Wood  refembling  the  CuiJJe- 
Madame  ;  but  the  little  Blanyuet's 
Wood  is  thick  and  fhort,  and  the  Fruit 
ripens  towards  the  end  of  July  ;  the 
long-tailed  one  is  an  handfom  Pear, 
round-belly’d,  with  a  long  flefhy  and 
bending  Stalk,  fmooth  white  Skin, 
fliort  and  tender  Pulp,  very  fine,  and 
full  of  juice,  fugared  and  pleafant,  but 
proves  doughy  when  too  ripe. 

BLASTINGS  ;  are  Winds  and 
Frofts  immediately  fucceeding  Rain, 
and  mofl  pernicious  to  Fruits,  which 
fhouldbe  fecur’din  the  Night  and  cold 
Days,  by  hanging  Mats  or  Blankets  be¬ 
fore  them  ;  but  fome  flick  Branches 
and  Broom  before  the  Bloffom3  and 
young  Fruit. 

BLAZES  ;  ’Tis  faid  of  Horfes  which 
have  white  Faces  or  Blazes,  that  if  the 
Blaze  be  divided  in  the  middle,  crofs- 

ways,  it  is  a  Mark  of  an  odd  Difpo- 
ition. 

BLAZING- ST  A  R.  See  Co- 

net. 

BLEAK  And  Bleak- fifhing  5  fome 
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call  this  a  frefh-vyater  Sprat,  or  River- 
Swallow,  becaufe  of  his  continual 
motion ;  and  others  will  have  his 
Name  to  rife  from  the  whuifh  colour 
which  is  only  under  his  Belly.  It  is 
an  eager  Fifh,  citch’d  with  all  forts  of 
W'orms  bred  on  Trees  or  Plants,  as 
alfo  with  Flies,  Paffe,  and  Sheeps- 
blood,  &c.  and  they  may  be  Angled 
with  half  a  fcore  Hooks  at  once,  if 
they  can  be  all  fatten'd  on  ;  He  will  alfo 
in  the  Evening  take  the  natural  and 
artificial  Fly  ,  bur  if  the  day  be  Warm 
and  clear,  xno  bait  fo  good  for  him 
as  the  fmall  Fly  at  the  top  of  the 
Water,  which  he’ll  take  at  any  time 
of  the  day,  efpecialjy  in  the  evening; 
And,  indeed,  there  is  no  Fifh  yields 
better  Sport  to  a  young  Angler  than 
this;  for  they  are  fo  eager,  that  they’ll 
leap  out  of  the  Water  for  a  bait  ;  but 
if  the  day  be  cold  or  cloudy,  Gentles 
or  Cad  ice  are  beft  about  two  foot  un¬ 
der  Water.  There  is  alfo  another 
way  of  taking  Bleaks ,  and  that  is  by 
whipping  them  in  a  Boat,  or  on  a 
Bank-fide,  in  frefh  Water,  in  a  Sum¬ 
mer’s  Evening,  with  a  Hazel-top  about 
five  or  fix  Foot  long,  and  a  Line  twice 
the  length  of  the  Rod  ;  but  the  beft 
Method  is  with  a  Drabble,  that  is, 
tye  eight  or  ten  fmall  Hooks  along  a 
Line  two  inches  above  one  another, 
the  biggeft  Hook  the  lowerraoff,  where¬ 
by  you  may  fometimes  take  a  better 
Fifh  ;  and  bait  them  with  Gentles, 
Flies,  or  fome  fmall  red  Worms  ;  by 
which  means  you  may  take  half  a  dozen, 
or  more,  at  one  time. 

BLEEDING  at  the  Nofe  ;  comes 
commonly  among  young  Horfes,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  great  ftore  of  Blood,  or 
by  reafon  the  Vein  ending  in  that 
place,  is  either  opened,  broken  or 
fretted  ;  It  is  opened  many  times, 
through  fuper-abundance  of  Blood,  or 
that  is  too  fine  or  too  fubtil,  and  fo 
pierces  through  the  Veins ;  or  it  may 
be  broken  by  fome  violent  Strain,  cut 
or  blow,  or  elfe  fretted  or  gnawed 
afunder  by  fharpnefs  of  the  Blood,  or 
by  fome  other  evil  Humours  continued 
there.  Now,  there  are  many  things 
F  3  in 
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in  general  exceeding  good  to  ftanch 
this  bleeding;  bat  the  belt  of  all  is  to 
take  an  hank  of  Coventry  blew  Thread, 
and  hang  it  crofs  a  flick,  fetting  one 
end  thereof  on  Fire,  and  brewing  a 
little  White-wine  Vinegar  thereon,  to 
keep  it  from  burning  too  faff,  and  let 
the  Horfe  receive  the  Smoke  up  into 
his  Noftrils,  it  will  do  his  bufinefs  ; 
Alfo  new  Horfe-dung  tempered  with 
Chalk  and  ftrong  Vinegar  will  do  it: 
Burnt  Silk,  juice  of  Coriander,  bruifed 
Sage,Hogs-dung,a  Clod  of  Earth, bruifed 
Hyffop,  &c.  boil'd  with  Horfe-blood, 
is  alfo  good  for  them  :  Bat  the  parti¬ 
cular  Receipts  are,  i.  Take  the  pow¬ 
der  of  the  Stone  Emachile,  and  blow 
it  up  into  his  Nofe,  and  lay  it  to  the 
Vein  or  Wound  that  bleeds,  it  Ranches 
the  blood.  2.  So  does  the  Root  of 
Rhubarb  bruifed  in  a  Mortar,  and  flop¬ 
ped  into  the  JM  oflrils  3  Betony  (lamped 
in  a  Mortar,  with  Bay-Salt,  or  other 
white  Salt,  with  White-wine  Vine¬ 
gar,  has  the  fame  effeft,  put  into  the 
JN  oflrils. 

But  in  cafe  it  happen  fo,  that  with 
a  Fleam  or  Knife  you  have  cut  a  great 
gafh,  or  elfe  cut  the  Vein  in  a  Quit¬ 
ter-bone,  and  that  you  do  not  know 
how  to  flop  it,  take  a  Chafing  difh  of 
hot  Coals,  and  burn  three  or  four 
Linnen  Rags  upon  them,  one  laid  upon 
another,  and  let  the  Horfe’s  Mouth  be 
held  over  the  Smoak  all  the  while ; 
fo  that  as  the  blood  falls  from  his 
Nofe,  to  quench  them,  they  mufl  be 
Flow’d  up  with  your  breath  again,  till 
the  Rags  are  burnt  as  black  as  a  Coal, 
then  put  them  into  each  of  the  Horfe’s 
Noftrils  an  hand  High,  and  holding 
VP  his  Head,  have  three  or  four  quarts 
of  flrong  Beer  ready,  and  pour  it 
down  is  Throat,  to  walh  down  the 
Smoak  and  clotted  Blood  lying  therein  ; 
and  if  he  fnort  the  burnt  Rags  out, 
have  others  in  a  readinefs  to  put  in 
their  room  up  his  Noftrils;  and  re¬ 
member,  as  well  when  you  fume  him, 
as  when  you  have  ftopp  d  his  Noftrils 
before,  to  be  pouring  down  his  Throat 
flrong  Rear,  becaufe  the  blood  return¬ 
ing  the  contrary  way,  will  be  apt  to 
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choak  him  ;  this  will  do  for  die  Nofe; 
but  if  his  Mouth  be  cut,  fome  of  thefs 
hot  Rags  are  to  be  put  into  the 
Wound,  and  then  another  clean  Rag 
laid  over  them  to  keep  them  in,  and 
fo  tied  for  twenty  four  hours,  then  the 
Cloth  may  be  taken  off,  but  let  the 
other  lie  as  long  as  you  think  fit,  for 
they  will  draw  and  heal  mightily  ; 
the  fame  thing  is  alfo  to  be  done  for 
the  Quitter-bone.  See  Hammorrhagy. 

BLEMISH;  a  term  in  Hunting, 
when  the  Hounds  or  Beagles  find¬ 
ing  where  the  Chace  has  been,  make 
a  proffer  to  enter,  but  return. 

B  L  E  N  D-W  A  T  E  R  ;  which  fome 
call  Morehough,  is  a  Diftemper  liable 
to  black  Cattel,  and  comes  feveral 
ways  ;  fivft  from  Blood,  2c ily,  from 
the  Yellows,  which  is  a  Ring-leader 
of  all  Difeafes  ;  and,  $dly,  from 
change  of  Ground,  for  being  hard  it 
is  apt  to  breed  this  Evil,  which  if 
not  remedy’d  in  fix  days  will  be  paft 
help.  But  in  order  to  the  Cure  of 
it,  r.  44  Take  a  penny-worth  of  Bole - 
44  Armoniack ,  and  as  much  Charcoal- 
44  flower  as-  will  fill  an  Egg-fhell,  a 
44  good  quantity  of  the  Inner-bark  of 
44  an  Oak,  dryed  and  pounded  toge- 
44  ther  to  Powder,  which  being  put 
44  into  a  quart  of  new  Milk  and  a 
44  pint  of  Earning,  give  the  Beaft  at 
twice,  and  it  will  help  him.  2.  Ano¬ 
ther  Receipt  that  never  fails,  is  to 
take  a  quart  of  new-churned  Milk, 
and  a  good  piece  of  lean  fait  hung. 
Beef,  lay  it  upon  the  Coals,  and  burn 
it  as  black  as  a  Coal,  and  when  it’s 
cold  pound  it  to  Powder;  alfo  take  a 
penny  worth  of  Bole- Armoniack  beat»and 
an  handful  of  Shepherds-purfe,  which 
put  all  together,  and  give  it  the  Beaff. 
3  Some  take  Swallows-Neft,  Birds 
and  all,  if  they  can  be  got,  which 
they  pound  all  together  in  a  Mortar, 
then  boil  them  in  fair  Water,  and  put 
thereto  a  good  handful  of  Plantain- 
Leaves  and  Seeds,  Blew-bottles,  and 
the  Roots  of  Daffodils,  as  alfo  a  lit¬ 
tle  Sumack,  which  they  boil  all  very 
well,  then  ftrain  them,  adding  a  little 
fweet  Wine,  and  eive  it  the  Beaft  luke¬ 
warm 
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Warm  falling;  but  firft  he  mufi  be 
bled  in  the  Neck-Vein,  to  draw  die 
Blood  back,  and  within  half  an  hour 
give  him  the  Drink,  and  it  will  cer¬ 
tainly  hay. 

BLEY  ME,  an  Inflammation  ari 
ling  from  bruited  Blood  between  a 
Horfe’s  Sole  and  the  Bone  of  the  Foot 
towards  the  Heel ;  of  thefe  there  are 
three  forts :  The  firft  being  bred  in 
fpoil'd  wrinkled  Feet  with  narrow 
Heels  are  ufually  feated  in  the  inward 
or  weakefl  Quarter.  In  this  cafe  pare 
the  Hoof  forthwith,  and  let  out  the 
Matter,  which  is  almoft  always  of  a 
brown  Colour  ;  then  pour  in  Oil  de 
MerveiUe ,  charging  the  Hoof  with  a 
Remolade  of  Soot  and  Turpentine. 
The  fecond  fort,  befides  the  ufual 
Symptoms  of  the  firfl,  infers  the  Gri- 
flle,  and  mull  be  extirpated,  as  in  the 
Cure  of  a  Quitter-bone;  giving  the 
Horfe  every  day  moiften’d  Bran,  with 
two  Ounces  of  Liver  of  Antimony,  to 
divert  the  courfe  of  the  Humours  and 
purify  the  Blood.  The  third  fort  of 
Bleymes  is  occafloned  by  fmall  Stones 
and  Gravel  between  the  Shooe  and  the 
Sole  ;  For  cure,  pare  the  Foot,  let  out 
the  Matter,  if  any,  and  drefs  the  Sore 
like  a  prick  of  a  Nail  ;  if  there  be 
no  Matter,  take  out  the  bruifed 
Sole. 

BLIGHT,  an  Accident  happening  . 
to  Corn  and  Fruit-trees  which  makes 
them  look  as  if  they  were  blafled  ; 
it  proceeds  from  over  much  moifture 
in  a  Wet-feafon,  which  lying  at  the 
Roots  of  the  Corn,  makes  it  run  up 
to  Straw,  and  prevents  the  Growth 
in  the  Ear. 

B  L I N  D  N  E  S  S,  in  Horfis,  may 
be  thus  difcern’d  ;  The  Walk  or  Step 
of  a  blind  Horfe  is  always  uncertain 
and  unequal,  fo  that  he  dares  not  fet 
down  his  Feet  boldly  when  led  in  ones 
Hand  ;  but  if  the  fame  Horfe  be 
mounted  by  an  expert  Horfeman,  and 
the  Horfe  of  himfelf  be  mettled  ; 
then  the  fear  of  the  Spurs  will  make 
him  go  refolutely  and  freely,  fo  that 
his  Blindnefs  can  hardly  be  perceiv’d. 
2.  Another  Mark  whereby  a  Horfe  i 
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that  has  quite  loft  his  Sight  may  b$ 
known,  is,  that  when  he  hears  any 
body  enter  the  Stable,  he’ll  prick  up 
his  Ears,  and  move  them  backwards 
and  forwards;  the  reafon  is,  becaufe 
a  vigorous  Horfe  having  loft  his  Sight 
miftrufts  every  thing,  and  is  continu¬ 
ally  in  alarm,  by  the  leaf!  Noife  he 
hears. 

BLIT H,  yielding  Milk. 

BLOMARY  ;  the  firft  Forge  in 
an  Iron-Mill,  through  which  the  Metal 
pafles  after  it  is  melted  out  of  the 
Mine. 

BLOOD,  is  accounted  very  good 
for  alj  forts  of  Lands,  efptcially  for 
Fruit,  having  in  it  felf  all  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  Fertility  in  the  greateft  plenty 
and  rnoft  equal  proportion. 

jBLOOD,  a  Diftemper  in  Cattel’s 
backs,  which  will  make  a  Beaft  go  as 
if  he  drew  his  Head  afide,  or  after 
him  ;  to  Cure  which,  you  fhould  flit 
the  length  of  two  Joynts  under  his 
Tail,  and  fo  let  him  bleed  well ;  but 
if  he  bleeds  too  much,  knit  his  Tail 
next  the  £ody,  and  then  bind  Salt  and 
Nettles  bruifed  thereto,  and  he  will 
do  well. 

£LOOD.  See  ’Ebullition  of  the 
Blood. 

B L O O D-H OUND,  an  Animal 
nothing  differing  in  quality  from  the 
Scot t'tfl)  Slut-hound,  faving  that  it  is 
more  longly  feifed,  and  not  always  of 
the  one  and  the  fame  colour,  for  they 
are  fometimes  red,  fanded,  black,  white, 
fpotted,  and  of  all  Colours  with  other 
Hounds,  but  moft  commonly  either 
brown  or  red  ;  their  nature  is,  being 
fet  on  by  the  Voice  and  Words  of  their 
Leader,  to  caft  about  for  the  Setting  of 
the  prefent  Game,  and  having  found 
it,  will  never  ceafe  purfuing  it  with 
full  Cry  till  it  is  tired,  without  chang¬ 
ing  for  any  other :  They  feldom  bark 
except  in  their  Chace,  and  are  very 
obedient  and  attentive  to  the  Voice  of 
their  Leader  :  Thofe  that  are  really 
good  of  them,  when  they  have  found 
the  Hare,  make  fliew  thereof  to  the 
Huntfman,  by  running  more  fpeediiy, 
and  withgefture  of  Head,  Eye-?  E.us 
F  4 
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r;.fid  Tail,  winding  to  the  Form  or  , 
Hare’s  Mufe,  never  giving  over  profe- 
e.ution  with  a  gallant  Noife  ^  and 
thefe  have  good  and  hard  Feet,  and 
{lately  Stomach?  :  They  are,  indeed, 
very  well  called  Sanguinary  or  Blood¬ 
hounds,  by  region  of  their  remarkable 
extraordinary  Scent  ;  for  if  through 
cafuality  their  Game  be  dead,  or  if 
wounded,  and  efcapes  the  Huntfmans 
Hands,  and  fo  lives,  or  if  kill’d  and 
never  fo  clearly  carried  away,  thefe 
Dogs,  by  their  Smell,  will  betray  it, 
and  will  pot  b,e  wanting  either  by 
nimblenefs  or  greedinefs  to  come  at 
it,  provided  there  be  flams  of  bipod  $ 
but  tho’  by  all  the  cunning  provffo 
and  forefight  imaginable  a  piece  of 
J-hfcfh  be  conveyed  away  without  fpot 
of  blood,  yet  thefe  Dogs  through  crag¬ 
gy  and  crooked  Ways  and  Meanders 
will  find  out  the  Deer-ftealers  ^  and 
tho’  they  are  ip  the  thickefi  Throng 
or  Multitude,  will,  by  their  Smell, 
feparate  and  pick  them  out. 

B  LOO  D-LET  TIN  G  it’s  what 
is  requifite  to  be  done  to  divers  Ani¬ 
mals,  as  there  is  occafion  $  but  more 
efpecially  as  to  Horfes,  if  there  be 
otherwife  no  extraordinary  caufe,  the 
propereft  time  is  January  the  %d  and 
I  5 £??,  February  the  tyb  and  9*/?,  March 
the  i  ~jth  and  idtb ,  April  the  loth  and 
j6tby  May  the  id  and  I qth,  June  the 

1  5 tb  and  zoth,  but  for  July  and  Au- 
gufi,  by  reafon  the  Dog-days  are  then 
predominant,  bleeding  is  not  good, 
but  only  in  cafe  of  meer  necefiity  ;  in 
September  the  ij tb  and  28 £/?,  OClober 
the  Stb  and  2 %d,  Noyember  the  5 tb 
and  1 6tb}  December  the  lAtb  and 

2  6th. 

Then  as  to  the  manner  of  doing  it, 
obferve  not  to  take  fo  much  blood  from 
a  Colt  as  from  an  old  Horfe,  and  but 
a  fourth  parr  from  a  Yearling-foal ; 
regard  Hkewife  muft  be  had  to  the 
Horfe  s  Age  and  Strength  herein,  and 
before  you  bleed  him,  let  him  be  mo¬ 
derately  chafed  and  exercifed,  and  reft 
a  day,  and  three  days  after  it,  not  for¬ 
getting  that  April  and  OBober  are  the 
two  principal  Ssafons  for  that  pur- 
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pofe,  and  he  will  alfo  bleed  the  bet? 
ter  if  you  let  him  drink  before  you 
blood  him,  fo  as  you  do  not  heat  him. 
Then  let  your  Horfe  be  ty'd  up  early 
in  the  Morning  to  the  Rack  without 
Water  or  Combing,  left  his  Spirits  be- 
too  much  agitated  $  and  draw  with  a 
pair  of  Fleams  of  a  reafonable  breadth, 
about  three  Pounds  of  Blood  ;  and 
leave  him  ty’d  to  the  Rack.  During 
the  Operation,  put  your  Finger  into 
his  Mouth,  and  tickle  him  in  the 
roof,  making  him  chew  and  move  his 
Chaps,  which  will  force  him  to  fpin 
forth ;  and  when  you  find  that  he  has 
bled  enough,  rub  his  body  all  over 
therewith,  but  efpecially  the  place 
where  he  is  blooded  on,  and  tye  him 
up  to  the  Rack  for  an  hour  or  two  left 
he  bleed  afrefti,  for  that  will  turn  his 
blood. 

Now,  as  to  the  figns  of  his  {landing 
in  need  of  bleeding,  his  Eve  will  look 
red,  and  his  Veins  fwell  more  thai^ 
ordinary  ;  alfo  he  will  have  a  certain 
Itch  about  his  Main  and  Tail,  and  be 
continually  rubbing  them,  and  fome- 
times  will  fhed  fome  of  his  Hair  ; 
otherwife  he  will  peel  about  the  roots 
of  his  Ears,  in  thofe  places  where  the 
Head-ftall  of  the  Bridle  lies  ^  his  U- 
rine  will  be  red  and  high-coloured, 
and  his  Dung  black  and  hard  ;  like- 
wife  if  he  has  red  Inflammations,  or 
ittle  Bubbles  on  his  back,  or  does  not 
digeft  his  Meat  well,  or  if  the  white 
of  his  Eyes  be  yellow,  or  the  infide 
of  his  upper  or  nether  Lip  be  fo,  he 
wants  bleeding. 

Blood-letting  is  very  profitable  for 
curing  Defluxions  upon  any  part  of  the 
Body,  the  Eyes  only  excepted,  for 
Foundering  and  Feavers,  for  the  Farcy, 
Head-ach,  Mange,  Strokes  of  all  lorts, 
Vertigo  and  many  other  Difeafes.  Bleed¬ 
ing  is  alfo  necefifary  by  way  of  preven¬ 
tion,  for  all  Horfes  that  feed  well  and 
labour  little  $  which  fhould  be  done 
twice  a  Year  :  Neverthelefs  ic  has  its 
inconveniences  when  pra&is’d  unfea* 
fohably  5  for  then  it  makes  a  revulfion 
of  the  Spirits,  and  takes  away  the 
Food  appointed  for  the  nouriflimerft 
*  •  0* 
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©f  the  Parts.  Young  Horfes  as 
well  as  old  are  to  be  bled  as  rarely 
as  is  poffible  ;  the  fame  Rule  is  to  be 
obferv'd  with  refpefr  to  fuch  Horfes 
as  pafs  their  Aliments  without  being 
well  digefted  $  neither  are  you  to  bleed 
eold  and  phlegmatiek  Horfes,  nor 
thofe  thac  work  in  great  Heats  or  ex- 
eeffive  Cold  ;  fince  their  Bodies  then 
Hand  more  in  need  to  be  flrengthen’d 
than  weaken’d.  For  other  Particulars 
on  this  Subjeft,  fee  Maff)  proper  after 
bleeding ,  Reafons  for  letting  Blood ,  and 
Parts  of  the  Body  proper  to  bleed  m. 
For  Black  Cattel,  unlefs  it  be  in  an 
extraordinary  Cafe,  never  take  above  a 
Pint  of  Blood  from  a  Milch-Cow,  at  a 
time. 

BLOGD-RUN  N I N G-ITCH, 
(in  a  Horfe )  comes  by  the  Inflammati¬ 
on  of  the  Blood,  being  over-heated  by 
hard  Riding,  or  other  fore  Labour,  yet 
gets  between  the  Skin  and  the  Flefh, 
and  makes  a  Horfe  to  rub,  ferub  and 
bite  himfelf  •  which  if  let  alone  too 
long,  will  turn  to  a  grievous  Mange, 
and  is  very  infectious  to  any  Horfe  that 
fhall  be  nigh  him  $  and  the  Cures 
both  for  this  and  the  Mange,  belides 
the  general  ones,  of  bleeding  in  the 
Neck- Vein,  fcraping  him,  and  other 
things,  are,  1.  A  quart  of  fair  run¬ 
ning  Water  put  into  half  a  pound  of 
green  Copperas,  and  an  ounce  of  Al- 
lum,  and  the  fame  of  Tobacco  chopped 
fraall,  all  boiled  together,  till  they 
come  to  fomevvhat  more  than  a  pint y 
with  this  anoint  the  Horfe  all  over 
very  warm,  after  you  have  rubbed 
off  the  Scabs,  and  tyed  him  to  the 
Rack  three  or  four  hours  :  Twice 
drefling  cures  him.  2.  After  bleeding, 
take  a  quart  of  old  Wine  or  Vinegar, 
put  into  it  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
Tobacco,  and  fet  it  on  the  Embers  to 
flew  all  night,  then  wafh  the  infeffed 
place  therewith.  g.  For  this  Diftem- 
per  in  a  foul  forfeited  Horfe,  after 
bleeding,  as  before,  and  fcraping  off 
the  Scabs,  take  a  pint  of  Verjuice  and 
Vinegar,  and  as  much  of  Cow-pifs, 
alfo  a  pint  of  Oil,  and  old  Wine  a 
pint*  add  thereunto  an  handful  of 
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wild  Tanfey,  and  as  much  Bay-fair,  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  Brimftone,  as 
much  AlJum,  two  ounces  of  Verde* 
greafe,  and  four  ounces  of  Bole-Armo- 
niack  ;  Bod  all  well  together,  and 
wafh  the  Horfe  very  well,  and  it  will 
not  be  amifs  to  put  thereto  a  pint  of 
Milk.  4.  Take  Mother  of  Sait-peter, 
the  beft  and  ftrongeft,  and  wafh  his 
Sores  three  or  four  times  with,  fo  hot 
as  he  is  able  to  endure  it,  and  they 
will  not  only  kill  the  Mange,  but  alfo 
Scratches,  Pains,  Rats-tails,  &e, 
Wafh  the  Horfe  once  or  twice  in  Soa- 
pers-Liquors,  after  you  have  feraped 
away  the  Scurf,  and  it  Cures  this  Di* 
ftemper  not  only  in  Horfes,  but  alfo 
other  Cattel,  provided  they  get  not  to 
it  with  their  Mouth. 

But  after  all,  there’s  an  inward 
Drink,  with  an  outward  application, 
that  is  efleemed  to  be  the  beft  Cure  of 
all :  Blood  the  Horfe  fir  ft,  and  in  two 
or  three  days  after,  take  Anife-feed  and 
Turmerick  of  each  an  ounce,  finely 
beaten,  an  ounce  of  the  blacked:  Rofia 
powder’d,  which  put  into  a  quart  of 
ftrong  Beer  heated  luke-warm,  and 
Jet  it  be  given  him  in  the  Morning 
faffing,  with  a  little  Brimftone-flower 
at  the  mouth  of  every  Horn  that  is 
given  him,  not  exceeding  above  an 
ounce  in  all  ^  and  let  him  faff  four  or 
five  hours  after  it.  When  in  about 
two  or  three  days  after  this  Drink, 
he  has  a  little  recruited  his  ftrength, 
and  that  you  firft  have  carried  off  ail 
Scabs  with  an  old  Curry-comb  till  the 
Blood  and  Water  appear  ;  take  Oil  of 
Turpentine  and  Beer  a  like  quantity, 
with  fome  Brimftone  flower,  well 
fhak’d  and  jumbled  together  in  a  Glafs- 
V ini,  the  better  to  incorporate  them, 
and  anoint  him  all  over  therewith  $ 
but  firft  tye  him,  to  hinder  his  bi¬ 
ting  the  Medicine,  being  very  tor¬ 
menting.  Laftly ,  You  may  prevent 
this  Diftemper  by  giving  your  Horfe 
Sal  Prunella  in  his  Bran,  which  will 
expel  thofe  bilious  Seroftties  that  ufu- 
ally  caufethefe  Symptoms,  and  perhaps 
drive  them  out  by  the  Urinary  paffages. 

BLOOD- 
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BLOOD-SHOTTEN  E  YES  5 

all  Difeafes  in  the  Eyes,  whether 
they  be  troubled  with  Films,  Rheums, 
Moon-eyes,  Warts,  &c.  come  of  two 
Caufes,  either  inward  or  outward  ; 
the  firft  proceeding  from  evil  humours 
that  refort  to  them  ;  and  the  other 
Is  from  fome  ftroke  or  blow  given  ; 
the  Blood-fbotten  in  Horfes  are  Cured 
by  fteeping  Roman  fitriol  in  white 
Rofe-  water,  or  for  want  of  that  in 
fair  Spring-water,  and  wathing  the 
Eye  with  it  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 
To  takeoff  Filins,  many  are  the  pre- 
fcriptions.  i.  Take  white  Copperas, 
beat  it  to  powder,  lift  through  a 
very  fine  fieve,  with  the  fame  quan¬ 
tity  of  white  Sugar-candy,  and  blow 
It  into  the  Horfe’s  Eye  once  a  day, 
and  as  you  fee  it  amend,  once  in  two 
or  three  days  is  enough.  2.  Alabafter 
beaten,  fearced  very  fine,  and  blown 
into  the  Eye  once  or  twice  a  day,  will 
take  it  off.  3.  Bay-lalt,  and  for  want 
thereof,  common  Salt  bruifed  very 
fmall  and  mixed  well  with  Frefh- 
butter,  and  made  up  into  fmall  Balls 
as  big  as  a  Hazel-Nut,  being  one  at 
a  time  put  into  the  Eye,  with  the 
hand  held  over  it  till  all  be  melted, 
and  this  once  a  day  will  aifo  do  it. 
4.  The  blackeft  Flint  that  can  be 
got,  being  calcined,  beat  to  powder, 
and  lifted  through  a  fine  Sieve,  with 
powder’d  Ginger  put  thereto,  arid  fo 
blowed  into  the  Eye,  as  occafion  ferves, 
is  very  proper.  $.  The  powder  of 
Verdegreafe  finely  beaten  and  fearced, 
and  burnt  Allum  an  equal  quantity, 
mixed  with  Ointment  of  Marfh-mal- 
lows}  of  which  about  t1  ebignefs  of  a 
Peafe  being  put  into  the  Eye  once  or 
twice  a  day,  will  cure  it.  6.  Some 
will  have  the  root  of  black  Sallow 
burnt  to  afhe9,  and  add  thereto  the 
like  quantity  of  white  Sugar-candy, 
and  grated  Ginger  finely  fearced,  blown 
into  the  Eye  Morning  and  Evening, 
that  is  covered  over  with  a  white  Skin 
or  Film.  .  As  to  the  flopping  of 
Rheums,  firft,  T  ake  a  fine  bole  or  Bole- 
Armoniack ,  blow  it  into  the  Eye,  it 
will  drive  the  Rheum  back  j  eife  mix 
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it  with  Butter  and  white  Sugar-candy 
beaten  to  powder,  and  make  it  up 
into  little  balls,  and  put  one  of  them 
into  the  Eye,  once  or  twice  a  day, 
as  theie  is  occafion.  2.  A  like  quan¬ 
tity  of  Butter  and  Salt  mixed  well 
together  with  a  Knife,  and  a  piece 
thereof  of  the  bignefs  of  a  fmall 
Walnut  being  put  into  the  Ear,  on 
that  fide  is  offended,  and  left  to  re¬ 
main  there  tour  or  five  hours,  will  do 
it  effectually  5  only  the  Ear  muft  be 
fowed  clofe  up,  elfe  he  will  (hake  it 
our.  3.  Flax  or  Hards  dipped  in  the 
beft  melted  Rofin  that  can  be  got,  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  hollow  of  the  Ear,  drives 
it  away.  For  Sore,  Dim,  or  Moon- 
Eyes,  1 .  Half  an  ounce  of  Lapis  Cola* 
minaris  heated  red-hot,  and  quenched 
in  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  Plantain- 
water  or  White- wine,  repeated  eight 
or  nine  times,  then  beat  to  powder  and 
put  to  the  Water,  with  half  a  dram 
of  Aloes,  and  a  Spoonful  of  Camphire 
powder’d  added  thereto,  and  fo  left 
to  diffolve,  will  do,  being  dropped 
into  the  Eye  for  that  purpofe.  2  A 
pint  of  Snow-water  diffolved  into 
two  or  three  drams  of  White-vitriol, 
and  the  Eye  wafhed  three  or  four 
times  a  day  therewith,  is  helpful. 
But  for  fuch  Eyes  as  are  troubled  with 
Pearls,  Pins,  Webs,  Spots  or  Bruifes, 
v.  Take  a  new-laid  Egg  hard  roafted, 
cleft  in  funder  long- wife,  the  Yolk 
taken  out,  and  the  empty  holes  being 
filled  with  white  White-vitriol  finely 
beaten,  clofe  the  Egg  again,  and  roaft 
ic  a  fecond  time,  till  the  Vitriol  be 
melted.  Laftly,  Beat  the  Egg-fhell  ail 
in  the  Mortar,  and  ftrain  it,  and  with 
the  moifture  drefs  the  Eye:  Myrrh 
will  ferve  inftead  of  the  Vitriol,  if  ic 
be  finely  fearced,  and  the  Egg  hanged 
up  till  it  drop.  2.  Put  out  half  the 
White  of  an  Egg  through  an  hole 
made  in  the  top,  and  fill  up  the  empty 
place  with  Salt  and  Ginger  finely 
mix’d  together,  then  roaft  it  hard, 
fo  as  you  may  beat  it  into  fine  pow¬ 
der,  and  Morning  and  Evening  after 
having  wafhed  the  Eye  with  the  juice 
of  Ground-Ivy,  or  Eye-bright  Water, 
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blow  it  in.  The  other  Difeafes  of  the 
Eyes,  are.  I.  A  Wart  that  grows  up¬ 
on  the  edge  or  infide  of  the  Eye  lid 3 
for  which  burnt  Allum,  and  a  like 
quantity  of  white  Copperas  unburnt, 
being  beat  very  fmall  to  Powder, 
and  fome  of  it  laid  on  the  head  of 
the  Wart  every  day  will  confume  it. 
2.  Foulnefs  and  Sorenefs  of  Eyes  fo 
as  the  Sight  is  almoft  loft  3  for  which 
they  take  Tacamabacca ,  Maftiek,  Ro- 
fin  and  Pitch,  a  like  quantity,  and 
being  melted,  with  Flax  of  the  colour 
of  the  Horfe,  lay  it  as  a  defend  five  on 
each  fide  of  his  Temples  as  big  as  a 
twenty  Shilling  piece  3  then  under¬ 
neath  his  Eyes  upon  the  Cheek-bone, 
with  a  round  Iron,  burn  three  or  four 
holes,  and  anoint  them  with  fweet 
Butter  5  take  an  handful  of  Celandine. 
wafr.ed  clean  in  White- wine,  without 
touching  any  Water,  bruife  and  ftrain 
it,  and  to  the  quantity  of  the  Juice, 
put  the  third  part  of  Woman's  Milk, 
and  a  pretty  quantity'^of  white  Sugar- 
candy,  fearced  through  a  piece  of 
Lawn,  and  lick  it  into  his  Eye  Morn¬ 
ing  and  Evening  3  but  the  defendtive 
and  burning  may  be  forborn,  if  the 
Eyes  be  not  very  bad.  3.  A  bite  or 
ftroke  upon  the  Eye  3  for  which  Ho¬ 
ney,  Powder  of  Ginger,  and  juice  of 
Celandine  mixed  together,  and  licked 
into  the  Eye  with  a  Feather  twice  a 
day,  is  a  very  good  Cuie. 

BLOOD-SPAVIN  3  a  foftfwel- 
ling  that  grows  through  the  Hoof  of 
an  Horfe,  and  is  commonly  full  of 
Blood,  being  bigger  on  the  indde,  and 
fed  by  the  Mafter-Vein,  it  makes  it 
greater  than  the  fwelling  on  the  out- 
ftde :  It  runs  the  indde  of  the  Hoof 
down  to  the  paftern  3  the  Difeafe  is 
occadoned  by  the  Corruption  of  the 
Blood,  taken  by  hard  riding,  when 
the  Hoof  is  young  and  tender*  which 
by  over  much  heating  renders  it  thin 
and  flexible,  fo  that  the  humour  falling 
downwards  reddes  in  the  Hoof,  which 
makes  the  Joynt  ftiff,  and  caufes  the 
Horfe  to  go  with  great  pain  and  diffi¬ 
culty.  For  performing  this  Cure,  the 
hair  muft  firft  be  Staved  away  on  both 
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ddes  the  fwelling  as  far  as  it  goes  5 
then  take  lip  the  Thigh-Vein  and  lec 
it  bleed  well,  which  done,  tye  the 
Vein  above  the  Orifice,  and  let  it 
bleed  from  below  what  it  /will  3  next 
with  your  Fleam  or  In  ci  don -Knife 
make  two  Incifions  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  fwelling,  and  afterwards  prick 
two  or  three  holes  in  each  fide  of  the 
Hoof  where  the  Spavin  is,  that  fo  the 
Medicine  may  the  better  take  EfFett  ; 
and  when  the  Blood  and  Water  have 
vented  away  as  much  as  they  will  do, 
bind  about  it  Plaifter-wife  the  whites 
of  Eggs,  and  Bole- JLrmoniac very 
well  beaten  together,  either  upon 
Boards,  or  Linnen-Cloth,  and  make 
it  faft  about  the  Hoof  to  keep  on 
the  Plaifter  3  next  day  take  it  off, 
and  bathe  the  Sorrance  with  this 
Bath  3  take  Mallows  and  tops  of  Net¬ 
tles,  boil  them  in  Water  till  they  are 
foft,  and  therewith  bathe  the  Part  af¬ 
fected  3  Then  take  Mallow-Roots, 
Brank-Urfin,  Oil,  Wax  and  White- 
wine,  as  much  as  will  do  3  boil  them, 
and  bind  this  warm  to  the  Sorrance 
round  about  the  Hoof,  fow  a  Cloth 
about  it,  and  fo  let  it  remain  three 
days  more,  and  every  Morning  ftroak 
it  downwards  gently  with  your  hand, 
that  the  bloody  Humour  may  iffue 
out,  and  the  fourth  day  bathe  and 
wafh  it  clean  with  the  former  Bath  ; 
That  done,  take  Gum  Creana ,  and 
Stone  Pitch,  an  ounce  of  each,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  Ounce  of  Brimftone  made 
into  very  fine  Powder,  melt  thefe  on 
th*  Fire  together,  and  when  almoft 
ready  to  take  off,  put  therein  half  an 
Ounce  of  ^ew/ce-Turpentine,  and  make 
a  Plaifter  thereof,  fpreading  it  upon 
Leather,  and  apply  it  to  the  place 
warm  round  about  the  Hoof:  So  let  it 
remain  till  it  fall  away  of  itfelf,  but 
if  it  come  off  too  foon,  make  another 
Plaifter  of  the  fame  Ingredients,  and 
lay  to  it,  which  isthe'beft  Cure  that 
has  been  efteemed  for  this  Malady  \ 
thoJ  another  way  is  when  the  fwelling 
appears  upon  the  inward  part  of  the 
Hoof*  to  take  up  the  Thigh-Vein,  and 
let  it  bleed  from  the  nether  part  of 
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the  Leg  till-  it  bleed  no  longer,  and 
after  give  Fire  to  the  Spavin  both 
long-ways  and  crofs-ways,  and  then 
apply  a  foftringent  Charge  to  the 
Part. 

BLOOD  STALING  ;  Some¬ 
times  a  Horfe,  thro’ immoderate  exer- 
.dfe  in  the  Heat  of  Summer  piffes  pure 
JBlood  }  If  a  Vein  or  Veffel  be  broken 
it  is  Mortal  }  but  if  it  only  proceeds 
from  the  Heat  of  the  Kidneys,  atis 
eafily  lemedy’d.  For  the  Cure,  bleed 
the  Horfe,  and  give  him  every  Morn¬ 
ing,  for  fix  or  (even  days,  three  Pints 
of  the  Infufion  of  Crocus  Metallcrum 
in  White-wine,  which  will  both  cleanfe 
the  Bladder  and  heal  the  grieved  Part} 
but  let  him  be  kept  bridled  four  hours 
before  and  after  taking  it.  If  this 
Difeafe  be  accompany’d  with  Heat  and 
beating  in  the  Flanks,  give  your  Horfe 
a  cooling  Glifier  in  the  Evening,  bleed 
him  a  lecond  time,  and  diffolve  two 
Ounces  of  Sal  Folychrefl  in  three  Pints 
of  Emetick  Wine,  to  be  given  every 
Morning.  See  further,  Remedy  againfi 
pi  fling  of  Blood. 

BloOD-STANCHINd  ;  in 
cafe  any  Beafi:  happen  to  be  cut  or 
hurt,  take  Hares- Wool),  or  Rsbbets- 
Wooll  and  fill  the  cut  or  flit  full  of  ir, 
holding  it  to  with  your  hand,  or  elfe 


bind  it  fall  with  a  firing,  then  burn 


Foreft,  by  which  the  Offender  being 
taken  with  his  Hands  or  other  Parts 
bloody,  he  is  judg’d  to  have  kill’d  a 
Deer,  tbo’  he  be  not  found  Hunting  or 
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the  upper  Leather  of  an  old  Shooe, 
the  Afhes  of  which  you  are  to  ftrew 
among  the  Wooll,  and  it  will  flay 
the  bleeding}  but  it  mull  lie  twenty- 
four  hours  before  it  is  taken  off.  2. 
Others  take  a  little  Honey,  Wax,  Tur¬ 
pentine,  Swine- greafe,  and  Wheat- 
Bower,  which  are  all  to  be  fet  over  the 
Fire,  and  gently  boiled  }  then  they 
flir  and  mix  them  together,  and  taking 
the  Ointment  off  the  Fire,  make  ufe 
of  it  at  Ieifure  }  but  if  there  be  a  cut 
of  any  deepnefs,  apply  a  tent  of  Flax , 
or  Linnen-Cloth  dipt  in  the  Salve,  and 
lay  a  Plaifter  of  the  fame  over  it  } 
letting  it  lay  on  a  Day  and  a  Night. 

BLOODY-FLUX.  See  flux 
Bloody . 

BLOODY-HAND  •,  one  of  the 
four  kinds  of  Trefpaffes  in  the  King’s 


BLOW  ON  THE  EYE  5  when 
a  Horfe  has  been  unfortunately  hurt 
thereby,  or  is  troubled  with  any  dim- 
nefs  of  Sight,  take  the  Powder  of 
Cuttle  bone,  as  much  as  will  lye  upr 
on  a  Six- pence,  grate  fome  Ginger, 
and  then  pound  it  very  fine  }  taking 
as  much  thereof  as  will  lye  on  two¬ 
pence,  thefe  mix  well  together,  and 
with  a  Feather  put  fome  of  it  in  the 
Horfe’s  Eye,  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
and  this  will  cure  him  without  doubt, 
if  curable  :  It  mull  be  uled  three  or 
four  days  together,  or  more  if  need 
require^ 

BODY}  a  Horfe  is  chiefly  faid  to 
have  a  good  Body,  when  he  is  full  in 
the  Flank :  If  the  laft  of  the  fhort 
Ribs  be  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from 
the  Haunch-bone  }  altho’  fueh  Horfes 
may  for  a  time  have  pretty  good  Bo¬ 
dies,  yet  if  they  be  much  labour’d, 
they’ll  lofe  them  }  and  thefe  are  pro¬ 
perly  the  Horfes  that  have  no  Flank. 
It  is  alio  a  general  Rule,  that  a  Man 
fhould  never  buy  a  Horfe  that  is  Light- 
body  d  and  Fiery,  becaufe  he  will  de- 
ftroy  himfelf  in  an  inftant. 

BOGGY-L  AN  DS,  are  of  two 
forts,  1.  Thofe  that  lye  between  Hills, 
which  generally  have  defcent  enough 
to  drain  them.  2.  Such  as  lye  in 
Flat-levels  and  Fens  :  The  former  are 
fed  by  Springs  pent  by  a  weight  of 
Earth  that  dams  in  the  Water,  and 
caufes  it  to  fpread  in  the  Ground,  fo 
far  as  the  Earth  is  foft:  It  ought 
therefore  to  be  obferv’d,  in  order  to 
\  drain  fuch  Lands,  where  the  loweft 
place  is,  and  what  defcent  it  has,  that 
fo  the  Earth  may  be  cut  deep  enough, 
to  convey  all  the  Water  away  from  the 
bottom  of  the  Bogg,  a  fpit  below  the 
Springs,  or  elfe  the  whole  Work  will 
be  to  little  purpofe.  The  beft  way 
then  is  to  begin  the  Drain  at  that: 
lowefl:  place,  and  fo  to  carry  it  into  the 
Bogg  towards  the  Spring-head,  where 
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$rou  mull  make  fiich  Trendies  either 
round  or  crofs  the  Bogg,  as  you  lhall 
find  neceflary  for  the  abfolute  draining 
of  it. 

BOILARY  of  BULLARY  OF 
SALT,  a  Salt-houfe,  Salt-pit,  or 
other  Place  where  Salt  is  made. 

BOLE-ARMONIACK,  a  kind 
of  Earth  or  foft  crumbling  Stone  found 
in  Armenia  and  elfewhere  :  It  is  much 
us’d  in  Phyfick,  with  other  Ingredi¬ 
ents  ;  as  alfo  by  Painters,  for  a  pale 
Red  Colour.  ^ 

BOLE  or  BOAL,  the  main  Body 
or  Trunk  of  1  Tree. 

BOLL,  a  round  Stalk  or  Stem  ; 
as  a  Boll  of  Flax  ;  alfo  the  Seed-pods 
of  Popoey. 

SOLLIMONG  or  B  O  LE¬ 
MON  G  5  Buck-wheat,  a  kind  of 
Grain  $  alfo  a  Medley  of  feveral  Sorts 
of  Grain  together,  otherwife  called 
Maflin  or  Mong-born. 

BOLT  of  Canvas ,  the  Quantity 
of  twenty-eight  Ells. 

B  O  L  T  S,  a  Sort  of  Herb. 

BON-CHRETIEN  5  This  Pear 
is  juftly  preferable  before  others  for  its 
great  Antiquity,  of  a  noble  pyrami- 
dical  Form,  five  or  fix  Inches  long, 
and  of  a  Pound  Weight,  naturally 
Yellow,  with  a  lively  Carnation  Co¬ 
lour  when  well  expofed  it  lafis  long 
on  the  Tree,  and  afterwards  endures 
the  longeft  found  :  It  is  good  fie  wed 
or  baked,  if  gathered  before  it  is  full, 
and  when  grown  to  maturity,  will 
continue  mellow  for  lbme  whole 
Months  ;  the  Pulp  eats  fhort  and  ten¬ 
der,  the  Juice  fweet,  and  a  little  per¬ 
fumed  j  it's  heft  againft  a  South-wall  : 
It  fhould  be  grafted  on  a  Quince-flock, 
becaufe  on  a  Free- flock  the  Fruit  grows 
fpotted,  fmall  and  crumpled ,  and 
it’s  in  Perfeffion  in  February  and 
March . 

BO  N-CHRETIE  N  ,  Summer- 
Muskt  ;  in  French ,  Lebon  Chretien  d’efte^ 
is  a  Pear  feldom  comes  to  good,  but 
on  a  Free- flock,  and  makes  a  fine  Tree. 
The  Fruit  is  excellent,  lhapeabie,  and 
as  large  as  a  fair  Bergamot,  white  on 
one  fide,  and  red  on  the  other  ;  the 
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Pulp  between  lhort  and  tender,  per* 
fumed,  and  full  of  Juice  ;  it  is  ripe 
the  latter  End  of  Augufl  and  Septem - 
her. 

BON  CHRETIEN  Spanijh  ;  is 
a  great  thick  long  Pear,  of  an  hand- 
forn  Pyramid-form,  like  the  Winter 
Bon-Chretien ;  of  a  bright  red  Colour 
on  the  one  fide,  fpeckled  with  little 
Specks,  and  of  a  white  Yellow  on  die 
other  ^  the  Pulp  eats  lhort,  Juice  is 
Sugared  and  pretty  good  when  on 
good  Ground  and  perfectly  ripe,  and 
continues  fo  from  die  midft  of  Novem¬ 
ber  till  January 

BONE-BREAKING;  when  a 
Sheep  has  a  Bone  broken  or  mifplaced 
after  it  is  fet  right,  bathe  it  in  Oil  or 
Wine,  and  roul  it  with  a  Cloth  dipp’d 
in  Oil  or  Wine  ,  or  Pbtch-greaffe  9 
fprinkling  it  as  there  is  Occafion  ;  let 
it  remain  Nine  Days,  drefs  it  once  a  - 
gain,  and  Nine  Days  after  the  Sheep 
wii!  go  :  Alfo  the  tender  Buds  of  Afh- 
Trees  bruifed  are  good  to  knit  Bones; 
alfo  Cuckoo- Spit,  Comfrey,  or  Beto- 
ny. 

BON  E-S  P  A  V 1  N  ;  a  Diflemper 
in  Horfes,  being  a  great  Crufl  as  hard 
as  a  Bone  $  if  it  be  let  to  run  too 
long,  it  flicks,  or  rather  grows  on  the 
infides  of  the  Hoof,  under  the  Joint 
near  thegreat  Vein,  which  makes  him 
halt  very  much.  It  comes  at  firft  like 
a  tender  Giiftle,  which  by  Degrees 
proceeds  to  this  hardnefs,  being  bred 
leveral  Ways,  either  by  immoderate 
Riding,  or  hard  Labour,  which  dif- 
folves  the  Blood  into  thin  Humours, 
and  falls  down  ;  making  its  Refidence 
in  the  Hoof,  that  caufes  the  place  to 
fwell,  and  fo  becomes  an  hard  Bone, 
which  occafions  the  Name  ;  it  is  alfo 
Hereditary  from  the  Sire  or  Dam  that 
are  troubled  with  the  fame  Difeafe. 
The  Cure  of  it  is  performed  varioufly. 
I.  Take  up  the  Veins  that  feed  it, 
whether  Spavin  or  Curb,  as  well  be¬ 
low  as  above,  give  it  Fire,  then  charge 
the  Piace  with  Pitch  made  hot,  and 
clap  Flax  upon  it ;  four  Days  after 
you  muff  dulcifie  the  Sorrance  with 
the  Oil  Pamfilion  and  frefh  Butter. 

melted 
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melted  together  upon  a  gentle  Fire, 
and  when  the  Scar  is  fallen  away,  ap¬ 
ply  thereto  a  kind  of  Staff  which  is 
called  Blanco ,  or  White  made  of  Jejfoe , 
and  fo  continue  it  till  it  be  heal’d. 
2.  Another  way,  is  to  take  the  Root 
of  Elecampane  well  cleanfed,  wrap  it 
in  a  Paper,  road  it  foft,  and  after  it 
is  Gall-rubbed  and  chafed  well,  clap 
it  on,  and  bind  it  hard,  but  not  fo 
hot  as  tofcald  away  the  Hair  ;  at  twice 
dreffing  it  will  take  it  away.  3.  Up¬ 
on  the  Top  of  the  Excrefcence  a  Slit 
may  be  made  with  a  Knife  as  long  as 
a  Barley-corn  or  more  ;  then  with  a 
fine  Cornet  raife  the  Skin  from  the 
Bone,  and  hollow  it  round  the  Ex¬ 
crefcence  and  no  more  *  that  done,  dip 
fome  Lint  in  Oil  of  Origanum ,  thrufi 
it  into  the  Hole,  cover  the  Knob,  and 
fo  let  it  lie  till  you  fee  it  rot,  and  that 
Nature  cads  out  both  the  Medicine  and 
the  Core.  4,  Two  penny-worth  of 
Oil  of  Camomile,  and  as  much  of  that 
of  Turpentine,  mixed  well  together 
in  a  Glafs-Vial,  to  anoint  the  Place 
aggrieved  withal,  will  do.  5.  A  Pint 
of  Anife-feed-water ,  put  into  one 
Ounce  of  Houlhold- Pepper  beat  to 
Powder,  with  an  Ounce  of  Roch- 
Allum,  boiled  together  to  the  Con- 
fumption  of  one  half,  then  drained, 
may  be  pour’d  into  a  Glafs  to  keep  for 
this  CJfe,  and  applied  once  or  twice  as 
there  is  Occafion. 

BOOK  of  Rates,  is  a  fmall  Book 
Edablifh'd  by  Parliament,  (hewing  at 
what  Value  Goods  that  pay  Poundage, 
(hall  be  reckon’d  at  the  Cudom 
Houfe. 

BORDERS  AND  BEDS  FOR 
GARDENS;  are  fometimes  fet 
with  Stone,  which  is  the  nobled  and 
mod  chargeable  Ornament ,  if  well 
work'd  and  moulded,  it  mud  be  fueh 
as  will  not  moulter,  peel  and  crack  ; 
if  fet  with  Bricks,  they  ought  to  be 
well  burnt  ;  or  with  lowed  Rails,  it 
is  requifite  they  be  an  Inch  and  a  hah 
thick  at  lead,  and  five  broad  ;  when 
thefe  Rails  are  not  well  feafoned,  or 
but  new-fawed,  they  are  to  be  thrown 
into  a  Pit  of  Water  for  a  Fortnight^ 
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then  taken  out  and  dry’d  a  Day  or 
two  gently  on  a  Kiln;  which  will  make: 
them  ready  for  Plaining  and  Cipher¬ 
ing  of  the  outward  upper  Edges  ; 
when  every  Piece  is  fitted  to  the 
Lengths  of  the  Work  they  are  intend¬ 
ed  for,  they  mud  be  well  drenched  in 
Linfeed-oil  with  a  Bridle  brulh,  both 
the  in  and  out-fide,  and  if  fome  Red- 
Lead  be  ground  with  the  Oil,  it  will 
bind  the  fader,  and  dry  the  fooner ; 
that  done,  they  may  be  put  into  what 
Colour  you  pleafe,  but  the  bed  is  a 
light  Stone-colour,  by  painting  them 
over  with  White-Lead  and  Umber 
ground  together  on  a  Painter’s  Stone 
with  Linfeed-oil  :  They  will  not  only 
look  fine,  but  be  very  durable,  when 
dry  fet  together,  and  firmly  placed  in 
the  Earth,  by  being  faden’d  to  Pieces 
of  fuch  Wood  at  certain  Didances  put 
into  the  Ground,  fo  as  not  to  be  warp¬ 
ed  by  the  Sun. 

The  Rails  mud  be  three  Inches  a- 
bout  the  Gravel-walks,  which  cannot 
be  quite  finifhed  till  that  is  done,  when 
they  are  to  be  filled  up  with  good 
skreened  Earth,  or  fuch  as  has  been 
lifted  through  a  Wire-Riddle,  laying 
the  Earth  round  and  higher  in  the 
middle  than  the  top  of  the  Rail. 

BORDERS  (us’d  among  Florifs) 
fuch  Leaves  as  dand  about  the  middle 
Thrum  of  a  Flower. 

BORD-HALF-PENNY,  or 
BROD-HALF-PENNY;  Money 
paid  in  Markets  and  Fairs,  for  letting 
up  Boards,  Tables  and  Stalls  for  Sale 
of  Wares. 

BORAGE  and  BUGLOSS; 
(  they  are  fo  very  like  one  another  ) 
are  propagated  only  by  Seed  that  is 
black,  and  of  a  long  bunchy  Oval  Fi¬ 
gure,  commonly  with  a  little  white 
End  towards  the  Bafe  or  Bottom  that 
is  quite  feparared  from  the  red,  being 
dreakei  black  all  along  from  one  End 
to  the  other.  This  Plant  grows,  and  is 
to  be  ordered  in  the  fame  manner  as 
Arrach,  but  it  does  not  come  up  fo 
vigoroudy  :  Its  Leaves  are  only  good, 
white  and  young,  fo  that  it  is  fown 
feveral  times  in  one  Summer;  the  Seel 
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falls  as  foon  as  ever  they  "begin 
to  ripen,  and  is  to  be  laid  drying 
in  the  Sun,  whereby  few  will  be  loft  } 
its  Flowers  ferve  to  adorn  Sallets,  but 
they  are  not  eafily  digefted,  tho’  the 
Leaves  be  very  good,  their  String  be¬ 
ing  firft  taken  away  :  It  is  hurtful  to 
thofe  that  are  troubled  with  Ulcers  in 
the  Mouth,  beeaufe  of  its  Pricklinefs, 
otherwife  it  is  proper  for  all  Ages, 
all  Complexions,  and  all  Times  }  and 
to  make  the  beft  of  it,  it  ftiould  be 
boil’d  in  Broth  of  good  Flefh,  or  in 
Water  and  an  Egg  added  thereto. 

BOSCAGE^  a  Place  fet  with 
Trees,  a  Grove  or  Thicket*  In  a  Law- 
fenfe,  Map,  or  fuch  Suftenance  as 
Woods  and  Trees  yield  to  Cattel,  A- 
mong  Painters,  a  Pifturs  that  repre¬ 
fen  ts  much  Wood  and  Trees. 

B  O  T  C  H  in  the  Groin  }  comes  by 
reafon  that  an  Horfe  being  full  of  Hu¬ 
mours,  and  fuddenly  laboured,  it  cau- 
fes  them  to  refort  to  the  weaker  Part, 
and  then  gather  together  and  breed  a 
Botch,  efpecially  in  the  hinder  Parts 
of  the  Thighs,  not  far  from  the  Cods : 
The  Signs  are  thefe  5  the  hinder  Legs 
will  be  all  fwollen,  efpecially  from  the 
Gambrels  or  Hoofs  upwards  }  and  if 
you  feel  with  your  Hand,  you’ll  find  a 
great  Knob  or  Swelling}  and  if  the 
fame  be  round  and  hard,  it  will  ga¬ 
ther  to  an  Head.  As  for  the  Cure,  it 
muft  be  firft  ripened  wfth  a  Plaifter 
made  of  Wheat- flower,  Turpentine 
and  Honey,  a  like  Quantity,  which 
is  to  be  ftirr’d  together  to  make  it  ftiff, 
and  with  a  Cloth  laid  on  the  Sore,  re¬ 
newing  it  once  every  Day,  till  it  break 
or  grow  foft  ;  then  lance  it  fo  as  the 
Matter  may  run  downwards, afterwards 
anoint  it  with  Turpentine  and  Hog’s- 
greafe  melted  together,  renewing  it  once 
every  Day  till  it  be  perfectly  whole. 
2.  As  foon  as  you  perceive  the  f wel¬ 
ling  to  appear,  lay  upon  it  a  Plaifter 
of  Shooe-makers  Wax  fpread  upon  Al- 
lum-Leather,  and  let  it  lie  till  the 
Sore  grow  foft,  when  you  are  to  open 
it  with  a  Lancet,  or  let  it  break  of  it 
felf }  the  Filth  being  come  out,  wafh 
the  Sore  very  well  with  ftrong  Allum- 
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water,  then  taint  it  with  Ointment 
call'd  /Egyptiacum,  till  it  be  whole. 

BOTfOMAGE  or  BOT¬ 
TOMRY,  is  when  the  Mafter  of  $ 
Ship  borrows  Money  upon  the  Bottonj* 
or  Keel  of  it }  fo  as  to  forfeit  the  Ship- 
it  felf  to  the  Creditor,  if  the  Money 
be  not  paid  at  the  Time  appointed,, 
with  the  Intereft  of  40  or  50  Pounds 
per  Cent,  at  the  Ship’s  fafe  Return  5 
but  if  the  Ship  mifcarry,  the  Lender 
lofes  his  Money,  and  therefore  the  In¬ 
tereft  is  ufuaily  fo  great. 

BOTTLING  of  Beer ,  after  the 
beft  manner.  Firft,  Take  clear  Water, 
or  elfe  fuch  as  is  well  impregnated 
with  the  Effence  of  any  Herb,  and  pun 
into  every  Quart  thereof  half  a  Pound 
of  Nevis  Sugar.  Afterwards  having, 
caufed  the  Liquor  to  be  gently  boil'd 
andfcumm’d,  add  a  few  Cloves  }  lec 
it  cool  in  order  to  have  Barm  put  into 
it,  and  bing  brought  to  work,  take 
off  the  Scum  again.  That  done,  while 
it  is  in  a  fouling  Condition,  put  three 
Spoonfuls  into  each  Bottle,  fill  them 
up,  and  cork  them  faft  down.  A  few 
Cryftals  of  Tartar  do  alfo  very  well 
in  bottled  Beer,  adding  fome  Drops  off 
the  Effence  of  Barley  or  Wine,  or  fome 
effential  Spirits. 

BOT  T  S,  certain  Worms  or  Grubs 
that  deftroy  the  Grafs  in  Bowling- 
Greens. 

BOTTS  or  WORMS}  in  ge¬ 
neral  in  Horfes,  are  of  three  Sorts, 
y/z.  Botts ,  Truncheons  and  Maw- 
worms  :  The  firft  are  ufuaily  found’  in' 
the  ftraight  Gilt,  near  the  Fundament, 
Truncheons  near  the  Maw }  and  if 
they  continue  there  too  long,  they’ll 
eat  their  Paffage  through,  which  will 
certainly  bring  Death  if  not  kill’d  : 
The  third  are  plain  Worms  that  re¬ 
main  in  Horfes  Bodies,  which  are  of 
an  evil  Effeft  alfo.  Botts  are  fmall 
Worms  with  great  Heads  and  little 
Tails,  breeding  in  the  Place  a  fore  fa  id 
near  the  Fundament,  which  may  be 
taken  away  with  your  Hands,  by  pick¬ 
ing  them  from  the  Gut  where  they 
Hick  :  Truncheons  are  ftiort  and  thick, 
and  have  black  and  hard  Heads,  and 

muft 
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2&iud  be;  rerhov’d  by  Medicine  :  Maw- 
worms  are  of  a  reddifli  Colour,  fome- 
whaE  long  and  flender,  much  like 
Earth-worms,  about  the  length  of  a 
Man’s  Finger,  which  alfo  mull:  be  ta¬ 
ken  away  by  Phyfick  ;  they  proceed 
all  from  one  Caufe,  which  is  raw,  grofs 
and  phlegmatick  Matter,  engender’d 
from  foul  Feeding.  The  Sign  to  know 
when  a  Horfe  is  troubled  with  them, 
is  when  he  damps  with  his  Feet,  kicks 
at  his  Belly,  turns  his  Head  towards 
his  Tail,  and  ferfakes  his  Meat  ;  he 
will  alfo  groan,  tumble,  wallow,  and 
flrike  his  Tail  to  and  fro. 

There  are  divers  Things  in  general 
for  the  Deftruftion  of  thefe  Worms, 
but  the  particular  Receipts  are,  i.  Take 
a  Quart  of  new  Milk,  and  as  much 
Honey  as  will  extraordinary  fweeten 
it,  which  give  the  Horfe  in  the  Morn¬ 
ing  luke-warm,  having  faded  all  the 
Might  before,  and  let  him  fad  after  it 
two  Hours  ^  then  take  a  Pint  of  Beer 
and  dtffoive  into  it  a  good  Spoonful 
of  black  Soap,  and  being  well  mixed 
together,  give  it  him  ;  that  done,  ride 
and  chafe  him  a  little,  and  let  him  fad 
another  Hour,  and  the  Worms  will  a- 
void  in  great  Abundance.  1.  A  more 
eafie  way  is  to  take  Savin  chopped  and 
Ramped  fmall,  a  good  handful  warm¬ 
ed  in  a  Quart  of- Beer,  and  give  it  him 
luke-warm,  or  a  Quart  of  Urine  given 
him,  is  very  good.  g.  Take  as  much 
Mercury  calcined,  as  will  lie  upon  a 
Silver  Two-pence,  and  work  it  into  a 
Piece  of  fweet  Butter,  the  bignefs  of 
a  fmall  Walnut,  in  the  manner  of  a 
Pill,  then  lap  it  all  over  with  Butter, 
and  make  it  as  big  as  a  fmall  Egg, 
and  give  it  him  fading  in  the  Morn¬ 
ing,  taking  forth  his  Tongue,  and 
putting  it  at  the  End  of  a  Stick  down 
his  Throat  ;  then  ride  him  a  little  af¬ 
ter  it,  and  give  him  no  Water  that 
Night,  it  is  a  good  Medicine  againd 
all  Sorts  of  Worms,  but  the  prefcribed 
Quantity  mud  not  be  exceeded, for  it  is 
a  very  drong  Poifon.  4.  The  tender 
tops  of  Broom  and  Savin,  of  each  half 
an  handful  may  be  chopped  very  fmall, 
and  worked  yp  into  Pills  with  frelh 
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or  fweet  Butter  5  and  having  kept  ths 
Horfe  fading  over* night,  give  him 
three  of  thefe  Pills  the  next  Morning 
early,  and  let  him  fad  two  Hours  af¬ 
ter  it ;  Or  take  Rodn  and  Brimdone 
grofly  beaten,  drew  it  among d  his 
Provender,  and  let  it  be  given  him 
fading  long  before  he  drinks,  it’s  good 
for  him.  5.  The  Guts  of  a  Chicken 
newly  killed,  wrapped  up  warm  in 
Honey,  and  put  down  his  Throat  over- 
Night  5  then  a  Pint  of  new  Miik  in 
the  Morning,  with  about  three  Ounces 
or  Brimftone-fiower  will  do  :  Exercife 
him  after  it.  6.  To  a  Quart  of  Milk, 
warm  from  the  Cow,  put  half  a  Pint 
of  Honey,  and  give  it  him  the  firft 
Day  :  Take  a  Handful  of  Rue,  and  as 
much  Rofemary  the  next,  damp  them 
well  together,  infufe  them  with  the 
Powder  of  Brimdone  and  Soot  four 
Hours  in  a  Quart  of  Beer,  &c.  drain 
the  Liquor,  give  it  him  blood- warm, 
then  ride  him  gently  an  Hour  or  two, 
and  fet  him  up  warm.  7.  Give  your 
Horfe  daily  an  Ounce  of  Filings  of 
Steel  (  which  you  may  procure  at  a 
vety  eafie  Rate  from  the  Needle- ma¬ 
kers  )  mix’d  with  moiden’d  Bran,  till 
he  have  eaten  a  whole  Pound  5  it  opens 
all  Obftrudions  in  the  Veins,  Arteries, 
Intedines  and  efpecially  in  the  Palfages 
in  the  Lungs.  8.  Take  a  diffident 
Quantity  of  Earth-worms,  and  put 
them  into  clean  Water  for  the  fpace  of 
fix  Hours,  till  they  have  cad  up  all 
their  Filth;  then  fill  an  Earthen-Pot 
with  them,  cover  it  clofe,  and  fet  it 
in  an  Oven  after  the  Bread  is  taken 
out,  till  the  Worms  are  fo  dry  that 
they  may  be  eafily  reduced  to  Powder, 
then  give  ic  your  Horfe,  from  one  to 
two  Ounces  every  Morning,  for  feven 
or  eight  Days  in  a  Quart  of  good 
Wine;  for  there  are  fome  Horfes  that 
will  not  eat  it  with  Bran  or  Oats, 
tho’  it  would  doubdefs  produce  the 
fame  Effed  :  But  after  either  of  thefe 
fore-mention’d  Medicines,  you  mud 
purge  your  Horfe  ;  for  without  Pur¬ 
gation,  you  can  nerver  certainly  pro- 
mi  fe  the  Cure  of  this  Diftemper. 

Now 
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Now  as  to  a  Mare  with  Foal  that 
is  troubled  with  thefe  Worms,  you 
tnuft  be  cautious  what  to  give  her  ; 
you  fhould  therefore  rake  her  only,  let 
her  blood  in  the  Roof  or  Palate  of  the 
Mouth,  and  make  her  eat  her  own 
Blood,  for  that  will  not  only  kill  the 
Worms,  but  help  all  inward  Mala¬ 
dies. 

BOUCHET,  a  large  round 
white  Pear,  like  the  Befidery,  gene¬ 
rally  about  the  bignefs  of  a  middling 
Bergamot,  with  a  fine  tender  Pulp, 
and  Sugar’d  Juice,  ripe  about  the  mid 
die  of  Augufl. 

fe  O  W-B  E  A  R  E  R,  an  Under¬ 
officer  of  the  Foreft,  whofe  Oath  will 
Inform  you  in  the  Nature  of  bis  Office  in 
thefe  Words;  “  I  will  true  Man  be 
,s  to  the  Matter  of  this  Foreft,  and  to 
{  his  Lieutenant,  and  in  their  Abfence 
4  1  (hall  truely  over-fee,  and  true  ln- 
4  quifition  make,  as  well  of  fworn 
4  Men  as  un  fworn,  in  every  Bail  wick, 

‘  both  in  the  North-baif  and  South- 
4  bail  of  this  Foreft,  and  of  all  man- 
4  ner  of  Trefpafs  done,  either  to  Vert 
4  or  Venifon,  I  (hall  truly  endeavour 
4  to  Attach,  or  caufe  to  be  Attached, 

4  in  the  next  Court  of  Attachment, 

4  there  to  be  prefent,  without  any 
4  Concealment  had  to  my  Knowledge. 

4  So  help  me  God. 

BOWET  or  BOWES  S,  a 
noting  Hawk  fo  call’d  by  falconers , 
vhen  fhe  draws  any  thing  out  of  her 
Meft,  and  covets  to  chamber  on  the 
loughs. 

B  O  X  ;  an  uncertain  Quantity,  as 
if 


Quicksilver 
Prunellas 
lings  for  Keys 


I  to  2  C 
i4/. 

2  Grofs,  drr. 


BOX  TREE,  tho*  nowalmoftbaniftfd 
>ur  Gardens,  yet  it  deferves  our  Care, 
ecaule  the  Excellency  of  the  VVood 
aakes  amends  for  its  difagreeable 
mell;  therefore  our  cold,  barren  chal- 
y  Hills  and  Declivities  might  be 
arnilh’d  with  this  ufeful Shrub  :  The 
Uler  Sore  will  grow  of  Slips  fet 
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in  March ,  and  about  Bartholomew  tide , 
and  may  be  raifed  of  Layers  and 
Suckers.  The  Turner,  lngraver,  Car¬ 
ver,  Mathematical  Inftrument,  Comb 
and  Pipe-makers,  give  a  great  Price 
for  it,  by  Weight  as  wet]  as  Mea- 
fure  ;  and  by  feafening,  divers  Man¬ 
ners  of  Cutting,  vigorous  Inflations, 
Politure  and  Grinding,  the  Roots, 
will  furnifti  the  Inlayer  and  Cabinet¬ 
makers  with  Pieces  finely  undulated 
and  full  of  Variety.  It  alfo  makes 
Wheels  or  Shivers,  as  Ship  Carpenters 
call  them,  Pins  for  Blocks  and  Pullies, 
Pegs  for  Mufical  Inftruments,  Nut- 
Crackers,  Weavers-Shuttles,  Collar- 
fticks,  Bump-fticks,  and  Dr  offers  for 
Shoe-makers ,  Rulers,  Polling-Pins, 
Peftles,  Mall-balls,  Beetles  ,  Tops, 
Tallies,  Chefs-men,  Screws,  Bobbins, 
Cups,  Spoons,  and  the  ftrongeft  Axle- 
trees.  The  Chymical  Oil  of  this 
Wood  has  done  the  Feats  of  the  beft 
Guyacum  for  the  Venereal  Difeafe  5  ic 
alfo  affwages  the  Tooth-ach. 

BRACE;  is  commonly  taken 
for  a  Couple  or  Pair,  and  apply  d  by 
Huntfmen  to  feveral  Beafts  of  Game  5 
as  a  Brace  of  Bucks ,  Taxes ,  Hares ,  &c. 
Alfo  a  Brace  of  Gray  hounds  is  the 
proper  Term  for  two. 

BRAGGET;  a  Drink  made 
of  Honey  and  Spice,  much  ufed  in 
Wales ,  Cbeffjire  and  LanCafhire, 

BRAKE,  Female  Fern,  or  the 
Place  where  it  grows;  alfo  a  fliarp 
Bit  or  Snaffle  for  Horfes  ;  alfo  a  Ba¬ 
ker’s  Kneeding-trough ;  alfo  an  Inftru¬ 
ment  with  Teeth,  to  bruife  Flax  or 
Hemp. 

BRAKING  of  Hemp  or  Flax . 
See  Drying, 

BRAMBLE  NET,  otherwife cal¬ 
led  a  Hallier ,  is  a  Net  to  catch  Birds 
with,  and  of  feveral  Sizes  ;  the  great 
Malhes  muft  be  four  fquare,  thofe  of 
the  leaft  Size  are  three  or  four  Inches 
fquare,  and  thofe  of  the  biggeft  ars 
five ;  in  the  depth  they  ftiould  not 
have  above  three  or  four  Inches  ;  as 
for  the  length,  they  may  be  enlarged 
at  Pleafure,  but  the  Ihorteft  are  ufually 
1 8  Foot,  Jf  you  intend  to  have  your 
G  1  Net 
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Net  of  four  Mafhes  deep,  make  it  of 
eight,  forafmuch  as  it  is  to  be  doubled 
over  with  another  Net  likewife  be¬ 
tween  the  faid  Doublings  ;  the  inward 
Net  fiiould  be  of  fine  Thread,  neatly, 
twifted,  with  the  Mafhes  two  Inches 
fquare,  made  Lozenge- wife  ,  with  a 
neat  Cord  drawn  through  all  the  up¬ 
per  Mafhes,  and  another  through  the 
lower,  whereby  you  may  fix  it  to  the 
double  Hailier  :  Then,  laftly,  faften 
your  Net  to  certain  fmall  Sticks  about 
a  Foot  and  an  half  or  two  Foot  long, 
and  about  the  fame  diftance  from  each 
other  ;  the  inward  Net  muft  be  both 
longer  and  deeper  than  the  outward, 
that  it  may  hang  loofe,  the  better  to 
imangle  the  Game. 

BRAN,  when  wet  is  good  for 
lean  Horfes ;  and  fcalded,  proper  af¬ 
ter  bleeding. 

BRANCH  of  a  Horfe-blt ,  is  to 
be  proportion’d  according  to  the  De- 
fign  a  Perfon  has  either  of  bringing 
in,  or  railing  the  Horfe’s  Head,  fhe 
Line  of  the  Banquet ,  is  that  Part  of 
the  Branch  whereby  we  judge  of  its 
Effe&s,  and  which  difcovers  to  us  its 
Rrength  or  weaknefs.  See  Plate  2. 
Tig.  1.  A  ftrong  and  hardy  Branch,  is 
that  whofe  Sevii-hole  at  the  lower  end 
of  it  is  plac’d  on  the  out-fide  of  the 
Line  of  the  Banquet.  See  Plate  2 ■  Tig. 
2,  3,  4.  A  gentle  Branch,  is  that  the 
Sevil-hole  of  which  is  fet  on  the  ,:in- 
fide  of  the  faid  Line.  See  Plate  2.  Fig. 
5.  A  rude  and  hardy  Branch  will 
bring  in  a  Horfe’s  Head,  proportion- 
ably,  as  it  is  more  or  lefs  hardy  ; 
whereas  a  gentle  Branch,  by  diniinifh- 
ing  the  Effedl  of  die  Bit-mouth,  makes 
a  Horfe  more  eaflly  to  bear  the  Pref- 
fure  thereof,  who  before  could  hardly 
endure  it.  There  are  fever al  Sorts  of 
Branches,  as,  L.  A  ftraight  Branch  in 
Form  of  a  Piftoi.  See  Plate  2.  Fig.  6. 
This  is  commonly  firft  given  to  young 
Horfes  to  form  their  Mouths,  and 
make  them  to  relifli  a  Bit.  II.  Fig.  7. 
A  Branch  after  the  Conftableof  France’s 
Fafhion,  proper  for  a  Horfe  that  na¬ 
turally  carries  his  Head  well,  and  in 
as  becoming  a  Pofture  as  poffibly  he 
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cam  III.  Fig.  8.  A  Branch  in  Form  of 
a  Gigot  or  Leg  :  This  is  alfo  proper 
for  Horfes  which  naturally  carry  well, 
and  will  prevent  them  from  carrying 
low,  when  weary.  IV.  Fig.  9.  A 
Branch  in  Form  of  a  bent  Knee,  pro¬ 
per  for  Horfes  that  arm  themfelves  a- 
gainft  the  Operation  of  the  Bit,  which 
is  done  two  Ways  ;  1.  By  bringing  in 
their  Heads  fo  very  much,  that  the 
lower  Part  of  the  Branches  refts  upon 
their  Breads  or  Counters.  2.  The 
fecond  way  of  Horfes  arming  them¬ 
felves,  is,  That  when  a  Man  would 
reftrain  them,  they  turn  in  their  Heads 
fo  very  much,  that  they  immediately 
touch  their  Necks  with  their  Chins, 
and  thereby  render  their  Branches  ufe- 
lefs.  V.  Fig.  10.  A  Branch  after  the 
French  Fafhion,  which  is  hardy  about 
a  third  of  an  Inch  at  the  Sevil-hole, 
and  kneed  an  Inch  and  three  Quarters 
at  the  Jarret  or  Ham  ;  and  therefore 
proper  for  railing  a  Horfe  that  carries 
his  Head  low.  VI.  Fig.  10.  Another 
Branch  more  hardy  than  the  former, 
as  having  two  thirds  of  an  Inch  fo 
qualify’d  at  the  Sevil,  and  about  two 
Inches  at  the  Ham  ;  and  therefore  pro¬ 
per  to  raife  a  Horfe’s  Head  that  carries 
very  low.  VII.  Fig.  12.  Another 
Branch  which  brings  in  a  Horfe  s  Head 
more  than  the  preceeding.  This  is 
hardy  about  two  thirds  of  an  Inch  at 
the  Sevil-hole,  and  has  a  falfe  Ham; 
fo  that  it  will  be  good  for  a  Horfe 
chat  carries  his  Neck  draight  out,  and 
has  therefore  Difficulty  to  bring  in  his 
Head  to  fuch  a  becoming  Pofture  as  it 
ought  to  be  in.  VIII.  Fig .  15.  Ano¬ 
ther  Branch  more  hardy  than  the  fore¬ 
going,  which  is  hardy  about  an  Inch 
and  one  fixth  Part  of  an  Inch,  and 
equally  hardy  at  the  Ham  and  Sevil  : 
It  is  fit  then  for  Horfes  that  carry  their 
Heads  high  enough,  but  thruft  out 
their  Nofes.  We  flhall  conclude  with 
a  few  Remarks  on  this  Subject :  1.  The 
farther  the  Branch  is  from  a  Horfe’s 
Neck,  the  greater  ftrength  it  will  have 
in  pulling,  and  will  bring  it  beft  in, 
provided  it  be  in  the  Hands  of  a  Per¬ 
fon  who  knows  how  to  make  right 
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ing  cold,  put  them  in  a  fenced  drink 
made  of  Whey  and  Salt,  or  Oatmeal 
boiled  and  drained,  and  then  put  them 
into  fuch  a  Veftel  as  may  be  conveni¬ 
ently  flopped  up  from  the  Air, 

BRA  W  N  TO  SO.UCE  j  take 
fat  Brawn,  about  three  Years  old,  arjd 
boning  the  Tides,  cut  the  Head  dole 
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ttfe  of  it.  2.  Short  Branches  are  ru¬ 
der  than  long,  if  they  have  both  the 
fame  lhape  and  turn  ;  becaufe  the  ef- 
fefts  of  a  long  branch  coming  from  a 
dihance  do  not  conftrain  a  Horfe  To 
fuddenly  as  a  fliort,  which  befides  its 
great  conftraint  is  alfo  unpleafant, 

3.  The  Branch  mu  ft  be  proportion’d 
to  the  length  of  a  Horfe’s  Neck,  and  ! to  the  Ears,  and  cut  fine  Collars  of 
1  Man  may  fooner  err  in  chooling  one  la  fide  Bone,  and  hinder  Legs,  an  Inch 
[oo  fhort  Than  too  long.  I  deeper  in  the  belly  than  on  the 

BRANCH  STAND;  a  term  in  [back,  bind  them  up  equally  at  both 
Faulconry,  which  fignifies  to  make  abends,  foke  them  in  faij  Water  and 
Hawk  leap  from  Tree  to  Tree,  till  the  Salt  a  Night  and  a  Day,  put  them 
Dog  fprings  the  Partridge.  into  boiling  Water,  keeping  the  Pot 

BRANCHER;  a  young  Hawk  continually  fcummed  ;  and  after  the 
lewly  taken  out  of  the  Neft  that  can  'firft  quick  boiling,  let  them  boil  lea- 
hop  from  bough  to  bough.  furely,,  putting  in  Water  a5.it  boils  a- 

BRANDRITH  ;  a  Trevet  or  way,  and  fo  leffening  the  Fire  .by  de- 
)ther  Iron  to  fee  a  Veifel  on  over  the  Agrees,  let  diem  Hand  over  it  a  whole 
Fire.  t  Night;  then  being  between  liot  and 

BRANDY ;  is  properly  made  of  : cold,  take  them  off  into  moulds  of 
Vines,  which  are  not  die  common  ’  deep  hoops,  bind  diem,  about  with 


growth  of  England ,  but  it  being  ufual 
br  Cider  to  burn  over  the  Fire  as 
Elaret  or  other  French  Wines  do,  it 
hath  been  obferved  to  yield  an  eighth 
)art  of  good  Spirits  ;  yea,  and  if 
:lofe  kept  in  a  Refrigeratory  for  a  Year 
>r  two,  it  will  give  much  more,  which 
vill  ferve  for  Brandy. 

BRASS  ;  is  made  of  Copper  by 
he  help  of  that  Stone  which  they  call 
lapis  Cataminaris ,  under  which  head 
?e  the  Operation. 

BRAWN  OF  PI  G  ;  the  Pig 


nuft  be  no  way  fpotted,  yet  pretty  drink. 


Packthread,  and  when  diey  are  cold, 
put  them  into  Souce-drlnk  made  of 
Oatmeal  ground  or  beaten,  and  bran 
boiled  in  fair  Water  ;  being  cold, 
ftrain  it  through  a  Sieve,  and  putting 
Sale  and  Vinegar  thereto,  dole  up  the 
VefTel  light,  and  fo  keep  it  for  ufe: 
But  if  you  would  have  this  Pickle  to 
continue  good,  and  the  Brawn  pre- 
ferved  through  die  whole  Year,  home 
Spirit  of  Wine,  or  choice  Brandy 
muft  be  put  therein  a  quart,  to  every 
three  Quarts  or  Gallon  of  Souce- 


arge  and  fat,  and  being  Raided,  draw 
:nd  bone  it  whole,  only  the  head  is 
ut  offj  then  cut  it  into  two  collars 
•ver  thwart  both  the  fades,  and  being 
vaihed  foak  them  in  Water  and  Salt 
wo  hours  ;  then  dry  diem  with  a 
lean  Cloth,  and  feafon  the  in  fide 
dth  mingled  Lemmon- Peel  and  Salt, 
nd  roul  them  up  even  at  bodi  ends, 
nd  putting  them  into  a  clean  Cloth, 
ind  them  about  very  light  ;  and  when 
he  Water  is  boiling,  put  them  in, 
dding  a  little  Salt,  keeping  the  Pot 
lean  feummed,  and  when  diey  are 
jfficiently  boiled,  hoop  diem  and 
eep  them  in  an  even  frame,  and  be- 


B  R  A  Y  L  E,  is  a  piece  of  Leather 
Hit  to  put  upon  die  Hawks  wing  to 
tye  it  up. 

BREAD,  in  Latin,  Fanis ;  fo  cal¬ 
led  becaufe  it  feeds  and  nourjfh.es  us  ; 
or  elfe  from  the  Greek  word  ir&v,  be¬ 
caufe  it  may  be  ufed  with  all  forts  of 
Food,  and  is  not  infipid  nor  difa- 
greeing  widi  their  Tafte  and  Savour  ; 
by  the  fubftance  and  feveral  ways  of 
baking  it,  has  the  difference  and  variety 
thereof  been  diftinguifhed  ;  that  made 
of  good  Wheat,  well'  leaven'd  and 
baked  widi  a  little  Salt,  is  the  beft: 
fort  ;  that  which  is  not  throughly 
baked,  ill  Kneaded,  and  without  Salt, 
G  2  is 
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is  very  hurtful  and  unwholfome,  efpe- 
cially  in  fmoaking  Cities.  So  are  un 
leavened  Bread  and  Cakes  baked  un¬ 
der  the  Allies,  for  they  caufe  Obftru- 
ftions  and  will  not  ealily  be  digefted, 
as  that  made  of  Darnel  and  Cockle, 
caufes  the  Head-ach,  hurts  and  daz- 
zels  the  Eye,  and  Spelt-bread  is  hard 
of  Digeftion  :  And,  laftly,  of  the  parts 
of  Bread,  which  are  three,  yiz>.  The 
thick  Cruft,  the  thin,  and  the  Pith, 
the  thin  Cruft  is  the  beft,  of  good 
folid  Nouriflament  and  very  Whole- 
forne. 

But  as  Horfes  are  fometimes  fed 
with  Bread  to  hearten  and  ftrengthen 
them,  the  way  to  make  the  fame  is 
twofold,  i.  Take  Wheat-meal,  Oat¬ 
meal  and  Beans,  all  ground  very  final!, 
of  each  a  Peck,  Anife-feed  four  Ounces, 
Gentian  and  Fenugreek,  of  each  an 
Ounce,  Liquorlfli  two  Ounces,  all 
beaten  into  fine  Powder,  and  fearce 
them  well  $  to  which  add  twenty  new 
laid  Eggs  whites,  all  well  beat,  and 
as  much  ftrong  Ale  as  will  knead  it 
up  ;  then  make  your  Loaves  like  to 
Horfe-bread,  but  not  too  thick,  and 
let  them  be  well  baked,  but  not  burnt, 
give  it  him,  but  not  too  new,  and  let 
him  have  it  five  or  fix  Mornings 
together  without  any  Provender, 
which  will  keep  him  up  bravely. 
2.  Take  of  Wheat-meal,  Rye-meal, 
Beans  and  Oat-meal,  of  eacli  half  a 
Peck  ground,  very  fmall,  AnifeTeed 
and  Ltquorifh,  an  Ounce  of  each,  and 
white  Sugar-Candy  four  Ounces,  beat 
all  into  fine  Powder,  with  the  whites 
end  yolks  of  twenty  new-laid  Eggs 
well  beaten,  and  put  to  them  as  much 
White-wine  as  will  knead  it  into  a 
‘Pafte  which  then  make  into  great 
Loaves  and  bake  them  well  ;  and  when 
two  or  three  days  old  give  him  to 
eat  thereof,  but  chip  away  the  out- 
-fide. 

For  Race-horfes,  there  are  three  forts 
of  Bread  now  chiefly  in  ufe,  given  fuc- 
eeffively  for  the  fedOnd,  third  and 
fourth  Fortnights  feeding,  j.  Take 
three  Picks  of  clean  $eans  and  one 
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Peck  of  fine  Wheat,  mi*  them  toge* 
ther,  and  grind  them  into  pure  Meal  5 
that  done,  bole  it  pretty  fine,  and 
kneed  it  uj>  with  good  ftore  of  frelh 
Barm  and  Lightning,  but  with  as  lit¬ 
tle  Water  as  may  be  :  Labour  it  well 
in  a  Trough  ;  break  and  cover  it 
warm  that  it  may  fwell  5  then  kneed 
it  over  again,  and  mould  it  into  large 
Loaves,  in  order  to  be  well  bak'd  and 
foundly  foak'd.  When  they  are  drawn 
from  the  Oven,  turn  the  bottoms  up¬ 
ward,  and  let  them  cool  ;  at  three 
days  old,  you  may  give  your  Horfe 
this  Bread,  but  not  fooner,  fines  no» 
thing  is  more  apt  to  furfeit  than  new 
Bread.  2.  Take  two  Pecks  of  clean 
Beans,  with  two  Pecks  of  fine  Wheat, 
and  grind  them  well  together  •  then 
bolt  and  knead  it  with  Barm  or 
Light’ning,  and  make  it  up  as  you  did 
the  former  Bread.  With  this  Bread, 
having  the  Cruft  cut  quite  away,  and 
Oats  and  fplit  Beans  mingled  together 
or  feparately  if  you  think  fit,  feed  the 
Horfe  as  before,  at  his  ufual  Meals. 
5.  Take  three  Pecks  of  fine  Wheat  andi 
one  Peck  of  Beans,  grind  and  bolt  them 
thro’  the  fineft  Bolter  you  can  get  $  them 
knead  it  up  with  new  ftrong  Ale  and] 
Barm  beat  together,  and  the  Whites  ofl 
twenty  Eggs  or  more,  and  no  Water 
at  all,  but  in  ftead  thereof  a  fmalil 
quantity  of  new  Milk  $  At  laft  work: 
it  up,  bake  and  order  it  as  the  for¬ 
mer  ;  and  with  this  Bread  having  the: 
Cruft  cut  off,  adding  clean  Oats  andl 
fplit  Beans,  all  mixt  or  feveral,  feed! 
your  Horfe  at  his  ordinary  feeding- 
times,  as  you  did  in  the  Fortnight! 
before. 

TO  BREAK  BULK;  is  to 
take  part  of  the  Ship’s  Lading  or 
Cargo,  out  of  the  Hold, 

BREAM;  of  this  there  are  twos 
forts,  one  of  afrefli  and  the  other  ofl 
a  Salt-water  Filh,  not  diftinguifliedl 
much  either  in  Shape,  Nature  on 
Tafte  ;  but  we  only  take  notice  here 
of  the  Frefh*  water  Fifh,  which  at  full 
Growth  is  large  and  ftately,  breeding 
either  in  Fonda  or  Rivers,  but  chiefly, 

delighting 
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delighting  in  the  former,  which  if  he  | 
likes,  he  will  not  only  grow  exceed¬ 
ingly  fat,  but  will  fill  the  Pond  with 
his  Ifliie,  even  to  the  darving  of  the 
other  Filh;  he  is  very  Eroad-fhaped, 
and  admirably  thick  Scaled,  with  a 
forked  Tail,  large  Eyes,  but  a  little 
fucking  Mouth  difpropartionate  to  his 
Body  :  He  Spawns  in  June ,  or  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  July ,  and  is  a  great  lover 
of  Red- worms,  efpecially  filch  as  are 
to  be  found  at  the  Root  of  a  great 
Dock,  and  lye  wrapt  up  in  a  round 
Clew;  he  alfo  loves  Pafte,  Flay- worms, 
Wafps,  Green-flies,  and  Grafs  hoppers, 
with  their  Legs  cut  off. 

BREAM-FISHING;  this  is  a 
Fifh  that  is  eafily  taken,  for  after  two 
or  three  gentle  turns  he’ll  fall  upon 
his  fide,  and  fo  may  be  difawn  to  Land 
with  eafe  ;  and  the  bed  time  of  Ang¬ 
ling  for  him,  is  from  Sty  James's-tide 
till  Bartholomew-tide  ;  for  having  had 
all  the  Summer’s  Food  they  are  ex¬ 
ceeding  fat.  But  more  particularly  j 
firft  bait  the  Ground  where  they  refort, 
with  a  convenient  quantity  of  fweet 
ground  Barley-Malt  boiled  but  a  little 
while,  and  drained  when  it  is  cold, 
with  which  go  to  the  place  about  nine 
at  Night,  and  fqueezing  it  between 
your  Hands,  throw  it  into  the  River, 
jnd  it  will  fink  ;  but  if  the  Stream  run 
tard,  cad  in  your  fqueezed  Balls  a  lit- 
;le  above  the  place  you  intend  to  An  - 
in  :  The  Ground  thus  baited,  in 
the  Morning  bait  your  Hook  with  the 
jreated  Red-worm  that  can  be  got, 
tfhich  may  be  found  in  Gardens  or 
:halky  Commons  after  a  fhower  of 
^ain,  with  which  doling  your  felf 
>eforehand,  keep  them  a  Month  at 
ead  in  dry  Mols,  changing  the  Mofs 
:very  three  days  ;  and  having  baited 
'our  Hook  fo  that  the  Worm  may 
rawl  to  and  fro,  for  the  better  in- 
iting  of  the  Fifh  to  bite  without  fuf* 
ficion,  obferve  where  they  day  mod, 
nd  play  longed,  which  commonly  is 
n  broaded,  deeped,  or  Hilled  part 
»f  the  River,  generally  in  deep  and 
fill  Waters;  then  plumb  your  Ground, 

Efd  Fifti  within  h^lf  an  Inch  thereof ; 
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for  tho’  you  may  fee  fome  Bream 
play  on  the  top  of  the  Water,  yet 
thefe  are  but  Centinels  for  them 
below. 

You  may  have  three  or  four  Rodt 
at  a  time  duck  in  the  Bank-fide  which 
fhould  be  long  the  Floac,  Swan  or 
Goofe- Quills,  funk  with  the  Lead, 
only  the  rops  bearing  above  Water 
about  half  an  Inch,  and  the  Rods 
fhould  be  cad  in  one  above  another 
about  a  yard  and  a  half  didance  ; 
then  withdraw  your  felf  from  the 
Bank  fo  far  that  you  can  perceive  no- 
thing  but  the  top  of  the  Float,  and 
when  you  perceive  the  fame  fink, 
creep  to  the  Water- fide,  and  give  it 
as  much  Line  as  you  can  ;  if  it  be  3 
ISream  or  Carp  they’ll  run  to  the 
other  fide,  which  drike  gently,  and 
hold  your  Rod  at  a  bent  a  little  while, 
and  do  not  pull,  for  then  you  will 
fpoil  all  ;  but  you  mud  fird  tire  them 
before  they  can  be  landed,  for  they  are 
very  fhie  ;  and  here,  bv  the  way, 
obferve,  If  Pike  or  Perch  be  there¬ 
abouts,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  think  of 
Killing  Bream  or  Carp,  and  therefore 
they  mud  be  fifhed  out  fird  ;  and  in 
order  to  know  that  they  are  there¬ 
abouts,  take  a  fmall  Bleak  or  Gud¬ 
geon,  and  bait  it,  fetting  the  fame 
alive  among  your  Bods,  two  foot 
deep  from  the  Float,  with  a  little 
Red-worm  at  the  point  of  the  Hook, 
and  if  the  Pike  be  there,  he  will  cer¬ 
tainly  fnsp  at  it. 

EREAST-PAIN;  call’d  by  the 
Italians ,  Grandezza  di  Tetto ,  is  a  Di- 
demper  in  Horfes/ proceeding  from 
fuperfluity  of  Blood  and  other  grofs 
Humours,  which  'being  diffolved  by 
fome  extreme  and  diforderly  Heat,  re¬ 
fort  downward  to  the  bread,  and  pain 
him  extremely,  that  he  can  hardly 
go ;  the  figns  whereof  are  a  diff  dag¬ 
gering,  and  weak  going  With  his  Fore¬ 
legs,  and  he  can  very  hardly,  if  at  all, 
bow  down  his  Head  to  the  Ground, 
either  to  Eat  or  Drink  ;  but  will 
groan  much  when  he  does  either  the 
one  or  the  other.  To  Cure  him,  r. 
Bathe  all  his  Bread  and  Fore  booths 
G  5  with 
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with  Oil  of  Peter ,  and  if  that  do  not 
help  him  within  three  or  four  days, 
then  let  him  blood  on  both  his  Breaft- 
Veins  in  the  ufual  place,  putting  in  a 
Rowel,  either  of  Hair,  Cork,  Horn  or 
Leather.  2.  But  others  prefcribe  an 
inward  Drench  for  this  Diftemper, 
made  of  a  pint  of  fweet  Wine,  and 
two  ipoonfuis  of  Diapente ,  and  then 
bathe  all  his  Breaft  and  Legs  with 
Oil  and  Wine  mingled  together,  and 
'  in  ten  or  twelve  days  it  will  Cure 
him. 

BREAST-PLATE,  of  a  Uorfe , 
fhouid  be  of  a  juft  length,  and  the 
Buckles  fo  plac’d  as  not  to  gall 
him. 

B  R  E  A  S  T-P  LOUGH  ;  is  an  In* 
ftrument  of  lingular  ufe  to  pare  off 
the  Turf  of  filch  Lands  as  are  to  be 
improv’d  by  Furn  beating  or  Den- 
fhiring  :  Tis  made  after  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner  and  Figure,  fo  as  a  Man 
may  fhove  it  before  him. 


At  P  is  a  little  Edge  turned  up, 
that  cuts  the  Turf  off  from  the  reft 
pf  the  Green-fward,  by  means  of 
syhich,  when  the  Turf  is  cut  about  a 
Foot  and  a  half  long,  it  may  be  ea 
ft;y  turn’d  oyer  the  Cutting-iron,  be¬ 
ing  about  eight  or  nine  Inches  long. 
With  this  Plough,  the  Workmen  pare 
the  Turf  half  an  Inch  thick,  unlefs  the 
Land  is  very  full  of  Strings,  Roots, 
or  combuftible  Matter  :  Tfhen  if  pared 
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thick  ’tis  the  better,  which  they  turn 
over  as  they  eut  it,  that  it  may  more 
conveniently  dry.  See  Burning  of  Landf 
&c. 

FRECNOCKSHIRE,  in  South- 
Wales ,  is  an  Inland-County,  bounded 
Northward  by  Radnorjhire ,  Southward 
by  Monmouthfbire  and  Glamorganshire  ^ 
on  theEaft  by  Herefordjhire ,  and  on 
the  Weft  by  Carmarthenjhire ,  within 
which  Bounds  it  620000  Acres,  and 
about  $930  Houfes  :  This  is  one  of 
the  moft  mountainous  Counties  An  all 
Wales ,  but  there  lye  fruitful  Valleys 
between  its  Mountains.  It  returns  but 
one  Knight  of  the  Shire  and  one  Bur- 
gefs  to  Parliament  for  Brecknock  the 
County-Town. 

BREEDING  ofHorfes 5  To  raife 
a  good  and  beautiful  Race  of  Horfes, 
*tis  requisite  to  choofe  for  a  Stallion  a 
fine  Barb,  free  from  Hereditary  Infir¬ 
mities,  fuch  as  weak  Eyes,  bad  Feet, 
Spavins,  Purftnefs,  Cheft-found'ring, 
&c.  only  with  this  diftindlion,  that 
Defers  which  happen  by  accident  are 
not  to  be  accounted  Hereditary.  The 
Stallion  being  thus  pitch’d  upon,  three 
Months  before  the  time  he  Is  to  cover, 
feed  him  with  found  Oats,  Peafe  or 
Beans,  or  with  coarfe  Bread  and  little 
Hay,  but  a  good  deal  of  Wheat  ftraw, 
leading  him  out  twice  a  Day  to  the 
Water  *  and  after  he  has  drunk,  walk 
him  up  and  down  an  Hour,  without 
making  him  fweat.  If  he  were  not 
thus  kept  in  heart  before  he  covers, 
he  would  run  a  great  rifque  of  being 
Purfey  and  broken  winded ;  neither 
could  he  perform  the  Task  ;  or  at  leaft 
the  Colts  would  be  but  pitiful  and 
weak  5  and  tho’  you  nourifh  him  well, 
yet  you’ll  take  him  in  again  very  lean. 
If  you  give  him  many  Mares,  he  will 
not  ferve  fo  long,  fo  that  his  Main  and 
Tail  will  fall  of  thro’  Poverty,  and 
you’ll  find  it  difficult  to  recover  him 
for  the  Year  following  \  admit  him 
therefore  to  Mares  according  to  his 
Strength,  that  is,  let  him  have  twelve 
or  fifteen,  or  at  moft  twenty.  Mares 
go  with  Foal  eleven  Months,  and  as 
» many  Days  as  they  are  Years  old  : 
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'or  example,  a  Mare  of  ten  Years  old, 
vill  carry  her  Foal  eleven  Months  and 
en  Days  ;  fo  that  a  Man  may  fo  order 
iis  Mares  to  be  cover’d,  that  their 
'oals  may  be  brought  forth  at  a  time 
'hen  there  will  be  plenty  of 
h'afs. 

About  the  end  of  May,  you  fhould 
ut  your  Mares  into  an  Inciofure,  ea- 
able  of  feeding  them  the  whole  time 
ie  Stallion  is  to  be  with  them,  or 
lat  they  are  in  Seafon,  in  which  In- 
ofure,  all  the  Mares  are  to  be  put 
igether,  as  well  thofe  which  are  bai¬ 
rn  as  others :  Then  lead  forth  your 
:allion,  after  having  taken  off  his 
ind-lhooes,  but  his  Fore-fhooes  muff 
:  kept  on  for  the  prefervation  of  his 
set  :  Then  let  him  cover  one  twice 
hand,  to  render  him  more  calm 
;d  gentle^  after  which  take  off  his 
idle,  and  turn  him  loofe  to  the  reft, 
ith  whom  he  will  become  fo  familiar 
d  treat  them  fo  kindly,  that  at  laft 
sy’ll  make  love  to  him,  fo  that  not 
e  of  them  will' be  Hors'd  but  as 
ey  are  in  Seafon.  In  this  Inciofure, 
-re  fhould  be  built  a  little  Lodge, 

:o  which  the  Stallion  may  retire,  to. 
ure  himfelf  from  the  fcorchino- 
sats;  and  in  the  Lodge  a  Manger, 
lerein  you  are  to  give  him  Oats,  Peafe. 
it  Beans,  Bread,  or  what  elfe  he 
es  beft  •  and  he  muft  be  always  thus 
ertain’d  while  he  is  with  the  Mares, 
lich  will  be  about  fix  or  feven  Weeks, 
re  is  alfo  to  be  taken,  that  the  Stal- 
n  and  Mare  have  the  fame  Food, 
if  the  former  be  at  Hay  and 
ts,  which  is  commonly  call'd  Hard- 
at>  the  latter  fhould  likewife'be  at 
rd-meat;  otherwife  fhe  will  not  fo 
dily  hold 

Wares  which  are  very  grofs  hold 
•h  much  difficulty,  but  thole  that 
indifferently  fat  and  plump  con 
re  with  the  grcateft  eafe.  To  bring 
lare  in  feafon,  and  make  her  retain, 
her  eat  for  eight  Days  before  fhe 
brought  to  the  Horfe  about  two 
rts  of  Hemp  feed  in  the  Morning, 
as  much  at  Night :  If  fhe  refute, 
it  with  a  little  Bran  or  Oats,  and 
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if  the  Stallion  eat  alfo  of  it,  ’twill 
contribute  much  to  Generation.  As 
for  the  Age  of  the  Stallion,  he  fhould 
not  cover  before  he  be  fix  Years  old, 
nor  after  he  is  fifteen  ;  but  the  laft 
may  be  regulated  according  to  his 
Strength  and  Vigour:  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Mares  fhould  not  be  cover’d 
before  they  are  three  Years  old  $  but 
in  this  refpeft  you  may  take  meafures 
from  the  goodnefs  of  the  Mares,  and 
of  the  Foals  they  bring  forth.  Such 
Perfons  as  are  defirous  to  have  a  Male 
Offspring  fhoifd  obferve  the  follow¬ 
ing  Rule  which  may  be  alfo  experi¬ 
mented  upon  Cows,  Goats,  Sheep, 
u  The  Mare  then,  is  to  be  brought 
<4  in  Seafon,  and  cover’d  very  early 
‘4  in  the  Morning,  any  time  from  the 
<e  fourth  day  of  the  Moon  till  the 
u  Full,  but  never  in  the  Deereafe  5 
<c  and  thus  fhe'lH’not  fail  to  bring 
li  forth,  a  Male  Colt,  fhe  truth  where¬ 
of  will  appear-  froth'  a  little  Expe¬ 
rience.  , 

Laftly,  You  may  furnifh  your  felf 
.with'  young  breeding  Mares  from  your 
own  Race  •  which  being  found  and 
of  a  good  Breed,  will  bring  forth  more 
jriiiitiful  Foals  than  any  other.  But 
you  are  not  to  make  ufe;  of  your  Colts 
for  Stallions  ^  beeaufe  they'll  much 
degenerate  from  the  goodnefs  of  true 
Barbs,  and  at  laft  beeonie  like  the  na¬ 
tural  Race  of  the  Country,  from  whence 
they  firft  come.  5Tis  therefore  ad- 
vifeable  never  to  choofe  a  Stallion  from 
your  own  Breed  but  rather  to  change 
him  for  a  good  Barb  or  Spaniff)  Horfe  ; 
'yec.ftill  make  choice  of  the  fineft  Mares 
bf  your  own  Stock  to  breed  upon. 

!  BREEDING  of  Milk  ^  when  a 
Cow*  chances  to  have  a  Calf,  and  is 
poor,  or  to  Calve  before  her  time,  and 
has  not  Milk  enough  to  keep  her  Calf; 
fhe  muft  have  good  ftove  of  Mafties  of 
Malt  given  her  luke  warm,  alfo  every 
morning  and  evening  a  quart  of  Ale 
made  into  a  Pofifet,  wbofe  Curd  take 
off,  and  put  in  Anife-feed,  Cummin, 
Letfice  and  Coriander  feeds,  all  made 
into  Powder  j  mingle  them  with  Tof¬ 
fee,  and  let  them  ftand  three  hours 
G  4  together  5 
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together ;  then  give  it  the  Beaft  for 
four  days  fucceftively,  and  by  often 
drawing  of  her  Paps,  her  Milk  will 
be  fure  co  encreafe  mightily  in  a  fhort 
time. 

Z?RE  W-HOU$£, ;  ora  place  for 
brewing,  fhould  be  feated  in  fo  conve¬ 
nient  a  Part  oft  the  Houfe,  that  the 
Smoke  may  not  annoy  the  other  more 
private  Rooms,  then  the  Furnace  is  to 
be  made  clofe  and  hollow  for  faving 
Fuel,  and  with  a  vent  for  the  paffage 
of  the  Smoke,  left  it  taint  the  Li¬ 
quor  ;  and  a  Copper  is  to  be  preferred 
before  Lead;  next,  the  Mafh-fat  Ihould 
be  ever  near  to  the  Head,  the  Cooler 
near  to  the  Mafh-fat,  and  the  Guile-fat 
under  the  Cooler,  and  adjoining  to 
them  all,  feveral  clean  Tubs  to  receive 
the  Worts  and  Liquors. 

BREWING;  the  Ingredients  be¬ 
ing  ready,  the  Liquor  or  Water  muft 
firft  be  made  to  boil  very  fpeedily,  and 
when  boiling  with  the  greateft  Vio¬ 
lence,  the  Fire  is  to  be  immediately 
dampt  or  put  out,  or  the  Liquor  pre¬ 
fen  tly  removed  into  fome  proper  Vef- 
fef,  there  to  remain  and  cool,  till  the 
height  of  the  Steam  or  Vapour  be  fo 
gone,  as  a  Man  may  fee  his  Face  in  it; 
afterwards  it  is  to  be  put  into  the 
jMafhing-Tub  to  Wet  the  Malt,  as  ftiff 
as  you  can  well  row  it  up,  and  let  it 
fo  remain  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  and 
then  another  portion  of  Liquor  added 
thereto,  and  the  fame  rowed  as  be¬ 
fore  ;  for  if  the  Liquor  be  gradually 
added,  the  virtue  from  the  Malt  will 
be  better  obtained  ;  at  laft,  the  full 
quantity  of  Liquor  is  to  be  added,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  intention  is  to  make  the 
Beer  or  Ale  in  ftrength ;  This  being 
done,  the  whole  may  be  left  to  ft  and 
for  two  or  three  hours  more  or  lefs, 
according  to  the  ftrength  of  the  Wort 
or  difference  of  the  Weather,  and  then 
let  it  run  into  the  Receiver,  and  Math 
again  for  a  fecond  Wort ;  but  the 
Liquor  fhould  be  fomewhat  cooler 
than  for  the  firft  •  and  it  muft  be  left 
to  ftand  but  half  the  time  :  The  two 
Worts  being  added  together,  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  Hops  that  is  defign'd  may  be 
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added  thereto,  and  the  Liquor  putt 
into  the  Copper,  to  which  a  large: 
blind  Head  is  to  be  fitted  ;  fhut  alll 
fa  ft,  that  nothing  evaporate,  and  let  id 
gently  boil  the  fpace  of  an  hour,  or 
two,  as  the  goodnefs  or  the  badnefsi 
of  your  Liquor  or  Menfiruum  is;  then: 
the  Lead  muft  be  removed,  and  the: 
Liquor  let  into  the  Receiver,  and  the 
Hops  ftrained  therefrom  into  the  Coo¬ 
lers  ;  and  fo  you  have  a  Wort  whereim 
the  whole  virtue  of  the  Grain  and, 
Hop  is,  which  being  cooled  fit  for 
Barm,  let  it  Work,  and  then  be  turned 
up,  according  to  the  Brewer’s  Expe¬ 
rience.  Now,  if  it  be  deligned  for 
Diftillation  or  Small-beer  for  Servants, 
it  muft  be  Mafhed  a  third  time,  with 
the  Liquor  almoft  cold,  and  left  to 
ftand  not  above  three  quarters  of  an 
hour/  the  which  may  be  Hopp’d  and 
Boil  d  according  to  difcretion  ;  and  if 
this  Liquor  be  fomewhat  auftere  and 
harfh,  it  may  be  moderated  with  a 
little  Honey,  or  Molofifes  ;  and  being 
boil’d  with  Hops,  Wormwood,  or  any 
other  preftrving  Herb,  becomes  excel¬ 
lent  Drink. 

Now  for  double  Ale  or  Beer,  it  is 
the  two  firft  Worts  that  are  ufed  in 
the  place  of  Liquor  to  mafh  again  in 
frefh  Malt,  and  then  doth  it  only 
extrafr  the  fweet,  friendly,  balfamick 
Qualities  therefrom,  its  hunger  being 
partly  fatisfted  before,  whereby  its 
particles  are  rendved  Globular,  fo  as 
to  defend  themfelves  from  Corruption  ; 
for  being  thus  brewed,  it  may  be  tranf- 
ported  into  the  Indies ,  remaining  in  its 
full  goodnefs  ;  nay,  rather  enrich  ii 
felf ;  wherefore  it’s  requiftte  it  fhould 
contain  three  times  the  virtue  of  the 
fingle,  becaufe  of  its  durable  qualities, 
and  internal  foundnefs ;  whereas  the 
fingle,  if  not  well  brew’d,  foon  cor¬ 
rupts,  ropes  and  fours. 

Good  Drink  being  not.  made  frorr 
Malt  only,  the  way  to  brew  from  Mo- 
Ioffes  is  in  this  manner ;  the  Liquor  is 
to  be  prepar’d;  as  before  for  Beer  dl 
rented  ;  and  to  every  hundred  of  Mo- 
Ioffes  Thirty-fix  or  Forty  Gallons  ol 
Liquor  is  to  be  added,  and  thpy  nmf 
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be  ftirred  well  together  till  the  whole 
be  diffolved,  and  then  up  with  it  in¬ 
to  the  Copper,  adding  thereto  three 
Pounds  of  Lignum  Vita,  one  of  dry 
Bftm,  and  four  Ounces  of  Nutmegs, 
Cloves  and  Cinnamon  together  $  next 
clap  on  the  blind  Head,  Lute  fad,  and 
digeft  24  hours,  when  it  mud:  be 
left  tp  run  out  into  its  Receiver  5  and 
as  it  is  fit  to  fet  to  Work,  the  Yeft 
is  to  be  put  in  and  leave  it  to  work 
fufficiently,  when  it  is  to  be  turned 
up,  and  fuffer’d  to  have  Age,  to  mel¬ 
low,  and  become  brisk  to  drink,  and 
it  will  be  excellent  Liquor,  very  whol- 
fome  for  Man’s  Body,  and  might  be 
of  great  Service  to  thofe  1  (lands  where 
Sugar  and  Moloffes  fo  plentifully  a- 
abound  :  Other  ingredients  there  are 
for  brewing,  Buck-wheat  being  fome- 
times  ufed.  Oats  and  a  fmall  Propor¬ 
tion  of  Beans  mixed  with  Malt,  does 
not  do  amifs,  but  too  great  a  quantity 
gives  the  Drink  a  Smack. 

For  want  of  Yell:  to  ferment  Drink 
withal,  fome  have  ufed  Flower  and 
Eggs,  others  CaftleWoap  5  but  the  true 
effential  Oil  of  Barley  will  do  the 
Work  effectually,  fo.that  there  will  be 
no  Deficiency  or  Shortnefs  of  Ferment 
at  any  time,  feeing  Vis  durable,  and 
that  a  fmall  matter  thereof  will  fup- 
ply  the  defeat  ;  as  alfo  the  Quintef- 
fence  of  Malt  is  not  to  be  defpifed, 
nor  the  true  Quinteffence  of  Wine, 
but  more  efpecially  thac  called  Sal 
tfanariftus  above  all  fupplies  the  Defi¬ 
ciency  in  all  and  in  every  part  thereof, 
if  it  be  but  rightly  us’d. 

For  the  ordering  of  Veffels  for  the 
prefervation  of  Beer, they  muff  not  at  one 
time  be  fcalded,  and  at  another  waffl¬ 
ed  with  cold  Water,  for  that  is  the 
direCt  way  to  make  the  Beer  have  a 
tang  of  the  Veffel  5  for  the  fcalding 
the  Veffel,  as  it  is  called,  does  not  fo 
much  wafh  away  the  fmell  of  the  Tilts 
and  Grounds,  as  it  attraCfs  and  ffirs 
up  the  gummous,  rofinous  and  ojfeous 
part  of  the  Wood  jui  the  external  parts, 
and  as  that  finds  iometbing  to  ope¬ 
rate  with,  it  muff  be  doing,  and  fo 
gives  an  hidden  Ferment,  and  caufes 
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the  Beer  to  receive  the  Effefls  of  tha£ 
tang,  which  they  are  feldom  fenfible  of 
in  Holland  5  for  the  Cask  has  one  Head 
taken  out  by  the  Brewer’s  Servants  or 
Cooper,  and  fo  brought  to  the  River, 
and  there  with  a  Broom,  well  wafhed, 
and  every  Chink  thereof  rubb’d  with  a 
Brufh,  and  then  fet  an  End,  to  let  the 
Water  run  away  ^  others  rub  them  with 
Hop-leaves  that  come  out  of  the  Wort, 
and  fo  rince  them  again  *  then  being 
dry’d  in  the  Air,  and  headed,  they 
take  a  long  piece  of  Canvas,  and  dip¬ 
ping  it  in  Brimftone,  make  Matches 
thereof,  and  with  a  few  Coriander- 
feeds  fet  Fire  thereto  $  and  opening 
the  Bung  let  the  Match  burn  in  the 
the  Veffel,  keeping  in  as  much  as 
they  can  of  the  Sulphurous  Fume,  by 
laying  the  Bung  lightly  on,  and  when 
the  match  is  burnt,  they  flop  all  clofe 
for  a  little  time  $  then  being  opened 
and  coming  to  the  Air,  the  Cask  is 
found  to  be  as  fweet  as  a  Violet.  As 
to  1 Bottling,  Clearing,  Tunning,  and  re¬ 
flating  Sour  and  decay'd  Beer ,  fee  their 
feveral  Heads. 

Brewing,  in  order  to  Difiillation, 
is  perform’d  thus  :  The  Water  is  firff 
heated  a  little  above  blood-warm,  and 
then  the  Malt  being  in  a  Mafh-tub,  fo 
much  Liquor  is  added  to  it,  as  is 
juft  fufficient  to  wet  it  5  and  this  is 
called  T/afhing  $  then  rpw  or  ftir  it 
very  well  with  two  or  three  pair  of 
Hands  ftifly,  for  half  an  hour  toge¬ 
ther,  till  it  is  all  mix’d  in  every  part  ; 
that  done,  add  what  Quantity  of  Li¬ 
quor  you  think  fit,  but  the  differ  the 
T/alhing  is,  the  better  it  is  ^  Afterwards 
ftrew  it  all  over  with  a  little  frefti 
Malt,  and  let  it  (land  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  or  thereabouts,  when  it  is  to 
be  let  off  into  Receivers,  and  Mafhed 
again  with  frefli  Liquor,  letting  it 
ftand  about  an  hour,  rowing  as  before  5 
fo  a  third  time  :  Some  will  Mafh  a 
fourth  time,  but  then  it  rnuft  not  hand 
above  half  an  hour  ^  but  tin  ice  is 
enough.  Now,  fome  very  ingenious 
Ferfons  boil  their  Liquor  and  cool  it, 
which  is  a  good  way  :  Every  Wort 
that  comes  in  is  pumped  up  out  of 
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the  Under-back  into  the  Cooler,  there 
to  cool  ;  and  then  from  the  Cooler 
into  the  Wafh-backs,  and  there  let  to 
remain,  till  the  three  Worts  come 
together.  And,  by  the  way,  it’s  to 
be  noted,  That  you  neither  hop  nor 
boil  as  for  Beer.  When  the  Liquors 
are  down  in  the  Backs,  in  a  proper 
coolnefs,  and  lit  to  be  let  5  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  good  Yeft  mud  be  added 
to  Work  it  well,  as  for  Ale,  and  as 
the  Yeft,  rifes  up,  beat  it  down  again, 
and  keep  the  fame  all  in,  and  let  it 
Work,  three,  four,  or  five  days,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Seafon  of  the  Year, 
the  Temperament  of  your  Sack,  when 
fet  according  to  the  Difcretion  of  a 
Diftiller  ;  for  a  Back  of  Waft),  either 
too  cold  or  too  hot  fet,  may  be  eafily 
helped, by  adding  in  hot  or  eoldLiquor  : 
Now,  if  the  time  of  the  Wafhes  be¬ 
ing  come,  be  exactly  known,  the  thick 
Yeft  may  be  taken  off  to  fet  other 
Backs  with  ;  but  if  nor,  thefe  figns 
muft  be  taken  along  with  you  :  It 
will  work  it  felf  down  flat,  and  then 
the  thick  Yeft  will  ftick  to  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  what  lies  on  the  Top  will 
be  a  kind  of  a  hoary  or  yefty  Head ; 
and  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  Wafh 
muft  be  neither  Sour  nor  Sweet,  bur 
in  a  Medium  between  both  ;  for  then 
it  will  be  moft  profitable  for  the  Di- 

Oilier. 

As  for  the  Manner  of  working  the 
Liquor  into  low-Wines  and  proof- 
Spirits  ;  it  muft  be  pumped  out  of  the 
wafh-back  into  the  Still,  till  it  is 
filled  as  high  as  the  upper  Nails  or 
thereabouts  ;  and  as  it  is  pumped  up, 
care  muft  be  taken  that  another  row 
all  up  together,  fo  as  that  in  the 
bottom  may  come  into  the  Still  thick 
and  thin  together  :  But  the  nofe  there¬ 
of  is  not  yet  to  be  put  into  die 
Worm  :  At  firft  a  very  good  Fire 
muft  be  made,  to  caufe  it  to  boil,  and 
fo  a  great  part  of  the  Gafs  will  go 
off,  as  much  as  pofiibly  can  without 
decoftion:  Then  as  the  Beak  begins 
to  drop,  the  Nofe  is  to  be  put  into 
the  Worm,  and  all  luted  faft  with  a 
Pafte  of  Whiting  and  Rye-flower  : 
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The  Still  being  brought  thus  to  work, 
if  it  fhould  run  too  faft;  the  Fire 
muft  be  immediately  damped  with  wet 
Coals  or  Allies  :  And  thus  they  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  firft  extradfion  to  draw  off 
Low. wines,  Nowit  is  obferv’d,  that 
fome  Malt  at  the  beginning  will  run 
off  one  Can,  nay,  two  or  three  of 
of  Proof-Spirics,  and  then  it  gene¬ 
rally  runs  long ;  others  run  not  at 
beginning  fo  fully  proof,  yet  yield  In¬ 
differently  well;  Thus  the  Low-wines 
being  diftilled,  they  are  left  to  lye 
ten  or  fourteen  Days  to  inrich  them- 
felves  :  Having  thus  done,  they  pro¬ 
ceed  to  a  fecond  Extraction  into  Proof 
Goods ,  and  fo  on  to  a  third  R edifica¬ 
tion. 

BRICK-EARTH.  See  Harely 
Brich- Earth. 

BRICKLAYERS-WORK,  •  at 
London,  where  a  Bricklayer  has  two 
Shillings  and  Six-pence  a  Day,  a  La¬ 
bourer  one  Shilling  eight  Pence,  and 
that  Bricks  are  fourteen  Shillings 
a  Thoufand,  Lime  four  Pence  half- 
peny  a  bufhel,  and  Tiles  two  Shil¬ 
lings  and  Six  pence  a  Hundred ;  for 
the  Bricklayer  to  find  B'icks,  Mor¬ 
tar,  Scaffolding,  &c.  for  a  Houfe  is 
Five  Pounds  a  Pole  fquare,  that  is, 
fixtsen  foot  and  a  half,  but  for  wall¬ 
ing,  four  Pounds  ten  Shillings  a  Pole, 
if  the  Bricklayer  find  all  Materials,  is 
enough;  and  for  his  Work  only,  ’tis 
one  Pound  two  Shillings  a  Pole,  that 
is  two  hundred  feventy  two  fquare 
Foot,  and  a  Brick  and  a  half  thick  : 
In  the  Country,  theyftl  build  a  Wall 
! for  eighteen  Shillings  a  Pole,  allow¬ 
ing  it  to  be  a  Brick  and  a  half  thick. 
Note,  that  four  thoufand  five  hundred 
Bricks  will  make  a  Pole  fquare  of 
Walling  one  Brick  and  a  half  thick, 
and  twenty  five  Bufhels  of  Lime  will 
ferve  where  the  Sand  is  good,  that  is 
to  fay,  of  a  large  rough  Grain  not 
mix’d  with  Soil. 

BRICK-MAK  ING;  dig  up 
the  Earth  about  Mictydmas  and  Chrifi- 
mas ,  that  it  may  have  fufficient  time 
to  mellow,  ferment,  or  digeft,  which 
will  render  it  more  fit  to  temper  a- 
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x)ut  March  of  April ,  when  the  tread- 
ing  or  tempering  ought  to  be  done 
Tiore  than  doubly  what  is  ufual;  fince 
:he  Goodnefs  of  the  Bricks  wholly 
iepends  upon  the  well  performance  of 
its  fird  Preparation  ^  for  the  Earth 
in  it  feif,  before  it  is  wrought,  is 
generally  brittle  and  dufty,  but  adding 
of  fmall  quantities  of  Water  gradual¬ 
ly  to  it,  and  working  and  incorpora¬ 
ting  it  together,  open  the  body,  where¬ 
by  the  aftringent  Sal-nitral  power  of 
Nature  appears  and  tinges  the  whole 
with  a  tough,  glewy,  ftrong  Band, 
or  Subdance  :  But  if  in  the  temper¬ 
ing  of  Bricks  you  over-water  them,  as 
the  ufual  and  too  common  Method  is, 
it  deftroys  the  End  for  which  they  are 
defigned,  and  they  become  dry  and  as 
brittle  almoft  as  the  Earth  they  are 
made  of  ;  whereas  otherwife  they  be¬ 
come  fmooth,  folid,  hard  and  durab'e, 
and  one  of  them  takes  up  as  much, 
very  near,  as  a  Brick  and  a  half  made 
the  contrary  Way  ;  which  lad  are 
fpungy,  light,  and  full  of  Cracks,  for 
want  of  due  Working  and  Manage¬ 
ment,  and  through  the  mixing  of 
Afhes  and  light  fandy  Earth  to  make 
them  work  eafy,  and  with  greater 
difpatch  as  alfo  to  fave  Culm  or  Coals 
in  the  burning  of  them.  Again,  for 
Bricks  made  of  good  Earth  and  well 
temper’d,  as  they  become  folid  and 
ponderous,-  fo  they  will  take  up  a 
longer  time  drying  and  burning  than 
the  common  ones,  and  it  is  to  be 
noted,  that  the  well  drying  of  Bricks 
before  they  are  burned ,  prevents 
crackling  and  crumbling  in  the  burn¬ 
ing  ;  for  when  they  are  too  wet,  they 
are  then  in  extremes,  which  never  do 
well  together.  And  for  ordering  the 
Fire  for  this  purpofe,  make  it. gently 
at  fird,  and  encreafe  it  by  degrees  as 
your  Bricks  grow  harder. 

But  though  burning  of  Bricks  be 
neceffary  for  building  of  Houfes,  &c. 
yet  a  Wall  or  Home  may  be  made 
with  unburned  Bricks,  for  which  end, 
I.  Let  you  Earth  be  high  and  well 
temper’d,  fmooth  and  well  moulded, 
is  already  hinted,  and  this  done  in 
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the  hotted  Seafon  ;  then  dry’d  and 
turn’d  after  the  manner  of  Brick- 
making  5  only  it  mud  be  longer  expo- 
fed  to  the  Sun  and  Elements,  till  they 
become  hard  and  tough,  and  then  ufe 
them  after  this  manner  Take  Loom 
or  a  Brick-earth,  and  mixing  there¬ 
with  fame  good  Lime,  temper  them 
very  high,  till  they  become  tough, 
fmooth  and  glewy  5  let  the  Wall  of 
your  Houfe  be  two  Bricks  or  two  and 
an  half  thick,  and  your  unburnt  Bricks 
being  laid  in  this  well-temper'd  Mor¬ 
tar,  they  will  cement  and  become  one 
hard  and  folid  Body,  as  if  the  whole 
were  but  one  entire  Brick  or  Stone  : 
When  you  have  raifed  your  Wall  four 
or  five  Foot  high  from  the  Founda¬ 
tion,  let  it  dry  two  or  three  Days 
before  you  proceed  further  5  then  build 
thereon  four  or  five  Foot  more,  mi¬ 
king  the  like  Paufe  as  before,  and 
fo  proceeding  till  the  Wall  is  finish'd  : 
Afterwards  temper  fome  of  the  fame 
Earth  the  Wall  was  made  of,  with  a 
little  more  Lime  that  was  ufed  for 
the  Wall,  which  you  mud  be  fure  to 
temper  very  well,  and  with  this  Mor¬ 
tar  plaider  all  your  Wall  well  on  the 
other  fide,  which  will  keep  off  the 
Weather  5  and  if  you  would  have  in 
more  beautiful,  it’s  only  putting  more 
Lime  to  it  and  lefs  Loom  5  and  when 
this  is  dry,  you  may  colour  and  paint 
it,  with  Red,  Blew,  or  any  other  co¬ 
lour  that  you  like  bed. 

Now  there  are  feveral  Terms  of  Art 
belonging  to  this  Trade  of  Brick¬ 
making,  .which  becaufe  better  qbfervecf 
all  together  at  once,  I  fhall  fee  down 
here  fo  far  as  they  have  come  to  my 
Knowledge  :  As  1.  Cading  the  Clay. 
2.  Tempering  the  Clay.  3.  The, 
Wheeler,  who  is  the  Perfon  that  car¬ 
ries  the  Clay  from  the  Pit  to  the 
Moulding-board  foor,  and  there  turns 
it  off  me  Wheel-barrow.  4.  The 
Staker,  that  puts  the  Clay  off  the 
Ground  upon  the  Board.  5-  The 
Moulder,  that  works  the  Clay  into 
the  Brick- moulds,  and  drikes  the  fu- 
perfluous  Clay  off  the  top  of  the 
Moulds.  6,  Breaker- Off,  who  takes 
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the  Mould  with  the  Clay  la  it  from 
the  Moulder,  and  lays  it  °n  the 
Ground  to  dry.  7.  Item ,  Moulder  is 
fee  that  parts  off  the  Clay  from  the 
Mould.  S-  PfT-bearer  is  he  that  puts 
off  the  empty  Mould  ijtito  the  Tub  of 
Water  or  Sand.  9.  Sanding  the 
Brick,  is  to  riddle  or  call  dry  Saad 
on  the  wet  Briqk,  lying  on  the  Ground. 

jo.  - -  is  the  railing  of  the 

Bricks  on  one  fide,  that  they  may  dry 
the  better  and  fooner.  ji.  Taker-up 
of  the  Brick,  has  his  Work  alfo  to 
drefs  and  frnooth  them  from  irregular 
Edges.  12.  Walling  the  Brick,  is 
to  lay  them  one  upon  another,  after 
the  Manner  of  a  Wall,  to"  keep  them 
from  foul  Weather,  and  that  they  may 
dry  thoroughly,  i  3.  To  fod,  is  to  cover 
the  Bricks.  14  Setting  the  Bricks  in  the 
Kiln.  f$.  A  Kiln  of  Bricks.  16 .  Arches 
of  the  Kiln  are  the  hollow  Places  at 
the  bottom  where  the  Fire  is.  17.  Pi¬ 
geon-holes,  are  holes  in  the  Fire- 
Arches.  18.  Checker-courfe,  is  the 
lower  row  of  Bricks  .in  the  Arch. 
19.  Tying-courfe,  are  thole  that  cover 
the  top  of  die  Arch.  20.  Binding- 
courfe  is  the  laying  of  Bricks  0- 
ver  the  Joints  of  the  Under  courfe. 

21.  — - is  the  laying  of  Hack 

or  fmall  Coal  between  every  courfe  or 
row  of  Bricks.  22.  Dividing-courfe, 
is  the  divifions  or  parts  of  a  Kiln. 
23.  Flatting-courfe,  is  the  top  of  all 
the  Kiln.  24.  Dawbing  the  Kiln,  is 
the  claying  of  it  all  about  the  top  to 
keep  die  Fire  in,  and  fecure  the  Kiln 
from  Weather.  2$.  Firing,  is  to  fet 
the  Fuel,  put  into  the  Arches,  on  Fire. 
26.  Yearthing  implies  to  put  Earth 
about  it,  to  (lop  the  Arches,  that  the 
Eire  may  take  upwards  to  the  top  of  the 
Kiln.  27. — is  the  cooling  of  theKiln  af¬ 
ter  it  has  done  burning.28.Breaking  die 
Kiln.  30.  Counting  of  the  Brick.  3 1  .And 
carrying  the  Brick,  which  is  to  bring 
them  to  the  Place  where  they  are  to  be 
ufed  for  building,  which  is  eidier  on 
Horfe  back  or  in  Tumbrels. 

BRICKS,  may  be  made  of  any 
Earth  that  is  clear  of  Stones,  even 
Sea-Owfe  but  all  Earth  will  not  burn 
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red  :  They  ought  to  be  nine  Inches 
long,  four  Inches  and  a  half  broad, 
and  two  Inches  and  a  half  thick.  To 
burn  a  Clamp  of  Brick  of  Sixteen 
Thoufand,  feven  Tun  of  Coals,  twen¬ 
ty  Hundred  to  the  Tun  are  commonly 
allow’d,  or  nine  hundred  Eaggots  a- 
bout  three  Foot  long,  and  to  fome 
Earth,  ten  Bulhels  of  Coals  to  a 
Thoufand  of  Bricks.  Seven  or  Eight 
Hundred  of  Bricks  will  take  up  a 
Yard  fquare  of  Clay,  and  the  Work¬ 
men  generally  have  Six  Shillings  a 
Thoufand  to  make  them. 

BRIDLE,  is  fo  termed  when 
all  its  Appurtenances  are  fix’d  toge- 
dier,  in  the  feveral  Parts  of  it,  for  die 
Government  of,  a  Horfe,  and  they  are 
thefe  .*  1,  The  Bit  or  Snaffle,  which 

is  the  Iron-work  put  into  a  Horfe’s 
Mouth,  of  which  there  are  feveral 
forts,  which  fee  under  the  Article  Bit , 

2.  The  Head-ftall,  being  the  two  fliorc 
Leathers  that  come  from  the  top  of 
the  Head  to  die  Rings  of  the  Bit. 

3.  Fillet,  that  which  lies  over  the 
Fore- head,  and  under  the  Fore-top  5 
if  the  Horfe  have  Trappings,  this  is 
ufually  adorned  with  a  Rofe,  or  the 
like,  or  Leather  fet  with  Studs. 

4.  The  Throat-band,  being  that  Lea- 
dier  which  is  button’d  from  the  Head- 
band  under  the  Throat.  $.  Reins, 
the  long  Thong  of  Leather,  that  comes 
from  the  Rings  of  die  Bit,  and  being 
caft  over  the  Horfe’s  Head,  the  Rider 
holds  them  in  his  Hands,  whereby 
he  guides  the  Horfe  as  he  pleafes. 
6.  Button  and  Loop  at  the  end  of 
the  Reins,  by  which  it  is  fatten'd  to 
die  Ring  of  the  Bit ;  the  other  end 
of  the  Reins  having  only  a  Button  fq 
large  that  it  cannot  go  through  the 
Ring  of  the  Bit  on  the  other  fide  5 
diis  is  called  a  Running  Rein,  by 
which  a  Horfe  is  led  at  a  good  Di- 
ftance,  and  has  Liberty  to  leap  3  Ditch 
or  mount  a  Hedge.  7.  The  Nofe- 
band,  a  Leadier  goes  over  the  middle 
of  his  Nofe,  and  through  Loops  at 
the  Back  of  the  Head-ftall,  and  fo 
buckled  under  his  Cheeks  •,  this  is 
ufually  adorn’d  as  the  Fillet,  if  the 
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fiorfe  be  Trapped  and  Studded,  8 
A  Trench.  9.  A  Cavezan,  being  a 
falfe  Rain  to  hold  or  lead  a  Horfe  by. 

10.  A  Martinga],  which  is  a  Thong  of 
leather,  the  one  end  fatten’d  under 
the  Horfe’s  Cheeks,  and  the  other  to 
the  Girth  between  his  Legs,  to  make 
him  Rein  well,  and  tocaft  up  his  Head. 

11.  Chaff-Halter;  a  Woman’s  Bridle 
is  the  fame,  only  ’tis  double  Rain¬ 
ed, 

BRIM,  the  utmoft  edge  of  any 
thing  5  as  of  a  Glafs,  Plate,  &c.  a- 
mong  Thrifts,  the  Brim  of  a  Flower 
is  the  outward  edge  of  it,  or  that 
part  which  turns. 

To  BRIM  5  a  Sow  is  faid  to 
Brim,  or  to  go  to  Brim,  that  is,  rea¬ 
dy  to  take  Boar, 

BRINE,  Salt-water,  or  Pickle. 

BRINE-WATER,  a  Salt-wa¬ 
ter,  which  being  boil'd,  turns  into 
Salt. 

B  R  I  N  E  -  P  A  N.  See  Salt. 

To  BRITE  or  BRIGHT, 
(in  Husbandry)  Wheat,  Barley,  or  any 
other  Grain  is  faid  to  Brite ,  when  it 
grows  over  ripe  and  flutters. 

BROCK,  a  Wild  Beaft,  other- 
wife  call’d  a  Badger,  among  Hunters, 
a  Hart  of  the  third  Year,  is  alfo- term¬ 
ed  a  Brock  or  Brocket ,  and  a  Hind  of 
the  fame  Year,  a  Brocket's  Sitter. 

BROD-HALFPENNY,  See 

Bor  d- Halfpenny. 

BROKAGH,  orBROKER- 
A  G  E,  the  Provifions.  Wages,  or 
Hire  of  a  Broker ;  alfo  a  Broker’s 
Trade  or  Bulinefs. 

BROKER,  a  Term  commonly 
apply  d  to  thofe  that  Sell  old  Cloatbs, 
and  Houfhold-ftuff,  or  that  let  but 
Money  to  Neceffitous  People  on  Pawns  : 
Brokers  are  alfo  Buyers  and  Sellers 
of  Goods  for  others  $  there  being  fuch 
almoft  for  all  forts  of  Trades,  and 
they  are  ufually  decay’d  Merchants,  or 
Men  that  know  their  Trade  well,  but 
perhaps  have  no  Stock,  yet  having 
great  Acquaintance,  are  employ’d  by 
Merchants  to  bring  Cuftomers  to  buy 
their  Merchandize  5  for  which  they 
yfually  allow  Jiem  about  half  per  Cent-) 
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and  upon  their  Word  they  often  trull 
the  Buyers;  but  there  are  two  other 
forts,  viz,,  Exchange-Brokers  and  Stock - 
Broken  ;  which  fee. 

BROOK,  a  little  River  or  fmall 
Cm  rent  of  Water. 

BROOK-LIME;  an  Herb 
moderately  hot  and  moift,  preva* 
lent  againtt  the  Dropfy,  Scurvy, 
and  Stone,  as  alfo  for  cleanfing  the 
Blood. 

BROOM,  is  an  improvement 
of  barren  Grounds,  and  a  faver  of 
more  fubftantial  Fuel.  The  Spanifh 
Broom  is  more  fweet  and  beautiful 
than  the  Englijb ,  and  may  be  Town 
here  with  equal  Succefs.  In  the  Wett 
of  France  and  Corneal  it  grows  to  an 
incredible  height  The  Seeds  of  Broom 
Vomit  and  Pur  c»e,  but  the  Buds  and 
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Flowers*  being  Pickled,  are  very  grate¬ 
ful. 

Broom  if  well  laid  will  alf©  make 
an  excellent  Thatch  for  Houfes  or 
Barns  :  But  this  Plant  is  mott  perni¬ 
cious  of  all  to  Arable  and  Pafture- 
land,  as  (bedding  no  Leaves,  but  con¬ 
tinually  fucking  the  Heart  of  the 
Ground  it  grows  upon.  The  only 
way  to  kill  it,  is  to  root  it  up,  and 
to  Plow  the  Land,  burn-beating  and 
manuring  it  with  Dung,  Afhes,  &c. 
or  rather  with  Chalk  and  Marle-fise. 

BROWSE,  BROUCE  or  BRUT- 
TLE,  are  the  tops  of  the  Branches 
of  Trees,  whereon  Cattle  ufually 
Feed. 

BRUISE;  when  a  Dog  has  re¬ 
ceived  any  outward  Bruife,  bathe 
the  fwell’d  place  with  fome  Chick- 
weed  and  Groundfel,  boy  I’d  in  Stron® 
Ale-dregs  till  they  befofc  ;  but  if  the 
hurt  be  internal,  give  him  half  a  pint 
of  New-milk,  and  half  an  Ounce  of 
Stone-pitch  powder’d. 

BROS  H,  See  Chape. 

BUCK,  this  Beaft, in  the  6  th  year,  of 
his  Age,  is  call’d,  a  great  Buck,  and  is 
common  in  mott  Countries, being  corpu¬ 
lent  as  an  Hart,  but  in  lize  refembling 
more  a  Row,  except  in  colour  ;  the 
Males  have  Horns,  which  they  lofe 
yearly  ;  the  Females  none  at  all,  As 

for 
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for  their  colour,  they  are  divers,  be¬ 
ing  moftly  branded  and  Tandy,  with  a 
biack  Lift  all-along  the  Back ;  their 
bellies  fpotted  with  white,  which 
they  lofe  by  their  old  Age  5  and  the 
Does  do  more  efpecially  vary  in  their 
colour,  being  fometimes  all  white, 
and  folike  Goats,  except  in  their  Hair, 
which  is  fhorter  *,  the  Horns  of  Bucks 
differ  not  mueh  from  the  Hart,  except 
in  bignefs,  and  that  they  grow  out  of 
their  Heads  like  Fingers  out  of  the 
Hand  5  and  therefore  this  Fallow 
Deer  is  call’d  Cervus  Balmatus  $  their 
Flefh  is  excellent  for  Nourifhment, 
but  their  Blood  breeds  Melancholy. 

BUCK  of  the  Firfl  Head *  thus 
they  call  a  Buck  in  the  fifth  year  of 
his  Age. 

BUCK-HUNTING;  there 
is  no  fuch  Art  and  Skill  requir’d  in 
lodging  a  Buck,  as  in  harbouring  a 
Hart,  nor  fo  much  drawing  after,  on-^ 
ly  judge  by  the  View,  and  mark  what 
Groves  or  Coverts  he  enters,  for  he 
wanders  not  up  and  down  fo  often  as 
the  Hart,  nor  frequently  changes  his 
Lay  3  but  in  Hunting  they  differ  from 
one  another,  in  this  manner  :  The 
Buck  betakes  himfelf  to  fuch  flrong 
Holds  and  Coverts  as  he  is  mod  ac¬ 
quainted  with,  not  flying  far  before 
the  Hounds,  nor  croffing  nor  doubling, 
and  ufing  no  fuch  Subtildes  as  the 
Hart  is  accuftom  d  to  5  and  tho'  the 
Buck  will  leap  a  Brook  and  River, 
yet  that  Brook  muft  not  be  fo  deep, 
nor  can  he  flay  fo  long  at  Soil,  he 
groans  and  trots,  as  an  Hart  belleth 
but  not  fo  loud,  rattling  in  the 
Throat  ^  neither  will  thefe  two  Beafls 
come  near  one  another’s  Lay,  and 
they  have  feidom  or  never  any  other 
Relays  than  the  old  Hounds  .•  They 
alfo  Herd  more  than  the  Han  does, 
and  lie  in  the  drieft  places,  cho’  if 
they  are  at  large,  they  Herd  but  little 
from  May  to  MLugufl.  And  now,  the 
great  eft  Subtilty  an  Huntfman  need  to 
ufe  in  Hunting  this  Animal,  is,  to 
have  a  care  of  Hunting  Counter  or 
Change,  becaufe  of  the  plenty  of 
Fallow  Deer  that  ufe  to  come  njore 
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dire&Iy  upon  the  Hounds,  than  the 
Deer  do.  The  Buck  comes  in  feafon 
the  8th  of  July,  and  goes  out  the  14th 
of  September  at  which  times  the  Doe 
comes  in  feafon,  and  goes  out  at 
Twelfth-tide. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 
or  the  County  of  Bucks  ^  is  an  Inland- 
County,  parted  on  the  South  from 
Barkfldre  by  the  Thames ,  having  on  the 
North,  Bedford  and  North  am  pton-fbiret 
on  the  Eaft,  Hanfordjhire  and  Middle - 
fex,  and  on  the  Weft,  Oxfordfoire  *  in 
length  from  North  to  South,  Forty 
miles  ;  in  breadth  from  Eaft  to  Weft, 
eighteen  5  in  which  extent  ic  contains 
441000  Acres  of  Land,  aid  18390 
Houfes  ^  the  whole  being  divided  in¬ 
to  eighc  Hundreds,  wherein  are  one 
hundred  and  eighty  five  Parifhes,  and 
fifteen  Market  Towns, five  whereof,  be- 
fides  Agmur.defham  have  the  Privilege 
of  fending  each  two  Membeis  to  Par¬ 
liament.  It  is  a  Fruitful  County, 
both  in  Grapes  and  Corn,  and  is  of 
chief  Note  for  Grazing.  South  eaft- 
ward  it  rifes  into  Hills,  call!d,  The 
Chiltern ,  which  afford  much  Wood  5 
the  North-parts  are  watered  by  the 
Oufe ,  the  middle  by  the  Tame,  and  the 
South  F-aft  pares  by  the  Coin  which 
feparates  itfrom  Middlefex.  It’s  alfo 
a  Shire  where  Beech  grows  in  a  great 
plenty  ;  and  the  Sheep  in  its  Vales 
have  moft  excellent  fine  and  foft 
Fleeces. 

BUCKLEor  GIRTH-BUCKLE, 
(among  Sadlers )  a  four-fquare  Hood 
with  a  Tongue,  which  is  made  fteady 
in  going  through  a  hole  of  Leather,  and 
faften’d  with  narrow  Thongs. 

BUCKMA ST,  the  Maft  or  Fruit 
of  the  Beech-tree. 

BUCKS-HORN,  a  Sallet-herb 
only  multiply’d  by  Seed,  which  is  fo 
very  like  that  of  Borage,  that  they 
cannot  well  be  diftinguifh’d ;  being 
alfo  to  be  order’d  after  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  :  It  has  many  fmall  jagged  Leaves, 
which  when  cut,  new  ones  fpring  up 
in  their  room  ^  this  Plant  is  effedf  ual 
to  ftanch  jBleeding,  and  to  take,  off 
Warts,  ' 
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B  U'C  KS-H  O  R  N  T  R  E  E,  or  Fir- 
nian  Sumach ,  in  Latin ,  Rhus  Vvrgini- 
w,  grows  in  fome  places  fix  foot  high, 
le  young  branches  being  of  a  red- 
ifli  brown,  feeling  like  Velvet,  and 
ieMing  Milk  if  cut  and  broken  *  the 
eaves  are  1  nipt  about  the  edges,  and 
l  the  end  of  the  branches  come  forth 
>ng,  thick  and  brown  Tufts,  made  of 
>ftand  woolly  Thrums,  among  which 
ppear  many  fmall  blowers ;  the  Roots 
ut  forth  numerous  Suckers,  whereby 
:  is  encreafed. 

B  U  C  K-T  H  O  R  N,  a  Shrub,  the 
Jerries  of  which  are  us’d  in  Phyfick, 
3i  purging  Medicines,  and  to  make  a 
.eep  green  Colour. 

BUCK-WHEAT  or  TRENCH- 
V  H  E  A  T,  a  Grain  much  improv’d 
n  Surrey ,  and  exceeding  advantageous 
n  barren  fandy  Lands  ^  one  Bufhei  of 
t  will  fow  an  Acre.  ’Tis  ufually 
own  about  the  beginning  of  May ,  and 
’ields  a  very  great  ericreafe  ^  it  is  ex- 
:ellent  Food  for  Swine,  Poultry,  &c^ 
nd  the  Flower  of  it  being  very  white 
nakes  a  fine  Pan-cake,  when  mixt 
with  a  little  Wheat-meal,  After  this 
Drain  is  mown,  it  rauft  lie  feveral 
Days  till  the  Stalks  be  wither’d,  before 
t  is  Houfed ;  neither  is  there  any 
langer  of  its  Seed  falling,  nor  does  it 
iiffer  much  by  wet.  It  makes  as  good 
i  Lay  for  Wheat  or  Rye  as  any  Other 
Drain  or  Pulfe,  efpecially  if  it  be  not 
Vlow’d  but  Plough’d  in  ^  but  the  beft 
way  is,  when  ftis  in  Grafs,  juft  before 
t  Bloffoms,  to  let  Cattel,  particularly 
Vlilch-Cows,  feed  upon  it,  which  will 
:aufe  them  to  give  a  great  deal  of 
Vlilk,  and  make  both  the  Butter  and 
Dheefe  extraordinary  good. 

BUD,  a  Bloffom  or  young  Sprout : 
iUfo  a  weaned  Calf  of  the  firft  year, 
o  call’d  becaufe  the  Horns  are  then  in 
:he  Bud. 

BUDS,  (among  Gardiners )  are  pro¬ 
perly  the  firft  tops  of  moft  Sal  let- 
plants,  preferable  to  all  other  lefs 
tender  parts,  fuch  as  Alhen-keys, 
Broom-buds,  fyc.  hot  and  dry,  having 
:he  virtue  of  Capers,  and  efteemed 
Lo  be  very  opening  and  prevalent  a- 
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gainft  the  Spleen  and  Scurvy  5  being 
pickled,  they  are  fprinkled  among  Sal- 
lets,  or  eaten  by  themfelves. 

BUG  LOSS,  is  in  nature  much 
like  Borage,  but  fometimes  moreaftrin- 
gent  ^  the  Flowers  of  both,  with  the 
entire  Plant,  are  greatly  reftorative, 
being  preferv’d*  See  Borage. 

BUILDING,  is  not  confider’d 
here  according  to  the  nice  and  exa£t 
Rules  of  Architecture,.  but  fo  as  i.t  re¬ 
quires  the  proper  Situation  of  a  plain 
Country-Seat,  with  fomewhat  con¬ 
cerning  the  fecureft  and  cheapen  way 
of  building  in  general  terms  ;  Cat? 
advifes,  To  let  the  Country  houfe  have 
good  Air ,  and  not  be  open  to  Tempefis, 
feated  in  a  good  Soil,  and  therein  to 
excell  if  you  can ,  let  it  /land  under  a 
Hill ,  and  face  the  South  in  an  healthy 
place  ,  let  there  be  no  want  of  Workmen 
or  Labourers  •  let  there  be  good  Water * 
and  let  it  fland  near  fome  City  or  Mar¬ 
ket-Town ,  or  ti>e  Sea ,  or  fome  Naviga¬ 
ble  River,  or  l>ave  a  good  Road  or  Way 
from  it.  It  is  proper  alfo  to  have 
*  Wood  as  well  as  Water  near  it  5  and 
it’s  far  better  to  have  the  Houfe  de¬ 
fended  by  Trees  than  Hills,  a  good 
Profped:  is  alfo  very  agreeable,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Variety  it  affords  $  nei¬ 
ther  muff  the  Houfe  be  too  low  feated, 
left  the  conveniency  of  Cellaring  be 
loft  ^  but  if  it  cannot  be  built  but  up¬ 
on  low  Ground,  the  Lower-floor  fhould 
be  fee  higher,  to  fupply  the  want  in 
the  Cellar,  of  what  cannot  be  ftruck 
in  the  Ground 'j  for  in  fucli  low  pla¬ 
ces  it  is  very  conducive  to  the  dri- 
nefs  and  healthinefs  of  the  Air,  to 
have  Cellars  under  the  Houfe,  fo  that 
the  Floors  be  good  and  deled  under¬ 
neath. 

There  is  a  great  inconveniency  in 
building  Barns,Stables,^c.  too  near  the 
Manfion-Houie  the  Cattel,  Poultry 
and  the  like,  which  require  to  be  kept 
near  them,  prove  an  annoyance  there5- 
to  5  and  for  the  Garden,  it’s  proper 
to  let  it  joyn  to  one  if  not  more  (ides 
of  the  Houfe,  and  fuch  fides  as  do 
not  joyn  thereto,  fhould  have  Court  a 
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S5fe  planted  with  Trees  for  fiiade,  Re^ 
frefhmerit  and  Defence,  and  the  Walls 
alfo  with  Vines  and  other  Fruits.  Not 
Co  fpeak  of  more  magnificent  Struft. 
iires,  in  regard  to  what  concerns  the 
cheapnefs  and  fecurity  of  Building  ; 
it  is  obfervable,  that  Houfes  built  too 
high  in  places  obnoxious  to  the  Wind, 
and  not  well  fecured  with  Hills,  or 
Trees*  require  more  Materials  to  build, 
and  alfo  moreRepairs  to  maintain  them  ; 
and  are  not  fo  commodious  to  the 
Inhabitants  as  the  lower*built  Houfes, 
which  may  be  made  at  a  much  eafier 
Rate,  and  as  compleat  and  beautiful 
as  the  other.  In  building  of  an  Houl'e 
long-ways  the  ufe  of  fome  Rooms  are 
loft,  and  it  takes  up  more  Entries  and 
Paflages,  and  requires  more  Doors  $ 
and  if  it  be  four-fquare,  it’s  of  ne- 
ceffity  that  there  muft  be  Light  want¬ 
ing  in  the  Middle-rooms  more  than 
if  it  be  built  in  form  of  the  Roman 
Capital  Letter  H,  or  of  the  like  Fi¬ 
gure,  whereby  it  has  a  better  and 
firmer  ftanding  againft  the  Winds,  and 
Light  and  Air  comes  in  every  way  to 
it  5  every  Room  being  near  one  to 
die  other  ;  die  Offices,  as  die  Kitchen, 
Dairy-rooms,  Brewing  and  Baking- 
Rooms,  being  near  to  the  Hall,  <3rc. 
Where  Bricks  may  be  had,  the  Walls 
are  beft,  and  more  fecurely  raifed  with 
them,  and  with  little  Charge,  if  firm 
and  ftrong  Columns  or  Quoins  be 
raifed  at  the  Corners  of  the  Houfe, 
fully  ftrong  to  fupport  the  Roof  and 
main  Beams;'*  that  may  be  built  fquare, 
and  between  which  Walls  may  be 
raifed  of  the  fame  Materials  5  and 
worked  ups  together  with  die  Corners 
or  Columns,  leaving  one  half  of  the 
extraordinary  breadth  of  the  Column 
without,  and  die  other  within  the 
Wall,  whereby  much  Coft  and  Charges, 
both  in  Materials  and  Workmanfhip, 
will  be  faved,  and  yet  the  Houfe  be 
firm  and  ftrong. 

The  heavier  die  Covering  is, the  grea¬ 
ter  die  Expence,  and  the  fooner  you 
come  to  Repairs  ^  therefore,  Lead  or 
Scone  (where  Earthen  Tile,  Slate,  Shin¬ 
gles,  <&(,  can  be  had)  are  net  te  fc>e  ap- 
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prov’d  of :  Dutch  Pantiles  are  the  Bef 
and  lighted  Covering  of  any  forts  0: 
Tiles.The  diin  blueSlace  being  very  Hgh 
and  lafting,  leems  to  be  good, and  Shin 
gles  are  to  be  preferred  before  Thatch. 

As  for  the  Beauty  of  a  Building,  ii 
confifts  much  in  a  regular  form  and  t 
graceful  Entrance  $  fince  Regularity 
and  Proportion  are  very  pleafing  tc 
the  Eye.  The  being  let  thro’  a  dou¬ 
ble  row  of  Trees  to  a  Houfe,  and  tc 
have  fine  Walks  and  Gardens  behind 
as  alfo  on  as  many  fides  of  it<  as  cat 
well  be  devis’d,  is  extremely  delightful 
and  ornamental. 

BULB,  (among  Herbalijts )  the 
round  Root  of  a  Plant,  wrapt  about 
with  many  Coats,  Skins,  or  Pills  one 
over  another  like  an  Onion  ^  or  elfe 
fet  round  thick  with  numerous  Scales 
and  fending  out  many  firings  from 
the  bottom  of  the  Root.  Bulbs  is 
alfo  taken  for  the  round  fpired  Beads 
of  Flowers. 

B  U  L  BIN  E,  an  Herb  that  has 
Leaves  like  Leaks,  and  a  purple  Flow¬ 
er  ;  Dog-leak. 

BULBOUS,  full  of  Bulbs*  as 
Bulbous  Plants,  i.  e.  thole  that  have  a 
round  head  in  the  Root,  fuch  as  Tu¬ 
lips,  Leaks,  Onions,  &c. 

BULCH1N,  a  Country- word  for 
a  Calf. 

BULL,  for  Breed,  ought  to  be  gen¬ 
tle,  of  a  middle  Age,  of  a  black  or 
red  Colour,  and  of  a  fharp  quick 
Countenance,  his  Forehead  broad  and 
curled,  his  Hair  fmooth  like  Vel¬ 
vet,  his  Eyes  black  and  large,  his 
Horns  long,  his  Neck  flefhy,  his  Breaft 
big,  his  Back  ftraight  and  flat,  hisi 
Buttocks  fquare,  his  Belly  long  and 
large,  that  he  may  more  readily  cover 
the  Kine  ^  his  Legs  ftraight,  and  Ills; 
Joints  ftiort ;  fo  thac  the  Cartel  that 
come  from  this  fort  of  Bull  will  be: 
found  and  ftrong,  and  the  Oxen  more: 
efpecialjy  prove  the  beft  for  Draught. 

BULLA  CE,  a  fort  of  wild 
Plum. 

BULLEN,  is  Hemp-ftalks  peeled. 
B  U  L L-FIN  C H,  a  Bird  kept  in 
Cages,  that  ha$  neither  Song  nor 

Whiftle; 
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Whiffle  of  his  own,  yet  is  very  apt 
to  learn  if  taught  by  Mouth. 

BULLHEAD  or  MILLERS- 
THUMB,  a  Fifh  that  has  a  broad 
Head  and  wide  Mouth,  with  broad 
Fins  near  the  Eyes,  and  as  many  under 
the  Belly  ;  and  inftead  of  Teeth*  his 
rough  Lips  affift  him  in  napping  at 
the  Bait  5  He  has  alfo  Fins  on  his 
Back,  and  one  below  the  Belly,  and 
his  Tail  is  round,  and  Body  ail  over 
cover’d  with  whitiih,  blackifli  and 
brownilh  Spots:  They  begin  to  Spawn 
about  April,  and  are  full  of  Spawn  all 
the  Summer-Seafon. 

BULL-HEAD  FISHING,  the 
common  abode  of  this  Fifh  is  in  Holes 
or  among  Scones,  in  clear  Water,  in 
Summer  $  but  in  Winter,  he  takes  up 
his  Quarters  with  the  Eel  in  Mud  : 
He  is  eaflly  catch’d  in  the  Summer,  for 
he  is  Ample  and  lazy  ;  and  in  hot 
weather  you  may  fee  him  Sunning 
himfeif  on  a  flat  gravelly  Scone  $ 
whereupon  you  may  put  your  Hook, 
which  rnuft  be  baited  with  a  very 
lmall  Worm,  near  the  Mouth,  and 
he  will  feldom  refufe  to  bite,  fo  that 
the  veryeft  bungling  Angler  may  take 
him  :  5Tis  indeed  an  excellent  Fifh  for 
tafte?  but  fo  ill-ihaped,  that  many  Wo¬ 
men  care  not  for  Drafting  it,  upon  ac¬ 
count  of  its  much  refembiing  a  young 
Toad. 

BULL-WEED,  a  kind  of  Herb. 

BULLIMONY  or  BULLI- 
MONG,  a  mixture  of  feveral  fores  of 
Grain,  as  Oats,  Peafe  and  Vetches. 
See  BoUimong. 

B  ULL I  N  G  ;  there  are  many  ways 
for  it  ;  but  to  make  a  Cow  take  Bull 
by  Milk,  is  done  thus  :  It  fhe  be  in 
good  cafe,  and  you  have  any  Cow  that 
is  a  Bulling,  or  any  Neighbours  Cow, 
gee  a  quart  and  an  half  of  that  Cow’s 
Milk  that  is  on  the  Road,  and  give 
to  the  Cow  you  would  have  take 
Bull,  and  let  the  Bull  go  to  her,  and 
flie  will  be  a  Bulling  within  lix  or 
eight  days  at  the  furtheft. 

BUNCHED  CODS,  (among 
Thrifts)  are  thofe  Cods  that  ftand  out 
in  Knobs,  and  in  which  die  Seed  is 
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BUNCHED-ROOTS,  all  fuch 
round  Roots  as  have  Knobs  or  Knots 
in  them 

BUNCHES,  Knobs,  Warts,  and 
Wens ;  are  Difeafes  in  Horfes,  that 
arife  fometimes  by  eating  foul  Meat? 
by  Bruiies,  by  hard-Riding,  and  fore 
Labour,  whereby  the  Blood  becomes 
fo  putrified  and  foul,  that  it  turns 
into  evil  Humours,  which  occafions 
fuch  Sorrances.  There  are  many  things 
good  to  take  thefe  Excrefcences  off : 
Balm  us’d  with  Salt  does  it,  for  hard 
Swellings  in  the  Throat,  or  Wens,  or 
Kernels  therein  5  the  Decoftion  of 
the  leffer  Celandine  wonderfully  Cures 
all  hard  Wens  or  Tumours  ;  fo  does 
the  Seed  of  Darnel,  Pigeons  dung, 
Sallet-oil,  and  Powder  of  Line-feed, 
boiled  to  the  form  of  a  Plaifter  :  Some 
tye  a  double  Thread  about  thele  Wens* 
and  with  an  Incifion-knife  cut  them 
crofs  into  four  equal  parts,  to  the  very 
bottom  ;  but  care  muff  be  had,  that 
neither  Vein  nor  Sinew  be  touch’d  ; 
then  they  are  to  be  eat  away  with  Oil 
of  Vitriol  or  Mercury  ;  other  wife  they 
may  be  burnt  off  with  a  hot  Iron,  and 
the  place  healed  up  with  green  Oint¬ 
ment. 

BUNDLE;  the  Computation  is 
thus, 

C  Bafte  Ropes,  1 

of  •<  Harnefs  Plates ,  ^  io 

(  G layers  Knives.  ** 

Hamborough-yarn,  20  Skeans. 

Basket-Rods ,  three  Foot  about  the  Band. 

BURN;  when  this  befals  a  Bull 
in  his  Yard,  you  muft  Call  him,  pull 
his  Yard  out,  and  wafli  both  his 
Sheath  and  Yard  with  White-wine  Vi¬ 
negar  ;  then  take  the  juice  of  Hou- 
fleek,  burnt  Allum,  Honey,  and  the 

juice  of  Lettice,  all  which  mix  toge¬ 
ther,  and  anoint  his  Yard  therewith 
three  times,  and  it  will  mend.  When 
the  fame  Evil  happens  in  a  Cow’s 
Matrix,  you  may  wafli  and  anoint  her 
Bearing,  and  fhe  will  do  well. 

BURNET  ;  a  Plant  only  propa- 
I gated  by  Seed  that  is  pretty  big,  a  lit-* 
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tie  Oval,  with  four  (ides,  and  as  it 
were  all  over  Engraven  in  the  fpaces 
between  thofe Sides:  It’s  a  very  com 
mon  Sallet  Furniture,  feldom  Sown 
but  in  the  Spring,  but  thick  ;  and  put 
into  Claret-wine  to  give  it  a  pleaftng 
relifli.  It  requires  watering  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  at  the  end  whereof  its  Seeds 
are  gather’d.  This  Herb  is  hard  of 
Digeftion,  occafions  Coftivenefs,  heats 
the  Liver,  and  is  of  fmall  Nouriftv 
ment,  but  a  little  of  it  may  be  eaten 
in  cold  SalJets,  being  always  good, 
chiefly  for  Old  and  Melancholy  Per- 
fons,  when  tender. 

BURNING,  as  it  relates  to  the 
Cure  of  Horfes,  is  either  Adtual  or 
Potential  5  the  firft  (ignifying  to  burn 
with  Inftruments,  as  the  other  with 
Medicines,  fuch  a?  Caufticks,  Corro- 
fives,  &c.  and  it  is  to  be  noted,  that 
it’s  ever  better  to  burn  with  Copper 
than  with  Iron  ;  becaufe  the  latter  is 
of  a  malignant  Nature,  whereas  Steel 
is  of  an  indifferent  Quality  between 
both  ;  and  that  you  muft  never  Burn 
or  Cauterize  with  an  hot  Iron,  or  with 
Oil,  or  make  any  Inciflon  with  a 
Knife,  where  there  are  either  Veins, 
Sinews  or  Joynts,  but  either  fomewhat 
lower  or  higher. 

BURNING  of  Land  for  Corn  ; 
this  Art,  ufually  call’d  Denfhiring  ; 
qua  ft,  Devonfhiring  or  Dcnbifhiring ,  (as 
being  there  mod  ufed  or  firft  invented, 
or  Burn-beating,  is  not  applicable  or 
neceftary  to  all  forts  of  Lands,  but 
that  which  is  barren,  four,  heathy, 
and  rulhy,  be  it  either  hot  or  cold, 
wet  or  dry ;  infomuch  that  moll  of 
them  will  yield  in  two  or  three  years 
after  fuch  Burning,  more  above  Charges 
than  the  Inheritance  was  worth  before 
The  common  Method  for  it,  is  with  a 
Breaft-plough  to  pare  off  the  Turf, 
turning  it  over  as  it  is  cut,  that  it 
may  dry  the  better,  which  yet  it  need 
not  in  a  hot  Seafon;  otherwife  the 
Turf  muft  be  turned  and  fee  a  little 
hollow,  that  it  may  dry  more  readily  5 
and  when  it  is  thorough  dry,  let  them 
be  laid  on  fmall  heaps,  about  two 
Wheelbarrow-Load  together,  and 


then,  if  the  Turf  be  full  of  fibroi 
Roots,  or  has  a  good  Head  upon  i 
it  will  burn  without  any  addition: 
Fuel  5  if  not,  the  heapfhould  be  ra 
fed  on  a  fmall  bundle  of  Ling,  Gof 
Fern,  or  the  like,  that  it  may  fet  th 
whole  on  Fire,  and  when  reduc’d  t 
Afties,  let  them  He  till  they  be  a  litt] 
fodden  with  Rain  before  they  at 
fpread,  or  elfe  take  a  ftill  time,  tha 
the  Wind  may  not  wafte  the  Afhe: 
nor  hinder  their  equal  fcattering 
Care  is  to  be  had  that  the  Turf  b 
not  over- burnt ;  for  if  it  be  reduc’i 
into  white  Afhes,  the  nitrous  Salt  wi] 
be  wafted,  and  the  flower  the  Fire  i« 
die  better  the  Salt  is  fixe  5  the  Grourn 
alfo  under  the  Hills  muft  be  paret 
fomewhat  lower  than  the  Surface  0 
the  Earth,  to  abate  the  over-fertilit] 
caufed  by  the  Fire  there  ;  neither  muf 
the  Land  be  Ploughed  but  (hallow 
and  not  above  the  ufual  quantity  o 
Seed  Town  in  an  Acre,  and  that  alft 
late  in  the  Year,  if  Wheat  toward: 
the  end  of  OClober,  to  prevent  the  ex 
ceflive  ranknefs  or  greatnefs  of  ch€ 
Corn,  whereby  the  advantage  of  Burn¬ 
ing  Land  may  be  judged,  and  this  alfo 
on  the  pooreft  Plains  or  Heaths. 

Some  with  the  parings  of  the  Eartf] 
burn  the  Roots  of  their  Gofs,  Broom, 
and  the  like,  which  they  have  ftubbed 
up,  as  others  do  the  Stubble  they  can 
rake  up  ;  another  way  is  to  pare  oft 
the  Heath  or  Turf,  and  having  made 
them  into  little  Hills,  fire  and  burn  them 
to  Afhes,  and  into  every  one  to  put  a 
Peck  of  unflacked  Lime,  which  is  to 
be  covered  over  with  the  Afhes,  and 
fo  left  to  ftand  till  Rain  comes  and 
fiackens  the  Lime,  after  which  both 
are  to  be  mingled  together  and  fpread 
over  the  Land-  See  Breaft-plough. 

BURNING  of  Meadows  or  Pafture- 
Land ;  in  feveral  parts  where  the  Ground 
ismoift,cold,claiey,rufhy  or  moifty,  or 
fubjedd  to  fuch  inconveniencies,  that  the 
Pafture  or  Hay  is  fhort,  four,  and  not  im¬ 
provable.  It  is  very  good  Husbandry 
to  pare  off  the  Turf  about  July  or 
Auguft,  and  burn  the  fame  after  the: 
manner  fpecified  in  Burning  of  Land! 
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for  Corn,  and  then  let  it  be  plowed 
up  immediately  or  the  following 
Spring,  and  feme  fowed  with  Hay- 
feed,  or  with  Corn  and  Hay-feed  to¬ 
gether  •  whereby  that  Acid  Juice  which 
lay  on  the  Surface  of  the  Earth,  that 
was  of  a  fterile  Nature,  and  hinder’d 
the  growth  of  the  Vegetables,  will  be 
evaporated  away,  and  alfo  the  Grafs 
which  had  a  long  time  degenerated, 
by  handing  in  a  poor  Soil,  be  totally 
deftroy’d,  and  the  Land  made  fertile 
and  capable  to  receive  a  better  Species 
brought  in  the  Seed  from  other  fertile 
Meadows. 

BURNING,  by  a  Mare.  See 
Colt- evil, 

BURNINGS  or  SCALDINGS  5 
when  they  befal  Horfes,  either  through 
Shot,  Gun-powder,  or  Wild-fire,  there 
are  divers  things  in  general  preferibed 
for  the  Cure  of  them,  but  more  parti¬ 
cularly  to  allay  them  in  fuch  a  Cafe. 
I.  Take  Varnifh,  put  it  into  fair  Wa¬ 
ter,  beat  them  very  well  together,  then 
pour  the  Water  away  from  the  Var^ 
nifli,  and  anoint  the  burnt  place  with 
a  Feather  dipp’d  therein,  and  in  a 
few  days  dreffing  it  will  kill  the  Fire  5 
which  done,  drefs  the  Sore  with  your 
carnifying  and  healing  Salves.  2.  Set 
Hogsgreafe  over  the  Fire,  take  off 
the  Filth  that  arifes,  and  when  ’tis 
boil’d,  take  it  off  the  Fire,  and  put 
it  into  an  Earthen  Pan  to  cool  four  or 
five  Nights  together  in  the  open  Air, 
walh  it  in  fair  running  Water  fo  often 
till  it  become  white,  then  melt  it 
down  again  and  keep  it  for  Ufe.  3. 
Some  take  Frefh-butter  and  Whites  of 
e2^>  as  much  of  each  as  will  fuffice, 
and  beat  them  well  together  till  they 
are  brought  to  a  formal  Ointment, 
with  which  they  may  anoint  the  burnt 
place,  and  it  will  fpeedily  take  away 
:he  Fire,  and  make  a  perfeft  Cure. 

Others  take  a  Stone  of  Quick- lime, 
which  muff  be  well  burned,  and  may 
be  known  by  its  lightnels  ;  they  dif- 
"olve  it  in  fair  Water,  and  when  the 
Water  is  fetled,  drain  the  cleared: 
through  a  fine  Cloth ;  then  they  put 
Into  the  Water,  either  the  Oil  of 


Hemp-feed  or  Sallet-Oil,  a  like  quan¬ 
tity  with  the  Water,  and  fo  beating 
them  well  together,  they'll  have  an 
excellent  Unguent  for  this  purpofe  : 
The  nature  of  thefe  three  Unguents  13 
to  leave  no  Scars  ;  for  which  reafoit 
they  are  apply’d  for  mod  Sovereign 
Remedies,  as  well  for  Man  as  Bead. 

BURR,  the  round  knob  of  a  Horn 
next  a  Deer’s  Head. 

BURR  or  BURR-DOCK,  an 
Herb  whofe  broad  Leaves,  Roots  and 
Seeds  are  very  ufeful  in  Phyfiek. 

BURR-PUMP  or  BILDGE-PUMP; 
fo  called,  becaufe  it  holds  much  Wa¬ 
ter,  differs  from  the  common  Pump, 
in  that  it  has  a  Staff,  fix,  feven  or 
eight  foot  long,  with  a  Burr  of  Wood 
whereto  the  Leather  is  nail’d,  and 
this  ferves  indead  of  a  Box ;  fo  two 
Men  handing  over  the  Pump,  thruft 
down  this  Staff,  to  the  middle  whereof 
is  faden’d  a  Rope  for  fix,  eight  or  ten 
to  hale  by,  and  fo  they  pull  it  up  and 
down.  See  Pump. 

B  U  R  R  E  L,  or  Red  Butter-pear  5 
fo  called  from  its  fmooth  delicious 
Melting,  foft  Pulp,  is  grafted  either* 
on  a  Free-dock  or  Quince,  and  caufes 
great  alterations,  but  it  does  well  on 
either :  It  is  large,  beautiful,  and 
>ears  well,  commonly  every  year,  in 
all  forts  of  Grounds,  and  with  diffe¬ 
rent  ufage.  It’s  ripe  the  latter  end  of 
September ,  bears  fooned  on  a  Quince, 
and  is  feldom  apt  to  be  doughy  or 
mealy. 

BURROCK;  is  a  fmall  Wear, 
or  Dam,  where  Wheels  are  laid  In  a 
River  for  the  taking  of  Fifh. 

BURROWS,  Holes  in  a  Warren, 
that  ferve  as  a  Covert  for  Hares,  Rab¬ 
bets,  &c. 

BUSHEL,  a  fort  of  dry  Meafure, 
that  contains  four  Pecks,  or  eight 
Gallons  Land -meafure,  and  five  Pecks 
Water-meafure. 

BUSTARD,  a  kind  of  great 
fluggifh  Fowl. 

B  U  S  T-C  OAT,  (  Country-word  ) 
Toft  Bread  eaten  hot  with  Butter. 

BUTTLERAGE,  of  Wines,  a 
certain  Import  or  Duty  upon  Sale- 
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Wines  brought  into  the  Land,  which 
the  King’s  Butler  may  demand  out  of 
every  Ship. 

BUTT  or  PIPE  of  Wine,  con¬ 
tains  two  Hogfheads,  or  One  hundred 
twenty  fix  Gallons  ;  and  a  Butt  of 
Currans  from  Fifteen  to  Twenty-two 
Hundred  weight. 

BUTTER;  for  the  making  of 
it,  when  it  has  been  churn’d  and  ga¬ 
thered,  well  together  in  the  Churn,  let 
the  Churn  be  opened,  and  with  both 
‘Hands  gather  it  well  together,  and 
take  it  from  the  Butter-milk,  putting 
at  into  a  very  clean  bowl  or  panchion ‘ 
©f  Earth  fweeten’d  for  that  purpofe  ; 
and  if  the  Butter  be  delign’d  to  be 
ipent  fweet  and  frefh,  have  the  faid 
Bowl  or  Panchion  filled  with  very 
clean  Water,  wherein  work  the  But¬ 
ter  with  your  Hand,  turning  and 
tolling  it  too  and  fro,  till  by  that  la¬ 
bour  all  the  Butter-milk  is  beaten  and 
wafhed  our,  and  the  Butter  brought 
to  a  firm  Subftance  of  it  felf,  wiihout 
any  other  moifture  :  That  done,  the 
Butter  muft  be  taken  from  the  Water, 
and  with  a  point  of  a  Knife  fcotched 
and  diced  over  and  over,  every  way 
as  thick  as  is  poffible,  leaving  no  part 
through  which  the  Knife  mud  not 
pafs  ;  for  this  will  cleanfe  and  fetch 
out  the  finalleft  Hair  or  Moat,  Rag  of 
a  Strainer,  or  any  other  thing  that 
may  cafually  fall  therein  :  Afterwards, 
fipread  the  Butter  thin  in  a  Bowl  $ 
and  take  fo  much  Salt  as  you  think 
convenient,  but  by  no  means  much  for 
Sweet-butter,  and  fprinkle  it  thereon  ; 
then  with  the  Hand  work  it  very  well 
together,  and  make  it  up  either  into 
Difhes,  Pounds,  or  half  Pounds,  at 
pleafure. 

But  in  refpeft  to  the  powd’ring  or 
potting  of  Butter;  the  Buuer*milk,  as 
in  Frefh-butter,  muft  by  no  means  be 
wafhed  out  with  Water,  but  only 
worked  clear  with  the  Hands,  for 
Water  will  make  it  rufty  or  reefe  : 
Then  it  muft  be  weighed,  to  know 
how  many  Pounds  there  is  of  it  ;  for 
fhould  this  be  done  after  it’s  Salted, 
you  11  be  much  deceived  in  the  Weight  5 
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afterwards  open  the  Butter,  and  fait 
it  very  well,  and  throughly,  beating  it 
with  your  Hand  till  it  be  generally 
difperfed  through  the  whole  Mafs : 
Afterwards  take  clean  earthen  Pots 
exceedingly  well  Leaded,  left  the  Brine 
fhould  leak  through  them,  and  caft 
Salt  into  the  bottom  thereof ;  lay  in 
the  Butter,  preffing  it  down  hard  within 
the  fame,  and  when  the  Pot  is  filled, 
cover  the  top  thereof  with  Salt,  fo 
that  no  Butter  isfeen  ;  and  thereupon 
doling  up  the  Pot,  let  it  ftand  where 
it  may  be  cool’d  and  fafe  ;  But  if  the 
Dairy  be  fo  little  that  you  cannot  at 
firft  fill  up  the  Pot ;  then  afcer  having 
potced  up  as  much  as  you  have,  you 
fhould  cover  it  all  over  with  Salt, 
and  put  the  next  quantity  thereon  till 
the  Pot  be  full  ;  but  in  fiich  large 
Dairies,  where  the  Butter  cannot  be 
contained  in  Pots,  Barrels  very  clofg 
and  well  made  are  to  be  us’d  for  this 
purpofe:  When  the  Butter  has  been 
well  failed,  the  Barrels  are  filled  with 
it ;  then  they  take  a  fmall  Stick,  fweet 
and  clean,  and  therewith  make  divers 
holes  down  through  the  Butter,  even 
to  the  bottom  of  the  Barrel  ;  that: 
done,  they  make  a  ftrong  Brine  of 
Salt  and  Water  which  will  bear  an 
Fgg,  and  when  the  lame  is  well 
boiled,  skimmed  and  cooled,  it  isi 
poured  on  the  top  of  the  Butter  till 
it  fwinf  above  the  fame,  and  fo  left:' 
to  fettle :  Some  ufe  to  boil  a  branch 
or  two  of  Rofemary  in  this  Brine,  and 
it’s  not  amifs,  but  pleafant  and  whol- 
fome  :  But  tho*  Butter  may  be  Potted, 
at  any  time,  betwixt  May  and  Septem¬ 
ber  ;  yet  thebeft  Seafon  of  all  is  May 
only,  for  then  the  Air  is  moft  tem¬ 
perate,  the  Butter  will  take  Salt  heft* 
and  be  the  leaft  fubjeft  to  Reelings. 

Now  Butter  being  fo  frequent  andij 
neceflary  an  Ingredient -in  other  things, 
as  well  as  eaten  alone  with  Bread, 
and  more  particularly  requiring  toi 
be  melted  upon  feveral  occafions;  fora 
the  careful  doing  of  it,  and  that  ip 
turn  not  into  Oil,  fee  that  it  be 
melted  leafurely,  with  a  little  fairu 
Water  at  the  bottom  of  the  Difli  ora 

Pan. 
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Pan,  and  by  continual  Shaking  or 
Stirring,  keep  it  from  boiling  or  over¬ 
heating,  which  makes  it  rank.  See 
Churning. 

BUTTERMILK,  where  it  can 
be  afforded,  Should  be  given  to  the 
Poor,  but  in  cafe  of  any  Perfons  own 
Wants,  Curds  may  be  made  thereof 
in  this  manner.  Put  it  into  a  clean  earth¬ 
en  Veffel,  which  muft  be  much  larger 
than  to  receive  the  Butter-milk  oniy$ 
and  looking  to  the  quantity  thereof, 
take  about  a  third  part  of  New-milk, 
and  fet  it  on  the  Fire,  when  it  is  ready 
to  rife,  take  it  off,  let  it  cool  a  little, 
then  pour  itintothe  Butter-milk  in  the 
fame  manner  as  you  would  make  a 
Poffet,  and  having  ftirred  it  about,  let 
it  Hand;  Afterwards  with  a  fine  Skim¬ 
mer,  when  yon  would  ufe  the  Curds, 
(for  the  longer  it  ftands,  the  better  the 
Curds  will  eat)  take  them  up  into  a  Cul¬ 
lender,  and  let  the  Whay  drop  there¬ 
from,  then  eat  them  either  with 
Cream,  Ale,  Wine  or  Beer :  As  for  the 
W7hay  it  mull  be  kept  in  a  fweet  ftone- 
VefTel,  for  it  is  an  excellent  cool 
Drink  and  wholfome,  and  may  very 
well  be  drunk  the  Summer  through  in 
Head  of  any  other  Drink  ,  and  with¬ 
out  doubt  it  will  quench  the  Thirft  of 
any  Labouring  Man,  as  well,  if  not 
better. 

BUTTRESS  or  BUT  TRICE, 
a  Tool  that  Farriers  make  ufe  of  to 
pierce  the  foie  of  a  Horfe’sFoot  which 
is  over-grown,  to  pare  the  Hoof,  to 
fit  the  Shoe,  and  to  cut  off  the  Skirts 
of  the  faid  Sole,  that  overcaft  the 
Shoe,  &c. 

BUTWIN  or  BUT  WINK,  a 
kind  of  Bird. 


CABBAGE  and  Coleworts  $  where-  ■ 
of  there  are  divers  forts,  fuch  as 
the  Dutch  Cabbage,  which  is  very  l  weet 
and  foon  ripe  j  the  large  fided  Cabbage. 


that  is,  a  tender  Plant  not  Town  till 
May,  planted  out  in  July,  and  eaten 
in  Autumn ,  is  the  beft  Cabbage  in  the 
World  $  the  white  Cabbage  which  is 
the  biggeft  of  all  ^  the  red  Cabbage, 
that  is  fmall  and  low  ;  the  perfumed 
Cabbage,  fo  named  from  its  fcent^  the 
Savoy  Cabbage,  which  is  one  of  the 
beft  fort  and  very  hardy  $  and  the 
Ruff  a  Cabbage,  which  is  the  leaft  and 
moft  humble  of  them  all,  but  very 
pleafant  Food,  hardy  and  quick  of 
growth :  But  here  notice  fhall  be 
taken  more  particularly,  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  Cabbage  and  Colewort,  that  be¬ 
ing  Sufficient  for  our  purpofe. 

The  Seed  isj  to  be  fawn  between 
Midfummer  and  Michaelmas ,  that  it 
may  gain  ftrength  to  defend  it  felf 
againft  the  Violence  of  the  Winter, 
which  yet  it  can  hardly  do  in  feme 
Years  5  or  elfe  they  may  be  railed  on 
a  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring  :  Their  trans¬ 
planting  time  is  in  April ,  or  about 
that  time,  and  that  muft  be  done  into 
a  very  rich  and  well  ftirred  Mould  : 
And  if  the  largeft  Cabbages  be  ex¬ 
pended,  note ,  they  delight  moft  in  a 
warm  and  light  Soil,  and  require  dai¬ 
ly  Watering  till  they  have  rooted : 
But  yet  great  quantities  of  ordinary 
Cabbage  may  be  raifed  in  any  ordinary 
Ground,  if  well  digged  and  wrought* 

As  for  the  Seed,  if  you  intend  to 
referve  it,  it  muft  be  of  the  beft  Cab¬ 
bages  placed  low  in  the  Ground  du¬ 
ring  the  Winter,  to  keep  them  from 
cold  W’inds  and  great  Frofts :  They 
fhould  have  Earth-pots,  and  a  warm 
Soil  over  that,  for  their  covering, 
and  be  planted  forth  at  Spring.  If 
thefe  Plants  or  CoUiflowers  are  trou¬ 
bled  with  Caterpillars,  fprinkle  them 
with  Water  in  which  Salt  has  been 
fteeped,  and  it  will  kill  thole  In¬ 
fers. 

When  Cabbages  are  eaten  a  little 
boiled,  they  make  the  Body  Laxative 
and  Slippery  ^  but  if  much  boiled, 
they  are  binding  :  And  feme  will  fay, 
if  eaten  raw  before  Supper  with  Vi¬ 
negar,  they  prevent  Drunkennefs,  and 
take  away  the  noifomnefs  of  too  much 
H  3  Drink, 
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Drink,  and  the  Hurt  of  Wine,  if  eat¬ 
en  after,  with  many  other  Virtues. 
However,  they  are  injurious  to  the 
Teeth,  the  Gums  and  Eyelighr,  caufe 
Stinking-breath,  &c.  But  they  are  lefs 
hurtful,  if  after  they  are  boiled  in  one 
Water,  they  are  prefently  put  into  forne 
other  hot  Water  ^  or  elfe  when  they 
are  put  into  the  Broth  of  hot  Meat, 
with  Fennel,  Pepper,  Coriander-feed 
or  Cinnamon. 

CADDO  W,  a  Bird  otherwife 
call’d  a  Chough  or  Jackdaw. 

CADE,  a  Cag,  Cask,  or  Bar¬ 
rel. 

CADE  of  Herrings,  a  VetTel  or 
Meafure  containing  the  quantity  of  five 
Hundred  red  Herrings,  or  of  Sprats  a 
Thoufand. 

CAD  E-L  A  M  B,  a  young  Lamb 
wean’d,  and  brought  up  by  hand  in  a 
Houfe, 

C  A  D  E  W,  the  Straw-worm,  an 

Jnfeft. 

CADGE,  a  round  Frame  of 
W'ood,  upon  which  Falconers  carry 
their  Hawks,  when  they  expofe  them 
to  fale. 

C  A  G  or  K  E  G,  of  Sturgeon ,  a 
Barrel  or  Vefifel  that  contains  from  four 
to  five  Gallons. 

CALAMINE-STONE.  Seel*- 

f  is  Calaminaris. 

CALF,  the  Young  of  a  Cow,  a* 
mong  Hunters ,  a  Male  Hart,  or  a  Hind 
of  the  fir  ft  Year. 

CALKINS,  are  apt  to  make  Hor- 
fes  tread  altogether  upon  the  Toes  of 
their  Hind-feet  and  trip ;  they  alfo 
occafion  Bleymes,  and  ruin  the  Back- 
finews  ^  nevenhelefs  they  are  neceffa- 
ry  in  the  time  of  Froft,  and  it  is  more 
expedient  that  a  Horfe  fhould  run 
fuch  a  risk,  than  that  the  Rider  fhould 
be  in  continual  Danger  of  breaking 
his  Limbs.  Whenever  then  you  are 
oblig’d  to  life  them,  order  the  Smith 
to  pare  the  Horn  a  little  low  at  the 
Heel ,  and  turn  down  the  Spunge 
upon  the  Corner  of  the  Anvil,  fo  as 
to  make  a  Calkin  in  form  of  the  Point 
of  a  Hare’s  Ear,  which  will  do  little 
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damage,  whereas  the  great  fquare  Cal¬ 
kins  quite  fpoil  the  Foot. 

CALL,  (in  Hunting )  a  Leftbn 
blown  upon  the  Horn  to  comfort  the 
Hounds :  Among  Fowlers  Calls  are 
Artificial  Pipes,  made  to  catch  feve- 
ral  forts  of  Birds,  by  imitating  their 
Notes. 

CALLS  for  Quails ,  More'Porpts , 
&c.  thefe  Birds  are  frequently  taken 
with  thefe  forts  of  Galls  reprefented 
in  the  Figure. 


The  fiift  whereof  is  made  of  a 
Leather-purfe,  about  two  Fingers  wide, 
and  four  long,  in  fafnion  like  a  Pear, 
it  muft  be  fluff’d  half  full  of  Horfe- 
hair,  in  the  end  marked  with  the  Fi¬ 
gure  5  ;  fallen  a  fmall  device  marked 
C,  made  of  a  Bone  of  a  Cat’s,  Hare’s 
or  Coney’s  Legs,  or  of  the  Wing  of 
a  Hen,  which  muft  be  about  three 
Fingers  long,  and  the  End  C  is  to 
be  tormed  like  a  Flagelet,  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  foft  Wax  ^  alfo  pur  in  a  little  to 
clofe  up  the  Hole  A,  which  open  a 
little  with  a  Pin,  to  caufe  it  to  give 
the  clearer  and  thriller  Sound  *  this 
Pipe  fallen  in  the  Purfe,  and  then  to 
make  it  fpeak,  hold  it  full  in  the  Palm 
of  your  Hand,  and  place  one  of  your 
Fingers  over  the  place  marked  $  :  You 
mull:  ftrike  en  the  place  with  the  hin- 
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der  part  of  your  left  Thumb,  and 
fo  counterfeit  the  Call  of  the  Hen- 
quail. 

The  other  Quail-Call  is  to  be  four 
Fingers  long,  made  of  a  piece  of 
Wire  turned  round  in  fuch  a  Form  as 
the  Figure  defcribes  ^  it  muft  be  cover¬ 
ed  over  with  Leather,  and  one  end 
thereof  doled  up  with  a  piece  of  flat 
Wood  marked  2,  about  the  middle 
there  fliouid  be  a  fmall  Thread  or 
Leather-ftrap,  wherewith  you  may  hold 
it,  fo  as  to  ufe  it  with  one  hand,  and 
at  the  other  end  place  juft  fuch  a  Pipe 
as  is  defcribed  in  the  firft  Call:  Now, 
for  the  Calling  therewith  hold  the 
Strap  or  piece  of  Leather  with  your 
lef  hand,  clofe  by  the  piece  of  Wood, 
No.  2,  and  with  your  right  hand 
hold  the  Pipe  juft  where  ’tis  joined 
to  the  Flagelet,  No.  3.  The  Net  to  be 
us’d  for  this  oceafion,  fhould  be  made 
of  Silk  or  very  fine  Thread,  about  1 2 
yards  fquare,  with  a  hole  in  the  midft 
large  enough  to  fit  in,  fo  that  when 
the  Quail  comes  within  the  compafs 
of  the  Net,  your  rifing  up  will  caufe 
her  to  fly,  and  fo  fhe  will  be  taken  : 
The  proper  place  for  pitching  thefe 
Nets,  are  Corn-fields  of  Barley,  Oats, 
or  the  like. 

CALLS  Natural  and  Artificial  ; 
this  Sport  is  praftis’d  every  day  du¬ 
ring  the  wooing  Seafons  of  Partridges, 
which  is  in  the  Spring,  from  Day¬ 
break  till  Sun-rifing,  and  from  Sun 
fetting  till  Night  $  and  the  enfuing 
Figure  reprefents  how  to  take  them 
firft  by  the  Natural  Call. 
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Suppofe  the  fpace  from  H  to  I  be 
a  Hedge  that  enclofes  fome  piece  of 
Wheat,  Barley,  or  other  Grain  ;  fet 
your  Hen  Partridge  in  a  fine  open 
thin  Wire-Cage,  fo  as  fhe  may  be  ieen 
at  a  good  diftance,  buc  not  the  Cage$ 
the  Letters  T,  U,  X,  mark  out  the 
place  where  fhe  is  to  be  fet  ; 
then  pitch  your  Hallier-Net  quite 
round,  as  you  fee  it  formed  by  the 
Letters,  K,  L,  M,  N,  O,  P,  Q.,  Ra 
S,  each  part  about  twenty  Foot  di~ 
ftant  from  the  Cage :  That  done, 
retire  behind  the  Hedge,  and  if  any 
Cock  Partridge  call  on  the  Ground, 
the  Hen  will  prefently  anfwer,  nor 
will  the  Cock  fail  to  come  to  her  $ 
nay,  fometimes  five  or  fix  will  come 
together,  and  fight  with  each  other 
juft  under  the  Net,  which  of  them 
(hall  have  the  Hen,  till  at  laft  fome  of 
them  find  themfelves  entangled  :  But 
here  remember  never  to  pitch  in  any 
place,  but  where  you  have  heard  fome 
Cock  call,  and  then  to  pitch  between 
fixty  or  eighty  paces  of  him,  that  they 
may  be  within  hearing  of  each  other  5 
the  Cage  alfo  muft  be  green,  and  the 
Bars  at  fuch  a  diftance,  that  the  Hen 
may  thruft  out  her  Head  and  Neck  to 
hearken  and  call  $  and  if  you  have 
well  trained  her  to  this  Sport,  fhe  will 
be  induftrious  at  it. 

As  for  the  Artificial  Calls ,  the  two 
following  Forms  reprefen t  them. 


A 


The  firft  (hews  the  Out-fide,  and 
the  fecond  the  infide.  They  are  belt 
made  of  Box  and  Walnut-tree,  or  fuch 
hard  Woods,  formed  as  you  fee  like 

a  Boat,  and  about  the  height  of  an 
w  ,,  Hems 
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Hen’s  Egg,  with  two  Ends,  A,  B, 
bored  through  from  end  to  end,  and 
In  that  about  the  middle,  D,  C,  there 
muft  be  a  hole  about  the  bignefs  of  a 
oix-pence,  hollowed  within  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  3  then  take  a  Pipe  or  Swans-quill, 
and  the  Bone  of  a  Cats  foot  opened  at 
one  end,  which  you  muft  convey  into 
the  hole  A,  and  fo  thruft  it  into  the 
opening  D,  the  other  end  of  the  Bone 
A  being  flopp’d  :  Afterwards  you  are 
to  make  ufe  of  a  Goofe-quill  open’d  at 
both  ends,  which  fhould  be  put  in  at 
the  hole  B,  till  the  end  C  be  near  the 
end  D  of  the  Bone,  and  that  blowing 
at  the  end  B,  you  make  the  Noife  of 
the  Cock- Partridge,  which  varies  much 
from  the  Call  of  the  Hen  3  and  you 
rnuft  remove  farther  or  nearer  the  end 
C  of  the  Quill,  from  A  to  the  end  of 
the  Bone  B,  till  you  have  found  out 
the  exa£f  Note  3  having  fixed  your 
Call,  and  being  grown  expert  in  your 
Note,  get  a  Pocket-Net,  the  Form 
whereof  is  here  defcribed. 


V  n 
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To  this  Net  fix  a  pliant  Stick, 
four  or  five  Foot  long,  and  fo  go 
abroad  early  in  the  Morning ,  or 
late  in  the  Evening  when  you  hear  a 
Partridge  call  5  the  Way  of  putting 
your  Net,  and  placing  your  felf  is 
thus  :  Suppofe  you  heard  a  Par¬ 
tridge  call  at  A ,  then  hide  your 
felf  flat  on  your  Belly  at  having 
planted  your  Net  juft  in  the  Way 
or  Furrow,  betwixt  your  felf  and 
the  Partridge,  but  within  Ten  or 
Twelve  Foot  of  the  Net,  efpecial- 
1  y  if  there  be  any  Shelter  for  you  : 
Set  the  Net  thus,  tye  the  Pack-thread 
No,  1,  which  pafles  into  the  Buckle 
No.  2,  of  the  Net,  into  the  end  of 
the  Stick,  which  muft  be  ftuck  in 
the  Ground  3  and  fo  bending  it  like 
a  Bow,  fallen  the  other  end  of  the 
faid  Stick  in  the  Ground,  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  Furrow,  having 
in  like  manner  tyed  to  it  the  End 
of  the  pack-thread,  No.  3,  which  paf=> 
fes  through  the  Buckle,  No.  4  3  fo 
that  the  two  Buckles,  2  and  4  may 
come  pretty  near  each  other.  That 
done,  take  one  end  of  the  Pocket- 
Net,  No.  5  or  6,  and  caft  it  over 
the  bended  Stick,  fo  as  it  may  He 
thereon  5  but  the  other  end  is  to 
hang  on  the  Ground,  fo  that  if  any 
Bird  endeavour  to  pafs  that  way,  it 
muft  needs  run  into  the  Net  3  every 
thing  being  in  order,  and  that  you 
hear  the  Partridge  call,  you  muft  re¬ 
turn  two  or  three  Anfwers  louder  or 
fofter,  according  to  the  Diftance  from 
whence  you  heard  the  Call,  and  the 
Partridge  will  prefently  make  near 
you 3  then  give  him  a  foft  call,  and 
when  he  has  anfwered  your  firft  call, 
He’ll  begin  to  run,  and  coming  near 
the  Net  will  make  a  little  Paufe, 
and  forthwith  rufh  on ,  fo  that 
the  upper  Part  will  fall  on  him, 
and  entangle  him  3  this  Way  lafts 
only  during  their  time  of  Breeding, 
which  is  in  April,  May^  June,  and 

CALVILE  or  CALEV1LE,  a 
fweec  red  Apple.  See  Autumn-Cal- 
j  yiU' 

1  CALVES, 
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CALVES;  the  beft  time  for 
Calving  as  to  a  Dairy,  is  the  latter 
?nd  of  March,  and  all  April ;  for  then 
Grafs  begins  to  fpring  to  its  perfect 
roodnefs,  which  will  occafion  the 
^reateft  encreafe  of  Milk  that  may  be  ; 
/et  the  Cafoes  thus  calved  are  not  to 
?e  wean’d,  but  fufter’d  to  feed  upon 
their  Dams  belt  Milk,  in  order  to  be 
old  to  the  Butchers,  and  furely  the  ( 
Profit  will  equal  the  Charge :  But  thofe 
Calves  which  fall  in  Ottober,  November , 
>r  any  time  in  the  depth  of  Winter, 
nay  be  well  enough  rear’d  up  for  Breed ; 
ince  the  main  Profit  of  a  Dairy  is  then 
pent,  andfuch  breed  will  hold  up  any 
^alves  that  are  calved  in  the  prime 
Days  ;  they  being  generally  fubjeft  to 
he  Difeafe  call’d,  The  Sturdy ,  which 
s  Dangerous  and  Mortal.  Some  life 
he  Method  of  rearing  upon  the  Fin- 
;er,  (  as  they  term  it)  with  Fleet 
dilk,  juft  warmed  a  little,  and  do  not 
uffer  the  Calves  to  run  with  their 
Dams  ;  more  particularly,  if  the 
■fusband  man  go  with  an  Ox-plough, 
t’s  expedient  at  leaft  he  fhould  breed 
>ne  or  two  Calves,  and  Cow-Calves 
'early  to  keep  up  his  Stock,  if  he  can 
o  do,  and  it  wild  yield  the  more  pro¬ 
le.  Alfo  for  the  Weaning  part,  it’s 
letter  to  Wean  Calves  at,  Grafs,  than 
t  hard  Meat,  and  thofe  that  can  have 
everal  Paftures  for  their  Kine  and 
Halves,  will  do  well,  and  rear  with 
efs  coft  than  others :  For  then  the 
veaning  of  Calves  with  Hay  and  Wa- 
er  will  make  them  have  great  Bellies  ; 
ecaufe  they  ftir  not  fo  well  therewith 
s  with  Grafs,  and  they’ll  be  more  apt 
o  rot  when  they  come  to  Grafs  ;  and 
f  in  Winter  they  are  put  in  Houfes 
ather  than  remain  Abroad,  and  have 
lay  given  them  but  on  Nights,  and 
urned  to  Pafture  in  Day-time,  it  will 
e  thebeft  way.  Then,  as  Calves  are 
ery  fubjeff  to  Scouring  during  their 
'ucking-time  ;  to  cure  them,  take  a 
lint  of  Verjuice  and  Clay  that  is  burnt 
ill  it  be  red,  or  very  well  burned  To- 
acco- pipes ;  which  pound  to  Powder, 
nd  fearfing  them  very  finely,  add  a 
ittle  Powder  of  Charcoal ;  mix  alto- 
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gether,  and  give  it  the  Calf,  where¬ 
upon  he’ll  certainly  mend  in  a  Night’s- 
time.  For  the  Gelding  of  Calves 
fome  ufe  it  when  they  are  young,  o- 
thers  let  them  run  a  Year  or  longer 
before  they  Geld,  which  is  counted 
more  dangerous  ;  the  beft  way  there¬ 
fore  is  to  do  it  under  the  Dams,  when 
they  are  about  ten  or  twenty  days  Old, 
and  to  keep  them  well  in  good  Pa¬ 
ftures,  and  in  cafe  there  grows  an  Im- 
poftume  after  Gelding,  bum  his  Stones 
to  Afhes,  and  call:  that  Powder  there¬ 
on  ;  it  will  cure  the  Malady. 

If  you  would  have  the  Flefh  of  your 
Calves  extraordinary  White  ;  let  them 
be  kept  clean,  giving  them  frefh  Lit¬ 
ter  every  Day,  and  let  them  have  a 
large  Chalk-ftone  or  two  to  Lick, which 
is  to  be  bor’d  thro’,  and  hung  up  by 
a  String  in  a  Corner  of  the  Stable  or 
Coop.  ’Tis  alfo  requifite  that  the 
Coops  be  fet  where  they  may  have  as 
little  Sun  come  on  them  as  is  poffible, 
and  that  they  be  not  made  too  clofe. 
Handing  a  Yard  above  the  Ground,  fo 
as  the  Urine  may  freely,  run  from 
them. 

C  A  M  B  R  I  D  GE-S  HIRE,  is  an 
Inland- Country,  bounded  on  the  Eaft 
by  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  on  the  Weft  by 
Bedford  and  Huntington  fhite ,  North¬ 
ward  by  Lincoln-Jhire  and  Southward, 
with  Hartford-fhire  ;  being  in  length 
from  North  to  South  about  thirty  five 
miles,  and  twenty  in  breadth  from 
Eaft  to  Weft  ;  in  which  compafs  of 
Ground  it  contains  570000  Acres,  and 
about  17350  Houfes;  the  whole  is 
divided  into  17  Hundreds,  wherein 
are  an  hundred  and  fixty  three  Pa¬ 
rishes,  and  feven  Market -Towns  ; 
of  which  Cambridge  fends  only  Bur- 
geftes  to  Parliament,  two  for  the  Uni- 
verfity,  and  two  for  the  Town.  It 
is  for  the  moft  part  a  pleafant,  fruit¬ 
ful  and  champion  Country,  plentiful, 
of  Corn  and  Pafturage,  Fifh  and  Fowl, 
and  yielding  excellent  Saffron  :  The 
North  parts  are  indeed  Fenny,  which 
is  occafioned  by  the  frequent  Oyer* 
flowing  of  th eOufe  and  other  Streams; 
therefore  not  fo  healthful  an  Air3  r;c*r 
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fo  fruitful  of  Corn,  but  that  defeft  is 
In  a  great  meafure  fupply’d  by  the  a- 
bundance  of  Cattle,  Fifh  and  Fowl, 
bred  in  thofe  Fens.  Some  part  of 
Gog  Magog  Hills,  Fortifi’d  of  old  by 
the  Danes ,  with  a  triple  Trench,  may 
be  feen  ftifl  in  this  Country  $  and  a- 
mong  the  Rivers  that  run  through  it, 
the  Oufe  is  the  Principal,  which  di¬ 
vides  part  of  it  from  Norfolk  till  it 
empties  it  felf  at  Lin  into  the  Sea. 

C  A  M  E  R  Y  or  FROUNCE, 
a  Difeafe  in  Horfes,  when  fmall  Warts 
or  Pimples  arife  in  the  midft  of  the 
Palate  of  his  Mouth,  which  are  very 
foft  and  foie,  and  fometimes  breed  in 
his  Lips  and  Tongue  :  It’s  oecalioned 
many  ways,  fometimes  by  eating  wet 
Hay,  whereon  Rats  or  other  Vermin 
had  pilTed  ^  by  drawing  Frozen  D  ft 
among  the  Grafs  into  his  Mouth,  and 
fometimes  by  licking  up  of  Venom  : 
The  figns  are  the  appearing  of  thele 
Pimples  and  Whelks,  and  forenels  of 
them,  with  the  unfavourinefs  of  his 
Food  that  he  has  eaten  before,  and  his 
falling  from  his  Meat.  They  are  cur’d 
by  Letting  him  Blood  in  the  two  great- 
eft  Veins  under  his  Tongue,  and  waffl¬ 
ing  the  Sore  with  Vinegar  and  Salt, 
or  burning  the  Pimples  on  the  Head, 
and  washing  them  with  Ale  and  Salt 
till  they  bleed. 

C  A  M  M  O  C  K,  an  Herb  having 
a  hard  big  Root,  and  otherwife  call’d 
Heft-harrow . 

CAMOMILE-DOUBLE, 
In  Latin,  chamamelon  flotefleno^  is  like 
the  common  fort,  only  the  Leaves 
greener  and  larger,  as  are  the  Flowers, 
and  very  Double,  being  white  and 
fomewhat  yellow  in  the  middle  ;  this 
Plant  is  more  tender  than  the  common 
one,  and  muff  yearly  be  renewed  by 
fetting  young  Slips  thereof  in  the 
Spring.  Camomile  Oil ,  is  Soveraign 
for  any  Grief  in  the  Limbs  of  Horfes 
proceeding  from  a  cold  Caufe,  is  made 
after  this  manner  :  Take  a  good  hand¬ 
ful  of  Camomile,  bruife  it  in  a  Mor¬ 
tar,  and  put  it  into  a  Quart  of  Sallet- 
Oil,  in  fome  convenient  Veffel  fit  for 
life  3  let  it  remain  three  Days  and 
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three  Nights  therein  5  then  firain  out 
the  Oil  from  the  Camomile,  and  flip 
into  it  fome  frefh  Herbs,  letting  them. 
Hand  alfo  the  fame  time  5  that  done 
change  it  twice  more  as  you  did  be¬ 
fore,  and  your  Oil  is  made. 

C  A  M  P  ANULATE-FLOW- 
E  R  S  ^  thus  Botanifls  call  thofe 
Flowers  that  have  the  refemblance  of 
a  Bell. 

CAMPIONS,  an  Herb  that 
bears  a  pretty  Flower,  being  a  kind  of 
Lychnis ,  or  Batchelorsbuttons.  The 
Herb  and  Seed  are  good  againft  Bleed¬ 
ing,  Gravel,  venemous  Bites,  Cancers, 
Fiftula’s,  &c. 

CANARY-BIRD,  an  admi¬ 
rable  Singing-bird,  of  a  green  Co¬ 
lour,  formerly  brought  over  from 
the  Canary  -  JJlands ,  and  no  where 
elfe  $  but  of  late  Years  we  have 
them  in  abundance  from  Ger ma¬ 
ny,  and  they  are  therefore  called 
by  the  Name  of  the  Country,  .German 
Birds  5  being  much  better  than  the  o- 
ther  fort.  Thefe  Birds  never  grow 
Fat,  I  mean  the  Cocks,  and  they  can¬ 
not  be  diftinguifhed,  by  fome  Country- 
People  from  common  Green  Birds ,  tho* 
the  Canary-bird  is  much  luftier,  has 
a  longer  Tail,  and  differs  much  in  the 
heaving  of  the  PafTages  of  the  Throat 
when  he  Sings.  But,  to  make  a  right 
Choice,  and  to  know  when  he  has  a 
good  Song  j  in  the  firft  place  fee 
that  he  be  a  long  Bird,ftanding  ftraight 
and  not  crouching,  but  fprightly,  like 
a  Sparrow-Hawk,  appearing  with  Life 
and  Boldnefs,  and  not  fubjefr  to  be 
fearful  :  As  to  Voice,  ’tis  very  advi- 
fable  before  buying  to  hear  them  Sing  , 
for  the  Buyer  will  then  pleafe  his  Ears, 
fince  one  fancies  a  Song-bird,  and  ano¬ 
ther  a  very  harfli  one  ;  tho5  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  beft  Canary  Bird,  in  general, 
is,  That  which  has  the  moft  variety 
of  Notes,  and  holds  out  in  Singing 
the  longefL 

In  order  to  know  whether  your 
Bird  be  in  Health  when  you  Buy,  upon 
the  taking  him  out  of  the  Store-Cage, 
put  him  into  another  Cage  Angle,  and 
let  it  be  very  clean,  that  you  may  fee 
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its  Dung  $  if  he  ftand  up  boldly  with- 
iut  crouching,  and  have  no  figns  of 
hrinking  in  his  leathers,  his  Eyes 
ook  chearful  and  not  drowfy,  and 
hat  he  is  not  fubjeft  to  dap  his  Head 
inder  his  Wing,  they  are  good  figns  $ 
?et  he  may  be  an  unhealthy  Bird  ftiil ; 
5ut  the  greateft  matter  is  to  obferve 
lis  Dunging  ;  if  he  bolts  his  Tail 
ike  a  Nightingale,  after  he  has  dung¬ 
'd,  it’s  a  great  indication  he  is  not  in 
>erfe£t  Health,  tho'  he  may  Sing  at 
)refent  and  look  pretty  brisk,  you 
nay  allure  your  felf  it  will  not  be  long 
>efore  he  beSiek.  The  next  thing  is, 
f  he  dung  very  thin, like  Water,  with 
10  thiekning,  he  is  not  right:  And 
aft  of  all,  if  he  dung  with  a  flimy 
■vhite,  and  no  blacknefs  therein,  it’s 
i  dangerous  fign  that  Death  is  ap¬ 
proaching  :  But  when  in  perfect  health, 
4s  Dung  lies  round  and  hard,  with  a 
ijie  white  on  the  outfide,  and  dark 
within,  and  will  quickly  be  dry  5  and 
the  larger  the  Bird’s  Dung  is, the  bet¬ 
ter  it  is  with  him,  fo  it  belong,  round 
ind  hard  :  But  for  a  Seed- Bird,  he 
"eldom  dungs  too  hard,  unlefs  he  be 
7  try  young. 

Next,  for  the  ordering  of  thefe 
Birds,  When  they  begin  to  build,  or 
are  intended  for  breeding,  you  muft 
make  a  convenient  Cage,  or  prepare  a 
Room  that  may  be  fit  for  that  Bufi- 
nefs,  taking  care  to  let  it  have  an  out¬ 
let  towards  the  Rifing  of  the  Sun, 
where  there  fhould  be  a  piece  of  Wire, 
that  they  may  have  egrefs  and  regrefs 
at  their  pleafure  ^  this  done,  fet  up 
in  the  corners  of  it  fome  Brooms,  ei¬ 
ther  Heath  or  Frail,  opening  them  in 
the  middle,  and  if  the  Room  be  pret¬ 
ty  high,  two  or  three  Brooms  may  be 
plac’d  under  one  another,  but  then  you 
muft  fet  Partitions,  with  Boards  over 
the  top  of  every  Broom,  other  wife 
they’ll  dung  upon  one  anothers  Heads  5 
and  alfo  they  will  not  endure  to  fee 
one  another  fo  near  each  others  Neft, 
for  the  Cock  and  Hen  will  be  apt  to 
fly  upon  an  Hen  that  is  not  matched 
to  them,  when  they  fee  them  juft  un¬ 
der  thei*  Kefta  which  often  caufes  the 
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fpoiling  of  their  Eggs  and  young  One#@ 
In  the  next  place,  you  muft  caufe 
fomething  to  be  made  convenient,  and 
of  fuch  bignefs  as  may  hold  Meat  for 
a  conliderabie  time,  that  you  may  not 
be  difturbing  them  continually,  and  a 
proper  Vefifel  for  Water  alfo ;  the  place 
where  the  Seed  is  intended  to  be  put, 
muft  be  fo  ordered,  that  it  may  hang 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  Mice,  foi  they 
are  deftroyers  of  them  $  you  muft 
likewife  prepare  fome  ftuff  of  feveral 
forts  of  things,  fuch  as  Cotton,  Wool, 
fmaU  dead  Grafs,  Eiks  hair,  and  a 
Jong  fort  of  Mofs  that  grows  alone  by 
Ditch-iides,  or  in  the  Woods  for  them 
to  build  withal  ^  dry  them  before  you 
put  them  together,  then  mingle  all 
well,  and  put  them  up  into  a  Net  like 
a  Cabbage  Net,  hanging  it  fo,  that 
they  may  with  conveniency  pull  it  outj 
Perches  are  to  be  fet  alfo  about  the 
Room,  and  if  big  enough,  fet  a  Tree 
in  the  middle  of  it,  that  fo  they  may 
take  the  more  pleafure  5  and  remem¬ 
ber  always  to  proportion  your  Birds 
according  to  the  bignefs  of  your  Room, 
or  rather,  let  it  be  under-ftocked  than 
over,  for  they  are  Birds  that  love  their 
Liberty.  When  you  perceive  them  be¬ 
gin  to  build  and  carry  Stuff,  give  them 
once  a  Day,  or  in  two  Days  at  leaft, 
a  few  Greens,  and  fome  coarfe  Sugar, 
which  will  caufe  a  flipperinefs  in  the 
Body,  that  fo  theEggsgmay  come  forth 
without  injuring  the  Birds  ;  for  they 
often  dye  in  laying  thefirft  Egg,  which 
is  a  lofs  to  the  Breeder,  firft  in  re- 
fpeff  to  his  firft  Breed,  then  to  the 
impairing  of  the  Cock,  to  which  you 
fiiould  put  another  Hen,  whether  he 
will  pair  or  no  *  but  that  Cock  would 
be  much  better  taken  out,  than  fuffer- 
ed  to  tarry  in  your  Breeding-place,  ef~ 
pecially  if  it  be  fmail,  but  with  pairs 
in  a  large  place,  he  cannot  do  that 
Injury,  and  it  will  be  very  hard  to  di- 
ftinguifh,  which  is  the  Cock  of  that 
Hen  which  dyed,  and  as  hard  to  take 
him  in  a  large  place,  without  doing 
more  Injury  than  the  Bird  comes  to  * 
fo  that  ’cis  beft  to  let  him  reft  till  the 
end  of  the  Vear,  when  you  drive  them 

out 
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©ut  to  part  them  5  but  if  you  have  j 
But  two  or  three  pair  together,  it 
will  be  the  beft  way  to  take  him  out 
and  match  him  with  another  Hen,  and 
then  put  him  in  again.  Farther,  when 
you  find  they  have  built  their  Neffs, 
the  Nets  that  have  their  Breeding- 
Stuff  in  them  may  be  taken  away,  for 
they  will  be  lubjeft  to  build  upon  their 
Eggs  with  new  Stuff,  if  they  do  not 
lay  prefently. 

As  to  the  time  of  their  breeding, 
Yis  ufualiy  thrice  a  Year,  viz.  in  A- 
pril ,  May  and  June%  and  fometimes  in 
jluguft  ;  and  for  the  ordering  of  the 
young  Ones,  they  mult  not  be  left 
too  long  in  the  Neffs,  for  if  fo,  they 
^Qre  very  apt  to  grow  fullen,  and 
will  not  feed  kindly  5  therefore  they 
are  to  be  taken  out  about  nine  or  ten 
Days  old,  and  put  in  a  little  Basket, 
and  covered  over  with  a  Net,  elfe 
they  will  be  fubjeft  to  jump  out  upon 
the  firft  opening  of  the  Basket,  and 
fee  injured  if  they  fall  down  5  they 
muff  alfo  be  kept  very  warm  for  the 
firft  Week,  for  rhey’ll  be  very  tender, 
fubjeft  to  the  Cramp,  and  not  digeft 
their  Meat  if  they  take  Cold  5  and 
when  they  are  taken  from  the  Old 
Canaries,  let  it  be  in  the  Evening,  and, 
if  poffible,,  when  the  old  Ones  are  out 
of  fight,  other  wife  they  will  be  very 
apt  to  take  Diftafte  when  they  Sit  a- 
gain,  and  have  young  Ones,  ready  at 
every  fright  to  forfake  both  their 
Young  and  their  Eggs.  For  the  Pre¬ 
paration  of  their  Meat,  take  feme 
of  the  largeft  Rape  -  Seeds,  and 
foak  them  in  Water  Twenty -four 
Hours  or  lefs  ;  if  the  Water  be  a 
littie  warm,  twelve  Hours  may  ferve  $ 
then  drain  the  Water  from  the  Seeds, 
and  put  a  third  part  of  white 
Bread  to  them,  and  a  little  Canary- 
Seed  in  Flower,  and  fo  mix  all  toge¬ 
ther  :  Afterwards  having  a  fmall  Stick, 
take  up  a  little  at  the  end  of  it,  and 
give  every  Bird  fome,  two  or  three 
times  over  5  that  in  regard  if  you 
over-charge  their  Stomachs  at  firft, 
they  feldom  thrive  after  it ;  for  you 
muff  underhand,  the  Old  Ones  give 
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them  but  little  at  a  time,  and  the  Meat 
they  receive  from  them,  is  warmed  in 
the  Stomach  before  they  give  it  them  5 
and  then  all  Rape  is  hulled,  which  lies 
not  fo  hard  at  the  Stomach,  as  thofe 
Seeds  that  have  the  Skin  on  :  Neither 
muff  you  make  the  Meat  too  dry,  for 
then  rhey’ll  be  apt  to  be  Vent-burnt, 
becaufe  all  the  Seeds  are  hot  j  for  ’tis 
obfervable,  the  old  Ones  conftantly 
drink  after  they  have  eaten  Seeds, 
and  a  little  before  they  feed  their 
young  Ones  *  and  they  commonly  af¬ 
ter  feeding  them,  fit  a  quarter  of  an 
Hour  or  more,  to  keep  them  warm, 
that  the  Meat  may  the  better  Nourifh 
them :  Wherefore,  when  you  have  fed 
them,  let  them  be  cover’d  up  very 
warm,  that  their  Meat  may  the  better 
digeft  with  them. 

Thefe  Birds  are  fubjeft  to  many 
Diftempers,  but  more  efpecially  Im¬ 
port  hurries,  which  happen  upon  their 
Heads,  and  they  are  of  a  yellow  co¬ 
lour,  caufing  a  great  heavinefs  in  that 
part,  fo  that  many  times  they  drop 
from  their  Perch,  and  die  in  a  fhort 
fpace  :  The  beft  Cure  is,  to  make  an 
Ointment  of  frefh  Butter  and  Capons- 
greafe  melted  together,  with  which 
anoint  the  top  of  the  Bird’s  Head,  for 
two  or  three  Days  together,  and  it 
will  diffolve  it,  and  cure  him  ;  but  if 
you  have  let  it  alone  too  long,  then 
after  you  have  anointed  him  three  or 
four  times,  fee  whether  it  be  foft  upon 
his  Head  and  if  fo,  open  it  gently, 
and  let  out  the  Matter,  which  will  be 
like  the  Yolk  of  an  Egg  5  that  done, 
anoint  the  place,  which  will  immedi¬ 
ately  cure  him,  without  any  more  ado: 
And  if  you  do  find  the  Impoftume  at 
any  time  to  return,  do  as  before  di¬ 
rected  y  you  muff  alfo  give  him  Figs, 
and  in  his  W’ater,  let  him  have  a 
Slice  or  two  of  Liquorifh,  with  fome 
Sug  ar-Candy.  Laftly,  not  to  omit  the 
feveral  Names  of  thefe  Birds  at 
different  Times  and  Ages  :  Such  as  are 
above  three  years  old  are  called  Runts, 
thofe  above  two  are  name  EriJJes ,  and 
thofe  pf  the  firft  year  that  the  old 
Ones  bring  up  are  term’d  Branches , 

thofe 
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hofe  that  are  new  Flown,  and  cannot 
eed  themfelves,  they  call  Pujhers', 
tnd  thofe  that  are  bred  up  by  Hand, 
Ne [i  lings. 

CANCELIER  5  in  Vauhonry, 
is,  when  a  light  flown  Hawk,  in  her 
looping,  turns  two  or  three  times 
ipon  the  Wing,  to  recover  her  felf 
jefore  fhe  feizes. 

canister  of  Tea,  a  quan- 
ity  from  Seventy-five  to  a  Hundred 
Pound  Weight. 

CANKER*,  a  Difeafe  incident  to 
frees,  proceeding  chiefly  from  the 
lature  of  the  Soil  $  for  the  curing 
whereof  it  muff  be  picked  clean  off, and 
'ome  Clay  well  mixt  with  Horfe-dung 
ar  Hogs-dung  bound  about  the  Can¬ 
ter'd  place:  Otherwife,  the  Cankers 
nay  be  cut  to  the  Quick,  and  the 
Scars  plaiffer’d  with  Tar  mixt  with 
Oil,  and  over  that  Loam  fpread  thin  ; 
laying  Afhes,  Nettles,  or  Fern  to  the 
Roots,  &c.  If  the  Canker  be  in  a 
Bough  cut  it  o  x,  in  a  large  Bough  at 
Pome  difiance  from  the  Tree,  and  in  a  , 
[mall  one  clofe  to  it  ;  but  for  over-hot 
ffony  Ground,  the  Mould  is  to  be  cool’d 
about  the  Roots  with  Pond -mud  and 
Cow-dung. 

C  A  N  K  ER  in  Horfes ,  a  very  loath-  < 
Pome  Sorrance,  which,  if  it  continue 
long  uncured,  fo  fellers  and  putrifies 
the  Part,  that  it  will  eat  to  the  very 
Bone;  and  if  it  happens  to  come  upon 
the  Tongue,  will  eat  itafunder;  light¬ 
ing  upon  the  Nofe,  it  devours  the 
Griftle  through  ;  and  if  it  comes  upon 
any  part  of  the  Flefh,  it  frets  and 
gnaws  it  in  great  breadth  :  It  may  be 
eafily  known,  for  where  it  is,  the  pla¬ 
ces  will  be  raw  and  bleed  much,  and  a 
white  Scurf  will  often  grow  upon  the 
place  infedfed  therewith.  It  is  occafi 
on’d  many  ways,  either  by  melan¬ 
choly  and  filthy  Blood  engender’d  in 
the  Body,  by  unwholefomeMeat,  or  by 
fome  fharp  and  fait  Humours,  coming 
by  Cold,  not  long  before  taken,  which 
will  make  his  Breath  ftink  very  much. 
Wh«m  this  Difeafe  is  in  the  Mouth, 
it  will  be  full  of  Blifiers,  and  the  Beall 
cannot  eat  his  Provender.  It  pro- 
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ceeds  from  crude  and  undigefled  Meat3 
ranknefs  of  Food,  or  unnatural  Heat 
coming  from  the  Stomach,  and  fome- 
times  from  Cold  taken  in  the  Head9 
where  the  Rheum  binds  upon  the  Roots 
and  Kernels  of  the  Tongue  ;  which 
has,  as  it  were,  ftrangled  and  mads 
ftraight  the  paflfages  of  the  Stomach  5 
when  the  Eyes  are  infefled  with  it, 
which  proceeds  from  a  rank  Blood  de** 
feending  from  the  Head,  it  breeds  a 
little  Worm  like  a  Pifnure,  that  grows 
in  the  corner  next  his  Nofe,  and  will 
eat  it  in  time,  <&c.  It  may  be  knows 
by  the  great  and  final!  Pimples  with¬ 
in  and  without  the  Eye-iids. 

There  are  many  things  in  general, 
good  for  the  curing  of  this  Difietnper 
in  any  part  of  the  Bealls  Body  ;  but 
more  particularly,  firfi  for  that  in  the 
Mouth  and  Nofe,  Take  White  wine  half 
a  pint,  Roche  Atlum  the  quantity  of  a 
Walnut,  Bay  Salt  half  a  Spoonful,, 
Englifb  Honey  one  Spoonful,  Red  Sage9 
Rue,  Rih-wort,  Bramble -leaves,  of  each 
alike ;  let  them  be  boiled  in  the  White- 
wine  till  a  quarter  be  confum’d,  and 
injefl  this  Water  into  the  Sorrance  2 
Qr  if  it  be  in  the  Mouth,  let  the  place 
be  wafhed  with  a  Clout  faflen’d  to  3 
Stick,  and,  drels  him  there  with  twice 
a  Day  or  oftner.  2.  Take  the  Juice 
of  Plantain,  as  much  Vinegar,  and  the 
fame  weight  of  the  Powder  of  AUum # 
with  which  anoint  the  Sore  twice  or 
thrice  a  Day,  5.  A  like  quantity  of 
Ginger  and  AUum ,  made  into  fine 
Powder,  and  mixed  well  together,  till 
they  be  very  thick  like  a  Salve,  will 
ferve  to  anoint  the  place,  after  it  has 
firfi  been  very  well  waflfd  with  AUum - 
water  and  Vinegar.  4.  Half  a  pound 
of  AUum ,  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  Ho¬ 
ney,  Columbine  and  Sage-leaves,  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  each,  boiled  together  in  three 
pints  of  Running-water,  till  a  pint  be 
confumed,  is  good  for  the  Canker  in 
the  Mouth  particularly,  which  mufi  be 
wafhed  Morning  and  Night  therewith. 
$.  Many  other  Receipts  there  are,  we 
fhall  only  mention  one  more  in  this 
place  proper  for  foul  Ulcers,  Leprofie, 
and  to  make  the  Hair  grow  :  Taka 
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a  quart  of  Tar,  and  put  to  it  half  a 
pound  of  Bears-greafe ,  an  Ounce  of 
green  Copperas,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
Salt- peter,  two  Ounces  of  Wax,  a 
quart  of  Honey,  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  Rofin,  two  Ounces  of  Fettle  greafe, 
and  a  quart  of  Linfeed  Oil,  which  muff 
be  boil'd  till  half  be  confumed,  then 
ftrain  the  Liquor  and  keep  it  clofe 
In  a  Pot  5  when  there  is  occalion 
to  make  ufe  thereof,  take  of  it  warm, 
and  apply  it  to  the  Sore. 

C  A  N  O  N,  See  Bin. 

C  A  N  T  RjE  D,  or  rather  CAN- 
TR£  F;  fignifies  an  hundred  Vil¬ 
lages,  being  a  Britifb  Word,  compoun¬ 
ded  of  the  Adjective  C ant,  i.|e.  Hun¬ 
dred,  and  Tref,  a  Town  or  Village. 
In  Wales,  fome  of  the  Countries  are 
divided  into  Cantrefs,  as  in  England, 
Into  Hundreds.  See  Commote . 

C  A  P  E  L  E  T,a  Difeafe  in  Horfes, 
when  the  tip  of  the  Hock  is  moveable 
and  more fwelled  than  ordinary  ^  when 
It  is  fmall  it  does  no  great  dammage, 
but  if  it  grow  large,  it  will  be  pain¬ 
ful,  and  make  a  Horfe  lofe  his  Belly. 

CAPON;  a  Cock-Chicken,  gel¬ 
ded  as  foon  as  left  by  the  Dam,  that 
being  the  beft  time,  if  his  Stones  ibe 
come  down,  or  elfe  as  foon  as  he  be¬ 
gins  to  Crow  :  They  are  of  two  ufes, 
I.  The  one  is  to  lead  Chickens, Duck¬ 
lings,  young  Turkeys, Pea-hens,  Phea- 
fants,  and  Partridges,  which  a  Capon 
will  do  all  together,  both  naturally 
and  kindly,  and  through  the  largenefs 
of  his  Body,  will  ealily  brood  or  co¬ 
ver  Thirty  or  Thirty-five  of  them  ^ 
nay,  he5li  lead  them  forth  more  fafely, 
-and  defend  them  much  better  againft 
Kites  and  Buzzards,  than  the  Hen  *, 
therefore  the  way  to  make  him  like 
thern^  is,  with  a  fmall  fine  Bier,  or 
elfe  (harp  Nettles,  at  Night  beat  and 
fling  till  his  Breaft  and  nether  parts, 
and  then  in  the  dark  to  feat  the  Chic¬ 
kens  under  him,  whofe  warmth  takes 
away  the  fmart,  fo  that  he  will  much 
fall  in  love  with  them.  z.  The  other 
ufe  is  to  feed  for  the  Difh,  as  either  at 
the  Barn-door  with  Craps  or  Corn,  or 
she  (havings  of  Pulfe  5  or  elfe  in  Pens 
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in  the  Ho  ufe,  by  cramming  them,whieh 
is  the  moft  dainty  :  The  beft  way  of 
doing  it  is,  to  take  Barley-Meal  rea- 
lbnably  lifted,  and  mixed  with  new 
Milk,  made  firft  into  a  good  ftiff 
Dough,  then  into  long  Crams,  biggeft 
in  the  midft,  and  fmall  at  both  ends  $ 
having  wet  them  in  luke-warm  Milk, 
give  the  Capon  a  full  gorge  thereof 
three  times  a  Day,  Morning,  Noon 
and  Night,  and  he  will  in  a  Fortnight 
or  three  Weeks  be  as  fat  as  any  Man 
need  to  eat  5  but  be  fure  give  not  the 
Capon  new  Meat  till  the  firft  be  di- 
gelted,  and  upon  finding  him  fome- 
thing  hard  of  digeftion,  you  muft  fife 
the  Meal  finer,  tor  it  Will  then  fooner 
pafs  through  his  Body. 

CAPRIOLE,  (in  Horfemanjhip) 
the  Goat-leap,  when  a  Horfe  at  the  full 
height  of  his  Leap,  yerks  or  ftrikes 
Out  of  his  Hind-Legs,  as  near  and  even 
together,  and  as  far  out  as  ever  he 
can  ftretch  them,  in  which  Aftion,  he 
CLacks  or  makes  a  Noife  with  them. 

CAPSULATErP  ODS  ;  thus 
Botanifts  call  little  Ihort  Seed  Vef- 
fels. 

CAPUCIN-C  APERS,  or 
NASTURCES,  a  kind  of  French 
Beans,  are  Annual  Plants,  ufually 
fown  in  hot  Beds  in  March,  and  tran- 
fplanted  again  in  the  naked  Earth  a- 
long  by.  Walls,  or  at  the  foot  of  Trees, 
where  their  mounting  Stalks,  that  are 
but  weak  and  grow  pretty  brisk,  fup- 
port  themfelves.  They  are  alfe  plant¬ 
ed  in  Pots  and  Boxes,  with  Sticks  to 
fupport  them.  Their  round  Bud3 
are  good  to  Pickle  in  Vinegar  •  the 
Flower  is  of  an  Orange-colour,  pret¬ 
ty  large,  and  very  agreeable  ;  They 
muft  be  carefully  watered  in  Summer, 
the  Seed  which  falls  down  as  foon  as 
ripe,  is  carefully  gathered. 

C  A  R  A  C  O  L,  the  Half- turn 
which  a  Horfe- man  makes  either  to 
the  Right  or  Left. 

C  A  R  A  G  E,  of  Lime ,  is  tht 
quantity  of  Sixty-four  Bulhels. 

CARAWAYS,  an  Herb,  the 
leaves  of  which  fome  what  refemble 
thofe  of  a  Carrec.  The  Seeds  thrive 

moft 
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loftin  dry  Mould  inclining  tp  Clay  or 
ch  Garden-foil,  which  are  fown  the 
tter  end  of  F ebruary  or  the  beginning 
F  March.  They  are  good  to  break 
/ind,  provoke  Urine,  and  help  Di- 
eftion. 

CARDIGAN  in  South -Wales, 

;  a  Maritime  County,  lying  along  the 
load  of  the  Irijh  Sea,  which  bounds 
:  on  the  Weft,  as  'Radnorshire  does 
aft  ward,  Merioneth  ft)  ire  Northward, 
ad  Carmarthenshire  Southward,  it 
3tttains  $20000  Acres  of  Ground, 
nd  5150  Houfes  $  has  one  Knight  of 
le  Shire,  and  one  Burgefs  for  Cards- 
an  Town.  It’s  a  barren  Soil,  for  the 
loft  part  bearing  norhing  but  Oats,  a 
ittie  Barley,  feme  Rye,  and  hardly 
ny  Wheat. 

CARDINAL  *S-F  LOWER  j 

''rachelium  Americanum ,  live,  Planta 
' ardinalis ,  a  Flower  fo  call’d  from  its 
eing  very  red  like  a  Cardinal’s  Robe  ; 

kind  of  Throat- wort,  or  Bell  flower 
rought  from  America  This  Plant 
ears  yellow  green  Leaves  from  whence 
rife  tall  hollow  Stalks,  fet  with  Leaves 
mailer  by  degrees  to  the  top,  from 
vhofe  Bofoms  come  forth  Flowers 
nade  of  five  Leaves,  three  Handing 
lofe  together,  hanging  downright,  the 
>ther  two  turned  up  :  The  Root, 
vhich  conlifts  of  many  white  Strings, 
afts  feveral  years. 

It  muft  be  planted  in  a  Pot,  in  good 
ich  light  Earth,  and  in  Winter,  fet 
n  the  Ground  under  a  South-Wall, 
hree  inches  deeper  than  the  top.  and 
loathed  about  on  the  top  with  dry 
dofs,  cover’d  with  Giafs,  which  may 
>e  taken  off  in  warm  Days,  and  gen¬ 
ie  Showers  to  refrefh  it,  which  is  to 
>e  obferv’d  in  April ,  at  what  time, 
he  Pots  may  be  taken  out  and  fafely 
:xpofed. 

CARDOON,  a  Spanifh  Plant 
bmewhat  like  an  Artichoke, the  Leaves 
jf  which  whited  ferve  for  a  Sallee  &c. 
rhey  are  only  propagated  by  Seed  that 
is  longilh-oval,  and  as  big  as  a  Wheat- 
:orn,  and  of  a  greenifti  and  olive  co¬ 
lour,  ftreaked  from  one  end  to  the  o- 
ther,  and  Sown  from  the  middle  of  A^ 
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frit  to  the  end  5  or  the  fecond  time, 
about  the  latter  end  of  May,  in  a  good 
and  well  prepared  Ground,  in 
fmall  T renches  or  Pits,  a  full  Foot 
wide,  fill’d  with  Mould.  Beds  are 
made  four  or  five  Foot  wide,  in  order 
to  place  in  them  two  ranks  of  thofe 
checker-wife,  putting  five  or  fix  Seeds 
into  every  Hole,  with  intention  to  let 
but  two  or  three  of  them  grow,  and 
take  away  the  reft,  if  they  do  come  up; 
But  if  in  fifteen  or  twenty  Days  the 
Seed  do  not  come  up,  they  fhould  be 
uncover’d,  to  fee  whether  they  be  rot¬ 
ten,  or  begin  to  fprout,  that  their  pla¬ 
ces  may  be  fupply’d  with  new  ones, 
if  need  require  :  They  muft  be  care¬ 
fully  water'd,  and  when  towards  the 
end  of  October  you  have  a  mind  to 
whiten  them,  take  the  advantage  of  a 
dry  Day  ^  firft,  tye  up  all  the  Leaves 
with  two  or  three  Bands,  and  fome 
Days  after,  cover  them  quite  with 
Straw  or  dry  Litter,  well  twifted  about 
them,  except  at  the  top,  which  is  left 
open  ^  thus  ordered,  they  whiten  in 
about  three  Weeks,  and  are  fit  to  eat. 

CARDOON  orCARDOON- 
THISTLE,  an  Herb,  whofe  Stalk 
is  good  to  eat. 

C  A  R  D  U  U  S,  See  Thiftle. 
CARD  U  US  BENEDICTUS, 
a  Plant  that  grows  in  Gardens,  and 
bears  fmall  and  yellow  Flowers,  fur* 
rounded  with  red  Prickles 

C  A  R  F  E,  (in  Husbandry)  Ground 
unbroken  or  un tilled. 

CARMARTHENSHIRE, 

in  South- 14  ales,  a  maritime  County^ 
having  Cardiganftnre  on  the  North,  St l 
George’s  Channel  on  the  South,  Breck¬ 
nock  jhire  and  G/amarganJhire  on  the 
Eaft,  and  J&embnekftjire  on  the  Weft 
it  contains  700000  Acres,  and  about 
$350  Houfes,  is  moftly  of  a  very 
fi  uitful  Soil,  and  fome  Cole-mines 
therein.  It  fends  to  Parliament  a  Knight 
of  the  Shire,  and  one  Burgefs  for  Car¬ 
marthen,  the  County-Town. 

Carmelite,  a  large  flat 

Pear,  one  fide  gray,  and  on  the  other 
a  little  tinged  with  red,  in  fome  pla¬ 
ces  alfo  full  of  pretty  large  Spot3.  It 
is  ripe  in  March.  CARK* 
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C  ARK,  a  cerrain  Quantity  off  C  A  R  P-F  I  S  H  I  N  G,  a  Petfot 

if  4  i  •  »  •  .  f*  r*  .  |  , ,/t  i  * i  r  i..;  _t  „  t  i  _  c 


Wooll,  die  diirtieth  part  of  a  Sarplar  3 
which  lee 

CARMINATIVE  MEDICINES, 
fuch  as  ferve  to  difperfe  and  drive  out 
Wind. 

CARMINATIVE  OIL.  See 

Oil  Carminative. 

CARNARVONSHIRE,  in 
Worth-Wales ,  a  maritime  County, 
bounded  on  the  North  and  Weft  by 
the  Irifh  Sea,  and  by  the  Menay ,  a 
fmall  Arm  thereof,  divided  from  An- 
glefey  3  Eaftward  by  Denbyfhire ,  South¬ 
ward  by  Merionethfhire ,  and  lome  part 
of  it  by  the  Jrifh  Sea  :  It  contains 
370000  Acres  of  Ground,  and  about 
27<5$  Houfes:  All  the  middle  parts 
fwell  fo  high  with  Mountains,  that 
they  may  be  term’d  the  Britifh  Alps  3 
yet  they  yield  fuch  plenty  of  Grafs, 
that  they  have  alone  feemed  furficient 
10  feed  all  the  Cattel  of  Wales 3  but 
the  Eaftern  parts  are  more  level,  and 
bring  forth  abundance  of  Barley.  It 
only  fends  to  Parliament  one  Knight 
of  the  Shire,  and  one  Burgefs  for 
Carnarvon ,  the  County-Town. 

CARNEY,  a  Difeafe  in  Horfes, 
when  their  Mouths  become  fo  furr’d, 
that  they  cannot  eat. 

CAROB,  a  fmall  Weight  us’d  by 
Goldfmiths,  being  the  2  ±th  part  of  a 
Grain. 

CAROB  or  CAROB  BEAN, a  Fruit 
that  taftes  fomewhat  like  Chefnuts. 

C  AROTEEL  of 
Cloves  4  to  $  C.  Weight . 

Currans  5  to  9  C. 

Mace^  about  3  C. 

Wutmegs  6  to  7  and  a  half,  C.  &c. 

CARP,  is  generally  taken  for  the 
Queen  of  Frelh- water  Filh,  being  fubtil, 
and  living  longeft  of  all  Filh  (excepting 
the  Eel J  out  ofitsproper  Element.They 
are  obferved  to  breed  feveral  Months  in 
one  Year  5  for  which  reafon  you  ihall 
hardly  ever  take  either  Male  or  Female 
without  Melt  or  Spawn  5  but  they  breed 
more  naturally  in  Ponds  than  in  Run¬ 
ning-water,  and  in  the  latter  very  fel- 
dom  or  never  3  and  where  they  fre¬ 
quent,  their  Stock  is  innumerable. 


muft  arm  himfelf  with  a  world  of  Pa 
tience  that  Angies  for  a  Carp,  becauf 
of  his  extraordinary  Subtilty  and  Po 
licy  ;  they  always  chufe  to  lie  in  tb 
deepeft  places,  either  of  Ponds  or  Ri 
vers,  where  there  is  but  a  fmall  Run 
ning  Stream  :  Further  obferve,  tha 
they  will  feldom  bite  in  cold  Weather 
and  in  hoc,  you  cannot  be  too  early  0 
too  late  at  the  Sport  3  and  if  he  bite 
you  need  not  fear  his  hold,  for  he  i 
one  of  thofe  Leather-mouth’d  Fifti 
that  have  their  Teeth  in  their  Throat 
You  muft  not  alfo  forget  in  Angling 
him,  to  have  a  ftrong  Rod  anc 


for 


Line  3  and  ftnce  he  is  fo  very  wary,  'f 


is  good  to  entice  him,  by  bairins 
the  Ground  with  a  coarfe  Pafte  :  Hf 
feldom  refufes  the  Red  worm  in  March 
the  Candice  in  June ,  nor  the  Graf 
hopper  in  July,  Auguft  and  Septem 
her. 

This  Fifh  does  not  only  take  de¬ 
light  in  Worms,  but  alfo  in  fwee 
Pafte,  of  which  there  is  great  variety 
the  beft  is  made  up  of  Honey  and  Su. 
gar,  and  ought  to  be  thrown  into  tb 
Water  fome  hours  before  you  begir 
to  Angle  3  neither  will  Pafte  throwr 
in  fmall  Pellets  two  or  three  Day.c 
before,  be  the  worft  for  this  purpofe,  ef 
pecially  if  Chickens-Guts,  Garbage,  01 
Blood,  incorporated  with  Bran  and 
Cow-dung,  be  alfo  thrown  in.  Bui 
more  particularly,  as  to  a  Pafte  verj 
proper  for  this  ufe,  you  may  make  i 
in  the  following  manner  :  Take  s 
convenient  quantity  of  Bean-flower ,  01 
any  other  Flower,  and  mingle  it  witl 
the  Flefh  of  a  Cat  cut  fmall,  making 
up  the  Compound  with  Honey  3  ther 
beat  all  together  in  a  Mortar,  fo  long 
till  they  are  fo  tough  as  to  hang  upor 
the  Hook  without  wafhing  off  5  foi 
the  better  effecting  of  which,  mingle 
whitilh  Wooll  therewith,  and  if  yot 
keep  it  all  the  year  round,  add  forae 
Virgins- Wax  and  Clarify ’d  Honey1 
Again,  if  you  Filh  with  Gentles,  a- 
noint  them  with  Honey,  and  put  their 
on  your  Hook  with  a  deep  Scarlet 
dipp’d  in  the  like,  which  is  a  good 
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vay  to  deceive  this  Fifh  3  Honey  and  , 
Liams  of  White-bread  mixed  together  I 
s  alfo  a  very  good  Pafte. 

To  make  Carp  fat  and  very  large, 
vhen  your  Pond  in  April  begins  to  grow 
o  w  inWater,  rake  all  the  hides  of  it  with 
:n  Iron- Rake,  where  the  Water  is 
alien  away  3  then  fow  Hay- feeds,  and 
ake  it  well  3  by  this  means,  in  the 
atter  end  of  Summer,  there  will  be  a 
rear  growth  of  Grafs,  which  when 
Pinter  comes,  and  the  Pond  begins 
0  rife  by  Rain  to  the  top,  it  will 
verllow  all  that  Grafs,  and  be  a 
:eeding-place  for  them,  and  make 
hem  exceeding  fat.  As  for  the  way 
o  take  a  Carp  in  a  muddy  Pond,  fee 
Pencb. 

CARPENTER’S-WORK,  is 
generally  mea Cur'd  by  the  Square,  that 
s  ten  Foot  each  way  or  one  hundred 
quare  Foot.  At  London,  they’ll  build 
.  Houfe  four  Story-high  for  Forty 
■>OLinds  a  Square,  if  done  with  Oak- 
fimber,  and  Thirty  Pounds  a  Square 
or  Firr  •  that  is,  to  find  all  Mate- 
ials,  and  all  the  Carpenters,  Brick- 
ayers,  Plaifterers  and  Glaziers  work  3 
\  good  Houfe  in  the  Country,  may  be 
>uilc  for  Twenty- five  Pounds  a  Square 
n  moll:  Places,  and  in  fome  Cheaper, 
rhe  Carpenters- work  to  frame  a  Houfe 
n  the  Country,  where  the  Owner 
inds  Timber  is  feven  or  eight  Shill¬ 
ings  a  Square,  if  the  Carpenter  pays 
he  Sawing  3  if  nor,  ’tis  four  Shillings 
ind  fix-pence  a  Square.  The  Car- 
)enters-work  to  build  a  Barn,  that  has 
me  fingle  Stud,  or  one  height  of 
>tuds  to  the  Roof,  colts  two  Shillings 
i  Foot,  but  if  it  have  a  double  Stud 
ind  Girt  ;  his  worth  two  Shillings 
ind  fix-pence. 

CAR  P-M  E  A  L  S,  a  coarfe  kind  of 
Lloth,  made  in  the  Northern  Parts  of 

England. 

CARRIAGE;  (in  Husbandry) 

1  kind  of  Furrow  for  the  conveyance 
[>f  Water  to  overflow  or  drown  the 
3round  :  It  is  diflinguifhed  into  two 
ores ;  the  main  Carriage,  which  fhould 
>e  fo  cut  that  an  allowance  be  made  for 
1  convenient  defeent,  to  give  the  Wa - 
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ter  a  fair  and  plaufibie  Current  all 
along  :  Its  mouth  ought  to  be  of 
breadth  rather  than  depth,  fufficient  to 
receive  the  whole  Stream  intended  ; 
and  when  part  of  the  Water  comes 
to  be  us’d,  it  mull  be  narrower  gra¬ 
dually,  that  the  Water  may  prefs  into 
the  leffer  Carriages,  which  at  every 
riiing  Ground  or  other  convenient  di- 
frances,  fhould  be  cut  fmati  and  ta¬ 
pering,  proportionable  to  the  difiance 
and  quantity  of  Lajld  or  Water  you 
have.  Thefe  leffer  Carriages  are  to  be 
as  fhallow  and  as  many  in  number  3.9 
may  be  3  for  tho’  it  feems  to  wafie 
much  Land,  by  cutting  a  great  deal  of 
Turf,  yet  it  proves  notfo  in  the  end; 
for  the  more  nimbly  the  Water  runs 
over  the  Grafs,  fo  much  the  better 
is  the  improvement,  which  is  attained 
by  making  many  and  lhallow  Carri¬ 
ages. 

CARROTS  3  are  the  moft  uni- 
verfal  and  neceffary  Roots  this  Coun1- 
try  affords  3  and  hereof  there  are  two 
forts,  the  yellow,  and  the  orange  or 
more  red  5  the  laft  of  which  is  by 
much  the  better  :  They  principally  de¬ 
light  in  a  warm  light  or  Tandy  Soil  ; 
and  if  the  Ground  be  fo,  tho’  but  in¬ 
differently  Fertile^  yec  they’ll  thrive 
therein.  It’s  a  ufual  thing  to  fow 
them  with  Beans  in  the  intervals  be¬ 
tween  them,  in  digged,  not  ploughed 
Land,  became  of  their  Rooting  down¬ 
wards  3  for  after  the  Beans  are  gone, 
they  become  a  fecond  Crop  3  and  fomo 
of  the  faired  of  them  being  laid  up 
in  reafonabie  dry  Sand,  will  keep 
throughout  the  Winter,  and  the  fame 
may  be  referved  till  the  Spring  and 
planted  for  Seed,  or  elfe  Seed  for  them 
may  be  gathered  from  the  biggeffc 
afpiring  Branches. 

TO  CARRY;  fin  Falconry)  fig- 
nifies  a  Hawk’s  flying  away  with  the 
Quarry. 

CARRYING;  is  alfo  a  Term 
ufed  in  Hunting  ;  for  when  an  Hare 
runs  on  rotten  Ground,  or  in  a  Froft 
fometimes,  and  it  flicks  to  her  Feet, 
the  Huntfmen  fay,  Sh?,,  Carries, 
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CART  or  TUMBREL;  Wain 
or  Team  $  as  to  thefe  Inftruments,  we 
are  to  obferve,  firft,  it  is  a  Cart  when 
drawn  by  Horfes  having  two  fides 
called  Trills  ;  but  a  Wain  when  drawn 
by  Oxen,  and  having  a  Wain-Cope  ; 
the  parts  thereof  are,  firft,  the  Trills 
*>r  fides  of  the  Cart  which  the  Horfe 
is  to  ftand  between.  2.  The  Wain- 
Cope ,  that  part  which  the  hinder  Oxen 
are^yoaked  unto  to  draw  the  Wain. 
3.  The  Trill- Hooks  and  Back -band, 
which  holds  the  fides  of  the  Cart  up 
to  the  Horfe.  4.  The  Belly-band ,  that 
is  faftned  to  one  of  the  fides,  and 
goes  under  the  Horfe’s  Belly  to  the 
other  fide.  5.  The  Axle-tree ,  that 
on  which  the  Wheel  turns.  6.  The 
Axle-tree  Pins,  two  long  Irons  with 
round  Heads,  that  hold  the  Axle-tree 
to  the  Cart-body  7.  The  Clouts ,  or 
Axle-tree  Clouts,  the  Iron-plates  nail¬ 
ed  on  the  end  of  the  Axle-tree,  to 
fave  it  from  wearing,  and  the  two 
Crofs-trees,  which  hold  the  Cart-fides 
together.  8.  The  Wafhers,  being  the 
Rings  on  the  ends  of  the  Axle-tree. 

9.  The  Linch-Pin  (or  Lins-Pin)  to 
keep  the  Wheel  on  the  Axle-tree. 

10.  The  two  Cart-Raers ,  being  the 
Rails  on  the  Cart-top.  ji.  The  Cart - 
Staves ,  thofe  that  hold  the  Cart  and 
the  Raers  together,  which  makes  the 
Cart-body.  12.  The  Cart-body ,  is  all 
that  part  where  the  Loading  is  laid 
for  Carriage.  15.  The  Cart-Ladders , 
are  the  crooked  pieces  fet  over  the 
Cart-wheels  to  keep  Hay  and  Straw 
Joaden  off  them  5  in  an  Ox  Team  they 
are  termed  Thriples.  14.  The  Sloats , 
are  the  under-pieces  which  keep  the 
bottom  of  the  Cart  together,  r  5.  The 
Wain-Cope ,  is  a  long  piece  that  comes 
out  from  the  Wain  body,  to  which 
Oxen  are  faften’d.  1 6.  The  Cope  Sale 
and  Pin,  are  Irons  that  fallen  the 
Chain  with  other  Oxen  thereat,  to 
the  end  of  the  Cope.  1 7.  A  Trigen, 
a  Pole  to  ftop  the  Wheel  of  a  Cart 
when  it  goes  too  fall  down  a  fteep 
place. 

Wheel  of  a  Cart ;  it  eonfifts  of  fe- 
iml  parts,  which  are  here  fet  down 
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all  together  ;  1 .  The  Nave,  which  is! 
the  round  piece  in  the  middle  of  the 
Wheel.  2r  The  Bufhes,  that  are  Irons 
within  the  hole  of  the  Nave,  to  keep; 
it  from  wearing.  3.  Treeks,  being  the 
Iron-Hoops  about  the  Nave.  4.  Spokes. 1 
which  are  the  Wheel-ftaves  to  hold  all! 
its  parts  together,  that  are  twelve  in 
number.  5.  The  Fellees,  or  Fellows. 
being  the  pieces  which  compafs  the 
Wheels,  or  furround  the  Rim  thereof 
6.x  The  Strakes,  that  are  the  Iron-rim 
about  the  Fellows.  7.  The  Can  nails\ 
being  great  Nails  with  large  Heads,  tc 
nail  the  Strakes  on  the  Fellows  :  And;: 
laftly,  when  the  Wheel  is  Ihod  witH 
Strakes  and  Nails,  it  is  a  cotnplean 
Wheel  As  for  what  concerns  the  Ufe 
and  Make  of  a  Cart  in  general,  fee 
Waggons,  &c. 

CART-HORSEor  PLOUGH 
HORSE;  in  the  choice  of  an  Horfi 
for  either  of  thefe  purpofes,  which  1. 
the  How  Draught,  choofe  one  that  iii 
of  an  ordinary  height,  for  Horfes  ir 
the  Cart  unequally  forted,  never  Draw 
at  eafe,  but  the  tall  hang  up  the  low 
ones.  They  fhould  be  big,  large- Bo¬ 
died,  and  ftrong-Limbed,.  by  nature 
rather  inclined  to  crave  the  Whip,  than 
to  Draw  more  than  is  needful :  Foi< 
thispurpofe,  Mares  are  moft  profica 
ble,  if  you  have  cheap  Keeping  for, 
them  ;  for  they  will  not  only  do  the 
Work,  but  even  bring  yearly  Increafe 
care  inuft  alfo  be  taken  to  have  them 
well  Fore-handed  ;  that  is,  with  s 
large  Body,  a  good  Head,  Neck,  Breafi 
and  Shonldeis,  but  for  the  reft  ’tis  no' 
fo  material ;  and  be  fure  never  to  pu 
your  Draught-Horfes  to  the  Saddle; 
for  that  alters  their  Pace,  and  hurts: 
them  in  their Tabour.  For  the  ordering 
of  them,  fee  Pack-Horfe . 

CARUCAGE  or  CARUAGE 
a  Term  fometiines  us’d  in  Husbandry 
for  the  Ploughing  of  Ground,  eithe: 
ordinary  for  Grain,  Hemp  and  Line 
or  extraordinary,  for  Wood,  Diers; 
Weed,  Rape,  Panick,  and  fuch-like.. 

CARVE  or  CAR  UE,  of  Land: 
as  much  Land  as  may  be  till’d  in,  t 
Year  with  one  Plough, 

carvist: 
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C  A  R  VI S  T,  (in  Falconry)  a  Hawk 
>  call’d  in  the  beginning  of  the  Year, 
•om  its  being  carry’d  on  the  Fid. 

CASE,  of  Normandy  Glafs ,  a>  quan- 
ity  confiding  of  120  Foot.  Of 
wders  five  in  Number. 

CASH,  a  Term  us’d  by  Merchants 
>r  ready  Money . 

CASHIER,  a  Ca(h  keeper. 
CASINGS  or  COW-B  LAKES, 
Country-word  for  Cow-dung  dried 
nd  us’d  for  Fuel,  as  it  is  in  many 
laces  where  other  Firing  ts  fcarce. 
CASK,  a  kind  of  Veflel ;  alfo  an 
lead  piece. 

CASK ,  of  Sugar ,  a  Barrel  con- 
lining  from  8  to  11  C.  of  Almonds , 
bout  3  C. 

CASKET,  a  little  Coffer  or  Ca- 
inet. 

CAST,  a  Throw  ;  in  Falconry ,  a 
-t  or  couple  of  Hawks. 

To  CAST  a  Hawk  to  the  Pe arch , 
5  to  fee  her  upon  it. 

CASTING,  or  overthrowing  a 
lorfe ;  the  way  ro  do  this,  is  to  bring 
iim  upon  fome  even  Ground  that  is 
mootli  and  foft,  or  in  the  Barn  upon 
aft  Straw  ;  then  take  a  long  Rope, 
louble  it,  and  cad  a  Knot  a  yard  from 
he  Bowght;  put  the  Bowght  about 
iis  Neck  and  the  double  Rope  betwixt 
iis  Fore-legs  about  his  hinder  Paderns, 
nd  under  his  Fetlocks  ;  this  done, 
lip  the  ends  of  the  Rope  underneath 
he  Bowght  of  his  Neck,  and  draw 
hem  quick,  and  they’ll  overthrow 
dm  ;  then  make  the  ends  fad,  and 
iold  down  his  Head,  under  which 
mu.  mud:  always  be  fure  to  have  good 
lore  of  Straw;  If  you  would  at  any 
ime  Brand  him  on  the  Buttock,  or  do 
ny  thing  about  his  hinder  Legs,  that 
ie  may  not  drike,  take  up  his  con- 
rary  Foie- Leg,  and  when  you  Brand 
11m ,  fee  that  the  Iron  be  red-hot, 
nd  that  the  Hair  be  both  feared  away, 
nd  the  Flefh  fcorefied  in  every  place, 
efore  you  let  him  go. 

C  A  S  T I N  G-N  E  T  ;  there  are  two 
orts  of  thefe  Fifhing-Nets,  but  much 
like  in  ufe  and  manner  of  cading 
utj  wherein  the  whole  skill  of  the 
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Work  eonfids  ;  the  Figure  of  it  is  a$ 
follows  : 


When  tins  Net  is  exaffly  thrown 
out,  nothing  efcapes  it,  bringing  all 
away  within  its  extent,  as  well  Weeds, 
Sticks,  and  fueh  likeTrafh;  but  it’s 
thereby  often  broke,  great  care  mud 
therefore  be  had  in  what  bottoms  you 
cad  it,  and  how  ’tis  cad  off,  that  the 
Net  may  fpread  it  felf  in  its  due  di- 
menfions.  Draw  a  loop  S  of  the  main 
Cord  over  your  left  Arm,  and  grafp 
with  your  left  Hand  all  the  Net  from 
T  to  U,  about  three  Foot  from  the 
bottom,  where  the  Leads  hang,  and 
let  the  Leads  juft  red  on  the  Ground; 
with  your  right  Hand  take  up  about  a 
third  part,  as  from  D  to  L,  and  cad 
it  over  your  left  Shoulder  like  a  Cloak; 
then  take  another  third  part  from  a  to 
j,  in  your  right  Hand,  and  let  the 
refidue  remain  hanging  down  ;  Thac 
done,  dand  upright,  and  being  at 
the  place  where  you  intend  to  cad  ic 
off,  incline  your  felf  firft  a  little  to¬ 
wards  the  Left,  that  you  may  after¬ 
wards  fwing  about  your  felf  to  the 
Right,  with  the  more  Agility  ;  and 
fo  let  the  Net  lanch  out  into  a  Pond, 
and  be  fure  your  Buttons  be  not  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  Threads  of  your  Net, 
for  fear  of  endangering  your  being 
drawing  after  it. 

C  AS  T  I  N  GS  ;  by  this  term  in 
Falconry  is  underdood  any  thing  that  is 
given  an  Hawk  to  Clcanfe  and  Purge 
his  Gorge,  and  there  are  two  Sorts 
I  3,  thereof  5 
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thereof,  y\%.  Plumage,  i.  e.  Feathers 
or  Cotton,  the  latter  whereof  is  moft 
commonly  given  in  Pellets  of  about 
the  bignefs  of  a  Hazel-Nut,  made  of 
fine  foft  white  Cotton,  which  after  fhe 
hath  flipp’d,  you  mull:  conveigh  unto 
her  Gorge  and  in  the  Morning  ob- 
ferve  diligently  how  fhe  hath  rolled 
and  calt  it,  whereby  you  fhall  know 
whether  Hie  be  in  a  good  or  bad  con 
dition  3  more  particularly,  if  (lie 
calf  it  round,  white,  not  (finking,  nor 
very  moilt  or  waterifh,  file  may  be 
concluded  to  be  found  3  but  if  fhe  roll 
it  not  well,  but  cad  it  long,  with 
properties  contrary  to  the  former, 
then  fhe  is  unfound  and  full  of  Dif 
eafes. 

Befides,  if  her  calling  be  either 
black,  green,  yellowifii,  (limy  or  {link¬ 
ing,  it  denotes  her  to  be  difeafed  : 
The  former  calling  is  remedy’d  by  hot 
Meats,  and  the  latter  by  Feeding  her 
well,  and  walhing  her  Meats  in  cool 
Water,  as  of  Endive,  &c.  give  her 
alfo  one  or  two  callings  of  Cotton, 
incorporating  therewith  Incenfe  and 
Mummy  3  but  if  Ihe  dill  continue  in 
the  faid  condition,  give  her  upward 
Scouring,  made  in  this  manner  : 
«  Take  one  Scruple  of  Aloes  pulve  - 
«  riz’d,  Powder  of  Clove,  and  three 
cs  of  the  Powder  of  Cubebs,  all  in- 
44  corporated  and  wrapt  in  Cotton  3 
44  give  it  your  Hawk  empty,  having 
44  no  Meat  in  her  Pannel. 

Then,  for  the  other  cading  of  Plu¬ 
mage,  it  is  to  be  obferved.  as  the  for¬ 
mer  3  that  is,  if  in  the  Morning  you 
find  the  Feathers  round  and  not  (link¬ 
ing,  ’tis  a  good  dgn  3  but  if  it  be 
long,  flimy,  with  undigeded  Flefh, 
flicking  thereto,  and  having  an  ill 
feent,  his  exceeding  bad. 

CASTLE  GUARD-RENTS, 
Rents  paid  by  thofe  that  live  within 
the  Precinfts  or  Bounds  of  any  Ca¬ 
lf  le,  towards  the  Maintenance  of  fuch 
as  Watch  and  W;ard  there. 

CASTLE  WARD,  an  Impofition 
or  Tax  laid  upon  fuch  as  have  their 
Abode  within  a  certain  compafs  of 
any  Cadle  for  maintaining  Watch  and 
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Ward  therein  3  but  ’tis  fometimes  ta¬ 
ken  for  the  Circuit  it  felf  inhabited 
by  thofe  that  are  fubje&to  this  Service. 

CASTREL  or  KESTREL; 
a  fort  of  Hawk,  which,  in  (hape,  much 
refembles  the  Lanner  3  but  for  lize, 
like  the  Hobby :  Her  Game  is  the 
Growfe,  a  Fowl  common  in  the  North 
of  England ,  and  ellewhere  3  fhe  will 
alfo  kill  a  Partridge,  but  is  a  Bird 
of  a  very  cowardly  nature,  and  a  flow 
goer  afore- head,  and  therefore  not 
much  in  ufe. 

C  A  T  3  a  well  known  Creature 
bred  in  almofi  all  Countries  in  the 
World  :  ’Tis  a  Beafl:  of  prey,  even 
the  tame  one,  and  faid  to  be  of  three 
kinds  3  1.  The  tame  Cat.  2.  The 
wild  Wood-Cat.  3.  The  Cat  of 
Mountain.  All  which  are  of  one  Na¬ 
ture,  and  agree  much  in  Shape,  fave 
as  to  their  Bignefs  5  the  wild  Cat 
being  larger  by  much  than  the  tame, 
and  that  of  the  Mountain  much  larger 
than  the  wild  Cat.  It’s  a  Creature 
that  is  fubtil  and  watchful,  being  very 
loving  and  familiar  with  Mankind; 
and  a  mortal  Enemy  to  the  Ran 
Moufe,  and  all  forts  of  Birds,  which 
it  feizes  on  as  its  prey.  For  its  Eyes 
Authors  fay,  that  they  fhine  in  the 
Night,  and  fee  better  at  the  Full,  and 
more  dimly  at  the  Change  of  the 
Moon  3  alfo  that  her  Eyes  vary  witl 
the  Sun,  the  Apple  of  it  being  long  at 
Sun-riling,  round  towards  Noon,  and 
not  to  be  feen  at  all  at  Night,  bu 
the  whole  Eye  Chining  in  the  dark 
which  appearances  are  certainly  true: 
but  whether  they  anfwer  to  the  time: 
of  the  Day,  has  not  yet  been  obferv’dl 
Thefe  Creatures  ufually  Generate  ii 
the  Winter-feafon,  making  a  greai 
Noife,  go  Fifty-fix  Days  or  eigh: 
Weeks  with  Young,  and  bring  fort 
feveral  at  a  time  3  They  cover  theii 
Excrements,  and  love  to  keep  theii 
old  Habitations. 

CATARACT,  a  Difeafe  in  th 
Eyes,  caus'd  by  a  clotting  of  Phlegn 
between  the  Uveous  Coat  and  th! 
Cryftalline  Humour.  A'.fo  a  Difteir 
per  in  an  Hawk’s  Eyes,  which  is  nn 
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afily  removed,  and  fometimes  incu- 
able,  when  it  is  too  thick  and  of  a 
ong  continuance.  It  proceeds  from 
profs  Humours  in  the  Head,  that  fre¬ 
quently  not  only  dim,  but  extinguish 
:he  Sight  5  and  fometimes  the  Hood 
s  the  caufe  of  this  Diftemper.  The 
way  to  Cure  it,  is  by  flow  ring  her 
:wo  or  three  days  with  Aloes  or  A- 
rarick  ;  then  take  the  Powder  of 
waflied  Aloes ,  beat  fine,  to  the  quan- 
ity  of  one  Scruple,  and  two  of  Su- 
rar  Candy,  which  mingle  together,  and 
with  a  Quill  blow  it  into  your  Hawk’s 
Eyes  three  or  four  times  a  day ;  If 
this  will  not  do,  you  are  to  ufe 
Wronger  Medicines,  as  the  Juice  of 
Celandine  Roots ,  bathing  her  Eyes  of¬ 
ten  with  warm  Rofe  water,  wherein 
the  Seed  of  the  Fennigmk  has  been 
boiled. 

CATARACT  or  RHEUM,  a 
Diftemper,  as  in  other  Animals,  fo  in 
Hogs,  making  their  Eyes  water,  and 
a  moifture  afcend  up  into  their  Heads, 
it  proceeds  commonly  from  their  eating 
rotten  Fruit  that  fall  off  the  Trees, 
or  when  there  is  a  great  (lore  thereof : 
The  Remedy,  is  to  give  them  old  Ca¬ 
pers  in  their  Wafh,  or  other  Meat  ; 
and  his  alfo  ufual  to  put  among  their 
Meat,  both  red  and  white  Coleworts  , 
others  mix  Mar ff)-m  allows  among 
their  Meat;  and  fome  give  them  Liver¬ 
wort  boiled  in  Honey -water. 

CAT-BARNT-PEAR,  is  in 
fhape  and  bignefa  like  the  dry  Martin , 
but  different  in  colour,  one  fide  being 
very  ruffet,  the  other  pretty  clear,  the 
skin  fmooth,  pulp  tender,  inclining  to 
doughy,  it  has  but  little  juice,  a  ftrong 
core,  in  tafte  like  the  Befidery,  and  is 
ripe  in  Ottobcr  and  November. 

CATCH  and  HOLD;  is  a  term 
ufed  by  Wreftlers,  and  fignifies  a  Run 
ning-catching  one  of  another 

CATCH-LAND;  Land  which 
is  not  certainly  known  to  what  Parifh 
it  belongs  ;  fo  that  the  Parfon  who 
firft  gets  the  Tithes  thereof,  enjoys  it 
for  that  Year. 

CA  TERPILL  ER  ;  an  Infeft 
raoft  pernicious  to  Trees,  eating  up 
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the  Buds,  Leaves  and  Bloffoms  :  To 
prevent  it,  when  in  the  Spring  you 
firft:  perceive  them,  make  Fires  of 
fomething  that  will  fmoak  fo  near  the 
Orchard,  and  in  fucb  places,  that  the 
Wind  may  carry  as  much  Smoak 
through  the  Trees  as  may  be ;  a  thing 
frequently  ufed  in  Hemp  Iheaves,  (as 
they  are  called)  being  the  Stalk  of 
the  Hemp,  when  the  Tow  is  fepa- 
rated  from  it  ;  and  it’s  certainly  very 
good ;  but  bad  Chaff,  wet  Straw,  mu¬ 
lt  y  Hay,  or  any  thing  of  that  nature, 
nuy  do. 

Or  elfe  the  Trees  may  be  wafti’d 
with  Water  in  which  Coloyuintida , 
Wormwood  and  Tobacco- (talks  have 
been  boil’d. 

CATERPILLAR;  Is  alfo  a 
kind  of  Plant,  only  efteemed  for  its 
Seed-Velfels,  that  are  like  green  Worms 
or  Caterpillars,  fome  bigger,  fome 
lelfer.  Thefe  Plants  trail  upon  the? 
Ground,  and  muft  be  fupported  ;  the 
Seed  is  fown  yearly  in  April. 

CAT-PEAR;  a  Pear  fhap’d  much 
like  an  Hen’s  Egg,  with  an  indifferent 
long  and  thick  Stalk,  very  fmooth, 
fatined  and  dry  Skin,  clear  Colour, 
tender,  buttery  Pulp,  and  indifferent 
fweet  Juice.  It’s  a  pretty  good  Fruitj 
and  ripe  in  Ottober. 

CATS- HEAD,  a  very  large  Ap¬ 
ple,  by  fome  call’d  Go-no-further  •  the 
Tree  a  good  Bearer. 

CATS-MINT,  an  Herb  which 
Cats  much  delight  to  eat ;  good  for 
Barren nefs,  ftoppages  in  the  Womb, 
&c. 

To  CAVE  or  CRAVE,  to  fe- 
parate  the  larger  Chaff  from  the  Corn 
or  fmall  Chaff ;  alfo  great  Coals  from 
lelfer,  with  a  Rake  or  fome.  fuch  In- 
ftrument. 

CAVEZON,  a  kind  of  falfe 
Rein  to  hold  or  lead  a  Hcrfe  by  5 
the  bed  fafliion  of  which,  fee  Place  2, 
Fig.  r4. 

CAUSTIC  K,  that  is  of  a  burn¬ 
ing  quality,  fit  to  burn  the  Skin  or 
Flefh,  or  to  bring  an  Efcar  or  Cruft 
over  a  Sore,  &c.  as  Caufiick  Me¬ 
dicines. 

I  3  k 
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A  CAUST1CK  or  CAUSTICK 
STONE,  a  Compound  made  of 
feveral  Ingredients  in  order  to  burn 
great  holes  in  the  Part  to  which  it  is 
apply’d.  The  Perpetual  Caujlich  for 
Horfes  is  made  thus*  44  Let  an  Ounce 
44  of  ftrong  Aqua  fort  is ,  with  half  an 
il  Ounce  of  Silver-lace  burnt,  waftfd 
64  and  dry’d,  be  put  into  a  Matrafs  5 

placing  it  on  hot  Allies  till  the  Sil- 
“  ver  be  diifolv’d,  which  foon  turns 
reddifh.  Then  encreafing  the  Fire 
evaporate  all  die  Aqua  forth ,  and 
there  will  remain  at  the  bottom  a 
brown  Matter,  which  muft  be  kept 
4ry  and  cover’d  for  ufe.  This  Medi¬ 
cine  is  call’d  Lapis  Infernalis ,  or  die 
Infernal  Stone ,  from  the  exquifite  Pain 
it  caufes  in  the  Operation.  For  the 
Liquid  Caujlich ,  44  Take  the  Spirits  of 
44  Salt  and  Nitre,  of  each  two  Ounces, 
44  put  diem  into  a  Matrafs,  and  after 
64  die  Ebullition  is  over,  add  two 
64  Ounces  of  Mercury,  and  fet  the 
44  Matrafs  in  a  moderate  Heat,  till  the 
44  Quick-diver  be  confum’d  or  difap- 
u  pear  •  then  add  two  Drams  of  good 
44  Opium ,  and  you’ll  have  an  admira¬ 
ble  Cauftick,  which  is  to  be  kept  in  a 
Glafs-Vial. 

CAUSTICKS  or  ESCHARO- 
TICKS,  are  thofe  diings  that  burn 
the  Skin  and  Flefh  into  an  Efcar  or 
bard  Cruft ;  as  a  hot  Iron,  burnt 
Brafs,  unflacked  Lime,  fublimated  Mer¬ 
cury,  &e. 

To  CAUTERIZE,  to  apply  a 
Cautery,  to  burn  with  a  Searing- Iron. 

CAUTERY,  a  Subftance  or  Body 
endu’d  widi  a  burning  Quality,  and 
tliefe  are  of  two  forts  $  1 .  The  AClual 
Cautery ,  which  is  Fire,  or  an  In  fir  u- 
ment  made  of  Silver,  Copper,  or  Iron, 
which  being  heated  has  an  aftual  Power 
of  burning  into  any  thing,  and  an 
Immediate  Operation.  2.  The  Poten - 
lial  Cautery,  that  is,  a  Cauftick  Scone 
which  produces  the  fame  effect,  but  in 
a  longer-  fpace  of  time. 

CAUTING-IRON,  an  Iron 
with  which  Farriers  cauterize  or  fear 
thofe  parts  of  an  Horfe  diac  require 
burning. 

.  <•••••  .  n-  ■ ... . 
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C  A  W  K I N  G-T  1 M  E,  (in  falcon- 
ry)  a  Hawk’s  treading-time. 

CEDAR,  a  large  ever-green  Tree, 
that  grows  in  all  extremes  in  the  moift 
Barbadoes ,  die  hot  Bermudas  and  cold 
New  England,  even  where  the  Snow 
lyes  half  the  Year,  for  fo  it  does  on 
Mount  Libanus  •  and  dierefore ’tis  con¬ 
ceiv’d  to  be  for  want  of  Induftry  that 
it  does  not  flom  ilh  in  England  :  It  is 
rais’d  of  Seeds  fet  like  Bay-berries, 
and  the  beft  kind  [in  the  World  might 
be  had  from  the  Summer-lflands.  In 
New-England ,  diis  Tree  grows  tall, 
and  faw’d  into  Planks  makes  excellent 
and  everlafting  Flooring.  Its  Wood 
is  of  a  fragrant  Smell  and  fine  Grain, 
almoft  incorruptible  by  reafon  of  its 
bitternefs,  which  renders  it  diftafteful 
to  Worms  ;  Some  of  the  Timber  was 
found  in  the  Temple  of  Apollo  at 
Utica  of  2000  Years  ftanding,  and  the 
Statue  of  Diana  at  Epbefus  is  faid  to 
have  been  made  of  it ;  the  Shittim 
mention'd  in  Holy  Writ  is  alfo  fup- 
posM  to  have  been  a  fort  of  Cedar  : 
the  Statelinefs  of  it  for  Walks  and 
Avenues,  is  no  lefs  remarkable,  fome 
of  diem  being  reported  to  be  200  Foot 
or  more  in  height  i  They  bear  a  Cone 
as  the  Pines  do,  but  rounder  and  more 
like  Scales  ^  the  tjm"  of  fetting  them 
here  is  about  the  latter  end  of  March , 
on  a  Bed  of  good  rich  Mould  laid  ati 
leaft  two  Foot  deep,  but  no  Dung 
fhould  come  near  them  *  the  beft  time 
|  of  tranfplanting  them  is  at  three  on 
four  Years  old  they  grow  but  flowly 
the  firft  feven  or  eight  Years,  but  af-’ 
ter  wards  ftioot  up  with  as  much  fpeed 
as  moft  other  Trees  do. 

CELANDINE  or  SWALLOW 
WORT,  an  Herb  fo  call’d  from  2 
Tradition,  that  Swallows  make  ufe  o> 
it  as  a  Medicine  for  the  Eye-fight 
’Tis  effe&ual  to  clear  the  Sight  ana 
purge  Choler. 

CELASTRUS.  See  Stajf-tree. 

CELERY  an  Herb  multiplied  only 
by  Seed  which  is  very  fmall,  yellowifir 
and  of  a  longifii  Oval  Figure,  but  : 
little  bunched  *  being  not  good  but  iii 
the  end  of  Autumn  and  Winter-feafon 
'  ■  v;  :  '  •  TT 
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Tis  firft  fown  in  hot  Beds  the  begin* 
ning  of  April,  and  becaufe  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  fmallnels  of  its  Seed,  we  cannot 
he]p  fowing  it  coo  thick  $  fo  that 
without  thinning  of  it  feafonably,  be¬ 
fore  it  be  tranfplanted,  it  warps  and. 
flags  its  Head  too  much,  and  grows 
weak,  fhooting  its  Leaves  outward  af¬ 
ter  a  (haggling  manner.  In  the  trans¬ 
planting  of  it,  the  Plants  are  to  b&; 
placed  two  or  three  Inches  one  from 
another,  for  which  holes  are  made  in 
the  Nurfery-bed  with  the  Fingers  on¬ 
ly  5  what  comes  from  the  firft  fow  ing, 
is  tranfplanted  die  beginning  of  June, 
about  what  time  the  fecond  Sowing  is 
perform’d  in  open  Beds,  and  the  fame 
[hould  be  thinned,  cropped  and  tranf- 
planted  as  the  other  $  but  more  muft 
i)e  planted  the  fecond  time  than  the 
firft.  The  tranfplanting  of  diem  in 
hallow  Beds,  is  good  only  in  dry 
Grounds,  fo  that  plain  Beds  are  pro¬ 
per  for  them  ;  but  both  muft  be  tho- 
'oughly  watered  in  Summer,  which 
:on tributes  to  make  them  tender  :  In 
>r$er  to  whiten  die  fame,  begin  at  firft 
O  tye  your  Celery  with  two  Bands, 
vhen  ’tis  big  enough,  in  dry  weadier  • 
hen  earth  it  quite  up  widi  Mould 
aken  from  high  raifed  Path- ways,  or 
:lfe  cover  it  all  over  with  long  dry 
Dung,  or  dry  Leaves,  and  diis  wid¬ 
ens  it  in  three  weeks  or  a  month  ; 
$ut  becaufe  when  ’tis  whiten’d  it  rots 
s  it  ftands,  if  not  prefently  eaten  - 
tis  not  to  be  fo  earthed  up  or  covered 
vidi  Dung,  but  in  fueh  proportion  as 
'ou  are  able  to  fpend  it  out  of  band, 
■lard  Frofts  quite  fpoil  it,  and  there- 
oreupon  the  approach  thereof,  it  muft 
e  quite  cover'd  over  $  in  order  to 
^hich,  after  Tis  tytd  up  with  two 
r  thi  ee  Bands,  it’s  taken  up  with  the 
arth  at  the  beginning  of  Winter, 
Wanted  in  another  Bed,  and  the  Plants 
T  clofe  to  one  another  as  may  be  ♦, 
^hich  will  make  them  require  much 
Ts  covering  than  before,  when  more 
funder  :  To  raife  Seed  from  them, 
>me  Plants  are  to  be  tranfplanted  into 
.By-place,  after  Winter  is  paft,  which 
M  fail  to  run  to  Seed  in  Augufi. 
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The  tender  Leaves  of  die  blanch’d 
Stalk  do  very  well  in  our  Sallet,  as 
likewife  die  dices  of  the  whiten’d 
Stems,  which  being  crifp  and  fihorc, 
firft  peeled  anjd  flit  long-wife,  are  eaten 
with  Oil,  Vinegar,  Salt  and  Pepper, 
and  for  its  high  and  grateful  tafte, 
is  ever  placed  in  the  middle  of  die 
grand  Sallet,  at  Great  Mens  Table. 
Have  a  care  of  a  fmal]  red  Worm  that 
is  often  lurking  in  diefe  Stalks. 

CELLS  }  a  Name  given  by  Bota- 
nifts  to  the  Partitions  or  hollow  Places 
in  Husks  or  Pods  where  the  Seed 
lyes. 

CERT-MONEY,  a  Tribute  or 
Fine,  paid  yearly  by  the  Reftdents  of 
feverai  Manours,  to  the  Lords  thereof, 
Pro  certo  Let& ,  for  the  certain  keeping 
of  the  Leer  5  and  fometimes  to  die 
Hundred,  as  the  Manour  of  Hook  in 
Dorfetfhire  pays  Cert- Money  to  the  Hun¬ 
dred  of  Egerton . 

CHACE,  a  Station  for  wild  Beafts 
of  the  Foreft,  from  which  it  differs  in 
this  refped  }  that  it  may  be  in  the 
Poffeflion  of  a  Subject,  which  a  Foreft 
in  its  proper  and  true  Nature  cannot, 
neidier  is  it  commonly  fo  large,  nor 
endu’d  with  fo  many  Liberties  as  the 
Courts  of  Attachment,  Swain-mote, 
Juftice  Seat  of  Eyre ,  &c.  On  the  other 
Hand,  aChace  differs  from  a  Park,  for 
that  it  is  of  a  larger  Compafs,  having 
a  greater  variety  of  Game  and  more 
Overfeers  or  Keepers. 

CHAFER,  a  fore  of  Beetle,  an 
In  fed. 

CHAFER  Y,  a  Forge  in  an  Iron- 
Mill,  where  the  Iron  is  workt  into 
compleat  Bars,  and  brought  to  per- 
fedion. 

CHAFFERN,  a  Veffel  to  heat 
Water  in. 

CHAFFINCH,  a  Bird  fo  call'd 
from  its  delighting  in  Chaff,  and  by 
fome  admired  for  its  Songs,  tho’  it 
has  not  much  pleafantnefs  nor  fweet- 
nefs  therein.  They  are  plentifully 
catch’d  in  Flight-time  ^  but  their  Nefts 
are  rarely  found  tho’  they  buiJd  in 
Hedges  and  Trees  of  all  forts,  and 
make  them  of  Mofs  and  W ooll,  or  any 
I  4  tfiing 
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tiling  they  can  almod  gather  up :  They 
have  young  ones  twice  or  thrice  a 
Year,  which  are  feldotn  bred  from 
their  Ned  }  as  being  a  Bird  riot  apt 
to  take  another  Birds*  Song,  nor  to 
whiffle }  fo  thac  ftis  requilite  to  leave 
die  Old  ones  to  breed  them  up.  The 
EJfex- Finches  are  generally  allow’d  to 
Be  die  bed  fort,  botli  for  length  of 
Song  and  Variety  }  they  ending  with 
fevtral  Notes  that  are  very  pretty.  It 
is  an  hardy  Bird,  and  will  live  almod 
upon  any  Seeds,  none  coining  amifs  to 
1dm,  and  he  is  feldom  fubjetft  to  any 
Dileafe,  as  die  Canary-bird,  and  Linnet 
are  •  but  he  will  be  very  Ioufy,  if  not 
fprinkled  with  a  little  Wine  two  or 
three  times  a  Month. 

CHALDERNor  CHALDRON, 
a  dry  Englijb  Meafure  confiding  of 
four  Quarters  or  thirty-fix  Bufhels 
heap’d  up  according  to  the  feal’d  Bu  * 
fhei,  kept  at  Guild- Hall ,  London  }  but 
on  Ship-board  twenty-one  Chaldrons 
are  allow’d  to  the  Score.  Alfo  part  of 
the  Entrails  of  a  Calf,  are  commonly 
Call’d  a  Calves-cbaldron. 

C  H  A  L  K,  is  of  two  forts,  the 
hard,  dry,  ftrong  Chalk,  which  is  the 
bed  for  Lime,  and  a  foft  unftuous 
Chalk  which  is  moll  proper  for  Lands, 
becaufe  it  eafily  diflolves  with  Rain 
and  Trod.  *Tis  a  very  great  Improver 
of  mod  Lands,  and  will  even  change 
the  very  nature  of  them,  efpecially 
fuch  as  have  not  been  chalked  before  : 
But  ’tis  mod  ad\1fabie  to  mix  one 
Load  of  Chalk  with  two  or  three  of 
Dung,  Mud,  or  frefh  Mould,  which 
will  make  it  a  condant  Advantage. 
*Tis  bed  for  cold  four  Lands,  and  pro¬ 
motes  the  yielding  of  Corn  }  It  fw cet¬ 
eris  Grafs,  fo  as  to  caufe  Cartel  to  fat¬ 
ten  fpeedily,  and  Cows  to  give  thick 
Milk. 

CHALKY-LANDS,  naturally 
produce  May-weed.,  Poppeys,  Tine, 
62c.  for  Grafs  feed,  St.  Foint  Trefoil, 
and  (if  rich)  Clover  :  Their  bed  pro¬ 
duce  of  Corn  is  Barley  or  Wheat}  and 
Oats  will  do  well  on  them.  The 
proper  Manure  for  thefe  Lands,  is 
Rags,  Dungj  holding  of  Sheep, 
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but  if  Rain  happen  to  fall  on  them 
jud  after  fowing,  before  the  Grain 
gets  up,  they’ll  caufe  the  Earth  tc 
bind  lo  hard,  that  the  Corn  cannoi 
pafs  thro’  it.  This  inconvenience  in 
Hartfordffjire ,  is  prevented  by  manu¬ 
ring  thofe  Lands  with  half -rotter 
Dung,  and  fome  mix  it  with  Sand, 
which  caufes  it  to  work  Ihort  ;  Thej 
generally  fow  them  there  withW’heat 
Madin  and  Barley  }  only  after  Wheat 
they  fow  Peafe  or  Vetches. 

CHALLENGED  Cock-Fight  5  i« 
generally  to  meet  with  ten  Staves  ol 
Cocks,  and  to  make  out  of  them  21 
Pattds  (more  or  lefs)  the1  odd  Batte 
to  have  the  Madery. 

CHALLENGING}  this  is  ar 
Hunting-term  }  for  when  Hounds  01 
Beagles  at  firft  finding  the  fcent  oi 
their  Game,  prefently  open  and  cry : 
the  Huntfmen  fay,  They  challenge. 

CHAMPIONS;  Lands  not  en- 
clofed,  or  large  Fields,  Downs  01 
Places,  without  Woods  or  Hedges 
See  Er.clofures. 

CHAMPION-LYCHNIS}  a  for  to; 
Rofe,  whereof  the  bed  are,  1. The  double 
red  Rofe  like  the  dngle  kind,  fo  wel‘ 
known,  only  the  Flowers  of  this  are 
thick  and  double,  of  the  fame  delicate 
velvet  red  Colour.  2.  The  double 
white  Rofe,  like  the  lad,  but  that  the 
Flowers  are  thicker,  more  double,  and 
rather  than  the  red }  thefe  Flower 
the  end  of  June^  and  continue  till  Sep 
Member  :  They  mud  be  planted  of  Slip? 
taken  from  the  old  Roots  in  the  enc 
of  Auguft)  that  they  may  root  before 
Winter  5  for  if  fet  in  the  Spring,  they 
run  up  to  Flower,  and  dye  in  Winter 
as  the  old  Plants  are  apt  to  do 
wherefore,  the  Slips  are  to  be  fet  every 
Year,  led  the  kind  be  loft. 

CHANNEL,  of  a  Horfe ,  is  the; 
hollow  between  the  two  Bars,  or  thu 
nether  Jaw-bones  in  which  the  Tongue 
is  lodged  }  for  this  purpofe  it  fhoulo 
be  large  enough,  that  it  be  not  prefs’c 
with  the  Bit* Mouth,  which  (hould  all 
ways  have  a  Liberty  in  the  middU 
of  it.  ’  • 
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CHAPE,  f among  Hunters')  the  tip 
t  the  end  of  a  Fox’s  Tail  fo  call’d,  as 
he  Tail  it  felves  is  termed  Breech  or 
) ra j. 

CHARCOAL,  of  this  three  forts  are 
ommonly  made,  one  for  the  Iron-work , 
nother  tor  Gun-powder ,  and  a  third  for 
London  and  the  Court  ;  we’ll  begin  with 
he  firft,  the  reft  being  prepar'd  much 
fcer  the  fame  manner.  Good  Oak  is 
he  beft  Wood  for  it,  which  being  cut 
nto  Lengths  of  three  Foot  and  fet  in 
hacks  ready  for  the  coaling  $  fome 
svel  Place  in  the  Coppice  that  is  moft 
fee  frt  mStubs,is  to  be  chofen  to  make 
he  Hearth  on  ;  in  the  rnidft  of  which 
[rive  down  a  Stake  for  the  Center, 
nd  with  a  Pole  having  a  Ring  faft- 
:n’d  to  one  of  the  ends,  or  elfe  with 
Cord  put  over  the  Center,  defcribe 
Circumference  of  Twenty  Foot  or 
nore,  Semidiameter,  according  to  the 
[uantity  of  Wood  defign’d  for  coaling, 
vhich  being  near,  may  be  conveniently 
barred  in  that  Hearth,  and  which  at 
me  time  may  be,  12,  i<5,  20,  24,  or 
ven  50  Stacks.  The  Ground  marked 
>ut  muft  be  bared  of  the  Turf,  and 
>f  all  other  combuftible  Stuff  what- 
ver,  which  is  to  be  raked  up  towards 
he  Out-fide  of  the  Circumference  for 
ts  proper  ufe  ;  this  done,  and  the 
Vood  brought  thither  in  Wheel-bar- 
ows,  the  fmalleft  of  it  muft  be  pla- 
:ed  at  the  utmoft  limit  or  margin  of 
he  Hearth,  long- ways  as  it  lay  in  the 
•  tack  5  the  biggeft  pitched  up  on  end 
ound  about  againfi  the  fmall  Wood, 
:nd  all  this  within  the  Circle,  till  you 
.ome  near  five  or  fix  Foot  of  the 
-.enter  ;  at  which  diftance  you  muft 
>egin  to  fet  the  Wood  in  a  triangular 
"orrn,  till  it  come  to  be  three  Foot  high ; 
gainft  which,  again  the  greateft  Wood 
s  to  be  placed,  almoft  perpendicular, 
educing  it  from  the  triangular  to  the 
-ircular  Form,  till  being  come  within 
1  Yard  of  the  Center,  the  Wood  may 
>e  piled  long-ways,  being  careful  that 
:he  ends  of  it  do  not  touch  the  Pole  ; 
vhich  muft  now  be  ereffed  in  the  Gen*' 
:er  nine  Foot  high,  that  fo  there  remain 
1  Ground-hole,  which  is  to  be  formed 
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in  working  up  the  Stack-woods,  for 
a  T uopel,  and  the  more  commodious 
firing  of  the  Pit.  After  that  go  on  to 
pile  and  fet  the  Wood  upright  to  the 
other,  as  before,  till  having  gained  a 
yard  more,  it  be  laid  long-ways  again; 
and  thus  the  Work  is  to  be  continued, 
ftill  interchanging  the  polition  of  the 
Wood  ;  till  the  whole  Hearth  and 
Circle  be  filled,  and  piled  up  at  leaf! 
eight  Foot  high  ;  fo  drawing  in 
by  degrees  in  piling,  till  it  refemble 
the  Form  of  a  copped  brown  Loaf, 
filled  all  in  equality  with  fmalJer 
Truncheons,  till  it  lie  very  clofe,  and 
be  perfectly  and  evenly  (Taped  5  then 
fome  Straw,  Hay  or  Fern,  lhould  be 
laid  on  the  outfide  of  the  bottom  of 
the  Heap,  to  keep  the  next  cover 
from  falling  among  the  Sticks  :  Upon 
this  lay  on  the  Turf,  with  the  D-uft 
and  RubbilTi  that  was  grubbed  and 
raked  up  at  the  making  of  the  Hearth, 
and  reierved  near  the  Circle  of  it  ; 
with  which  cover  the  whole  Heap  of 
Wood,  to  the  very  top  of  the  Pit, 
reafonably  thick,  that  fo  the  Fire  may 
not  vent,  but  in  the  places  where  you 
intend  it  5  and  if  in  preparing  the  Hearth 
at  firft,  there  did  not  rilefufficient  Turf 
and  Rubbifh  for  this  work,  it  muft  be 
fupplied  with  fome  from  near  to  the 
heap  ;  and  there  are  thofe  that  cover 
this  again,  with  a  landy  or  finer  Mould, 
which  if  it  clofe  well,  need  not  be  above 
an  inch  or  two  thick.  Next,  provides 
Screen,  by  making  light  Hurdles  with 
flit  Rods,  and  Straw  of  a  coin- 
petent  thicknefs,  to  keep  off  the  Wind, 
and  broad  and  high  enough  to  defend 
an  oppofite  fide  to  the  very  top  of  the 
Pit,  and  fo  as  to  beeafily  remov’d  up¬ 
on  occafion. 

1  Tings  being  thus  difpofed,  fet  Fire 
to  the  Heap,  but  firft  be  provided  of  a 
Ladder  to  afcend  to  the  top  of  the  Pit  x 
which  Ladder  is  ufually  made  of  a 
curved  Tiller,  to  apply  to  the  cenvex 
part  of  the  Heap,  and  it  muft  be  cue 
full  of  Notches,  for  the  more  commo¬ 
dious  fetting  of  the  Feet  on,  while 
they  govern  the  Fire  above :  Wherefore, 
now  they  pull  up  and  take  away  the 
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Stake  that  was  ere&edat  the  Center  to 
guide  the  building  of  the  Pile,  and 
Carry  off  the  Tunnel  ;  then  about  a 
peck  off  char-coal  is  put  in,  left  to  fall 
10  the  bottom  of  the  Hearth,  and 
Coals  caft  upon  them  that  are  fully 
kindled  ;  that  when  diofe  were  firft 
fet  in,  are  beginning  to  fink,  throw  in 
more  Fuel,  and  fo  on,  till  the  Coals 
have  all  taken  Firing  up  to  the  top  ; 
then  cut  a  large  and  reafonable  thick 
Turf,  and  clap  it  over  the  hole  or 
mouth  of  the  Tunnel,  flopped  up  clofe. 
Laftly,  with  the  handles  of  your  Ra¬ 
kers,  &c4  make  Vent-holes  thro’  the 
Stuff  that  covers  the  Heap,  to  the  ve¬ 
ry  Wood,  in  Ranges  two  or  three  foot 
dilfant  quite  round,  from  about  a  foot 
of  the  top,  tho'  fome  begin  them  at  the 
bottom  5  a  day  after,  begin  another 
row  of  holes  a  foot  and  an  half  beneath 
the  former,  and  fo  on  till  you  arrive 
at  the  Ground,  as  there  is  occafion  5 
and  take  notice,  that  as  the  Pit  does 
coal  and  fink  towards  the  Center,  it 
is  continually  to  be  fed  with  ihortand 
fitting  Wood,  that  no  part  remain  un- 
fired,  and  if  it  Chars  fafier  at  one  part 
than  at  another,  there  clofe  up  the 
Vent-holes,  and  open  them  where  need 
is.  A  Pit  in  this  manner  will  be 
burning  five  or  fix  days  ;  and  as  it 
Coals,  the  fmoke  from  thick  and  grofs 
Clouds,  will  grow  biewer  and  die 
whole  mafs  fink  accordingly  *  fo  that 
hereby  they  may  the  better  know  how 
to  flop  and  govern  their  Spi rabies  ; 
there  are  only  requisite  two  or  three 
days  for  cooling,  which  the  Work- men 
promote  (the  vents  being  flopped)  by 
taking  off  the  outward  covering  with 
a  Rubber, but  not  above  the  fpace  of  a 
Yards  breadth  at  a  time  ;  at  firft  they 
remove  the  coarfefl  and  groffefl  of  it, 
throwing  the  finer  over  die  Heap  a- 
gain,  that  fo  it  may  neither  cool  too 
haftily,  nor  endanger  the  burning  and 
reducing  all  to  Allies,  fhould  the  whole 
be  uncover'd  and  expos’d  to  the  Air 
at  once  5  and  thus ’tis  done  by  degrees. 
Having  now  all  the  Symptoms  of  die 
whole  Heap's  being  thoroughly  chalk’d, 
take  out  the  Coals  firft  round  the  bot- 
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tom,  fo  as  the  Coals,  Rubbilh  and  Duf 
finking  and  falling  in  together,  mx 
choak  and  extinguifn  the  Fire;  loac 
the  Coals  when  fufficiently  cooled, wid 
a  long-toothed  Rake  and  a  Vann,  inu 
the  Coal-wains,  made  clofe  with  Board: 
purpofely  to  carry  them  to  Market 
The  gr offer  fort  of  thefe  Coals  an 
commonly  referv’d  for  the  Forges  anc 
Iron-works,  the  middling  and  fmootli 
er  put  up  in  Sacks,  and  carried  tc 
London ,  &c.  and  fuch  as  are  charred  ol 
the  Roots,  if  pick’d  out,  are  accounted 
befit  for  Chymical  Fires  :  But  for  Coa 
for  the  Powder-mills,  ’tis  made  oj 
Alder- wood, tho’  Lime-tree  were  mucl 
better,  cut,  flacked,  and  laid  on  the 
Hear  di, as  before;  but  the  Wood  fhould 
firft  be  wholly  disbark’d  the  Midfuramei 
before,  and  being  dioroughiy  dry,  tna] 
be  coaled  in  die  fame  mediod,  the  Heaj; 
or  Pits  only  fomewhat  fmaller,  becaufe 
they  coal  not  fuch  great  quantities  at 
before  ;  the  form  of  the  top  is  alfc 
fomewhat  flatter,  on  which  they  like: 
wife  fling  all  their  Rubbifh  and  Duft: 
and  begin  not  to  cover  at  the  bottom 
as  in  the  former  Example  :  In  like 
manner,  when  they  have  rak'd  up  thf- 
Fire  in  the  Tunnel,  and  flopp’d,  they 
begin  to  draw  their  Duft  by  degree: 
round  die  Heap,  as  diis  proportional 
bly  Fires,  till  diey  come  about  to  thi 
bottom  ;  all  difpatched  in  two  days. 

C  H  A  R  D  S  of  jirtichoaks  ;  other 
wife  call  d  Cofiones ,  are  the  Leaves  0: 
fair  Artichoak-plants,  tied  and  wrapp’o 
up  in  Straw,  in  Autumn  and  Winte: 
being  cover’d  all  over,  but  at  the  ver 
top  ;  which  Straw  makes  diem  grov. 
white,  and  thereby  lofe  a  little  of  their 
bitternefs  ;  fo  that  when  boiled,  the: 
are  ferved  up  like  tru e  Spamfb  Cardoonn 
but  yet  not  fo  good  ;  befides.  the  Leave 
are  apt  to  rot  and  perifh,  during  thr 
time  of  their  whitning. 

C  H  A  R  D  S  of  Beets ,  Plants  ci 
white  Beets  tranfplanted  in  a  well  pre 
pared  Bed,  at  a  full  Foot's  diftance 
producing  great  tops,  that  in  die  midi, 
thereof  have  a  large,  white,  thick 
downy  and  Cotton-like  main  (boon 
which  is  the  true  chard  ufed  in  Pota 
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is  and  Intermeffes.  When  white 
:ets  have  been  fown  in  hot  Beds, 
in  naked  Earth  in  Match  ;  that 
hich  is  yelloweft  is  tranfplanted 
>  Beds  purpofely  prepared,  and  be- 
g  weil  water’d  in  the  Summer,  they 
ow  big  and  ftrong  enough  to  refift 
e  hard  Winter’s  Cold,  if  they  be 
ver’d  with  long  dry  Dung,  as  we 
)  Arcichoaks  :  In  April  they  are  un- 
vered,  and  the  Earth  drefs’d  care- 
lly  about  them,  and  fo  produced- 
heir  Seed  is  gathered  in  July  and 
luguft. 

CHARGES,  (among  Farriers ) 
e  outward  Applications  to  the  Bo¬ 
ies  of  Animals,  but  Horfes  more  par- 
cularly  5  and  are  prepared  divers 
ays,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
fifeafe,  which  may  be  found  under 
leir  refpettive  Heads  ;  and  to  recite 
le  manner  of  preparing  fome  few  of 
iem,fhall  ferveinthis  place.  Wherefore, 

.  To  make  a  Charge  for  a  Wrench  or 
lip  in  the  Shoulder,  Hip,  &c.  For  all 
irts  of  Scratches,  to  affwage  Swel- 
ngs,  and  draw  out  bad  Humours^ 
ad  the  like :  Take  of  Vi  heat  weal  two 
ounds,  pour  a  little  White  wine  into 
and  put  all  into  a  Kettle,  as  if 
ou  were  to  make  aPoultifs  5  when  it 
5  well  mixed,  add  thereto  half  a  pound 
f  Bole  Armoniack  in  fine  Powder,  and 
ne  pound  of  Zngliff)  Honey  ;  fet  the 
'hole  Compound  upon  the  Fire,  and 
oil  it,  keeping  it  continually  fiirring; 
1  the  boiling  flip  in  half  a  pound  of 
lack  Pitch,  keeping  it  fiirring  ;  when 
:  is  boiled  enough,  put  thereto  half 
pound  of  ordinary  Turpentine ,  Oil  of 
ay ,  Cummin ,  Althaa ,  Dragons-Blood , 
ay-Berries-i  Fenugreek ,  beat  to  Powder, 
ine- feed-  Meal,  of  each  two  Drams  ; 
/hich  boil  together  again,  ftill  keep- 
ig  them  ftirring,  till  they  be  well  in- 
orporated,  and  therewith  pretty  warm, 
harge  the  grieved  place.  2.  For  a 
leftr in gent-Charge,  to  be  applied  to 
roken.  and  diflocated  Bones, being  firft 
et,  or  to  take  moift  Humours  from 
|^eeping-wounds,  or  to  dry  up  bad 
him, ours.  Take  four  ounces  fof  Oil 
f  Bay}  Orpi Cantharides ,  and  Euphor- 
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bium ,  two  of  each  made  all  into  fine 
Powder,  mix  them  with  the  Oil  of 
Bay  very  well,  and  therewith  Charge 
the  Part  affefted.  3  For  a  cold  Charge, 
take  Bole- Armoniack,  Wheat-flower ,  the 
White  of  an  Egg,  and  Aqua-vit£,  or 
White-wine,  which  beat  altogether 
pretty  thick,  and  upon  brown  Paper 
apply  it  to  the  Part  ,  when  it  is  dry, 
lay  on  frefh  :  Note,  That  Part  fhould 
be  kept  out  of  the  Water,  if  you  in¬ 
tend  the  Plaifter  fhould  flay  on.  4. For 
Pains  and  Inflammations  of  the  Eves, 
take  a  Charge  made  of  rotten  Apples , 
or  of  frefh  Apples  roafted  under  Afhes 
(the  Seeds  taken  out)  put  the  Pulp  beat 
in  a  Stone-mortar,  and  fprinkled  with 
Rofe-water  5  apply  tins  Charge  to  the 
Eye  with  foft  Wax. 

To  C  H  A  R  K  or  C  H  A  R  R,  to 
burn  Wood  for  the  making  of  Char¬ 
coal. 

CHARTER-PARTY,  an  In- 
ftrument  or  Writing  drawn  between 
Merchants  and  Seafaring-men  about 
their  Affairs  ^  or  between  Owners  of 
Ships  and  the  Maflers  or  Commanders, 
containing  Articles  or  Particulars  of 
their  refpedive  Covenants  or  Agree¬ 
ments. 

To  CHASE,  to  hunt,  to  purfue, 
to  drive  or  fright  away;  alfo  to  work 
Plate,  as  Goldfmiths,  Repairers,  and 
other  Artificers  do  :  In  a  Law  fenfe ,  to 
drive  Cartel  to  or  from  a  Place,  as  to 
Diftrefs,  to  a  Fortier,  &c. 

CHASSERY,  or  BES1DERY-SAN- 
DPY,  and  the  Ambret-Pear ,  have  a 
refemblance  with  each  other,  being 
both  roundifh,  but  the  latter  flatter, 
and  having  an  Eye  or  Crown,  hollow- 
er  or  deeper  funk,  whereas  the  other's 
Eye  jet  out,  and  is  fomewhat  like  a 
Lemmon  ;  they  are  much  alike  in  big- 
nefs  and  colour,  tho’  the  Ambret  be 
generally  deeper  coloured  ;  both  their 
Stalks  are  firaight  and  pretty  long,  the 
Chaffery’s  the  thickeft.  They  ripen  in 
November  and  December, and  fomedmes 
in  January  :  Their  Pulp  is  fine  an# 
butter-like,  their  Juice  fugared  and  a 
little  perfum’d;  the  Ambret  being  iefs 
than  the  other,  its  Pulp  a  little  more 
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gr-e^niffi,  Kernels  blacker,  and  fomewhat*  mg  be  good  it  will  come  in  that  fpace 
rougher  .  ;  The  Chaff ery  is  pretty  often  but  if  you  find  it  does  not,  more  is  t< 
bunched  and  wa try, differing  in  Wood;  be  putin  ;  being  come,  you  rouft  wit] 


the  Ambret  very  thorny,  the  other 
pretty  (lender,  and  (hooting  out  fome 
points,  but  not.  (harp,  defighting  in 
dry  Ground  ;  but  the  Ambret  on  a 
bad  Soil,  has  its  Fruit  of  a  faintifh 
tafle,  and  a  hidden  dry  rottennefs  in 
Biany  of  them,  and  is.  long 'before  it 
comes  to  bear. 

CHECK,  a  Term  us'd  in  Vaul- 
tonry ,  when  an  Hawk  forfakes  her  pro¬ 
per  (Hmejo  fly  at  Pies, Crows,  Rooks, 
or  the  like,  eroding  her  in  her  Flight. 

CHE  DDE  R-C  HEES  E,a  fort 
of  Cheefe  fo  call’d  from  a  Place  near 
the  City  of  Wells  in  SometfetjJnre ;  be¬ 
ing  fo  large,  as  fometimes  to  require 
morp  than  one  Perfon  to  fet  them  on 
the  Table. 

CHEESE,  is  a  ffiain  Profit  that 
arifes  from  a  Dairy,  whereof  there  are 
divers  kinds,  as  New-milk,  or  Morning* 
Milk-Cheefe ,  Nettle-Cheefe ,  F lit  ten-  Cheefe  , 
and  Edifh  or  After  math~Cbeefe  ;  all 
which  have  their  {everal  orderings  and 
compofitions  $  to  begin  with  the  firfl:. 
I,  To  make  Morning  M'tlk-Cheef ?, which 
is  ordinarily  bed  made  in  our  King¬ 
dom,  Take  Milk  early  in  the  Morning 
as  it  comes  from  the  Cow,  and  fyle  it 
into  a  clean  Tub;  then  take  all  the 
Cream  alfo  from  the  Milk  you  milk¬ 
ed  the  Evening  before,  and  drain  it 
into  the  New -milk  ;  that  done,  take 
a  pretty  quantity  of  clear  Water,  and 
having  made  it  fcalding-hot,  pour  it 
into  the  Milk  alfo  to  fcald  the  Cream 
and  it  together  ;  let  it  (land,  and  cool 
it.  with  a  Difh  till  it  be  no  more  than 
Inke-warm  :  Then  go  to  the  Pot  where 
the  Earning-Bag  hangs,  and  take  fo 
much  of  the  Earning  from  thence, with¬ 
out  (lin  ing  of  the  Bag,  as  will  ferve 
for  the  proportion  of  Milk,  and  drain 
the  lame  very  carefully  therein  ;  for  if 
the  lead  Moat  of  the  Curd  of  the 
Earning  fall  into  the  Cheefe,  it  will- 
make  it  rot  and  mould  :  When  the 
Earning  is  put  in,  let  the  Milk  be  co¬ 
ver’d,  and  fo  let  it  dand  for  half  an 
hour  or  thereabouts,  for  if  the  Earn- 


a  Difh  in  your  hand,  break  and  ma(] 
the  Curd  together,  palling  and  turn 
ing  it  diverfiy  ;  wiiich  done,  pref 
very  gently  with  the  flat  Palms  of  you 
Hands,  the  Curd  down  into  the  bol 
tom  of  the  T ub  ;  then  with  a  thii 
Difh,  take  the  Whay  from  it  as  clea 
as  you  can,  and  fo  having  prepared  ; 
Cheefe- fat  anfwerable  to  the  propor 
tion  of  your  Curd,  with  both  Hand 
joined  together,  put  the  Curd  then 
on,  and  break  it,  preffing  it  hard  dow; 
into  the  Fat  till  you  have  filled  th 
fame  :  After  that  lay  the  hard  Cheefe 
board  upon  the  top  of  the  Curd,  an< 
a  fmall  Weight  thereupon  that  th 
Whay  may  drop  from  it  into  the  un 
der- VeflTel,  when  it  has  done  droppin 
take  a  large  Cheefe  cloth  wet  in  coL 
Water,  lay  it  on  the  Cheefe- board, an 
turn  the  Cheefe  upon  it  ;  then  lay  th 
Cloth  into  the  Cheefe-fat,  and  fo  pu 
the  Cheefe  therein  again,  and  with 
chin  (lice  thrufl  the  fame  down  on  even 
fide  5  that  done,  laying  the  Cloth  all 
over  the  top,  lay  on  the  Cheefe-boaro 
and  carry  it  to  the  Prefs,  there  pre; 
fing  it  under  a  fufficient  weight 
When  the  Cheefe  has  continued  the" 
half  an  hour,  you  are  to  take  and  un; 
it  into  a  dry  Cloth,  or  put  it  into  th 
Prefs  again  ;  and  thus  it  ffiould  U 
turned  into  dry  Cloths  at  leaf!:  five  <• 
fix  times  the  firfl:  Day,  and  dill  pi. 
under  the  Prefs  again,  not  taking 
out  till  the  next  Day  in  the  Evenin 
at  foonefl  ;  the  lafi:  time  it  is  turn” 
you  muft  turn  it  into  the  dry  Fat  with 
out  any  Cloth  at  all.  When  it  hi  | 
been  diffidently  prefled  and  taken  fro: 
the  Far,  you  are  to  lay  it  in.  a  Kimnw 
rubbingic  firfl  on  the  one  fide,  andthr 
on  the  other,  with  Salt,  and  fo  let 
lie  all  that  Night;  next  Morning,  y< 
mull  do  the  like  again,  and  fo  turn 
out  upon  the  Brine  which  comes  fro: 
the  Salt,  two  or  three  Days  more,  s 
cording  to  the  bignefs  of  the  Cheefe 
after  this,  lay  it  upon  a  fair  Table 
Shelf  to  dry,  forgetting  not  every  di 


rub  It  all  over  with  a  clean  Cloth, 
d  alfo  to  turn  it  till  fuch  time  as  it 
thoroughly  dry,  and  tic  to  go  i^o 
e  Cheefe  treck  ;  in  this  manner  of 
ying  it  muft  be  obferv’d,  to  lay  it 
ft  in  a  place  where  it  may  dry  ha- 
ly,  and  afterwards  where  it  may  dry 
ore  at  leafure. 

2.  To  make  a  Cheefe  of  two  Meals, 
of  the  Morning’s  New-mi!k,and  the 
renings  Cream-milk,  you  muft  do  it 
:er  the  fame  manner,  and  fo  you 
aft  if  you  make  a  ftmple  Morning- 
ilk  Cheefe,  which  is  all  ef  new  Milk 
d  nothing  elfe  5  only  you  are  to  put 

the  Earning  as  foon  as  the  Milk  is 
led,  if  it  have  any  warmth  therein, 
d  not  fcald  it  ;  but  if  the  warmth 
'  loft,  it  muft  be  put  into  a  Kettle, 
id  receive  the  Air  of  the  Fire, 

3.  For  a  very  dainty  Nettle- Cheefe , 
hich  is  the  ftneft  Summer-Cheefe  that 
n  be  eaten,  you  muft  proceed  in  every 
fpeff  as  before,  in  the  New-milk 
heefe  compound  ;  only  you  are  to 
it  the  Curd  into  a  very  thin  Cheefe- 
t  not  above  half  an  inch;  or  a  little 
ore,  deep,  at  the  moft  5  and  when 
)u  come  to  dry  them,  as  foon  as  they 
e  drained  from  the  Brine,  you  fhould 
y  them  upon  frefh  Nettles,  and  co¬ 
ir  them  all  over  with  the  fame,  that 

lying  where  they  may  feel  the  Air, 
ey  may  ripen  therein,  obferving  to 
new  your  Nettles  once  in  two  days, 
sd  every  time  they  are  renewed,  to 
.rn  the  Cheefe  or  Cheefes,  and  to  ga- 
ier  the  Nettles  as  much  without 
:alks  as  may  be  ;  for  the  fewer  wrin¬ 
gs  your  Cheefe  has,  and  the  evener 
is,  the  more  curious  is  the  Houfe- 
ife  accounted. 

4.  If  you  would  make  Tlitten  milh 
beefe,  which  is  the  coarfeft  of  all 
■heefes,  you  muft  take  fome  of  the 
lilk  to  heat  it  upon  the  Fire  to  warm 
ie  reft  ;  but  if  it  be  four,  fo  as  that 
3U  dare  not  adventure  the  warming 
f  it  for  fear  of  breaking,  then  you 
re  to  heat  Water,  with  which  warm 
,and  putting  in  your  Earning,  as  be- 
>re  flhew’d,  gather,  prefs,  laic  and 
ry  it?  as  you  did  all  other  Cheefes. 


5.  Then,  for  your  Eddifi  or  Winter* 
Cheefe ,  there  is  no  difference  between 
it  and  your  Summer-Cheefe,  as  to  the 
making  thereof;  only  becaul'e  the  Sea- 
fon  of* [he  Year  denies  a  kindly  drying 
or  hardening  thereof,  it  varies  much  in 
tafte,  and  will  be  always  foft ;  ofthefe 
Eddifh  Cheefes  you  may  make  as  many 
kinds  as  of  Summer-Cheefes,as  of  one 
Meal,  two  Meals,  or  of  Milk  that  is 
Vlitten.  See  Cream-Cheefe. 

C  H  E  E  S  L  1  P,  an  In feft,  the. 
fame  as  the  Sow  or  Hog-Eoufe. 

CHEESLIP  -  BAG  or  CHEESELP- 
BAG,  the  Bag  in  which  Houfe-wives 
prepare  and  keep  their  Kennet  foe 
Cheefe  :  ,'Tis  the  Stomach-bag  of  a 
young  Sucking  Calf  that  never  taftes 
any  other  Food  than  Milk,  where  the 
Curd  lies  undigefted  ;  ofthefe  Bags 
you  are  to  provide  your  felf  with  good 
ftore,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year.  In 
order  therefore  to  prepare  your  Ken- 
net,  at  fir  ft  open  the  Bag,  pour  out  in¬ 
to  a  clean  Veffel  the  Curd  and  thick 
Subftance  thereof;  but  the  reft  which  is 
not  curded  is  to  be  put  away ;  open 
the  Curd,  out  of  which  pick  all  man¬ 
ner  of  Motes, either  of  Grafs,  or  Filth 
gotten  into  the  fame  ;  then  wafh  the 
Curd  in  many  cold  Waters  till  it  be  as 
white  and  clean  from  all  forts  of  Motes 
as  is  poffible  ;  afterwards  lay  it  on  a 
clean  Cloth,  that  the  Water  may  drain 
from  it;  which  done,  lay  it  in  another 
dry  Veffel,  and  take  an  handful  or  two 
of  Salt  to  rub  the  Curd  exceedingly 
there  with  ;  then  take  your  Bag  and 
wafti  it  alfo  in  divers  cold  Waters, 
till  it  be  very  clean,  and  put  the  Curd 
and  Salt  into  tine  Bag,  the  Bag  being 
alfo  well  rubbed  with  Salt  ;  Sait  the 
outfide  likewife  all  over,  and  let  the 
Pot  that  contains  the  Bag  be  llopt  clofe 
a  whole  year,  before  you  make  life  of 
the  Rennet.  As  for  hanging  the  Bags 
in  a  Chimney-corner,  as  coarfe  Hdule- 
wives  do,  it’s  a  fluttifh  way,  and  un-' 
wholefome  5  and  the  fpreading  of  the. 
Runner  while  it  is  new,  makes  the 
Cheefe  heavy  and  fo  prove  hollow. 
When  the  Rennet  or  Earning  is  fit  to 
be  us’d,  it  iltould  be  tea  ton’d  after  this 
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gfianner  $  open  the  Bag,  put  the  Curd 
into  a  Stone-Mortar  or  a  Bowl,  and 
with  a  Wooden  Peftle  or  a  Rolling- 
pin,  beat  it  exceedingly  5  then  add 
thereto  the  yolks  of  two  or  three  Eggs, 
and  half  a  pint  of  the  fweeteft  and 
thickeft  Cream  you  can  fleet  from  your 
Milk,  with  a  Penny-worth  of  Saffron, 
finely  dried  and  beaten  to  Powder,  as 
alfo  a  little  Cloves  and  Mace,  and  ftir 
them  all  well  together,  till  they  appear 
bnt  as  one  Subftance,  and  then  put  all 
into  the  Bag  again  :  Afterwards  you 
are  to  make  a  very  ftrong  Brine  of  Wa¬ 
ter  and  Salt,  and  therein  boil  an  hand¬ 
ful  of  Saxifrage,  which  when  it  is 
cold,  clear  into  a  clean  earthen  Veffel  y 
take  out  of  the  Bag  half  a  dozen 
Spoonfuls  of  the  former  Curd,  and 
mix  it  with  the  Brine  ^  thac  done, 
doling  the  Bag  up  again,  hang  it  with 
the  Brine  ;  and  in  any  cafe  alfo,  Peep 
in  the  Brine  a  few  Walnut-tree  Leaves, 
and  fo  keep  your  Rennet  a  Fortnight 
after  before  you  ufe  it :  In  this  manner 
drefs  your  Bags,  fo  as  you  may  ever 
have  one  ready  after  another,  and  the 
youngeft  a  Fortnight  old  ever  at  the 
laft,  for  that  will  make  the  Earning 
quick  and  (hary,  fo  that  four  Spoon¬ 
fuls  of  it  will  be  enough  for  the  ga¬ 
thering  and  feafoning  of  at  Ieaft 
twelve  Gallons  of  Milk  ;  and  this  is 
the  choice!!  and  bell  Earning  thac  pof- 
fibly  can  be  made. 

CHERRY -BRANDY,  is  ufu- 
ally  made  with  Black-Cherries ,  by  fill 
ing  a  Bottle  half  full  with  them,  and 
adding  Brandy  thereto,  till  the  Bot¬ 
tle  be  near  quite  full  ^  let  it  be  lhaken 
fometimes,  and  within  a  Month  it  will 
be  ready  to  Drink  .•  Or  if  the  like 
quantity  of  Goofe-berries,  inftead  of 
Cherries,  be  put  in,  it  will  make  the 
Brandy  very  delicious  5  and  to  have 
the  Brandy  dukify’d,  and  to  give  it  a 
fine  Flavour,  put  in  Lome  Sugar  with 
Rasberries. 

CHERRY-TREE  5  Stocks 
for  itareraifed  from  Cherry- Hones  Set 
or  Sowed,  or  from  young  wild  Cherry- 
trees  taken  out  of  Woods,  or  Suckers 
got  from  the  common  harih  red  Cher- 
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ry.  The  wild  Stocks  make  handfome 
Standard-Trees,  but  tho’  grafted  with 
a  good  kind,  they  do  not  in  many 
Countries  bear  Fruit  fo  plentifully  as 
the  Suckers  of  the  Red,  being  grafted 
do  ;  which  laft  are  of  a  much  fmaller 
growth  than  thofe  of  the  wildddndare, 
and  fo  fitted  to  graft  Cherries  on,  for 
Wall  or  Dwarf-trees  :  But  Cherries 
grafted  on  Plum-trees  will  not  profper 
long,  nor  Plums  on  Cherries  j  there- 
fore  feveral  forts  of  Cherries,  of  va¬ 
rious  Colours,  fome  early,  and  fome 
late,  are  tobefet  ^  but  for  the  Orchard 
or  Field,  the  Flanders  is  the  beft.  The 
Great  bearing  Cherry-tree  is  alfo  a 
very  good  kind,  and  feldom  fails,  tho 
late  ripe  in  a  cold  and  lharp  Spring, 
the  fame  hanging  a  Fortnight  after 
they  are  red,  before  they  are  through 
ripe,  and  are  fitted  for  the  coldeft  pla¬ 
ces.  However  this  Fruit  thrives  beft, 
when  grafted  on  the  Black-Cherry 
Stock,  which  is  commonly  done  aboui 
a  Yard  from  the  ground,  by  Whip 
grafting  •  they  may  iikewife  be  ino* 
culated  or  budded  on  their  own  kind. 
The  advantages  of  a  Cherry-Orchard 
are  very  great  5  Thirty  Acres  at  Sit- 
temburg  in  Kenty  producing  above  z 
Thoufand  pounds  in  one  Year,  which 
yet  might  be  but  once  ^  tho’  they  art 
ufually  worth  ten  or  fifteen  pounds  pet 
Acre. 

The  beft  Cherries  for  eating  arc 
fuch  as  are  of  an  hard  Subftance,  and 
they  muft  be  fully  ripe  5  the  watry 
ones  are  to  be  avoided,  as  being  cold, 
and  eafily  putrifying,  and  the  four  are 
more  wholefome  5  the  fweet  move  the 
Body,  and  are  eafily  concofted  in  the 
Stomach  ;  being  eaten  in  the  Morning; 
they  quench  the  Thirft,  refrefh  and 
provoke  the  Appetite  5  the  dry  are 
aftringenc,  but  pieafant  to  the  Stomach, 
and  make  a  Man  have  a  good  Appetite 
to  his  Viftuals,  efpecially  if  boili 
ed  with  a  good  quantity  of  Sugar  on 
them.  But  how  pieafant  foever  the 
fweet  may  be  to  the  Palate,  they  are 
Enemies  to  the  Stomach,  efpecially  the 
watry,  filling  it  full  of  Wind,  &c.  Sc 
that  few  are  to  be  eaten  at  once,  and 
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mediately  after  Meat  of  an  excellent 
b  fiance. 

CHERR  Y-W  I N  E  *  take  the  bed 
jerries,  pick  and  fione  them  5  then 
ain  them  to  a  Gallon  of  Juice,  and 
Id  two  pounds  of  Sugar,  which  be- 
g  put  into  a  Tub,  let  it  Work  $  and 
ten  done,  hop  it  up  for  two  Months, 
it  done,  draw  and  bottle  it  with  a 
tie  Sega?,  and  let  it  be  kept  fix  weeks 
-  ufe. 

CHERVIL,  an  Herb  multiplied 
ly  by  Seed,  this  is  blrck,very  fmall, 
stty  longifh,  ftriped  long  ways,  and 
ows  upon  Plants  fown  the  Autumn 
fore,  knitting  and  opening  in  June. 
le  Musked  fort  is  one  of  our  Saliet- 
rnitures,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
ring,  while  die  Leaves  are  tender, 
very  agreeable.  It  remains  many 
ars,  without  being  fpoiled  by  the 
off,  and  runs  to  Seed  in  the  begin- 
ig  of  Juue.  As  for  the  ordinary 
e,  for  Sallet  alfo,  *tis  Annua],  and 
little  thereof  fhould  befowed  month- 
,  as  there  is  occafion  for  it.  It  runs 
ry  eafily  to  Seed,  and  if  you  would 
ive  fome  of  it  betimes,  it  muft  be 
reed  by  die  end  of  Autumn  ^  the 
alks  are  cut  down  as  foon  as  they 
gin  to  grow  yellow,  and  the  Seed 
at  out,  as  is  done  by  that  of  other 
ants. 

CHESHIRE,  a  maritime  Coun- 
,  in  the  North- Well  par  s  of  Eng- 
nd ,  has  on  the  Eaft  Staff ordfhire  and 
why  {hire,  on  the  Weft  the  Irifl-Sea, 
ith  two  Counties  of  Wales,  Tlintfklre 
d  Denbigbfhire  on  the  North  tan 
(hire,  2nd  on  the  South  Sinopfhire  : 
's  length  from  Eaft  to  Weft  is  about 
irty  five  Miles,  and  its  breadth  twenty 
re  from  North  to  South  ^  in  which 
mpafs  is  Laid  to  contain  720000 
:res  of  Ground?  and  about  24054 
oufes  }  die  whole  is  divided  in  feven 
andred  eighty  three  Parifties,  and 
reive  Market-Towns,  among  which 
>ne  but  Chefter  fends  Members  to  Par¬ 
ent.  The  Air  of  this  County  is 
healthful,  that  People  generally  live 
ry  long  here  ;  and  as  flat  as  the  Land 
it  lies,  yet  it  has  feveral  Hills  of 
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Note,  particularly  thofe  which  divide 
it  from  Staffordfhire  and  Derbyjhire  .* 
Here  are  alio  many  noted  Woods  and 
Forefts,  as  namely,  Delamere  and  Mac~ 
les fie  Id's  Forefts  ;  and  as  for  Parks* 
Cheshire  has  fuch  a  number  of  them* 
that  almoft  every  Gentleman  has  one 
peculiar  to  himfelf.  Heaths  and  Mof- 
fes  are  frequently  here  $  the  firft  fer- 
ving  to  feed  Sheep  and  Horfes,  and 
the  other  to  make  Turf  for  Fuel.  It’s 
a  Country  well  watered  with  Rivers, 
as  the  Dee  in  the  South-Weft  parts, 
the  Weever  in  the  middle,  and  the  Mer- 
fey  in  the  North  parts,  bordering  oa 
Lancafiire  5  the  firft  whereof  has  this 
obfervable  in  it,  That  upon  the  falling 
of  much  Rain,  it  rifes  but  little,  buc 
if  the  South -wind  beats  long  on  it,  ic 
is  then  apt  to  fwell  and  overflow. 
Here  are  alfo  many  others,  befides 
Pools,  which  with  the  above-mentio¬ 
ned  Rivers,  yield  abundance  of  ex¬ 
cellent  Fiih,  Tiie  County,  indeed,  in 
general,  abounds  more  in  good  Paftu- 
rage,  than  Corn ;  and  its  peculiar 
Commodities  are,  Salt  and  Cheefe, 
both  much  in  requeft  all  England  o- 
ver  •  as  the  Inhabitants  thereof,  both 
Men  and  Women,  are  celebrated  for 
their  Comelinefs  and  handfome  Pro¬ 
portion. 

CHE  SLIP,  a  kind  of  fmall 
Vermin  that  lye  under  Stones  and 
Tiles. 

CHESNUT-TREE;  thofe 
of  Portugal  and  Bayonne  are  reckon’d 
the  beft,  the  brown  and  moil  weighty 
for  Fruit,  the  lefter  ones  for  Timber. 
They  are  produc’d  beft  by  Sowing  5 
for  which,  let  the  Nuts  firft  be  fpread 
to  Sweat,  then  cover  them  in  Sand  for 
a  Month,  next  plunge  them  in  Water, 
and  rejeff  die  Swimmers  *  being  dry ed 
for  30  days,  fand  them  again,  and  then 
try  them  by  Water,  as  before  :  Being 
thus  managed,  till  the  beginning  of  the 
Spring  or  November ,  Set  them  like 
Beans,  drench’d  for  a  Night  or  more 
in  Milk,  put  them  into  the  holes  with 
the  point  upmoft  y  being  come,  they 
thrive  beft  unremov’d,  for  they  make  a 
great  ftand  for  two  years  upon  every 
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jranfplanting.  If  you  remove  them, 
do  it  about  November  or  February,  into 
a  light  pliable  Ground  or  moid  Gravel, 
yet  they  will  grow  in  Clay,  Sand,  and 
all  mixed  Soils  upon  bleak  places ;  on 
the  North-fides  of  Hills,  and  fome* 
times  near  Marfhes  and  Waters  5  they 
affeft  no  compoft  but  their-  own 
Leaves,  and  are  more  patient  of  cold 
than  heat.  They  are  to  be  low’d  in 
the  'Nurfery,  as  tiie  Walnut. 

If  you  fet  them  in  Winter  or  Au¬ 
tumn,  do  it  in  their  Husks,  which 
arms  ’em  againft  the  Moufe.  Pliny 
reckons  them  excellent  Food,  and  lb 
did  Cafart  when  he  tranfplanted  them 
from  Sardis  into  Italy ,  whence  they 
came  into  France ,  and  thence  to  U3. 
Some  Sow  them  as  the  Acorn,  and 
govern  them  as  the  Oak,  breaking  up 
the  Ground  betwixt  November  and  Fe¬ 
bruary  $  and  when  they  fpring,  clean- 
ling  them  at  two  foot  difiance,  after 
two  years  growth.  Copfes  of  Chefnut 
may  be  wonderfully  encreas’d  and 
thicken’d,  by  laying  tender  young 
Branches,  but  thofe  that  fpring  from 
the  Nuts  andMarrons  are  beft,andwilj 
thrive  mightily,  if  the  Ground  be  dir¬ 
ked  and  loofen’d  about  their  Roots  for 
two  or  three  years,  and  the  fuperflu- 
ous  Wood  prun’d  away  :  For  good 
Trees,  they  Ihould  be  ftript  up  after 
the  fird  years  removal.  They  fhoot 
aifo  into  gallant  Poles  from  a  felled 
Stem.  Thus  a  Copfe  may  be  ready 
for  felling  in  eight  years,  which,  be- 
fidss  other  ufes,  yields  incomparable 
Poles  for  the  Garden,  Vine-yard,  or 
Hop-yard,  till  next  cutting  and  if 
the  Ground  be  proper,  the  Tree  in 
ten  or  twelve  years  time  will  grow  to 
a  kind  of  Timber,  and  bear  excellent 
Fruit. 

Chefnut-Trees  may  be  tranfplante  d 
as  big  as  a  Man’s  Arm,  with  their 
Head  cut  off  at  five  or  fix  Foot  high, 
but  they  come  on  at  leafure.  In  Pianta- 
tations  or  Avenues, they  may  be  fet  from 
thirty  to  ten  Foot  diftance,  but  they 
will  grow  much  nearer,  and  fhoot  into 
Poles,  like  the  Afli,  if  you  cultivate 
them  while  tender  j  but  the  dropping 
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of  their  Leaves  is  injurious  to  what 
grows  under  them.  Some  fay,  young 
Chefnut-Trees  fhould  not  be  prund 
or  touch’d  with  any  Knife  or  Edg- 
tool  for  three  or  four  years,  but  rather 
cropp’d  or  broke  off  Others  affirm, 
That  being  grafted  in  Walnut ,  Oak , 
or  Beech,  it  grows  exceeding  fair, 
and  produces  excellent  Fruit  ;  and 
fome  inoculate  Cherries  in  the  Chef- 
nut,  for  a  fmall  Fruit. 

Next  to  the  Oak,  the  Chefnut  is 
mod  coveted  by  the  Carpenter  and 
Joyner  •  formerly  mod  of  our  ancient 
Ho  ufes  in  London,  were  Built  of  it, 
there  being  a  great  Pored  near  that 
City,  in  the  Reign  of  King  Henry  II. 
Chefnut  makes  the  bed  Stakes,  and 
Poles  for  Pallifado’s,  Pediments  for 
Vine-props,  and  Hops.  It  is  proper 
alio  for  Mill-Timber  and  Water- 
Works,  or  when  it  may  lie  Buried  5 
but  Water  touching  the  Root  of  the 
growing  Tree,  fpoils  both  Fruit  and 
Timber.  It  is  fo  prevalent  againft 
Cold,  that  they  defend  other  Planta¬ 
tions  from  the  Injuries  of  the  fevered: 
Frods  It’s  proper  for  Columns,  Ta¬ 
bles,  Chefts,  Chairs,  Stools,  Bed- 
deads,  Tubs  and  Wine-Casks,  giving] 
it  the  lead  Tinfture  of  the  Wood  oil 
any  whatever  ;  dipt  in  fcalding  Oik 
or  well  pitch’d,  it’s  extreamly  durable., 
It  will  look  fair  without,  when  rotten 
within  ^  but  ’tis  faid,  The  Beams  pre- 
monifh  the  fall  of  a  Houfe,  by  thein 
cracking  Formerly  they  made  Con- 
fultatory  Staves  of  this  Tree,  and  Ja¬ 
cob's  Peeled  Rods  were  of  it.  The 
Coals  of  it  are  excellent  for  the  Smith,! 
loon  kindled,  and  as  foon  quenched  ; 
but  the  Afhes  dain  Linnen,  therefore 
not  proper  for  Lye.  It  is  advifable  to 
beat  the  Fruit  down  from  the  Tree,  a 
little  before  they  are  ready  to  fall,  be: 
caufe  they’ll  keep  the  better,  or  eld: 
they  fhould  be  Smoak-dry’d.  Thr 
larger  Fruit  is  a  Mafculine  Food  fol: 
Rudicks,  at  all  times,  and  better  that 
Cale  and  Ru/ty-Bacon ,  or  Beans  to  boot 
In  Italy ,  they  boil  ’em  with  Bacon 
and  in  Virgil's  time,  they  eat  them 
with  Milk  and  Cheefe  ;  They  eat  ’em 

as; 
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:  the  bed  Tables  in  France  and  Italy, 
ith  Salt,  in  Wine,  or  Juice  of  Lem¬ 
on  and  Sugar,  being  firft  roafted  in 
mbers  on  the  Chaplet.  It  were  good 
propagate  ’em  among  the  common 
sople,  being  a  lading  and  cheap 
Jod.  In  Italy ,  they  alio  boil  ’em  in 
dne,  then  Smoke  them  a  little,  and 
11  ’em  Geefe,  In  Piemont ,  they  add 
mnel,  Cinnamon  and  Nutmeg  to 
eir  Wine,  but  firft  peel  them  :  Others 
y  ’em  in  Rofe- water.  Bread  of 
eir  Flower  is  very  nourifhing,  and 
akes  Women  well-complexioned. 
utters  made  of  the  Flower,  watered 
ith  Rofe  water,  and  fp  rink  led  with 
ated  Parmegiano,  and  Fryed  with 
elh  Butter,  are  a  dainty  Dilh.  Eat- 
g  of  ’em  raw,  or  in  Bread,  as  they 
)  much  about  Linofin  in  France,  i-s 
>t  to  fwell  the  Body,  but  without 
ty  other  hurt  :  Some  account  them 
mgerous  for  thofe  that  are  fubjeft 
•  the  Gravel  in  the  Kidneys.  They 
e  bed  preferved  in  Earthen  Vef- 
1s,  in  a  cool  place.  Some  lay  them 
a  Smoke- loft,  others  in  dry  Barley- 
raw,  or  in  Sands.  Their  Leaves 
ake  wholfome  Mattraffes,  and  are 
)od  Litter  for  C  act  el.  Th«  Flower 
ade  into  an  Eleftuary  with  Honey, 
excellent  againft  fpicting Blood,  and 
le  Cough  ;  and  the  Decodfion  of 
te  Rind,  tindfures  Hair  of  a  Golden 
.oiour. 

There  is  alfo  another  call’d  the 
orfe~Cbefnut ,  raifed  from  Nuts  that 
►me  from  Turkey,  which  grows  well 
ith  us,  and  in  time  to  a  fair  large 
randard,  full  of  Boughs  and  Brandies, 
reen  Leaved,  and  nicked  in  the  edges, 
le  Flowers  come  forth  at  the  ends  of 
le  Branches  in  May,  each  «onfifting  of 
>ur  white  Leaves,  with  threads  in 
le  middle,  that  in  their  natural 
Country  turn  to  Chefnuts,  but  rarely 
dth  us.  Thefe  Trees  are  now  highly 
deem'd  in  France- for  Walks  and  Ave- 
ues  :  They  are  alfo  no  lefs  refpedted 
ere  for  their  fair  green  Leaves  and 
•lowers,  and  for  want  of  Nuts  are 
iropagated  by  Layers  or  Suckers.  Its 
sJame  came  from  the  property  of  the 


Nuts,  which  in  Turkey  are  given  to 
Horfes  in  their  Provender,  to  cure 
fuch  as  have  Coughs,  or  are  Broken- 
winded. 

C  H  E  S  N  U  T  S  ;  the  biggeft  are 
the  beft,  which  after  they  have  been 
gather’d  fhould  be  kept  a  long  time  ; 
by  which  means  they  become  more  fa- 
voury  and  wholefome.  In  feveral 
places  where  there  is  but  little  (porn9 
they  are  dry’d  and  fmoak’d  in  the 
Chimney,  then  cieanfed,  and  fo  pre¬ 
par’d  ferve  in  ftead  of  Bread  :  They 
afford  large  and  good  Nourifliment  5 
but  being  of  a  windy  Nature*  they 
are  render’d  lefs  hurtful,  if  roafted  on 
Coals  5  cover’d  a  little  white  under 
Allies,  and  then  eat  with  Pepper  and 
Salt  ;  yet  the  boiled  are  better  than 
the  roafted,  becaufe  they  acquire  a  fuf- 
focating  quality  from  the  Smoak.  In 
cold  Weather  they  are  good  for  all 
Ages  and  Conftitutions,  if  taken  well- 
boiled  in  a  moderate  quantity,  and 
good  Wine  drunk  after  them. 

CHEST  ;  is  an  uncertain  quantity 
in  Merchandizing,  as  of 

Sugar  1  c  to  15  C.  weight. 

Glafs  200  to  goo  Foot. 

la(Ue~Soap  z  and  a  half  to  3  C.  weight. 

Indigo  t  and  a  half  to  2  C.  5  Score  to 

the  C,  <&c. 

CHEST-FOUND’RING.  See 

Found  ring. 

CHEST-TRAPS;  a  kind  of 
Boxes,  or  Traps,  ufed  to  take  Pole* 
cats,  Fitchets,  Marterns,  and  the  like 
Vermine,  that  are  injurious  to  War¬ 
rens,  Dove  houfes,  or  Hen-roofts  5  the 
firft  of  them  being  with  a  fingle,  and 
the  other  with  a  double  Entrance  ar& 
reprefented  thus : 


K  Now, 
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Now,  for  the  making  and  ufing 
them,  take  three  pieces  of  Oak,  or 
Elm-boards,  of  an  equal  bignefs,  like 
to  that  which  is  in„the  firft  Figure, 
and  marked  with  A,  R,  C,  D  ^  Jet- 
them  be  four  Foot  long,  one  over,  and 
about  an  Inch  thick,  which  nail  toge¬ 
ther  juft  like  a  Coffin,  and  clofe  up 
one  end  with  a  piece  of  the  Boards, 
which  muft  be  nailed  fall  on,  as  A, 
C,  E,  F$  likewife  nail  over  three  main 
Boards,  another  piece,  as  A,  F,  G,  H, 
which  muft  be  as  large  as  any  of  the 
reft,  but  not  fo  long  by  two  parts  in 
three  5  and  for  the  reft  of  the  cover¬ 
ing,  you  muft  have  another  piece  of 
the  fame  fort  of  Boards  ^  On  the  other 
fide  of  the  Boards,  make  a  little  hole 
with  a  Gimlet,  at  the  places  marked 
G,  H,  where  fallen  two  Nails,  which 
may  be  driven  into  the  Board  that  lies 
on  the  top,  fo  as  to  ferve  for  Sockets, 
or  as  the  Axle  of  a  Coach,  fo  that  the 
Board  may  be  eafily  lifted  up,  and  let 
down ;  and  at  the  other  end,  I,  K, 
nail  another  piece  of  Timber  juft  equal 
to  that  marked  with  A,  F,G,  H,  which 
muft  only  be  faften’d  to  the  upper 
Board,  in  fuch  manner,  that  being  let 
down,  the  whole  may  feem  to  be  a 
Cheft  clofe  ftmt$  Then  get  two  pieces 
of  Wood,  as  L,  M,  P,  0.,  two  Foot 
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long,  and  one  Inch  and  an  half  thick, 
and  pierced  at  the  ends,  L,  M,  with  a 
hole  big  enough  to  turn  one’s  little 
Finger  therein  ^  nail  thefe  on  the  two 
lide  Boards,  about  the  middle  of  them, 
juft  oppolite  to  each  other,  with  a 
piece  of  Wood  an  Inch  fquare,  lhaped 
at  both  ends  like  an  Axle-tree,  which 
put  eafily  into  the  two  holes,  L,  M  ; 
at  the  middle  of  the  faid  Axle-tree, 
frame  a  mortice,  or  hole,  to  fallen 
and  tye  a  Stick,  O,  N,  which  may  fall 
down  upon  the  moving  Plank,  when 
tis  let  down  5  and  this  is  intended  to 
prevent  any  Beall:  from  lifting  up  the 
cover,  when  once  ’tis  down. 

Before  you  nail  all  the  Boards  to¬ 
gether,  make  a  hole  in  that  Plank, 
marked  A,  B,  C,  D,  at  the  place 
marked  U,  X  5  which  hole  Chould  be 
two  Inches  long,  and  half  an  Inch  over, 
juft  oppolite  thereto  ;  and  in  the  other 
Plank,  bore  a  little  hole  with  a  Gim¬ 
let,  as  at  R,  that  you  may  put  in  a 
fmall  Cord  ^  at  the  end  whereof,  tye 
your  Tricker,  Rn,  Sn,  T,  made  of  a 
Stick  as  big  as  ones  little  Finger, 
which  tho’  faften'd  at  the  end  R,  may 
however  have  liberty  enough  to  move 
up  and  down,  and  muft  pafs  through 
the  hole  U,  about  two  Inches  out, 
with  a  notch  or  two  at  T  ;  about  the 
end  of  it  tye  your  Bait  on  this  Tricker, 
within  the  tbefi-Trap ,  which  ought  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  nature  of  the 
Beall  or  Vermine  you  intend  to  take. 

For  the  fetting  of  this  Trap,  you 
mtift  have  a  ftrong  Cord  faften’d  upon 
the  moving  Plank,  near  the  middle  of 
it,  marked  Y,  towards  the  end  5  at 
the  other  end  of  the  faid  Cord,  tye  a 
fmall  Stick,  marked  U,  an  Inch  and  an 
half  long,  and  half  as  big  as  one’s 
Finger,  formed  at  one  end  like  a 
Wedge  ^  fo  that  the  Trap  being  lifted 
up  about  half  a  Foot,  as  you  fee  it  re- 
prefented  in  the  Figure,  and  the  Cord 
being  palfed  over  the  Axle-tree, 2,  O. 
the  little  Stick  may  have  one  end  in 
the  notch  T  of  your  Tricker,  and  the 
other  end  in  the  hole  X,  and  then  is 
your  Trap  or  Engine  fet  right  as  it 
ffiould  be ;  If  your  Tricker  be  but  a 

quarter 
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:rter  of  an  Inch  clear  from  the  bot- 
i  Plank,  when  any  Vermine  is  once 
and  gives  but  one  touch  to  the 
t,  which  is  on  the  Tricker,  that 
2s  way,  and  down  falls  the  moving 
nk,  with  the  Door  faft  (hat. 
fhe  other  Trap  with  the  double  en- 
nce,  is  by  much  the  beft,  becaufe 
Vermine  you  intend  to  take,  may 
through  it  to  behold  the  prey,  and 
e  in  at  which  tide  they  pleafe,  and 
efore  will  fooner  venture.  It  is 
e  much  after  the  fame  manner  with 
former,  having  two  turning  Planks, 
the  Tricker  ought  to  be  in  the 
die,  at  Z,  fo  that  there  needs  no 
her  directions  to  be  given  about 

:he VERIL- LEATHER,  a 

1  of  foft  tender  Leather,  made  of 
Skin  of  wild  Goats. 

-HEVIN  or  CHUB- FISH,  a 
fh- water  Fifh,  having  a  great  Head 
:  H  E  V I N-F  I S  H  L  N  G  5  this  Filh 
wns  in  March ,  and  is  very  ftrong, 
unaffive,  yielding  in  a  very  little 

2  after  he  is  ftruck,  and  the  larger 
s,  the  quieter  he  is  taken-  As  for 
Food,  he  loves  all  forts  of  Worms 

Flies,  alfo  Cheefe,  Grain,  black 
mis,  flitting  their  Bellies  that  the. 
te  may  appear  ;  he  sffeffs  to  have 
Bait  large,  and  variety  of  them 
)ne  Hook  ;  but  more  particularly, 
delight  is  in  the  Pith  that  grows 
he  Bone  of  an  Ox-back,  of  which 
muff  be  careful  of  taking  off  the 
;h  outward  Skin,  without  breaking 
inward  tender  one.  Early  in  the 
•ning  Angle  for  this  fore  of  Fifh, 

1  Snails  •  but  in  the  heat  of  the 
,  cboofe  fomc  other  Bait  ;  and  in 
afternoon  Fifh  for  him  at  Ground, 
^ly,  and  there  is  none  he  covets 
e  than  a  great  Moth  with  a  large 
d,  whofe  Body  is  yellow,  with 
tilh  Wings,  which  is  commonly 
id  in  Gardens,  about  the  Evening  ; 

,  this  Fifh  will  not  flick  fometimes 
hap  a  Lamprey. 

.HEVISANCE,  a  Law-word 
a  Contract  or  Bargain  *  alfo  an 
•wful  Contrail  in  point  of  Ufury, 
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j  or  a  Compofition  between  Debtor 
and  Creditor. 

CHEWING-BALLS*  the  ufe 
of  thefe  Balls  is  to  reftore  loft  Appe¬ 
tite,  a  thing  very  incident  to  Horfes, 
proceeding  from  a  fait  Humour,  and 
bitter  Phlegm,  which  obftru&s  the 
paffages  of  the  Throat,  and  make 
them  loath  their  Food.  For  the 
compofition  of  thefe  Balls  5  “  Take  a 
u  pound  of  AJfa-fcetida ,  as  much 
“  Liver  of  Antimony ,  half  a  pound 
u  °f  the  Wood  of  a  Bay-tree,  an  e- 
4£  qual  quantity  or  funiper-wood,  and 
“  two  ounces  of  Pelli-tory  of  Spain . 
Beat  all  the  Ingredients  a-part,  to  a 
grofs  Powder  5  for  which  reafon,  the 
Woods  mull:  be  dried,  then  put  them 
all  together  into  a  Mortar,  and  in- 
corporate  them  with  a  fuflicienr.  quan¬ 
tity  of  good  Grape- Verjuice,  well  cla¬ 
rified,  pouring  it  in  by  degrees,  till 
they  are  reduced  to  a  Mats ;  of  which 
make  Balls  of  the  weight  of  an  ounce 
and  a  half,  to  be  -dry’d  in  the  Sun  : 
Wrap  one  of  thefe  Balls,  in  a  Linnen- 
clout,  and  tying  a  Thread  thereto, 
make  the  Horfe  chew  it  two  Hours  in 
the  Morning,  and  he  will  eat  as  foon 
as  you  unbridle  him  :  Do  the  fame 
a^t  Night,  and  perfift  in  this  Method, 
till  the  Horfe  recover  his  Appetite. 
When  one  Ball  is  confumed,  put  in 
another  ;  and  they  may  be  us’d  on 
the  Road,  as  you  Travel,  being  tied 
to  the  Bridle.  Balls  of  Venice-Treacle 
may  be  us'd  in  like  manner  with  good 
Succefs. 

CHIBBOL,  a  kind  of  fmall  O- 
nion.  See  Oboules. 

C H I  C  H  L I N  GS,  a  fort  of  Pulfe 
other  wife  call’d  Evcriafting  Peafea 

CHICKENS;  as  foon  as  they 
are  hatched,  if  any  be  weaker  than  the 
reft,  they  muft  be  wrapped  up  in 
Wool],  and  have  Air  of  the  Fire, 
and  it  will  foon  {Lengthen  them  ;  to 
perfume  them  alfo  with  a  little  Ko/e- 
mary,  is  very  wholfome  ;  So  that  you 
may  keep  the  firft  hatched  Chickens 
in  a  Sieve,  till  the  reft  be  difclofcd  ; 
for  they’ll  have  no  Meat  for  two 
days ;  and  fame  Shells  being  harder 
K  2  than 
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\  than  others,  they  will  require  fo 
much  difta nee  of  time  in  opening  5  but 
yet,  unlefs  the  Chickens  are  weak, 
or  the  Hen  rude,  it  is  not  amifs  to 
let  them  alone  under  her  ^  for  (he 
will  nourifh  them  moll:  kindly  :  Two 
days  being  over,  the  firft  Meat  to  be 
given  them,  is  very  fmail  Oat-meal, 
fome  dry,  and  feme  fteeped  in  Milk, 
or  elfe  fine  Wheat-bread  Crums  ^ 
and  after  they  have  got  ftrength, Curds, 
Cheefe-parings,  White-bread-Cruft 
foaked  in  Drink  or  Milk,  Barley-meal, 
or  Wheat-bread  fealded,  or  the  likefoft 
Meat  that  is  fmail  and  may  be  eafily 
divided.  But  farther,  it  is  more 
proper  to  keep  them  a  Fortnight  in 
the  Houfe,  than  to  fuffer  them  to  go 
abroad  with  the  Hen  to  Worm  $  it’s 
very  wholfome  to  chop  green  (  hi ves 
among  your  Chickens-Mear,  which 
will  preferve  them  from  the  Rye,  and 
other  Difeal'es  in  the  Head  ;  neither 
muft  they  at  any  time  be  fuffered  to 
want  Water  ^  for  if  they  be  forced 
to  drink  Puddle,  it  will  breed  the 
Pip  ;  to  feed  alfo  upon  Tares,  Darnel 
or  Cockle,  is  very  dangerous  for 
young  Ones  y  they  will  fatten  by  the 
faid  means  under  their  Dams  $  To 
have  fat  crammed  Chickens,  let  them 
be  cooped  up  when  thexDam  forfakes 
them  ^  the  beft  Cram  for  them,  is 
Wheat- meal  and  Milk  made  into 
Dough  ^  thefe  Crams  are  to  be  fteeped 
in  Milk,  and  fo  thruft  down  their 
Throats  ;  but  they  muft  neceftarily  be 
fmail  and  well  wet,  left  they  choak 
them  5  and  by  that  means  they’ll  be 
fat  in  fourteen  days. 

To  diftinguifn  whether  Chickens  be 
good  or  no  5  after  they  are  kill’d, 
they  will  be  ftiff  and  white,  and  firm 
in  the  vent,  if  frefh$  but  if  ftale,  they 
are  limber  and  green  in  the  Vent 
for  a  fealded  Chicken  do  but  rub  your 
Finger  upon  the  Breaft  of  her,  and 
if  (he  feels  rough,  then  (he  is  newly 
killed,  but  if  flippery  and  fiimy, 
then  ftale:  A  crammed  Chicken,  if  fat, 
will  have  a  fat  Rump,  and  a  fat  Vein 
upon  the  fide  of  the  Breaft  of  her,  like 
a  Pullet. 


CHlMINAGH,  aTollforWai 
faring  or  paffage  thro5  a  Foreft  ^  ali 
a  Fee  taken  by  Forefters  throughoi 
their  Bailiwick  for  Timber,  Bufhe 
&c. 

CHINA,  a  Country  in  the  me 
Eaftern  part  of  Ajia,  about  eightef 
times  as  big  as  England  5  being  a  Vi 
Kingdom  or  Empire  that  contains  6  c 
Cities,  2000  W ailed  Towns  and  40c 
unwalled.  The  chief  Towns 
Trade  are,  Peking,  Kianguin ,  Han 
chert ,  Ci non,  and  Quancben.  The  Cor 
modifies  are,  Gold,  Silver,  Precioi 
Stones,  Porcelane- difiles,  China-wai 
Quick-filver,  China-wood,  Suga 
Cottons,  Silks,  Camphire,  Rhubar 
Civet,  Mu?k,  Ginger,  &c. 

CHINA  or  CHINA-WAR 
See  Porcelane. 

CHIN-SCAB,  a  Scabby  Difea 
in  Sheep,  that  runs  on  the  Skin,  ai 
is  among  Shepherds,  commonly  call 
The  Dartars  ;  which  will  kill  thet 
if  not  remedy’d  ^  It  comes  by  neg’ 
gence  of  the  Shepherds,  when  rh 
fuffer  them  to  feed  on  Grafs  cover 
with  Dew,  &c.  To  cure  it,  r.  Ta 
a  fmail  quantity  of  Hyjfop  and  St 
beat  together,  in  order  to  chafe  t 
Sheeps  Palate  and  all  over  the  Mout! 
or  elfe  rub  it  with  Self-heal  or  Cinqt 
foil  ;  and  wafhing  the  Scab  with  Vin 
gar,  afterwards  anoint  it  with  7V  ai 
Hogs-greafe  mixed  together.  2.  Othe 
ftamp  Cypref -leaves  in  water,  ai 
therewith  wafh  the  Palate  of  t 
Mouth,  and  the  Sores,  3.  But 
I  fome  Shepherds  take  this  Scab  to  be 
f  kind  of  Pox,  which  will  common 
be  as  well  on  the  Brisket,  as  up: 
the  Chin,  and  fay,  ’tis  got  by  Feedil 
after  Hogs  that  have  the  Swine-Pon 
they  anoint  it  with  Tar  and  Hoi 
greafe  melted  together  5  and  if  n 
helped  in  time,  one  Sheep  will  infr 
the  reft.  4.  For  the  common  Sc: 
fome  take  Powder  of  Brimftone ,  wr 
Cyprefs-roots,  beat,  an  equal  quanti 
and  mix  them  with  blanched  Raif\ 
Camphire ,  and  Wax ,  melted  all  to: 
ther,  whereof  they  make  an  Oi1 
ment,  and  rub  the  Scab  therewit. 
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ten  it  is  to  be  waftied  over  with  Lye 
id  Salt-water  mixed,  and  afterwards 
rkh  frefh  Water  9  but  the  common 
hepherds  take  nothing  but  Tar  min¬ 
ted  with  fine  Greafe. 

CHITTING;  any  Seed  is  faid 
'0  Chit,  when  it  firft  (hoots  its  fmall 
mot  into  the  Earth. 

CHIVES  or  CHIEVES,  (a- 
long  Herbalifls )  the  fine  Threads  in 
’lowers ;  or  the  fmall  Knobs  that 
tow  on  the  top  of  thofe  Threads. 

CHIVES,  tipt  with  Pendants ,  is 
'hen  the  Horn  or  Thread  of  a 
'lower,  has  a  Seed  hanging  and  ftiak- 
lg  at  the  point  of  it,  as  in  Tulips, 
j rc 

CHIVES  or  CIV ES,  a  fort  of 
nail  Onion. 

CHOLER,  a  hot  and  dry  Hu- 
lour  contain’d  in  the  Gall-Bladder  5 
Ifo  a  Diftemper  incident  to  Sheep,  in 
ummer ;  being  known  by  the  yellow- 
efs  of  the  Skin  :  To  cure  which, 
bmp  a  few  Elder- leaves^  lira  in  them 
vith  Ale ,  and  give  the  fame  warm. 

CHOOSING  OF  DOGS  ;  in 
trder  to  choofe  a  Dog  and  Bitch  for 
jood  Whelps,  fee  that  your  Bitch 
ome  of  a  generous  Kind,  well-pro- 
)ortioned,  having  large  Ribs  and 
blanks  ;  as  alio  that  your  Dog  be  of 
t  good  Breed  and  Young;  for  a  young 
Dog  and  an  old  Bitch  breed  excellent 
Vhelps.  Now,  January^  February ,  and 
March ,  are  the  beft  times  for  Hounds, 
Pitches,  or  Bratchets,  to  be  Lined  in ; 
ilfo  let  the  Dog  and  Bitch  Couple 
when  the  Moon  is  .in  Aquarius  or 
jemini  ;  for  fuch  as  are  then  engen¬ 
der’d,  will  never  run  Mad,  and  the 
Litter  will  be  of  more  Dog  than 
Bitch- Whelps  ;  nay,  double  ;  Tis  not 
idvifable  to  preferve  the  firft  or  fe- 
:ond,  but  third  :  The  Bitch  Ihould 
ae  us’d  to  a  Kennel,  that  fhe  may  like 
it  after  her  whelping,  and  Hie  ihould 
ibe  kept  warm  ;  wean  your  Whelps  at 
two  Months  end;  and  tho’  it  be  fome 
difficulty  to  choofe  a  Whelp  under 
the  Dam,  that  will  prove  the  beft  of 
the  Litter,  yet  fome  approve  that 
which  is  laft,  and  take  him  for  the 
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beft  ;  others  remove  the  Whelps  from 
the  Kennel,  and  lay  them  fevera!  and 
a-part  one  from  the  other  ;  then  they 
watch  which  of  them  the  Bitch  firft 
takes  and  carries  into  her  Kennel  again, 
and  that  they  take  for  the  beft  :  Others 
again,  will  have  that  which  weighs 
leaft  when  it  Sucks,  to  prove  the  beft  ; 
this  is  certain,  that  the  lighter  Whelp 
will  prove  the  fwifter.  As  foon  as 
the  Bitch  has  Litter'd,  his  requifire  to 
choofe  them  you  intend  to  preferve, 
and  throw  away  the  reft  ;  keep  the 
Black,  Brown,  or  of  one  Colour ; 
for  the  Spotted  ate  not  much  to  be 
efteemed,  tho'  of  Hounds,  the  Spot¬ 
ted  are  to  be  valued.  Hounds  for 
Chace  are  to  be  chofen  by  their  co¬ 
lours  ;  the  white  with  black  Ears, 
and  a  black  Spot  at  the  fetting  on  of 
the  Taij,  are  the  moft  principal  to 
compofe  your  Kennel  of,  and  of  good 
fcent  and  condition :  The  black  Hound, 
or  the  black-tanned,  or  the  all  liver- 
coloured,  or  all  white,  the  true  Tal¬ 
bots,  are  beft  for  the  String  or  Line  ; 
the  grizzled,  whether  mixed  or  un¬ 
mixed,  fo  it  be  fhag  haired,  are  the 
beft  Verminers;  and  a  couple  of  thefe 
are  good  for  a  Kennel.  In  fhort,  take 
thefe  marks  of  a  good  Hound,  That 
his  Head  be  of  a  middle  proportion, 
rather  long  than  round  ;  his  No- 
ftrils  wide,  his  Ears  large,  his  Back 
bowed,  his  Fillet  great,  Haunches 
large,  Thighs  well  truffed,  Ham 
ftraight,  Tail  big  near  the  Reins,  the 
reft  (lender,  the  Leg  big,  the  Sole  of 
the  Foot  dry,  and  formed  like  a  Fox’s, 
with  the  Claws  large. 

CHOPS,  Clefts  or  Rifts  ;  are 
Difeafes  in  the  Palate  of  an  Horfe’s 
Mouth,  proceeding  either  from  coarfe 
and  rough  Hay,  full  of  Yhiftles,  and 
other  pricking  fluff  ;  or  by  foul  Pro- 
vender,  full  of  {harp  Seeds,  which  by 
frequent  pricking  the  Barrs  of  his 
Mouth,  caufes  them  to  wrinkle,  and 
breed  corrupt  Blood,  which  may  turn 
to  a  Canker  ;  what  cutes  the  Canker 
in  the  Mouth,  if  it  comes  to  this  Dif~ 
eafe,  does  like  wife  effect  its  Cure  ; 
but  to  prevent  the  former,  walla  his 
K  3  Mouth 
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Mouth  with  Vinegar  and  Salt,  and  a- 
noint  it  with  Honey  :  And  for  the  re¬ 
moving  of  thefe  Diftempers,  pull  out 
his  Tongue,  dice  it  with  an  lnci lion- 
knife,  and  thi'uft  out  the  Kernels  or 
Corruption,  then  wafh  the  place  as 
before  :  But  to  prevent  their  coming 
at  ail,  the  mod  advifeable  way  is,  to  . 
wadi  it  often  with  Wine ,  Beer,  and 
Ale,  and  fo  fhall  not  Blitters  breed 
therein,  nor  any  other  Diieafe. 

Chops  or  Cracks  do  alfo  happen  in  a 
Horfe’s  Legs  on  the  bough  of  the 
Pattern,  accompany’d  with  Pain  and  a 
very  noifome  Stench  ;  being  fome- 
times  occafion  d  by  a  fharp  malignant 
Humour  that  frets  the  Skin.  In  this 
cafe,  fhave  away  the  Hair  from  the 
fore  Place,  in  order  to  keep  it  clean, 
and  apply  the  White  Honey  charge,  or 
the  Coachmans  Ointment ,  which  will 
fpeedily  heal  the  Chops,  if  the  Ap¬ 
plication  be  conftantly  renew’d.  The 
Oil  of  Hemp-feed ,  or  of  Line-feed , 
lhak’d  in  a  Vial,  with  an  equal  quan 
tity  of  Brandy ,  is  likewife  very  pro* 
per  to  qualify  the  fharp  Humours, 
and  to  heal  and  dry  up  the  Chops. 
See  Clefts  in  the  Heels ,  and  Scratches. 

CHUB,  and  Chub-fifiing  ;  this  Filh 
is  full  of  fmall  forked  Bones,  difperfed 
every  where  through  his  Body;  eats 
very  waterifh,  and  being  infirm,  is  in 
a  manner  taftelefs  ;  ’tis  bett:  of  any 
to  entertain  a  young  Angler,  as  being 
eafily  taken  ;  in  order  to  which,  you 
mutt  find  our  fome  hole,  where  you 
fhall  have  twenty  or  more  of  them 
together  in  a  hot  day,  floating  almoft 
on  the  Surface  of  the  Water  •  Let 
your  Rod  be  firong  and  long,  your 
Line  not  above  a  yard  long, very  ttrong, 
and  an  indifferent  large  Hook,  baited 
with  a  Gr  a  [hopper ;  which  bob  up  and 
down  on  the  top  of  the  Water,  and  if 
there  be  any  Chub  near,  he  will  rife  ; 
Tut  fo  as  you  may  not  be  feen,  for  he 
is  a  timorous  Fitti,  and  therefore  the 
leaf!  shadow  will  make  him  fink  to 
the  bottom  of  the  Water,  tho’  he’ll 
rife  again  ftiddenly  ;  and  this  is  called 
Bobbing  :  When,  you  have  Baited 
your  Hook,  drop  it  gently  about  two 
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Foot  before  the  Chub  you  have  pitch’d 
upon  by  your  Eye  to  be  the  bett,  and 
fairett,  and  he  will  inftantly  bite 
greedily  thereat,  and  be  held  fatt,  by 
reafon  of  his  Leather-mouth,  that  he 
can  feldom  break  his  hold,  and  fo  it 
will  be  well  to  give  him  play  enough, 
and  tire  him,  other  wife  you  may  en¬ 
danger  your  Line. 

If  you  cannot  find  a  Grafiopper ,  bait 
your  Hook  with  any  kind  of  Fly,  or 
Worm;  and  if  you  will  fitti  with  a 
F/y,  Grafhnpper ,  or  Beetle ,  it  mutt  be 
at  the  top  of  the  Water;  but  if  with 
other  Baits,  underneath.  In  March 
and  April ,  Angle  for  the  Chub  with 
Worms ;  in  June  and  July ,  with  Flies, 
Snails ,  and  Cherries  ;  but  in  Auguft , 
and  September ,  ufe  a  Patte  made  of 
Pamefan ,  or  Holland  Cheefe,  pounded 
with  Saffron  in  a  Mortar,  adding  a 
little  Butter  thereto ;  But  others  make 
a  Patte  of  Cheefe  and  Turpentine  for 
the  Winter-Seafon  ;  at  what  time  the 
Chub  is  at  his  prime  ;  for  then  his 
forked  Bones  are  either  loft,  or  turned 
into  Griftles  ;  and  his  Elefh  is  excel¬ 
lent  Meat  Bak’d  ;  his  Spawn  is  ad¬ 
mirable,  and  if  he  be  large,  the  Head; 
when  the  Throat  is  well  wafhed,  is 
the  bett  part  of  the  Fifh.  However 
in  hot  Weather,  you  mutt  Angle  for 
this  Fifh  in  the  middle  of  Water,  or 
near  the  top  of  it-;  but  in  cold  Wea¬ 
ther,  near  the  bottom. 

CHURCH-WARDENS;  Offi¬ 
cers  yearly  chofen,  by  confent  of  the 
Minifter  and  Veftry,  to  look  to  the 
Church,  Church- yard,  Parifh  accounts, 
&c.  as  alfo  to  obferve  the  behaviour 
of  the  Parilhioners,  and  to  prefeni 
thofe  that  commit  fuch  Offences,  as 
belong  to  the  Jurifdi&ion,  and  Cenfurc 
of  the  Eccleiiaftical  Court.  Thefe  art 
a  kind  of  Corporation,  enabled  by  Law 
to  Sue  and  to  be  Sued  for  any  thing 
longing  to  the  Church,  or  Poor  of  th< 
Parifh. 

CHURNING  ;  the  Cream  be¬ 
ing  neatly  and  fweetly  kept,  is  to  b< 
Churned  on  thofe  Days  that  are  fet  a 
part,  either  for  the  ufe  in  the  Houfe, 
or  the  next  Market3  according  ’  to  th 
:  C  f  ■■  :  purpofe 
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purpofe,  for  which  the  Dairy  is  kept : 
The  moft  ufual  Days  held  among  or¬ 
dinary  Houfewives,  are  Tuefdays  and 
Fridays  ;  the  fir  ft  in  the  Afternoon,  to 
erve  WedneJ day  morning  Market  $  and 
'ri day -morning,  to  ferve  Saturday- 
Vlarket  ^  for  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
ire  the  principal  Market-days  of  the 
(ingdom  •  and  Wednefday ,  Friday , 
nd  Saturday  the  cuftomary  Fafting- 
lays  of  the  Week,  and  fo  mod  pro- 
>er  for  the  ufe  of  Butter.  Now,  for 
he  Work  itfelf,  drain  the  Cream, 
[trough  a  droiig  and  clean  Cloth,  in- 
a  the  Churn  5  then  cover  the  Churn, 
nd  fet  it  in  a  place  fit  for  the  afrion 
a  be  perform'd  in  5  as  in  the  Sum¬ 
ter,  in  the  cooled  place  of  the  Dairy, 
nd  exceeding  early  in  the  Morning, 
r  very  late  in  the  Evening  $  but  in 
ie  Winter,  in  the  warmed  part  of 
ie  Dairy,  and  in  the  mod  temperate 
ours,  as  about  Noon,  or  a  little 
tfore  or  after  5  So  churn  it  with 
vift  droaks,  marking  the  noife  of 
ie  fame,  which  will  be  folid,  heavy, 
id  entire,  till  you  hear  it  alter,  and 
ie  found  is  become  light,  lharp,  and 
ore  fprightly  5  afterwards  you’ll  fee, 
at  yo.ur  Butter  breaks,  which  is  per- 
ived  by  its  found,  the  lightnefs  of 
ie  Churn-daff,  and  the  fparks  and 
•ops  which  appear  yellow  about  the 
le  of  the  Churn  ^  then  with  your 
and  clennfe  both  the  Lid  and  the 
fide  of  the  Churn  ;  and  having  put 

1  together,  you  are  to  cover  the 
hum  again  5  that  done,  with  eafie 
okes  round,  and  not  to  the  bottom, 
ther  the  Butter  together  in  one  en- 
*e  Lump  and  Body,  leaving  no  pie- 
5  thereof  fevered  or  unjoined-  There 

2  many  inconveniencies  that  may 
ppen  to  Butter  in  the  churning,  be- 
ufe  of  the  tendernefs  of  its  Body, 
mg  not  able  to  endure  either  much 
sat,  or  much  Cold  5  for  if  over- 
ated,  it  will  look  white,  and  Crum- 
2,  and  be  bitter  in  tafte ;  and  if 
er-cold,  ’twill  not  come  at  all  : 

)  help  thefe  defends,  if  you  Churn 
the  heat  of  Summer,  it  will  not 
amifsj  during  that  time,  to  place 
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your  (Jhurn  in  a  Pail  of  cold  Water, 
as  deep  as  the  Cream  rifes  therein, 
and  in  Churning,  the  ftrokes  Ihouli 
go  flow,  and  the  Churn  fhould  be 
cool  when  the  Cream  is  put  in  :  But 
if  you  Churn  in  the  fhafpeft  time  of 
Winter,  the  Cream  muft  be  put  in 
before  the  Churn  is  cold,  after  it 
has  been  fcalded  5  then  it  is  to  be  let 
within  the  Air  of  the  Fire,  and  churn¬ 
ed  with  as  fwift  ftrokes,  and  as  fall 
as  may  be  ;  for  the  much  labouring, 
will  keep  it  in  continual  warmth, 
and  you  will  have  good  Butter  ;  for 
which,  fee  Butter, 

ClBOULES,  or  CHIBBOLS5 
are  (properly  fpeaking)but  degenerate 
Onions,  propagated  only  by  Seeds,  of 
the  bignefs  of  a  corn  of  ordinary  Gun¬ 
powder  ^  on  one  fide  a  little  flat,  and 
half  round  on  the  other,  and  yec 
fomewhat  long  and  oval,  and  white 
on  the  infide.  They  are  Town  in  all 
Seafons  ^  but  herein  differ  from  the 
Onion,  in  that  it  produces  but  a  fmall 
Root,  and  feveral  Stems,  <#r  upright 
Shoots,  and  fuch  as  bring  forth  moft 
of  them,  are  moft  efteemed  *,  of  thefe 
you  fhould  be  careful  to  provide  moft 
Seed,  that  will  beft  fit  to  be  gather’d 
in  MLuguft,  if  planted  in  March  5  they 
are  fown  in  almoft  dn  every  Month  in 
the  Year  5  they  are  thinned  as  well  as 
Onions,  and  feme  that  are  tranfplant- 
ed  will  profper  well  :  In  dry  Sum¬ 
mers,  their  Beds  muft  be  watered, 
and  their  planting  is  to  be  always  in 
good  Earth. 

CIDER,  an  excellent  Drink  made 
of  Appl  es,  which  are  reducible  ro 
two  Heads,  either  the  wild,  harfh  and 
common  Apple,  growing  plentifully 
in  the  Counties  of  Hereford,  Worcefter , 
Glocefter ,  &c.  or  the  more  curious 
Table-fruit,  as  the  Golden  Pippin, 
Kentiff)  Pippin,  fCirton  Pippin,  Pear- 
main,  GilMower,  &c.  which  are 
preferred  by  many,  as  having  a  more 
Cordial  and  pleaiant  Juice  than  other 
Apples.  As  to  the  former,  tire  beft 
forts  for  Cider,  are  the  Red-ftreak, 
the  White  and  Green  Muft,  the  Gen- 
net-moil,  Eliot,  Stocken-apple,  &c. 
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The  greater  part  of  thefe  being  mcer- 
ly  favage,  and  fo  harfh  that  Swine 
will  hardly  eat  them,  yet  yield  a  mod 
plentiful  fmart  and  vinous  Liquor, 
comparable  to,  if  not  exceeding  the 
beft  Vrench  Wine.  However,  mixture 
of  Fruits  is  a  great  advantage  to  this 
Liquor,  the  meaneft  Apples  mingled 
together,  being  efteem’d  to  make  as 
good  Cider  as  the  beft  alone,  always 
obferving  that  they  be  of  equal  Ripe- 
nefs  ^  but  the  beft  Mixture  (according 
to  Mr.  Worlidgf)  is  that  of  Red  ftreaks 
with  Golden  Rennets. 

The  ufual  Method  of  ordering  the 
Fruit  is  by  grinding,  and  the  new- 
invented  Engine  is  incomparably  the 
moft  commodious,  many  of  which  are 
already  difpers’d  throughout  the 
Kingdom,  made  according  to  thefirft 
Model ;  blit  they  have  lately  receiv’d 
fo  great  an  Improvement,  as  to  ap¬ 
pear  now  quite  another  Invention,  in 
regard  they  take  up  fo  little  room, 
no  more  than  two  Yards  fquare  $  and 
according  to  their  refpecfive  fizes 
grind  from  20  to  50  Bulhels  an  Hour, 
with  the  labour  only  of  one  Man, 
the  feeding  of  it  being  now  contriv’d 
with  little  affiftance  of  another  $  atrd 
farther,  it  grinds  all  manner  of  Fruit 
with  little  alteration  in  the  fetting 
thereof. 

In  grinding,  prefting  or  pounding 
the  Fruit,  every  Man  may  be  freely 
left  to  the  Cuftoms  and  conveniences 
of  his  native  Country  ^  but  a  due 
management  of  the  Cider  after  it  is 
prefs’d  out  is  of  main  importance  • 
Proceed  we  therefore  to  ftrain  it  forth¬ 
with  tin  o’  a  Sieve,  and  Tun  it  up  in 
a  Hogfhead  or  Barrel  that  is  well 
leafon’d  and  fweet  $  fill  it  not  up  by 
two  Gallons  at  leaft,  and  for  two  or 
three  Days  let  it  be  ftopt  up  only 
with  a  loofe  Stopper  5  afterwards  it 
muft  be  clos’d  with  Clay  on  the  top, 
and  a  Cork  or  fome  Stopple  put  into 
the  Vent-hole 5  but  for  the  fpace  of 
Tome  Weeks  or  more,  it  fhould  be 
once  a  Day  drawn  forth  a  little,  left 
the  Veflfel  break,  or  the  Liquor  force 
fome  other  Vent ;  That  do&e?  it  muft 
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be  flopped  up  clofe  again,  and  fo  let 
to  ftand  till  ’tis  fuppos’d  to  grow 
fomewhat  clear,  and  then  it  may  be 
pierced  to  fee  how  fine  it  is  5  the  Sum¬ 
mer-fruit  after  a  Month  *  the  Gennet- 
moil  after  the  firft  Frofts,  the  Red- 
ftreak  not  till  after  January,  and  the 
other  Winter- fruits  about  the  fame 
time. 

If  it  be  found  that  the  Cider  is 
not  fine  at  the  times  but  now  menti¬ 
on’d,  let  it  be  try’d  again  about  a 
Month  after  5  and  if  not  fine  enough, 
it  muft  be  rack’d  off  after  the  manner 
of  Wine,  fetting  another  Veftel  in  a 
convenient  Place,  fo  as  the  Liquor 
may  run  thro’  a  Leather-pipe,  or  elfe 
a  Syphon  or  Crane  of  Metal  or  Glafs, 
out  of  one  into  the  other,  without 
being  expofed  to  the  Air  5  which  is 
very  material  to  be  heeded  ac  the  firft 
preflingj  and  even  at  all  times,  the 
Spirits  of  Cider  being  exceeding  apt 
to  evaporate.  Some  choofe  rather  to 
fine  Cider  with  Water-glew  commonly 
call’d  Ifing-glafs ,  than  by  Racking, 
which  is  perform’d  thus :  About  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  Ifing-glafs  is 
taken  for  a  Hogihead,  and  fo  propor- 
tionably,  which  is  beat  thin  upon  an 
Anvil,  Iron-wedge,  or  the  like,  then 
cut  into  pieces,  and  laid  to  fteep  in  a 
quart  of  White- wine,  or  fome  of  the 
Liquor  you  would  have  fine,  but  it 
diffolves  beft  in  White-wine:  Let  it 
lye  therein  all  Night,  and  fet  ic  next 
day  for  fome  time  over  a  gentle  Fire 
till  it  be  throughly  diffolved  $  when  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  Liquor  that 
is  defigned  to  be  purify’d,  is  to  be 
taken,  after  the  rate  of  one  Gallon  to  a 
Hogfhead,  in  which  the  diftblved  Ifing- 
glafe  muft  be  boil’d,  and  thrown  into 
the  whole  Mafs  of  Liquor  well  ftirreJ 
about,  but  the  Vent  left  for  fome  time 
open,  and  this  will,  fine  any  kind  ol 
Liquor  :  But  the  common  Method  oi 
Vintners  is  the  beft,  who  diflblve  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  Ifing-glafs  in 
White-wine,  without  putting  it  on 
the  Fire,  which  in  about  a  Month’s 
time  it  will  do,  and  turn  to  a  Jelly 
that  will  keep  a  Year  5  aad  when 
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£re  is  occafion  to  make  ufe  thereof, 
e  Scum  on  the  top  is  remov’d,  and 
ere  is  taken  what  quantity  will  ferve 
rn  out  of  it,  in  proportion  of  a 
uart  to  a  Hogfhead  ^  and  this  with 
me  of  the  Liquor  Ms  to  be  put  in, 
beat  to  froth,  and  mixt  with  fome 
are  of  the  fame  Liquor  5  then  pour’d 
to  the  Vefiel,  mingling  it  well  to- 
:ther  with  a  broom,  and  fo  all  left 
Work. 

When  your  Liquor  is  very  fine,  let 
be  drawn  out  of  the  Vefiel  as  it  is 
unk,  or  elfe  bottled  off,  which  is 
uch  better  ^  and  ’tis  to  be  obferved, 
at  after  it  is  become  fine,  the  fooner 
be  drawn  the  better,  fince  change  of 
eather  alters  it.  Bottles  of  Cider 
ay  be  kept  all  Summer  in  cold  Foun- 
ins,  or  in  Cellars  in  Sand  ;  if  they 
e  well  corked  and  bound,  they  may 
fo  be  kept  many  Years  in  cool  pla- 
3,  yet  a  cold  Floor  is  much  better 
an  Sand  ^  as  a  deep  Vault  or  place 
ar  a  cold  Fountain  is  to  be  prefer r’d 
fore  fetting  them  in  Water.  After 
ider  has  been  bottled  a  Week,  if 
w,  elfe  at  the  time  of  bottling,  a 
ece  of  fine  Loaf-Sugar  as  big  as  a 
utmeg,  may  be  put  into  each  Bot- 
2,  which  will  make  it  brisk  ;  but  if 
e  Cider  be  kept  too  long,  Ms  apt 
make  it  turn  four  $  in  cale  the  Boo 
2s  be  in  danger  of  Froft,  let  them 
:  cover’d  with  Straw,  and  about  April 
ey  may  be  plac’d  in  the  coldeft  Re¬ 
ctories. 

To  refiore  and  mend  thick  and  four 
ider,  a  few  Apples  pared  and  cored, 
e  to  be  bruis’d,  and  put  in  at  the 
mg  of  the  Barrel,  which  will  beget 
new  Fermentation,  but  then  you 
uft  draw  it  off  in  a  few  Days,  left 
e  Murk  corrupt  the  whole  Mafs  5 
hich  may  be  prevented  in  cafe  you 
efs  your  Apples,  and  only  put  in 
e  Juice  :  The  fame  may  be  done  in 
ottles,  by  adding  a  fpoonful  or  two 
new  Muft  to  every  Bottle  of  dead 
ider,  and  flopping  it  again  :  If  Ci- 
sr  be  only  a  little  fourifh,  it  may  be 
►rreffed  and  preferved,  by  putting  a 
allon  of  unground  blanched  Wheat 
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into  a  Hogfhead,  and  fo  proportion 
nably  to  a  greater  or  leffer  quantity* 
Leaven  or  Muftard  ground  with  fome 
part  of  the  Cider,  or  rather  with 
Canary-wine,  and  dipt  into  the  Cask, 
is  effectual  either  to  preferve  Cider, 
or  to  recover  it  when  acid  }  but  the 
beft  Remedy  is  a  Decoftion  of  Raifins 
of  the  Sun,  or  the  new  Lees  of  Spa - 
nijh  Wine.  There  is  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  acid  or  fharp  Cider,  and  that 
which  is  eager  or  turn’d  ;  the  firfl  lias 
the  Spirits  free,  and  may  be  eafily 
retriev’d  by  a  fmall  addition  of  new 
Spirits,  or  fome  fweet’ning  Matter  4 
but  the  latter  has  fome  of  its  Spirits 
wafted  or  decay’d,  fo  that  all  addi¬ 
tions  are  but  fruitlefs  attempts  to  re* 
ftore  it.  Cider  that  is  dead  or  flat 
will  often  revive  of  itfelf,  if  clofe 
ftopt  upon  the  revolution  of  the  Year 
and  approaching  Summer  ;  but  Cider 
that  has  acquir’d  a  deadnefs  or  flat- 
nefs,  by  being  kept  in  a  Beer  or  Ale 
Vefiel,  is  not  to  be  recover’d.  Muftard 
beat  with  Sack  and  put  to  boil’d  Ci¬ 
der,  preferves  it  and  gives  it  good 
Spirits  ;  and  two  or  three  rotten  Ap¬ 
ples  will  foraetimes  clarify  thick  Ci¬ 
der  j  to  conclude,  Wheaten  Bran  caft 
into  a  Cask  after  Working,  thickens 
the  Coat  or  Cream,  and  much  con- 
duces  to  its  prefervation. 

As  to  the  Vefiel  your  Cider  is  put 
into,  if  new,  it  muft  be  Raided  with 
hot  Water,  in  which  fome  of  the 
Muft  or  Powz  has  been  boil’d  j  but  if 
tainted,  fome  unflack’d  Lime  is  to  be 
put  into  it  with  Water,  and  flopping 
it  well,  let  it  be  roll’d  about  for  a 
while ;  or  a  quarter  of  a  Pound  of 
Pepper  to  an  Hogfhead,  pounded  and 
boil’d  in  W^ter  may  help  the  ill 
favour  :  ’Tis  neceflary  it  fhould  be 
purify ’d  from  all  Dregs  •  and  fome 
Veflels  notwithftanding  the  ufe  of 
Muft:  or  Pouz  of  Apples,  after  all 
are  fo  tainted,  that  there  is  no  cure 
for  them,  but  by  taking  off  the  Head, 
and  expoling  the  whole  open  Cask  to 
the  Sun  and  Air  for  a  confiderable 
time.  But  laftly,  in  order  to  get 
choice  Cidef,  and  fuel]  as  is  extraor- 
■  •  -  "  dinary 
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dinary  for  its  goodnefs,  that  Liquor 
mufl  be  taken  which  comes  firft  from 
the  Muft,  without  much  prefling,  and 
what  comes  afterwards  difpofed  of  by 
it  felf,  or  mixc  with  the  Juice  of  a- 
nother  grinding  3  whereas  others  have 
had  the  curiofity  to  pick  the  ripeft 
Apples  off  the  Trees  and  to  make 
ufe  of  them  by  themfelves  for  exquifite 
Cider. 

It  may  not  perhaps  be  improper  to 
elofe  this  particular  Account  with 
fome  few  Obfetvations  relating  to 
Cider  and  its  proper  Apples,  I.  Then 
the  beft  forts  of  Cider  fruit  are  far 
more  )uicy,  and  the  Liquor  more  rea¬ 
dily  divides  from  the  pulp  of  the 
Apple,  than  in  the  beft  Table- fruits. 
2.  Some  obferve,  the  more  red  any 
Apple  is,  the  better  it  is  for  Cider, 
and  the  paler  the  worfe,  and  that  no 
fweet  Apple  having  a  rough  rind  is 
bad  for  this  ufe  3  but  the  more  incli¬ 
nable  to  yellow  the  flefhy  part  of  an 
Apple  is,  the  better  colour’d  the  Ci¬ 
der  will  be.  g.  Apples  of  a  bitter 
tafte  will  fpoil  your  Cider,  but  the 
juice  of  them  and  of  Crabs  will  make 
as  good  Spirits  as  the  beft  Apples 
when  fermented  3  for  neither  the  four 
nor  the  bitter  Tafte  arifes  with  the 
Spirit.  4.  After  your  Apples  are 
ground  they  ftiould  be  made  up  in 
Straw  or  in  a  Hair  bag,  and  fo  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  Prefs,  of  which  there 
are  feveral  forts,  but  the  Screw-prefs 
Is  the  beft.  5.  ’Tis  not  expedient  to 
grind  or  beat  Apples  in  a  Stone- 
trough,  becaufe  it  bruifes  the  Kernels 
and  Stalks  which  give  an  ill  favour  to 
the  Cider.  6.  Let  not  your  Apples 
foe  ground  too  fmall,  fo  as  too  much 
of  the  Pulp  may  pafs  .with  the  Li¬ 
quor,  it  being  requifitc  to  ftrain  it 
from  the  grots  Particles  of  the  Ap¬ 
ples,  before  it  is  put  into  the  Fat. 
For  other  Particulars,  fee  Raifin-Cider 
and  Royal-Cider. 

C I D  E  R I S  T,  one  that  deals  in 
or  has  the  managing  of  Cider. 

Cl  DER  K  IN  or  PURRE3  a 
Liquor  made  of  the  Murk  or  grofs 
Matter  after  the  Cider  is  prefs’d  out  3 


for  that  purpofe,  the  Murk  is  to  l 
put  up  into  a  large  Fat,  and  whz 
quantity  of  boil’d  Water  (that  ha 
flood  till  cold  again)  is  judg’d  conve 
nient,  added  thereto  5  if  about  haj 
the  quantity  that  was  of  the  Cidei; 
it  will  be  good  3  but  if  as  much  a 
the  Cider,  then  but  fmall :  The  whol 
muft  be  left  to  infufe  about  forty-eigb 
Hours,  and  afterwardsbe  well  prefs’dl. 
that  winch  comes  from  the  Prefs,  i 
to  be  immediately  Tunned  up  ann 
ftopt,  and  it  will  be  fit  to  drink  in 
few  Days.  This  Liquor  being  fo: 
the  moft  part  Water,  will  clarify  of  ii 
felf  fo  as  to  ferve  inftead  of  fmall  Bee:  j 
in  a  Family,  and  to  many  Tis  mud 
more  agreeable  :  It  may  alfo  be  im 
prov’d  by  the  addition  of  the  Settling 
or  Lees  of  the  Cider  which  was  lal: 
purify’d,  laying  it  on  the  Pulp  befor 
preflure  ;  or  by  adding  fome  overplui 
of  Cider  that  the  other  Veflels  woulc 
not  hold,  or  elfe  by  grinding  fome 
fallen  or  refufe  Apples  that  were  no: 
fit  to  be  put  into  your  Cider,  ano 
prefling  them  therewith.  Ciderkii 
may  be  made  to  keep  long,  in  cafe  ii 
be  boil’d  after  preflure  with  fuch  ; 
proportion  of  Hops,  as  is  ufually  ini 
fus’d  in  Beer,  that  is  defign’d  to  b< 
kept  for  the  fame  time  •,  but  then  th( 
Water  need  not  be  boil'd  before  it  is 
pour’d  upon  the  Murk. 

CINNABAR  or  CINOPERl- 
Red-Lead,  a  Mineral  which  is  either 
Natural,  call’d  Native  Cinnabar,  or  elfe! 
Artificial,  which  is  a  mixture  o!i 
Brimftone  and  Quick- filver.  This 
Mineral  is  brownifh  when  in  the 
Lump,  but  being  reduc’d  to  a  fine 
Powder,  it  is  of  a  very  high  red  Co^ 
lour,  and  termed  Fermi lli on. 

CINNABAR-PILLS,  foi 
Wounds  in  Horfes,  are  thus  prepar’d 
c<  Take  the  fineft  and  cleared  Ajfa\ 

fcetida ,  Bay-berries  of  Provence  or 
<c  Italy ,  and  Cinnabar,  all  in  fine 
tl  Powder,  of  each  a  Pound,  with  a; 
“  fufficient  quantity  of  ftrong  Brandy 
Of  thefe  make  a  Mafs  in  a  Brafs- 
mortar  to  be  form’d  into  Pills,  weigh*) 
ing  fourteen  Drams  each  3  two  ol: 

which 
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iich  dvy’d  may  be  given  in  three 
If-pints  of  Wine,  once  in  two 
lys,  or  once  every  Day,  till  the  Horfe 
5  taken  eight  or  ten  $  making  him 
ad  bridled  two  Hours  before  and 
er  the  taking  of  every  Dofe,  Thefe 
Is  are  not  only  of  lingular  efficacy 
healing  Wounds,  but  even  againft 
}  Farcin,  Worms  and  fhedding  of 
:  Hair  from  the  Head  and  Neck  ; 
:y  are  alfo  very  proper  for  running 
res  in  the  Leggs,  eating  Scabs  in  the 
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Main  and  Tail,  Quitter-bones,  Bun¬ 
ches,  Warts,  c trc. 

CINQUE-FOIL  or  FIVE¬ 
LEAVED  GRASS,  an  Herb  fo 
call'd  from  the  number  of  its  Leaves 
growing  together  in  a  Tuft. 

C I N  QU  E-P  O  R  T,  is  a  Fifiiing- 
Net,  fo  called  from  the  five  Entran¬ 
ces  intd  ir,  and  of  excellent  ufe  for 
any  Pond  or  River,  fwift  or  Handing 
Water  ^  being  reprefen  ted  by  this  Fi¬ 
gure. 


To  make  ufe  hereof,  provide  four 
[es,  which  muft  be  ftraight  and 
)ng,  and  for  length  anfwerable  to 
:  depth  of  the  Water,  the  great 
Is  are  to  be  lharpen’d  like  Stakes, 
1  notched  within  a  foot  of  the  ends, 
fallen  the  four  corners  of  the  Net, 
E,  F,  G,  Hg  the  like  notches 
ke  on  the  fame  Poles,  at  a  conve¬ 
nt  difiance,  for  the  fafining  of  the 
:r  upper  corners,  in  the  fame  man- 
'  as  A,  B,  C,  D  $  the  bottom  of 
Net  is  four  fquare,  without  any 
’ranee  $  to  do  well,  you  fhouid 
re  the  help  of  a  Boat,  when  you 
ce  the  Net  in  the  Water  ;  for  that 
i  mufi  drive  your  Poles  fafi  to  the 
>und,  and  at  fuch  a  convenient  di- 
tce,  that  your  Net  may  be  fiiff 
Jtched  out,  each  Pole  anfwering  his 
ow  in  an  exad  direft  Line,  and 
3  may  fuffice  in  any  Handing  Wa- 
:  But  if  in  a  fwift  Stream,  the 


motion  of  the  Water  will  always  move 
the  Net,  and  fo  frighten  away  the 
Fifh  5  but,  for  the  prevention  thereof, 
fallen  at  the  very  top  of  the  four 
Poles,  fome  ftrong  Sticks,  to  fireng- 
then  each  other,  and  to  keep  all  tight: 
For  inftance,  obferve  the  fame  pointed 
line,  marked  with  little  4,  h ,  c ,  d , 
and  you  will  ealily  comprehend  it  5 
but  then  if  you  fallen  two  other  Poles 
crolsways,  from  A,  4,  unro  great  D, 
and  little  rf,  and  from  C,  c,  to  great 
8,  and  little  c,  there  is  no  fear,  for 
the  Water  can  have  no  power  over 
it. 

CION,  a  young  Shoot,  Sprig  or 
Sucker  of  a  Tree. 

CISTERNS  for  Water-  for  fuch 
as  are  defigned  to  be  made  under  aa 
Houfe,  as  in  a  Cellar  to  preferve  Wa¬ 
ter  5 •for  Kitchen  ufes,  Brick  or  Stone 
may  be  laid  with  Terrafs,  and  it  will 
do  wdl  5  or  a  Cement:  may  be  mnde 
O  ■  •  to 
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to  join  Brick  or  Stone  withal,  with  a 
compofition  made  of  flacked,  lifted 
Lime,  and  Linfeed-Oil,  tempered  to¬ 
gether,  with  Tow  or  Cotton-Wool  ; 
or  elfe  a  Bed  of  good  Clay  may  be 
laid,  and  on  that,  a  lay  of  Brick  for 
the  Floor  ;  then  a  Wall  railed  round 
about,  leaving  a  convenient  place  be¬ 
hind  vt  to  remain  Clay,  which  may  be 
done  as  fall  as  the  Wall  is  raifed  ^  fo 
that  when  it  is  finifhed,  it  will  be  a 
Ciftern  of  Clay,  walled  within  with 
Brick  5  and  being  in  a  Cellar,  the 
Brick  will  keep  the  Clay  moift,  (altho’ 
empty  of  Water)  that  it  will  never 
crack  :  So  that  in  any  Garden,  or  other 
Place,  fuch  Cifterns  may  be  made  in 
the  Earth,  and  covered  over  $  the 
Rain-water  being  convey’d  thereto  by 
declining  Channels  running  into  it, 
into  which  the  Alleys  and  Walks  may 
be  made  to  caft  their  Water  in  hafty 
Showers,  fo  may  the  Waters  that  fall 
in  or  near  Houfes,  be  condu&ed  there¬ 
to. 

C I  S  T  U  S  ;  of  this  there  are  two 
forts:  i.  The  Smally  which  is  a  fhrub- 
by  Plant,  about  a  Yard  high,  with 
two  leaves  at  every  Joint,  and  Flowers 
coming  forth  at  the  end  of  the  Bran¬ 
ches,  three  or  four  together,  each  con- 
lifting  of  five  fmall  round  Leaves,  like 
a  fingle  Rofe,  of  a  fine  reddifh  Purple, 
with  many  yellow  Threads  in  the 
middle,  that  fall  away,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  round  hairy  Heads,  contain¬ 
ing  fmall  round  brown  Seeds.  2.  The 
Gum  Cifius ,  that  rifes  higher,  and 
fpreads  more  than  the  former,  and  is 
bedewed  all  over  with  a  clammy  fweet 
moifture,  which  prepar’d  according 
to  Art,  is  the  black  fweet  Gum, 
call’d  Ladanum  :  Its  Flowers  are 
larger  than  thofe  of  the  former  : 
They  are  Plants  which  continue  Flow¬ 
ering  from  May  to  September ,  and  are 
raifed  from  Seeds,  but  being  not  able 
to  endure  Cold,  they  muft  be  Houfed 
in  Winter. 

CITRULLS,  a  fort  of  Pompions 
of  a  Citron-colour,  are  propagated  or>- 
ly  by  Seeds  of  a  flat  and  oval  Figure, 
partly  large  and  whitilh,  and  as  ie 
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were,  neatly  edged  about  the  fides, 
fave  the  bottom,  where  they  ftick  to 
the  Li  trull,  in  whofe  Belly  they  were 
form’d.  They  are  fown  in  hot  Beds 
ftfually,  about  the  middle  of  March ^ 
•'and  at  the  end  of  April  taken  up  with 
the  Earth  about  them,  to  tranfplanc 
them  in  holes  two  Foot  Diameter, 
and  one  deep,  and  at  two  Fathoms  di- 
ftance,  which  are  filled  with  Mould  : 
In  June,  when  their  Veins  begin  ta 
grow  five  or  fix  foot  long,  fome  Sho- 
vels-ful  of  Earth  are  thrown  upon 
them,  to  prevent  their  being  broken 
by  the  Wind,  and  to  make  them  take 
Root  ac  the  place  fo  cover’d,  by  which 
means  the  Fruit  that  grows  beyond  that 
part  will  be  better  nourifhed,  and  fc 
grow  bigger.  See  Pompions. 

CITY,  or  Gentlewoman's  Spinning- 
Wheel  $  fo  called,  becaufe  of  its  more 
carious  Make,  is  adorned  with  many 
Tricks  and  Devifes,  more  to  (hew  the 
Arc  of  the  Turner,  than  to  add  any 
goodnefs  to  the  working  of  thisIT/w/,' 
Icconfifts  of  the  following  feveral  parts,; 
1.  The  Stock,  or  Wheel- ftock,  and 
Feet.  2.  The  Quil-box  and  Buttom 
with  the  Lid  or  Cover.  3.  The  Stan 
dards  or  Stoops  for  the  Axle-tree  0:1 
the  Wheel  to  reft  upon.  4.  The  turn’d 
Pins,  to  keep  the  Wheel  in  the  middle 
of  the  Standards.  $.  The  Axle-tree; 
6.  The  Button  of  the  Axle-tree.  7 
The  Nave,  or  middle  of  the  Wheel.  8i« 
The  Spokes.  9.  The  Rim  and  Riggeti 
to  keep  the  String  on.  10.  The  Spires-: 
being  little  turned  Buttons,  with  point?; 
fee  beeween  the  Spokes  to  adorn  it.  1 1 
The  Screw-pin,  and  Screw-box  in  then 
Stock,  by  which  the  String  is  drawn  up: 
or  letdown  flacked.  12.  The  over:: 
crofs,  or  handle  of  the  Screw.  1  3.  Thu 
Bofs  or  Cup.  14.  The  over-crofs  fon 
the  Maidens  or  Damfels.  1$.  The 
Maidens,  or  Damfels  being  the  twe 
Stands  in  which  the  Spindle  turns; 

1 5.  The  Leather  that  holds  the  Spin: 
die  in.  17.  The  Spindle,  being  the 
Iron-pin,  with  the  Hole  or  Eye  fo.; 
the  Thread  to  pifs  through.  18.  The 
Feather-Fly,  or  Wing,  is  that  which 
the  crooked  Wires  are  fet  in.  19.  The: 
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Quill,  that  which  the  Yarn  is  fpun  tip- 
on.  20.  LaftJy,  The  Warfeor  Wharfe, 
being  that  upon  which  the  Wheel-ftring 
turns. 

C  I VES,  or  Englifi)- Gives ,  a  fort  of 
wild  Leaks  are  multiply ’d  only  by 
Off-fets  that  grow  round  about  their 
Tufts,  and  become  very  big  in  time, 
tfrom  which,  a  part  is  taken  to  Re¬ 
plant  ;  being  ttipt  out,  and  feparated 
;into  many  like  ones,  and  tranfplanted 
■nine  or  ten  inches  afunder,  either  in 
i Borders  or  Beds:  In  pretty  good 
i  Ground  they’ll  laft  three  or  four  years 
i  without  removing  or  any  other  Cul¬ 
ture,  than  Weeding  and  Watering 
Tometimes,  during  the  Heat ;  their 
I  Leaves  only  are  ufed  for  one  of  our 
I  Sallet  furnitures. 

I  CLACK;  to  Clack  Wool,  is  to 
icut  off  the  Sheep’s  Mark,  which  makes 
(its  weight  lefs,and  yield  lefsCnttom  to 
| the  King. 

\  CLAP,  (in  Taulconry )  the  neither 
i  part  of  an  Hawk’s  Beak, 
j  CLAP, a  Venerous  Difeafe  ;  when 
it  proves  an  inveterate  Dittemper  in 
a  Horfe  ;  to  cure  ic,  cut  off  the  Head 
land  Legs  of  a  Cat  ;  then  having  ript 
her  open  at  the  Back,  lay  her  inllde 
iwith  Guts,  &c.  to  the  Sinew,  with 
her  Back  doling  together  upon  the  fore 
part  of  the  Horie’s  Leg:  Let  this 
Charge  be  apply’d  warm,  and  ferve  a- 
nother  Cat  or  two  in  the  fame  manner, 
.letting  it  lye  four  hours  at  a  time  : 
[Afterwards  take  an  Ounce  of  Turpen- 
itine.Oil,  half  a  Gill  of  Brandy,  and  as 
imuch  Soap  as  a  Hen’s  Egg,  which  beat 
altogether,  and  rub  into  the  Sinew, 
drying  it  with  a  hot  Iron,  and  it  will 
effed  the  Cure. 

CLAP-NET,  and  Lookingglafs, 
otherwife  call’d  Dorin <r  or  Daring ,  is 
a  device  to  catch  Larks  with  ;  for 
which  end  you  are  to  provide  four 
Sticks,  very  ttraight  and  light,  about 
the  bignefs  of  a  Pike,  two  of  which 
Ihould  be  four  Foot  nine  Inches  Jong, 
and  fhould  all  be  notched  at  the  ends, 
as  in  the  Figure  of  the-fe  Sticks  mark’d 
with  the  little  *  and  b.  At  the  end  b , 
fallen  on  one  fide,  a  Stick  of  about  a 
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foot  long,  of  the  fame  bignefs  with 
the  other  four  Sticks,  and  on  the  other 
lide  a  fmall  Peg  of  Wood,  marked  A, 
three  inches  long  ;  then  get  four  Sticks 
more,  each  a  loot  long,  as  the  Letter 
f  ;  each  muff  have  a  Cord  nine  foot, 
fatten'd  at  the  bigger  end  thereof,  as 
e,  f ;  every  one  of  which  fhould  hav* 
a  Buckle  at  the  end e,  for  the  commo¬ 
dious  fattning  of  them  to  the  refpo* 
dive  Sticks,  when  you  go  about  to 
fpread  your  Net,  which  is  plainly  re* 
prefented  in  the  following  Figure. 


You  are  alfo  to  provide  a  Cord,  a, 
k,  h,  g,  which  mutt  Have  two  Branches, 

a. 

/ 
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a,  k,  one  of  them  is  to  be  nine  Foot 
and  an  half  long,  the  other  ten,  with 
a  Buckle  at  each  end  ;  the  reft  of  the 
Cord,  from  h,  to  g,  mull  be  between 
twenty  two  and  twenty  four  yards 
long  5  and  all  thefe  Cords,  as  well 
the  long  ones,  as  thofe  with  the  Sticks, 
fhould  be  ftrong  twilled,  about  the 
bignefs  of  one’s  little  Finger.  The 
next  thing  to  be  provided,  is  a  Staff, 
m,  n,  about  four  foot  long,  pointed  at 
the'  end  m  5  and  at  the  end  n,  fallen  a 
little  Ball  of  Wood,  for  the  conveni¬ 
ent  carrying  of  thefe  many  Neceffaries, 
in  fome  Sack  or  Wallet  5  you  mull  al¬ 
io  have  a  fmall  Iron  Spade  to  level  the 
Ground,  as  you  fee  occalion,  and  two 
fmall  Rods,  like  that  marked,  l,m,n,o, 
each  eighteen  inches  long,  having  a 
great  end  L,  and  thereto  a  fmall  Stick 
fixed,  as  p,  with  a  Pack-thread  near 
the  end  of  the  faid  Rod  ,  and  about 
the  Letter  m,  being  near  nine  inches 
from  it,  tye  another  Pack-thread  with 
two  ends,  each  hanging  clear  a  foot 
long  :  at  each  end  tye  a  little  piked 
Stick,  as  q,  r  5  and  at  the  fmalier  end 
of  the  faid  Rod,  tye  a  Pack-thread 
with  four  doubles,  which  mull  form 
two  Loops,  as  o,  which  tye  at  the 
Legs  of  fome  Larks  :  You  mull  alfo 
have  two  fmall  Reels,  ms,  F,  G,  by  the 
help  whereof,  you  may  make  the  Larks 
fiy,  as  there  is  occalion  ;  the  laft  thing 
you  are  to  prepare,  is  a  Looking-glafs^ 
according  to  thefe  following  Figures. 


Take  a  piece  of  Wood  about  an  inch 
and  an  half  thick,  and  cut  it  like  a 
Bone,  but  fo  as  that  there  may  not  be 
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above  nine  inches  fpace  between  the: 
two  ends,  e,  and  c  ;  and  let  it  have: 
its  full  thicknefs  at  the  bottom,  to  the: 
end  it  may  receive  into  it,  that  falfe: 
piece,  marked,  1,2,  3,  4,5,6,  in  whichi 
the  figure  fix  is  the  loweft,  and  than 
upper,  three,  is  but  half  an  inch  large  ^ 
the  five  corners,  1,2,  3,4, 5,  muft  be; 
let  in,  to  receive  as  many  pieces  of 
Looking-glafs.  In  the  middle  of  the:: 
faid  piece  of  Wood,  in  the  bottom,  or 
under  part  thereof,  by  the  Letter  b„ 
make  a  hole  to  receive  a  little  Wooden 
Peg,  as,  1,  j,  b,  fix  inches  long,  and  a- 
bout  the  bignefs  of  one’s  Finger,  poin¬ 
ted  at  1,  and  a  little  hole  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  j,  p  ;  you  muft  likev/ife  have  ano¬ 
ther  piece  of  Wood,  n,  m,  o,  q,  a  foot 
long,  and  about  two  inches  fquare, 
fharpen’d  at  the  end  q  5  make  a  little 
Engraving  therein  at  o,  about  two 
inches  high,  and  one  inch  and  an  half 
broad;  then  bore  or  pierce  a  hole  in 
the  faid  piece  above  the  end  n,  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  Pegr,  which  muft  come  down 
an  inch  into  the  hole  o,  and  fo  turn 
eafily  about. 

When  his  thus  fixed,  put  a  fmall 
line  into  the  hole  j,  and  your  Glafs  is 
finiffi’d  ?  You  muft  place  it  between 
the  two  Nets,  near  the  middle  of 
them,  at  the  Letter],  and  carry  the 
Line  to  the  Hedge,  fo  that  pulling  the 
Line  you  may  make  the  Looking-glafs 
play  in  and  out,  as  Children  do  a 
Whirlgig,  made  of  an  Apple  and  a 
Nut.  Always  keep  it  turning,  that 
the  twinkling  of  the  Glafs  againft  the 
Sun,  may  provoke  the  Larks  to  come 
to  view  it. 

When  you  intend  to  pitch  yourNets, 
befureto  have  theWind  either  in  front 
or  behind  them,  left  if  it  be  on  either 
fide,  it  hinders  their  playing.  Choofe 
fome  open  place,  and  let  it  be  remote 
from  Trees  or  Hedges,  at  leaft  a  hun¬ 
dred  Paces  5  then  the  Ground  being 
clear  from  all  Stones  and  Rubbifti, 
fpread  the  Net  after  the  manner  ex- 
prefs’d  in  the  Figure,  yiz>.  The  longeft 
Sticks  faften’d  to  that  part  of  the  Net 
which  is  largeft  ;  as  for  Example  :  In 
the  Figure,  that  on  your  Right  hand 
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bigger  than  the  other  3  you  mu  ft 
ve  the  Peg  e,  into  the  Ground,  and 
s  the  end  a  of  the  Stick,  into  the 
ikie  of  one  of  the  Cords  of  the  Net, 
.  the  Peg  d,  into  the  other  loop  o: 
fame  end  3  alfo  do  the  fame  to  the 
er  Stick,  at  the  end  1?  but  before 
i  drive  your  Peg  into  the  Ground, 
in  the  Cord  c,  t,  as  much  as  you 
;  then  take  two  of  the  Sticks,  as 
,  whereof  one  has  a  Cord  nine  foot 
I  a  half  long,  and  the  other  half  a 
t  lefs  3  put  the  Knot  e,  of  the  long- 
Cord,  about  the  end  of  the  farther 
:k,  and  retiring,  drive  your  Peg  f, 
)  the  Ground,  juft  oppofite  to  the 
>  little  Pegs,  c,  1 5  that  done,  com- 
to  the  other  end,  pafs  your  Stick 
nto  one  of  the  (horter  Cords,  and 
[ rive  your  Pegs  juft  with  the  others, 
1  direft  line,  as  c,  t,  f,  that  your 

1  d  a,  e,  of  the  Net,  may  be  through- 
Irained.  Being  thus  directed  to  let 
:  Net,  you  cannot  well  fail  to  fee 

other  3  only  obferve  fo  to  place 
m,  that  when  they  are  drawn,  one 
/  clap  about  half  a  foot  over  the  o- 
r. 

rhe  next  thing  to  be  done,  is  to 

2  the  grand  Cord,  which  is  to  make 
r  Net  play  3  place  the  large  Branch 
ibout  the  end  of  the  Stick  a,  and 
other  Branch  k,  about  the  flick  k  3 
n  tie  the  Knot  h,  fo  that  it  may 

in  the  middle,  and  carry  the  end 
your  Lodge  5  ftrain  it  a  little,  and 
sn  it  with  a  Peg  A,  and  about  B, 
:e  fome  kind  of  hold-faft,  for  the 
:er  ftraining  it,  and  that  it  may  not 
again  through  your  Hands  3  juft 
n  with  the  faid  hold-faft,  make  two 
2s  D,  E,  in  the  Ground,  to  thruft 
inft  with  your  Heels.  As  for  your 
ge,  it  muft  be  made  of  Boughs,  in 
1  a  manner,  that  you  may  have  a 
arid  clear  view  on  your  Nets  be- 
?■ j  and  the  fame  fhould  be  covered 
'•head,  and  not  very  high,  that 
may  have  a  Profpett  of  all  Birds 
ig  and  coming. 

he  laft  thing  upon  this  occafton, 
he  placing  your  Calls ,  (for  fo  are 
live  Larks  termed  here)  and  the 
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Figures  clireft  you  in  what  place  £© 
fet  them*  Sec  your  little  flick  p,  m 
the  Hr  ft  place,  and  let  the  upper  pare 
be  about  fix  inches  out  of  the  Ground  5 
then  place  the  two  others  q,  r,  on  the 
right,  and  the  other  on  the  left,  juft  ac 
m  of  the  Rod,  where  the  Cord  of  the 
faid  Pegs  is  fixt  3  that  done,  tye  the 
end  of  one  of  the  Pack-threads  of 
one  of  the  Reels,  about  three  or 
four  inches  from  m,  near  the  place 
marked  n,  and  carry  your  Reel  to  the 
Letter  F 3  the  like  you  muft  do  with, 
the  other  Rod,  tied  ac  the  end  o,  and 
at  equal  diftances  tie  the  Cali- Larks 
by  the  Feet,  fo  that  when  you  fee  any 
Birds  near  you,  Yisbut  twitching  your 
Cords,  and  you  force  the  Larks  to 
mount  a  little,  that  thereby  the  others 
may  take  notice  of  them  5  and  when 
they  are  within  your  diftance,  pull 
your  main  Cord,  and  your  Net  flies 
up,  and  claps  over  them. 

CLARET,  a  Name  generally  gi¬ 
ven  to  the  Red  Vines  of  France. 
CLARET-WINE-APPLE, 

is  fair,  and  yields  plenty  of  a  pleafaac 
fharp  Juice,  from  whence  it  has  its 
Name,  and  not  from  the  Colour  5  k 
being  a  white  Apple,  but  makes  a  rich 
vinous  Liquor,  which,  well  order’d, 
excels  moil:  other  Ciders,  efpecially 
with  a  mixture  of  fweet  Apples. 

CLARY,  when  tender,  is  an 
Herb  not  to  be  rejected  in  Sailers,  and 
in  Omelets,  ’t is  made  up  with  Cream, 
fried  in  fweet  Butter,  and  eaten  with 
Sugar,  Juice  of  Orange  and  Lemmon  t 
This  Plant  is  raifed  of  the  Seed,  and 
faid  to  be  good  for  the  Eyes,  as  alf© 
for  ftrengthening  the  Back. 

CLASPERS,  (among  Herba - 
lifts)  the  twined  Ligaments  or  Thieads^ 
with  which  feverai  Shrubs  and  Herbs, 
as  Vines,  Briony,  Cucumber,  Ivy,  &£* 
take  hold  of  Trees  or  Plants  that  grow 
about  them. 

C  L  A  Y,  is  commended  by  many, 
to  be  a  confiderable  improver  of  light 
and  fandy  Grounds  3  and  Examples 
are  given  of  it  by  Sir  Hugh  Plate ,  &c. 
But  it's  good  to  try  it  in  different 
Grom  ds,  both  Arable  and  Paftare  * 

and 
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and  for  feveral  times,  at  feveral  times 
of  the  Year,  and  in  feveral  proportions 
too  ;  by  which  means  may  be  found 
out,  the  true  value  and  effefr  of  it, 
and  by  the  fame  method,  even  of  all 
Subterranean  Soil  or  Manure  ^  and 
thereby,  a  confiderable  advantage  to 
be  made. 

As  to  the  feveral  forts  of  this  Clay, 
for  Manure,  Curioiity,  or  otherwise, 
the  following  Table  may  be  of  fome 
life. 

A  Table  of  Clays. 


Pure,  That  is,  fucb  as  is  fofc,  like 
Butter,  to  the  Teeth,  and  has  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  grittineCs  in  it. 


J.  Fullers  Earth. 

fat  BrickhiE  in  Northamp¬ 
ton  '/t  J  tonfhire. 

TeUo«,,/b,  - , under  the  Turk- 

C  ffjire-Wolds. 

Brown ,  about  HaKifax. 

White,  in  Derby fl) ire  Lead-mines, 
p  /•  Tin  Clear  eland. 

°  % Cat  Linton ,  upon  Wharf. 

3.  Tale-yeEow ,  in  the  Marie- pit  at 
Ripley . 

4.  Cow (J)ot- Clay,  or  the  Soap-fcale  ly¬ 
ing  in  Coal-mines. 

5.  A  dark  blew  Clay ,  or  Marie,  at 
Tolthorp. 


Harfh  and  Dufty,  when  dry. 


6.  Creta ,  properly  fo  call’d,  or  the 
Milk  white  Clay  of  the  IJle  of  Wight. 

7.  The  Potter's  pale  yeEow  Clay ,  of 
Wakefi eld-moor. 

8.  The  blew  Clay  of  BuEingbrook-Tot- 
tery ,  in  Lincolnfkire 

9.  Ablew  Clay ,  in  Bugthord-Book, where¬ 
in  the  AJlroites  are  found. 

10.  TeEow-Clay ,  in  the  Seams  of  the 
Red  Sand-  Rock,  at  Bilbro. 

11.  Pine  Red  Clay,  in  \  at  Bilbro. 

Red  Sand- Rock,  |  at  Rippon . 

12.  A  foft  Chalky  blew  ( 

Clay.  J  at  Butter- 

15*  A  foft  chalky  Red  S  train* 
Clay .  L 


Stony,  when  dry. 

14.  A  Red  Stony  f  in  the  Banks 

Clay.  )  White  -  carbet 

\  near  Leppinti 

15.  A  blew  Stony  J  and  at  Houfc 

Clay.  i.  in  the  Milfca 

1 6-  A  white  ftony  Clay ,  in  Cau 
bridge-fhire. 

Mixc  with  round  Sand,  or  Pebble « 

17.  The  YeEow  Loam  of  Skipwith-Mot 
York-fl)ire. 

18.  A  Red  Sandy  Clay ,  in  the  Rigtri 
hand  Bank  of  die  Road,  beyon 
CoEingbam ,  near  the  Lime  Kilns. 

19.  A  Red  Sandy  Clay ,  in  the  Re 
Sand-Rock,  near  Rippon. 

Mixt  with  flat  or  thin  Sand,  glitterir 
with  Mica. 

20.  Crouch  white  Clay ,  Derby  j hire,  a 
which  the  Glafs  pots  are  made  ■ 
Nottingham 

21.  Gray  or  Blewifh  Tobacco-pi^ 
Clay,  at  Hallifax . 

22.  A  red  Clay ,  in  the  red  Sane 
Rock,  at  Rotherham. 
CLAY-LANDS,  are  eithe 

black, blew,  yellow  or  white,  of  whic 
the  black  and  the  yellow  are  the  be 
for  Corn,  and  fhe  white  and  blew  th 
word.  Some  Clays  are  more  fat,  an 
others  more  flippery,  yet  all  are  ver 
tenacious  of  Water  on  the  Surface 
(where  it  is  apt  to  Magnate  and  chi 
the  Plants)  and  in  dry  Seafons  codive 
hardning  with  the  Sun  and  Wind,  ti 
they  are  unlock’d  by  Induftry,  an 
made  capable  to  admit  of  the  Air  an 
Heavenly  Influences.  The  chief  Prc 
duceof  thefe  Lands  for  Corn,  isWhea 
Barley,  Gray-peafe,  Beans,  &c.  Thei 
natural  Product  as  to  Weed9,is  Goofe 
grafs,  large  Dailies,  Thiftles,  Do*ki 
Poppeys,  &c.  fome  of  diem  will  bea 
good  Clover  and  Ray- grafs,  and  yiel 
the  bed  Grain,  efpecially  where  diei 
is  a  mixture  of  Lime- done  :  Clays  holi 
Manure  the  bed  of  any  Lands,  and  th 
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ing  Spirit,  which  alfo  gives  durability 
thereto,  even  far  beyond  that  of  Dou¬ 
ble  Beer.  p  .  r 

CLEAR-W  ALK  ;  this  is  a  term 

relating  to  Game-Cocks  ;  and  fignifies, 
tlie  Place  that  die  Fighting-Cock  is 
and  none  other, 

CLEFTS  and  Cracks  in  the  Heels 9 
a  Difeafe  incident  to  Horfes, that  conies 
feyeral  ways  5  either  by  over-hard 
ing  it,  take  thus  :  The  Clay  they  have  j  Riding,  or  Labour,  which  occafions 
near,  the  fame  being  dug  hard  by,  in  |  Surfeits  ^  or  by  giving  thenri  unwholr 
in  the  declivity  of  an  Hill  ;  and  after  I  lome  Meat  5  or  by  walhing  them 
they  have  bared  away  two  yards  deep  I  when  hot,  which  corrupts  the  Blood, 
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,moft  proper  for  them  in  Horfe-dung, 
Pigeons-dung,  fome  fort  of  Marie, 
Folding  of  Sheep,  Malt-dud,  Allies, 
Chalk,  Lime,  Soot,  0c. 

CLAYING  OF  GROUND; 
to  Clay  a  very  light  fandy  Soil,  has 
been  praftifed  for  many  years,  in  feme 
parts  of  York  (hire,  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  Corn  ;  and  as.  the  fame  may 
be  of  ufe  elfewhere,  the  manner  of  do- 


of  Sand,  diey  fink  a  fquare  Pit  fix 
yards  deep,  and  eight  or  ten  yards 
fquare.  The  Clay  is  of  a  blewifh 


and  caufes  the  peccant  Hunfours  to  fall 
down,  and  fettle  where  the  Sorrances 
are  ;  this  makes  the  Heels  very  raw,, 


brown  Colour,  not  fandy  at  all,  but  I  and  to  runoffenfively  with  flanking  Wa- 


:lofe,  fat,  and  very  ponderous  ;  it 
auras  well  for  Bricks.  They  lay  one 
aundred  Load  of  Clay,  upon  an  Acre 
)f  Ground ;  they  dig  it  at  Midfum- 
uer,  and  only  in  a  dry  Summer 
hey  obferve,  that  for  three  or  four 


ter  and  Matter,  which  prove  extremely 
croublefome.  For  the  Cure,  fhave  a- 
way  the  Hair  from  the  Part,  and  ap¬ 
ply  to  it,  the  Oil  ef  Hemp-feed ,  or,  for 
want  of  that,  of  Linfeed ,  which  is  ant 
excellent  Remedy.  2.  Take  Linfeed 


fears,  it  continues  ftill  in  clods  upon  |  Oil,  and  Aqua  Vita,  of  each  an  equal 
he  Land  ;  and  that  die  firft  year  the  j  quantity,  fhake  them  together  in  a 
-.and  fo  Manur’d,  bears  rank,  ill  cc- !  Glafs,  till  they  be  well  mixt,  and  them 
our’d,  and  Broad- grain’d  Early  ;  but  I  anoint  the  Clefts.  See  more  under 
fterwards,  a  plump,  round  Corn,  like  I  the  Head,  Scratches. 

Theat.  This  Clay,  manur’d,  will,  by  |  CLOFF,  is  that  wherein  any 
ertain  experience,  laft  forty  two  years  J  Goods  are  put-  for  the  convenience  of 
n  the  Ground,  and  in  fome  places  ]  Carriage  ^  as  Pepper  into  a  Bag  ;  But- 
aore  ;  and  then  the  Ground  mu  ft  be  |  ter,  Soap,  Pitch,  0c.  in  Barrels. 

Iayed  again.  Now, thisSandy  Ground,  j  CLOG  G  S,  a  fort  of  Patten# 
mlefs  clay’d,  will  bear  nothing  but  [  without  Rings  :  Alfo  pieces  of  Wood 
lye,  whatever  other  Manure  or  Lime!  or  the  like  faften'd  about  the  Necks  or 
our  compoft  be  ;  but  once  clay'd,  it  I  Legs  of  Beads,  to  prevent  their  run- 
dll  bear  Oats,  Barley,  Peafe^  0c.  |  ning  away. 

CLEARING  of  Beer  ;  there  are  I  To  CLOSE  an  Account ,  to  make 
lany  ways  for  it ;  but  die  beft  tiling,!  an  end  of,  or  (hut  it  up,  by  drawing 


)  make  it  very  fine,  is  fixed  Niter , 
3  alfo,  the  Quinteftence  of  Malt ,  and 
f  Wine,  Whites  of  Eggs,  being  made 
ito  Balls,  with  a  little  Blower,  and 
ift  into  the  Beer,  do  wonderfully 
eanfe,  feed,  and  prefer ve  the  fame, 
pecially,  if  a  little  Ifing-glafs  be  ad- 
-d  thereto  :  Oil ,  and  Quintelfence  of 
irley,  perform  the  fame  Operation 
feffually  ♦  it’s  clear’d.  alfo,  and 
lengthen’d  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  it 
ay  be  call'd,  Beer-Royal,,  only  by  ad- 
iiig  in  the  Fermentation*  fome  burn* 


a  Line,  0c.  when  no  more  is  to 
added. 

CLOSED  BEHIND,  an  irn- 
perfeftion  in  the  Hind-quarters  of  foma 
Horfes  j  Thus  a  Horfe  is  faid  to  be. 
too  much  clofed  behind ,  when  the  Hams 
are  nearer  each  other  than  the  Feer„ 
especially  the  Points  of  the  Hams  cal¬ 
led  the  Hods ,  and  the  diftance  ftill  en¬ 
larges  towards  the  Feet.  Such  Bow- 
Ieg’d  Horfes,  are  many  times  good, 
yet  they  generally  have  a  weak  Hind- 
hand,  and  in  great  defeents  arc  apt  to 
k  ' 
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(trike  their  Haros  againft  one  another. 

CLOSH,  or  Founder  ;  a  Difteni' 
per  in  the  Feet  of  Cattle,  taken  by 
fome  Cold,  after  a  great  heat  or  vehe¬ 
ment  Travel,  which  has  ftirred  the 
Blood,  fo  as  it  goes  down  to  the  Feet, 
and  it  will  fuddenly  vifit  their  Hoofs, 
fo  as  to  fret,  hurt,  and  pain  them,  that 
they  (hall  not  be  able  tocrulh  that  place. 
In  order  to  the  Cure  thereof,  if  the 
Blood  lefts  nigh  the  Legs,  above  the 
Hoof,  you  ftiould  only  chafe  the  Beaft 
often,  and  rub  him  hard,  to  make  the 
Blood  retire :  If  that  profit  not,  you 
muft  lance  his  Feet  gently  round,  on 
the  edges  of  the  Hoofs,  with  fmall  ra¬ 
ces,  not  deep  5  and  if  the  Blood  be 
gone  down  into  the  Hoof,  open  it  a 
little  with  a  (harp  Knife,  in  the  midft, 
under  both  the  Claws  5  afterwards  lay 
'a  Tent  thereto  of  Lint,  mixed  with 
Salt,  Nettles,  and  Vinegar,  and  make 
tiim  a  Buskin  of  Broom,  if  you  can  ; 
let  not  his  Feet  come  to  any  Water, 
till  he  be  well,  but  keep  him  dry  in 
the  Stall  ;  care  muft  be  alfo  taken  in 
the  cutting,  that  the  Blood  do  ifliie,  o- 
therwife  it  will  grow  to  Putrefaftion, 
and  fo  Impoftumate  5  for  which  rea- 
fon,  it  muft  be  opened  and  cleanfed 
'well,  and  a  Cloth,  fteep’d  in  Vinegar, 
Salt,  and  Oil,  bound  thereto  ;  At  laft, 
take  ofoldGreafe,  and  Deer-fuet,  melt¬ 
ed  together,  an  equal  proportion,  and 
heal  it  therewith.  If  the  Blood  fall  to 
the  utmoft  parts  of  the  Cleas,  you 
muft  then  pare  the  ends  thereof,  to  the 
quick,  and  fo  let  it  bleed,  that  no  Im- 
poftumation  may  be  there. 

CLOTH-MEASURE;  thus  it 
(lands  in  the  various  parts  of  England . 

Kcnty  York,  Reading- Cloths  are  fix 
quarters  and  an  halfbroad,  or  34  yards 
long,  and  8(5  pound  weight. 

Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Effex,  7  quarters, 
21  yards,  80  pounds. 

Worcefter ,  Coyentry ,  Hereford,  6  quar¬ 
ters  and  an  half,  30,  or  33  yards,  78 
pounds. 

Glocefier,  Oxon ,  Wilts,  Sommer fet,  7 
quarters,  29  or  32  yards,  7 6  pounds. 

Suffolk-Sorting,  16  quarters^  24  and 
2  $  yards,  30  pounds. 
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Broad  and  narrow  Yorkfhires ,  . 
quarters,  24  and  2$  yards,  30  pounds 

Taunton,  Vunfiable t  Bridge-watei 
7  quarters,  r2  and  13  yards,  3 
pounds. 

Deronfhire- Kerfies  and  Dozens,  , 
quarters,  12  and  13  yards,  30  pound: 

Checker-Kerfies,  Grays  ftrip’d  am 
plain,  4  quarters,  17  and  18  yard; 
24  pounds. 

Penniftons  or  Forefts,  3  quarte* 
and  an  half,  12  and  13  yards,  2, 
pounds. 

Sorting* Pennifton,  6  quarters  ait 
an  half,  13  and  14  yards,  3$  pound, 

Waftiers  of  Lancafhire ,  17  and  r 
yards,  17  pounds. 

Sack  of  Wools,  364  pounds. 

Tod  28  pounds,  to  1  Sack  1 3  Todl 

A  Nail,  7  pounds. 

I  Sack  makes  4  Standard-cloths,  2 
yards  long,  6  and  a  half  quarter  wid 
of  60  pound  weight,  call’d  Sortin 
cloths. 

C  L  O  V  E,  a  term  ufed  in  Weight: 
in  refpett  to  Wooll,  7  pounds  make 
Clove ;  but  in  Effex ,  8  pounds 
Cheefe  and  Butter  go  to  the  Clove 
and  31  Cloves,  or  2$o  pounds  to  tl: 
Wey  :  In  Suffolk ,  they  are  allow’d  t 
of  thofe  Cloves,  or  336  pounds  to  t 
Wey. 

CLOVEN-PEZZLE;  a  D' 
eafe  in  Lambs,  that  have  their  Pizz 
cloven  5  for  which  there  is  no  oth 
remedy,  but  to  keep  it  clean,  till  it 
big,  and  to  anoint  it  with  Tar,  a: 
then  to  Kill  the  Lamb,  for  he  w1 
dye  at  length. 

CLOVER-GRAS  S,has  obtain 
the  name,  and  is  efteem’dthe  princip 
of  Grafs,  both  for  the  great  improv 
ment  it  brings  by  its  prodigious  Bt 
den,  and  by  the  excellency  of  the  Gr 
or  Hay,  for  Food  of  Cattle.  A  ri. 
light  Land,  that  is  warm  and  dry* 
moft  proper  for  it ;  but  it  will  ai 
profper,if  Town  in  any  Corn-land,  w 
Manur'd,  or  Soil'd,  and  brought  ii 
perfect  Tillage ;  and  Old  Land,  be: 
coarfe,  or  rich,  long  Untilled,  is  E 
for  Corn,  and  beft,  and  moft  cert? 
for  Cloyer-^rafs  y  and  when  the  H- 
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>and*man  has  corned  his  Land,  as 
nuch  as  he  intended,  then  it’s  to  be 
own  with  Clover ,  in  the  moft  proper 
>eafon  $  but  poor  Lands  will  not  do 
or  it,  unlefs  Burnt,  or  Denlhired,  Li¬ 
ned,  Marled,  or  otherwife  manur’d, 
rhere  are  feveral  forts  of  this  Grafs, 
>ut  the  great  Clover  is  reckon’d  the 
>eft,  the  Seed  of  which  is  like  that  of 
duftard,  only  it  is  rather  oblong  than 
ound  5  the  choiceft  is  of  a  greenifh 
ellow  colour.  Come  of  it  a  little  red- 
[ifh,  but  the  black  is  not  fo  good. 

An  Acre  of  Ground,  will  take  up 
en  pounds  of  Clover-grafs-feed  5  but 
f  it  be  husky,  a  true  proportion  of 
t  is  to  be  found  out  according  to  the 
oulnefs  or  ciearnefs  you  make  it ;  but 
are  muft  be  had,  that  enough  be  fown, 
or  the  more  there  is,  the  better  the 
Ground  is  Oiaddowed,  and  that  the 
*eed  be  new,  and  of  the  firft  fort.  As 
or  the  time  and  manner  of  fowing 
his  Seed,  when  the  Land  is  manur’d, 
Irft  fow  your  Barley,  or  Oats,  and 
Harrow  them  5  then  the  Clover-Grafs 
ipon  the  fame  Land,  cover’d  over  with 
he  fame  Harrow,  or  Bufh  ;  but  the 
eorn  muft  be  thinner  than  ordinary  5 
nd  this  about  the  end  of  March,  and 
hroughout  April  $  but  in  cafe  this 
>eed  is  to  be  fowed  alone,  the  beft 
ime  is  about  Michaelmas,  when  it 
kill  be  more  free  from  Weeds,  than 
f  fown  in  the  Spring,  and  will  gain  a 
.dead,  and  ftrcngth  enough  to  preferve 
it  felf  againft  Winter. 

You  may  cut  the  firft  Crop  of  Hay, 
1, bout  the  midft  of  May ,  which  takes 
»p  more  time  and  labour  to  dry  than 
jirdinary  5  but  if  it  grow  not  too 
jlrong,  it  will  be  exceeding  rich  and 
Fpod.  The  time  of  cutting  it,  is  when 
It  begins 'to  knot  *,  it  may  yield  three 
Inch  crops  in  a  year,  and  after  all  be 
;*ood  for  Cattle  all  the  Winter,  or 
ill  January,  as  you  do  with  other 
pround.  There  muft  be  but  two  crops 
jxpetted,  if  the  Seed  is  to  be  preferv’d  5 
nd  about  a  month  after  it  is  in  the 
Husk,  it  may  be  ripe,  when  it  begins 
0  change  its  colour,  and  the  Stalk  to 
tye,  and  turn  brown  j  Cattle  will  eat 
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the  Stalk  or  Hawn,  after  the  Seed  is 
thralhed  out  $  but  if  too  old  and  hard, 
they  will  not :  If  after  two  years  Han¬ 
ding  of  Clover-Grafs,  you  fuffer  the 
larter  crop  to  Hied  its  Seed,  the  Land 
will  be  new-ftor’d  with  Clover,  fo 
that  it  need  not  be  converted  toother 
;ufes$  and  fuch  is  the  property  of  it, 
that  when  it  has  grown  two  or  three 
years,  it  will  fo  frame  the  Earth  as  to 
be  very  fit  for  Corn  again. 

As  for  the  Grafs,  one  Acre  of  ifa 
will  feed  as  many  Cows  as  fix  Acres 
of  other  common  Grafs  5  the  Milk 
will  be  much  richer,  more  in  quanti¬ 
ty,  and  fatten  well  ^  the  beft  way  of 
feeding  it,  is  to  cut  it  daily,  as  ’tis 
fpent,  and  to  give  it  the  Cattle  in 
Racks,  under  Trees,  or  in  fome  Shed 
or  Our-houfe  5  for  they’ll  injure  it 
much  with  their  Feet  5  Swine  will 
alfo  grow  Fat,  with  what  falls  front 
the  Racks  ;  but  ’tis  not  good  to  let 
Cattle  that  are  not  us’d  to  this  Food, 
eat  too  liberally  of  it  at  firft  there¬ 
fore  fome  have  prescribed,  to  give  a 
little  Straw  mixed  therewith,  in  the 
beginning,  or  to  Diet  them  as  to 
the  quantity. 

About  the  middle  of  March,  thraffo 
and  clean  it  from  the  Straw  as  much 
as  may  be  ;  beat  the  Husk  again,  be¬ 
ing  exceeding  well  dry’d  in  the  Sun9 
after  the  firft  thrashing  •,  and  fo  gee 
out  what  Seed  you  can,  or  elfe  Sun  ic 
in  a  hot  and  dry  Seafon  •,  then  rub  iq, 
and  it  will  yield  much. 

CLOUDSj  as  they  vary  in  form 
alone,  or  motion,  indicate  to  us,  the 
Weather  we  are  to  expeft ,  and  certain 
black  Ones,  appearing  in  a  clear  Even¬ 
ing,  are  undoubted  ftgns  of  Rain  to 
follow  5  or  if  black,  blew  or  green 
Clouds  appear  near  the  Sun  at  any 
time  of  the  day,  or  Moon  by  nighr. 
Rain  ufually  follows  5  alfo  in  a  fair 
day,  if  the  Sky  feem  to  be  dappled 
with  white  Clouds,  which  is  ufually 
termed,  A  Mackerel-Sly ,  it  common¬ 
ly  predi&s  Rain  :  When  great  black 
Clouds  come  out  of  the  North,  and 
when  nearer,  appear  whitifh,  and  the 
Seafon  is  cold  and  dry, it  fignifies  Snow 
L  a 
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Hail  5  if  the  Clouds  be  very  high, 
and  move  another  way  than  the  Wind 
blows,  or  than  the  other  Clouds  move, 
that  are  lower,  the  Wind  either  rifes, 
or  is  turned  ;  and  if  they  appear  like 
Flocks  of  Sheep,  or  of  a  red  colour, 
Wind  alio  follows  .*  When  frnall  wa- 
terifh  Clouds  appear  on  the  tops  of 
Hills,  it’s  a  fign  of  Rain  to  follow, 
more  particularly  obferv’d  in  Cornwall  $ 
the  like  is  obferv’d  of  Rofemarytopping 
in  Torkfhire ,  and  many  other  places  in 
England  :  Clouds  moving  towards  the 
Sun,  denotes  Winds  and  Temped  5 
their  reding  over  the  Sun, at  Sun-riling, 
and  making,  as  it  were,  an  Ecliple, 
portend  Winds,  and  if  from  the  South, 
Winds  and  Rain  :  If  Angle  Clouds  fly 
apace  in  a  clear  day,  Winds  are  expe¬ 
lled  from  that  place,  whence  they  come  5 
when  they  grow  and  appear  fuddenly, 
but  the  Air  other  wife  free  from  Clouds, 
it  fignifies  Tempeds  at  hand,  efpecially 
if  they  rife  towards  the  South,  or 
Wed. 

CLOUGHor  DRAUGHT,  an 
allowance  of  two  pounds  at  every  three 
hundred  Weight,  for  the  turn  of  the 
Scale  ^  that  fo  the  Commodity  may 
hold  out  when  fold  by  Retail. 

CLOYED  or  A  C  CL  O  Y  E  D,  a 
Term  us’d  by  Farriers,  when  a  Horfe  is 
pricked  with  a  Nail  in  fhoeing.  See 
JP^7 

CLUNCH  or  BLEW  CLUNCH, 
a  kind  of  Subdance  found  next  Coal, 
upon  finking  the  Coal-pits  at  Wed- 
nefbury  in  StajfordjbiYe. 

CLUNG,  duck  dole  together  or 
withered  as  Fruits  may  be. 

CLUSH,  and  Swollen  Neck,  a  Di- 
flemper  in  Cattle, cur’d  in  this  manner; 
fird,  let  the  Bead  red  three  or  four 
days,  then  take  Frefli-butter,  Honey, 
Hogs-lard,  and  ,  Wax,  all  in  equal 
quantities,  melted  together  into  a  Salve, 
with  which  anoint  the  place  ;  alfo,  if 
the  Neck  be  fwollen  and  raw,  take 
Honey, Maftick, and  a  little  frelh-butter, 
(without  Salt)  or  frefli  Swine’s-greafe, 
(without  Salt)  and  having  boil’d  all 
together,  make  ufe  of  it  for  an  Oint¬ 
ment  ;  When  ’tis  puffed  up,  fwollen 
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and  raw,  take  Elicampaue,  well  bail 
ed,  and  damped  with  Hogs-greafe 
Weather- Fat,  Honey,  Frankincenfe,am 
new  Wax  twinged  together,  and  anoin 
the  place  therewith. 

CLYSTER.  See  Glifter . 

COACH-HORSE;  to  chui 
one  for  a  Coach,  which  is  call’d  th 
Swift-draught,  let  his  lhape  be  tal 
broad,  and  well  furnifh’d,  not  grot 
with  much  Elefh,  but  with  thebignei 
of  his  Bones  ;  his  Neck  fhould  t 
drong,  his  Bread  broad*  Chine  large 
Limbs  found  and  clean,  and  Hoot 
tough  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  youi 
large  Englifb  Geldings  are  bed,  yot 
Flemmiff)  Mares  next,  and  your  ftron 
Stone-Horfes  tolerable,  They  tnui 
have  good  Breffing  twice  a  day,  Ha 
and  Provender  their  Belly  full,  an 
Litter  enough  to  tumble  in ;  the 
fhould  be  Wafhed  and,  Walked  afte 
Travel  ;  for  by  reafon  of  their  mar 
occafions  to  fland  dill,  they  mud  H 
inur’d  to  all  Hardfhip,  tho’  it  be  ver 
unwholfome.  Their  bed  Food, 
fweet  Hay,  or  well  dry’d  Beans  an 
Oats,  or  Bean*bread  :  The  drength  < 
their  Shoes  and  the  galling  of  the; 
Harnefs  (hould  be  look’d  after,  the: 
Legs  kept  clean,  efpecially  about  the: 
hinder  Feet ;  and  they  mud  dand  ii 
the  Houfe  warmly  cloathed. 

COACH-MANS  OINTMENT 
for  Sores  in  Legs  that  are  not  gourdypj 
being  a  cheap  and  effe&ual  Medicin 
for  Pains,  Mules,  Clefts  and  Rat: 
Tails  :  “  Take  common  Honey  an: 
u  Powder  of  Copperas,  of  each 
“  pound  and  a  half,  and  mingle  the:: 
ct  in  a  Pot  over  a  gentle  Eire,  ftirrin 
u  them  condantiy  till  they  begin  1 
a  boil  ;  At  that  indant  remove  .tK 
*c  Por,  and  when  the  Matter  is  ha; 
u  cold,  add  an  Ounce  of  Arfenu 
u  powder’d.’1  Then  fet  it  on  theFii 
again,  dirring  it  till  it  begins  to  boil 
that  done,  take  it  off,  continuing  1 
flir  it  till  it  grows  cold,  but  fo  as  1 
avoid  the  noifome  Smell.  Anoint  tl. 
Part  flightly  with  this  Ointment,  one 
every  two  Days,  after  it  has  been  flu 
ved  and  fulled  with  a  WJiifp* 
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COAL-FIRE,  (in  Husbandry) 

|  a  parcel  of  Fire-wood  fet  out  for  fale 
or  ufe,  containing  when  burnt,  the 
; quantity  of  a  Load  of  Coals. 

COALS-SMALL,  are  mads  of 
ithe  Spray  and  Brulh-wood  Gripped  off 
[from  the  Branches  of  Coppice-wood, 

I  which  is  fometimes  bound  up  in  Ba- 
ivins  for  this  ufe  ;  tho’  alfo  it  be  as 
frequently  Charred  without  binding, 
land  then  *ds  call’d,  Coming  it  together . 
This  they  place  in  fome  neat  Floor, 
imade  level,  and  free  of  incumbrances  ; 
where  fetting  one  of  the  Bavins,  or 
(part  of  the  Spray  on  fire,  two  Men 
iftand  ready  to  throw  on  Bavin  upon 
Bavin,  as  fail  as  they  take  Fire,  which 
makes  a  very  great  and  fudden  Blaze, 

| till  all  is  burnt  that  lies  near  the  place; 
bat  e’re  they  begin  to  fet  Fire,  they  fill 
:great  Tubs  or  Veifels  with  Water, 
iwhich  hand  ready  by  them,  and  this 
is  dalhed  on  with  a  great  Difh  or 
(Scoop,  fo  foon  as  ever  they  have  thrown 
on  all  their  Bavins,  continually  plying 
ithe  great  heap  of  glowing  Coals,  which 
(gives  a  fudden  flop  to  the  fury  of  the 
Fire  *  while  with  a  great  Rake,  they 
day  and  fpread  it  over,  and  ply  calling 
(Water  ftill  on  the  Coal,  which  are 
(now  perpetually  turn’d  by  two  Men, 
l with  great  Shovels,  a  third  throwing 
ion  die  Water  •  and  this  is  continued 
[to  be  done,  till  no  more  Fire  appears, 
tho’  they  ceafe  not  from  being  hot  : 
Then  they  (hovel  them  up  into  great 
heaps,  and  when  throughly  cold,  put 
them  up  in  Sacks,  for  London  ;  where 
they  are  ufed  by  divers  Artificers,  both 
to  kindle  greater  Fire,  and  to  temper 
and  anneal  their  feveral  Works  :  To 
fay  nothing  of  tfie  ordinary  ufe  of  them 
in  Families, to  .kindle- their  Fires, when 
out. 

COARD;  See  Cord  of  Wood. 

COASTING;  upon  the  tranf- 
planting  of  a  Tree,  it  Signifies  ro  place 
the  fame  fide  of  the  Tree  to  the  South- 
Eall,  <&c.  as  grew  formerly  that  way, 
where  it  flood  before. 

COCK;  this  Bird,  in  general,  is 
the  mofi:  manly,  {lately,  and  majeflical, 
®f  all  others  3  being  very  tame,  and 
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familiar  with  Mankind,  and  naturally 
inclin’d  to  live  and  profper  in  Habita- 
ble-houfes :  He  is  hot  and  flrong  in 
the  Aft  of  Generation,  and  will  ferve 
ten  Hens  very  well  ;  delights  in  open, 
and  free  Plains,  where  he  may  lead, 
forth  his  Hens  into  green  Paftures,  and 
under  Hedges,  that  they  may  warm 
and  bask  themfelves  in  the  Sun  ;  for 
to  be  put  up  within  Walled  places, 
or  in  Pav’d-courts,  is  mofl:  unnatural 
to  them,  neither  will  they  thrive  there¬ 
in.  As  for  the  choice  and  fhape  of 
a  Dunghil-Cock,  he  ihould  be  of  a 
large  and  well  fiz’d  Body,  long  from 
the  Head  to  the  Rump,  thick  in  the 
Garth,  his  Neck  Ihould  be  long,  loofe 
and  erefted  up  high,  as  the  Falcon, 
and  other  Birds  of  Prey  are,  his 
Comb- wattles  and  Throat  large,  of  a 
great  compafs,  ragged,  and  very  Scar- 
let-red,  his  Eyes  round  and  great, 
the  colour  anfwerable  to  the  colour 
of  his  Plume  or  Mail,  as  gray  with 
gray,  red  with  red,  and  yellow  with 
yellow ;  his  Bill  crooked,  (harp  and 
ftroriglyfet  onhisHead,  thecolour  fuit- 
able  to  the  colour  of  Feathers  on  his 
Head  ;  his  Main  or  Neck-feathers  very 
long,  bright  and  finning,  reaching  from 
his  Head  to  his  Shoulders  ;  his  Legs 
ftraight,  and  of  a  flrong  Beam,  with 
large  long  Spurs,  fharp  and  a  little 
bending,  and  the  colour*  black,  yellow, 
or  brownilh  ;  his  Claws,  fliort,  flrong, 
and  well  wrinkled  ;  his  Tail  long, 
and  covering  his  Body  very  clofe;  and 
for  the  general  colour  of  a  Dung-hill- 
Cock,  it  Ihould  be  red  :  He  Ihould  be 
valiant  within  his  own  Walk,  and  if 
he  be  a  little  Knavifh,  he  is  fo  much 
the  better  ;  and  he  Ihould  be  often 
Crowing,  and  bufy  in  fcratching  the 
Earth,  to  find  out  Worms,  and  other 
Food  for  his  Hens.  See  Game  Cock  and 
Hen. 

COCKET  or  COKET,  a  Seal 
belonging  to  the  King’s  Cuftom-houfe : 
Alfo  a  Scroll  of  Parchment  feaFd  and 
deliver’d  by  the  Officers  of  the  Cu- 
liom-houfe  to  the  Merchants,  upon 
entry  of  their  Goods,  certifying  that 
they  are  cuftomed. 

L  3 
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COCKFEEDING;  when  a 
Cock  is  taken  from  his  Walk,  he  is  to 
be  fed  a  Month,  before  he  fight  ;  for 
the  firft  fortnight,  let  him  be  fed  with 
ordinary  Wheat-bread,  and  be  fparred 
for  four  or  five  Days  that  he  has  been 
in  the  Pen  ;  afterwards  fpa  r  him  dai¬ 
ly  or  every  other  Day,  till  about  four 
Days  before  he  is  to  fight  :  The  fe- 
cond  Fortnight,  he  is  to  be  fed  with 
fine  Wheaten-bread,  kneaded  with 
Whites  of  Eggs  and  Milk,  and  every 
Meal  have  twelve  picks  or  Corns  of 
Barley  :  The  Water  is  not  to  ftand  by 
him,  for  then  he  will  drink  too  much, 
but  give  him  Water  three  or  four  times 
a  day.  If  he  be  too  high-fed,  ftive 
him,  and  give  him  a  Clove  of  Gar- 
lick  in  a  little  fweet  Oil,  for  fome  few 
days  5  if  two  low- fed,  give  him  a 
Yoik  of  an  Egg,  beat  and  warm’d 
(tiil  it  be  as  thick  as  Treacle)  with 
bis  Bread.  Four  days  before  Fighting, 
let  him  have  the  Cock-Hyffop,  Violet 
and  Strawberry-leaves,  chopt  fmall, 
in  frefli  butter  5  and  the  morning  he  is 
to  Fight,  put  down  his  Throat  a  piece 
of  frefh  butter,  mixt  with  Powder  of 
White-Sugar-Candy. 

COCKING-CLOTH  5  a 
Device  to  catch  Pheafants  with  ;  for 
which,  take  a  Cloth  of  coarfe  Canvafs 
about  an  Ell  fquare,  and  put  it  into 
a  Tan-pit,  to  colour  ;  then  hem  it 
about,  and  to  each  corner  of  the  Cloth 
fow  a  piece  of  Leather  about  g  Inches 
fquare,  and  fix  two  Sticks  crofs  wife, 
to  keep  it  out  as  A,  B,  C,  D  5  there 
muft  alfo  be  a  hole  in  the  Cloth  to 
look  out  of,  as  E9  which  this  Figure 
reprefents. 


And  being  provided  with  a  fmall 
fhort  Gun,  when  you  are  near  enough, 
hold  out  the  aforefaid  Cloth  at  Arm’s- 
end,  and  put  the  Nofel  of  the  Gtm 
out  of  the  hole,  which  ferves  as  a 
reft  for  the  Gun,  and  fo  let  it  fly,  and 
you’ll  feldom  mifs  ;  for  by  this  means 
the  Pheafants  will  let  you  come  near 
them,  and  the  Cocks  will  be  fo  bold, 
as  to  fly  at  it. 

COCKLE.  See  Darnel. 

C  O  C  K-P  IT;  a  Place  made  for 
Cocks  to  Fight  in,  being  ufualiy  a 
Houfe  or  Hovel  cover’d  over.  The 
place  in  which  they  Fight,  is  a  Clod, 
that  is,  the  green  Sod  ;  which  is  gene¬ 
rally  made  round,  that  all  may  fee  ; 
and  about  which  there  are  Seats  or 
Places  for  the  Speftators  to  fit,  of 
three  heights,  or  more,  one  above,  or 
wider  than  another. 

COCK-PIT-LAWS;  in  fetting 
of  a  Cock,  none  are  to  be  upon  the 
Clod,  but  the  two  Setters  chofen  for' 
that  end  ;  and  when  the  Cocks  arc 
fee  Beak  to  Beak,  in  the  Middle  of: 
die  Clod,  and  there  left  by  the  Set¬ 
ters,  if  the  fet  Cock  do  not  ftrike  in. 
counting  Twenty,  and  fix  times  Ten. 
and  Twenty  after  all,  then  the  Bat¬ 
tel  is  loft  :  If  he  ftrike,  then  they 
are  to  begin  the  counting  again.  Ini 
Setting,  if  any  offer  a  Mark  to  at 
Groat,  or  Forty  Shillings  to  One,  or 
Ten  Pounds  to  Five  Shillings  ;  if  anyi 
take  the  Wager,  then  thej  Cock  is  to: 


c  o  c 


c  o  c 


be  Set,  and  they  are  to  Fight  it  out. 
Done  and  done  is  a  Wager,  or  fuflkient 
Betting, when  the  Coeks  are  caft  on  the 
Clod,  or  in  Fighting. 

COCKREL;  a  young  Cock,  bred 
for  Fighting. 

C  O  C  K-R  O  A  D  S  5  a  fort  of  a 
Net,  contriv’d  chiefly  for  the  taking 
of  Wood-cocks  ^  the  Nature  of  which 
Bird,  is  to  lie  clofe  all  day  under  forne 
Hedge,  or  near  the  Roots  of  fome  old 
Trees,  picking  for  Worms  under  dry 
Leaves,  and  will  not  flir,  without  be¬ 
ing  difturb’d  5  neither  does  he  fee  his 
way  well  before  him  in  the  Morning 
early  $  but  towards  Evening,  lie  takes 
wing,  to  go  and  get  Water,  flying  ge¬ 
nerally  low  •  and  when  they  find  any 
thorough-fare  in  any  Wood,  or  Range 
of  Trees,  they  ufe  to  venture  thro5  5 
and  therefore,  the  Cock  Roads  ought  to 
be  made  in  fuch  places,  and  your  Cock- 
Wets planted  according  to  the  following 
Figure. 


Suppofing  then  that  your  Range  of 
Wood  be  about  Thirty  paces  long,  cut 
1  Walk  through  it  about  the  middle, 
‘bout  thirty  fix  or  forty  foot  broad, 


which  muft  be  direfrly  ftreight,  with 
all  the  Shrubs  and  Under-wood  car- 
ry’d  away,  in  like  manner  fhould  all 
the  Boughs  that  hang  over  the  faid 
Walk  be  cut  off  ^  then  chufe  two  Trees, 
oppofite  to  each  other,  as  reprefented 
in  the  Figure,  marked  A,  B,  and  prune 
or  cut  off  all  the  Front-boughs,  to 
make  way  for  the  Net  to  hang  and 
play  .5  next  provide  two  flrong  Legs 
of  Wood,  which  open  or  cleave  at  the 
biggeft  ends,  as  marked  C,  D,  the 
middle  parts  tye  faft  to  fome  Boughs 
of  the  Tree  as  the  Letters  E,  F,  di¬ 
rect  5  and  let  the  Tops  hang  over,  as 
G,  H,  reprefent.  You  fhould  always 
have  ready  good  Store  of  Pullies,  or 
Buckles,  made  of  Glafs,  Box,  Brafs, 
or  the  like,  according  to  the  Form  de- 
fign’d  by  the  Figure,  which  fhould  be 
about  the  Bignefs  of  a  Man’s  Finger, 
and  fallen  one  at  each  end  of  the 
Perches  or  Legs  G,  H  ^  having  firft 
tyed  on  your  Pullies  about  the  two 
Branches  marked  3,  a  certain  Cord 
of  the  Thick- 
nefs  of  one’s 
little  Finger  ; 
then  tie  ano¬ 
ther  knot  on 
the  faid  Cord, 
about  the  di- 
fiance  of  an 
hands  breadth-, 
from  the  firft 

knot  marked  4,  and  fo  let  the  Two 
Ends  of  the  Cords  hang  down  about  a 
foot  long,  that  therewithal  you  may 
fallen  them  to  the  Pullies,  which  are  at 
the  Ends  of  the  two  Perches  or  Legs, 
as  is  marked  by  I,  L,  clofe  to  the 
notches  G,  H  :  Clap  into  each  Pulley, 
a  fmall  Pack-thread,  the  end  of  each 
fhould  reach  to  the  foot  of  the  Trees, 
that  by  the  help  thereof,  you  may  draw- 
up  two  ftronger  Cords  into  the  faid 
Pullies  where  you  hang  the  Net,  and 
not  be  forced  always  to  climb  up  into 
the  Tree. 

Laftly ,  Provide  a  Stand  to  lie  con¬ 
cealed,  about  half  a  dozen  Boughs 
pitched  up  together  may  ferve  for 
that  end,  with  a  ftrong  crooked  Stake 
L  4  forced 
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forced  into  the  Ground,  juft  by  the 
Stand,  on  which  fatten  the  Lines  of 
the  Net.  When  *tis  drawn  up  re¬ 
member  to  tye  a  Stone  to  the  end  of 
each  of  the  two  Cords,  about  four  or 
five  Pounds  weight  a-piece,  that  when 
you  let  go,  the  Weight  of  the  Stones 
may  force  down  the  Net  with  a  ftrong 
fall,  and  pull  up  both  the  Stones  and 
upper  part  of  the  Net,  clofe  to  the 
Pollies  1,  L  }  the  Stones  are  marked 
■M,  N,  and  the  Figure  reprefents  the] 
whole  Net,  ready  for  ufe  }  The  ends 
of  both  Lines  mu  ft  be  drawn  to  your 
Lodge  or  Stand,  and  wound  twice  or 
th  rice  about  the  crooked  Stake  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Falling  of  the  Net}  till  fome 
Game  Pies  againft  it. 

COCK  S-W  A  L  K ;  the  Place  where: 
n  Cock  is  bred  ,  to  which  ufuaily  no 
other  Cock  comes; 

C  OI),  a  Shale  or  Husk. 

C  O  D  L  I N,  an  Apple  proper  to 
be  codied  or  ftew’d,  which  is  very 
r.ecelTary  for  the  Kitchen,  and  makes 
fine  Summer* Cider  }  the  Tree  is  a 
good  Bearer,  either  in  Standards  or 
Hedges...  / 

CODS,  or  Stones  Swelled.  }  in 
Horfes,  comes  many  Ways  ,  i either 
by  Wounds,  or  by  the  Sting  of  Tome 
venomous  Creature,  or  by  fighting  of 
one  Borfe;With  another,  or  by  means 
of  evil  Humours,  which  corrupt  the" 
Mafs  of  Blood,  that  falls  down  to 
the  Cods,  or  from  a  Rupture  }  alfo 
fometimes  after  Sicknefs,  or  Surfeit¬ 
ing  with  cold,  and  then  ’tis  a  Sign  of 
Amendment  5  and  fometimes  from 
having  too  much  Seed.  There  are 
various  Cures  for  it }  r.  Take  Bole- 
Jifmoniack  pounded  to  fine  Powder, 
Vinegar  and  Whites  of  Eggs ,  well  beat 
together,  and  anoint  the  Part  there¬ 
with  daily,  till  the  Swelling  be  abated} 
and  if  it  impoftumate,  where  you  find 
2t  to  be  foft,  open  it  with  an  hot  Iron, 
or  Incifion-knife,  if  it  break  not  of  it 
felf  }  and  heal  it  up  with  green  Oint¬ 
ment,  2.  If  the  Cods  are  bitten,  or 
bruis’d,  fo  as  to  fwell  very  much, 
walh  and  bathe  them  well  with  warm 
Whr/t  Morning  and  Evenings  for 
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three  or  four  Days  together,  and  afte* 
it,  anoint  them  with  Oil  or  Ointment 
of  Populeon,  till  you  find  the  Swelling 
allay’d,  keeping  the  Cods  warm  with 
a  Linnen-cloth,  made  like  a  Purfe  and 
drawn  eafily  over  them.  If  you  find  die 
fuelling  abated,  apply  the  common 
Charge  of  Soap  and  Brandy  to  it,  very  hot, 
which  will  knit  the  firings  of  your 
Horfe’s  Cods  togedier  again}  but  if  fo 
torn, as  to  bepaft  cure, geld  him.  3.  You 
may,  for  this  purpofe,  as  well  as  for 
all  manner  of  other  gruifes  in  any 
part  of  the  Body  }  make  a  Bath  of 
two  Quarts  of  the  ftrongeft  Ale  that 
can  be  got  }  which  fet  over  the  Fire, 
in  a  large.  Skillet,  and  put  thereto, 
two  hands-ful  of  the  Bind  of  the 
Blackberry-buffi  peeled,  and  let  it  firm 
per  away,  till  it  come  to  a  quart  } 
then  drain  out  the  Liquor,  and  bathe 
the  grieved  part  Night  and  Morning 
with  it  very  hot,  and  heated  very 
well  in  by  the  Fire  }  that  done  dip  a 
Linnen-cloth  in  the  fame,  and  bind  it 
up  hot.  See  Poultifs  for  this  Difemper. 

C  O  F  F  I  N  or  H  O  0  F  of  a  Horfe, 
is  all  the  Horn  that  appears,  when  he 
has  his  Foot  fet  to  the  Ground  }  and 
the  Coffin-bone  is  that  which  is  to 
the  Foot,  as  a  Hfart  or  Kernel  f  the 
latter  is  quite  furrounded  and  over- 
fpread  by  the  Hoof,  Froth  and  Sole, 
and  is  not  perceived,  even  when  the 
Horfe’s  Sole,  is  quite  taken  away, 
being  covered  on  all  fides  by  a' coat 
of  Flefh,  which  hinders  the  Bone  from 
appearing. 

COILING  of  the  Stud  }  tile  firfi: 
making  choice  of  a  Colt  or  young 
Horfe,  for  any  Service,  which  by  no 
means  muft  be  done  too  early  }  for 
fome  Horfes  will  ffiew  their  beft  fhape 
at  two  or  three  Years  old,  and  Iofe 
at  four}  others  not  till  fcve  }  nay, 
fix,  but  then  ever  keep  ir$  fome  again, 
will  do  their  beft  days  work  at  fix  or 
feven  years  old  }  others,  not  till  eight 
or  nine. 

C  ODS  WOLLHN}  when  an 
Ox’s  Cod,  by  any  chance  whatfoever, , 
is  fwollen,  you  are  to  anoint  the  Part : 
with  fweec  Cream,  at  the  leaft  three : 

'times  i 
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aes  a  day  ;  and  if  it  do  not  fall,  then  j  into  more  of  the  Powder  of  Brimftone*1 
&  Wall-earth  diifolv’d  in  Vinegar,  |  and  fo  put  them  up  into  either  Noftril 
d  the  Dung  of  an  Ox,  and  bath  it  one,  and  at  the  But-end  of  the  Quill 
srewith  ;  others  fay  the  Dung  or  put  a  ftrong  Pack-thread,  which  mutt: 
fs  of  a  Dog  will  cure  this  Swelling,  be  fatten’d  over  his  Pole,  like  the  Head- 


often  rubbed  with  it. 


flail  of  a  Bridle,  and  ride  him  mode- 


COKE,  is  Pit-coal,  or  Sea-coal,  burnt  rate.ly  after  it,  about  an  hour;  and 
chang’d  to  the  nature  of  Char- coal.1  ~'ut~  ^  "  * 

COLD,  is  produced  from  the  moi- 
lefs  of  the  Air,  and  want  of  the  Sun,!  congealed  Filth’ ;  then  tye  him  to  the 
hich  naturally  binds  and  congeals  all  |  Rack  for  an  hour  after,  and  this  will 

Purge  his  Head  very  clean  ;  afterwards 


uerifh  and  moift  Bodies. 

COLD,  orToge  in  an  Horfe’’ s  Head  A  draw  out  the  Feathers,  and  he  will  do 
gotten  by  meansand  way3  unknown,!  well,  keeping  him  warm,  and  giving 
cording  to  the  Temper  and  Contti- j  him  Maflies,  and  white  Water  for  four 
tion  of  *n  Horfe  s  Body  ;  and  the*  A^ta  ^ 

;ft  Keeper,  cannot  warrant  his  Horfe 


or  five  days  together  ;  But  for  an  in¬ 
ward  Medicine,  an  handful  of  Time 


om  this  Infirmity  :  Now,  according  boiled  in  a  quart  of  prong  Ale ,  till  it 


i  the  cold  he  has  taken,  is  new  or 
d,  great  or  fmall;  or  as  the  Hu- 
ours  abound  in  his  Head,  and  thofe 
'amours  are  thick  or  thin  ;  lb  is  the 
ttfeafe  more  or  lefs  dangerous.  If  he 
as  but  a  new-;taken  cold, he  will  have 


comes  to  a  pint,  then  ftrained,  and 
two  Spoonfuls  of  ordinary  Treacle  ad¬ 
ded  thereunto,  and  given  Blood-warm, 
will  do.  2.  For  a  new-taken  Cold, 
Water  and  Salt  well  brewed  together, 
and  given  the  Horfe  blood-warm,  is 


nail  Kernels  like  Wax-Kernels,  under  J  good-  3.  To  cure  a  long-taken  one, 
is  Caul,  or  about  the  Roof  of  his 
'ongue  ;  but  if  he  has  great  ones, 
len  his  cold  may  be  fuppos  d  of  a 
jnger  date  :  His  cold  may  be  alfo 


ew, 

lead. 


if  you  find  him  rattle  in 
void  thin  Matter  out  of 


the 

his 


tho*  accompany’d  with  a  dry  Cough, 
<&e.  Take  of  the  Conferye  of  Elicampane 
three  quarters  of  an  ounce,  diflolve  it 
in  a  pint  and  an  half  of  fweet  Sack  5 
and  give  it  him  in  the  Morning  fatting  * 
Ride  him  gently  a  little  after  and  re¬ 
peat  this,  as  you  fee  occatton.  4.  For 
the  ttoppage  in  the  Head,  when  the 
Horfe  voids  Filth  and  (linking  Matter 
out  of  his  Nofe  ;  take  of  Auripigmen- 
tum  and  Colts-foot ,  made  into  Powder, 
ut  if  he  cafts  foul  (linking  Matter  out  |  of  each  two  drams,  with  Venice  Turpen • 


sfofe  or  Eyes,  or  if  he  hold  down  his  I 
lead  in  the  Manger,  or  when  he 
Drinks,  his  Water  comes  up  again, 
>ut  of  his  Nottrils,  or  if  he  chew’d 
aacerative  Stuff  between  his  Teeth 


f  his  Nofe,  and  Coughs  grievoufly, 
c5s  a  fign  he  may  have  die  Glanders ,  or 
ionfumption  of  the  Lungs.  Multitudes 
T  Receipts  there  are,  for  the  cure  of 
his  Diftemper  ;  but  to  felefl  a  few 
Firft,  For  the  taking  away  of  the  Poge 
•r  Rattling  in  the  Head,  how  violent 
joever,  without  giving  any  inward  Me- 
Licine  :  Take  a  fmall  quantity  of  Vrep) 
Gutter,  and  of  Brimflone ,  finely  pow- 
lerd,  which  work  together,  till  they 
>ecome  one  entire  Body,  and  of  a  deep 
/ellow.  Gold-colour ;  then  take  two 
ong  Goofe- wing- fea titers,  and  anoint 
hem  therewith  to  the  very  Quills,  on 
:ither  fide  5  which,  done,  row!  them 


tine,  work  them  into  a  ftiffPa(le,make 
them  into  fmall  Cakes  of  the  breadth 
of  Six-pence,  and  dry  them  a  little  5 
put  one  of  thefe  into  a  Chafing  di(h  of 
Coals  cover’d  with  a  Tunnel,  and  fo 
fume  him,,  not  only  during  his  taking 
Phyfick,  but  at  other  times.  $.  A  Fed 
Herring  unboned, rowl'd  up  in  Tar ,  and. 
given  the  Horfe  down  his  Throat,  is 
very  good,  not  only  for  a  Cold,  but  a 
dry  Cough,  fhortnefs  of  Breath,  Pur- 
finefs,  &c.  6.  For  a  defperate  dry 
Cough,  take  a  pint  of  Burnt- Sack*,  Sal- 
let  Oil ,  and  red  Wine  Vinegar ,  of  both 
a  quarter  of  a  pint  :  Fenugreek ,  Tur- 

merhk%  long  Vepper%  and  liqwrijb,  of 

each 
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each  a  Spoonful  in  Powder,  and  being 
mixed  together,  give  it  him  half  at  one 
Noftril  and  half  at  another  ;  do  this 
twice  a  Week,  Ride  him  after  it,  let 
him  faff  two  hours,  and  keep  his  Head 
and  Breaft  warm.  7.  For  a  fettled 
long  Cough,  roafi  three  heads  of  Gar- 
lick  on  Embers,  mix  them  with  three 
Spoonfuls  of  7 ar,  as  much  Powder 
Sugar ,  and  half  a  pound  of  Hogs-greafe  ^ 
then,  with  Anife feeds,  Elecampane  and 
Cummin- feeds,  make  all  into  a  Pafte, 
and  give  ate  much  at  once  as  a  Duck’s 
Egg.  8.  Nothing  better  for  a  dry 
Cough  or  rotten  Lungs,  than  Elicam - 
fane,  Brimflone- flower,  Liquorifh,  Fennel- 
feeds ,  and  Linfeed,  of  each  an  otinee, 
and  of  clarify’d  Honey  one  pound,  work 
the  Powder  and  other  Ingredients  to  • 
gether,  and  to  a  pint  of  fweet  Wine  add 
2  ounces  of  this  Compound ;  give  it  your 
Horfe  Morning  and  Evening,  ride  him 
after  it  and  let  him  faft  an  hour  after  Ri¬ 
ding.  9.  To  break  a  fefter’d  Cold  , or  dry 
Glanders,  &ca  Take  a  pint  of  Verjuice, 
and  put  it  to  fo  much  ftrong  Muflard 
made  with  White-wine  Vinegar,  as  will 
make  it  ftrong  •  then  take  an  ounce  of 
Roche- ARum  in  Powder,  and  giving 
this  to  the  Horfe,  as  you  fill  the  Horn, 
put  in  fome  of  the  Allum,  and  give 
him  part  at  both  Noftrils,  but  efpeci- 
ally  at  that  Noftril  which  runs  moft  *, 
ride  him  after  it,  fet  him  up  warm, 
and  give  no  cold  Water, ‘but  with  Ex- 1 
ercife  jo.  To  cure  a  Gold  and  Sur¬ 
feit,  take  two  handfuls  of  Mallows,  one 
of  Celandine,  one  of  Herb  of  Grace  or 
Hue,  a  pint  of  Hemp-feed ,  beat  very  fine 
in  a  Mortar  •  chop  the  Herbs,  and 
boil  them  in  two  quarts  of  Water  to 
one  quart  5  then  add  a  piece!  of  Butter, 
and  give  it  him  luke-warm,  and  fo  or¬ 
der  as  a  Horfe  fhould  after  Drinking. 
11.  A  Cough,  or  Glanders  is  cur’d, by 
taking  a  handful  of  Box ,  cut  very  fmall, 
with  an  ounce  of  Liquorifh^  and  an 
ounce  of  Annife-feed, both  beaten  $  boil 
all  in  a  quart  of  Ale  or  Beer ,  to  a  pint 
and  a  quarter,  then  flip  in  a  quarter  of 
2  pint  of  good  Sallet-Oil ,  with  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  pint  of  Treacle ,  and  give  it 
him  all  at  once  5  ride  him  moderate- 
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ly  a  Mile  or  better  $  keep  him  warn: 
cover’d  four  or  five  days,  and  give  hirr 
a  Mafli  about  two  hours  after  the  Drink 
after  five  days,  you  may  ride  him  mo 
derately,  and  if  you  find  he  require' 
the  lame  Drink  again,  you  may  give 
it  him.  12.  To  make  Balls  for  ; 
Cold,  take  about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  Cloves ,  one  ounce  of  the  Blowers  ej 
Rofemarj ,  or  Leaves  dryed,  made  int< 
Powder,  two  ounces  of  red  Tar ,  two 
ounces  of  Fenugreek,  two  ounces  of  D/41 
fente,  two  of  the  Syrup  of  Colts- foofi 
and  two  of  Englifl)  Honey ,  with  a  lit! 
tie  Malt  flower,  work  them  up  into  *. 
Pafte,  make  Balls  thereof,  and  give 
the  Horfe  two  of  them  at  a  time  faft: 
Falling,  for  three  Mornings  together 
with  Exercife  after  it.  13.  A  mofl 
excellent  Remedy  for  a  dry  husking 
Cough,  or  Confumption  of  the  Lungs 
is,  to  take  about  three  ounces  of  th< 
Fat  of  Rufly-Bacon ,  two  ounces  of  Tar 
one  ounce  and  an  half  of  good  Honey 1 
and  half  an  ounce  of  the  Flower  oj\ 
Brimflone,  which  rriuft  be  all  work’o 
up  together  to  a  ftifF  Pafte,  with  a  liti 
le  Wheat-flower  g  a  Ball  or  two  is  to 
be  given  the  Horfe  for  three  fucceffivi 
Mornings  $  let  him  reft  two  or  three 
days,  if  need  be,  and  repeat  the  Dofi 
again.  i^For  a  Summer-Cold, or  when 
you  find  a  Horfe  does  not  fill  himfell 
but  looks  gaunt  and  thin,  dilTolve  ai 
bout  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  RcdSton 
Sugar  in  a  pint  of  Sack  over  the  Fire 
and  when  it’s  indifferent  cold,  put  in: 
to  it  two  Spoonful  of  the  beft  Sallet\ 
Oil  you  can  get,giveit  him  luke-wartrr 
and  ride  him  afterwards,  ordering  him 
fo  as  you  do  lick  Horfes,  with  Mafhes; 
Burften  Oats, and  warm  Water,  i  $.  T< 
cure  a  Cold  accompany’d  with  avia: 
lent  Cough,  take  Honey  •/  Rofes ,  ant 
Juice  of  Liquorifh,  of  each  four  ounces 
Fenugreek  feed ,  Grains  of  Paradife 
Cummine  feed%  Cinnamon,  Cloves ,  Ginger 
Gentian ,  Birthwort-roots,  Annif-feed,zh<i\ 
Coriander- feed,  of  each  two  drams 
reduce  all  the  hard  Ingredients  to  Po we 
der,  and  give  the  whole  to  the  Sick  : 
Horfe  in  a  pint  of  White*wine,  witln 
fix  ounces  of  fardmtt  Bmditlus  Water 

id 
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Laftly,  for  a  Cold,  Confumpdon, 

any  inward  Diftemper,  the  fol¬ 
ding  Remedy  is  much  recommended, 
Take  of  Wheat-meal  fix  pounds, 
Anifeeds  two  ohnces,  Cummin-feeds 
fix  drams,  iarthamus  one  dram  and  a 
half,  Fenugreek-feeds  one  ounce  and 
two  drams, Brimftone  one  ounce  and 
a  half,  Liquorice  fix  ounceSj  Elu- 
campane  three  ounces,  Bay-berries 
Juniper-Berries,  of  each  an  ounce 
and  a  half,  Sallet-Oil  a  pint,  Honey  a 
pint  and  a  half, the  Yolks  of  Eggs, and 
White-wine  two  quarts.  All  thefe 
Ingredients  being  finely  powder’d, 
mingled  and  work’d  into  a  Pafte, 
e  to  be  made  up  in  Balls  as  big  as  a 
an  s  Fift,  in  order  to  give  the  Horfe 
Ball  diflolv’d  in  Water  Morning  and 
/ening  for  fifteen  Days  together.  See 
lifter  for  a  Cold. 

COLE  or  C  A  L  E,  a  Conn- 
y  Word  for  Coleworis ,  a  known 
ant. 

COLE-FLOWER  or  COLLY- 
LOWER,  is  an  excellent  Plant, 
id  deferves  place  in  the  Kitchen- 
arden  $  their  Seeds  may  be  fown  in 
iuguji-)  and  carefully  preferv’d  over 
ie  Wintdf,  or  elfe  they  may  be  raifed 
ito  hot  Beds  in  the  Spring  ;  and 
hen  they  have  indifferent  large  Leaves, 
amov’d  into  good  Lands,  prepared  for 
lat  purpofe  •  tho5  the  beft  way  is  to 
ig  fmall  Pits,  and  fill  them  with  rich 
ght  Mould,  wherein  the  Colly-flower 
•  to  be  planted,  and  afterwards  care- 
illy  watered  5  thofe  that  are  of  one 
rowth,  ufually  flower  about  the  fame 
me  *  to  prevent  which,  fome  of  the 
lants  may  be  removed  once  a  Fort- 
igbt,  two,  three  or  four  times  at  plea- 
ire,  and  fo  they  may  be  had  fuccef- 
vely,  one  after  another  •  or  elfe  the 
lower  may  be  cut  off,  before  it  is  ful- 
V  rlpc»  with  a  long  Stalk  and  fet  in 
he  Ground  as  far  as  may  be,  and  it 
dll  retard  its  ripening  :  but  it  muft 
e  fhaded,  and  and  have  a  little  wa¬ 
ging*  leaft  it  wither. 

COL  E-S  E  E  D  *  as  alfo  Rape- feed, 
5  efteemed  a  very  good  piece  of  Hus- 
andry,  and  improvement  of  Land  5 
iQd  they  are  to  be  fowp  more  efpecial- 
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ly  in  Marfh  or  Fen- Land,  or  newly  re* 
cover’d  Sea  Lands  5  or  indeed,  any  o- 
ther  Land  that  is  Rank  and  Fat,  whe¬ 
ther  Arable  or  Pafture.  The  firft  fort 
is  the  beft,  the  biggeft,  and  the  faireft 
Seed  fhould  alfo  be  got,  which  muft 
be  dry, and  of  a  clear  colour,  like  the 
beft  Onion- Seed  $  ’tis  ufually  brought 
from  Holland ,  but  a  great  deal  that  is 
very  good  grows  here.  It  is  to  be 
fown  about  Midfummer  $  the  Land  firft 
Ploughed  very  well,  and  laid  even  and 
fine.  About  a  Gallon  will  ferve  an 
Acre,  and  the  Seeds  fhould  be  mixt 
with  fomewhat  elfe,  as  has  been  faid 
under  Clover  grafs,  for  the  more  even 
difperfing  of  it.  JTis  time  to  reap 
it,  when  one  half  of  the  Seeds  begins 
to  look  brown,  which  muft  be  done  as 
ufually  is  Wheat  *  and  two  or  three 
handfuls  of  it,  laid  together  till  it  be 
dry,  which  will  be  near  a  Fortnight 
before  it  is  throughly  done  5  it  muft 
neither  be  troubled  nor  turned,  left  the 
Seed  be  fhed  5  it  fhould  therefore  be 
gathered  in  Sheets,  or  the  like,  andfo 
carried  into  the  Barn,  or  Floor  5  that 
which  is  very  large,  to  be  immediately 
Threfhed  out. 

If  this  Seed  be  good,  it  will  bear 
Five  Quarters  on  an  Acre,  and  is  worth 
forty  Shillings  per  Bufhelmoreor  lefs, 
’Tis  fown  chiefly  for  two  ufes,  for  the 
Seed,  or  for  Winter- food  to  give  Cat¬ 
tle,  when  other  Food  is  wanting  5  ic 
is  alfo  commonly  us’d  to  make  Oil, 
and  is  a  very  good  Preparative  of  Land 
for  Barley  or  Wheat. 

COLEING,  a  long  pale  Apple 
that  grows  about  Ludlow ,  and  is  aft 
extraordinary  Bearer. 

COLE  WORTS,  See  Cabbage, 

CO  LICK,  a  violent  Pain  in  the 
Abdomen  or  lower  Belly,  that  takes 
its  name  from  the  Gut  Colon ,  die  Part 
chiefly  affe&ed  :  This  Diftemper  is 
incident  to  Horfes  as  well  as  other  A- 
nimals,  and  proceeds  from  Wind,  or 
from  a  glafly  Phlegm  in  die  Entrails, 
or  from  Worms,  or  from  a  Stoppage 
of  Urine,  or  from  Over-feeding.  The 
moft  peculiar  Sign  of  the  Wind-Colick7 
is  a  fwelling  of  the  Horfe’s  Body,  as 
if  it  were  ready  to  burft,  accompa- 
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•ssy’d  with  tumbling  and  tolling;  it  is 
alfo  known  by  his  fa-etching  his  Neck 
Or  Leggs,  by  his  linking  at  his  Belly, 
by  his  lying  down,  and  riling  often, 
damping  with  his  Feet,  &c,  There 
are  many  Remedies  proper  for  this 
Difeafe,  among  which  thefe  in  par¬ 
ticular.  i.  Take  half  a  pint  of  ITb/fe 
wine  warmed,  add  fix  ounces  of  Oil, 
With  fifty  drops  of  Spirit  of  Harts - 
*&Qyn,  and  give  it  the  Horfe,  but  if  he 
he  full  of  Blood,  let  him  bleed  firll ; 
If  this  Dofe  will  not  do,  give  him 
another,  into  which  you  may  put  a 
hundred  drops  of  the  Spirit  of  Hans- 
born,  2.  Take  a  quart  of  White,  wine, 
Penxugreek  four  ounces,  Bay-hcrrl?.s , 
Cinnamon,  Pepper  and  Ginger ,  of  each 
one  ounce,  Water-crcjfes  two  handfuls, 
one  of  Sage,  Sengreen  one  pound, 
Mint  an  handful  ;  damp  the  Herbs, 
pound  the  Spices,  put  them  to  the 
Wine  and  boil  it;  then  flip  two  fpoon- 
Fuls  of  Honey  into  the  Brained  Li¬ 
quor,  and  give  it  your  Horfe  luke¬ 
warm.  g.  Take  Cloves ,  Pepper ,  and 
Cinnamon,  of  each  an  ounce,  all  pow¬ 
der’d  fine  and  well  mixed  ;  puc  thefe 
into  a  quart  of  Sack,  and  let  it  boil 
a  while  ;  that  done,  take  it  off,  add 
One  fpoonful  of  Honey,  and  give  it 
lukewarm;  whereupon  the  Horfe  is  to 
be  cloath’d  up  and  litter’d,  letting 
him  fall  three  or  four.  Hours ;  then 
give  him  Hay,  and  an  Hour  after  that, 
a  fweet  Malh,  or  white  Water.  4. 
Provide  a  pint  of  White-wine,  eight 
ounces  of  Burrdock-Seed,  beat  to  a, fine 
Powder,  two  of  Parjley-Seed,  and  two 
of  powder’d  Hyjfop  ;  unfet  Leeks  and 
Water. crejfes,  of  each  an,  handful,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  Black  Soap ;  Stamp 
thefe  well,  and  ftrain  them  with  the 
Wine  ;  throw  in  your  Burr  and  Par 
fiey-feeds,  and  give  the  Liquor  blood- 
warm.  5.  For  the  Gripes  and  fret¬ 
ting  in  a  Horfe’s  Belly,  you  mull  firll 
bleed  him  in  the  Mouth  with  a  Cor 
net ;  then  flipping  your  Shirt  as  high 
as  your  Elbow,  anoint  your  .  Hand  and 
Ami  with  Sallet-oil,  Butter,  or  Hogs- 
greafe,  and  put  it  into  his  Fundament, 
in  order  to  draw  out  his  hard^baked 
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Dung  as  you  can  :  Afterwards  peel  21 
good  big  red  Onion,  fcotch  it  crofs- 
ways  with  a  Knife,  and  roll  it  welll 
in  Salt  and  Brimftone  ;  that  done,, 
coyer  it  over  with  freih  Butter,  puc 
all  into  his  Body  as  far  as  you  cam 
well  thruft  it,  tying  down  his  Mell 
or  Tail  clofe  between  his  Leggs  to  the 
Surfingle  or  Girths,  and  walk  or  ride 
aboiu  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  more  ; 
then  untie  his  Tail,  and  you  [hall  find! 
he  will  purge  freely  :  Next  morning 
give  him  a  comfortable  Drink  warm, 
made  of  an  ounce  of  Horfe-fpice, 
boil’d  a  little  in  a  quart  of  llrong 
Beer,  and  fweeten’d  either  with  Ho¬ 
ney  or  common  Treacle ;  or  elfe  you 
may  give  him  a  Cordial  of  three  pints 
of  llrong  Beer,  with  a  Toaft  of 
Houfhold  Wheat-Bread  crummed  in 
it,  and  boil’d  together  with  a  little 
Mace,  having  dilfolv’d  therein  when 
taken  off  die  Fire,  two  or  three  fpoon- 
fuls  of  Honey  with  a  good  big  Lump 
of  fweet  Butter.  6.  The  Wind-Co¬ 
lick  is  cur’d  by  bleeding  the  Horfe  inf 
the  Flanks  and  under  the  Tongue  ;j 
afterwards  walking  him  frequently, 
fometimes  at  a  Trot,  and  fometimes 
at  a  Foot-pace  ;  if  it  continues  injeft; 
die  following  Glifter  ;  Take  two: 
ounces  of  the  drofs  of  Liver  of  An¬ 
timony,  boil  it  a  little  but  very  briskly; 
in  five  Pints  of  Beer ,  or  three  or  four; 
ounces  of  good  Oil  of  Bay  ;  make  ai 
Glifter  to  be  us’d  lukewarm,  and  re¬ 
peated  every  two  Hours. 

A  Coiick  taking  rife  from  a  (harp 
glaffy  Phlegm,  is  more  occult  and  ge¬ 
nerally  more  fatal  than  the  other  kinds : 
In  this  Difeafe,  which  is  often  pre- 
ceeded  by  a  Loofenefs  of  a  Day's 
Handing,  the  Horfe  fweats  in  the; 
Flanks  and  Ears,  endeavouring  in 
vain  to  Dung  ;  die  Excrements  he 
voids  with  exceffive  pain  are  few  and: 
moftly  Phlegm ;  after  fuch  an  eva¬ 
cuation,  he  has  eafe  for  a  Moment,: 
but  his  Torments  return  in  an  in-, 
ftanr,  attended  by  a  lofs  of  Appetite,: 
a  frequent  lying  down  and  ftarting 
up,  and  a  looking  upon  his  Flanksi 
For  Cure  j  Jake  two  quarts  of  M*tk\ 
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©r  of  Tripe-broth ,  Oil-Olive  and  freJJu 
Butter ,  of  each  four  or  five  ounces  5 
the  yelks  of  fix  Eggs,  and  two  or 
three  ounces  of  Sugar  3  Make  a  Gli¬ 
tter  of  thefe  to  be  repeated  every 
three  hours  5  to  which  when  the 
pain  is  fomewhat  affwag’d,  add  two 
ounces  of  Diaphoretic k  Antimony  in 
order  to-  diffolve  the  Humours,  and 
remove  the  Caufe.  The  following 
Mixture  is  alfo  an  eafy  Remedy  ol 
igood  ufe  to  allay  the  Pain,  as  alfo 
t q  attenuate  the  thick  Humours  and 
[qualify  their  Heat  and  Sharpnefs. 
[Take  common  Oil  and  Oil  of  Rofes, 
of  each  a  pound,  Rofe-water,  a  pint, 
and  eight  ounces  of  fine  Sugar  3  min¬ 
gle  all  together,  and  pour  a  Glafs- 
(full  down  the  Horfes  Throat  with  a 
;Horn  every  three  Hours. 

I  Violent  and  unfufferable  Colick- 
{Rains,  are  often  occasion'd  by  certain 
abroad,  thick  and  Ihort  Worms  call’d 
i Truncheons,  that  gnaw  and  pierce  the 
[Guts,  and  fometimes  eat  holes  thro’ 
the  Maw  •  the  figns  of  fueh  a  Colick 
are  Red-Worms  voided  with  the  Ex¬ 
crements,  (for  the  long  White- Worms 
Ifeldom  gripe)  the  Horfe’s  biting  his 
(Flanks  or  Belly  in  the  extremity  of 
[Pain,  or  tearing  off  his  Skin  5  and 
■jthen  turning  his  Head,  and  looking 
i;upon  his  Belly,  his  fweadng  all  over 
the  Body,  his  frequent  throwing  him- 
felf  down,  and  flatting  up  again,  with 
iother  unufual  Pollutes.  For  the 
’Cure  3  Take  half  an  ounce  of  Menu - 
fius  dulcis ,  with  an  ounce  and  a  half 
:pf  old  Fenice-Treacle  :  Make  up  the 
whole  into  three  Pills,  to  be  given  in 
la  pint  of  Claret:  About  an  hour  af- 
ler,  in  order  to  entice  the  Worms  to 
he  Straight-Gut,  injeCt  a  fweet  Gli¬ 
der  of  Milk  or  Tripe-broth ,  with  the 
lelks  of  Eggs,  and  half  a  pound  of 
Sugar. 

Sometimes  a  Horfe  is  feiz’d  with  a 
iolick  in  which  there  is  a  fuppreffion 
)f  Urine,  proceeding  either  from  Ob- 
fruftions  in  the  Neck  of  die  Bladder, 

>r  an  Inflammation  of  that  Part,  or 
rom  Sand  and  Grave],  tho’  the  laft 

©7  rarely  happens.  Jhfc  Colickj 
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widiout  timely  affiflance,  proves  Mntv 
tal,  and  is  known  by  thefe  Signs,  the 
Horfe  tumbles  and  rifes  often  3  he  of. 
fers  in  vain  to  fiale  3  his  Body  fre¬ 
quently  fwells,  and  fometimes  ha 
Iweats  about  die  Flanks.  The  Cure,' 
is  to  begin  with  a  foftening  Glitter, 
mixt  with  Turpentine  diffolv’d  in  the 
yelks  of  Eggs ,  and  die  Carminative  Oil 
prefer ibed  for  Wind-Colicks  :  Them 
make  ufe  of  die  following  Medicine  2 
“  Take  about  four  ounces  of  dry’d 
“  Pigeons- dung  in  Powder,  and  boil 
“  it  in  a  quart  of  Water  3  after  two 
or  three  Waims  ftrain  out  the  Liquor, 
and  give  it  die  Horfe  blood- warm  j 
diat  dohe,  let  him  walk  for  half  aa 
Hour,  and  lie  will  ftale,  if  poflible- 
In  cafe  a  thick  tough  Phlegm  flops 
the  Urinary  Paffages 3  this  Remedy 
will  certainly  afford  Relief,  either  by 
Urine  or  Sweat.  Let  an  ounce  of  Saf- 
fafras-VCood ,  with  the  Bark,  be  cu& 
fmall,  and  infufe  in  a  quart  of  White- 
wine  in  a  large  Glafs-bottle  well  ilopr* 
fo  as  two  thirds  of  the  Bottle  may 
remain  empty  :  Afterwards  having  fes 
ic  on  hot  A  flies  about  fix  Hours,  ftraia 
out  the  Wine,  and  give  it  your  Horl& 
in  a  Horn. 

Th t  Colicky  oceafion’d  by  over-feed¬ 
ing,  iscur’d  by  purging  widi  Carmina¬ 
tive  Glifters,  and  ftrengthening  Nature 
widi  Cordials,  whereof  th eEJfenceof 
Fipers  and  Orvietan  are  die  moil  ef¬ 
fectual  3  which  fee  in  their  props® 
Places.  Laflly,  for  die  common  Bel- 
ly-ach,  Fret  or  Gripes  3  Take  Aqua> 
vitdt  four  ounces,  Sallet-oii  fix  lpoon- 
fuls,  widi  two  Nutmegs  grated  and 
two  drams  of  Saffron  3  give  the  Horfe 
diis  Dofe,  ride  him  after  it,  and  fee 
him  up  warm  :  If  thefe  Medicines 
prove  fuccefslefs,  give  him  two  fink¬ 
ing  Bills  in  a  pint  of  Wine,  and  a 
Glitter  an  hour  after  3  repeating  die 
fame  Courfe  a  fecond  or  third  time, 
if  the  Pain  ftitt  continues  3  but  this 
only  proper  after  other  Remedies.  For 
other  Particulars  relating  to  the,  Cow¬ 
lick,  fee  Carminative  Oil ,  EJfence  of 
Fipers ,  Bonders  Specifick ,  Oil  B urging , 
Orvietan .  and  Spirit  Dulcified. 

C  U  If  L  A  H, 
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COLLAR,  a  kind  of  Harnefe 
ttiade  of  Leather  and  Canvas  fluff’d 
with  Straw  or  Wooll  to  be  about  the 
Keck  of  a  Draught  or  Cart-Horfe. 

To  COLLAR  (in  Wrejiling)  is 
to  fix  or  hold  on  the  Adverfary’s  Col- 
lar« 

COLLAR  AGE,  a  Tax  or  Fine 
laid  for  the  Collars  of  Wine  drawing 
Horfes. 

To  COLOUR  Strangers  Goods,  is 
when  a  Freeman  or  Denizon  permits 
a  Foreigner  to  enter  Goods  at  the 
Cuftoni-houfe  in  his  Name  $  whereby 
the  Foreigner  pays  but  fingle  Duty, 
when  he  (hould  pay  double,  againft 
which  Abufe  there  are  many  fevere 
Taws. 

COLOURS  of  a  Horfe ,  are  thefe 
that  follow,  with  the  Explanation  of 
fuch  as  feem  obfcure  5  1 .  B  A  \ ,  tlie 
snoft  common  of  all  Colours,  a  light, 
whitifh,  brown  Red  5  fome  Horfes 
have  dark  Spots  on  their  Croup,  and 
are  call 'd  Dapple  Bays.  The  dark  or 
Slack  Bay ,  is  a  deep  colour’d  brownifh 
Red,  a  Chefnut-colour  5  or  elfe  al- 
moft  Black,  only  with  a  little  brown 
Hair  upon  the  Flanks  and  tip  of  the 
tsfofe,  and  therefore  fometimes  call’d 
Brown  Bay.  All  thefe  forts  of  Bays 
have  their  Mains  and  Tails  black  ; 
neither  was  there  ever  a  Bay-Horfe 
that  had  not  his  Extremities  black. 
1.  BLACK.  5.  DEER-COLOUR, 
which  is  fufficiently  known  ;  if  fuch 
Horfes  have  their  Mains,  Tails  and 
Leggs  black,  they  prove  good  ;  and  if 
they  have  a  black  Lift  along  their 
Back,  they’ll  be  fo  much  the  better. 
4.  DUN,  a  light  Hair-colour,  next 
to  a  White  5  Moufe-dun  is  a  Moule- 
colour  :  Many  of  thefe  Horfes  have 
black  Lifts  along  their  Backs,  and  are 
termed  Bel-back’ d ;  others  have  their 
Leggs  and  Hams  lifted  or  rayed  with 
black,  with  their  Mains  and  Tails 
tjuite  black  ;  fome  are  of  a  bright 
Dun-colour,  but  the  dark  are  moft  fer- 
viceable,  efpecially  if  their  extremities 
be  black.  5.  FLEA-BITTEN, 
White  fpotted  all  over  with  fad  red- 
di&  Spots  5  there  is  a  gray  Flea-bit- 
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ten.  6.  GRAY,  a  darkifh  White  of 
feveral  kinds :  The  branded  Gray  is 
when  large  Spots  are  difperfed  here 
and  there  ;  the  Dapple-Dray ,  a  light 
Gray  fpotted  or  fhaded  with  a  deeper 
Gray  ;  the  light  or  Silver  Gray ,  when 
there  is  a  very  fmall  mixture  of  black 
Hairs,  and  only  fo  much  as  may  dP 
ftinguifh  it  from  the  White  ;  die  fad 
or  powder’d  Gray  has  a  very  great 
mixture  of  black  Hairs  therein,  and 
is  a  pretty  Colour,  when  the  Main 
and  Tail  are  White  5  the  black  Grayv 
is  almoft  the  fame,  with  a  great  deal 
of  black,  and  but  little  White  5  the 
Iron-gray ,  is  black,  with  the  tips  of 
the  Hairs  whitifh  5  the  brownifh  or 
fandy  Gray ,  when  Bay-colour ’d  Hairs 
are  mixt  with  Black  is  a  very  good 
Colour.  7.  GR1SSEL,  a  lights 
Rount  or  light  Flefh  colour.  S. 
PEACH-FLOWER,  or  Bloffom- 
colour  ;  thefe  Horfes  are  very  feldotnn 
fenfible  of  or  obedient  to  the  Spurs,,, 
but  dieir  Colour  is  exceeding  fine  and 
delightful  to  the[Eye.  9.  P YE- BALD; 
a  Horfe  of  two  Colours,  having  fome: 
part  of  the  Body  White,  and  the  other 
Parts,  Black,  Bay,  Sorrel,  Iron-gray, 
or  Dun-colour  •  the  lefs  White  they1 
have,  ’cis  fo  much  the  better  token  of 
their  goodnefs.  10.  ROAN,  a  Bay,, 
Black  or  Sorrel- colour,  intermixt  all! 
over  with  gray  or  white  Hairs  ;  there: 
is  alfo  a  Roan  of  a  Wine-like  Colour,, 
coming  near  that  of  pale  Claret ;  and 
a  Roan  Horfe  with  a  black  Head,  that: 
has  alfo  his  Main  and  Tail  black.  1  i .. 
ROUNT,  a  kind  of  Flefh-colour  $j: 
or  elfe  a  Bay  mingled  with  White  andii 
Gray.  12.  R U  BIC  A  N,  is  when  at 
Black  or  Sorrel-Horfe  has  White  Hairs 
here  and  diere  fcatter’d  over  his  Body,, 
more  efpecially  upon  his  Flanks.  1 3.. 
SORREL,  a  dark  reddilh  Colour: 
intermixt  with  red  or  white  Hairs  55 
or  a  Colour  lighter  than  a  light  Bay, 
inclining  to  a  Yellow.  The  Common * 
Sorrel,  being,  as  it  were,  a  Medium  1 
between  the  Red  and  Bright,  is  ge¬ 
nerally  call’d  Sorrel ,  without  any  othen 
diftinffion  ;  There  are  alfo  feveral 
other  kinds*  and  their  difference  chie°: 
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!y  conlifts  in  the  Colour  of  the  Mains 
tnd  Tails  ;  as  the  Red  or  Cow -colour'd 
Sorrel)  with  the  Main  and  Tail  white, 
)r  of  the  fame  Colour  as  the  Body  ; 
he  Bright  or  Light-colour  d  Sorrel ,  com¬ 
monly  has  the  Main  and  Tail  white, 
tnd  is  of  no  great  Valtie  ;  The  Bumt- 
Sorrel^  is  of  a  very  deep,  brown  and 
reddifh  Colour,  and  Ihould  always 
have  the  Main  and  Tail  white,  being 
rarely  of  another  Colour.  There  are 
but  few  Sorrel  Horfes  that  do  not 
prove  good,  efpecially  if  their  Leggs, 
Mains  and  Tails  be  black  5  die  greater 
Dart  of  thefe,  except  fuch  as  have  their 
Flanks  of  3  pale  Cok>«r,  and  their 
Extremities  white,  readily  anfwer  to 
he  Spurs,  and  are  generally  of  a 
Eholerick  Conftitution.  14.  S  T  A  R- 
L I N  G-C OLOUR,  which  fome- 
what  refembles  the  brownifh  or  black 
Gray  ;  only  ’tis  more  freckled,  and 
has  a  great  deal  more  White,  like  die 
Colour  of  that  Bird’s  Bread:  and  Back- 
feathers.  1  $.  T I GE R-C O L O U R, 
almoft  die  fame  widi  the  branded  Gray 
above  defcrib’d  ;  only  the  Spots  are 
not  by  far  fo  big.  16.  WHITE. 
17.  WOLF-COLOUR,  of  two 
kinds,  Bright  or  Dark  ;  if  very  Bright 
it  refembles  die  Ifabella- colour  :  Such 
Horfes  fhould  have  a  black  Lift  along 
their  Backs,  widi  their  Mains,  Tails 
and  Leggs  likewife  black  ;  and  are  for 
the  moft  part  very  good.  Other  Co¬ 
lours  chiefly  efteemed  are  the  Bay, 
Chefnut,  Dapple-gray,  Roan  with  a 
black  Head  ;  die  burnt  and  dark  Sor¬ 
rel,  and  the  Black  with  a  Blaze  or 
Star  in  the  Forehead  ;  There  are  alfo 
fome  admirable  Iron-Grays,  tho’  it  be 
no  good  Colour,  and  feveral  very  good 
White  Horfes,  that  are  black  all  about 
their  Eyes  and  Noftrils  :  The  Flea- 
bitten  Gray  that  have  good  Eyes  fel- 
dom  fail  to  prove  well  ;  yet  there  are 
but  few  Horfes  of  this  Colour  till  they 
become  fomewhat  Aged  $  thofe  that 
are  Flea-bitten  in  their  fore-parts  are 
often  excellent,  and  if  they  are  fo 
colour’d  all  over  their  Body,  the  Mark 
is  fo  much  the  better ;  but  if  they 
toe  them  only  upon  their  Hind- 
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quarters,  and  none  on  their  Fore,  then 
they  are  farely  tolerable. 

COLTS;  in  order  to  tame  thefe 
unruly  Animals,  from  the  time  they 
have  been  firft  wean’d,  when  Foals, 
make  them  familiar  to  you;  and  fo. 
Winter  after  Winter  (in  the  HoufeJI 
ufe  them  to  familiar  A&ions,  as  Rub¬ 
bing,  Clawing,  Haltering,  leading  to 
Water,  taking  up  his  Feet,  knocking 
his  Hoofs,  and  the  like  ;  and  fo  by 
degrees  break  him  to  the  Saddle ;  the 
beft  time  is  at  three  Years  old,  or  four 
at  the  utmoft  ;  but  he  that  has  the 
patience  to  fee  his  Horfe  at  full  five^ 
fhall  be  fure  to  have  him  of  longer 
continuance,  lefs  fubjefi  to  Difeafe  or 
Infirmity,  and  much  hardier.  Now, 
if  you  would  Bridle  and  Saddle  % 
Colt ;  when  he  is  made  a  little  gen¬ 
tle,  take  a  fweet  Watering  Trench, 
wafhed  and  anointed,  with  Honey 
and  Sait,  which  put  into  his  Mouth,, 
and  fo  place  it,  that  it  may  hang  about 
his  Tulh  ;  then  offer  him  the  Saddle, 
but  with  that  carefulnefs,  that  you  d® 
not  affright  him,  fuffering  him  to 
fmdl  at  it,  to  be  rubbed  with  it,  to 
feel  it ;  fo  as  in  the  end,  to  fix  it 
on,  and  girt  it  faft  ;  and  at  whag 
part  or  motion  he  feems  moft  coy, 
with  that  make  him  moft  familiar. 
Being  thus  Saddled  and  Bridled,  lead 
him  forth  to  Water,  bring  him  in 
again,  when  he  has  flood  a  little 
Rein’d  upon  the  Trench,  an  hour  or 
more,  take  away  the  Bridle  and  Sad¬ 
dle,  and  let  him  go  to  his  Meat,  dll 
the  Evening  ;  when,  you  are  to  lead 
him  out  as  before ;  and  when  he  is 
fet  up  gently,  take  off  his  Saddle,  and 
Drefs  him,  Cloathing  him  for  ail 
Night.  The  way  to  make  him  en¬ 
dure  the  Saddle  the  better,  is  to  make 
it  familiar  to  him,  by  clipping  the 
Saddle  with  your  Hand  as  it  ftands 
upon  his  Back,  to  (hake  it,  and  fway 
upon  it,  to  dangle  the  Stirrups  by  his 
Sides,  to  rub  them  on  his  Sides,  to 
make  much  of  him,  and  to  be  familiar 
with  all  things  about  him,  as  ftraining 
the  Crupper,  fattening  and  loofening 
the  Girts,  and  taking  up,  and  letting 

out 
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©Ut  of  the  Stirrups.  Then,  for  the 
Mouthing  of  him,  when  he  will  Trot 
with  the  Saddle  obediently,  you  are 
to  Wafli  a  Trench  of  a  full  Mouth, 
and  put  the  fame  into  his  Mouth, 
throwing  the  Reins  over  the  fore¬ 
part  of  the  Saddle,  fo  that  the  Horfe 
may  have  a  full  feeling  thereof ;  then 
put  on  a  Martingal,  buckl’d  at  fuch  a 
length,  that  he  may  no  more  than 
feel  it,  when  he  jerks  up  his  Head  ; 
that  done,  take  a  broad  piece  of  Lea¬ 
ther,  which  put  about  his  Neck,  and 
make  the  two  ends  thereof  fall,  by 
platting,  or  otherwife,  at  the  Wi¬ 
thers,  and  the  middle  part  before  his 
Weafand,  about  two  handfuls  below 
the  Thropple,  betwixt  the  Leather 
and  his  Neck  5  let  the  Martingal 
pafs,  fo  that  when  at  any  time  he 
lhall  offer  to  duck,  or  throw  down  his 
Head,  the  Cavezon  being  placed  upon 
the  tender  Grillle  of  his  Nofe,  may 
eorreft  and  punilh  him,  which  will 
make  him  bring  down  his  Head,  and 
iafhion  him  to  an  abfolute  Rein  5 
then  Trot  him  abroad,  and  if  you 
fold  the  Reins  or  Martingal  grow 
flack,  ftraighten  them  5  for  where 
*here  is  no  feeling,  there  is  no  vmue. 
See  Backing. 

COLT-EViL,  a  Difeafe  that 
happens  both  to  Horfes  and  Geldings  5 
coming  to  the  former  by  an  unnatural 
fwelling  of  the  Yard  and  Cods,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  Wind,  filling  the  Ar¬ 
teries,  and  hollow  Sinew  or  Pipe  of 
the  Yard,  or  elfe  through  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  Seed  ;  and  to  Geldings,  for 
lack  of  natural  Heat  to  expel  their 
Seed  any  farther.  There  are  divers 
things  very  good  for  this  Dilfemper, 
fuch  as  the  Juice  of  Rue  mixed  with 
Honey ,  and  boiled  in  Hogs-greafe ,  Bay- 
leaves,  with  the  Powder  of  Fenugreek 
added  thereunto,  in  order  to  anoint 
and  fheath  die  Part  afFefled.  A  foft 
Salve,  made  of  the  Leaves  of  Betony , 
and  die  Herb  Art ,  (lamped  with  W  hite- 
wine,  is  proper  to  anoint  the  Sore  5 
the  Sheath  alfo  mull  be  walhed  clean 
with  luke-warm  Vinegar ,  and  the 
Yard  drawn  out  and  walhed  too,  and 
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die  Horfe  Rode  every  day  into  for 
deep  running  Water,  tolling  him 
and  fro,  to  allay  die  heat  of  1 
Members,  till  die  Swelling  difappe; 
and  to  Swim  him  now  and  then  w 
not  be  amifs :  But  the  bell  of  Cur 
is,  to  give  him  a  Mare,  and  to  Swi 
him  after  ir.  For  the  Colt-evil,  1 
for  a  Horfe  burnt  by  a  Mare  ;  Take 
pint  of  White-wine,  in  which  boil 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  Rock-Allum 
and  when  ’tis  cool,  fquirt  it  wii 
a  Syringe  into  his  Yard,  as  far  as 
poflible.  If  he  Iheds  Seed  give  hii 
every  Morning  a  Ball  of  Turpentii 
and  Sugar  ;  fome  anoint  the  Yard  wit 
a  Salve  of  Powder  of  Avent ,  and  < 
Betony-leaves  ftampt  with  Whin 
wine. 

COLUMBINES,  Aquilegia 
there  are  divers  of  them  ^  the  doubl 
being  of  four  Colours,  blue,  whin 
purple  and  red  ;  and  die  double 
merted  with  the  heels  inwards,  ar 
alfo  various  in  dieir  Colours  :  Bu 
there  are  double  Rofe  ones,  diat  hav 
no  heels,  only  they  ftand  on  thei 
Stalks,  like  little  double  Rofes  ;  am 
the  degenerate  ones  are  like  thefe,  on 
ly  the  outermoft  larger  Leaves,  ar 
commonly  of  a  purple  *  but  the  lin 
gle  Flowers  of  the  Virginian ,  havi 
long  yellowilh  heels,  lhadow’d  red 
&c. 

They  Flower  in  the  end  of  May 
when  few  other  Flowers  (hew  them 
felves,  and  all  bear  Seeds,  but  fuel 
Flowers  as  come  of  a  felf-coloui 
Ihouid  be  nipt  off,  and  only  variegated 
ones  left  for  Seed,  which  being  fowr 
in  April,  in  the  Nurfery,  will  beai 
th«  lecond  year,  the  bell  whereof  is 
to  be  remov’d  into  die  Garden,  and 
the  reft  thrown  away,  fo  as  they  maj 
not  encumber  the  Ground. 

COMB,  in  fomq  places  faid  to  be 
a  Valley  between  Hills  ^  and  in  others 
taken  for  a  Hill  or  Plain  between  a 
Valley. 

COME  5  the  fmall  Fibres  or  Tails 
of  Malt,  upon  its  firft  Ihooting  forth. 

COMETS,  or  Blazing-Stars  5  are 
unufual  and  extraordinary  Appear- 

.ancv's, 
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ices,  and  fometimes  prognoftick 
•eat  Rains  to  lucceed,  as  it  was  af« 
r  the  Comet,  A.  D.  584,  infomuch, 
iat  it  was  then  believ’d  a  iecoiad 
eluge,  or  Univerfal  Flood,  to  have 
en  prepared  for  the  Drowning  of 
ie  whole  World  :  At  other  times, 
eat  Heats  and  Drought  have  fol- 
w5d,  as  did  the  next  Summer  after 
e  Comet  in  January  1472,  which 
is  of  that  (Length  and  vehemency, 
at  the  Fire  burlt  out  in  fome  places 
fay  nothing  of  mortal  Miladies, 
athfom  Sickneflfes,  &c. 
COMFREY,  an  Herb  of  good 
e  both  for  Diet  and  Phyfick,  being 
ry  good  to  knit  broken  Bones,  dole 
>  Flefh,  flop  Fluxes,  <&c. 
COMMANDRY  j  was  a  Ma- 
>ur  or  Chief  MelTuage,  with  Lands 
d  Tenements  appertaining  thereto, 
longing  to  the  Priory  of  Sc.  John  of 
rufalem ,  near  London  and  he  who 
id  the  Government  of  any  fuch  Ma- 
>ur  or  Houfe,  was  call'd  a  Comman 
r,  thoJ  he  could  not  difpofe  of  it, 
it  to  the  ufe  of  the  Priory,  only 
king  thence  his  own  Suftenance,  ac* 
rding  to  his  degree.  Thus  flew 
tgley  in  the  County  of  Lincoln ,  is 
11  call’d  The  Commandry  of  flew 
tgle,  and  did  anciently  belong  to 
e  faid  Priory  ^  fo  weie  Slebacb  in 
imbrokeflrire ,  and  Shengay  in  Cam- 
idgeflnre,  Comm^ndries,  in  the  time 
the  Knights  Templars,  from  whom 
efe,  in  many  places  of  England, 
2re  call’d  Temples-,  as  Temple-Bmere 
Lincolnfhire ,  Temple  Newton  in  York - 
ire. 

COMMERCE,  Trade  or  Traf- 
k  in  buying  and  felling,  alfo  inter- 
urfe  of  Society,  Correlpondence  or 
oriverfe. 

COMMISSION  of  Bankrupt  h 
Commiffion  from  under  the  Great 
al  of  England ,  direfted  to  Five,  or 
)re  Commiffioners,  to  enquire  into 
-  Particulars  of  a  Mans  Circum- 
nces,  that  is  Failed,  or  Broke  (as 
l‘  call  it.)  Thefe  Commiffioners  are 
a£f  according  to  certain  Statutes, 
-de  in  that  behalf  ^  as  34  and  35 
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Ehn.  8.  c.  4.  13  Eli z».  c „  7.  j  Jac.  i« 
c.  1$.  21  Jac.  1.  c.  19.  14  Car .  2 • 

c.  24.  for  the  Relief  of  Creditors. 

W  ho  may  be  Bankrupts. 

All  Perfons  (by  the  Statutes  above 
recited)  tiling  Trade,  by  way  of  Bar¬ 
gain,  Exchange,  Barter,  Cheviflance, 
or  other  wife,  in  Grofs,  or  Retail,  or 
feeking  Trade,  or  Living  by  Buyings 
or  Selling,  Subjeft,  or  Denizon, 
Scrivener,  &c.  that  obtain  Prote&ion, 
unlefs  by  Parliament  *  that  exhibits  a 
Bill  againft  a  Creditor,  to  take  lefs 
than  due,  and  to  procure  longer  time 
of  payment,  than  was  given  at  the 
time  of  the  Original  Contrafts  ;  or  \ 
being  indebted  100  1.  or  more,  fhall 
not  pay,  or  compound  for  the  fame, 
within  fix  Months  after  due,  and  the 
Debtor  be  Arrefied  for  the  lame  or 
within  fix  Months  after  an  Original 
Wrir,  fued  out  to  recover  the  Laid 
Debt,  and  notice  thereof  given  to 
him,  or  left  in  Writing  at  his  Dwel¬ 
ling- houfe,  or  place  of  Abode  ^  or 
being  Arrefied  for  Debt,  fhall  after 
his  Arrefi  lie  in  Prifon  two  Months, 
or  more,  upon  that,  or  any  other  Ar¬ 
refi:  or  Detention  in  Prifon  for  Debt? 
Or  being  Arrefied  for  100  l.  or  more, 
of  jufi  Debt,  fnall  at  any  time  after 
fuch  Arrefi,  efcape  out  of  Prifon,  or 
procure  his  Inlargement,  by  putting 
in  common  or  hired  Bail,  fhall  be  ac¬ 
counted  and  adjudged  a  Bankrupt  5 
except  as  by  Stat.  14  Car.  2.  c.  24. 
fuch  as  have  Stock  in  the  Eaf-Indiay 
or  Royal  Fifhery,  or  Gw/Vietf-Compa- 
nies,  who  fhall  not  be  efteem’d  Mer¬ 
chants  or  Traders. 

Commiffioners ,  how  to  ail. 

Commiffioners,  in  the  Commiffioa 
of  Bankrupt,  may  (by  the  Majority) 
within  fix  Months,  convey  all  Lands, 
&c.  to  the  ufe  of  the  Creditors,  un¬ 
lefs  remainder  be  in  the  King,  by  his 
Gift  ^  and  they  n\ay  fell  what  the 
Bankrupt  poffeffes  as  owner,  tho'  fold 
before,  1 grc, 
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Commiffioners  (as  aforefaid)  may 
Authorize  to  break  open  Houfe,  Shop, 
Trunk,  &c.  and  feize. 

Commiffioners  (as  above)  may  exa¬ 
mine  Offenders  on  Interrogatories,  and 
alfo  the  Wife  of  the  Bankrupt. 

Commiffioners  may  affign  Debts  due, 
or  to  be  due,  and  properly  alter,  as 
if  made  to  them. 

Commiffioners  (as  aforefaid)  may 
examine  the  Bankrupt  upon  Oath,  and 
on  notice  thrice  at  his  Houfe,  to  be 
declared  a  Bankrupt,  and  on  five  Pro¬ 
clamations  not  appearing,  caufe  him 
to  be  Apprehended. 

Commiffioners  may  proceed  to  Exe¬ 
cution,  on  Death,  after  Commiffion, 
and  before  Diftribtition. 

Commiffioners  being  Sued,  may 
plead  this  general  Iffue,  and  give  the 
Statute  in  Evidence. 

Commiffioners  may  commit  fuch  as 
refufe  to  anfwer  fully. 

Commiffioners  to  allow  Charges  to 
Witneffes  fent  for. 

Commiffioners  to  declare  (on  requed) 
the  bellowing  of  Bankrupts  Money, 
&e. 

Commiffioners  are  to  fee  that  Credi¬ 
tors  be  reliev’d  pro  Rata ,  without  regard 
to  greater  or  leffer  Security. 

Commiffions  of  Bankrupt  to  be  fued 
forth  within  five  years  after  being  a 
Bankrupt,  and  any  Creditor,  within 
four  Months  after  the  Commiffion,  and 
till  Didribmion,  may  partake,  paying 
fhare  of  Charges. 

A  COMMON,  common  Pafture- 
ground  ;  according  to  th eLarv^definilion, 
that  Soil  or  Water,  the  ufe  of  which  is 
common  to  a  particular  Town  or  Lord- 
fhip,  as  Common  of  Pafture, Common  of 
Filhing,  &c.  And  Common  is  di¬ 
vided  into  Common  in  grofs,  Common 
Appendant ,  Common  Appurtenant,  and 
Common  by  way  of  Neighbourhood ; 
I.  Common  in  grofs%  is  a  liberty  to 
have  Common  alone,  that  is,  without 
any  Land  or  Tenement,  in  another 
Man’s  Land,  to  himfeif  for  Life,  or 
to  him  and  his  Heirs  ;  and  it  is  com¬ 
monly  paffed  by  Deed  or  Grant,  or 
Specialty.  z.  Common  Appendant  ^  and 
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Common  Appurtenant ,  are  in  a  man¬ 
ner  confounded,  and  defined  to  be  a 
liberty  of  Common,  appertaining  to: 
or  depending  on  fuch  or  fuch  a  Free¬ 
hold,  which  Common  muff  be  taken 
with  Beads  commonable,  as  Horfes. 
Oxen,  Kine,  and  Sheep,  being  accoun¬ 
ted  fitted  for  the  Ploughman  ;  and 
not  of  Goats,  Geefe  and  Hogs  j  bu 
fome  didinguifli  them  thus,  Tha 
Common  Appurtenant  may  be  feverec 
from  the  Land  whereto  it  appertains 
but  not  Common  Appendant.  3.  Com 
man  by  reafon  of  a  Neighbourhood ,  is  ; 
liberty  that  the  Tenants  of  one  Lore 
in  one  Town  have  to  a  Common ,  witH 
the  Tenants  of  another  Lord  in  ana 
ther  Town  ;  and  thofe  that  clain 
this  kind  of  Common  (which  is  ufu 
ally  call’d  Inter commoning)  may  nc 
put  their  Cartel  into  the  Common  c 
the  other  Town,  for  then  they  ar 
diftrainabie  ;  but  turning  them  int 
their  own  Fields,  if  they  ftray  inn 
the  Neighbour  Common ,  they  mud  t 
differed. 

COMMOTE  (Brit.  Crpmmwd) 
in  Wales ,  is  a  Cantred  or  Hundred 
containing  fifty  Villages.  Wales  ws 
anciently  divided  into  three  Province; 
North-Wales ,  South-Wales ,  and  We]\ 
Wales  •  and  each  of  thefe  again  we: 
Subdivided  into  Cantreds ,  and  evei 
Cantred  into  Commotes  :  The  Wor 
fignifies  alfo  a  great  Seignory,  an 
may  include  one,  or  divers  Manours; 
COMMUTATION;  Si 

Barter. 

COMPANY,  an  Affembly  < 
Meeting  $  a  Society  or  Corpora 
Body.  Companies  of  Merchants ,  ai 
either,  1.  Societies  in  joynt  Stocks 
as  the  Ea/l-India-Company ,  Greenlam 
Company  and  Morea  Company ,  or  tv 
Regular  Companies,  as  thofe 
Eafi-land ,  Hamburgh f  Mufcovy  a:.; 
Turkey. 

COMPOSITION,  (iff the .w* 
of  Trade )  is  when  a  Debtor  not  1 
iiig  able  to  difeharge  his  whole  De:; 
compounds  or  agrees  with  the  Crec 
tor  to  pay  him  a  certain  Summ 
Money,  to  be  taken  in  dead  of 
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bat  is  due  ;  for  which  part  he  ch¬ 
ains  a  Receipt  in  full,  as  for  the  whole 
Debt. 

COMPOST  or  COMPAS,  (in 
husbandry  )  Soil  or  Dung  for  the 
mpfoving  of  Land,  Tree?)  <&c. 

COMPOUND  FLOWERS, 
among  Florifis )  are  diofe  that  confid 
f  Leaves  and  a  Trunk  of  fmall 
rhreads,  and  Compound  Leayes,  fuch 
s  are  three  or  four  together. 

C  O  N  E  V,  or  RABBET;  the 
Mature  of  this  little  Animal  is  fuch, 
hat  fhe  begins  to  breed  at  a  Year  old, 
nd  bears  at  lead:  feyen  times  in  a 
fear,  if  (he  Utters  in  March ,  (he  car¬ 
ies  young  in  her  Belly  thirty  Days, 
n  d  as  foon  as  fhe  has  Kennei’d,  goes 
o  Buck  again  ;  neither  can  they  fuckle 
heir  young,  till  they  have  been  with 
lack. 

Thefe  Creatures  are  very  profitable 
or  their  great  encreae,  and  their  be- 
ig  kept  on  dry  barren  Gravel  or  Sand 
iat  will  maintain  nothing  eil'e,  which 
ie  drier  ’tis  the  better  for  them,  be- 
des  that  fuch  Lands  are  much  improv’d 
y  their  Dung  for  Rye. 

They  may  kept  as  well  tame  as 
lid,  and  above  all  other  Beads  de- 
ight  in  Imprifonment  and  Solitari¬ 
es;  they  are  violently  hot  in  the 
ft  of  Generation,  performing  it  with 
ich  vigour  and  excels, that  theyfwoon, 
id  lie  in  Trances  a  good  fpace  after 
ie  Deed  is  done.  The  Males  are  gi- 
sn  too  much  to  Cruelty,  and  would 
11  the  young  ones  they  come  at, 
hence  it  is,  the  Females  after  they 
ive  Kennel’d  hide  their  Young,  and 
ofe  up  the  Holes,  fo  that  the  Buck 
ay  not  find  them.  They  encreafe 
ionderfully,  bringing  forth  every 
ionth  ;  therefore  when  they  are  kept 
mein  Boxes,  they  mud  be  watched, 
d  as  foon  as  they  have  Kennefd, 
at  to  the  Buck  ;  for  otherwife  they’ll 
ourn,  and  hardly  bring  up  their 
;oung. 

The  Boxes  in  which  tame  Conies 
liould  be  kept,  are  to  be  made  of  thin 
jainfcot-boards,  about  two  foot  fquare, 
:|d  one  foot  high  ;  and  that  fquare 
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fliould  be  divided  into  four  Rooms  5 
a  quarter  with  open  Windows  of 
Wire,  through  which  the  Coney  may 
feed  ;  and  a  lefs  Room  without  Light, 
wherein  fhe  may  Lodge  and  Kennel, 
with  a  Trough,  wherein  may  be  put 
Meat,  and  other  Neceffaries  for  her, 
before  each  of  them ;  thus  may  be 
made  Box  upon  Bax  in  divers  Stories, 
keeping  the  Bucks  by  themfelves,  and 
the  Doesfo  likewife,  except  it  be  fuch 
Does  as  have  not  bred,  with  which 
you  may  let  a  Buck  lodge.  And  far¬ 
ther  when  a  Doe  has  Kennel’ d  one 
Neft,  and  then  Kennel’d  another,  the 
fil'd  mud  be  taken  from  her,  and  be 
put  together  in  a  feveral  Box,  amongll 
Rabbets  of  their  own  Age,  provided 
the  Box  be  not  pefler'd,  but  that  they 
have  eafe  and  liberty. 

For  the  choice  of  thefe  tame  Conies, 
there  is  no  need  to  look  to  their  fhape, 
but  to  tbeir  Richnefs,  only  the  Bucks 
mud  be  chofe  by  their  Larged  and 
Riched  Conies  that  can  be  got  ;  and 
that  Skin  is  edeemed  the  riched,  which 
has  the  mod  equal  mixture  of  black 
and  white  Hair  together,  yet  the  black 
rather  fhadowing  the  white;  a  black 
Skin  with  a  few  Silver  Hairs  being 
much  richer,  than  a  white  Skin  with  a 
few  black  ones  ;  but 'equally  mixt  is 
?ed  of  all.  Then  for  the  Profit  of 
rich  Conies,  every  one  of  them  that 
are  killed  in  Seafon,  as  from  Mart/e- 
mafs  till  after  Candlemafs ,  is  worth 
five  other  Coneys,  as  being  much  bet¬ 
ter  and  larger  ;  and  when  another’s 
Skin  is  worth  two  Pence  at  the  mod, 
they  are  worth  two  Shillings  or  more* 
Again,  the  encreafe  is  oftner,  at  one 
Kindlin  bringing  forth  more  than  any 
wild  Coney  does  :  Befides  they  are 
ever  ready  at  hand  for  the  Difh,  Win¬ 
ter  and  Summer,  without  charge  of 
Nets, Ferrets, <&c.  and  give  their  Bodies 
Gratis,  their  Skins  always  paying  the 
charge  of  their  Maders,  with  Inte- 
red. 

The  bed  Food  you  can  feed  them 
with,  is  the  Tweeted,  fhorted,  and  bed 
Hay  that  cm  begot;  of  which  one 
Load  Will  fer  e  two  hundred  Couple 
M  2  a 
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a  year,  and  out  of  the  Stock  of  two 
hundred,  as  many  may  be  fpent  in 
the  Houfe,  and  as  many  fold  in  the 
Marker,  yet  maintain  a  good  Stock  to 
anfwer  all  Cafualties.  This  Hay  rauft 
be  put  to  in  little  Cloven  flicks,  that 
they  may  with  eafe  reach  and  pull  it 
out  of  the  fame,  but  fo  as  not  to  feat- 
ter  nor  wafle  any  5  and  in  the  Troughs 
under  the  Boxes,  fweet  Oats,  and 
Water  fhould  be  put  for  them  ;  and 
this  is  to  be  their  ordinary  and  con- 
ftant  Food,  all  other  being  to  be  ufed 
Phyfically,  as  twice  or  thrice  a  Fort¬ 
night,  to  cool  their  Bodies,  give  them 
Mallows,  Clover  -grafts,  four  Docks , 
Blades  of  Corn ,  Cabbage,  or  Colewort- 
leaves,  and  the  like  ;  all  which,  both 
cool  and  nourifii  exceedingly,  but 
fweet  Grains  fhould  be  feldom  ufed, 
lince  there  is  nothing  rots  them  fooner. 

Great  care  muft  be  taken  when  any 
Grafs  is  cut  with  Weeds,  that  no 
Hemlock  grow  among  it;  for  tho’  they 
will  eat  it  with  greedinefs,  yet  ’tis  a 
prefent  Poifon,  and  kills  them  fud- 
denly.  Their  Boxes  alfo  are  to  be 
kept  fweet  and  clean  every  day;  for 
the  flrong  favour  of  their  Pifs  and  Or¬ 
dure  is  fo  violent,  that  it  will  both 
annoy  themfelves,  and  thofe  that  come 
near  them. 

But  for  the  keeping  of  tame  Coneys, 
Mr  Mortimer  rather  recommends  a 
large  Barn,  contrived  after  the  fame 
manner  as  thofe  that  are  built  for  pre- 
ferving  Corn  and  keeping  oiuVermin  : 
Becaufe  they  muft  lye  dry  and  warm, 
or  elfe  they  will  not  breed  in  Winter, 
which  is  the  chief  time  of  their  Pro¬ 
fit,  and  what  makes  them  preferr’d 
before  the  wild  ones ;  befides  that 
they  prove  much  better  Meat,  when 
they  have  their  liberty,  efpedally  the 
white  fhock  Turkey  Rabbet. 

Laflly ,  For  the  Infirmities  Rabbets 
are  fubjeft  to,  they  are  Two-fold,  1. 
Rot, which  comes  by  giving  them  Green 
Meat,  or  gathering  them  Greens,  and 
giving  it  them  with  the  Dew  on  ; 
therefore  let  them  have  it  but  feldom, 
and  then  the  drynefs  of  the  Hay  will 
ever  dry  lip  the  moifture,  knit  them 
and  keep  them  found  without  danger. 
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2.  There  is  a  certain  Rage  of  Madnefs 
occalioned  by  corrupt  Blood,  fpringin^ 
from  the  Ranknefs  of  their  keeping 
and  it’s  known  by  their  wallowing 
and  tumbling  with  their  Heels  upwards 
and  leaping  in  their  Boxes  ;  the  Cur< 
whereotistogivethemTare-thiftle  to  eat 

C  ONEY  CATCHING;  then 
are  divers  ways  of  taking  thefe  Crea 
tures  ;  particularly,  fuch  as  ftraggl 
from  their  Burroughs,  may  be  takei 
with  fmall  Grey-hounds,  or  Mungrels 
bred  up  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  thei: 
places  of  Hunting  are  among  Bullies 
Hedges,  Corn-fields,  and  frefh  Pa 
ftures  ;  and  tho’  you  fhould  mifs  kil 
ling  of  them,  yet  they  are  thereb; 
drove  back  to  their  Retreats,  ove 
whofe  holes  you  may  lay  Purfe-Nets 
then  put  in  a  Ferret  clofe  muzzled  whicl 
will  quickly  make  them  bolt  out  agaii 
to  the  Net,  and  fo  you  take  them 
neither  are  the  drawing  Ferrets  to  b 
defpifed  when  they  are  young  ;  ther 
is  likewife  excellent  Sport  to  be  mad 
with  Tumblers,  who  will  kill  Conie 
abundantly. 

CONIFEROUS,  bearing  Cone 
or  Cloggs,  a  Term  applied  by  Herba 
lifts,  to  Trees,  Shrubs,  or  Plants  tha 
bear  a  fcaly  Fruit  of  a  woody  Subftanc: 
and  Conical  Figure,  containing  man 
,Seeds,  which  being  ripe,  drop  out  c 
the  feveral  Cells  or  Partitions  of  tin 
Cone,  that  then  gapes  or  opens  fo: 
that  purpofe.  Such  are  the  Beach-tree 
the  Firr,  the  Pine,  the  Alder,  <$rc. 

CONSERVATORY,  a  Place  to  la 
up  fafe,  or  keep  any  tiling  in  ;  efpec: 
ally  aStore-houfefor  Plants ,  Fruits, 

CONSERVATORY,  for  Plant 
See  Greer^boufe. 

CONSERVATORY,  /or  Fr«/i 
muft  be  expofed  to  the  South  or  Eat 
or  at  leaft  to  the  Weft- Sun,  the  Not 
them  fimation  being  pernicious  to  it: 
and  its  Walls  at  lead  twenty  £bu» 
Inches  thick,  other  wife  the  Froft  car 
not  be  kept  out  ;  the  Window^,  b:: 
tides  the  common  Quarrels/ muft  hat ^ 
good  double  Paper-bathes,  very  clot 
and  well  ftopt  together  with  a  douK 
Door,  that  the  cold  Air  may  not  i 
able  to  enter  ;  but  as  the  Air  and  Fre 
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deftruttive  therein,  fo  likewife,  Fire 
ill  caufe  a  Diforder  $  there  muft 
erefore  be  a  double  care  to  keep  out 
ic  one  as  well  as  the  other  :  So  that 
is  requifite,  conftantly  to  have  fome 
’ater  in  an  Earthen  Veflfel  in  the 
:ore-houfe,  to  give  certain  notice, 
hether  the  Froft  approaches  or  no  } 
either  will  it  be  lefs  ufelefs  to  have 
good  Weather-Glafs,  Ihewing  the  fe¬ 
ral  Degrees  of  Heat  and  Cold,  pla- 
d  on  the  outfide  of  the  Northern  Ex- 
jfure,  to  give  timely  Warning  of  the 
>proach  ot  the  Froft  }  and  upon  the 
/mptoms  thereof,  all  careful  means 
e  to  be  ufed  to  cover  the  Fruits  with 
luilts  or  Blankets,  or  elfe  a  great 
sal  of  dry  Mofs,  to  preferve  them 
om  perifhing  5  but  in  moft  violent 
rofts,  it  will  be  material  to  carry 
lem  into  Cellars,  till  they  are  over  $ 
id  in  thofe  cafes,  care  mutt  be  had 
>  replace  them  all  in  the  fame  Order 
ley  were  in  before  in  the  Store  houfe  ^ 
id  as  foon  as  the  Weather  grows  bet- 
fuch  as  are  ripe  or  tainted,  are 
3  be  removed. 

The  Fruits  are  alfo  as  well  to  be 
cured  againft  all  ill  taftes  as  againft 
)Id,  from  the  Neighbourhood  of 
ay,  Straw,  &c,  For  which  reafon, 
ie  Confervatory  muft  not  only  have 
ood  Overtures,  an  high  Ceiling  of 
"n  or  twelve  foot,  but  the  Windows 
re  often  to  be  kept  open,  where  there 
5  no  fear  of  Cold,  either  in  the  Night 
r  in  the  Day  :  But  neither  Cellar 
or  Garret  are  fit  to  make  a  Confer- 
atory  •  the  former  inclining  the  Fruit 
a  Rottennefs,  and  the.  other  is  fub- 
to  the  cold,  which  ealily  pene- 
rates  the  Roof  }  fo  that  a  Ground- 
00m  is  beft,  or  at  leaft,  a  Firft- 
^ory?  accompany’d  with  other  Lodg- 
ag  Rooms,  over  and  under  it,  as  well 
s  on  the  Tides. 

And  farther,  the  Confervatory  (ho  uld 
,e  furniftfd  with  many  Shelves,  fra 
ned  together,  in  order  to  lodge  the 
"ruits  feparate  one  from  one  another, 
he  fineft  on  the  beft  fide  *  and  the 
Shelves  diftance  (houid  be  nine  or  ten 
vetoes  afunder,  and  feventeen  or  eigh- 
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teen  broad  ;  but  they  muft  be  made  a 
little  Tope  on  the  out  fide  about  ah 
Inch  in  breadth,  with  an  edge  two 
Fingers  high,  to  keep  the  Fruit  from 
falling  •  and  for  the  preventing  of  rot- 
tennefs,  every  Shelf  fhould  be  vifited 
every  other  day,  without  fail,  to  re¬ 
move  whatever  may  be  tainted  :  They 
fhould  be  alfo  covered  with  fomewhac 
as  dry  Mofs,  or  fine  Sand,  about  aa 
Inch  thick,  to  keep  the  Fruit  fteady 
and  afunder  ^  for  they  fhould  by  no 
means  be  allow’d  to  touch  one  ano¬ 
ther  :  And  laftly,  care  muft  be  taken 
to  fweep  the  Confervatory  often,  to 
differ  no  Cobwebs  therein,  and  to  keep 
it  from  Rats  and  Mice  }  neither  will 
it  be  amifs  to  allow  fome  fecret  en¬ 
trance  for  Cats,  otherwife  the  Fruic 
will  be  in  danger  of  being  gnawed  by 
thofe  pernicious littleDomeftick  Animals 

To  CONSIGN  Goods  $  is  to  pre¬ 
sent,  deliver,  or  make  them  over  ;  ef- 
peciaily,  Goods  are  faid  to  be  confined 
to  a  Faflor,  when  they  are  fent  to  him 
by  his  Employer  to  be  fold,  &c.  Or 
when  a  Faftor  fends  back  Goods  to 
his  Employer,  they  are  faid  to  be  con- 
Jtgned  to  that  Employer. 

CONSTABLE*  this  word  is 
diverfly  ufed, there  being  a  great  Officer 
formerly  who  was  called  High  Conft able 
of  England  ;  but  the  Conftables  of 
Hundreds  and  Franchifes  were  firft or¬ 
dained  by  King Edwardl.  for  the  Con¬ 
ferva  tion  of  the  Peace,  and  view  of 
Armour  ;  two  Conftables  in  every 
Hundred  and  Franchife,  who  in  Latin 
are  call’d  Conftabularii  Capitales ,  High- 
Conftables }  yet  continuance  of  Time, 
and  increafe  both  of  People  and  Offen¬ 
ces,  have  under  thefe  made  others  in 
every  Town  or  Parifh,  call’d  Petty 
Conftables ,  who  are  of  like  nature,  but 
of  inferior  Authority.  Befides  thefe, 
there  are  Officers  of  particular  Places 
call’d  by  this  Name,  as  the  Conftable 
of  the  Tower  of  London9  of  Whdfor- 
Caftle ,  Doyer-Caftle ,  &c.. 

CONSTABLE’S  OINTMENT, 
an  experienced  Remedy  to  make  a  Hor- 
fes  Hoof  grow,  and  render  it  foft  and 
tough,  “  Take  new  Wax,  Goats-greafe, 
M  3,  “  or 
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H  (or  for  want  of  that,  frefh  Sheeps- 
“  fact)  and  the  fat  of  Bacon,  cat  in- 
64  to  fmail  pieces  and  deeped  in  Wa- 
“  ter  twenty  four  Hours,  till  it  grows 
u  frefh  3  the  Water  being  changed  e- 
6<  very  three  or  four  Hours  ;  of  each 

a  pound,  melt  thefe  together,  and 
a  add  a  large  Handful  of  the  feeond 
<c  Bark  of  Elder,  and  if  it  be  in  the 
“  Spring,  two  Handfuls  of  Elder-buds, 
sc  when  they  are  about  the  bignefs  of 
%i  your  Thumb.”  Boil  the  Ingredients 
over  a  flow  Fire  a  quarter  of  an  Hour, 
ffirring  them  from  time  to  time  :  Then 
iqueeze  the  Matter  thro’  a  coarfeCloth, 
and  put  the  draining  into  the  fame  Ba- 
fon  or  Pot,  with  two  Ounces  of  Oil 
of  Olive,  four  ounces  of  Turpentine, 
and  the  like  quantity  of  Honey.  After¬ 
wards  remove  the  Veflel  from  the  fire, 
and  dir  the  Ointment  till  it  be  quite 
cold.  Anoint  the  Hoof  therewith 
once  a  Day,  the  breadth  of  an  inch 
round  the  Hair  3  or  if  the  Hoof  be 
much  worn,  fpread  the  Ointment  on 
Flax,  and  wrap  it  carefully  about  the 
Hoof,  renewing  the  Application  twice 
a.  Week,  but  dill  Continuing  the  fame 
Flax. 

CONSUMPTION,  in  Horfes 
is  of  two  forts,  one  called  a  dry  Mala¬ 
dy,  the  other  a  Confumption  of  the 
Flefli :  The  drd  comes  by  violent 
Heats  and  Colds,  with  fretting  and 
gnawing  Humours  that  defcend  out  of 
the  Head,  and  fall  upon  the  Lungs, 
csufing  at  fird  thin  Matter  to  run  from 
the  Nofe  3  bat  after  fome  certain  time, 
it  grows  thick,  tough  and  vifcous, 
which  ceafes,  and  is  fucceeded  by  a 
Maceration  and  Leannefs  of  the  whole 
Tody,  fo  that  the  Bead  droops  and 
pines  away,  and  tho’  he  Eats  and 
Drinks,  yet  he  does  not  digeft  his 
Meat  kindly  to  do  him  good  :  The 
figns  of  this  Difeafe,  which  is  hard  to 
be  cured,  are,  That  his  Flefh  foon 
wades  away,  his  Belly  is  gaunt,  and 
the  Skin  thereof  is  fo  hard  ftrerched, 
or  rather  fhrUnk  up,  that  if  you  drike 
it  with  your  Hand  it  will  found  like 
a  Tabor  3  neither  will  his  Hairs  fhed 
in  due  Seafon,  as  other  Horfes  do, 
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j  and  he’ll  have  a  kind  of  husking  Cough 
as  if  he  had  fwallowed  fome  fmail 
Bones.  The  other  Confumption  of 
the  Fiefh  is  alfo  occafioned  by  a  Cold, 
which  for  want  of  a  cure  in  time,  oc- 
caiions  this  Maceration  or  Leannefs 
throughout  the  whole  Body  3  and 
comes  feveral  ways,  either  by  violent 
Heats,  or  immoderate  Labour,  or  ri¬ 
ding  him  into  the  Water  before  he 
is  throughly  cold,  and  fetting  him  up 
negligently  afterwards. 

There  is  a  multiplicity  of  ways  and 
Remedies  prefcribed  for  the  Cure  of 
this  Didemper  3  the  chief  are,  1.  Take 
a  Sheeps  head  with  the  Wool!  on,  wafo 
it  clean,  and  boil  it  in  a  Gallon  of 
fair  Water,  till  the  Flefli  come  from 
the  Bones,  then  drain  it  and  put  into 
the  Broth  half  a  pound  of  refin’d  Su¬ 
gar  with  Cinnamon,  Conjeryc  of  Rofes, 
Conferee  of  Barberries,  and  of  Cherries , 
of  each  three  ounces,  give  the  Hoyle 
a  quart  every  Morning  fading,  and  lep 
Ms  Drink  be  either  fweet  Mafhes,  or 
white  Water  3  but  take  no  Blood  from 
him  in  this  Difeafe  3  and  be  not  top 
bufiein  adminidring  Purges,  but  Cor¬ 
dials.  2.  Bur  more  particularly  for 
the  Lungs,  Take  fome  Horfe  Longrvort, 
or  Mullet ,  fhred,  damp  and  drain  it, 
then  a  goood  Spoonful  of  Fenugreek, 
and  as  much  of  Madder ,  made  into 
fine  Powder, give  your  Horfe  this, with 
a  quart  of  good  Ale  or  Beer  every 
oilier  day,  for  12,  or  14  days,  fprinkle 
his  Hay  with  Water,  and  let  his  Oats 
be  wafhed  in  good  Ale,  his  Drink 
white  Water,  and  fometimes  fweet: 
Maihes.  3.  Others  cake  a  Snake, whofe; 
Head  and  Tail  they  cut  off,  and  flea, 
it,  then  cutting  the  fame  to  pieces  the. 
length  of  ones  Finger,  they  road  it  like: 
an  Eel  upon  a  Spit,  bade  it,  and. 
keep  the  Oil  of  it  in  a  Glafs,  withu 
which  they  anoint  the  Horfe’s  Bread,, 
and  the  four  fliort  Ribs  that  are  a-- 
gaind  the  Lungs,  and  that  often,  burn 
fird  clip  off  the  Hair,  5tis  a  good  Re¬ 
medy.  4.  There  are  many  Prefcripti-’ 
ons  for  the  prefervation  of  the  Liver, 
but  no  abfolute  Cure  3  at  fird  let  the:: 
Horfe  have  a  pint  of  $ad}  with  the; 

; fame 
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s  lame  quantity  of  the  Blood  of  a  young 
|  Pig,  luke-warm  to  drink,  or  for  three 
days  together  give  him  no  other  Food 
3  than  warm  Wort,  and  baked  Oats, and 
|  keep  him  faffing  the  night  before  he 
:i  receives  his  Medicine  ;  or,  put  into 
5  the  Wort  which  he  drinks,  two  or 
c  three  Spoonfuls  of  the  Powder  of  Ag- 
i  timory,  Red  Rofe-leaves ,  Saccarum ,  Ro¬ 
il  face  am,  Diarcadon ,  Abbatis ,  Diafanta- 
i  Ion,  liquor  iff),  and  of  a  Wolfs  Lher, 
i  And  laftly,  you  may  give  Sulphur  and 
|  Myrrh ,  beat  into  fine  Powder,  mixed 
i  with  a  new-laid  Egg,  in  half  a  pint 
of  Malm  fey,  and  feparate  him  from  o- 
i  ther  Horfes,  for  the  Difeafe  is  in  Infe- 
ftious.  See  more  in  the  lafi  Receipt 
i  under  the  Article  cold, 

CONTRABAND  or  CONTRA- 
1  BANDED  GOODS,  fuch  Goods  as 
j  are  forbidden  by  Aft  of  Parliament  or 
Proclamation  to  be  brought  into  this 
Kingdom,  or  conveyed  into  Foreign 
Countries  ;  as  Bone-lace,  Buttons, 
Thrown-Silk,  Sword  Blades,  &c- 

CON  VAL-LIL  Y,  May  Lily ,  or 
Lily  of  the  Valley  5  has  a  ftrong  Root, 
that  runs  into  the  Ground,  and  comes 
up  in  divers  places,  with  three  or 
four  long  and  broad  Leaves ;  and  from 
thence  rifes  a  naked  Stalk,  with  Flow¬ 
ers  at  top,  like  little  Bottles  with  o- 
pen  Mouths  of  a  comfortable  fweet 
Scent;  another  is  differing  from  it 
only  in  Flowers,  which  are  of  a  fine 
pale  Red  ;  both  of  them  Flower  in 
May,  and  bear  beft  in  a  fhade  and  mean 
Soil.  The  Flowers  and  Leaves  of  this 
Plant  are  good  in  the  Apoplexy,  Fall¬ 
ing  Sicknefs,  Palfie,  <&c. 

COOM,  the  Soot  that  gathers  0- 
ver  an  Oven’s  Mouth. 

coomb  or  comb,  of  com  a 

a  Meafure  containg  four  Eulhels,  or 
half  a  Quarter.  * 

COP,  the  top  of  any  thing,  a  Tuft 
on  the  Head  of  Birds. 

COPE.  ;  a  Cuftom  or  Tribute  due 
to  the  King,  or  Lord  of  the  Mannor, 
out  of  the  Lead-Mines  in  the  Wapentake 
of  Wickfwortb  in  the  County  of  Derby, 
of  which  Mr.  Manloye ,  ii)  hisTreatife 
of  thofe  Liberties  and  Cuftoms  : 
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Egtefs,  and  Regrefs,  to  the  King’s  High. 
Way, 

The  Miners  hare,  and  Lot  and  Cope 
they  pay.  * 

The  Thirteenth  Difl)  of  Oar ,  within 
their  Mine, 

To  the  Lord  for  Lot,  they  pay  at  mea¬ 
suring  time  : 

Six-pencc  a  Load,  for  Cope,  the  Lord 
demands , 

And  that  is  paid  to  the  Bergh-  wafers 
hands,  &c. 

COPES-M  ATE,  a  Partner  in 
Merchandizing. 

COPING* IRONS,  Inftruments 
ufed  by  Falconers,  in  Coping  or  Pairing 
a  Hawks  Beak,  Pounces  or  Talons, 
when  over- grown. 

C  O  P  PE  R  A  S  fireen  'Englifh ;  Cop¬ 
peras-Stones,  which  fome  call  Gold- 
Stones,  are  found  on  the  Sea-lhore,  in 
Bffex,  Hampjbire,  and  fo  Weft-ward, 
there  being  great  quantities  thereof  on 
the  Clifts,  but  not  fo  good  as  thofe  on 
the  fhore,  where  the  Tides  Ebb  and 
Flow  over  them:  They  are  of  a  bright 
fhining,  Silver-Colour  ;  the  next  fuch 
as  are  of  a  rufty  deep  yellow, and  the  worft 
fuch  as  have  Gravel  and  Dirt  in  ’em, 
of  a  fallen  umber-colour.  In  order  to 
I  prepare  Copperas  Beds  according  as  the 
Ground  will  permit  ;  which  Beds 
fhouid  be  rammed  very  well,  firft  with 
ftrong  Clay,  and  then  with  the  Rub- 
bifh  of  Chalk,  whereby  the  Liquor 
that  drains  out  of  the  DifTblution  of 
the  Stones,  is  conveyed  into  a  wooden, 
hollow  Trough,  laid  in  the  middle  of 
the  Bed,  and  cover'd  with  a  Board  5 
being  alfo  boarded  on  all  fides,  and 
laid  lower  at  one  end  than  the  other* 
by  which  meansthe  Liquor  is  convey’d 
into  aCiftern  under  the  Boiling-houfe. 
When  the  Beds  are  indifferently  well 
dried,  the  Work-men  lay  on  theStones 
about  two  foot  chick,  which  Stones 
will  be  five  or  fix  years  before  they 
yield  any  confides  able  quantity  of  Li¬ 
quor  ;  and  before  that,  the  Liquor 
they  yield  is  but  weak:  They  ripen 
by  the  Sun  and  Rain,  yet  experience 
(hews,  that  watering  theStones,  thos 
M  4  wih 
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with  W ater  prepared  by  lying  in  the 
Sun,  and  poured  thro’  very  final] 
holes  of  a  Watering-pot,  retards  the 
work.  In  time,  thefe  Stones  turn  in¬ 
to  a  kind  of  Vitriolick-Earth,  which 
will  fwell  and  ferment  like  Leven’d 
Dough. 

When  the  Bed  is  come  to  Perfe&ion, 
once  in  four  years  they  refrefli  it,  by 
laying  new  Stones  on  the  top,  and 
when  they  make  a  new  Bed,  they  take 
2  good  quantity  of  the  old  fermented 
Earth,  and  mingle  with  new  Stones 
whereby  the  Work  is  foftened,  fo  that 
the  old  Earth  never  becomes  ufelefs. 
The  Ciftern  before-mentioned,  is  made 
of  ftrong  Oaken  Boards,  well  joyned 
.  and  chalked,  and  great  care  is  to  be 
taken,  that  the  Liquor  do  not  drain 
through  the  Beds,  or  out  of  the  Ci¬ 
ttern  :  The  bell:  way  for  the  preven¬ 
tion  thereof,  is  to  divide  the  Ciftern 
in  the  middle,  by  Oaken  Boards  chalk¬ 
ed  as  before,  fo  as  one  of  them  may 
be  mended,  in  cafe  of  a  Defeft  :  The 
more  Rain  falls,  the  more,  but  the 
weaker,  will  be  the  Liquor  ;  the  good- 
fiefs  of  which  is  tried  by  Weights  pro¬ 
ved  for  that  purpofe  5  14  Penny¬ 
weight  is  rich,  or  an  Egg  being  put 
into  the  Liquor,  the  higher  it  fwims 
above  it,  the  ttronger  it  is  5  within 
one  Minute  after  the  Egg  is  put  in, 
the  Liquor  will  boil  and  froth  ; 
and  in  three  Minutes  the  Shell  will  be 
quite  worn  off. 

Out  of  the  forefaid  Ciftern,  the  Li¬ 
quor  is  pumped  into  a. Boiler  of  Lead, 
about  eight  foot  fquare,  containing  near 
twelve  Tuns,  which  is  thus  ordered  $ 
firft  they  lay  long  pieces  of  Caft  Iron, 

1 2  Inches  fquare,  as  long  as  the  breadth 
of  the  Boiler,  about  12  Inches  one 
from  another,  and  24  inches  above 
the  Surface  of  the  fire ;  then  crofs- 
ways  they  lay  ordinary  flat  Iron  bars 
as  clofe  as  they  can,  the  fides  being 
made  up  with  Brick- work. '  In  the 
middle  of  the  bottom  of  this  Boiler  is 
laid  a  Trough  of  Lead,  wherein  they 
put  at  firft  an  hundred  pound  weight 
of  old  Iron.  The  Fuel  for  boiling  is 
ikwcaftU  Coals,  and  in  the  boiling  by 
ft  : 
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degrees,  they  put  in  more  Iron,  a- 
mounting  in  all  to  fifteen  pound  weight 
in, a  boiling,  and  as  the  Liquor  waftes 
they  pump  in  frefh  Liquor  into  the 
boiling  ;  but  that  was  found  too  tedi- 
dious,  and  the  Work  has  been  fince 
facilitated,  fo  that  the  Workmen  have 
boiled  off'  three  Boilers  of  ordinary 
Liquor  in  a  Week  ;  which  is  done,  1., 
By  ordering  the  Furnace  fo,  as  that! 
the  heat  is  conveyed  to  to  all  parts  ofl 
the  bottom  and  fides  of  the  Furnace;; 
and  inffead  of  pumping  cold  Liquor: 
into  the  Boiler,  they  fupply  the  wafte,, 
whereby  the  Boiler  is  checked  fome*! 
times  for  ten  hours  ;  they  have  now  ai 
Leaden  Veflel,  called  a  Heater ,  fet  at 
the  end  of  the  Boiler,  and  a  little  high¬ 
er,  fupported  by  Bars  of  Iron,  as  be¬ 
fore,  and  filled  with  Liquor,  which  by 
conveyance  of  Head  from  the  Furnace,, 
is  kept  near  boiling-hot,  and  fo  con¬ 
tinually  fupplies  the  wafte  of  the  Boil¬ 
er,  without  hindring  the  boiling.  2.> 
By  putting  in  due  proportions  of  Iron 
from  time  to  time  into  the  Boiler 
as  foon  as  they  perceive  the  Liquor,  tot: 
boil  flowly,  they  put  in  more  lion,,, 
which  will  fpetdily  quicken  it  ;  be- 
fides,  if  they  do  not  continually  flip- 
ply  the  boiling  Liquor  with  Iron,  the: 
Copperas  will  gather  to  the  bottom  of 
the  Boiler  and  melt,  and  fo  it  will  dot, 
if  the  Liquor  be  not  prefently  drawn; 
off  from  the  Boiler  into  a  Cooler,  asi- 
foon  as  ’tis  enough,  r 

The  Cooler  is  oblong,  twenty  foot: 
in  length,  nine  over  at  the  top,  five: 
deep,  caper’d  towards  the  bottom,  and 
made  of  Tarrafs,  into  which  they  Iec :i 
the  Liquor  run,  fo  foon  as  ’tis  boiled 
enough.  The  Coperas  herein,  will  be: 
gathering  or  /working  14  or  15  days, 
and  gathers  as  much  on  the  fides  as  in 
the  bottom,  about  five  inches  thick.. 
Some  put  Bufhcs  into  the  Cooler,abouc:' 
which  the  Copperas  will  gather  :  That:: 
which  flicks  to  the  fides,  and  to  the: 
Bufhes,  is  of  a  bright  Green  ;  that  in  j 
the  bottom,  of  a  foul  dirty  colour.  Af-' 
ter  14  Days,  they  convey  the  Liquor: 
into  another  Cooler,  and  referve  it  cot 
be  boiled  again  with  new  Liquor.  The:: 
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lopperas  they  fhovel  on  a  Floor  ad- 
oyning,  fo  that  the  Liquor  may  drain 
rom  it  into  another  Cooler.  Coppe- 
as  may  be  boiled  without  Iron,  but 
vith  difficulty  ;  and  without  it,  the 
toiler  will  be  in  danger  of  melting  : 
iowever,  fometimes  in  ftirring  the 
tarth  on  the  Beds,  they  find  pieces  of 
Copperas  produced,  by  lying  in  the 
iun- 

COPPERAS-WATER,  is  a 
dedicine  ufed  for  Hoifes  ^  and  the 
(/ay  of  making  it,  is  to  take  2  quarts 
jf  fair  Water  put  into  a  clean  Polnet, 
nd  thereto  half  a  pound  of  green 
jlopperas,  a  handful  of  Sait,  a  Spoon - 
Ll  of  ordinary  Honey,  and  two  or 
jliree  Branches  of  Rofemary  5  all  which 
oil,  till  half  the  Water  be  confumed, 
nd  a  little  before  you  take  it  from  the 
ire,  add  the  quantity  of  a  DoVe’s 
,gg  of  Allum  j  that  done,  take  it  from 
ie  Fire,  and  ftrain  it  into  a  Pan,  and 
fhen  ’tis  cold,  put  it  into  a  Glafs 
slofe  flopped  up,  to  be  referved  for 
ife  :  When  you  are  to  drefs  any  Sore, 
rafh  it  clean  with  this  Water,  and  if 
he  Wound  be  deep,  injefr  it  with  a 
ryringe  .*  If  you  think  fit,  you  may 
oil  it  in  Verjuice  or  Chamber -lye,  one 
Ling  a  great  fearcher,  cleanfer,  and 
jealer,  and  the  other  a  great  dry- 
|v 

l  COP  Y-H  O  L  D,  (in  Common- law) 
Tenure  for  which  the  Tenant  has 
pithing  to  fhew  but  the  Copy  of  the 
•i.olls  made  by  the  Steward  of  the 
lord’s  Court,  who  among  other  things 
1  trolls  and  keeps  a  Regifter  of  fuch 
fenams  as  are  admitted  to  any  par- 
id  of  Lands  or  Tenements  belonging 
n  the  Manour.  This  is  called  a  BaJ'e 
enure  ;  becaufe  it  holds  at  the  Will 
H  the  Lord,  and  formerly  Tenure  in 
iUenage  :  However,  His  not  Amply  at 
ie  Lord’s  Difcretion,  but  according 
;>  the  Cuftom  of  the  Manour  •  fo  that 
the  Copy-holder  does  not  break  that 
uftom,  and  forfeit,  he  feems  not  to 
ind  at  his  Lord’s  Courtefy  ;  thefe 
.  ulioms  are  Infinite,  varying  in  one 
tint  or  other  almoft  in  every  Man- 
ir.  Copy-holders  upon  their  ad- 
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mittance  pay  a  Fine  to  their  Lord, 
which  Fines  in  feme  Manours  are  cer- 
tain,  in  others  not  fo  ;  but  tho* 
the  Lord  rates  thefe  laft  as  he  pleafes, 
yet  if  it  exceeds  two  years  Value,  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  King’s  Bench, 
have  in  their  feveral  Jurifdifrions, 
Power  to  reduce  the  Fine  to  that  va¬ 
lue.  In  many  Places  Copy -holds  are 
a  kind  of  Inheritance,  and  termed  C»- 
fiomary  ;  becaufe  the  Tenant  dy¬ 
ing,  and  the  Hold  being  void,  the 
next  of  the  Blood  paying  the  cuftomary 
Fine,  as  two  Shillings  for  an  Acre  or 
the  like,  may  not  be  deny’d  Admiffion. 
Again,  fome  Copy-holders  have  by 
Cuftom, the  Wood  growing  upon  their 
own  Land,  and  others  hold  by  the 
Verge  in  ancient  Demeans,  fo  that 
tho’  they  hold  by  Copy,  yet  are  ac¬ 
counted  a  kind  of  Free-holders.  Laftly, 
others  hold  by  common  Tenure  called 
Meet  Copy-hold ,  whofe  Land  upon  Fe¬ 
lony  committed  Efcheats  to  the  Lord 
of  the  Manour. 

COPPICE,  or  COPSE,  call'd 
Sylva  c&dua  by  Farro ,  is  a  little  Wood 
confifting  of  Under-woods,  and  may 
be  raifed  both  by  fowiipg  and 
planting  :  When  they  are  intended  to 
be  raifed  from  Maft  or  Seed,  the  par¬ 
cel  of  Ground  that  is  pitched  upon 
for  that  purpofe,  is  dug  up  or  plough¬ 
ed,  fo  as  you  would  prepare  it  for 
Corn,  and  with  the  Grafs  either  in 
Autumn  or  Spring,  good  ftore  of  fuch 
Mails,  Nuts,  Seeds,  Berries,  &c.  are 
to  be  fown  *  then  cut  the  Crop  of 
Corn,  and  lay  the  Land  for  Wood  * 
and  tho’ feveral  of  the  Seeds  come  up 
fir  ft,  yet  they’ll  receive  but  little  In¬ 
jury  by  reaping  at  the  Harveft  ^  and 
tire  Stubble  alfo  being  left  high,  will 
be  a  fhelter  for  the  young  Trees,  [the 
firft  Winter.  They  may  alfo  be  plant¬ 
ed  about  Autumn,  with  young  Sets  or 
Plants  in  rows,  about  ten  or  fifteen 
foot  diftance,  whereby  may  be  had  the 
benefit  of  Intervals,  by  Ploughing  or 
Digging,  and  Sowing,  till  the  Trees 
are  well  advanced  5  Carts  may  alfo  the 
better  pafs  between,  at  the  time  of 
Felling,  without  Injury  to  the  Stems, 
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or  danger  of  the  Cattle  :  And  if  the 
Copies  happen  to  grow  too  thin,  the 
beft  way  of  thick’ning  them,  is  to  Jay 
fome  of  the  Branches  or  Layers  of 
the  Trees,  that  lye  neareft  to  the  bare 
places,  on  the  Ground,  or  a  little  in 
the  Ground,  giving  each  a  chop  near 
the  Foot,  the  better  to  make  it  yield  ; 
this  detained  with  a  Hook  or  two, 
and  cover’d  with  frelh  Mould,  at  a 
competent  depth,  will  produce  a  world 
of  Suckers,  and  thicken  and  furnifh  a 
Copfe  fpeedily. 

As  to  the  cutting  of  Copfes,  when 
they  ar-e  of  a  competent  growth,  as  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  Years,  they  are  efteem- 
ed  fit  for  the  Ax  ;  but  thofe  of  twenty 
years  (landing  are  better,  and  as  many 
likely  Trees  for  Timber,  are  to  be 
fpared,  as  with  difcretion  maybe; 
bur  she  growth  of  Coppices  is  favari- 
uoti^  according  to  tire  nature  of  the. 
Soil ;  ithat  no  time  can  be  pre- 
fcribed,  ’only ;  the  Seafon  of  the  Year 
to  Tell  and  Cut,  is  from  Midfummcr 
x&:Mid:~mauh\  and  to  be  avoided  by 
Mid  w  ay  l  at  far  theft,  el  fe  much  Injury 
may  be  done -by 'the  Teams,  in  bruifing 
the  young  Cions,  and  injuring  them 
with  their  Feet  $  alfo  the  removing 
of  the  -Rough  or  EYuff),  will  break  off 
many  a  tender  Sprig  f  The  manner  is 
not  to  cut  above  half  a  footifrhm  the 
Ground,  and  that  flopeWife,  trimming 
-Up  fuch  as  are  fpared  for  Standards, 
as  they  go,  frejm  their  extravagant 
Branches',  Water-boughs,  &t.  that  ob- 
flruff  the  grow  th  of  others  ;  and  when 
the  felling  and  removing  of  the  Wood 
is  over,  all  the  gaps  about  the  Copfe 
are  to  be  fhtit  up,  having  a  fufficient 
Hedge  about  the  fame  before  the  Spring, 
slid  fo  kept  fenced  and  defended  from 
Cattle,  fill  it  be  above  their  reach  ; 
?hen  about  Jw/7,  Beads  may  be  put  in 
to  fpend  the  Herbage  in  fuch  well- 
groxvn  Copfes  ;  but  if  it  fo  happen, 
that  the  Copfes  have,  through  negli¬ 
gence,  been  bruifed  by  Cattle,  and 
kept  under,  fo  as  not  to  be  apt  to 
thrive  ;  at  Felling-time,  the  beft  way 
is  to  new  cut  them,  and  keep  them 
mortffecure  from  Cattle,  and  they  will 
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(  be  reduced  to  a  better  ffate  than  h 
1  fore,  and  thrive  beyond  expedition. 

CORD,  is  a  Rope  or  Line  :  All 
a  Sinew  in  the  Fore-legs  of  an  Horfi 
which  comes  from  the  Shackle- Veil, 
to  the  Grjftle  of  his  Nofe  ;  or  a  con 
pie  of  Strings  that  lye  above  the  Kne, 
and  ruji  like  fmall  Cord  through  til 
Body  to  the  Noftrils,  which  caufes  a 
Horfe  to  ftumble,  and  fometimes  fair 
is  a  Defedf  very  common  among  youn 
Horfes,  being  known  by  a  Horf^s  ftii 
Going,  and  (tumbling  without  ar 
vifible  Sorranee  :  In  this  cafe,  ’tis  e: 
pedient  to  bathe  their  Legs  with  th 
Grounds  of  Ale,  and  rope  them  ui 
with  Ha}/,  wet  in  the  fame  for  a  For 
night  or  more  together  :  Or,  take  Mu 
fiardSeed ,  Aqua-vita,  and  Sallet-Oi 
boil  them  together,  and  make 
Pfaifter  to  be  applied  to  the  plac 
grieved  :  But,  the  beft  and  fureft  Cun 
is,  to  make  a  flit  on  the  very  top  c 
the  Horfes  Nofe,  and  with  your  Con 
net,  take  up  his  two  great  Sinew 
which  you  (hall  find  there ;  cut  the! 
in  funder,  and  fo  heal  the  Sore  wit: 
(ome  proper  Salve  ;  this  will  do  hir. 
no  harm,  but  good,  for  it  will  giv 
him  the  ufe  of  his  Legs  fo  perfedtlj 
that  he’ll  feldom  or  never  after  Trii 
or  Stumble. 

There  is  alfo  a  Cord  or  Hollo? 
made  in  a  Horfes  breathing  by  draw, 
ing  up  the  Skin  of  his  Belly  when 
the  Ribs  fail,  forming  as  it  were  in 
Channel  or  Grove  all  along  them 
!  which  (hews  that  his  Flank  begins  t: 
alter,  and  is  a  fore  runner  of  Purfinefi 
&c, 

CORD  of  Wood  ;  is  fet  out  as 
the  Coal  fire,  and  contains, by  meafure 
four  foot  in  breadth,  as  many  ii 
height,  and  eight  foot  in  length. 

CORDAGE,  the  Tackle  or  Rig 
ging  of  a  Ship  ;  as  alfo  all  kind  c 
Stuff  for  the  making  of  Ropes. 

CORDIAL,  a  fort  of  Pbyfica; 
Drink  to  comfort  the  Heart. 

CORDIAL-POWDER,  Urn 
verfal,  fo  call’d,  by  reafon  of  its  ufe 
fulnefs,  to  prevent  feveral  confiderai 
ble  Infirmities  incident  to  Horfes,  il 

thy; 
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hus  compounded  :  Take  Saffafras, 
r-edoaryf  Elicampane ,  Gentian ,  Carhn- 
Fhiftle ,  Angelica,  Cubebs,  Spanifh  Scor- 
\oneta,  Ma/lerwort ,  and  Marfb-tnaUows, 
if  each  half  a  pound  j  Birth-wort 
ound  and  long,  Bay-berries ,  R/W  of 
Granges  and  Citrons  and  Sarin ,  of  each 
our  ounces  ;  Cardamum ,  Liquorijb , 
Myrrh,  Sharings  of  Harts-horn ,  and 
rory  •  Coriander- feed,  Seeds  of  Carr  a - 
vay  Cummin ,  vtfm/e  and  Fennel ,  of  each 
:wo  ounces  ^  Cinnamon  an  ounce, 
Flores,  Nutmeg,  and  Oriental  Saffron,  of 
2ach  half  an  ounce,  all  frefh  and  ga- 
:hered  in  due  time  ^  for  a  Root  dug 
ap  in  Summer  is  of  no  value,  and 
therefore  they  muft  be  gathered  in  the 
Spring  when  they  begin  to  (hoot  forth, 
cur  about  the  time  of  Advent ,  before 
ihe  Fro  ft.  Beat  all  the  Ingredients 
eparately,  reducing  them  to  a  grofs 
Powder  ;  then  pafs  them  through  a 
Hair-lieve,  mix  the  whole  Powder  ex- 
iftly,  and  weigh  it,  for  you  muft  not 
weigh  the  Drugs  before  they  are  beat 
and  fearc’d  a-part.  The  Powder  may 
be  preferv'd  a  long  time,  without  any 
diminution  of  its  efficacy,  if  it  be  pref- 
fed  hard  in  a  Leather- Bag,  which  muft 
be  kept  clofe-ty'd  :  However  its  Vir¬ 
tue  decays,  if  it  be  kept  too  long  ^ 
and  therefore  the  beft  way,  is  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  fmall  quantity  of  it,  that  you 
may  always  have  fome  of  it  frefh.  The 
Dofe  is  two  ounces  in  a  quart  of 
Wine,  keeping  the  Horfe  bridled  four 
Tours  before  and  two  hours  after.  2. 
Take  Bay-berries ,  Gentian ,  round  Birth 
wort ,  Myrrh ,  Flower-de-luce  of  Florence , 
Sharings  of  Harts  horn,  and  Elicam* 
pane,  of  each  four  ounces, Zedoary, Cum¬ 
min,  Atfi f feeds,  and  Sarin,  of  each 
two  ounces  Cinnamon  half  an  ounce, 
Clares  two  Drams,  Flowers  of  Corn- 
poppies  drfd  two  ounces  $  beat  all  the 
Ingredients  a-part,  fearfe  them  through 
a  Hair-ftrainer,  mix  them  throughly, 
and  keep  them  hard  prefs’d  in  a  Lea¬ 
ther*  bag,  ty’d  clofe.  The  Dofe  is 
two  ounces  infufed  all  night  in  Wine  ; 
or  you  may  give  only  one  ounce  in  a 
quart  of  Spaniff)  Wine.  5.  The  Cordi¬ 
al-Powder,  commonly  ufed  by  Farriers 
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is  compofed  of  the  Seeds  of  Anife , 
Fennel %  and  Cummin,  Liquorifh,  Bay- 
berries,  and  Sharings  of  Ivory,  becaufe 
all  thefe  Ingredienrs  may  be  had  at 
low  rates,  which  we  muft  acknowledge 
to  be  ufeful,  but  the  firft  Remedy  pre- 
fcrib’d,  does  far  exceed  thefe  two 
laft. 

CO R  DI A L-B  A  LLS,or  TREA- 
'CLE- BALLS  for  the  Compofition  of 
which,  take  a  bufhel  of  ripe  and  black 
Juniper- Berries,  gathered  in  the  end  of 
Auguft ,  or  the  beginning  of  September, 
beat  them,  and  put  them  into  a  Kettle 
with  eight  or  nine  quarts  of  Water  5 
fet  it  over  the  Fire  to  boil,  ftirring  it 
fome  times  till  it  grow  thick,  then 
prefsit  out, and  referverhe  Liquor. pafs 
the  remaining  fubftance  through  a  fearfe 
as  they  ufe  to  ftrain  Caffia  throw  a- 
way  the  Husks  and  Berries,  and  mix 
the  ftrained  Pulp  with  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  Liquor  boil  it  again  over  a 
clear  Fire,  ftirring  it  from  time  to 
time  till  it  be  reduced  to  the  thick- 
nefs  of  Broth  then  take  it  from  the 
Fire,  and  when  it  is  half  cold,  mix 
it  in  a  Mortar,  with  a  full  quantity 
of  the  Powder  prefejibed  under  the  laft 
mentioned  Head,  adding  a  pound  of 
the  Grains  of  Hermes  Powder’d,  make  up 
the  whole  Mafs  into  Balls,  weighing 
1 2  Drams  each,  which  muft  be  dryed 
on  the  Strainer,  with  its  bottom  turn¬ 
ed  upwards :  Thefe  Balls  grow  little 
and  very  hard  5  but  they  muft  be  made 
in  Summer,  for  they  are  not  eafiiy 
dried  in  Winter  $  and  befides,  they 
grow  mouldy  if  they  be  not  kept  in  a 
Stove  or  Skillet.  After  they  are  dry. 
they  lofe  not  their  Virtue  5  and  the 
addition  of  the  Mucilage  of  the  Juniper 
Berries,  which  ferves  for  cement,  to 
unite  the  parts  of  the  Powder,  does 
alfo  very  much  augment  its  Efficacy  ; 
for  thofe  Berries  alone  are  endow'd 
with  admirable  Virtues  :  They  are 
good  for  the  Stomach  and  Breaft,  pro¬ 
voke  Urine,  and  may  be  juftly  call'd. 
The  Treacle  of  the  Germans.  But  the 
Powder  may  be  be  made  up  into  Balls, 
without  any  mucilaginous  or  glewy 
Subftance,  after  the  following  manner;, 

put 
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put  the  Powder  into  a  large  Mortar, 
and  mingle  it  with  a  little  Cordial- 
Water  of  Scov^onera,  or  fuch-like ;  and 
after  you  have  beaten,  and  mixed 
them  with  the  Peftle,  pour  in  more 
Water,  and  continue  to  beat,  mix  and 
add  new  Water  by  turns,  till  the 
whole  Mafs  be  of  a  fufficient  conlift- 
£ncy  to  be  made  up  into  Balls.  Thefe 
Balls  have  the  fame  virtues  with  the 
Cordial-Powder. 

CORIANDER,  an  Herb  fome- 
whac  like  Parfley,  but  of  a  very  ftrong 
Scent,  the  Seed  of  which  is  ufeful  in 
Phyfick. 

CORK-TREE,  ( Latin,  Suber) 
is  of  divers  forts  ^  there  are  two 
more  remarkable,  one  of  a  narrower 
lefs  jagged  Leaf,  and  ever-green  ;  the 
other  of  a  broader,  and  falling  in 
Winter.  It  grows  in  the  coldeft  parts 
of  Bifcay,  the  North  of  England,  and 
Che  South-Weft  of  France,  efpecially 
the  fecond  Species,  which  is  fitted:  for 
our  Climate.  It  thrives  in  all  forts 
Ground*  dry  Heath,  ftony  and  rocky 
Mountains,  where  there  is  fcarce  Earth 
enough,  to  .cover  the  Roots.  Pliny  in 
Nat,  Hi/l.  lib.  16.  Cap.  18.  fays,  there 
were  none  of  them  in  France  in  his 
time  5.  whence  it  would  feem  they! 
Iiave  been  ..-tranfplanted  thither  ^  but 
there  ,  are  large  Woods  of  them  in 
Italy.  The  manner  of  Decortication 
Is  tjhus 5  once  in  two  ©r  three  Years 
to  ftrip  it  in  a  dry  Seafon,  ocherwife 
the  Wet  would  endanger  the  Tree, 
and  rainy  Weather  is  very  prejudicial  ♦ 
When  the  Bark  is  off,  they  tmwarp  it 
before  the  Fire,  and  prefs  it  even, 
with  weights  on  the  convex  part,  and 
fo  it  continues  being  cold.  The  ufe 
of  it  is  fo  well  known,  that’tis  need- 
lefs  to  infift  upon  it.  Of  one  fort  of 
Cork,  there  are  Cups  made,  good  for 
He&ical  Perfons  to  drink  out  of.  The 
Egyptians  made  Coffins  of  it,  which 
being  lin’d  with  a  refinous  compoli- 
tion,  preferv’d  their  Dead  uncor- 
rupred.  I  n  Spain  they  fometimes  Cafe 
their  Stone-Walls  with  it,  which  ren¬ 
ders  them  very  warm,  and  corrects 
the  moifiure  of  the  Air«  Beneath 
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the  Cork  or  Bark  of  this  Tree,  there 
are  two  other  Coats,  one  of  them 
reddifh,  which  they  ftrip  from  the 
Bole  when  fell’d,  and  is  valu’d  by 
the  Tanner.  The  reft  of  the  Wood 
is  good  Firing,  and  applicable  to 
many  other  ufes  of  Building  ^  the 
Allies  drunk  flops  the  Bhody-Flux. 

CORN,  ftored  up,  is  ufually  kept 
either  in  the  Straw  unthralhed,  or  in 
Granaries  when  thralh’d  out  :  The 
common  way  of  keeping  it  in  the  Straw, 
is  to  make  it  up  into  Stacks  but  in 
this  Cafe  the  Owners  often  fuftain 
great  lofs  by  the  dampnefs  of  the 
Ground,  which  commonly  rots  and 
fpoils  it  fometimes  near  a  Yard 
thick  $  as  alfo  by  Rats,  Mice  and  other 
Vermin  breeding  in  the  Stack,  which 
eat  up  confiderable  quantities:  To. 
prevent  both  Inconveniences,  where 
Timber  is  plentiful,  they  let  four,  fixs 
or  more  Polls  into  the  Ground,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  bignefs  or  fize  the; 
Stack,  Granary,  or  Barn,  is  delign’dl 
to  be  of  ^  on  thefe  Polls  Ground- 
plots  and  Floors  are  laid,  or  Crofs- 
pieces  to  bear  up  the  Stack,  which  is: 
cover’d  with  Thatch  ;  But  if  a  Gra¬ 
nary  or  Barn  is  to  be  made,  they  ereft 
Sides  and  a  Roof  over  it,  and  fome¬ 
times  line  the  Polls  that  fupport  the 
whole  Pile  with  Tin  near  the  top, 
about  a  Foot  in  breadth,  to  hinder 
the  Vermin  from  getting  up  5  yet 
this  may  be  done  to  better  purpofe, 
with  Dutch  Tiles,  fuch  as  are  fet  in 
Chimneys,'  which  will  always  conti¬ 
nue  fmooth  and  flippery ;  whereas 
Tin  is  apt  to  ruft  and  fo  lofe  its 
fmoothnefs.  But  in  Hampjhire  and 
other  Countries  where  there  is  good 
ftore  of  Stone,  they  make  their  Sup¬ 
porters  of  two  Stones  in  this  form, 
which  is  apparently  the  belt  way. 
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The  lower  Stone  at  A  is  about  three 
?oot  high,  two  Foot  wide  at  bottom, 
md  one  at  the  top  5  over  this  they 
ay  another  Stone,  as  at  B  of  about 
l  Yard  fquare,  and  fome  make  it  of 
1  round  Figure,  which  is  mod  con¬ 
venient  :  This  not  only  prevents  the 
:limbing  up  of  Rats  and  Mice,  but 
-ven  all  annoyance  from  the  dampnefs 
)f  the  Ground  5  fo  that  Corn  may  be 
<ept  as  long  as  you  think  fit  with¬ 
out  much  Inconvenience  or  Dammage, 
"xcept  what  is  diminifh  d  in  the  firft 
dear’s  fhrinking  and  lofs  of  Weight. 
Only  you  are  to  obferve,  that  what 
Corn  you  flack  mud  be  bound  up  in 
Sheaves,  fo  as  the  Ears  may  be  turned 
inwards  and  the  Straw-ends  outer- 
mod,  which  will  preferve  your  Corn 
from  Pigeons,  Crows  and  other  Birds, 
and  likewife  from  the  Rain  that  beats 
on  the  Sides  :  And  farther,  if  your 
Stack  be  of  Wheat,  Oats  or  any 
other  coarfe  Grain  may  be  laid  on 
the  top  of  it.  under  the  Thatch  5  the 
greateft  danger  of  Wet  being  from 
that  part,  if  any  of  the  Thatch  fhould 
blow  off 

CORN-FLAG,  (in  Latin,  Gla¬ 
diolus)  a  Plant  very  fit  for  By  or  Out- 
borders,  by  reafon  of  its  rambling 
with  broad,  ftiff  and  green  Leaves, 
full  of  Ribs,  iffuing  out  by  the  fides 
of  each  other,  and  join’d  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  ^  the  Stalk  riles  from  among 
them,  and  bears  many  Flowers  one 
above  another,  danding  all  one  way 
like ^  the  Foxgloves.  The  mod  re¬ 
markable  of  thel£,  are,  1.  The  Corn- 
flag  of  Corfi antinople,  having  deep 
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red  Flowers,  with  two  white  round 
Spots  within  the  mouth  of  each  5  the 
Root  netted  over,  and  yielding  many 
Off-fets,  if  long  unremov’d.  2.  The 
Corn-flag  with  a  bright  red  Flower, 
5.  That  with  a  white  Flower  5  be- 
lides  the  Afh-colour’d  one,  and  fe¬ 
ver  al  others.  They  flower  in  June, 
and  the  beginning  of  July,  the  By 
xantine  being  the  lated  :  If  thefe 
Flowers  of  various  Colours  be  inter- 
mixt,  they  make  a  very  fine  Shew  $ 
when  blown,  they  all  lofe  their  Fi¬ 
bers,  as  foon  as  the  Stalks  are  dry  ; 
and  may  at  that  inflant  be  taken  up 
and  kept  out  of  the  Ground,  free  from 
their  numerous  Off-fets,  and  fet  again 
in  September. 

CORNFLOWER  orBLEW- 
BOTTLE,  (in  Latin ,  Cyanus  ^ )  of 
thefe  there  are  many  diverlitks  raifed 
from  Seeds  differing  in  colour.  After 
the  Flowers  are  pai's’d,  the  fcaly  Heads 
wrapt  up  in  downy  Stuff,  contain 
fmall,  hard,  white  fhining  Seeds, 
which  are  fown  in  the  Spring,  the 
Roots  yearly  perifhing  ^  fome  of  them 
flower  in  June  and  July ,  and  others 
in  Auguft.  The  di Allied  Water  of 
this  Plant  is  good  for  Inflammations 
in  the  Eyes. 

CORN-LANDS,  may  be  thus 
order'd  to  very  good  purpofe  :  At  the 
firfl:  Ploughing  up  of  I  ayes,  fow  the 
firff  Crop  with  white  or  black  Oats  3, 
according  as  the  Land  is  either  dry 
or  moiff  5  the  next  Summer  Fallow, 
and  fow  it  with  Rye,  Wheat,  or  Bar¬ 
ley,  and  the  next  Crop  call’d  the 
Etch-crop,  with  Oats,  Beans,  Peafe, 
&c.  Where  Land  is  rank  his  not 
advifeable  to  fow  Wheat  at  ter  a  Fal¬ 
low,  but  Cole-feed  or  Barley,  or  both 
and  then  Wheat.  Some  after  a  Fal¬ 
low,  low  their  Land  with  Wheat  5 
the  next  Year  they  Fallow  it  again, 
and  fow  it  with  Barley,  the  Year  on- 
fuing  with  Peafe,  then  Fallpw  again, 
and  fow  it  with  Wheat,  in  Sujjcsf, 
where  there  are  very  ftiff  Clays  ^ 
after  a  Fallow  they  low  two  Crops* 
and  lay  down  their  Lands  with  Clo¬ 
ser  and  Ray-grafs  for  three  Years  e 
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and.  then  lay  on  twenty  Loads  of 
Dung  upon  an  Acre,  or  elfe  they  Lime 
or  Chalk  it  while  it  is  Grafs. 

•  CO  RN-S  A  LLET,  (in  Latin,  Va- 
lerianella)  a  loofening  and  refrelhing 
Herb,  the  Top-leaves  of  which  are 
a  Sallet  of  themfelves,  feafonably  eaten 
with  ocher  Salletting,  the  whole  Win¬ 
ter,  and  early  in  the  Spring  :  ’Tis 
railed  of  Seed  at  firft,  but  afterwards 
will  fow  it  felf. 

CORN  SETTING  ENGINE  5 
not  to  multiply  the  number  of  Inftru- 
nients  contriv’d  to  difperfe  Corn, 
Grain,  or  Pulfe,  of  what  kind  foever$ 
at  what  diftance,  and  what  propor¬ 
tion,  is  defign’d,  and  that  with  great 
Expedition,  and  very  little  extraor¬ 
dinary  Expence  or  Hazard,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Defcription  gives  the  eafieft 
and  mod  feafible  of  any  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  1.  Let  a  frame  of  Timber,  of 
about  two  or  three  inches  fquare,  be 
made,  whofe  breadth  muft  be  of 
about  two  foot,  the  height  about 
eighteen  inches,  and  the  length  about 
four  foot,  more  or  lefs,  as  you  pleafe ; 
this  you  are  to  place  on  two  pair  of 
ordinary  Wheels,  like  Plow- wheels, 
whereof  the  Axle-tree  of  the  two 
foremoft  Wheels  muff  look  to  either 
Hide,  as  the  fore  Axle-tree  of  a  Wag¬ 
gon  does  ;  the  hindermoft  Axle-tree 
being  of  Iron,  and  fquare  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  mull  be  fixed  to  the  Center  of 
the  W’heels,  that  the  Axles  and  the 
Wheels  may  move  together  :  Then  in 
the  bottom,  about  the  middle  of  the 
frame,  let  an  Inftrument  of  Iron  or 
Wood  pointed  with  Iron,  be  fixed, 
like  a  Coulter,  fomewhat  fpreading 
at  the  bottom,  in  the  nature  of  a 
Share,  made  to  pafs  through  two 
Mortifes  on  the  top  for  its  greater 
ftrength  *  and  made  alfo  to  be  wedged 
higher  or  lower,  according  as  you 
would  have  your  Furrow  in  depth, 
the  ufe  thereof  being  only  to  cut  the 
Furrow  $  fo  that  you  muft  make  the 
point  of  it,  of  breadth  only  to  re. 
move  the  Earth,  and  caft  it,  or  force 
it  on  either  fide,  that  the  Corn  may 
fall  into  the  bottom  of  the  Furrow  3 
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that  done,  a  Wooden  Pipe  is  to  be 
fet  over  this  Share  or  Coulter,  a  lit., 
tie  behind  it,  to  come  from  the  topi; 
of  the  Frame,  to  the  lower  end  of  the; 
Share,  tapering  downwards,  and  asi 
near  as  can  be  to  the  Share,  to  deliver 
the  Corn  immediately  as  the  Ground 
is  open’d,  and  before  any  Earth  falls: 
in,  that  what  Earth  afterwards  does;- 
flip  in,  may  fall  on  the  Corn.  This;: 
Pipe  is  to  proceed  out  of  a  large; 
Hopper,  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  Frame,, 
which  may  contain  about  a  Bulhel,, 
more  or  lefs,  as  is  thought  fit,  but:i 
that  the  Corn  may  gradually  defend,, 
according  to  the  quantity  intended  to 
be  beftowed  on  an  Acre  5  at  the  very 
Neck  of  the  Hopper,  underneath  in 
the  fquare  hollows  thereof,  it  muft  bar 
fitted  in  the  edge  of  a  Wheel  of  Wood, 
about  half  an  inch  thick,  and  pro¬ 
portionable  to  the  cavity  of  the  Neck$i 
the  Wheel  need  not  be  above  two  or 
three  inches  diameter,  and  fixt  in  an 
Axis,  extended  from  one  fide  of  the: 
Frame  to  the  other  $  on  which  Axis, 
another  Wheel  is  to  be,  with  an 
edge  on  the  circumference  thereof, 
like  the  Wheel  of  a  Spit  or  Jack, 
which  muft  anfwer  to  another  Wheel 
of  the  like  nature  and  form,  fixed  on 
the  Axis  of  the  hindermoft:  Wheels  5, 
Then  fit  a  Line  of  Silk,  which  is  beft 
of  any,  about  sthefe  two  Wheels,  that 
upon  the  motion  of  the  Inftrument 
on  the  hindermoft  Wheels,  the  fmall 
Wheel,  (by  means  of  the  Line)  at  the 
neck  of  the  Hopper  may  alfo  move  ; 
which  lefter  Wheel,  in  the  neck  of 
the  Hopper,  may  have  fhort  pieces  of 
thick  Leather  fixt  in  the  circumference 
thereof,  like  the  Teeth  of  a  Jack- 
wheel,  that  upon  its  motion,  it  may 
convey  the  Corn  out  of  the  Hopper 
in  what  proportion  you  pleafe  :  For 
in  cafe  it  comes  too  faft,  you  may  by 
a  Wedge  at  the  Tenon  of  the  piece 
whereon  the  Hopper  refts,  or  at  the 
end  of  the  Axis  of  the  lefter  Wheel, 
like  as  in  a  Quern ,  force  the  Wheel 
and  Hopper  together  ;  and  if  it  feeds 
too  flow,  then  they  may  be  remov’d 
by  the  toe  Wedges  to  a  farther  di- 

fiance. 


lance.  Again,  in  cafe  the  Line  be 
oo  flack,  or  too  hard,  either  extreme 
nay  be  prevented,  by  a  Wedge  in  the 
dace  where  the  Axis  of  the  Wheel 
noves,  or  a  third  Wheel,  about  the 
fuddle  of  the  Line,  made  to  move 
arther  or  nearer,  as  there  is  oceafion 
or  the  fame.  By  means  alfo  of  an 
ron-Rod,  fixt  to  the  foremod  Axis, 
hat  is  made  to  lock,  the  Engine  may 
>e  guided  at  plealure  ;  which  Rod  is 
org’d  crooked  at  the  neck  of  the 
■iopper,  led  that  fhould  injure  its 
notion. 

The  great  conveniency  of  this  En¬ 
gine  is,  That  one  Horfe,  and  one  Man 
nay  Work  with  it,  and  Sow  Land 
'ather  fader  than  fix  Horfes  can 
Plough  ;  yea,  in  the  fame  Frame  you 
nay  have  two  Shares' at  twelve  inches 
iidance,  more  or  lefs,  as  you  are 
ninded  to  have  the  rows  of  Corn  di- 
lant  from  one  another,  and  two  Pipes 
>ut  of  the  fame  Hopper,  and  two 
mall  Wheels  anfwerable,  every  whit, 
o  be  perform’d  as  eafie  as  one  5  and 
hen  the  proportion  of  Land  may  be 
loubl’d  in  a  day.  In  order  to  an 
qual  didribution  of  the  Seed?  your 
ingine  mud  be  fet  in  this  manner  ; 
trd  know  the  breadth  of  the  Furrow 
mu  are  to  Sow,  then  compute  how 
nany  of  thefe  Furrows,  at  fuch  a 
Iidance  as  your  Indrument  is  made 
or,  will  amount  to  an  Acre  5  alfo 
low  much  to  Sow  on  an  Acre,  as  fup- 
>ofe  a  Bufhel,  which  is  to  be  divided 
nto  fo  many  parts,  as  there  are  Fur- 
'ows,  or  didances  in  the  faid  Acre  ; 
fhat  done,  take  one  or  two  of  thofe 
>arts,  and  put  into  the  Hopper,  ob- 
srving  whether  it  will  hold  out,  or 
uper-abound,  and  accordingly  pro- 
eed  and  reftifie  the  Feeder  5  which 
f  it  feed  too  fad,  the  Wheel  at  the 
ower  Axis,  wherein  the  fLine  moves, 
s  to  be  made  lefs  than  the  upper; 
hen  will  the  morion  be  flower,  and 
0  proceed  as  flow  as  may  be,  by 
ugmenting  the  upper,  and  diminifh- 
ng  the  lower  Wheels,  wherein  the 
dne  is ;  and  by  the  contrary  Rule, 
nake  it  move  fader,  It  Feeds  anfwe- 


rably,  whether  you  drive  fad  or  flow « 
anddn  turning  at  the  Lands-end,  if 
you  lift  up  the  hindermod  part  of  the 
Indrument,  that  thofe  Wheels  touch 
nor  the  Ground,  the  feeding  of  the 
Corn  immediately  ceafes ;  alfo,  all 
the  Corn  you  fow  lies  at  an  equal 
depth,  and  there  needs  no  Harrowing 
of  it  ;  but  having  a  piece  of  Wood, 
on  each  fide  of  each  Furrow,  Lome- 
what  broad  at  the  end,  fet  it  a  dope, 
to  force  the  Earth  on  the  Corn  ;  and 
this  may  be  fitted  juft  behind  the 
Share  and  Feeding- pipe  of  the  Indru¬ 
ment. 

Any  fort  of  Grain  or  Pulfe,  by  this 
method  of  Sowing,  may  be.  faved  one 
half,  and  in  fome  places  more;  the 
fame  being  neither  forced  too  deep, 
nor  too  (hallow,  nor  yet  in  cluders, 
but  even  every  way,  and  that  in  the 
very  middle  or  convenient  depth  of 
the  Mould,  having  the  (Length  of  the 
Land,  both  below  and  above  the 
Root.  The  Grain  or  Pulfe  alfo,  by 
this  way  of  Sowing,  may  be  cover’d 
with  any  rich  Compod,  prepar'd  for 
that  purpofe  ;  fuch  as  dry  or  granu¬ 
lated  Pigeons-dung,  or  any  other  Sa¬ 
line  or  Lixivian  Subdance  ;  and  ’tis 
done  by  having  either  another  Hop* 
per,  on  the  Frame  behind  that  for 
the  Corn,  wherein  the  Compoft  may 
be  put,  and  made  to  drop  fuccefliveiy 
after  the  Corn  ;  or  it  may  be  fowjj 
by  another  Indrument,  to  follow  the 
former,  which  is  the  better  way,  and 
may  both  difperfe  the  Soil,  and  cover 
both  Soil  and  Seed  :  And  for  the  re- 
tfifying  your  Indrument,  that  it  do 
not  deviate  out  of  its  right  courfe* 
the  four  Wheels  being  made  to  Jock 
to  and  fro  on  either  fide  ;  you  may 
have  an  upright  Iron  pin  fixe  to  the 
middle  of  the  Axis,  expended  to  the 
top  of  the  Frame,  and  from  thence  a 
fmall  Rod  of  Iron  to  come  to  your 
Hand,  with  a  crooked  neck  judagainit 
the  neck  of  the  Hopper,  with  which 
Rod,  the  .Wheels,  may  be  locked  or 
turned  any  ways. 

Ladly,  if  the  Land  be  near  either 
Water,  Clay,  Sand,  Rock,  Gravel, 
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and  that  in  fuch  a  cafe  it  be  not 
convenient  to  Sow  the  Corn  within 
the  Land,  becaufe  it  may  not  have 
depth  for  Rooting,  you  may  then  by 
this  Inftrument,  in  placing  the  Share 
near  the  top  of  the  Land,  only  to  re¬ 
move  as  it  were  the  Clots,  drop  your 
Seed  in  rows  ;  and  by  certain  Pins, 
or  pieces  of  Wood,  or  Iron,  made 
fiat  at  the  end,  and  a  little  Hope- wife, 
fet  on  each  fide,  fuch  rows  of  Corn  or 
Grain,  the  Earth  may  be  caft  over  it, 
and  laid  in  ridges,  above  the  ordinary 
level  of  the  Land. 

CORNEL-TREE,  is  much  e- 
fteem’d  for  the  durablenefs  of  its 
Wood,  when  us’d  in  Wheel. works, 
Wedges,  Pins,  c ircl  in  which  it  lafis 
like  the  hardeft  Iron  :  It  grows  in 
England  to  a  good  Bulk  and  Stature  5 
its  preferved  and  pickled  Berries  are 
mod:  refrefhing,  and  an  excellent 
Sauce  :  The  bed  of  thefe  for  Food 
are  the  biggefi,  and  not  too  ripe ; 
This  Fruit  being  of  an  afiringent  and 
drying  quality  is  an  effectual  Re¬ 
medy  for  all  forts  of  Loofenefs  in  the 
Body,  efpecially  when  pickled  green 
like  Olives  5  And  if  Conferve  be  made 
of  the  ripe  Berries,  with  Honey  and 
Sugar,  they  are  good  againft  the 
Bloody  flux  5  but  in  regard  of  their 
affording  little nourifhment,  andbeing 
hard  of  digeffion,  they  are  to  be  eaten 
at  a  lecond  Courfe,  a  few  only,  and 
with  Sugar. 

CORNICULATE  PLANTS, 
(among  Herbalifts)  fuch  as  after  each 
Flower  produce  many  diffinfl  and 
horned  Seed-pods,  or  Siliqua  •  whence 
they  are  alfo  termed  Multi jiliquous 5' 
as  Columbine,  Houfleek,Lark-fpur,  &c. 

Cornwall,  the  fertheft 

County  on  the  Weft  of  England ,  be¬ 
ing  furrounded  on  all  fides  by  the 
Sea,  except  Eaftward,  where  the  Ri¬ 
ver  Tamar  feparates  it  from  Devon - 
fijive  :  Its  length  from  Eaft  to  Weft 
is  about  70  Miles,  and  the  broadeft 
part,  next  to  Devonfhire,  40 ;  in  which 
compafs  of  Ground  it  contains  960000 
Acres,  and  about  26760  Houfes;  the 
whole  divided  into  nine  Hundreds, 
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wherein  are  16 1  Parilhes,  and  i" 
Market-Towns,  j  6  whereof  are  pri 
viledg’d  to  fend  Members  to  Parliament, 
This  County,  for  the  moft  part,  is  ful. 
of  Rocky  Hills,  cover’d  with  (hallow 
Earth  ;  the  parts  towards  the  Sea  are 
the  moft  fruitful,  the  Soil  being  there 
Manur’d  with  Sea-weed  call’d  Ore-wood'. 
the  middle  parts,  except  the  Inclo« 
fures  about  Towns  and  Villages,  lie 
generally  wafte  and  open,  and  ferve 
chiefly  for  Summer-Cattel,  yielding 
befides,  good  Game  both  for  Hawk 
and  Hound.  The  Air  is  very  keen, 
and  as  fubjeft  to  Winds  and  Storms, 
more  apt  to  preferve,  than  recoveri 
Health  ;  the  Spring  fomething  more 
backward,  and  the  Harveft  confe- 
quently  later  than  in  the  Eaftern 
pans,  efpecially  in  the  middle  of  die: 
Shire,  where  they  feldom  get  in  their: 
Corn  before  Michaelmafs  $  but  the: 
Winter  is  laid  to  be  milder  tham 
elfewhere,  for  Froft  and  Snow  come: 
very  feldom,  and  then  ftay  not  long 
The  Earth  of  this  County  is  but  final- 
low,  underneath  which,  are  Rocksi 
and  Shelves,  fo  that  it  is  hard  to  be: 
Tilled,  and  apt  to  be  parched  by  a 
dry  Summer  ^  but  the  middle  Shire 
lies  open,  being  of  a  blackilh  colour,, 
and  bears  Heath  and  Spiry-grafs  :: 
There  is  but  little  Meadow-Ground, 
but  ftore  of  Pafture  for  Cattel,  and 
Sheep,  and  plenty  of  Corn-Ground. 

The  Husbandmen  in  this  County, 
about  May,  cut  up  all  the  Grafs  of 
that  Ground  they  intend  to  break  up 
and  Till,  into  Turfs,  which  is  call’d 
Beating ,  and  raife  thefe  Tuifs  fo, 
that  the  Sun  and  Wind  may  dry 
them  thefooner,  then  pile  and  burn 
them  to  Afhes  •  after  which,  they 
bring  in  Sea-Sand,  and  a  little  before 
Plowing-time,  fcatter  thofe  Afhes 
abroad,  and  the  Sand-heaps  upon  the 
Ground,  and  Plow  it  in,  which  gives 
Heat  to  the  Root  of  the  Corn,  and 
makes  the  Ground  rich,  but  if  ftrewed 
too  thick,  the  Ground  will  be  too 
rank,  and  choak  the  Corn  with 
Weeds :  But  notwithftanding  the 
Ground  be  thus  Sanded,  and  ordered. 
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the  Tiller  ean  commonly  take  but 
two  Crops  of  Wheat,  and  as  many 
of  Oats,  and  then  is  fain  to  give  it 
at  leaft  feven  or  eight  Years  Layer  or 
Fallow,  and  to  Till  elfewhere  5  nay, 
the  Tillable  Fields  are  in  fome  places 
fo  hilly,  that  the  Oxen  can  hardly 
take  fure-footing  5  and  in  fome  places 
fo  tough,  that  the  Plough  can  fcarce 
cut  them  ;  while  in  others  his  fo 
Shelfy,  that  the  Corn  can  hardly  fa¬ 
llen  its  Roots.  Here  they  have  two 
forts  of  Wheat,  viz.  French  Wheat, 
which  is  bearded,  and  requires  the 
bed:  Soil,  and  brings  the  bed  Crop  5 
and  another  kind,  that  is  not  Bearded, 
yielding  1-els,  and  fown  in  worfe 
Land  5  and  where  the  Ground  will 
bear  neither,  they  low  Rye  ;  and  in 
the  Wedern  parts,  near  the  Sea,  Bar¬ 
ley,  which  they  carry  to  the  Mill  eight 
or  nine  Weeks  after  they  have  fow’d 
it.  Their  Draught-Oxen  in  this 
County  have  each  his  Name,  which 
he  knows  when  he  is  at  Work  ^  and 
their  Sheep,  when  the  Country  for 
want  of  Manuring  lay  wade,  had  ge¬ 
nerally  fmall  Bodies,  and coarfe  Wool!  $ 
but  lince,  they  are  become  but  little 
inferior  to  the  Eadern  Flocks,  for  big- 
nefs,  finenefs  of  Wooll,  often  Breed¬ 
ing,  fatting,  and  price  5  and  belides, 
ire  fweeter  Mutton,  and  freer  from 
the  Rot  $  mod  of  them  having  no 
Horns,  tho’  in  fome  places  they  have 
four  Horns  a-piece  :  Their  Black-Car¬ 
tel  are  but  fmall  $  neither  is  the 
County  over-ftock’d  with  Wood,  there 
aeing  very  little  that  grows  therein, 
except  in  the  Ead  quarters,  where 
there  are  fome  Coppices.  They  have 
*ood  Stone  and  Slate  here  ^  but,  in 
hort,  the  County  is  more  efpecially 
■emarkable  for  three  Things,  viz. 
its  Tinn-MinesJ)iamonds, and  Pilchards: 
rhe  firft  yielding  the  fined  Tinn  in 
Europe  f  and  not  much  inferiour  to 
silver  •  its  Diamonds,  found  in  Rocks, 
vant  nothing  but  Hardnefs  to  bear 
he  Price  of  the  bed,  being  of  great 
Jeauty,  and  fome  as  big  as  a  Nut, 
■eady  Oiap’d  and  polilh’d  by  Nature  5 
hen  for  filling  of  Pilchards,  (which 
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is  an  excellent  little  Fifn,  and  a  great 
multiplier)  this  is  the  chief  place  5 
the  Neighbouring  Sea  yielding  fuch 
abundance  of  them  from  <  July  to  No¬ 
vember,  that  enough  can  be  fpared 
to  fupply  therewith,  in  great  iteres, 
France ,  Spain ,  and  Italy ,  where  they 
pafs  for  a  great  Dainty,  being 
Smoaked. 

CORONER,  an  ancient  Officer 
of  the  Realm  fo  call’d  becaufe  he  adls 
altogether  for  the  King  and  Crown, 
and  his  Office  chiefly  concerns  Pleas 
of  the  Crown  :  He  is  ufually  affified 
by  a  Jury  of  twelve  Men,  and  fits 
upon  the  Bodies  of  Perfons  found  dead, 
to  enquire  whether  they  dy’d  a  violent 
or  a  natural  Death,  &c.  There  ar@. 
commonly  four  of  thefe  Officers  ira 
every  County,  in  fome  fewer,  and  in 
fome  but  one,  and  they  are  chofen 
by  the  Freeholders,  according  to  the 
diredlion  of  the  King’s  Writ.  The 
Lord-Chief-juftice  of  the  King's  Bench 
is  the  Soveraign  Coroner  of  the 
whole  Realm,  or  wberefoever  he  a- 
bides.  There  are  alfo  certain  fpeqial 
Coroners  within  divers  Liberties,  as 
well  as  thefe  ordinary  Officers  in  e- 
very  County  ^  and  fome  Colleges  and 
Corporations  are  impower’d  by  their 
Charters,  to  appoint  their  Coroner 
within  their  own  Precindfs- 
CORONET  or  CRONET, 
of  a  Horfes  Foot ,  is  that  part  on  the 
very  top  of  it,  where  the  Hair  grov/s^ 
and  falls  down  upon  the  Hoof  The 
Coronet  fhould  be  no  more  raifed  than 
the  Hoof  j  for  if  it  makes  a  ridge 
or  height  round  it,  his  a  Sign  either 
the  Foot  is  dry’d  up,  or  there  are  a 
great  many  Humours  in  the  Coronet, 
that  may  occanon  the  Crown-fcab  and 
other  Sores  to  which  that  Part  ia 
lubjedf. 

CORRECTIONS  and  Helps 
for  a  Horfe  ^  before  he  is  Taught  any 
Leffon,  you  mufl  know  there  are  feven 
Helps  to  advantage  therein,  or  to 
punifh  him  for  faults  committed  in 
his  Leflbns.  t.  The  Voice,  which 
when  fweat  and  accompany’d  with 
cheriftungs,  is  helpful  $  but  ryherj 
4>l  rough 
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rough  and  terrible,  and  accompany’d 
with  ftroaks  or  threatnings,  a  Corre¬ 
ction.  2.  The  Rod  a  help  in  the  fha- 
king,  and  a  correct  ion  in  the  {hiking 
3.  The  Bit  an  help  in  its  fweetnefs, 
the  Snaffle  in  its  fmoothnefs  ^  and  are 
correftions,  tlie  one  in  its  hardnefs, 
and  the  other  in  its  roughnefs,  and 
both  in  flatnefs  and  fquarenefs.  4. 
Calves  of  die  Legs,  which  being  gent¬ 
ly  laid  to  the  Horfe’s  fides,  are  helps  5 
but  corrections  when  you  ftrike  them 
bard,  as  giving  warning  that  the  Spurs 
follow.  5.  Stirrup,  and  Leather- 
flirrup,  which  are  corrections  when 
ftruck  againft  the  hinder  part  of  the 
Shoulder  •  but  helps  when  thruft  for¬ 
ward  in  a  quick  motion.  6.  The 
Spur,  that  is  helpful  when  gently  de¬ 
livered  in  any  motion  that  asks  quick- 
11  efs  and  aftivity,  whether  on  or  a- 
bove  the  Ground,  and  a  correction 
when  ’tis  ftruck  hard  in  the  fide,  upon 
any  floath  or  fault  committed.  7. 
The  Ground,  that  is  an  help,  when 
plain  and  fmooth,  and  not  painful  to 
tread  upon  $  and  a  correction,  when 
rough,  deep,  and  uneven,  for  the  a- 
mendment  of  any  Vice  conceiv’d. 

^CORRESPONDENT,  one 
that  holds  Correfpondence  or  Com 
merce,  or  with  whom  it  is  kept :  In 
the  way  of  Trade ,  when  two  Men 
bold  a  mutual  intercourfe  or  familia 
rity  by  Letters,  Invoices,  &c.  they 
are  faid  To  be  Conefpondents. 

CORROSIVE.  See  Cautery. 

CORVET  or  CURVET,  an 
’Air  in  which  the  Horfe’s  Legs 
more  raifed  than  in  the  Demi-yolts , 
being  a  kind  of  Leap  up  and  a  little 
forwards,  wherein  the  Horfe  raifes 
both  his  Fore-legs  at  once,  equally 
advanced  (when  he  is  going  ftraight 
forward  and  not  in  a  Circle)  and  as 
his  Fore-legs  are  falling,  he  immedi 
ately  raifes  his  Hind-legs  as  he  did 
the  Fore,  that  is  equally  advanced, 
and  not  one  before  the  other  5  fo  that 
all  his  four  Legs  are  in  the  Air  at 
once,  and  as  he  fets  them  down  he 
marks  but  two  times  with  them* 
Horfes  that  are  very  Dull  or  very  Fiery 


are  improper  for  Coryets ,  being  the 
mod  difficult  Air  that  they  can  make, 
and  requiring  a  great  deal  of  Judg¬ 
ment  in  the  Rider,  as  well  as  Patience 
in  die  Horfe  to  perform  it. 

COSSET,  a  Lamb,  Calf,  Colt, 
&e.  taken  and  brought  up  by  Hand 
without  the  Dam. 

COSSI’s,  a  kind  of  Worms  that 
lying  between  the  Body  and  Bark  of 
Trees  are  very  prejudicial  to  them, 
and  poifon  the  paifage  of  the  Sap  j 
3ut  the  Holes  where  they  lye  being 
bund  out  are  to  be  open’d,  making  a 
mall  flit  from  the  bottom  of  them,  to 
et  any  moifture  that  may  fall  in,  run 
out,  and  then  the  Place  mull  be  co¬ 
ver’d  with  Loam. 

COSTIVENESS,  (in  a  Horfe) 
is  when  he  isfo  hard-bound  in  his 
Belly,  that  he  cannot  Dung,  but  with 
*reat  pain  and  trouble  5  being  a  Dif- 
eafe  very  dangerous  to  him,  and  the 
original  of  divers  Maladies  5  it  may 
be  known  by  feveral  Symptoms  5 
'ometimes  it  proceeds  from  glut  of 
Provender,  or  overmuch  Feeding 
fometimes  by  eating  too  dry  and  hard! 
Meats,  which  fuck  and  dry  up  the; 
moifture  of  a  Horfe’s  Body,  fuch  as: 
Peafe,  Beans,  Wheat,  or  Tares,  &e., 
not  but  that  they  are  very  wholefome: 
Food,  and  the  heartieft  that  a  Horfgi 
can  Eat,  but  feeding  too  much  uponi 
diem,  over-heats  his  Body,  and  Oiuts 
up  the  Office  of  Nature,  fo  that  he 
cannot  Dung  *  btfides  which,  they 
are  a  very  windy  Food,  diat  caufe 
many  bad  Humours,  and  Obftruftions 
in  the  Body ;  But  this  Diftemper  comes 
fometimes  alfo  from  too  much  Fad¬ 
ing,  in  the  Dieting  of  Horfes  for 
Racing  or  Hunting,  which  like  a 
Spunge  fucks  up  the  Phlegmatick  Moi¬ 
fture  of  die  Body. 

The  Cures  for  Greafe,  Molten,  and 
this,  are,  1.  To  take  a  pint  of  old 
White-wine,  and  fet  it  on  the  Fire,  dif- 
folve  into  it  a  lump  of  Cafile-Soap  as 
big  as  an  Hen’s  Egg,  and  ftir  them 
well  togediev  ^  then  take  all  off,  and 
put  into  it  two  goo  d  Spoonfuls  of  Hemp- 
feed  beaten,  an  ounce  of  Sugar-Otndy 

reduc’d 
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luc’d  to  Powder,  and  brew  all  to¬ 
cher  •  after  having  warmed  the 
)rfe ,  to  ffir  up  his  Greafe,  and  o- 
tr  foul  Humours,  give  it  him  to 
ink,  and  walk  him  up  and  down 
er  it,  that  the  Potion  may  work  5 
in  fet  him  up  warm,  and  after  a 
tie  ffirring  him  in  his  Stall,  if  he 
>ws  fickifii,  give  him  liberty  to  lie 
wn  ^  after  two  hours  faffing,  give 
n  a  fweet  Majh ,  and  let  him  feed 
at  other  times.  But  more  partial¬ 
ly,  for  Coffivenefs,  take  out  his  hard 
mg,  then  boil  of  Annife- feeds ,  fe- 
rreek,  Linfeed ,  and  the  Powder  of 
'tty,  of  each  an  ounce,  in  a  quart 
Beer,  and  give  him  a  pint  of  it 
e-warm.  2.  Another  Remedy  in 
s  particular,  is  to  take  a  DecofHon 
Mallows,  one  quart,  of  Sallet-Oil 
f  a  pint,  or  half  a  pound  of  frejh 
■ter,  Beneditta  Laxatha  one  ounce, 

1  give  him  Blood- warm,  Glifier- 
e  ;  then  clap  his  Tail  to  his  Tuel, 

1  hold  it  clofe,  and  make  him  keep 
or  half  an  hour  at  the  leaftj  and 
en  it  has  worked,  give  him  a  fweet 
fk ,  and  fo  keep  to  Mafhes  and  white 
ter  for  two  or  three  days. 

3ut  this  Difiemper  in  Oxen  and 
ws,  that  makes  them  fwell  again, 
cured  in  this  manner  5  chafe  and 
ve  them  well  up  and  down  a  good 
e  ;  and  if  they  then  do  not  Dung, 
int  your  Hand  with  Oil,  or  Greafe , 
e  them,  take  out  the  Dung,  and 

2  them  of  the  Herb  Mercury  in 
ink. 

COUCHING,  the  Huntfman’s 
n  for  a  Boar’s  Lodging,  as  the 
odging  of  that  wild  Beaft  is  call’d, 
ring  the  Boar. 

XXJGH,  or  Hoarfnefs ;  a  Difiemper 
n  Ox  or  Cow,  that  mufi  be  careful - 
ooked  to,  for  it  will  grow  in  time 
a  worfe  Difeafe  ;  if  newly  taken, 
nay  be  foon  remedy’d,  by  a  Drink 
le  of  Water  mixt  with  Barley-Meal ; 
the  general  Cure  prefcribed,  is  to 
2  the  Difiill'd  Water  of  fdyjfop,  or 
a  Decoffion  of  Mint  an  d  fyfop, 
h  the  Juice  of  Leeks ,  and  give  it 
1  Oil  of  Qliyes  and  a  lifctle  Gar  lick  ; 
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T  his  has  cured  a  long-ftanding  Cough, 
but  if  the  Hoarfnefs  be  eafy,  you  may 
give  him  Tar  with  Honey-water ,  and 
it  will  do  effectually.  Others,  for 
this  Cough,  or  fbortnefs  of  Breath, 
prefcribe  to  take  a  quart  of  new  churn’d 
Milk ,  beat  in  Tar  and  a  head  of  Gar- 
lick  peel’d  with  Elicampane  made  into 
Powder,  and  a  little  brown  Sugar- 
Candy  mingle  all  together,  and  give 
it  the  Beafi  three  Mornings  one  after 
another  5  and  this  will  cure  him,  if 
curable. 

For  the  Cure  of  Horfes  in  this 
Difiemper,  take  fenugreek ,  and  flower 
of  Brimftone ,  of  each  an  equal  quan¬ 
tity,  and  mix  them  with  moifien’d 
Oats.  2.  A  pound  of  Honey  put  into 
a  pail-ful  of  Water,  and  ufed  for  or¬ 
dinary  Drink,  is  excellent  for  a  Cough. 

3.  A  fmall  handful  of  Hemp-feed  may 
be  beaten,  and  infufed  in  White- wine 
all  night,  and  both  the  Wine  and  the 
Seed  given  to  the  Horfe  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  :  The  fame  quantity  of  Hemp-feed 
mix’d  with  Oats ,  and  given  to  a  fat 
and  flefhy  Horfe,  cures  the  Cough,  if 
the  ufe  of  it  be  long  continued’ 

4.  Take  the  Wood  and  Leaves  of 
Tamarisk ,  either  dry  or  green,  ftamp 
them,  and  give  them  your  Horfe  with 
moifien’d  Oats  or  Bran ,  beginning 
with  a  fmall  quantity,  and  encreafe 
the  Dofe  every  day  to  a  large  Spoon¬ 
ful.  5.  Take  a  pound  of  newchmn’d 
Butter ,  before  it  is  wafh’d,  and  a  like 
quantity  of  Honey ,  with  two  Ounces 
of  Juniper-berries  beat ;  mingle  all  and 
make  Pills,  rolling  them  up  in  Powder 
of  LiquorijJ)  5  give  your  Horfe  a  Dofe 
with  a  pint,  or  a  pint  and  an  half  of 
White-wine ,  keeping,  him  bridl’d  two 
hours  before,  and  three  hours  after  5 
repeat  the  fame  two  or  three  times, 
interpofing  a  day  or  two  between  the 
Dofes.  6.  Take  of  clear  Oil  of 
Walnuts ,  new-drawn,  one  pint,  com¬ 
mon  Honey  a  pound,  and  thirty  grains 
of  white  Pepper  beaten  $  incorporate 
them  all  together,  and  give  the  whole 
quantity  to  the  Horfe  ;  repeat  the 
Dofe,  if  there  be  occasion,  and  the 
fecond  will  compleat  the  cure.  7.  For 
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an  ^inveterate  cough,  take  Flower  of 
Brim/lone  four  ounces,  Annife-Seeds 
two  ounces,  Liquorijh  dry’d  in  the 
^iade,  and  beat,  four  Ounces  $  Bay- 
berries  in  fine  Powder,  four  ounces  $ 
brown  Sugar-Candy,  fix  ounces  ;  good 
Treacle ,  four  ounces  5  Oil  of  Olive , 
eight*  ounces,  and  Tar ,  two  ounces  5 
Pound  thefe  till  they  be  well  incor¬ 
porated,  and  mix  them  with  four 
£gg*i  broken  in  a  Dilh,  without  the 
Shells  5  work  thefe  all  together  in  a 
a  Mortar,  till  they  be  reduced  to  a 
lhard  Mafs,  or  Pafte  :  Then  make  up 
Pills  weighing  ten  Drams  each,  dry 
them  in  the  fliade  in  a  hair*Sieve 
turn’d  upfide-down,  and  give  your 
Horfe  one  of  them  in  a  pint  of  Red, 
or  White-wine,  once  a  day,  till  the 
Cough  be  wholly  cur’d  :  If  the  Di- 
Bemper  be  inveterate,  the  Cure  will 
at  leaB  require  twenty  Dofes :  You 
mufi:  always  remember  to  walk  your 
Horfe  an  hour  after  the  Pill  is  given  $ 
and  then  you  may  Ride  or  Work  him, 
or  put  him  in  a  Coach  •,  or  if  not, 
5  muB  keep  him  bridl’d  an  hour 
before,  and  two  hours  after  the  Dofe. 
e  Two  or  three  Nutmegs  grated, 
with  half  a  Pint  of  Brandy,  will  cure 
3  Cough  in  one  Dofe,  unlefs  the  Horfe 
be  old  :  In  that  cafe,  it  may  be  re* 
peated  5  or  elfe  let  a  fmali  Porrenger 
of  dry  Plgedns-dung,  beat  in  a  quart 
oi  White  wine  infufe  all  Night  5  the 
next  Morning  heat  it  till  it  begin  to 
boil,  and  Brain  out  the  Liquor,  to 
which  add  two  ounces  of  juice  of  Li¬ 
quorice  5  give  it  your  Horfe  three  leve- 
ral  times,  interpofing  one  day  between 
the  Dofes.  See  Pills  Purging. 

COUNTER-POISE,  an  equal 
Ballance,  as  when  one  thing  is  weigh’d 
againfl  another. 

COUNTESS,  the  Wife  of  a  Count 
or  Earl, 

COUNTESSES  OINTMENT,  to 
heal  Sores  occafion’d  by  ImpoBumes 
in  the  hairy  part  of  a  Horfe’s  Foot. 
44  Take  half  a  pint  of  Aqua  Vita,  and 
“  a  pound  of  Honey  5  boil  them  over 
64  a  very  gentle  Fire  in  a  clean  glaz’d 
“  Pot,  Birring  them  with  a  Slice,  till 
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te  the  Honey  be  throughly  heated,  and 
41  imbody’d  with  the  Aqua  Vita  , 
44  Then  add  Verdegreafe,  Gall,  anc 
44  Fenetian  Borax,  of  each  two  ounces 
44  Brain’d  through  a  fine  Searce 
44  with  two  ounces  of  white  Vitrio 
44  beaten.  ”  Boil  thefe  all  togethe; 
over  a  fmali  Coal  Fire,  Birring  then 
till  they  be  well  incorporated,  anc 
keep  the  Ointment  for  ufe,  in  the  fam< 
Pot,  clofe  covered.  Apply  this  Oinc 
ment  cold  on  a  little  Cotton  or  Flax 
above  that  Charge  the  whole  Foot  witi 
a  white  or  black  ReBringent  ;  thui 
the  Sore  will  be  healed,  and  the  Hoc 
faBen’d  to  the  Skin,  after  the  firB  0; 
fecond  Application. 

COUNTY,  fignifies  the  fanr 
thing  with  Shire the  firft  deriv” 
from  the  French ,  and  the  other  from 
the  Saxon  Tongue :  It  contains 
Circuit  or  Portion  of  the  Realn 
into  which,  the  whole  Land  is  div; 
ded,  for  the  better  Government  of  i! 
and  more  eafie  AdminiBration  of  Ji| 
Bice  ^  fo  that  there  is  no  part  of  thi 
Nation  that  lies  not  within  forri 
County  $  and  every  County  is  G« 
verned  by  a  Yearly  Officer,  who; 
we  call  Sheriff *,  Of  thefe  Count! 
whereof  there  are  Fifty  two,  in  £#** 
land  and  Wales')  there  are  four  of  fpi: 
cial  Note,  which  are  therefore  term: 
Counties  Palatine  5  as  Lane  after,  CheftB 
Durham,  and  Ely  $  Pembroke  alfo,  ai 
Hexam ,  were  anciently  Countie 
Palatine,  which  laft  did  belong  to  t: 
Archbifhop  of  York,  and  was  Bript 
its  Privilege  in  the  Reign  of  Que: 
Elizabeth,  and  reduc'd  to  be  a  pa* 
of  the  County  of  JCor  thumb  erlar 
The  Chief  Governors  of  thefe  Com 
ties-Palatine,  heretofore,  by  a  fpec; 
Charter  from  the  King,  fent  out ; 
Writs  in  their  own  Names  j  and  di 
all  things  touching  Juftice,  asabfolute: 
as  the  King  himfelf  in  other  Counti 
only  acknowledging  him  their  Superj: 
and  Governor ,  but  in  Henry  the  VIII! 
Time,  the  faid  Power  was  much : 
bridg’d. 

COUNTY  corporate 
a  Title  given  to  feyeral  Cities  or  : 
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dent  Boroughs,  upon  which  the  Eng- 
lip)  Monarchs  have  thought  fit  to  be- 
dow  extraordinary  Liberties*  Fran- 
chifes  and  Privileges  *  annexing  to 
them  a  Particular  Territory,  Land 
or  Jurifdiftion  :  The  chief  of  thefe 
is  the  famous  City  of  London,  with 
York,  Canterbury ,  Briftol ,  Chefer,  Nor¬ 
wich)  &c.  the  Town  of  Kingfton  upon 
Hull)  Neweaftle  upon  77  we,  Hayerfard- 
Weft  in  Wales,  &c 

COUNTY-COURT  is  di¬ 
vided  into  two  forts  *  one  retaining 
the  general  Name,  as  the  County-Court 
held  every  Month,  by  the  Sheriff or 
his  Deputy,  the  Under- Sheriff  *  the 
other  called  the  Turn ,  held  twice  eve 
ry  Year. 

COUPLE,  two  things  of  the 
fame  kind  fet  together  5  a  Pair  : 
Thus  a  Couple  of  Coneys  or  Rabbets 
is  the  proper  Term  for  two  of  them  * 
fo  it  is  likewife  taken  by  Hunters ,  for 
two  Hounds,  and  a  couple  and  an  half 
for  three.  Couple  is  alfo  a  fort  of 
Band  to  tie  Dogs  with. 

COURSE,  Running,  Race,  Or¬ 
der,  Turn,  Cuflom,  Way  or  Means  5 
alfo  a  Service  of  Meat  fet  on  a  Table. 
In  Husbandry)  every  Fleece  or  turn  of 
Hay  laid  on  the  Cart. 

COURTESY.  See  Curtefy  of 
England. 

COW,  a  well  known  Bead  ;  a 
;t  good  one  (in  Columella ’s  Opinion) 
:c  ought  to  be  large  and  long  budied, 
;t  as  alfo  gentle,  having  a  large  and 
c  deep  Belly,  a  broad  Forehead,  and 
fl  black  open  Eyes,  with  fair  and  black 
r  polifh’d  Horns,  her  Ears  rough  and 
‘  hairy,  her  Jaws  well  (hut,  the  Fan 
iic  of  her  Tail  great,  the  Claws  and 
r‘  Horns  of  her  Feet  fmall,  her  Legs 
;t  fhort  and  thick,  her  Bread  deep  ; 
lc  and  efpecially  Chould  be  young  * 
li  for  fhe  will  not  fo  well  bear  Calves 
:t  after  the  Age  of  ten  Years.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  modern  Authors,  a  Cow 
ought  to  have  a  broad  Forehead, 
black  Eyes,  large  clean  Horns,  her 
Neck  long  and  ftraight,  Bread:  wide 
and  deep  hanging.  Jaws  narrow-fet, 
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Muzzle  great,  a  large  deep  Belly, 
thick  Thighs,  round  Legs,  fhore 
Joints,  a  white  large  deep  Udder, 
having  four  Teats,  and  her  Feet  broad, 
and  thick.  As  for  Colour,  the  red 
Cow  is  faid  to  give  the  bed  Milk, 
and  the  Black  to  bring  forth  the  bed 
Calves  *  but  the  Cow  that  yields 
Milk  longed,  is  the  mod  beneficial, 
both  for  Profit  and  Breeding ,  and 
their  calving  in  March  or  April)  is  the 
mod  proper  Seafon  for  the  Dairy. 

CCW-DUNG  or  OX-DUNG: 
Of  this  by  reafon  of  its  being  loofe,  a 
Water  is  often  made  to  deep  leveral 
Sorts  of  Grain  in,  whereby  many  have 
been  deceived,  for  there  is  not  that 
Virtue  and  richnefs  therein  for  that 
end,  as  fome  have  imagin’d  :  It  is 
with  Horfe  or  other  Dung,  of  very 
great  Advantage  to  Land,  if  kept  till 
old,  and  not  laid  abroad  expos’d  to 
the  Sun  and  Wind,  but  on  Heaps  mixt 
with  Earth,  letting  it  fo  lie  till  lc 
be  rotten,  by  which  means  it  will  be 
brought  the  fooner  to  a  convenient 
Temper  *  on  Padure- Grounds  it  pro¬ 
duces  a  fweeter  Grafs,  and  goes  much 
farther  than  the  common  way  5  and 
fpread  before  the  Plow,  produces 'ex¬ 
cellent  Corn.  Judgment  alfo  mud  be 
exercis’d  in  making  ufe  of  it  ;  for 
the  ordinary  Dung  us’d  the  common 
way,  does  hurt,  and  fometimes  makes 
Weeds  and  Trumpery  grow  *  but  be¬ 
ing  order’d  as  before,  ’tis  not  fo  lia¬ 
ble  to  fuch  inconveniences. 

COW-BLAKE  S.  See  Cafttgs9 
&c. 

COWL;  a  Tub  or  Pail. 

COWRING;  a  Term  us’d  in 
Falconry ,  when  young  Hawks  quiver 
and  (hake  their  Wings,  in  token  of 
obedience  to  the  old  Ones. 

COWSLIP;  a  Flower  of  vari- 
|  ous  kinds,  as  that  hofe  in  hofe,  double 
Cowfiip,  the  double  green  one,  th®» 
fingle  green,  the  tufted,  the  red,  the 
orange-colour’d,  &c.  befides  fome  of 
a  fine  fcarlet,  and  very  double,  whofe 
Flowers  mud  often  change  their  Earth, 
or  they  will  degenerate,  and  become 
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flngle  5  The  Seeds  are  to  be  Town  in 
a  Bed  of  good  Earth  in  September ,  and 
they’ll  come  up  in  the  Spring. 

COWSLIP-WINE  /  to  make 
this  fort  of  Wine,  to  every  gallon 
of  Water,  put  two  pounds  of  Sugar, 
boil  it  an  hour,  and  fet  it  to  cool  ; 
that  done,  fpread  a  good  brown 
Toad:  on  both  fides  with  Teft  *  but 
before  you  make  ufe  of  it,  beat  Syrup 
of  Citron  therewith,  an  ounce  and  an 
half  of  Syrup  to  each  Gallon  of  Li¬ 
quor.  Then  put  in  the  Toad  while 
hot,  to  promote  its  working,  which 
will  ceafe  in  two  Days,  during  which 
time,  cad  in  the  Cowflip-flowers  a 
little  bruifed,  but  not  much  damped, 
to  the  quantity  of  half  a  Budiel  to 
two  Gallons,  (or  rather  two  Pecks) 
and  four  Lemmons  diced  with  the 
rinds.  Ladiy,  add  oneBottle  of  white 
or  RhenifI)- wine,  and  after  two  days, 
Tun  it  up  in  a  fweet  Cask*  Some  leave 
out  all  the  Syrup. 

C  R  A  B,  a  Wilding  or  wild  Apple ; 
thefe  kept  till  mellow  may  be  reckon’d 
among  Apples,  and  being  ground  with 
other  mellow  Fruit  ferve  to  enrich  the 
Cider,  and  are  bed  of  all  for  refining 
It  when  foul.  The  Bromsbury-Crab , 
though  little  better  than  the  common, 
yet  laid  on  heaps  till  thrift mafs, yields  a 
brisk,  admirable,  and  very  drong  Cider. 
1  he  Crab-tree  is  alfo  ferviceable  with 
the  black  and  white  Thorn  Shrubs,  in 
making  very  good  Fences, 

CRABBING,,  (in  Falconry)  when 
Hawks  dand  too  near,  and  fight  one 
with  another. 

CRADLE,  a  Bed  for  a  young 
Child.  In  Husbandry  a  wooden  Frame 
fixt  to  a  Scithe  for  the  Mowing  of 
Corn,  and  the  better  laying  it  in 
Order  ^  and  then  *tis  call’d  a  Cradle- 
Scithe.  ' 

CRAMP  and  Convulftons,  all  pro* 
eeed  from  one  Malady,  and  in  Horfes , 
as  well  as  other  Animals,  are  the  for¬ 
cible  contra&ion  of  the  Sinews,  Veins 
and  Mufcles,  Ja  any  Member  or  Part 
of  the  Body  5  which  take  rife  feveral 
Ways  either  from  Tome  Wound,  or 
Sqiew  cut  afupder,  or  for  Want  of 
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Blood  or  elfe  come  by  over-heats, 
and  fudden  coolings  ;  or  ladiy,  by 
over-much  Purging  :  The  Signs  to 
know  which  are,  that  the  difeafed 
Bead  will  be  fo  ftifF,  that  the  whole 
drength  of  a  Man  is  not  able  to  bow 
him  5  he  will  be  lame  and  well  as 
it  were  in  a  Moment  :  There  is 
alfo  another  kind  of  Cramp,  that 
feizes  upon  an  HorfePs  Neck,  and 
the  Reins  of  his  Back,  and  almod 
univerfally  over  his  whole  Body , 
which  proceeds  either  from  a  great 
Cold  that  may  be  catched,  or  trom 
the  lofs  of  Blood,  whereby  a  great 
Windinefs  enters  the  Veins,  and  fo 
benums  the  Sinews.  This  is  alfo 
known  by  his  Head  and  Neck  danding 
a-wry,  his  Ears  upright ,  and  his 
Eyes  hollow,  his  Mouth  dry  and 
clung,  and  his  Back  will  rife  like  a 
Camel's  ;  which  is  to  be  cured,  by 
giving  him  fomewhat  to  make  him 
fweat,  and  by  loading  him  with  warm 
Woollen-cloaths. 

But  befides  the  general  Methods, 
the  particular  ways  are,  r.  To  chafe 
and  rub  the  Member  contrasted  with 
Vinegar  and  common  0/7,  and  to  wrap 
it  all  over  with  wet  Hay,  or  rotten 
Litter,  or  elfe  with  wet  Woollen* 
cloaths,  either  of  which  is  a  prefen c 
Remedy.  2.  When  you  have  Sweat*- 
ed  yourHorfe  well  in  an  Horfe- dmgti tf, 
only  with  the  Head  out,  take  a  pound 
of  Hogs-greafe ,  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  Turpentine ,  half  a  dram  of  Pepper , 
of  new  Wax  half  a  pound,  and  one 
pound  of  Sallet-Oil ,  boil  diem  toge^ 
ther,  and  anoint  him  therewith. 
3.  Others  cake  Pimpernel,  Primrofe - 
leaves.  Camomile ,  Crowfoot,  Mallows, 
Fennel,  Rofemary ,  fix  handsful  of  each, 
fieeped  in  fair  Water  48  Hours  5 
which  boil  therein,  till  they  be  ten¬ 
der,  and  bathe  him  therewith,  four 
days  fucceflively,  Morning  and  Even¬ 
ing,  applying  the  Herbs  to  the  Place, 
with  a  Thumband  of  Hay  wet  in  the 
fame  Liquor  5  and  anointing  the  faid 
Member  every  Day  at  Noon,  with 
Petroleum ,  fiery  ale,  and  Oil  of  Spike, 
mixt  together.  A  4th  Remedy,  is 
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Co  boil  two  quarts  of  ftrong  Ale , 
and  two  pounds  of  Black’ foap  together, 
till  they  look  like  Tar ,  with  Brandy , 
and  to  anoint  the  place  grieved  there¬ 
with. 

In  Sheep,  the  Cramp  is  cured  by 
boiling  Cinque-foil ,  or  Bye  lea>*d  Grafs , 
in  Wine ,  and  giving  it  them  to  drink 
warm  ;  but  they  mull:  be  kept  warm , 
md  their  Legs  chafed  with  Oil  and 
Vinegar. 

^  CRANAGE,  Liberty  to  ufe  a 
^rane  for  drawing  up  Wares  out 
)f  a  Ship,  Hoy,  &c.  at  a  Creek  or 
^harf,  and  to  make  profit  thereof 5 
dfo  the  Money  taken  or  paid  for  that 
jrant. 

CRANE,  a  kind  of  Bird  5  alfo 
in  Engine  that  ferves  to  draw  up 
lny  Weight  or  Burden  *  a  crooked 
5ipe  made  of  Meta],  for  drawing 
ip  Liquors  out  of  a  VefTel.  See  Si - 
bon. 

C/RANES-BILL,  (in  Latin,  Ge - 
anium )  an  Herb  fo  call’d  from  the 
iiape  of  its  Seed,  refembling  the  Bill 
r  Beak  of  a  Crane :  Of  which  there 
re  feveral  forts,  but  the  only  one 
^orth  our  Notice,  is  that  which 
aiells  in  the  Night  only,  and  is  from 
hence  denominated.  It  has  a  great 
Coot,  like  a  "Peony ,  with  large  jag- 
ed  Leaves,  and  Flowers  in  July,  the 
^eaves  being  fmall,  round,  painted, 
nd  of  a  purple  colour,  lifted  about 
/ith  yellow.  It  is  a  tender  Plant, 
nd  for  that  reafon,  muft  be  fet  in  a 
'ot,  and  govern’d  in  Winter  with 
luch  care,  as  being  Houfed,  and 
ept  dry,  for  any  Moifture  rots  the 
Loot 

CRAPAUDINE,  or  Tread 
pon  the  Coronet ,  an  imperfection  in 

Horfes  Foot,  being  an  Ulcer  on 
le  Coronet,  whence  iftues  a  filthy 
latter,  which  by  its  Sharpnefs  dries 
p  the  Horn,  beneath  the  Part  where 
le  .Tread  is  made,  and  forms  a  kind 
f  Groove  or  Hollow  down  to  the  very 
hoe. 

CRAY*  a  Diftemper  in  a  Hawk, 
moft  the  fame  with  the  Pantars, 

roceeding  fropl  Cold,  but  through 


ill  Diet,  and  long  Feeding  with  coll 
ftale  Meat ;  the  Symptoms  are,  that 
her  Muting  will  not  be  plentiful,  nor 
come  freely,  nor  with  eafe  from  her, 
but  fhe  will  drop  fome  part  thereof 
fhort  and  difperfed,  and  her  Body 
will  be  bound.  In  the  cure  you  muft 
firft  remove  the  Caufe,  letting  her 
Diet  be  high,  eafy  of  Digeftion,  and 
cooling  Meat,  fuch  as  young  Rabbets, 
Chickens,  Sheeps-hearts,  ufe  her 
alfo  to  our  confeftion  of  freOi  Sw(eet» 
butter,  made  up  with  Rue,  Cloves, 
and  Mace,  and  anoint  her  Meat  there¬ 
with  :  It  were  not  amifs  like  wife,  to 
give  her  with  her  Meat  fometimes  of 
the  diftill’d  Water  of  Sorrel,  Wood¬ 
bine,  Hore-bound,  and  the  like  cool¬ 
ing  ,  cleanfing,  and  opening  Medi¬ 
cines. 

CRAY-FISH-NET  *  Cray- 
Fifh,  or  Crevifes,  are  readily  taken 
with  the  following  fort  of  Net,  and 
other  Inftruments  reprefented  in  the 
Figure. 
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You  muff  provide  four  or  five  little 
Nets,  about  a  foot  fquare,  which  eye 
to  fome  round  Withy 1  Hoop,  or  the 
like,  as  you  fee  C,  D,  E,  marked  in 
the  Figure  $  then  get  as  many  Staves, 
as  A,  B,  each  five  or  fix  foot  long, with 
three  Forks  at  the  end,  which  fallen 
the  Circle  at  three  equal  difiances,  in 
fuch  manner,  that  when  you  lay  your 
Net  flat  on  the  Ground,  yotir  flick  may 
ftand  upright  on  the  three  Forks  ;  al- 
fo  prepare  a  dozen  of  Rods  or  Sticks, 
about  five  or  fix  foot  long,  cleft  at 
the  fmall  end,  marked  1  wherein  you 
may  place  fome  skinn*d  Frogs*  the 
Guts  of  Chickens,  or  the  like  ;  when 
the  Sticks  are  baited,  go  out,  and 
and  where  you  find  any  likely  Hole  in 
the  Water,  there  leave  it  ;  and  fo  af¬ 
ter  this  manner,  lay  the  reft  in  the 
moft  likely  places,  and  walk  in  and 
out,  vifiting  your  Sticks;  when  you 
perceive  any  fixed  to  the  Baits,  gently 
move  your  baited  end  towards  the 
middle  of  the  Water,  and  doubt  not 
but  that  Cray-Filh  will  keep  their 
hold  ;  that  done,  put  your  Read  juft 
under  the  Bait,  which  Bait  foftly  lift 
op,  and  as  foon  as  the  Cray-Filh  feel 
the  Air,  they  let  go  their  hold,  and 
fall  into  the  Net. 

CREAM,  is  the  very  heart  and 
ftrength  of  Milk  ;  and  in  Order  to 
make  Butter  of  it,  or  otherwife,  muft 
be  gathered  very  carefully,  diligently, 
and  painfully  ;  and  the  Houfe-wives 
fhould  be  more  particularly  cleanly  in 
doing  it,  which  is  performed  in  this 
manner  •  From  the  Milk  that  is  milked 
in  the  Morning, you  are  with  a  fine  (hal¬ 
low  thin  Dili),  made  for  that  purpofe, 
to  take  off  the  Cream  about  five  in  the 
Evening  ;  and  from  the  Milk  that  is 
milked  in  the  Evening,  you  fhould 
fleet  and  take  off  the  Cream  about  five 
In  the  Morning  ;  to  be  put  into  a  clean, 
fweer,  and  well  leaded  Pot,  clofe  co¬ 
ver'd,  and  fet  in  a  clofe  place  :  But  you 
muft  not  keep  the  Cream  fo  gather’d 
above  two  days  in  the  Summer,  nor  a- 
bove  four  in  the  Winter,  if  you  would 
have  the  fweeteft  and  bell:  Butter,  and 
shat  your  Dairy  contain  but  five  Kine, 
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Kine,  and  no  more  ;  but  be  the  num¬ 
ber  what  it  will,  you  muft  by  no  means 
exceed  three  Days  in  the  Summer,  nor 
fix  in  the  Winter,  for  the  keeping  of 
the  Cream,  that  is  then  to  be  Churn¬ 
ed  ;  for  which  purpofe,  fee  Churn - 
ing. 

C  R  E  A  M-C  H  E  E  S  E  ;  the  way  to 
make  it,  is  to  t2ke  two  quarts  of  Milk 
warm  from  the  Cow,  and  half  a  pint 
of  blanch’d  Almonds  beat  fmall  ;  te 
which  add  a  pint  of  Cream,  and  Rofe 
water,  half  a  pound  of  fine  Sugar ,  andl 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  beaten  C'-nna* 
mon ,  with  as  much  Ginger  ;  Then  pu 
the  Runnet  to  the  Milk  and  Cream 
when  it  is  curded, prefs  out  the  Wha.y 
and  what  remains  befides  ferve  up  ir 
Cream. 

C  R  E  A  M-W  A  T  E  R  ;  fuch  Watet 
as  has  a  kind  of  Oil  upon  it,  or  fai 
Scum,  which  being  boiled,  turns  to  ft 
veral  Medicaments. 

CREANCE,  a  fine  fmall  Ion, 
Line,  of  ftrong.  and  even-wound  Pack 
thread,  wlfiefr  is  fatten'd  to  a  Hawk’1 
Leafh,  when  fhe  is  firft  lured. 

CREDITOR  ;  one  that  give 
Credit ;  one  that  lends,  or  trufts  anc 
ther  with  Money  or  Goods. 

CREEPER;  a  creeping  Crea 
ture,  alfo  an  Apple,  fo  called  from  cl: 
Tree  that  grows  low,  and  trail  it 
Branches  near  the  Ground. 

CREN  ATED-LEAVES, 
term  ufed  by  Botanifts,  for  fuch  Leave 
of  Plants  as  are  jagged,  or  notched. 

GREPANCE,  an  Ulcer  in  thl 
fore-part  of  a  Horfe’s  Foot,  about  a 
inch  above  the  Coronet,  caus’d  by 
hurt  in  leaping  over  a  Bar,  or  othe: 
wife.  ’Tis  cur’d  by  waffling  it  wit 
warm  Wine  and  Urine,  (and  if  accoti 
pany’d  with  a  Swelling  or  Inflatutm 
don.)  applying  the  White  Hone: 
Charge;  Black  Soap  with  Spirit  < 
Wine,  is  alfo  a  very  effectual  Rettu: 
dy. 

CRESCENT,  (among  Farriers) 
Horfe  is  faid  to  hare  Crefcents ,  wh« 
the  point  or  that  part  of  the  Coffi: 
bone  or  Little  Foot  which  jis  moft  a<; 
vanced  falls  down  and  preffes  the  So. 

oui. 
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twards  •  and  the  middle  of  the  Hoot 
ove  theToe  fhrinks  and  becomes  flat, 
r  reafon  of  the  hollownefs  beneath 
*  tho’  thofe  Crefcents  be  really  the 
xne  of  the  Little  Foot,  which  has' 
ft  its  place  and  fallen  downwards,  fo 
i  the  under-part  of  the  Foot  that  is 
e  Sole  and  the  Toe,  appears  round, 
id  the  Hoof  above  fhrinks  in. 

C  RE  S  S  A  N,  (other wife  call’d  the 
? rgamot  Creffan $  )  is  of  the  nature 
id  colour  of  the  Butter-Pear,  but 
ilFerent  in  fhape,  and  liker  Monlieur 
ibn,  of  different  fizes,  greenifh,  but 
rowing  yellow  when  ripe,  and  almoft 
>eckled  over  with  red  Spots.  The 
talk  is  pretty  thick,  Skin  rough,  Pulp 
sry  tender,  but  not  always  fine,  full 
f  Juice,  but  fometimes  bitingly  (harp. 

:  will  keep  a  Month,  and  not  grow 
uffy,  perifties  leafurely,  and  grows 
ipe  in  November .  It  may  be  grafted 
ither  on  a  Pear,  or  Quince-flock, 
CRESSES,  Garden ,  Indian ,  or  yel- 
m  Lark-Spurs,  are  fown  in  many 
gardens  for  Culinary  ufes  3  and  the 
itter,  from  a  Flower,  are  now  be- 
ome  an  excellent  Sallet  as  well  the 
.eaf,  as  the  Bloffom  5  for  early  Sal- 
sts,  they  are  raifed  in  Hot  Beds  5  but 
f  fown  in  April ,  they’ll  grow  very 
veil  on  ordinary  Garden-ground,  and 
heir  Leaves  and  Bloffoms  plentifully 
increafe.  Water-Crejfes  are  eaten  boil’d 
)r  raw,  but  raw  are  bad  for  the  Sto- 
nach,  and  therefore  the  other  way  is 
jeft,  unlefs  they  may  be  mixt  in  Sal- 
ets  with  Lettice,  Sorrel,  and  fuch  like 
rlerbs. 

CREST-FALLEN,  is  when  the 
upper  part  which  an  Horfe’s  Main 
?rows  on,  called  the  Creft ,  hangs  ei¬ 
ther  to  one  fide  or  other,  not  handing 
upright  as  it  ought  to  do  3  and  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  moftly  from  Poverty,  occafioned 
by  ill  Keeping,  and  efpecially  when  a 
fat  Horfe  falls  away  fuddenly  upon 
any  inward  Sicknefs  :  To  remedy 
which,  you  muft  firft  raife  it  up  with 
your  hand,  and  place  it  where  it  ought 
to  hand  5  then  having  one  handing  on 
the  fame  fide  the  Creft  falls  from,  let 
him  with  one  hand  hold  up  the  Creft, 
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and  thruft  out  the  bottom  of  it  with 
the  other,  fo  as  it  may  ftand  upright  3 
afterwards  on  that  fide  to  which  it 
falls,  with  an  hot  Iron,  fomewhat  broad 
on  die  edge,  (drawing  his  Neck  firft 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Creft,  then  in  the 
midft  of  it,  and  laftly,  at  die  fetting  of 
the  Hair)  draw  it  through  the  Skin, 
and  no  deeper  than  on  the  other  fide, 
from  whence  the  Creft  falls  3  gadier 
up  the  Skin  with  your  Hand,  and  ap¬ 
ply  two  Plaiftres  of  Shoemakers- wax, 
laid  one  againft  die  other,  at  the  edge 
of  die  Wound,  and  with  fmoodi  Splints 
to  ftay  the  Skin,  that  it  may  /brink 
neither  upward  nor  downward  :  That 
done,  with  a  fharp  pair  of  Scififers,  clip 
away  all  the  fpare  Skin,  which  you 
had  gather’d  with  your  Hand  $  then 
widi  a  Needle  and  red  Silk,  flitch  the 
Skin  together  in  divers  places  3  and  to 
keep  it  from  breaking,  ftitch  the  edges 
of  the  Plaifter  alfo  3  at  laft,  anoint  the 
Sore  with  Turpentine,  Honey,  and  Wax 
melted  together,  and  the  places  which 
you  drew  with  an  hot  Iron, with  Piece- 
greafe  made  warm,  and  dius  do  twice 
every  day  till  it  be  whole  3  but  take 
great  care  that  your  Splints  fhrink  not; 
Tho’  after  all,  the  beft  Cure  for  this 
Infirmity,  is  to  let  him  Blood,  and 
keep  him  very  well  3  for  the  Strength 
and  Fatnefs,  will  ever  raife  the  Creft. 

CRIANCE  or  CRIANTS, 
the  fame  as  Creance ,  which  See. 

CRICK  in  the  Neck ,  is  when  the 
Horfe  cannot  turn  his  Neck  any  man¬ 
ner  of  ways,  but  hold  it  fore-right,  in¬ 
fo  much  that  he  can’t  take  his  Meat 
from  the  Ground, but  with  great  Trou¬ 
ble  and  Pain.  The  Cure  is,  to  thruft 
a  (harp  hot  Iron  through  the  Flefh  of 
the  Neck,  in  five  feveral  places,  at 
three  inches  diftance  :  Have  a  care 
that  no  Sinew  be  touched  3  and 
Rowel  all  of  them  with  Horfe- Hair, 
Flax,  or  Hemp,  for  fifteen  days  3  let 
the  Rowels  be  anointed  with  Hogs- 
greafe ,  and  the  Neck  will  foon  be  re* 
ftor’d  r  Or  elfe,  bathe  his  Neck  with 
Oil  of  Pepper ,  or  Oil  of  Spike ,  very  hor, 
then  rowl  it  up  in  wet  Hay,  or  rotten 
Utter,  and  keeping  him 

4  '<■  #'  without 
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without  ufing  any  Burning,  Woun¬ 
ding,  or  other  Violence,  he  will  do 
well.  The  Leaves  or  Roots  of  Down, 
or  Cottnn-thifile ,  Eringo  or  Sea-holly ,  or 
Vinegar  and  Eatcb-greafe ,  melted  toge 
ther,  and  clofed  in  very  hot  againft 
the  Hair,  and  afterwards  bathed  in 
with  Soap  and  Vinegar  mixed  together, 
is  very  good 

CR1NETS  or  CRINITES 
( among  Falconers )  final!  black  Fea¬ 
thers  in  Hawks,  like  Hair  about  the 
Sere. 

CROCHES,  (among  Hunters )  the 
little  Buds  that  grow  about  the  top  of 
a  Deer  or  Hart’s  Horns. 

CROCK,  a  kind  of  Earthen 
Pot  ;  as  a  Crock  of  Butter,  or  of  Ve- 
nifon. 

C  R  O  C  U  S^or  Saffron  P/^nf, where¬ 
of  there  are  divers  forts,  fome  flow¬ 
ring  in  the  Spring,  others  in  Autumn ; 
the  moft  valuable  of  the  former  are,  i. 
The  great  white  Crocus ,  rifing  up  with 
narrow,  long,  green  Leaves  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  5  from  which  come  up,  finall,white 
low  Flowers  of  fix  Leaves,  cover  d  with 
a  white  Skin,  and  long  Saffron  pointed 
in  the  middle,  with  lome  Chives  a- 
bout  it,  not  opening  but  when  the  Sun 
Runes.  2 .  The  white  Crocus  of  Mae  fa, 
like,  but  bigger,  and  fending  more 
Flowers  from  the  Root  than  the  laft, 
yet  not  fo  pure  white  5  one  of  which 
kind,  has  the  bottom  of  the  Flower, 
and  part  of  the  Stalk,  of  a  bright  blew, 
3.  The  pale- feather’d  Crocus ,  fomewhai 
like  the  laft,  but  larger  and  fharper 
pointed,  bottom  and  Stalk  blew  $  the 
ihree  outfide  Leaves  all  white,  the  in- 
fides  ftriped  with  bigger  and  lefifer 
flreaks  of  pale  blewilh  Purple,  the 
three  Leaves  ftriped  with  the  fame  co¬ 
lour  on  both  fides  ^  this  is  one  of  the 
rareft  we  have.  4.  Bifhops  Crocus ,  of 
bigger  Roots  and  Herbs  than  the  for¬ 
mer,  longer  and  (harper  pointed  Flow¬ 
ers,  variable  in  colour  ;  fometimes 
white  ftriped  with  blew,  fometimes 
three  Leaves  white,  and  thre£  black. 
5.  The  Imperial  Crocus,  with  many 
Flowers  on  one  Root,  filver  coloured? 
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and  the  backs  of  the  Leaves  ftriped 
with  Purple.  6.  The  Royal  Crocus, 
like  the  laft,  but  better  ftriped  on  the 
backs  of  the  outward  Leaves  ^  thefe 
are  Flowers  wherein  the  white  has 
the  maftery  *  next  for  the  Purple.  7. 
The  fmall  Purple- Crocus,  with  narrow 
green  Leaves,  fmall  low  Purple  Flow¬ 
ers,  round  pointed,  dark  bottoms,  near; 
black.  8.  The  greater  Pur  pie-  Crocus, 
(harp  pointed,  of  the  fame  colour,  buc 
bigger  and  taller  than  the  former,  ini; 
Leaves  and  Flowers.  9.  The  greatefti 
Purple-Croc^*,  bleaker  purpled,  and! 
rounder  pointed  than  the  former  5  and!; 
one  of  this  kind,  has  Leaves  edged! 
with  white.  10.  The  blew  Neapolitan 
Crocus ,  only  differs  from  the  laft  ini 
Flowers,  of  a  deep  Sky  colour,  with  ai 
darker  bottom.  1 1.  The  pure  Fea¬ 
ther’d  Crocus ,  a  little  bigger,  and! 
rounder  pointed  than  the  great  Pur¬ 
ple  ;  the  three  outward  Leaves  of  the: 
Flower  of  the  fame  colour,  but  fear 
ther’d  with  white  on  both  fides  ;  the: 
the  minor  Leaves  thick  ftriped  with: 
white,  on  a  paler  Purple  on  each  fide., 
12.  The  letter  Purple  ftrip’d  Crocus,, 
of  a  reddifh  Purple  vein’d  throughi 
every  Leaf  on  both  fides  with  a  deeper: 
Purple.  1 3.  The  greater  Purple- 
ftrip’d  Crocus,  having  three  great  ftripesi 
down  the  backs  of  the  three  utmoftl 
Leaves  of  a  deeper  Purple,  fomewhat: 
higher  on  the  infide,  as  three  minor! 
Leaves  alio,  but  ftriped  on  the  backs,, 
near  the  bottom.  1 4.  The  great  Pur¬ 
ple  flamed -Crocus,  having  frefher  greeni 
Leaves  than  the  other  Purples,  middle: 
fiz’d  Flowers,  whitifh  pale  Purple  on: 
the  outfide,  and  deeper  on  the  infide,, 
ftriped  and  flamed  through  each  Leaf:; 
Its  Seed  is  good.  15.  The  yellow 
Crocus ,  whereof  there  are  that  of  Mcefia,. 
the  greateft  yellow  Crocus ,  and  the: 
yellow  ftriped  Crocus.  16.  TheClothi 
of  Gold  Crocus,  that  has  (hort  whitiftii 
green  Leaves,  and  fair  yellow  Flowers,, 
with  three  Purple  ftripes  on  the  backs; 
of  the  three  utmoft,  the  reft  all  yellow, 
bearing  two  or  three  Flowers  from 
one  Root  j  which  Root  is  different 
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om  others,  as  being  cover’d  with  an 
aid  netted  Shell,  or  Peel. 

The  Autumnal  Ones  are  the  true 
rocus ,  of  which  fee  Saffron.  2.  The 
'drple  Mountain-Cm*w,  riling  before 
le  Leaves,  with  one,  fometimes  two 
dowers  one  after  the  other,  of  a  Vi- 
let-purple,  with  yellow  Chives,  and 
ang  feather’d  tops,  painted  in  the  mid- 
Ie ;  the  green  Leaves  fucceed  the 
'lowers  fometimes  before  Winter,  but 
ot  ufually  before  Spring  •,  the  Root 
nail  and  white.  3.  The  Silver  co- 
aured  Autumn -Crocus,  with  three  out¬ 
ward  Leaves,  fllver  colour’d,  the  other 
hree  whiter  and  lefs.  4.  The  Au- 
amn-Mountain-Croc«i,  of  a  pale  blew, 
t  firft  fcarce  appearing  above-ground, 
yhich  two  lad  flower  not  till  Otto- 
er. 

Thofe  of  the  Spring,  Flower  from 
he  middle  of  February ,  to  the  middle 
f  March ,  one  after  another,  and  many 
»f  the  bed  together  ;  and  the  Autum- 
al  ones,  in  like  manner,  from  the  be* 
inning  of  September, to  the  end  of  Otto 
or  •  all  the  forts  of  the  one,  and  the 
>ther,  lofe  their  Fibres  with  their 
..eaves,  and  then  may  be  taken  up,  and 
ept  dry  5  thofe  of  Autumn  till  Au~ 
uji,  and  thofe  of  the  Spring  till  Otto- 
er,  they  are  hardy,  and  will  profper 
ny  where  ^  the  Vernal  encreafe  ex- 
eedingly,  if  they  ftand  any  while  un- 
emoved,  as  the  true  Saffron  does 
i'hich  is  taken  up  every  third  Year  5 . 
he  other  Autumnal  ones  encreafe  but 
ttle.  The  bed  place  to  plant  Spring- 
rocus,  is  clofe  to  a  Wall  or  Pale,  or 
n  the  edges  of  boarded  Borders  round 
bout  the  Garden,  mingling  the  colour 
(f  thoie  of  a  Seafon  together,  as  the 
Phite  with  the  Purples,  the  bed  Cloth 
f  Gold  with  the  Royal,  (&c.  The  Se.  d 
luft  be  kept  in  the  Husks  till  it  be 
>wed,  and  light  rich  Ground  fhould 
s  chofen  for  them  ;  and  they  mud  not 
2  placed  too  thick,  which  will  encou- 
ige  their  better  marking. 

CROE  or  C  R  O  M  E,  an  Iron-bar 
;r  Leaver,  with  a  flat  end  ;  alfo  a 
'  Torch  in  the  Sideboards  of  a  Cark  or 
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Tub,  where  the  Head-pieces  come 
in. 

C R  O  F  T,  a  little  Clofe  adjoyning 
to  a  Houfe,  either  for  Pad  tire  or  Til- 
lage. 

CRONE,  an  old  Ewe  or  Female 
Sheep. 

CRONET,  See  Coronet, 

C  R  O  S  S-T  R I  P  (a  Term  in  Wri¬ 
ting)  when  the  Legs  are  eroded  one 
within  the  other. 

C  R  O  S  S-W  O  R  T,  an  Herb, whole 
Leaves  and  Flowers  both  grow  in  the 
fhape  of  Croffes. 

CROTCH,  the  forked  part  of  a 
Tree,  which  ferves  for  ieyeral  ufes  in 
Husbandry. 

CROTELS,  or  CROTEN- 
I N  G  (among  Hunters )  the  Ordure  or 
Dung  of  a  Hare. 

CROUP  of  a  Horfe ,  fhould  be 
large  and  round,  fo  that  the  tops  of 
the  two  Hanch  Bones  be  not  within 
View  of  each  other  :  The  greater  di¬ 
dance  between  thofe  two  Bones  the 
better  5  but  ’tis  an  imperfeftion  if 
they  be  too  high,  called  Horn-hipped , 
tho'  that  Blemifh  will  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  difappear,  if  he  can  be  made  fat 
and  lufly.  The  Croup  fhould  have  its 
Compafs  from  the  Hanch-bones,  to  the 
veryjiDock  or  on-fet  of  the  Tail,  and 
fhould  be  divided  in  two  by  a  Channel 
or  Hollow  all  along  to  the  very  Dock. 
A  Rocking  Croup,  is  when  a  Horfe’s 
Fore  quarters  go  right,  but  his  Croup 
in  walking,  fwings  from  fide  to  fide 
when  fuch  a  Horfe  Trots,  one  of  the 
Hanch-bones  will  fall,  and  the  other 
rife  like  the  Beam  of  aBallance  5  which 
is  a  Sign  that  he  will  not  be  very  vi¬ 
gorous. 

CROUPADE,  (in  Horfmanfhip) 
a  Leap  in  which  the  Horfe  pulls  up  his 
Hind-Legs,  as  if  he  drew  them  up  to 
his  Belly, 

CROW,  a  well-known  Bird,  See 
Crorvs. 

CROW-FQOT,  a  Flower,  being 
a  kind  of  Anemone ■  See  Ranunculus. 

CROWING-HENS,  an  ill  and 
unufual  Sign,  which  may  be  prevented 

■  by 
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fey  plucking  their  Wings,  giving  ffieffi 
either  Barley  or  fmall  Wheat  to  feed 
upon,  and  keeping  them  clofe  from  o- 
ther  Poultry. 

CRO  W  L I N  G,  a  t)  idem  per  in 
Cattel,  called  by'-  fotne,  The  crying  and 
fretting  of  the  Guts ,  the  Signs  whereof 
are  the  Flux  of  the  Belly  and  abundance 
t)f  Phlegm.  The  common  Remedy  is, 
to  take  Cyprefs  Apples ,  with  fo  many 
Xdall-nuts ,  and  old  Wheat ,  to  the  weight 
of  both  the  other  two,  which  beat  well 
all  together,  and  put  into  three  pints 
of  redWine>  giving  it  the  Bead  by  even 
Potions  four  Mornings;  and  it  mud 
not  be  forgot  to  add  Lentils,  Peafe, 
Myrts  and  Crops  of  wild  Olives. 

But  if  the  Flux  of  the  Belly  encreafe 
by  little  and  little,  fo  as  at  length  to 
go  through  the  whole  Belly  of  the 
Bead,  he  mud  be  kept  three  Days  from 
drinking,  and  the  fird  day  give  him 
nothing  to  eat ;  then  let  him  have 
the  Crops  of  wild  0/mt,  or  of  Reedy 
or  Lentil-Seeds,  or  Myrts ,  to  eat.  2.  A- 
horher  Remedy,  is  to  give  him  the  Ker¬ 
nels  of  RaijznSy  deeped  all  one  night  in 
red  Wine ,  or  Galls  and  Cyprefs  mixt  and 
beaten  together  in  red  Wine  in  a  Morn¬ 
ing.  3.  Some  bruife  a  quantity  of  the 
dryed  Kernels  of  Grapes ,  and  give  it 
the  Bead,  mixt  with  three  pints  of  ted 
Winef  and  let  him  drink  nothing  elfe 
but  the  tops  of  Hays  and  Southern- 
Wood  deeped  in  warm  Water,  fo  long 
as  the  Flux  continues,  or  as  you  fhall 
fee  caufe.  4.  If  the  Flux  do  not  ceafe, 
let  him  have  but  little  Meat  for  the 
fpace  of  three  or  four  Days  ;  for  his 
Head  being  then  charged  with  a  water- 
afii  Humour,  he  will  by  eating  little, 
void  more  eafily  the  Water  out  of  his 
Eyes,  and  at  his  Nofe,  than  otherwife 
he  fhould  do  :  And  for  an  extreme  and 
fpeedy  Remedy,  you  mud  burn  him 
in  the  midd  of  his  Forehead,  with  an 
hot  Iron,  to  the  Bone,  and  alfo  flit 
and  race  his  Ears,  and  after,  rub  the 
place  twice  a  Day  with  Pifs  v/armed 
on  the  Fire,  tiling  this  Medicine  till  it 
be  whole ;  the  burnt  place  may  alfo 
be  anointed  with  Tar  and  Oil  of  Olive 
mixed  togther.  Sae  Flux, 
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CROWNED  -  TOP,  or  Tops, 

the  fird  Head  of  a  Deer,  fo  called, 
beeaufe  the  Croches  are  raifed  in  form 
of  a  Crown. 

“  CROW -NET  ;  an  invention  for 
taking  Wild  Fowl  in  Winter, which  may 
be  ufed  in  the  day-time ;  the  fame  be« 
ing  made  of  doubie-twifted  Thread,  or 
fine  Pack-thread ;  the  Mafhes  fhould  be 
two  inches  wide,  the  length  about  ten 
yards,  and  three  in  depth  ;  it  mud  be 
verged  on  the  fides  with  good  drong 
Cord,  and  extended  out  very  ftiff  upon 
long  Poles  made  for  that  purpofe  ; 
When  come  to  the  place  of  fpread- 
ing,  open  your  Net,  lay  it  out  as 
its  full  length  and  breadth,  and  fa- 
den  the  lower  end  of  it  all  along 
the  Ground,  fo  as  only  to  move  it  up 
and  down  ;  but  the  upper  end  fhould 
dand  extended  on  the  long  Cord,  the 
further  end  thereof  being  flaked  fad  ta 
the  Earth,  by  a  drong  Cord  about  five 
yards  didance  from  the  Net  ;  which 
Cord  place  in  an  even  line  with  the 
lower  edge  of  the  Net, the  other  end  ol 
the  Cord  mud  alfo  be  at  lead  25  yards: 
.to  reach  fome  natural  or  artificial  Shel¬ 
ter,  by  the  help  whereof,  you  may 
lie  concealed  from  the  Fowl, otherwife 
no  good  Succefs  can  be  expended  :  The 
Net  fhould  alfo  be  in  exaft  order: 
that  it  may  give  way,  and  play  on  the 
Fowl  upon  the  lead  pull  of  the  Cord, 
which  is  to  be  done  fmartly,  led  the 
Fowl  be  too  quick  for  you. 

This  Device  may  be  ufed  for  Pige* 
ons,  Crows,  and  the  like,  in  Corn¬ 
fields  newly  Sown,  or  in  Stubble-1 
fields  :  It  may  further  be  ufed  at 
Barn-doors,  for  fmall  Birds,  and 
fpread  Mornings  and  Evenings  for 
Flocks  of  Fowl,  which  in  hard 
Weather  ufe  to  fly,  to  and  from  the 
Land,  with  and  againd  the  Wind,  or 
fly  clofe  to  the  Ground  in  open  Coun-i 
tries,  and  low  Lands ;  when  they  are 
within  the  reach  of  your  Net,  let  go: 
and  it  will  rife  over  them,  fo  as  to 
bring  them  fmartly  back  to  the  Ground; 

C  R  O  W  N-I MPE  R I A  L,  the  laMi 
ged  and  mod  beautiful  kind  of  Vafodil 
having  a  great  round  fox-fcented  Rooti 
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i  long  Stalk,  long-ftained  green  Leaves, 
with  a  tuft  of  fmall  ones  at  top,  and 
■inder  them  eight  or  ten  Flowers,  ac- 
:ording  to  the  Plant,  of  an  Orange  CO' 
lour  ;  every  Leaf  whereof  has  a  bunch 
af  a  ladder  Orange  than  the  reft,  which 
on  the  infide  is  filled  with  fweet-tafted 
:lear  Drops  of  Water, Pearl-like. There 
ire  other  forts  alfo,  as  i.  The  Double 
Crown  Imperial^  of  a  later  Difcovery, 
that  differs  only  from  it  in  the  double- 
nefs  of  the  Flower,  and  is  of  more 
efteem  than  the  other,  z.  The  yellow 
Crown-Imperial ,  differing  only  from 
the  firft  defcribed  (ingle  one  in  its 
Flowers,  which  are  'of  a  fair  yellow 
colour  5  its  a  tender  Plant,  more  rare 
and  valuable. 

Thefe  Plants  Flower  in  March  and 
beginning  of  April)  being  propagated 
by  Off- fees,  that  year  come  from  the 
old  Roots,  which  lofe  their  Fibres, 
and  therefore  they  may  be  taken  up 
after  the  Stalks  are  dry,  which  will 
be  in  June)  and  kept  out  of  the  Ground 
in  Auguft  ;  at  which  time,  they  are 
to  be  let  again.  The  double  Orange- 
coloured, and  the  yellow, (he w  finely  in- 
termixt,and  very  well  become  rhe  mid" 
die  of  a  Flower-Pot,  The  double  bear 
Seeds  5  from  the  common  fingle  one, 
there  is  but  fmall  hopes  5  but  the 
Seeds  of  the  yellow,  when  attainable, 
anfwer  the  greateft  expectations,  if 
Sown  of  new  varieties. 

C  R  O  W'N-S  CAB,  (in  Horfel)  a 
white  or  mealy  Scurf,  caufed  by  a 
burnt,  yellow  and  malignant  Matter, 
that  breaks  forth  at  the  roots  of  the 
Hair,  where  it  flicks  to  the  Skin,  and 
makes  it  frizzled  and  flare,  and  at 
lafl  fealdsit  quite  off ;  There  are  two 
forts  thereof  5  the  one  dry  without 
humidity,  and  the  other  moift  by  rea- 
fon  of  a  ftinking  Water  that  iffues  out 
of  the  Pores,  and  communicates  its 
flench  and  moiflure  to  the  neighbou- 
ring  Parts  :  It  appears  on  the  Coro* 
net,  and  often  all  over  the  Paftern  to 
the  Joynt,  the  part  being  much  fw el- 
led,  and  (if  not  timely  prevented) 
runs  almoft  to  the  Knee.  For  the 
Cure  of  tills  LHftemper,  Jake  two 
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ounces  of  Brafil-Tobacco  cut  fmall,  or 
at  lead  feparated  from  the  Stalks,  and 
infufe  it  j  2  hours  in  half  a  pint  o£ 
ftrong  Spirit  of  Wine)  ftirring  them  e- 
very  hour,  that  the  Spirit  of  Wine  may 
penetrate  its  Subftance,  and  wholly 
extract  its  TinCture  ^  then  chafe  the 
Scab,  without  taking  off  the  Skin  ;  and 
afterwards  rub  it  very  hard  with  a 
handful  of  the  Tobacco ,  continuing  to 
do  fo  once  every  day.  If  notwith- 
ftanding  the  ufe  of  this  Remedy,  the 
Scratches  are  not  dryed,  or  break  forth 
again  after  an  imperfeCt  Cure,  ufe  the 
following  Medicine:  Rub  the  Part 
with  a  Whifp  of  Hay  till  it  grow  hot, 
but  without  flaying  of  the  Skin,  or 
drawing  Blood  *,  then  touch  it  gently 
with  Cotton  dipt  in  Spirit  of  Vitriol , 
repeating  the  Application  the  fecond 
time,  if  the  firft  be  not  fufficient :  but 
you  mufl  have  a  particular  care,  lefi 
you  apply  too  large  a  quantity  of  the 
Spirit  of  Vitriol  *  for  it  is  fafer  to  re¬ 
new  the  Application  two  or  three 
times,  than  to  endanger  the  Horfe,  by 
an  over-proportioned  quantity  at  the 
firft.  This  Sor  ranee  is  fometimes  cu¬ 
red  by  dr  effing  with  Neat-heards  Oint¬ 
ment,  or  by  bathing  with  Spirit  of 
Wine  impregnated  with  as  much  Sal- 
Armoniack  as  it  will  diflblve. 

CROWS,  Ravens,  (jrc.  T hefig 
Birds  are  great  annoyances  to  Corn, 
both  at  Sted  time  and  Harvefi:  :  Be¬ 
sides  the  ordinary  way  of  (hooting 
them,  and  pulling  down  their  Nefts, 
there  are  feveral  pretty  Devices  for 
Sc  are- crows,  to  keep  the  Corn  fr&t 
from  them  :  Of  thefe  the  moft  effe¬ 
ctual  is  to  dig  a  Hole  in  fome  conve¬ 
nient  place  where  the  Crows,  Rooks,. 
Magpies,  e*r<r.  ufe  to  refort,  about  a 
foot  deep  or  more,  and  two  foot  over^ 
round  about  the  edges  of  which  are 
ufually  ftuck  long  black  Feathers  of 
Crows  or  other  Fowls,  and  fome  alfo 
at  the  bottom  5  feveral  of  thefe  Holes> 
may  be  made  according  to  the  largneis 
of  the  Ground,  and  where  they  are 
thus  $refs’d,  the  Crows,  &c.  will  not 
dare  to  feed.  Dead  Crows  hang'd  up 
do  a.ftb  much  terrify  them  5  but 
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among  Cherries  and  other  Fruit-trees, 
a  Pack-thread  or  fmall  Line  may  be 
drawn  from  one  Tree  to  another  ; 
and  a  black  Feather  faften’d  here  and 
there  will  be  fufficient. 

CRUPPER,  the  Buttocks  of  a 
Horfe,  the  Rump  :  Alfo  a  Roll  of 
Leather  put  under  a  Horfe’sTail,  and 
drawn  up  by  Thongs  to  the  Buckle  be¬ 
hind  the  Saddle,  fo  as  to  keep  him 
from  calling  the  Saddle  forwards  on 
his  Neck. 

CRUPPER- BUCKLE,  large 
Tquare  Buckles  fixed  to  the  Saddle-tree 
behind,  to  fatten  the  Crupper,  each 
Buckle  having  a  Roller  or  two  on ,  to 
make  it  draw  eafily. 

CRUST-CLUNG,  or  SOIL- 
BOUND  5  is  an  hard  flicking  toge¬ 
ther  of  the  Earth,  fo  as  nothing  will 
grow  on  it. 

CUB,  a  young  Bear ,  or  Bear’s 
Whelp.  Among  Hunters ,  a  Fox  and 
Martern  of  the  firtt  year,  are  alfo  call'd 
Cubs. 

CUCUMBERS  5  there  are  two 
forts  of  them  *  the  large  green  Cu¬ 
cumbers,  commonly  call’d  the  Horfe 
Cucumber ,  in  Trench ,  Parroguet  $  and 
the  fmall,  white,  and  more  prickly  Cu¬ 
cumber 5  which  laft  are  beft  for  the 
Table,  green  out  of  the  Garden  5  but 
the  other  to  preferve.  They  are  plan¬ 
ted  and  propagated  after  the  fame 
manner  as  Melons ,  only  they  require 
more  watering,  and  are  withal  much 
more  hardy  ,  buc  tho’  watering 
makes  them  more  Fruitful,  yet  they 
are  more  pleafant  and  wholefome,  if 
they  have  but  little  Water  5  they  are 
an  excellent  thing  for  the  cooling  and 
refrefhment  of  thofe  that  are  Thrifty 
in  Summer  ;  but  being  ufed  too  often 
are  very  bad  Nourifhment  *,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  is  not  proper  to  eat  them  be¬ 
fore  Meals  ;  for,  like  Radifhes  they 
rife  in  the  Stomach,  but  they  are  lels 
noxious  afterwards,  and  more  ealily 
digefted.  To  pickle  Cucumber wipe 
them  clean,  put  them  into  a  Pot,  and 
drew  over  every  lay  bruis’d  Pepper, 
Cloves,  and  large  Mace  5  that  done, 
take  the  beft  Wine- Vinegar, Salt, Cloves, 
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Mace,  bruifed  Pepper,  a  little  whole 
Ginger,  a  little  Fennel,  and  a  little: 
Dill  5  boil  thefe  together,  and  fcumi 
the  Liquor  •  then  take  it  off  die  Fire, 
and  pour  it  on  the  Cucumbers ,  whichi 
ftow  in  very  clofe  $  when  the  Pickle  isi 
ftale,  take  them  out,  and  put  in  frefh 
Vinegar,  Cloves,  Mace,  Pepper,  Salt, 
Fennel  and  Dill  :  There  are  other 
ways  and  means  of  preparing  Cucum¬ 
bers  :  Some  inftead  of  extracting  the 
Juice  from  them,  would  have  them' 
rather  foured  therein  -y  neither  fhould 
they  be  boil'd  too  much,  which  abates 
their  grateful  Acidity,  and  palls  the 
Tafte;  they  may  therefore  be  pared 
and  cut  into  thin  flices,  with  a  Clove 
or  two  of  Onion  to  correCt  the  Cru¬ 
dity,  alfo  macerated  in  the  Juice,  often 
turn'd,  and  moderately  ftrained  ;  others 
prepare  them,  by  ftiaking  the  flices  be¬ 
tween  two  Dilhes,  and  drefs  them 
widi  very  little  Oil,  well  beat  and 
mingled  with  the  Juice  of  Lemmon, 
Orange,  or  Vinegar,  Salt  and  Pepper. 
Again,  fome  whofe  Opinion  is  moft 
approved  eat  them  as  foon  as  they 
are  cut,  retaining  their  Liquor  $  which 
being  exhaufted  by  the  former  method, 
they  have  nothing  remaining  in  them 
to  keep  the  Conco&ion.  Laftly,  die 
Pulp  is  gently  refreihing,  and  may  be 
mingled  in  moft  Sallets,  without  the 
Ieaft  dammage,  contrary  to  the  com¬ 
mon  Opinion,  it  not  being  long  fince 
Cucumbers,  however  drefled,  were 
diought  fit  to  be  dirown  away,  as  be¬ 
ing  little  better  than  Poifon. 

CUD-LOST,  Cartel  fometimes 
lofe  the  Cud  by  chance,  when  they  re¬ 
ally  mourn  •  and  fometimes  by  Sick- 
nefs  and  Poverty.  To  Cure  this,  1. 
Take  four  Leaven  of  Rye  Bread  and 
Salt,  and  beat  it  in  a  Mortar  with 
Mans  Urine  and  Barm  ;  then  making 
a  big  Ball  or  two  thereof,  put  them 
down  the  Throat  of  your  Beaft.  2. 
Others  taking  pare  of  the  Cud  of 
another  Beaft,  mix  it  with  Rye- 
Bread,  four  Leaven,  and  Sait,  pound¬ 
ing  them  in  a  Mortar,  in  order  to 
make  them  into  Balls  $  which  they 
give  die  Beaft. 
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CULLIONS,  an  Herb  of  the 
fature  of  Dog-ftones.  Among  Gar- 
ners9  Cullions  or  Stone-roots ,  are  the 
►und  Roots  of  Plants,  whether  fin- 
le,  double  or  treble. 

CULVER  ;  an  old  Word  for  a 
igcon  or  Dove;  and  thence  Cuher- 
'ufe. 

CUMBERLAND,  the  mod 
rorth-Weftern  County  of  England, 
is  Scotland  on  the  North,  the  Irifh 
on  the  South  and  Weft,  and  on 
ie  Eaft  Lane  after,  Weftmorland ,  Vur- 
wn,  and  Northumberland ;  its  length 
om  North  to  South,  is  about  <o 
[lies,  and  38  in  breadth  from  Eaft 

1  Weft  ;  in  which  compafs  of  Ground 
is  faid  to  contain  1040000  Acres, 
id  about  14820  Houfes  5  the  whole 
divided  into  five  Wards,  wherein 
e  $8Parifhes,  and  14 Market-Towns, 

'  which  none  but  2  fend  Members  to 
arliament. 

This  County,  tho'  of  a  (harp  pier- 
ng  Air,  and  Hilly,  yet  is  neither 
^fruitful  to  its  Inhabitants,  nor  un- 
eafant  to  Travellers  :  Befides  its 
tundance  of  Corn  and  Pafturage, 
attel  of  all  forts,  Fifh  and  Fowl, 
yields  plenty  of  Coals  for  Fuel, 
;ad  and  Copper  for  other  ufes  ;  fonie 
its  Hills  are  both  very  high,  and 
ry  fteep,  namely,  the  Skiddaw , 
ard-knot ,  Blockcoom ,  and  Ury-nofe  ; 
e  firft  whereof  rifes  up  with  two 
'ghty  high  Heads,  and  beholds 
duffel-hill,  in  JLnnandale ,  within 
vtland ;  and  according  as  Mifts  rife 
fall  upon  the  faid  Heads,  the  Peo- 
-  thereby  Prognofticate  the  Wea- 
er>  as  is  intimated  in  thefe  two 
,nes. 

I 

tf  Skiddaw  hare  a  Cap, 

Scruffel  wots  full  well  of  that. 

len  for  the  Iaft,  I  mean  Wry-nofe  ; 
the  top  of  it,  towards  the  High¬ 
ly  fide,  are  to  be  feen  three  Shire- 
mes,  within  a  foot  of  each  other, 

2  in  this  County,  another  in  Weft - 
rland ,  and  the  third  in  Lancajbire.' 
long  the  Rivers,  the  Eden  is  the 
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principal  ;  but  befides  Rivers,  therd 
are  many  Meres,  or  Lakes,  yielding 
great  plenty  of  Fifh,  efpecially  that 
called  Ulles-water,  bordering  upon 
Cumberland  and  Weftmorland.  Near* 
Galhend ,  on  the  Eden,  is  a  Trophy 
EreCted,  vulgarly  known  by  the 
Name  of  Long  Meg ,  and  her  Daugh¬ 
ters,  confiding  of  Seventy  feveri  Stones, 
each  ten  foot  above-ground ;  and  one 
of  them,  to  wit,  Long-Meg,  fifteen 
foot :  Here  alfo  the  Pitts  Wall  is  to 
be  met  with,  of  which,  fee  an  account 
under  that  Head. 

CUMMIN,  an  Herb  like  Fennels 
but  lefs ;  the  Garden  one  is  by  far 
the  beft,  with  Seed,  like  Anife-feed  2 
It’s  pleafant  in  the  Mouth,  and  gives  a 
good  relifh  to  Viffuals,  &rc.  but  if 
ufed  too  often,  makes  the  Face  pale,, 
and  is  too  fharp  a  Food  $  it  fhould 
therefore  be  eaten  fparingly,  only  in 
Winter,  and  by  thofe  that  are  Phl'eg- 
matick,  or  of  a  Cold  Coriftitution,. 
The  Seed  of  this  Plant  difperfes 
Wind,  and  is  good  for  the  Colick  $ 
as  alfo  for  a  Tympany,  dizzinefs  in 
the  Head,  &c\ 

CUPS,  (among  Herbal! fts)  are  ta¬ 
ken  for  thole  fhort  Husks  in  which 
Flowers  grow,  fome  being  pointed 
into  two,  three,  four,  five  or  fix 
Leaves. 

CURB  of  a  Horfe-bridle,  confifts 
of  thefe  Parcs,  1.  The  Hook  fixed  to 
the  Eye  of  the  Branch.  2.  The 
Chain  of  EfTes  or  Links.  3.  The  two 
Rings  or  Mails.  See  Plate  I.  Fig.  9, 
1$,  1 6.  Large  Cuibs,  provided  they 
be  round,  are  always  moft  gentle. 
But  care  is  to  be  taken  that  it  reft  in 
its  proper  Place,  a  little  above  the 
Beard,  otherwife  the  Bit-moyth,  will 
not  have  the  eflfeft  that  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  it. 

CURB,  alfo  a  long  Swelling,  that 
refembles  a  Pear,  beneath  the  El¬ 
bow  of  an  Horfe’s  Hoof,  in  the  great 
Sinew  behind,  above  the  top  of  the 
Horn,  which  makes  him  halt,  and  go 
lame,  when  he  has  been  heated  :  It 
befals  him  feveral  W'ays,  either  He¬ 
reditary,  or  by  fame  Bruife,  or  Strain; 
«  or 
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or  by  having  loaded  him  when  he 
was  too  Young.  For  the  prevention 
of  which  Diftemper,  that  ©therwife  is 
not  fo  ealily  cured,  Take  natural 
Half  am,  and  having  firft  lhaved  away 
the  Hair,  anoint  the  place  with  it, 
for  two  or  three  days  5  and  when 
you  have  thereby  reprefs’d  the  Hu¬ 
mours,  take  three  ounces  of  the  Oil 
of  Rofes,  Bole-Armoniack  one  ounce, 
Wheat-fiower  half  an  ounce,  and  the 
White  of  an  Egg  5  all  which,  make  into 
2  Body,  and  every  day,  after  you  have 
anointed  the  place  with  Balfam ,  lay 
on  the  faid  Charge.  Otherwife  apply 
what  is  good  for  a  Sparing  or  bind 
the  Hoof  ftraight  with  a  broad  Incle 
a  little  above  the  Curb,  then  rub  and 
beat  the  Curb  with  a  fmooth  Hazel- 
flick,  thruft  out  the  Corruption,  and 
put  into  the  Hole  two  Barley-Corns 
of  white  Mercury,  for  twenty-four 
Hours  ;  that  done,  anoint  it  twice  a 
day  with  melted  Butter. 

CURRANTS  or  CORINTHS, 
a  Fruit  that  firft  took  Name  from  their 
likenefs  to  the  fmall  Grapes  or  Rai- 
iins  brought  from  Corinth ,  a  City  of 
Greece.  They  are  raifed  by  Suckers, 
of  which  you  have  plenty  about  the 
Roots  of  old  Trees  when  they  have 
flood  for  fome  Years,  fuffer  not  many 
Suckers  to  grow  about  them,  nor  cut 
the  tops  to  a  round  clofe  Bulh,  as 
many  Gardiners  do  5  whereby  they 
grow  fo  thick,  that  they  neither  bear, 
nor  ripen  their  Fruit  fo  well  as  if 
they  grew  taller  and  thinner.  The 
Englijh  red  Currant,  formerly  tranf- 
planted  to  England ,  and  in  efteem, 
is  now  call  out  of  all  good  Gardens, 
as  is  alfo  the  blacker  fort,  which  was 
never  good  for  any  thing.  The 
white  Currant,  till  of  late,  was  mod 
in  efteem  ;  when  the  red  Dutch  Cur¬ 
rant  became  Native  of  our  Soil,  which 
has  been  fo  far  improv’d  in  fome  rich 
moift  Grounds,  that  it  has  obtain’d 
the  higher  Name  of  the  greateft  red 
Dutch  Currants  $  befides  thefe,  there 
is  again,  another  fort  propagated  a- 
*tong  us,  to  be  tfteem’d  only  for  Cu- 
riolity,  and  not  for  Fruit, 
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CURRANT-WINE,  is  mad 
by  gathering  the  Fruit  thorough-ripe 
bruiiing  and  draining  them,  in  orde 
to  be  diluted  with  an  equal  quantic 
of  Water  boil’d  with  refined  Sugar 
allowing  about  one  Pound  to  a  Ga: 
Ion  of  your  Wine  when  mixt  wit 
the  Water:  As  foon  as  the  Wate 
and  Sugar  fo  boil’d  is  cold,  mingle  i 
with  the  Currant-juice,  and  purify  j 
with  Ifing-glafs  diffolved  in  part  0 
the  fame  Liquor,  or  in  White- wine 
to  the  quantity^of  an  ounce  for  eigb 
or  ten  Gallons.  This  will  raife 
fcum  of  a  great  thicknefs,  and  leav, 
"your  Wine  indifferent  clear  $  whic: 
may  be  drawn  out  either  at  the  Ta^ 
or  by  a  Siphon  into  a  Barrel  ;  wher 
it  will  finifhits  Working,  and  in  tbre; 
Weeks  or  a  Month,  become  fo  pure 
that  it  may  be  bottled  off  with  a  piec: 
of  Loaf-Sugar  in  every  Bottle,  A 
that  inftant,  and  for  fome  time  after 
it  will  tafie  a  little  fweet  four  bu; 
after  it  has  flood  in  the  Bottles  fix  01 
eight  Weeks,  ’twill  prove  a  deliciou; 
rich  Wine,  tranfparent  as  the  Ruby 
and  of  a  full  Body  ;  and  the  longer  ii 
is  kept  in  a  Refrigeratory,  the  mor:. 
Vinous  will  the  Liquor  be. 

CURRIER,  a  Dreffer  of  Tann’c 
Leather  •  fo  as  to  make  it  Loft,  gen¬ 
tle,  and  ferviceable  for  many  Ufea 
The  terms  of  Art  in  this  Trade,  take- 
all  together,  1.  Scouring  or  Waffling 
2.  Shaving,  which  is  the  taking  dowi 
of  the  thicknefs  of  the  Leather.  3; 
Oiling,  or  Liquoring.  4.  Drying 
5.  Rolling  and  Beating,  which  is  thd 
beating  it  on  the  Pin-block.  6.  Scour© 
ing,  that  is,  to  cleanfe  it  with  Scouri 
ing.  7.  Colouring,  to  make  it  either: 
black,  red,  yellow,  blew,  &c.  8S 
Graining,  to  Work  it  into  rounds 
and  fquares,  by  making  fmall  crevifesjj 
or  veins  in  the  fur  face  of  the  Skin: 
9.  Slickening,  which  is  to  make  the 
Leather  fmooth  and  bright,  as  if  skin-: 
ned,  See  Graining-board. 

CURRY-COMB  j  an  Iron-tooli 
to  comb  or  drefs  Horfes  with  5  it; 
confifts  of  there  parts,  i.  The  Barrel., 
or  Back  9C  the  Comb,  2.  The  Platen 
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being  that  part  which  is  plain,  anc 
without  Teeth.  3.  The  Teeth.  4. 
The  Shank,  which  holds  the  Barrel 
to  the  Handle.  5.  The  Handle.  6.  The 
Ring  that  it  hangs  by. 

To  CURTAIL,  to  dock  or  cut 
aff  a  Horfe’s  Tail  :  Curtailing  is  us’d 
in  no  Nation  whatever  fo  much  as  in 
England,  by  reafon  of  the  great  Car¬ 
riage,  and  heavy  Burdens  our  Horfes 
ire  continually  exercis’d  with  5  our 
^eople  being  ftrongly  opinionated, 
hat  the  taking  away  of  thofe  Joynts, 
nakes  the  Horfe’s  Chine,  or  Back, 
nuch  ftronger,  and  more  able  to  fup- 
>ort  a  Burden,  which  we  find  expe* 
'imen tally  true  every  day.  The  man- 
ler  of  doing  it  is,  firft  with  your 
finger  or  Thumb,  grope  till  you  have 
Found  out  the  third  Joynt  from  the 
etting  on  of  the  Horfe’s  Tail ;  that 
lone,  raife  up  all  the  Hair,  and  turn 
t  backwards ;  then  taking  a  very 
mall  Cord,  wrap  it  about  that  Joynt, 
lulling  it  both  with  your  own,  and 
nother  Man’s  ftrength,  as  fireigbt  as 
loffibly  you  can  ;  afterwards  wrap  it 
bout  again,  and  draw  it  as  ftraight 
»r  ftraighter  than  before  5  and  thus 
lo  three  or  four  times  about  the 
rail,  with  all  poffible  ftraightnefs, 
nd  make  fall:  the  ends  of  the  Cord  : 
Vfter  that,  take  a  piece  of  Wood, 
he  end  of  which  is  fmooth  and  even, 
f  juft  height  with  the  Strunt  of  the 
lorfe’s  Tail,  and  fet  it  between  the 
lorfe’s  Hinder-legs,  having  firft  tra¬ 
il’d  all  his  four  Legs,  fo  as  he  can 
o  way  ftir  5  then  lay  his  Tail  thereu¬ 
pon,  and  taking  a  main  (harp  ftrong 
.nife,  made  for  that  purpofe  5  fet  the 
dge  thereof,  as  near  as  you  can 
uefs,  between  the  fourth  and  fifth 
oynt  5  and  with  a'  great  Smith’s 
larnmer,  linking  upon  the  back  of 
ie  Knife,  cut  the  Tail  off :  If  you  I 
’e  any  Blood  ilfue,  you  may  know 
hat  the  Cord  is  not  ftraight  enough, 
nd  therefore  fhould  be  drawn 
raighter  ^  but  if  no  Blood  follow, 
len  ’tis  well  bound  :  That  done,  take 
red-hot  burning  Iron,  made  of  a 
aund  form,  of  the  full  compafs  of 
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the  Fiefh  of  the  Horfe’s  Tail,  that 
the  Bone  thereof  may  not  go  through 
the  Hole  ;  with  this  you  are  to  fear 
the  Fiefh',  till  it  be  mortify ’d,  and  in 
the  Searing  you’ll  clearly  fee  the  ends 
of  the  Veins  ftart  out  like  Pap-heads  5 
but  you  muft  ftill  continue  Searing3 
till  you  fee  all  to  be  mo  ft  fmootb9 
plain,  and  hard,  fo  that  the  Blood 
cannot  break  through  the  Burning  5 
then  you  may  boldly  unloofe  the 
Cord,  and  after  two  or  three  daysa 
when  you  perceive  the  Sore  begin  to 
rot,  fail  not  to  anoint  it  with  fiefh 
Butter,  or  elfe  with  Hogs-greafe  -and 
Turpentine,  till  it  be  whole. 

CURTESY  or  COURTESY; 
of  England ,  a  Tenure  by  which  a 
Man  marrying  an  Heirefs  poffefs’d  o£ 
Lands  in  Fee-Simple,  or  Fee-Tail 
general,  &c.  if  he  have  I ftue  by  her3 
either  Male  or  Female,  which  comes 
alive  into  the  World,  tho’  the  Mo¬ 
ther  and  the  Child  dye  immediately  5 
yet  if  fhe  were  in  pofleffion,  he  fhall 
aold  the  Land  during  his  Life,  under 
the  Title  of  Tenant  by  the  Courts fy  of 
England  ;  becaufe  this  Priviledge  is 
not  allow’d  in  any  other  Country^ 
except  Scotland ,  where  ’tis  call’d 
Curialitas  Scotia. 

CURTILAGE,  a  piece  of 
Ground,  Garden-plot  or  Yard,  be- 
longing  to  or  lying  near  a  Houfe. 

CURVET.  See  Coryet. 

CUSTOM,  a  Duty  paid  by  the 
Subjedft  to  Kings  or  Princes,  for  pro¬ 
tecting  them  in  their  Trade  from  E- 
nemies,  &c.  But  in  refpeC  to  the 
Government,  ’tis  a  Law,  or  Righe 
not  Written  5  which  being  Eftablifh’d 
by  long  ufe,  and  the  confent  of  An- 
ceftors,  has  been,  and  daily  is  pra- 
ftifed  ;  but  we  cannot  well  fay  this 
or  that  is  a  Cuftom,  unlefs  we  can 
juftine  the  continuance  of  it,  for  one 
hundred  Years.  Cuftom  is  either  ge¬ 
neral,  or  particular  ;  the  firft  is  cur¬ 
rent  throughout  the  Kingdom,  and 
the  other  is  that  which  belongs  to 
this  or  that  County,  as  Gravelkind  to 
Kent^  or  to  fuch  a  Lordfhip,  City  or 
Town  }  and  Cuftom  differs  from 
G  Prefci  iption 
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Prefcription  ;  fince  this  laft,  for  die 
moft  parr,  appertains  to  this  or  that 
Man,  and  may  be  alfo  for  fhorter 
Years  than  the  other,  yiz>.  for  five 
Years,  or  lefs. 

CUSTOMARY-TENANTS, 
fuch  Tenants,  as  hold  by  the  Cuftom  of 
the  Manour,  as  their  fpecial  Evidence ; 
Or,  as  when  a  Tenant  dying,  and  the 
Hold  being  void,  the  next  of  kin  is 
admitted  upon  payment  of  the  Cufto- 
mary  Fine  of  two  Shillings  for  an 
Acre. 

GUSTOS  ROTULORUM, 
an  Officer  who  has  the  Cuftody  of 
the  Rolls  or  Records  of  the  Seffions 
of  the  Peace^  and  of  the  Commiffion 
of  the  Peace  it  felf :  He  is  always  a 
Juftice  of  the  Peace  and  of  the  j Quo¬ 
rum,  in  the  County  where  he  has  his 
Office  5  and  by  his  Office,  he  is  ra¬ 
ther-  termed  an  Officer,  or  Minifter, 
than  a  Judge. 

T  O  C  U  T.  See  To  Interfere. 

CUTTING  the  mck  (among 
Reapers)  a  cutting  the  laft  handful  of 
Handing  Corn,  which  being  done, 
they  give  a  fnout,  and  fall  to  Merry¬ 
making  5  it  being  the  end  of  fuch  a 
Man  s  Harveft  for  that  Year. 

CUTTINGS  or  SLIPS;  the 
Branches  or  Sprigs  of  Trees,  or  Plant?, 
cur,  or  flipped  off  to  fet  again  ; 
which  is  done  in  moift  fine  Earth,  and 
in  moft  kinds.  The  bed  time  is  frpm 
the  middle  of  Auguf\  to  the  middle 
of  Aprils  but  when  ’tis  done,  the  Sap 
ought  not  to  be  too  much  in  the  top, 
left  it  dye  or  decay  before  that  part  in 
the  Earth  has  Root  enough  to  fup- 
port  the  top  ;  neither  muft  it  be  very 
dry  or  fcanty,  for  the  Sap  in  the 
Branches  affifts  it  to  ftrike  Roots.  If 
done  in  the  Spring,  let  them  not  fail 
of  Water  in  the  Summer.  In  pro¬ 
viding  them,  fuch  Branches  as  have 
burrs,  knobs,  or  joynts,  are  to  be  cut 
off,  two  or  three  inches  beneath  them, 
and  the  Leaves  are  to  be  ftript  off,  fo 
far  as  they  are  plac’d  in  the  Earth 
leaving  no  Side- branch  5  and  fmall 
Top-fprings  of  two  or  three  Years 
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Growth  are  the  beft  for  this  Opera* 
tion. 

CYCLAMINE.  S qg  Sow-bread. 

CYPRESS-TREE  (in  Latin 
Cyprejfus)  is  of  two  forts,  the  Satire , 
or  Garden-Tree ;  the  moft  Pyramidal, 
and  Beautiful  ;  or  that  which  is  pre- 
pofteroufly  call’d  the  Male ,  and  bears 
Cones.  It  was  formerly  reputed  fo 
tender  and  nice  a  Plant,  that  it  was 
only  to  be  found  among  the  curious; 
whereas  it  is  now  in  every  Garden  5 
and  there  were  fome  of  ’em  of  as 
goodly  a  bulk  and  ftature,  at  the  Royal 
Garden  at  Theobalds ,  before  that  Seat: 
was  demolifh’d,  as  moft  were  to  be: 
found  in  Italy.  The  Tradition  is. 
That  the  Cyprefs  is  never  to  be  cut 
and  therefore,  fome  impale  and  wind: 
them  about  like  fo  many  Egyptian 1 
Mummies,  which  heats  the  inner. 
Branches,  for  want  of  Air,  and  pre¬ 
vents  their  coming  to  perfe&ion  : 
and  is  befides  exceeding  troublefome 
and  chargeable  ;  whereas,  there  is  na 
Plant  more  governable  than  the  Cy¬ 
prefs,  which  may  be  cut  to  the  Roots,!? 
and  will  fpring  afrefh-  Raife  them 
from  the  Nurfery  of  Seeds  fown  in 
September ,  or  rather  March  ;  tranfplaw 
them  two  years  after,  and  after  twc 
,  years  more,  cut  the  Mafter-Stem  ou 
the  middle  Shaft  a  handful  breadth 
below  the  Summit ;  (hear  the  fide:: 
and  fmaljer  Sprigs  into  a  conick  0: 
piramidical  Form ;  and  keep  them 
clipped  from  April  to  September ,  a: 
there  is  occafion  ;  by  which  method 
they’ll  grow  furnifh’d  to  the  foot,  ant 
be  the  moft  beautiful  Trees  in  tin: 
World,  without  binding  or  (lake 
ftill  remember  to  abate  the  middh 
Stem,  and  raife  the  Collateral  Bran 
ches  to  what  height  you  pleafe  ;  the 
the  middle  Shoot  is  to  be  (horten’d 
yet  it  muft  not  be  dwarf’d,  but  don 
difcreetly,,  fo  as  it  may  not  advanc; 
over-haftily,  till  the  foot  thereof  b; 
perfectly  fqrnifti’d. 

Or,  you  may  fpare  the  Shaft,  aw 
cut  away  all  the  forked  Branches,  re 
ferving  only  fuch  as  radiate  from  thl 
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Jody,  which  being  fhorn  in  due  fea- 
on,  renders  the  Tree  beautiful.  This 
s  a  fecret  worth  the  Gardiners  Learn  - 
ng,  and  may  fave  the  trouble  of 
lakes  and  binding.  Thus  they  may 
>e  form’d  into  Hedges  and  Topiary 
vorks,  or  elfe  by  fowing  the  Seeds  in 
.  (hallow  Furrow,  and  plucking  up 
he  fupernumeraries  ;  for  it  is  fuffici- 
nt  in  this  Work  to  leave  them  with- 
n  a  Foot  of  each  other  ;  and  when 
hey  are  about  a  Yard  high,  cut  off 
heir  tops,  keep  the  (ides  clipp’d, 
hat  they  afcend  but  by  degrees,  and 
bicken  at  the  bottom  as  they  climb  ; 
hus  in  fix  or  eight  years,  they  make 
he  beft  Hedges  in  the  World,  Holly 
‘xcepted.  Don’t  clip  your  Cyprefs. 
ace  in  Autumn,  and  doath  them  if 
'oung,  againft  the  cold  Eaftern  Winds ; 
or  the  firli  only  difcolours,  but  fel- 
lom  or  never  hurts  them. 

If  you  would  have  your  Cyprefs  in 
tandard,  and  grow  wild  (which  may 
n  time  come  to  be  of  a  large  fubftance, 
it  for  the  mod  immortal  of  Timber  ; 
in-d,  indeed,  are  the  lead  obnoxious 
o  the  rigours  of  Winter,  provided 
:hey  be  never  clipp’d  or  disbranch’d) 
)Iant  of  the  Male-forts.  It  profpers 
vonderfully  where  the  Ground  is  hot 
md  gravelly  5  and  of  this  Tree,  the 
Venetians  make  great  profit. 

Great  Plantations  of  them  may  be 
nade  in  the  following  manner.  If 
/ou  receive  the  Seed  in  Nuts  which 
ifes  to  be  gather’d  thrice  a  year  (but 
eldom  ripening  with  us)  expofe  them 
:o  the  Sun  till  they  gape,  or  lay  them 
lear  a  gentle  Fire,  or  put  them  in 
warm  Water,  by  which  means  the 
Seeds  will  be  eadly  fhaken  out  ;  for 
f  you*  have  them  open  before,  they 
id  not  yield  half  their  Crop.  About 
:he  beginning  of  April,  or  fooner, 
if  the  Weather  be  fhowery,  prepare 
in  even  Bed  of  fine  Earth,  and  clap 
it  down  with  your  Spade,  as  Gardi¬ 
ners  do  for  Purflain-feed  :  Upon  this 
Irew  the  Seeds  pretty  thick,  then  lift 
ome  more  Moiftd  over  them  about 
naif  an  inch  deep  ;  water  them  duly 
ifter  Sun-fet,  unlefs  the  Seafon  do  it  j 
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and  after  a  Year’s  growth,  for  they 
will  be  an  inch  high  in  little  more 
chan  a  Month,  you  may  tranfplanc 
them.  In  watering,  it’s  better  to 
dew  them  with  a  Broom  or  Spergi- 
cory,  than  to  hazard  die  beating  them 
out  with  the  common  Watering-pot. 
When  they  are  well  come  up,  be  {pa¬ 
ring  of  your  Water,  and  weed  them 
when  the  Weeds  are  young,  left  you 
other-wife  pull  them  up  with  the  laid 
Weeds. 

The  Timber  of  the  Cyprefs- tree 
ufeful  for  Chefts,  Mufical-Inftruments, 
and  other  Utenfiis  ;  for  it  relifts  the 
Worm-moth,  and  all  putrefa&ion,  be¬ 
en  Life  of  the  bicternefs  of  its  Juice.  Ie 
never  rifts  or  cleaves,  but  with  greae 
violence.  The  Venetians  formerly 
made  a  considerable  Revenue  of  It 
out  of  Candy ,  till  the  Foreft  of  it 
there  being  fet  on  Fire,  either  by  Ma¬ 
lice,  or  Accident,  in  1400,  Burnt  fe- 
ven  Years  together,  by  reafon  of  the 
unftuous  nature  of  the  Timber^  The 
Gates  of  St.  Peter' s  Church  at  Rome, 
were  fram’d  of  this  Material,  and  la- 
fted  6ou»  Years,  as  frefh  as  if  they 
had  been  New,  till  Pope  Eugeniu 5  or¬ 
der’d  Gates  of  Brafs  in  their  (lead. 
TheChefts  of  the  Egyptian  Mummies 
are  many  of  them  of  this  Material* 
The  Inhabitants  of  Crete  and  Adaltha 
make  ufe  of  it  in  their  Buildings. 
The  Root  of  the  wilder  fort  is  of 
incomparable  Beauty  for  its  crifp’d 
Undulations,  It  was  formerly  made 
ufe  of  for  Shipping,  by  Alexander , 
and  others;  and  feme  will  have  it, 
that  Gopher  whereof  JVoah’s  Ark  wag 
Built,  was  Cyprefs.  Plato  preferr’d 
it  to  Brafs  it  felf  for  Writing  his 
Laws  on.  The  Chips  of  this  Wood 
are  precious  for  the  improvement  of 
the  Air,  and  give  a  curious  flavour  to 
Mufcadines,  and  other  rich  Wine?. 
It  is  a  Specifick  for  the  Lungs,  as 
fending  forth  moft  fweet  and  aroma- 
tick  Emiflions,  when  clipp’d  or  handl’d, 
and  the  Chips  or  Cones  being  burnt, 
exringuifli  Moths,  and  expel  Gnats 
and  Fries.  Neither  is  the  Gum  of 
it  much  inferiour  to  Turpentine. 
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D  ACE, and  D  ARE-FISHING; 

thefe  two  Fifties,  as  alfo  a  Roach, 
are  much  of  a  kind,  both  in  manner 
of  Feeding,  cunning,  goodnefs,  and 
commonly  in  fize.  They  will  bite  at 
any  Fly,  but  efpecially  at  the  Stone 
Caddice-Fly,  or  May-Fly,  the  latter 
end  of  April,  and  mo  ft  part  of  May  ; 
’tis  an  excellent  Bait,  floating  on  the 
top  of  the  Water,  of  which  you  may 
gather  great  quantities  from  the 
Reeds  and  Sedge  by  the  Water-ftde, 
or  from  Haw-thorn-Bufhes,  that 
grow  near  the  Bank  of  a  fhallow 
gravel-Stream,  whereon  they  very 
much  delight  to  hang  ;  alfo  at  Ant- 
Flies,  whereof  the  blackifh  are  the 
beft,  found  in  Mole-hills,  in  June, 
July,  Augufi,  and  September ,  which 
may  be  preferved  for  your  ufe,  by  put¬ 
ting  them  alive  into  a  Glafs-Bottle, 
having  firft  laid  therein  fome  of  the 
moift  Earth  from  whence  you  gather’d 
them,  with  fome  of  the  roots  of  the 
Grafs  of  the  faid  Hillock,  and  laying 
a  clod  of  Earth  over  the  Bottle 5  but 
if  you  would  preferve  them  above  a 
Month,  put  them  into  a  large  Runlet, 
whofe  infide  is  firft  wafhed  with 
Water  and  Honey,  and  they’ll  keep 
three  Months  :  But  the  beft  time  to 
make  ufe  of  them  is,  when  they 
Swarm,  which  is  generally  about  the 
latter  end  of  July,  and  beginning  of 
Augufi. 

This  fort  of  Fifh,  in  a  warm  day, 
rarely  refufes  a  Fly  at  the  top  of  the 
Water  5  but  remember,  when  you 
fifh  under  Water  for  him,  ’tis  beft  to 
be  within  an  handful,  or  fomething 
more  of  the  Ground  :  But  if  you 
would  find  Dace,  or  Dare  in  Winter  ; 
then  about  AlL-hotLantide,  wherever 
you  fee  Heaths  or  Sandy  Ground 
Plowing  up,  follow  the  Plough,  and 
you  11  find  a  white  Worm  with  a  red 
Head,  as  big  as  the  top  of  a  Man's 
little  Finger,  very  fofr,  that  is  nothing 
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but  the  Spawn  of  a  Beetle  5  thefe  ga* 
ther,  and  put  them  into  a  Veffel,  with 
fome  of  the  Earth  from  whence  they 
were  taken,  and  you  may  keep  them 
all  the  Winter  for  an  excellent  Bait. 

DAFFODIL  (in  Latin ,  Narcif- 
fits)  ;  of  this  Flower  there  are  a 
great  many  forts  varioufly  diverfified. 
I.  The  incomparable  Daffodil,  with  a 
Angle  Flower,  or  fix  pale,  yellow, 
large  Leaves,  with  roundifh  points,  a 
deeper  yellow  Cut  in  the  middle,  and 
the  edges  Indented.  2,.  That  with 
a  double  Flower  or  Cup,  whofe  out- 
leaves  are  like  the  laft,  but  the  mid¬ 
dle,  large,  thick,  and  double,  of 
larger  yellow  Leaves,  the  fhorter  and 
deeper  yellow  Cup,  broken  and  mixt 
among  them,  forming  a  large  and 
beautiful  Flower.  3.  The  great  dou¬ 
ble  French  Daffodil,  whofe  Leaves  and 
Stalks  are  fhorter  than  the  former, 
bearing  'one  fair  double  Flower,  with 
pointed  Leaves,  fo  much  crouded  to¬ 
gether,  and  fo  thin,  that  in  Rainy 
Weather  they  ftick  to  one  another, 
and  never  open;  but  otherwife  the 
Flower  appears,  having  a  pale  yellow 
colour  almoft  white.  4.  The  lefler 
double  French  Daffodil,  having  a  weak 
Stalk,  and  fine  double  Flower  of 
fharp-pointed  Leaves,  fhorter  by  de¬ 
grees  to  the  middle,  like  a  Star,  with 
fix  points,  yellower  than  the  former, 
yet  pale,  and  opening  finely.  $.  The 
double  white  Daffodil  of  Virginia , 
riles  from  between  two  fmall  green 
Leaves  half  a  foot  high,  with  a  fair 
double  white  Flower,  like  the  laft, 
but  a  fmall,  long,  white  Fork  comes 
from  the  middle  of  it.  It  cannot  en¬ 
dure  Winter,  and  muft  be  fet  in  a 
warm  place.  <5.  The  double  white 
Daffodil,  which  needs  no  defcription, 
being  fo  common  ;  and  every  other 
Year,  in  June,  or  is  to  be  taken 
up,  keeping  the  bigg-eft  Roots  to  fee: 
again.  Thefe  generally  flower  in 
March  and  April,  and  are  the  beft 
kind  of  Legitimate  Daffodils,  that 
bear  one  Flower  on  a  ftalk. 

The  next  that  follow,  are  fuch  as; 
bear  many  Flowers  on  a  Stalk,  but: 
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the  Flowers  fingle.  And,  i.  The 
great  yellow  Daffodil  of  Africa ,  which 
is  the  beft  of  the  kind,  having  greener 
and  longer  Leaves  than  the  other  - 
and  on  a  Stalk  fhorter  than  the  Leaves, 
if  the  Root  be  old,  are  ten  or  twelve 
great,  fair,  fhining,  yellow  colour'd 
Flowers,  with  large  Cups,  of  a  deep¬ 
er  yellow,  Sweet-fcented.  2.  The 
great  Briraft  one*, colour’d  Daffodil, 
with  narrower  Leaves,  bearing  four 
or  five  Flowers  on  a  Stalk,  of  a  bright 
Lemmon-colour,  at  firft  opening  a 
round  Saffron-colour’d  Cup,  but  the 
Flower  afterwards  turns  to  a  fullen 
Brimftone-colour ,  the  Cup  paler , 
iweet  like  the  former.  3.  The  French 
Daffodil,  white-Leaved,  and  yellow- 
Cupped,  Tweeter  fcented,  and  bearing 
eight  or  ten  Flowers  on  a  Stalk.  4. 
£he  white  Daffodils,  with  many 
Flowers,  like  the  la  ft,  but  all  white, 
in  Flower  and  Cup  ^  of  thefe,  the 
jreateft  is  of  mofl  value. 

As  for  the  many  flowered  Daffo 
dils  that  are  double,  the  principal 
ire,  1.  The  double  yellow  Daffodil 
of  Cyprus ,  with  many  Flowers,  bear¬ 
ing  four  or  five  fmall,  double,  pale, 
yellower  Flowers,  Strong  fcented  5 
md  being  tender,  muft  be  defended 
:rom  the  Winter-Frofts.  2.  The 
Turkey  Daffodil,  with  a  double  Crown, 
bearing  four  or  five  fmall  Milk- 
white  Flowers,  with  a  double  yellow 
Cup,  of  many  fmall,  fhort,  yellow 
Leaves,  exceeding  fweet,  but  not  fo 
tender  as  the  laft.  3.  The  double 
Daffodil  of  Confiantinople,  with  many 
Flowers,  like  the  laft  in  Leaf  and 
Stalk,  bearing  four  or  five  double 
white  Flowers,  their  Leaves  difor- 
derly,  with  many  pieces  of  yellow 
Cups  among  them.  There  is  alfo  a- 
ftother,  whofe  Cup-leaves  are  edged 
With  purple,  both  of  them  fine  Flowers. 

The  next  in  courfe,  are  thofe  call’d 
Sun-quills,  or  Rufh- Daffodils.  And, 
l.  The  white  Imperial  Daffodil, 
which  has  a  fmall,  round,  black  Root, 
whence  fpring  three  or  four  fmall 
Hufli-like  Leaves,  and  on  whofe  Stalk 
*row  three  or  four  little  Flowers,  of 
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fix  white  Leaves,  and  a  round  Cup  in 
the  middle  of  the  fame  colour.  Ano» 
ther  there  is,  the  Leaves  of  which 
turn  back  again  $  another  of  the  fame 
fafhion,  but  of  a  Gold-colour  •  a 
third  turning  back,  the  Flower  pale 
yellow,  and  the  Cup  white  5  and  a 
fourth,  whofe  Flower  is  white,  and 
Cup  yellow.  2.  The  Rufh- Daffodil, 
with  a  great  Cup,  being  bigger  in  all 
its  parts  than  any  of  the  former,  ulu- 
ally  with  three  Flowers  on  a  Stalk, 
but  larger  than  the  reft  5  the  outer 
Leaves  yellow,  turning  fame  what  to¬ 
wards  the  Cup,  which  is  big  in  pro¬ 
portion,  but  of  a  deeper  yellow  co¬ 
lour,  3.  The  double  Rufh-Daffodil, 
every  way  like  the  common  one,  only 
the  Flower  is  thick  and  double,  made  of 
feveral  rows  of  Leaves,  with  the  pieces 
of  their  Cups  betwixt  every  row  of  big¬ 
ger  Leaves,  all  of  a  fair  yellow  colour. 

The  next  fort  which  goes  by  it  felf, 
is  the  great  Sea-Daffodil,  or  Matthi - 
olus's  third  Daffodil,  which  has  a  far 
bigger  Root  than  any  of  the  reft, 
Leaves  generally  fix,  of  a  whitifh 
green,  as  thick  and  broad  again  as 
any  other,  but  not  fo  long  as  fome 
of  them  5  from  the  middle  and  fides 
whereof^  fometimes  come  up  two  or 
three  great  Stalks  a  foot  high,  with 
ten  or  twelve  Flowers,  or  more,  on 
the  top,  each  of  fix  fpread  white 
Leaves,  with  a  white  fhort  Cup  in 
the  middle,  being  flat  on  the  Leaves, 
divided  into  fix  corners  ;  from  whence 
proceed  white  Threads  turning  up 
their  ends,  and  fome  others  in  the 
middle,  tipt  with  a  yellow  Pendant, 
feldom  fpringing  till  April ,  and  not 
flowering  till  May,  or  beginning  of 
June  :  It  fhould  be  planted  under  a 
South-Wall,  and  needs  not  removing 
for  twenty  Years  ;  and  if  at  any  time 
fet  again,  let  it  be  prefently. 

As  for  the  Baftard  kinds,  fome  of 
the  beft  of  them,  and  fuch  as  are 
biggeft  and  moft  known  (hall  be  taken 
notice  of.  1.  The  great  yellow  Spa- 
nif, )  Baftard-Daffodil,  whofe  Root  af- 
fetts  deep  ground  *  Leaves  thick,  ftiff, 
and  gray ifh- green,  Stalk  three  foot 
°  3  high, 
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high,  bearing  one  large  yellow  Flower 
of  fix  (hare  Leaves,  and  a  great 
Trunk  in  the  middle,  a  little  crump 
led,  wide-open  at  the  mouth*  and 
turning  up  the  brims.  2.  The  great 
white  Spaniff)  Badard-Daffodil,  lefs 
than  the  lad  every  way,  its  Flower 
Milk- white  :  There  are  two  Spaniff) 
ones  more  of  this  kind,  but  leffer. 
5.  The  greated  double  Ballard,  or 
Tradefcants  double  Daffodil,  the  big- 
ged  and  bed  formed  of  any,  with  a 
£»talk  about  a  foot  high,  bearing  a 
fair  great  Flower,  largely  fpread  open, 
containing  a  multitude  offpale,  little, 
yellow  Leaves,  of  a  deep  yellow, 
growing  in  rows  one  under  another, 
fhorter  and  fhorter  by  degrees  to  the 
middle  of  the  Rower,-  4.  Tug  fee's 
great  double  Badard-Daffodil,  very 
like  the  lad,  but  not  fo  well  fpread 
open,  nor  Cups  broken  into  fucb  good 
partings  5.  The  leffer  Badard,  or 
WHmods  Daffodil,  of  a  longer  fhape, 
tho’  leffer  Flower,  feldom  opening 
alike,  having  a  great  double  Trunk, 
in  fome  unbroken,  in  others  half-bro- 
ken,  and  throwing  itfelf  among  the 
other  Leaves.  6.  The  lead  double 
Badard,  or  JParkinfons  double  Daffo¬ 
dil,  like  the  lad,  but  lefs,  and  of  a 
greenidi  yellow.  7.  The  double  £«- 
glifb  Badard-Daffodil  5  the  Flower 
double,  of  pale-yellow  outer  Leaves, 
but  fome  parts  or  fides  of  the  Flower 
of  a  greenidi  yellow.  8.  The  golden 
double  narrow-leav’d  Daffodil,  bearing 
one  double  Flower  of  dx  yellow  outer 
Leaves,  and  many  fimller,  of  a  deeper 
yellow,  thick  fet  together  in  the 
middle,  pointing  forth,  different  from 
all  the  red,  as  rare  and  preferable  as 
any.  9.  The  white  Badard,  or  Rufh- 
Daffodil,  the  Stalk  of  which  is  about 
a  foot  high,  bears  one  fmail  white 
Flower,  of  dx  fmail  and  (hort  Leaves, 
Handing  about  the  Trunk  that  is  very 
wide-open  at  the  brims  ;  the  outmod 
fmail  ones  fomewhat  greenidi,  the 
great  Trunks  Milk-white.  10.  The 
great  yellow  Badard  Rufli-Daffodil, 
has  a  bigger  Trunk,  longer,  and  of  a 
yellow  colour  5  there  are  two  or 
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three  of  the  kind,  differing  only  in 
bignefs,  and  one  dowering  a  Month 
later  than  the  red. 

As  to  the  Nature  of  Daffodils,  in 
general,  they  are  hardy,  great  en- 
creafers,  tho’  feme  of  them  are  very 
tender,  and  ought  to  be  planted  in 
good  Earth,  and  a  warm  place,  freed 
as  much  as  maybe  from  the  Winter’s 
annoyance  ^  they  are  mod  of  them  to 
be  taken  up  in  June,  and  kept  dry  till 
September ,  and  then  Set.  To  make 
varieties  of  them,  the  Seeds  of  the 
bed  fingle  ones,  for  the  double  bear 
none,  are  to  be  fov/n  in  September ,  in 
fuch  places  where  they  may  dand  two 
or  three  Years  e’re  remov’d  ;  and  then 
in  June  taken  up,  but  prefently  fet 
again  in  good  Ground,  at  convenient 
didances.  The  Root  of  Daffodils! 
provokes  Vomiting,,  and  the  Leaves! 
bruifed  are  good  for  St.  Anthony  s  Fire. 

DAIRY  or  DAIRY-HOUSE* 
a  Place  where  Milk  and  Milk- meats* 
as  Butter,  Cheefe,  Whay,  gre  are 
made  or  kept.  See  Calves,  Kine ,  Milk-' 
ing ,  &c. 

DAISY,  Double ,  ill  Latin t  Beilin 
flore  plena)  a  Flower  of  which  there 
are  various  forts,  principally  the- 
greater  White,  the  all  Red,  the  great 
Red  and  White  Daiiie,  abortive,  na¬ 
ked,  double,  green  Dai  fie,  <&c.  all!! 
which  flower  in  April ,  and  may  eafily 
be  encreas’d,  by  parting  the  Roots  in: 
the  Spring,  or  Autumn  •  but  if  they 
dand  too  much  in  the  Sun,  unlefsi 
often  water’d,  it  will  foon  fcorch  and 
dedroy  ’em, 

D  A  N  D  E  L  E  O  N,  (in  Latin,  Deny 
Leonis )  an  Herb,  which  if  foak’d  it 
feveral  Waters,  to  Extraft  the  Bitter 
nefs,  tho' fomewhat  Opening,  is  verj 
wholfom,  and  little  inferior  to  Sue: 
cory,  Endive,  ’Tis  alf©  good  tc 

drengthen  the  Liver,  and  to  provoke 
Urine  :  The  French  Country -Peophi 
eat  the  Roots  of  Dandelion ,  with  Oil 
Vinegar  and  Salt,  and  count  it  a  dei 
licious  Sailer. 

DARNEL  or  COCKLE,  ] 
Weed  that  grows  amidd,  and  is  hurt: 
ful  to  Corn. 

DA  RT  AR- 
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D  A  R  T  A  R  S.  See  Chin-Scab. 

D  A  Y-N  E  T  5  it’s  generally  ufed 
for  the  taking  of  Larks,  Buntings, 
Martins,  Hobbies,  or  any  Birds  which 
play  in  the  Air,  and  will  Hoop,  eh 
i  ther  to  Stale,  Prey,  Gig,  Glafs,  or 
i  the  like  ;  'tis  made  of  fine  Pack-thread, 
the  Mafhes  fmall,  and  not  above  half 
an  inch  fquare  each  way;  the  length 
muft  be  about  three  Fathom,  and  the 
■  breadth  one  and  not  more  ;  the  fhape 
is  ;like  the  Crow-Net,  and  muft  be 
;  verg’d  about  in  the  fame  manner  with 
a  ftrong  fmall  Cord,  and  the  two 
i  ends  extended  upon  two  fmall  long 
:  Poles  fuitable  to  the  breadth  of  the 
!  Net,  with  four  Stakes,  Tail  firings, 
i  and  Drawing-lines,  as  aforefaid. 

I  Thefe  Nets  are  to  be  laid  oppofite  to 
;  each  other,  yet  fo  clofe  and  even  to- 
i  gether,  that  when  they  are  drawn  and 
I  pulled  over,  the  lides  and  edges  may 
meet.  Afterwards  the  Nets  being 
ffalked  down  with  ftrcng  Stalks,  very 
ftifty  on  their  Lines,  fo  as  with  any 
:  nimble  twitch  you  may  caft  to  and  fro 
at  pleafure,  you  fhould  then  fallen  to 
the  upper  end  of  the  foremoft  Staves, 
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your  Hand-lines,  or  Drawing-cords, 
which  muft  be  at  the  leaft  a  dozen  fa¬ 
thom  long,  and  fo  extend  them  of 
fuch  a  reafonable  ftraightnefs,  as  with 
little  ftrength  they  may  raife  up  the 
Nets  and  caft  them  over  ;  when  the 
Nets  are  laid,  place  about  twenty  or 
-thirty  paces  beyond  them,  your  Staves, 
decoys,  or  playing  wantons  upon  per¬ 
ching  Boughs,  which  will  not  only 
,  entice  Birds  of  their  own  Feather  to 
ftoop,  but  even  Hawks,  and  Birds  of 
Prey  to  fwoop  into  your  Nets. 

The  Seafon  for  thefe  Nets,  is  from 
Augufl  to  November,  and  the  time  to 
plant  them,  muft  be  before  Sun  riling; 
and  the  milder  the  Air  is,  brighter 
the  Sun,  and  pleafanter  the  Morning, 
the  better  will  the  Sport  be,  and  of 
longer  duration  j  And  the  place  that 
fihould  be  pitch’d  upon  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  fhould  be  Plain  and  Champalo, 
either  on  Barley- Stubbles,  green  Lays, 
or  level  and  flat  Meadows  ;  and  ths 
places  muft  be  remote  from  any  Villa¬ 
ges,  but  near  adjacent  to  Corn- fields® 
bee  Clap-Net. 


DEAD-TOPS,  are  Dileafes  in 
Trees ;  for  big  Plants  that  upon  their 
removal  have  had  their  tops  cut  off, 
are  apt  to  dye  from  the  place  they 
were  cut  off  at,  to  the  next  Sprig  or 
Branch  upon  them :  For  the  Curing 
whereof,  thefe  dead  parts  ought  to  be 


cut  off*  clofe  to  the  next  good  T  wig  or 
Shoot,  and  Clay’d  over,  as  in  Graft¬ 
ing  ;  that  the  Head  may  be  well 
grown  over  by  fuch  Twig  or  Shoor9 
and  the  Wet  prevented  getting 
into  the  Pith,  to  dammage  the 

Tree'  O  4  DEANS- 
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DEANSAPPLE,  a  Fruit  much 
efteem'd  in  Deyonfbne  upon  account  of 
fits  lingular  Virtue  for  the  making  of 
Cider. 

DEAN-P  EAR,  or  Michael-Pear , 
Is  about  the  bignefs  and  form  of  the 
Gray  Butter-Pear ,  with  a  thick  fhort 
Stalk,  fmooth  Skin,  greenilh  Colour, 
which  comes  to  yellow,  when  ripe  ; 
the  Juice  is  fweet,  but  not  well  re- 
lifh’d,  tho’  a  little  perfum’d  :  It  fhould 
be  gather’d  pretty  green,  and  eaten 
before  it’s  quite  yellow.  It’s  fruitful 
in  all  Soils,  beautiful  when  ripe,  and 
bears  fooneff,  if  grafted  on  a  Quince. 
3Tis  ripe  the  latter  end  of  September 
and  October, 

DEAFFORESTE  D,difcharged 
from  being  a  Foreft,  exempted  from 
the  Foreft-Laws. 

D  E  B  E  N  T  U  R  E,  (in  Traffic h)  the 
allowance  of  Cuftom  paid  inward, 
which  a  Merchant  draws  back,  upon 
Exportation  of  thofe  Goods,  that 
,  were  formerly  Imported.  Debentures 
are  alfo  given  at  Court  to  the  Servants 
in  the  King’s  Houfhold,  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  their  Wages,  Salaries,  &c. 
and  the  like  Bills  are  us’d  in  the  Ex - 
zhecjuer . 

DEBTOR,  one  that  is  indebted 
to  another. 


DECEMBER;  ’Tis  a  proper 
time  in  this  Month,  toHoufe  old  Cat- 
tel,  to  cut  all  forts  of  Timber  and 
other  Trees  for  Building,  or  other 
UtenfiJs;  to  fell  Coppices,  to  plant  all 
forts  of  Trees  that  fhed  their  Leaves, 
and  are  natural  to  our  Englijh  Clime, 
and  not  too  render,  to  Blood  Horfes, 
Fatten  Swine,  and  Kill  them  ;  to 
Plough  up  Land  for  Beans,  to  drain 
Corn-fields  where  Water  offends,  to 
water  or  overflow  Meadows,  and  to 
•deftroy  Ant-Hills  ;  To  put  Sheep  and 
Hoggs  to  the  Peafe-rick,  and  fat  them 
for  the  Market;  Now  isalfp  the  time 
to  Dig  a  Weedy  Hop-garden,  to  carrj 


Dung  into  it,  and  to  mix  it  with 
Earth  ;  as  alfo  to  feed  weak  Flocks  oi 
Bees.  ,  .  , 

The  Operations  of  the  Orchard  and 
Kitchen  Garden,  are  to  prune  and  nail 


a.  • 
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Wall-fruit,  which  yet  may  better  be 
deferr’d  longer  a  Month  or  two  ;  to 
prune  Standard-Trees  that  are  hardy, 
to  plant  Vine-Stocks  for  Grafting,  to 
fow  Pomace  of  Cider-preffings,  to 
raife  Nurferies,  and  to  fet  all  forts  of 
Kernels,  Stones,  &c.  to  fow  likewife 
for  early  Beans  and  Peafe,  tho’  that  is 
better  deferr’d,  unlefs  the  Winter 
prove  very  moderate,  but  no  other 
frefh  Sallet  is  to  be  expended  than  from 
the  hot  Bed  ;  you  may  continue  to 
trench  Ground,  and  prepare  Dung  for 
Borders,  or  the  planting  of  Fruit- 
trees  during  all  the  Month  ;  towards 
the  end  whereof,  or  the  beginning  of 
the  fucceeding  Month,  your  Vine- 
fhoots  are  to  be  prun’d  and  cut  off  to 
the  very  Root,  fave  one  or  two  of 
the  ftouteft,  to  be  left  with  three  or 
four  eyes  of  young  Wood  ;  neither 
muff  it  be  forgotten,  to  turn  and  re- 
frefii  the  Autumnal-Fruit,  left  it  taint, 
and  to  open  the  Windows  where  it 
lies,  in  a  clear  and  ferene  day. 

It  concerns  us  now  to  make  an  end 
of  Houfing  and  Covering,  what  could 
not  be  Houfed  or  Covered  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  viz.  Endive,  Cardoons,  Cellery, 
Articheaks,  Roots,  Colly-flowers, 
Chard-beets,  Leeks,  Fig  trees, 

And  above  all  things,  cave  muft  be 
taken  to  preferve  thofe  Novelties 
which  have  been  begun  by  Art  ;  as 
Peafe,  Beans,  Cabbage,  Lettice,  and 
little  Sallets  ;  and  likewife  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Month,  you  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  fow  early  Peafe  upon  fome 
Banks  made  of  Earth,  rais’d  in  double: 
Slopes  along  by  fome  Wall,  plac’d  in 
a  good  expofition,  and  efpecially  that: 
towards  the  South  ;  and  now  rottena 
Dung  is  tranfported  to  thofe  p  la  cess 
defign’d  to  be  Mucked,  where  ’tisi 
fpread  abroad,  that  the  Rain  and 
Snow-Waters  may  the  better  penetrate 
if,  and  carry  its  Salt  a  little  below 
the  Surface  of  the  Earth,  where  the!: 
Seeds  are  to  be  fown. 

But  one  of  the  principal  Works  ofii 
this  Month,  is  to  make  an  hot  Bed  of: 
long  new  Dung,  four  foot  broad,  and. 
three  high  ;  upon  which,  as  foon  as; 
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:s  great  heat  is  fpent,  fome  good 
right  curl’d  Lattice  is  to  be  town 
nder  Glafs- Bells  *  and  as  foon  as ’tis 
;r6wn  fomewhat  big,  it  mud:  be  taken 
p,  and  planted  in  a  Nurfery,  upon 
nother  hot  Bed,  and  under  other 
Jells,  to  the  number  of  twenty  or 
nore  under  each  $  and  when  they  are 
;rown  reafonably  big  there  alfo,  the 
irgefl  with  a  little  Barth  about  them, 
hould  be  tranfplanted  to  the  number 
f  five  or  fix  under  each  Bell,  to  re¬ 
gain  there  till  they  be  quite  Cabbag’d, 
rhe  fame  is  done  in  the  next  Month  : 
ind  here  ’tis  to  be  noted,  that  when 
vp,  are  railing'  and  forcing  Lettice  in 
he  Winter-feafon,  upon  hot  Beds,  and 
inder  Bells,  you  mufi  often  lift  up 
he  Bells  carefully,  to  take  away  the 
[ead  Leaves,  and.  to  have  their  infides 
Ifo  clean  fed  from  the  filth  and  moi- 
ture  that  gathers  there  in  abundance  ; 
nd  in  a  lair  Sun-fhiny  day  you  mufi: 
ot  fail  to  lift  up  the  Bells,  fo  as 
he  moifiure  may  be  dryed  up  that 
ticks  about  the  Leaves  $  but  the  main 
ufinefs  of  all  is,  to  keep  the  Beds 
ooderately  hot,  by  recruiting,  new 
leating,  and  fermenting  them  from 
ime  to  time,  as  occafion  requires. 

For  the  Provifions  and  Produfts 
if  this  Month,  from  both  the  Or. 
hard,  and  Olitary-Garden,  we  have, 
y  the  affiftance  of  our  Store-  houfe, 
nd  ConfervatOry,  almoft  the  fame 
hings  as  are  mention’d  in  the  Month 
►f  November.  We  may  alfo  now  be¬ 
an  to  have  fome  forced  Afparagus, 
nd  fome  very  green  and  tall  Sorrel, 
n  fpight  of  the  hardeft  Frofi,  with 
pinage,  and  Win  ter- Cabbages,  as 
veil  of  the  bright  and  long-fided  fort, 
which  are  the  moft  delicate)  as  of  the 
reen  fort. 

In  the  Parterre  and  Flower-Garden, 
loftility  is  to  be  exercis’d  againfl 
Vermin,  the  choiceft  Anemonies,  Ra- 
uncula' s,  Carnations,  &c.  are  to  be 
ireferv’d  from  too  much  <  Rain  and 
Jrofis,  and  the  Doors  and  Windows 
f  the  Confervatories  muft  be  well 
totted,  and  Guarded  from  the  pierce-' 
ng  Air,  which  is  to  be  temper’d 
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with  a  Charcoal-fire,  as  you’ll  find  d*« 
refted  in  November •,  but  yet  the  Plants 
are  never  to  be  accuftom’d  to  ic,  uti~ 
lefs  the  utmoft  feverity  of  the  Seafom 
require.  Set  LaureEberries,  Bay-ber¬ 
ries,  &c.  dropping-ripe,  and  look  to 
your  Fountain-pipes,  which  are  to  be 
cover’d  with  frefh  and  warm  Litter  out 
of  the  Stable,  a  good  tbicknefs,  left 
the  Frofts  crack  them.  We  now  have 
fiore  of  Laurel,  and  1  ime  flowers,  with 
fome  Anemonies ,Perfian,  and  common 
Winter-Cyclamen,  black  Hellebore, 
Angle  Primrofes,  flock  Gillifiowers, 
fome  others. 

Fruits  in  prime  or  yet  lafling,  as 
to  Apples,  are  the  Ruffet:n,  Pippin^ 
Leather-Coat ,  Winter  red,  Chef  nut- apple , 
Great-belly,  and  the  Go-no  farther ,  or 
Cats-Head,  with  fome  of  the  preceding 
Month  :  For  Pears,  we  have  the 
Squib-pear,  Spindle-pear ,  Doyoniere , 
Virgin,  Gafcoigne,  Bergamot,  Scarlet- 
pear,  Stopple-pear ,  U  bite ,  Red  and 
French  Wardens,  to  bake  or  roafl, 
Dead  man's  Pear,  &c. 

DECOCTION,  a  kind  of  Phy- 
fick- broth  or  Diet-drink  made  of 
Herbs,  Roots,  Seeds,  Druggs,  &c< 
boil’d  together,  fuch  Ss  common  Mal¬ 
lows,  Marfh-mallows,  Camomile, 
Pellitory,  White  Lilly-roots,  &rc. 

DECOCTION,  LIEUTENANTS, 
of  Angular  efficacy  againfl  Feavers  in 
founder’d  Horfes,  is  thus  prepar’d  5 
“  Take  Carduus  Benediffus,  and  Hyjfop, 
u  of  each  a  handful,  Liquorice-juice  two 
(i  ounces,  Gentian-roots  ftampt  in  a 
i(  Mortar  an  ounce :  Boil  thete  in  a 
“  pint  and  a  half  of  Water  for  half 
u  an  hour  $  then  removing  all  from 

the  Fire,  add  a  pint  of  White- wine, 
“  and  as  much  Saffron,  as  you  can 
c<  take  up  with  three  fingers.  Strain 
out  the  Liquor  for  one  or  two  Dofes:; 
the  next  Day  after  this  Decoftion  is 
taken,  let  your  Horfe  blood  in  the 
Flanks,  and  keep  him  in  a  temperate 
Place. 

DECOY,  a  Place  made  fit  for  the 
catching  of  Wild-Fowl. 

DECOY-DUCK,  a  Dick  that 
flies  abroad,  and  lights  into  company 

o_f 
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of  wild  ones ;  and  being  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  them,  by  her  allures 
ment,  Hie  draws  them  into  the  De-' 
coy-place,  where  they  become  a 
Prey. 

DEER,  a  wild  Beall:  of  the  Fo- 
seft. 

D E E  R  C  OLOU  R.  See  Colours 
&f  a  Horfc . 

DEE  R  H  A  Y  E  S,  Engines,  or 
large  Nets  made  of  Cords,  to  catch 
Deer  with. 

DEER-NECKS,  in  Kories.  See 
Weeks. 

DELF,  a  Quarry  or  Mine  where 
Stone  or  Coal  is  digged,  from  the 
Saxon  Word  Delwan,  to  delve  or  dig. 
Delf  of  Coal ,  Coal  lying  in  Veins 
under-ground,  before  it  is  dug  up  ; 
and  a  Delve  of  Coals ,  is  a  certain  quan¬ 
tity  of  Coals,  digged  out  of  the  Mine 
Or  Pit. 

D  E  M  A  I N  or  DEMEANS,  (in 
common  Speech)  is  the  Lord’s  Chief 
JManour-pIace,  with  the  Lands  thereto 
belonging,  which  he,  and  his  Anceftors 
have  from  time  to  time  kept  in  their 
own  Manual- Occupation  $  but  in  a 
Law-fenfe ,  all  the  parts  of  the  Ma- 
nour  (excepting  what  is  in  the  Hands 
of  Free  holders)  are  faid  to  be  De-\ 
vneans. 

DEMI-AIR  or  DEMI-V OLT, 
(in  Horfemanffip)  one  of  the  feven  ar¬ 
tificial  Motions  of  an  Horle  $  being  an 
’Air  in  which  his  Fore  parts  are  more 
raiRd  than  in  Terra  a  Terra  ^  but  the 
motion  of  the  Hovfe’s  Leggs  is  more 
quick  in  the  latter  than  in  the  Demi- 
volt .  See  Terra  a  Terra. 

D  E  M  U  R  R  A  G  E,  (in  Traffick )  an 
allowance  to  the  Mafter  of  a  Snip,  by 
the  Merchants,  for  flaying  in  a  Port, 
longer  than  the  time  firft  appointed 
for  his  departure. 

DENBIGH,  (in  Worth  Wales )  a 
Maritime  County,  lying  betwixe 
Is lint fh> re  on  the  Eafr,  Carnarvonfhire  on 
the  Weft,  the  Irifh  Sea  on  the  North, 
2nd  Merionethshire  on  the  South.  It 
contains  41000©  Acres  of  Ground, 
and  about  6400  Houfes.  The  Air  is 
pretty  cold,  but  good  $  the  Soil  bar- 
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ren,  particularly  the  Weft-part  5  the 
middle  where  the  Clwyd  runs  is  plain 
and  very  Fruitful ;  the  reft,  excep 
what  lies  upon  the  Dee ,  is  not  fc 
Fertile  5  and  indeed,  is  in  many  pla 
ces  very  full  of  Hills,  refembling  the 
Battlements  of  Walls  ^  on  the  top;: 
of  which,  when  the  Vapours  rife  ir 
the  Morning,  in  the  Summer-time,  ii 
fore  (hews  a  fair  day  to  follow.  Ii 
returns  to  Parliament  but  one  Knigh: 
of  the  Shire,  and  one  Burgefs  only  fo:; 
Denbigh  the  County-Town. 

DENMARK.  See  Swedeland. 

DENSHIRING.  See  Burnim 
of  Land. 

DENTED  VERGE,  (amon^ 
Herbalifts)  fueh  Leaves  of  Plants  as 
are  notched  about  the  edges  or  brim 
whereof  Pome  are  fine  dented,  other 
large  or  deep-dented,  or  cut  into  the 
Leaf. 

DERBYSHIRE,  an  Inland 
County,  bounded  Eaftward  by  Wot 
tinghamftire ,  Weftward  by  Stafford 
[hire ,  Northward  by  York/hire,  am 
Southward  by  Leicefierfhire.  Its  iengtl: 
from  Norch  to  South,  being  at  leal 
50  Miles  $  its  breadth  from  Eaft  t<: 
Weft  2  $  j  in  which  compafs  of  Groun< 
ic  is  faid  to  contain  680000  Act^r 
and  about  2  u  50  Houfes  :  The  wholl 
is  divided  into  fix  Hundreds,  when 
are  an  hundred  and  fix  Parifhes,  ann 
eleven  Market-Towns,  among  which 
the  County-Town  only  is  privileg’d  t: 
fend  Members  to  Parliament. 

This  County  enjoys  a  wholfom: 
Air,  the  River  Derwent,  which  run 
through  it  Southward  into  the  Trent 
divides  it  into  two  parts,  the  one  Eat; 
and  the  other  Weft  :  The  Eaft  fide,  i 
Plain  and  Fruitful  ;  the  Weft,  Hilly 
and  not  fo  Fertile,  except  in  fom 
rich  Valleys.  In  genera],  the  Count; 
abounds  in  Coal,  Lead,  and  Iron 
Mines  5  neither  is  it  deficient  in  Mfl 
terials  for  Euilding;  for  here  is  ncj 
only  good  Clay  for  Bricks,  excelled 
Free-ttone,  and  Lime  ftone,  but  eve 
Alabafter,  and  Marble,  both  black  anil 
gray  5  here  is  alfo  plenty  of  Cryfta.: 
and  whole  Qtiarries  of  Mill*fton8! 
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nd  Whet-dones,  in  the  Working 
vhereof  there  are  a  great  many  Hands 
:mploy'd,  before  they  come  to  be  dif- 
)erfed  over  the  Kingdom. 

More  particular  mention  fhould  be 
nade  of  the  wonderful  Peak  in  the 
Sforth-Wed  parts  of  this  County,  fo 
amous  for  its  Lead- Mines,  Quarries, 
tnd  admirable  Caves  ;  which  lad,  are 
Fhree  in  number,  and  didinguifh’d  by 
:he  Names  of,  The  Devil’s  Arfe ,  E/den- 
Hole}  and  Pools-Hole ,  being  of  prodigi¬ 
ous  Dimenfions  :  From  the  fil'd  of 
:hem  comes  a  Water,  which,  they  fay, 
:bbs  and  flows  no  lefs  than  four  times 
in  an  Hour,  and  keep  its  Tide ;  Elden-  1 
Hole  is  very  fpacious,  but  with  a  low 
ind  narrow  Entrance,  and  the  top  full 
of  Hides,  hanging  down  like  a  Taper. 
Neither  is  the  wonderful  variety  of 
Wells  in  this  County  to  be  paflfed  over 
:n  lilence,  nor  the  Virtue  of  their 
Water  in  the  Cure  of  many  Difeafes  • 
particularly,  Buxton-Wells ,  which  are 
aine  Springs  ifliiing  out  of  a  Rock, 
within  the  compafs  of  eight  or  nine 
yards  ;  whereof  eight  are  warm,  and 
the  ninth  exceeding  Cold  :  About  an 
hundred  yards  off,  is  another  hot 
Spring  ;  and  not  far  from  it,  a  cold 
One.  Tbedlafton-Well ,  in  Thodlafton- 
Parifb,  is  faid  to  be  lingular  in  the 
Cure  of  old  Ulcers,  and  even  the  Le- 
prolie  itfelf.  Quarndon  Springs,  near 
Derby ,  are  much  of  the  fame  nature 
with  Tunbridge  Waters  in  the  County 
of  Kent ,  and  the  Spaws  in  Vjrkffjire ; 
being  as  drong  of  the  Mineral,  and  as 
effectual  in  the  Operation  :  Neither 
are  Stanley-Springs  much  different,  on¬ 
ly  they  are  not  altogether  fo  drong  : 
Near  Wirkfworth  are  two  Springs,  of 
which  one  is  Warm,  and  the  other 
Cold  ;  and  fo  near  each  other,  that  a 
Man  may  put  one  Hand  in  the  Cold, 
and  the  other  in  the  Warm. 

DETERGENT  or  DETER¬ 
SIVE,  that  is  of  a  fcouring,  cieanfing 
or  purifying  Quality. 

A  DETERGENT,  a  fcouring 
or  cleanling  Medicine.  The  following 
particular  Detergents  for  a  Gangreen  in 
Horfes  are  thus  made.  1.  44  Take  of 


Crude  Allum,  a  pound  5  German 
“  Copperas  in  coarfe  powder,  half  a 
46  pound  ;  and  Verdegreafe  powder’d 
44  fine,  three  ounces ;  boil  all  toge- 
44  ther  in  a  Gallon  of  drong  Vinegar, 
44  to  the  confumption  of  one  half  ; 
Referve  the  undrained  Liquor  for  life, 
in  a  Glafs-vial,  ihaking  the  Glafs  as 
often  as  ’tis  apply  *d  5  and  in  cafe  it 
proves  too  weak,  add  to  each  quart 
two  ounces  o  1  Aqua  for  tis.  2.  44  Take 
44  of  the  dronged  White- wine,  two 
44  ounces  and  a  half  ;  Brandy,  half  a 
44  pint  5  and  Spirit  of  Vitriol ,  two 
44  ounces.  Mingle  thefe  in  a  two 
i 44  quart  Bottle  ;  and  an  hour  after, 
44  add  two  ounces  of  Verdegreafe  in 
44  fine  powder  ;  white  Vitriol,  four 
44  ounces,  and  green  Copperas,  one 
44  pound  ;  the  two  lad  in  coarfe 
44  powder.  Stop  the  Bottle  very  clofe 
with  a  Cork  and  Hogs-bladder  ;  then 
lec  it  dand  in  infulion  upon  hot  Em¬ 
bers,  twenty  four  hours,  ihaking  it 
every  fix  hours,  and  applying  as  above. 
Note,  it  will  keep  three  Months. 

DEVI  L’s-A  R  S  E ,  a  Peak.  See 
Derbyshire. 

DEVI  L’s-M  ILK,  a  kind  of 
Spurge ;  an  Herb. 

D E  U X-A NS.  See  John- apple. 

DEVONSHIRE,  a  Maritime 
County,  in  the  Wed  of  England ,  ly¬ 
ing  open  to  the  Sea,  both  on  the 
North  and  South  ;  being  bounded 
Northward  by  the  North-Channel, 
but  on  the  Ead,  it  borders  upon  So- 
merfet  and  Dorfetfhire  s  ;  and  Wed- 
ward,  upon  Cornwall  ;  its  Length 
from  Ead  to  Wed  is  about  fifty  Miles, 
and  Breadth  from  North  to  South 
forty- five;  in  which  compafs  of  Ground 
are  contain’d  1 920000  Acres,  and 
56510  Houfes ;  the  whole  divided 
into  55  Hundreds,  wherein  are  594 
Paddies,  and  57  Market-Towns,  9 
whereof  are  privileg’d  to  fend  Mem¬ 
bers  to  Parliament.  This  County  has 
(harp  and  wholfome  Air,  an  hilly  Soil, 
but  yet  abounding  in  pleafant  Mea¬ 
dows,  good  Harbours,  and  rich  Towns  5 
and  fuch  places  as  are  not  fo  Fruitful, 
are  capable  of  good  improvement,  by 
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Sea-Sand,  and  otherwife,  with  the 
Husbandman’s  Induftry  :  But  it  is  in 
general  of  fpecial  Note  for  its  Wooll 
and  Cloathing  Trade,  the  bed  and 
lined  Kerfeys  in  the  Kingdom  being 
made  here  5  as  ’tis  alfo,  for  its  Tin 
and  Lead- Mines. 

DEW-BORN;  a  Diflemper  in 
Cartel  ;  being  a  Swelling  in  the 
Body  as  much  as  the  Skin  can  hold, 
very  dangerous  to  fome  for  Burning  • 
It  proceeds  from  the  greed inefs  of  a 
Bead:  to  Feed,  when  put  into  a  rarjk 
Padure ;  but  moft  commonly,  when 
she  Grafs  is  full  of  Water,  ’tis  alfo 
full  of  Wind,  fo  that  the  Bead  takes 
up  both  Wind  and  Water,  which  cau- 
fes  the  Swelling  ;  in  that  cafe  they 
fliould  be  ftirred  up  and  down,  and 
made  to  Purge  well  :  But  the  proper 
Cure,  is  to  Blood  them  in  the  Tail ; 
“  then  take  a  Nutmeg  grated,  with 
“  an  Egg,  and  breaking  off  the  top 
“  of  the  Shell,  put  out  fo  much  of 
<e  the  White,  as  you  may  have  room 
u  to  flip  the  Nutmeg  into  the  Shell, 
“  and  mix  them  together,  in  order  to 
“  be  put  down  the  Bead’s  Throat, 
“  Shell  and  all  ;  that  done,  Walk 
flim  up  down,  and  he’ll  mend  pre¬ 
fen  tly.  Obferve  upon  occafion  to 
bring  off  this  Diflemper,  there  is  lefs 
danger  in  putting  Cattle  to  a  wet 
Eddige,  than  there  is  to  a  dry  ;  for 
the  dry  will  not  go  through  their 
Maws  fo  well,  efpecially  when  the 
Beads  are  hungry.  v 

DEWS;  are  a  fort  of  thin  Li¬ 
quid,  cold  Vapours,  drawn  from  the 
Water  or  Earth,  that  have  an  affinity 
to  Frod,  as  Rain  has  to  Snow  ;  they 
are  conceiv’d  to  be  earthy  and  ponde¬ 
rous,  for  they  do  not  rife  high,  but 
are  chang’d  into  a  Watery  Subdance, 
as  foon  almod  as  extracted,  being  ob- 
ferv'd  to  be  much  more  upon  low,  wet 
Grounds,  than  upon  high  and  dry 
Hills ;  and  thicker  upon  the  humble 
Shrubs  than  upon  Trees,  or  any  lofty 
Plants.  The  ufual  time  of  their  fal¬ 
ling,  is  in  the  Evening,  in  round 
drops,  when  the  heat  of  the  Sun  de¬ 
clines,  as  being  unable  to  fupporc  the 
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Meteors  It  raifes,  and  deferting  the 
Hemifphere  ;  thofe  that  were  more 
raifed,  mud  likewife  fall ;  and  the 
hotter  the  day,  the  greater  the  Exha¬ 
lations  ;  and  the  nights  are  then  ufu- 
ally  cooler,  to  turn  them  into  Water. 
All  Dews  are  generally  obferv’d  to  be 
greater  at  the  Encreafe,  and  efpecially 
the  Full  of  the  Moon  ;  but,  as  they 
are  Prognodicks  of  Weather.  See 
Weather. 

DIAHEXAPLA  or  DIAHEX- 
APTE,  (among  Farriers )  a  Drink 
made  for  Horfes,  “  Of  the  Roots  of 
“  round  Birth-wort  and  Gentian,  well 
u  wafhed,  fcraped,  and  made  as  clear 
“  as  poffible  ;  then  take  Juniper-ber- 
“  ries,  with  their  outward  rind  or 
“  husk  on,  and  Bay-berr|es  having 
“  the  rind  pull’d  off,  with  the  pureft 
ct  drops  of  Myrrh,  and  the  fined 
“  Ivory- (havings,  of  each  an  equal 
c‘  quantity,  which  are  to  be  pounded 
6C  together  (except  the  Myrrh)  and 
IC  fearced  fine;  Ladly,  beat  the  Myrrh 
u  by  it  felf,  and  fearce  it  alfo ;  then 
“  mix  them  all  together,  preffing  the 
<c  Compound  hard  into  a  Galley-pot, 

and  fo  keep  it  for  ufe.  This  Re¬ 
medy  takes  Name  from  its  fix  Ingre¬ 
dients,  and  is  mod  excellent  againd 
all  manner  of  Poifon,  either  Inward 
or  Outward  ;  Cures  the  Biting  of 
venomous  Beads,  and  helps  Short 
Winds,  and  Purfinefs.  ’Tis  of  a 
cleanfing  quality  ;  Cures  Colds,  and 
is  good  againd Confumptions,  Phlegm, 
Staggers,  &c.  It  recovers  Weavinefs, 
takes  away  Cramps,  dries  the  Scur- 
vey,  breaks  the  Stone,  helps  the  Yel¬ 
lows,  is  good  for  all  Difeafes  of  the 
Lungs,  gives  eafe  to  Gripings,  pro¬ 
vokes  Urine,  kills  Worms,  &c. 

DIAPENTE;  a  Drink  made 
for  Horfes,  ‘4  of  Gentian,  round  Birth- 
“  wort,  Barberries,  Myrrh,  and  Ivory- 
“  (having®,  of  each  a  like  quantity, 
u  which  are  co  be  pounded  feverally, 
<c  and  finely  fearced,  then  weighed, 
<c  fo  as  the  quantity  may  be  jud  and 
“  even  ;  and  when  they  have  been 
mixed  well  together,  put  them  into  a 
Galley-pot  clofe  flopped,  fo  that  no 
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ir  can  get  in.  Now,  as  to  the  ufe 
f  this  Medicine,  fo  call’d  from  its 
ve  Ingredients,  if  the  Horfe  be 
drenched  for  a  Cold,  or  the  Glan- 
ers,  give  it  him  iti  Mufeadine  5  if 
>r  other  Difeafes,  then  in  fweet 
ack,  to  the  quantity  of  a  pint  and  an 
alf  5  but  for  want  of  either,  ufe 
rong  Ale,  or  Beer;  the  quantity  of 
lis  Powder  of  Diapente,  mud  be  two 
r  three  Spoonfuls.  The  Virtues  of  it 
re  great  againft  all  infectious  Mala* 
ies,  as  Feavers,  Coughs,  Glanders, 
urfeits,  Inflammations  in  the  Blood 
r  Liver,  Frenzies,  Yellows,  &c.  pu- 
ifying,  refining,  and  purging  the 
food  from  all  Infection  and  Corrup- 
ion ;  it  alfo  abates  the  overflowing  of 
ae  Gall,  working  of  the  Spleen,  &c. 

DIARY,  a  Journal  or  Day-Book  ; 
1  Account  of  every  Day’s  proceedings 
1  Trade,  &c. 

DIATESSARON,  Horfe-trea. 
e  •  being  a  Medicine  made  u  of  two 
ounces  of  powder  of  Diapente ,  and 
the  fame  quantity  of  clarify’d  or 
live  Honey,  work’d  together  with  a 
wooden  Peftle,  in  a  hot  flone  Mor¬ 
tar,  till  it  come  to  the  confidence 
of  Treacle;  afterwards  it  is  to  be 
tken  out  and  kept  clofe  dopped  in  a 
ialley-pot.  The  manner  of  ufing  it, 
i  to  take  half  an  ounce  thereof,  dif- 
►lved  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  Mufca- 
ine  or  fweet  Canary,  and  to  give  it 
le  Horfe  blood-warm  ;  to  which  an 
unce  of  Ia»4o»-Treacle  may  be  added, 
fis  good  for  all  Poifons  and  Infe&i- 
lis  Difeafes,  Feavers,  and  all  other 
sfperate  Illnefles,  taking  fird  Blood 
om  the  Horfe,  if  there  be  caufe, 
s  for  making  the  Ele fluary  ofDiatef- 
vton ,  fo  nam'd  from  its  four  Ingredi* 
its  ;  take  Gentian,  Bay-berries,  and 
>und  Birth-wort,  ot  each  two  ounces, 
.1  beat  to  very  fine  Powder ;  which 
ut  into  a  Stone  Mortar,  as  before, 
ith  two  pounds  of  clarify’d  Honey, 
id  work  them  together  to  a  Treacle; 
lat  done,  put  it  into  a  Galley-pot 
ofe  dopped,  and  ufe  it  as  the  other, 
’s  Virtue  is  to  relid  the  Pedilence, 
id  Poifon,  to  cure  the  Biting  of  any 
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venomous  Bead ;  ’tis  good  for  the 
Falling-Sicknefs,  Convulfions,  and 
cold  Didempers  of  the  Brain  5  ag 
alfo,  for  Colds,  Coughs,  Surfeits, 
Glanders,  Inflammations  of  the  Blood 
and  Liver,  Yellows,  &c. 

D I  B  B  L  E,  a  Setting-tool,  or  forked 
Stick,  with  which  Plants,  efpecially 
Beans',  are  fet  in  a  Garden. 

DICKER  of  Leather ,  is  ten  Hides 
or  Skins,  and  twenty  Dickers  make  » 
Lajl :  Of  Gloves,  ten  Pair  ;  of  Neck¬ 
laces  ten  Bundles,  each  Bundle  con¬ 
taining  ten  Neck-laces; 

To  DIG,  to  break  or  open  the 
Ground,  with  a  Spade,  Mattock, 

To  Dig  a  Badger ,  in  the  Hunter’s 
Language,  to  diflodge  or  raife  him  ouc 
of  the  Earth. 

DIMNESS  of  Sight ,  or  Blindnefs •, 
in  Horfes,  is  occafion’d  leveral  ways  - 
either  by  fome  Strain,  violent  Riding, 
hard  Labour,  and  over-charging  him 
with  a  Burden  beyond  his  Strength, 
whereby  the  flrings  of  ht9  Eyes  are 
flretched  beyond  their  due  natural 
compafs  ;  otherwife,  by  fome  Blow, 
or  Wound  :  The  fign  is,  want  of 
Sight,  or  the  lll-affefted  colour  of 
the  Eye :  For  the  Cure,  See  BloodjJjot - 
ten  Eyes. 

But  if  you  meet  with  a  Horfe,  whofe 
Eye-lids  are  fo  fwell’d,  that  the  infides 
of  them  are  turned  outwards,  look 
very  red,  and  are  as  it  were  full  of 
Bladders,  yet  the  Ball  of  the  Eye 
lound  and  good  ;  there  needs  no 
more  than  to  keep  him  warm,  with  a 
Hood  made  fit  for  his  Head,  of  fome 
Linnen-Cloth  ;  anointing  the  Eye  lids 
twice  a  day,  with  Sugar-Candy,  Ho¬ 
ney,  and  White  Role-water,  and  in 
two  or  three  days  time,  they’ll  turn 
into  their  proper  places  again  ;  after 
which  he  is  to  be  blooded  :  Forbear 
to  clip  or  meddle  with  the  Bladders, 
or  any  part  of  the  Eye,  left  you  do 
not  only  put  out  his  Eyes,  but  endan¬ 
ger  his  Life;  or  at  leaft,  make  him 
Blear- ey’d. 

DIOGESS,  fignifies  with  us,  the 
Circuit,  Extent  or  Bounds  of  a  Bi- 
ftiop’s  Jurifdi&ion  ;  this  Realm  having 

two 
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two  forts  of  Divifions  5  one  into 
Shires  or  Counties,  in  refpett  of 
Temporal  Policy  ;  Another  into  Dio- 
ceflfes,  in  order  to  JurifdiQion  Eccle- 
jfiaftical ;  of  which  we  reckon  22  in 
England,  and  4  in  Wales, 
r  DISAFFORESTED,  the  fame 
as  Deafforefted  ;  which  fee. 

DISBOCATION,  a  turning  of 
Wood-ground  into  Arable  or  Pafrure. 
See  AJfart. 

To  D I S  C  L  O  S  E,  to  difcover,  re¬ 
veal,  or  open  ;  to  put  forth  as  a  Hen 
does  her  Chickens  5  to  bud,  blow,  or 
put  out  Leaves.  In  F alconry,  the  Term 
Difclofed  is  likewife  apply’d  to  young 
Hawks  that  are  newly  hatch’d  or  juft 
peeping  thro’  the  Shells. 

To  DISCOUNT,  to  abate  or  fet 
off  from  an  Account  or  Reckoning. 
In  Trade ,  it  is  to  fet  off  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  Payment  in  ready  Money  5 
which  is  ufually  what  the  Intereft 
comes  to  :  As  if  I  owe  100  Pounds 
payable  at  the  end  of  fix  Months  5 
upon  prompt  payment  of  that  Summ, 
I  am  to  have  thelntereftof  100  Pounds, 
for  fix  Months  difcounted  to  me,  that 
is,  I  am  but  to  pay  97  Pounds. 

DISEASES  in  Cattel  :  If  you 
cannot  find  out  what  the  Difeafe  is, 
<c  Take  Wormwood,  Rue  and  Roie- 
<e  mary,  of  each  an  handful,  bruife 
cc  thefe  Herbs  in  a  Mortar,  and  boil 
“  them  in  a  quart  of  Ale  ;  add  to  the 
‘c  ftrained  Liquor  the  Juices  of  Gar- 
«  lick  and  Houfleek,  of  each  two 
“  Spoonfuls,  with  as  much  London - 
<6  Treacle  ;  mix  all  together,  and  give 
46  the  Drench  lukewarm  :  To  know 
whether  any  Diftemper  be  coming 
upon  them,  view  the  top  of  their 
Nofes  in  a  Morning,  and  if  Pearls  like 
drops  of  Dew  hang  upon  them,  they 
are  in  Health  ;  but  if  they  be  hot, 
dry  and  fcurfy,  fome  Difeafe  is  begin- 
ning  to  grow. 

To  DISEMBARK,  to  go  off 
from  on  Ship  board,  to  Land ;  or  to 
take  Goods  to  Land  out  of  a  Ship. 

DISTAFF,  an  Inftrument  about 
which  Flax  is  tyed,  in  order  to  the 
Spinning  of  it  ;  and  all  the  parts 
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thereof  are  thus  termed ;  r.  The  Di» 
ftaff-body,  which  is  the  Standard  fet 
in  the  Wheel-ftock.  2.  The  over-crofs 
piece,  is  that  fixed  into  an  hole  on 
the  top  of  it.  3.  The  DiftafF-Shank 
or  Arfe,  is  fet  in  an  hole  of  the  over- 
crofs  piece.  4.  The  DiftafF-head, 
which  has  the  Tow  rolled  about  it. 
5.  The  Buttock  on  the  Head,  at  which 
an  Inkle,  Fillet  or  String  is  tyed,  to 
roll  about  the  Flax  or  Tow,  to  keepi 
it  on. 

DIST  ILLATION.  See  Brew- 
ircg  for  Diftillation. 

DISTILLATIONS;  are  thofe 
waterilh  Vapours  that  the  Sun  draws 
up  into  the  Air,  and  which,  when 
the  Sun  is  down,  fall  to  the  Earth 
again;  the  fame  that  we  call  Dew. 

To  DISTRAIN,  to  attach^ or 
feize  upon  one’s  Goods,  for  the  Tatis- 
fafrion  of  a  Debt. 

DITTANY,  (in  Latin  Vraxinella 
a  Plant  of  which  there  are  fevera 
forts:  1.  Baftard-Dittany ,  with  a  red. 
dilh  Flower,  that  grows  about  a  foot 
high,  at  the  upper  part  of  whof 
Stalks,  grow  many  Flowers  in  ; 
Spike,  at  certain  diftances  one  fron 
another,  each  containing  five  Leaves 
of  a  pale  red  colour,  ftriped  through 
with  a  deeper  red  ;  a  TalTel  in  thi 
middle  of  five  or  fix  long  purplifl 
Threads,  that  bow  down  with  th: 
lower  Leaf,  and  turn  up  the  endl 
again  with  a  little  freez  at  the  end  g 
each;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  hard  an^ 
clammy  Husks,  pointed  at  the  ends 
containing  black  Seeds;  and  the  who! 
Plant  is  of  a  ftrong  Refinous  Scen.i 
2.  Baftard  Dittany ,  with  a  red  Flo  we:; 
which  differs  from  the  other,  in  th;. 
it  is  bigger  in  all  parts,  and  has 
longer  fpike  of  Flowers,  of  a  deepfr 
red.  3.  Baftard-Dittany ,  with  a  whi 
Flower,  whole  Stalks  and  Leaves  ai 
of  a  frelher  green,  Flowers  whit! 
and  not  fo  big  as  the  other.  Thei 
are  two  forts  more,  one  Afh-colotirv 
and  the  other  railed  from  the  Seeds  « 
this,  of  a  black  blew  colour,  but  lei 
in  all  its  parts  than  any  of  tire  othe: 
All  of  them  continue  in  Flower,  fro: 

tl; 
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ie  end  of  June  throughout  July ,  their 
sed  being  ready  to  gather  in  Auguft, 
hich  will  be  all  lofs,  without  care 
ken  to  prevent  it  by  the  fpring  of 
le  Buds.  ’Tis  an  hardy  Plant,  that 
idures  long  without  removing,  and 
ields  many  new  ones,  which  ought 
>  be  taken  from  the  old  Root,  the 
^ginning  of  March  ;  they  are  raifed 
:  various  kinds  by  their  Seeds  fown 
i  rich  Earth  as  foon  as  ripe,  efpecially 
f  the  deep  Red,  White,  and  Alh- 
>lour. 

DITTO,  the  aforefaid  or  the 
me ;  a  Word  much  us'd  in  Mer- 
lants  Accounts,  and  Relations  of 
:  foreign  News,  to  exprefs  the  fame 
ommodityor  Place  with  that  imme- 
iately  before-men  tion’d. 
DIVIDEND,  a  fhare  of  the 
&rly  Salary  equally  and  juftly  divi- 
sd  among  the  Fellows  of  a  College 
an  Univerfity  :  Alfo  an  equal  Share 
the  Profits  of  a  Joynt- Stock  in  a 
ompany  or  Corporation. 

DOCK,  (among  Hunters )  the  flefhy 
irt  of  a  Boar’s  Chine,  between  the 
iddle  and  the  Buttock  *  alfo  the 
ump  of  a  Bead’s  Tail. 

DOCK,  an  Herb,  the  Root  of 
hich  is  good  againft  the  yellow 
undice,  Itch,  and  ether  Breakings 

it. 

DOCK,  call’d  Patience ,  a  fort  of 
>rrel,  rais’d  after  the  fame  manner, 
d  multipiy’d  by  Seed  like  Sorrel- 
-d,  only  fomewhat  bigger.  We 
ually  content  ourfelves  with  a  few 
>rders,  or  perhaps  one  iingle  Bed  of 
to  have  fome  of  its  Leaves  to  mix 
w  and  then  with  thofe  of  common 
rrel. 

DOCK  OXYLAPAT HUM, 

(harp  pointed  Dock *  is  of  a 
t’ning  affwaging  Quality,  and  the 
)ots  brew’d  in  Ale  or  Beer,  are  ex- 
lent  for  the  Scurvey. 

DOC  K-P I E  C  E  of  a  Horfe ,  fhould 
large  and  full,  rather  than  too 
all  *  and  let  it  be  greafed  every  day 
he  gall  beneath  the  Dock  *  walking 
;  Sore  with  Water  and  Salt,  or 
3d  JBrandy,  but  the  latter  is  the 
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mod  effeftual  Remedy,  if  the  Horfe 
will  endure  it. 

DOCKET,  a  little  Bill  ty’d  to 
Goods  or  Wares,  and  dire&ed  to  the 
Perfon  and  Place,  they  are  to  be  fens 

to. 

DOE.  See  Buck. 

DOG  j  among  other  irrational 
Creatures,  Dogs  may  defervedly  claim 
a  moft  particular  preference,  both  for 
their  Love  and  Services  to  Mankind,, 
ufing  Humiliations,  and  Proftrationss 
3s  t«  e  only  means  to  pacifie  their  angry 
Mafters,  who  beat  them  ;  and  turn 
Revenge  after  beating,  into  a  more 
fervent  Love  :  And  as  there  is  no 
Country  in  the  World,  where  there 
is  nor  plenty  of  them  *  fo  no  Animal 
can  boafl  of  greater  variety,  both  ia 
Shape,  and  Kind *  fome  being  for 
Buck,  others  for  Bear,  Bull,  Roar, 
and  fome  for  the  Hare,  Coney,  and 
Hedge-hog-  while  others  are  for  other 
ufes,  according  to  their  various  Na¬ 
tures,  Properties,  and  Kinds  •  neither 
are  the  ufes  and  kinds  of  them  fij 
general,  but  their  bringing  up  is  alfo 
as  ealie,  there  being  no  great  regard 
to  be  had  to  their  Food,  for  they 
will  eat  any  tiling,  but  the  Flefh  of 
their  own  Species  *  yet  that  cannot  b& 
d refled  io  by  the  Art  of  Man,  buc 
they’ll  find  it  out  by  their  Nofe,  and 
fo  avoid  it.  The  following  is  an 
effefhial  Remedy  to  cure  Madnefs  in 
Dogs:  “  Take  white  Hellebore  grated 

“  £0  Powder,  mix  it  with  Butter, 
u  ant^  giye  a  Dofe  thereof  according 
ie  t0  ^ie  bignefs  of  the  Animal,  three 
u  grains  are  fufficient  for  a  fmall  Lap- 
u  fixteen  grains  for  a  large  Ma- 
<£  ft a°d  fo  in  proper titon  for  other 
c“  fizes  :  But  fince  it  is  a  ftrong  Vo¬ 
mit,  and  will  make  them  very  fick  for 
a  Ihort  time,  they  mud  be  kept  warm 
the  Day  ’tis  given,  and  the  next  Night, 
not  fufifering  them  to  have  any  cold 
Water*  when  it  has  done  working, 
towards  the  Afternoon  give  them 
fome  warm  Broth  *  as  alfo  the  next 
Morning,  before  they  are  let  out : 
This  is  likewife  an  extraordinary  Re¬ 
medy  for  the  Mange,  and  three  Dofes 

will 
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wiljf  certainly  cure  any  Dog  that  is 
annoyed  therewith  ;  in  that  Cafe  let 
him  blood,  and  anoint  him  two  or 
three  times  over  with  Gun-powder 
and  Soap  well  beat  up  together.  If 
you  would  kno  w  more  concerning 
their  Breed  and  Choice.  See  Band 
dog,  Blood-hound ,  Gaze- bound,  Gray- 
hound,  Harrier,  Spaniel,  Terrier,  &c. 
and  C  hoofing  of  Dogs. 

DOG-BITE.  See  Biting  of  a 
Mad  Dog. 

DOG-BRIER,  or  SWEET- 
BRIER,  a  well  known  Shrub. 

DOG-DAYS,  certain  Days  in 
which  the  Dog-ftar  rifes  and  fets  with 
the  Sun  ;  the  Weather  being  then  ex- 
ceffive  hot  andfultry;  they  begin  about 
July  24,  and  end  about  Auguft  28. 

DOG-DRAW,  a  Term  in  the 
Foreft-Law ,  us’d  when  a  Man  is  found 
drawing  after  a  Deer,  by  the  fcent  of 
a  Hound  which  he  leads  in  his  Hand 
See  Back  herond. 

D O G-F ENNEL,  double,  a  Plant 
call’d  in  Latin ,  Cotyla  fore  pleno,  ha¬ 
ving  deep,  dark,  green  Leaves,  and  a 
broad-fpread  double  white  Flower,  at 
the  top  of  the  Branches,  without  fcent  5 
the  Root  only  confiding  of  many  fmall 
Strings  :  They  are  encreas’d  by  fetting 
the  Slips  in  the  end  of  Auguft ,  and 
nipping  of  the  Buds  for  Flowers,  as 
foon  as  they  appear. 

DOGGER-BANK-FISHING; 
Cod  is  that  they  filh  for  here,  and 
are  bed  catch’d  in  fmall  light  Veflels 
call’d  Doggerst  of  about  80  Tun  Bur¬ 
den)  with  a  Well  like  a  Cullender  in 
the  middle,  wherein  the  live  Cod- ft  ft} 
are  put  to  bring  them  to  the  Shore, 
or  Rivers  mouth,  in  which,  without 
any  Suftenance,  they’ll  live  a  Fort¬ 
night,  or  longer,  in  Salt-water,  but 
prefently  die  in  Frefh.  They  may  be 
catched  in  the  fame  manner  as  in 
the  Jfe l and -Fifhery,  which  fee  under 
that  Head  ;  but  fome  of  our  Doggers, 
and  the  Dutch ,  take  them  thus  :  Every 
Dogger  is  furnifh’d  with  ico  Lines, 
of  1  50  foot  long  each,  and  fomewhat 
lefs  than  an  inch  about ;  to  each  of 
thefe  are  fatten’d  zo  Snoods,  or  Nof- 
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fels,  which  are  fmall  Lines,  with1 
Hooks  and  Baits  at  them.  The  Baits 
about  Michaelmafs,  (when  this  Fil¬ 
ing  begins)  are  Herrings,  with  which 
you  may  bait  to  the  end  of  Noyember ; 
then  till  Lady-day  with  Lamperns.l 
The  places  where  they  are  commonly 
taken,  are  upon  Banks,  where  the: 
Dogger  may  Anchor,  the  principal 
whereof  is  call’d  the  Dogger-Bank  a- 
gaind  Tdamborough  ;  the  manner  thus ; 
The  Dogger  being  under  Sails,  fails  to 
the  Windward,  and  Veers,  or  IhootS! 
thefe  Lines  out  a-Stern,  faden’d  one: 
to  another,  with  twelve  Can-buoys  to: 
them  all,  and  an  Anchor  to  each 
Buoy,  to  catch  hold  in  the  Ground, 
with  Ropes  to  weigh  them,  fitted  to: 
each  luitable  to  the  depth,  befides  21 
great  Buoy  at  the  upper  end,  call’d, 
The  Sbip's-Buoy.  When  all  are  veered: 
out,  the  Dogger  comes  to  an  Anchor, 
and  veers  out  her  Cable,  to  which  the: 
former  range  of  Lines  is  faden’d, 
and  after  die  has  rid  ten  or  twelve: 
Hours,  (beginning  commonly  at  Night) 
the  Men  begin  to  hale  in  their  Lines, 
which  they  may  be  fix  Hours  in  per¬ 
forming,  and  fometimes  meet  with  a; 
great  Draught  of  Cod  ;  that  which 
they  catch  fird,  or  fuch  as  die  in  the 
Well,  they  Salt  and  Barrel  up,  as 
foon  as  drefs’d  and  prepared  for  Salt¬ 
ing.  They  Salt  them  well  with  re-: 
fined  Salt,  laying  them  circularly  round 
the  Barrel,  with  the  Tails  towards 
the  middle,  where,  to  fupply  the  de- 
fcent,  a  whole  Cod  is  laid  in  ;  be-: 
tween  each  Lay  of  Fifh,  they  put  in 
a  Lay  of  Salt,  and  fo  fill  up  to  the 
Head,  which  is  well  cover’d  with! 
Salt  ;  where,  after  twenty  four  Hours 
the  Fifh  will  fettle,  and  make  room 
for  more  ;  and  when  the  Barrel  is 
full,  the  Men  head  them  up  full  of 
Pickle,  and  they  are  fufficiently  cured; 
for  thefe  Climates  ;  but  if  they  are  to: 
be  long  kept,  and  carry’d  into  an  hot 
Country,  they  ought  to  be  packed  very 
clofe,  with  more  Salt  between  each! 
Fifh  than  is  ufual,  filling  up  the  Casio 
at  the  top  with  Pickle  ;  or  they  may 
rather  be  repacked  with  frefh  Salt  and 
Pickle.  DOGS: 
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DOGS-BANE,  an  Herb  fo  call'd 
becaufe  it  kills  Dogs. 

DOGS-GR  ASS,  a  Plant  com¬ 
mon  in  Gardens  and  plough'd  Fields, 
good  to  provoke  Urine,  and  wade  the 
Stone. 

DOG  S*S  TONES,  a  kind  of  Sa- 
[ yrion,  or  R&g  wort,  an  Herb  of  great 
virtue  in  provoking  Venery,  and  other- 
wife  call’d  Adders-grafs. 

DOGS-TOOTH,  or  DOGS 
roOTH  VIOLET,  (in  Latin , 
Dens  Caninus')  another  fpecies  of  Sa- 
■yrion,  half  a  foot  high,  with  a  lingle 
Blower,  hanging  down  the  head,  of 
lx  narrow  long  Leaves,  which  turn 
ip  again  to, the. {talk,  fhewing  a  three-, 
brked  dyle  of  3  white  colour,  fet  with 
lx  Chives  tipt  with  purple  Pendants, 
’ooted  long  and  white,  like  a  Dogt¬ 
ooth  ;  of  which  there  are  three  forts, 
rearing  a  white,  purple,  red  or  yellow 
Flower.  All  of  them  flower  in  the  end  of 
March  or  beginning  of  Affnl  5  affeT  not 
1  dunged  Soil,  but  good,  frefh  Earth, 
md  to  be  planted  In  Auguft ,  e  re 
hey  put  forth  new  Fibres  ;  for  tho’ 
:hey  lofe  the  old,  they  quickly  recover 
tiew  ones;  they  mud  not  therefore  be 
long  kept  out  of  the  Ground  ;  and 
when  fet,  are  to  be  defended  from 
Hain  a  Fortnight ;  for  much  Wet  will 
•ot  and  fpoil  thenp. 

POKE,  a  Term  us’d  in  Effex  and 
Suffolk ,  for  a  deep  Ditch  or  Furrow. 

DOLE  (in  the  Saxon  T ongue)  a  Part 
>r  Portion  ;  the  Word  ftill  fignifks  a 
>hare,  a  didributing  or  dealing  of 
films  ;  or  a  liberal  Gift  made  by  a 
SJobleman  to  the  People, 
DOLE-FISH,  that  Fifh  which 
:he  Filhermen,  employ’d  every  Year 
n  the  North- Seas,  ufually  receive  for 
heir  Allowance. 

D  O  L  E-M  E  A  D  O  W,  a  Meadow 
wherein  feveral  Perfons  have  a 
rhare. 

DOLLAR,  a  foreign  Coin  :  The 
Zealand  or  common  Dollar,  is  worth 
\  s.  Sterling  ;  the  Specie  Dollar  5  s. 
rhe  Dollar  of  Riga  4  5.  8  d.  Of  Lu- 
icnburgh  and  Bfifgaw ,  4  i.  2  d.  Of 
Imburgh)  35.  2 
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DOOLS,  certain  Balks  or  Slips 
of  Paflure,  left  between  the  Furrows 
of  plough’d  Lands  in  common 
Fields. 

DO  RES  orBLACK  CLOCKS, 
a  fort  of  Infefts  very  deftruftive  to 
all  kind  of  Corn,  while  it  lyes  dry 
in  the  Ground,  and  before  it  fprouts  ; 
for  when  it  begins  to  fpring  up  they 
will  no  longer  touch  it :  Their  man¬ 
ner  of  proceeding,  is  like  Pifmires  to 
creep  in  at  the  fmall  cracks  of  the 
Earth,  and  eat  tip  the  Grain,  where 
they  find  it  ;  tho’  they  are  no  Hoar¬ 
ders,  yet  they  are  great  Feeders,  and 
ever  choofe  out  the  fulled:  and  belt 
Corn,  leaving  the  Waner,  which  is  a 
double  injury  to  the  Husbandman. 
The  proper  means  for  preventing 
thefe  Infefts,  is  to  make  a  great 
Srnoak  in  the  Corn-Fields  in  Seed¬ 
time,  which  will  foon  chafe  them, 
from  thence  ;  but  if  that  be  not  fuffi- 
cienr,  then  immediately,  before  the 
Corn  is  fown,  let  the  Land  be  lightly 
fowed  with  fharp  Lime,  the  fmeil  or 
tafle  whereof  whenfoever  they  meec 
with,  they  are  prefently  gone ;  for 
upon  eating  the  Grain  that  touches 
the  Lime,  it’s  a  fpeedy  Poifon  to 
them,  and  they  dye. 

D  O  R I  N  G,  or  Daring.  See  Clap* 
Net ,  and  Looking-Clafs. 

DORSETSHIRE,  a  Maritime 
County  in  the  Wed  of  England ,  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  North  by  Somerfetfhire  and 
Wiltjhire ,  on  the  South  by  the  Channel , 
Eadward  by  Hampfiire,  and  Wedward 
by  Devonfhire,  and  fome  part  of  Somev - 
fetffjire.  Its  Length  from  Ead  to  Weft 
is  about  45  Miles;  and  its  Breadth, 
where broaded,  25  ;  in  which  compafs 
of  Ground  ’tis  fatd  to  contain  772000 
Acres,  and  about  21940  Houfes :  The 
whole  divided  into  29  Hundreds, 
wherein  are  248  Parifhes,  and  22 
Market-Towns,  9  whereof  are  privi¬ 
leg’d  to  fend  each  two  Burgefles  to 
Parliament,  The  County  is  gene¬ 
rally  Fruitful,  and  the  North  parts 
full  of  Woods,  from  whence  to  the 
Channel,  it  has  many  fruitful  Hills, 
and  pleafant  Meadows,  intermixed  one 
with  another.  P  la 
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In  this  County  are  two  Peninfula’s, 
Viz.  Portland ,  and  Purbeck ,  the  firft 
lies  on  the  Eaft-fide  of  Torbay ,  and 
runs  out  from  the  Continent  about 
nine  Miles  into  the  Channel,  but  ’tis 
not  above  four  broad,  where  broadeft  3 
a  Fruitful  fpot  of  Ground,  both  for 
Corn  and  Paflure,  but  very  fcarce  of 
Fuel :  Here  are  alfo  excellent  Quarries 
of  Stone,  next  to  Marble  in  goodnefs, 
and  much  ufed  of  lace  in  Bui, ding. 
Purbecky  the  other  Peninfula,  liesEart- 
ward  from  Portland ,  between  the 
Channel  Southward,  and  the  River 
Froam  Northward,  being  about  ten 
Miles  long,  and  fix  broad. 

DOTING-TREE,  (in  Husban¬ 
dry)  2.  Tree  almoft  worn  out  with 
Age. 

DOT  KIN,  a  fmall  Dutch  Coin, 


the  eighth  part  of  a  Stiver,  being  of^  River 
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DOUSET  or  DUCKET, 
forr  of  Apple  much  commended. 

DOWN,  the  finefi  Feathers 
Geefe,  with  which,  Beds,  Pillo 
&c.  are  ufually  fluffed,  alio  a  fort 
W oolly  fubflance  growing  on  the 
of  Thirties  or  other  Plants. 

DOWNY,  full  of,  or  partal 
of  the  Nature  of  Down  3  as  a  do^ 
Beard,  downy  Fruits,  &c.  Downy 
Freeze d  Leayes ,  among  Herba^ifts^  1 
as  appear  on  the  outfide  like  Do 
Wooll  or  Cotton. 

DRAFF,  W'afh  for  Hogs. 

D  R  A  G,  a  Hook  3  alfo  a  coarfer  : 
of  Bread-Corn  5  alfo  a  Fox’s  Tail. 
Chape.  Drags  are  alfo  pieces  of  T 
ber  joyn’d  together,  fo  as  floating  u; 
the  Water,  they  may  bear  a  B< 
load  of  Wood,  or  other  Wares,  do 


DRAGON,  a  fort  of  Serpei 
call’d  aFo  a  white  Spot  in  a  Horfe’s  E 


lefs  value  than  our  Farthing. 

DOTTEREL,  a  Bird  fo 

from  its  Doting  foolifhnefs,  in  imita- ;  See  Eyes  of  a  Horfe. 
ting  the  Actions  of  the  Fowlers,  ’till  j  To  DRAIN,  to  draw  away  V 
it  be  catch’d  in  the  Net  3  of  thefe  Birds  ters  by  Ditches,  Furrows,  Condu 


&c. 


there  is  good  ftore  in  Lincolnfiire. 

To  DOUBLE,  to  make  double,!  D  R  A I N  S,  for  Land>  are  made 
to  fold  up  :  Among  Hunters ,  a  Hare  is  !  carry  off  the  Water  t he  Carriage  brij 
faid  to  Double ,  when  {he  keeps  in  plain  !  on>  2nd  tho’  not  fo  large,  yet  m 
Fields,  and  winds  about  to  deceive  the  .bear  fome  proportion  to  it  3  and. 


Hounds. 


|  the  lefler  Carriages  convey  the  Wa 


DOUBLE-FLO  WE  R,  (in  Frew/?,  to  every  part  of  the  Land,  the  lej 
La  Double-Fleur)  a  very  beautiful,  large  Drains  muft  be  made  among  the  C 


and  flat  Pear,  with  a  long  and  flraight  'riages  in  the  lowert  places,  to  le 


the  Water  off,  and  widen  as  they  ri 
as  the  Carriages  leflen,  it  being  nec 


Stalk,  fmooth  Skin,  blulh- colour’d  3 
the  funny,  and  yellow  on  the  other 
fide:  Some  eat  it  raw,  and  like  its  [Dry  the  Water  be  well  drained  3 
Pulp  and  Tarte  3  but ’tisbeft  for  Com-  proving  otherwife  injurious  to  t 
potes,  and  therein  exceeds  any  ocher 


Pear  3  the  Pulp  being  marrowy,  and 
not  gritty  at  all,  abounding  in  Juice, 
and  colouring  well  over  the  Fire.  In 
March  it  is  in  its  perfection. 

DOUCETS  or  DOULCETS, 
(among  Hunters )  the  Stones  of  a  Deer 
or  Stag. 

DOVE,  a  Female  Pigeon. 

DOVES-FOOT,  an  Herb,  a 
kind  of  Cranes-bill,  good  for  the 
Wind-Colick ,  Stone  or  Gravel  5 
Wounds  inward  or  outward,  Rup¬ 
tures.  &f» 


Grafs,  by  {landing  in  Pools  thereon. 

The  Inhabitants  of  EJfex  have  a  p; 
ticular  way  of  Draining  Lands 
fuch  Grounds  as  lye  below  the  Hig 
water,,  and  fome  what  above  the  Lo 
water  Mark,  that  have  Land-Flouds 
Fleets  running  thro’  them,  whi 
make  a  kind  of  fmall  Creek.  Whi 
thefe  Grounds  are  firft  enclofed  fro 
the  Sea,  ’tis  done  with  a  Bank  rais 
from  one  fide  of  the  Land  defign’d 
be  taken  in,  to  the  other,  except 
fpace  left,  where  the  Creek  or  Lan: 
Floods  run  into  the  Sea ;  When  the 
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egin  to  flop  this,  ’tis  done  at  once 
mh  a  ftrong  firm  Head,  only  accord- 
ng  to  the  quantity  of  Water  to  be 
ented,  they  lay  therein  feveral  fquare 
Toughs  compos’d  of  four  large  Planks 
f  the  fame  length  that  they  defign 
ie  thicknefs  of  the  Head  to  be*  and 
rwards  the  Sea  is  Acted  a  fmall  Door, 
^hich  opens  when  the  frefh  Water 
ears  upon  it,  and  fhuts  when  the 
alt-water  rifes  as  may  be  feen  in  the 
dlowing  Figure  *  that  end  where 
le  Door  is,  being  put  next-  the  Salt¬ 
water. 


DRAM  or  DRACHM,  the  juft 
height  of  fixty  Grains  of  Wheat  *  in 
iroir  du-pois  Weight,  the  fixteenth  part 
f  an  ounce  *  and  among  Apothecaries , 
ae  eighth  part  of  an  ounce. 

DRAPERY  5  a  Cloth-Market* 
n  Tainting  and  Carving ,  a  Work  in 
zhich  the  Cloathing  of  any  Humane 
ugures  is  reprefen  ted. 

DRAUGHT,  (in  Trade )  an  Al- 
owance  made  in  the  weighing  of 
Commodities,  the  fame  as  Clough  * 
/hich  fee. 

DRAUGHT,  or  Totion ,  to  cure 

Cold  in  Horfesy  that  is  accompany’d 
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with  a  violent  Cough  :  “  Take  Ho* 
cc  ney  of  Rofes,  juice  of  Liquorift], 
“  of  each  four  ounces  *  Seeds  of  Fe» 
u  nugreek,  Cummin,  Anife  and  Co- 
“  riander,  with  Grains  of  Paradife, 
tc  Roots  of  Gentian  and  Birth-wort, 

“  Cinnamon,  Cloves  and  Ginger,  of 
46  each  two  Drams.  Reduce  all  the 
cc  hard  Ingredients  to  Powder,  and 
a  give  the  whole  in  a  pint  of  White* 
4t  wine,  with  fix  ounces  of  Carduus. 
u  Benedittus  Water.  This  and  the 
like  hot  Compofitions  are  much  better 
than  cooling  Medicines,  which  oughc 
to  be  given  with  a  great  deal  of 
Caution. 

To  DRAW,  to  pull  or  to  pull 
our,  to  lead  on,  to  trace  with  a  Pen  or 
Pencil. 

DRAW-BRIDGE,  a  Bridge 
made  after  the  manner  of  a  Floor,  to 
be  drawn  up  or  let  down,  as  occafion. 
ferves,  upon  a  Moat  or  Ditch }  or  be¬ 
fore  the  Gate  of  a  Town  or  Caftle, 
&c. 

DRAW-GEAR  (in  Husbandry) 
any  Harnefs  or  Furniture  of  Cart- 
borfes,  for  drawing  a  Waggon  or  other 
Carriage. 

DRAWING  (among  Hunters )  is 
when  they  beat  the  Bufhes  after  a  Fox. 
Drawing  amifs  *  when  the  Hounds  or 
Beagles  hit  the  fcent  of  their  Chace 
contrary,  fo  as  to  hit  it  up  the  Wind, 
whereas  they  fhould  have  done  it 
down  *  in  that  cafe  ’tis  faid,  They  draw 
amifs.  DRAWING  on  the  Slott 
is  when  the  Hounds  touch  the  Scent, 
and  draw  on  till  they  hit  on  the  fame 
Scent. 

D  R  A  W-N  E  T,  a  kind  of  Net  for 
taking  the  larger  fort  of  Wild-Fowl, 
which  muff  be  made  of  the  bed:  Pack¬ 
thread,  with  wide  Mafhes,  the  greater 
the  better  *  for  then,  the  more  furely  they 
intangle  them,  fo  that  they  be  not  too 
big,  to  let  the  Fowl  creep  through 
them.  They  fhould  be  about  two  fa¬ 
thom  deep,  and  fix  in  length,  verged 
on  each  fide  with  a  very  ftrong  Cord, 
and  ftretched  at  each  end  on  long 
Poles,  fo  that  the  two  lower  ends  of 
the  Poles,  may  with  a  piece  of  Line 
i  P  2  '  be 
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be  faften'd  to  two  Stakes  driven  into 
the  Ground,  at  fuch  a  ftand,  where 
the  Morning-haunts,  or  Feeding-places 
of  fuch  Fowl  have  been  obferved  to  be. 
Being  there,  the  Net  fhould  be  fet 
two  hours  before  they  come;  then,  at 
about  two  ov  three  fathom  beyond  the 
Net,  let  there  be  fixt  in  a  right^Line 
from  two  flicks,  one  end  of  the  Cord 
that  the  upper  part  of  the  Net  was 
extended  upon,  holding  the  other  end 
in  your  Hand  ;  which  is  to  be  at  leaft 
I o  or  12  fathom,  that  upon  the  Game’s 
appearing  within  the  verge  of  the 
Net,  a  fudden  pull  may  be  given,  and 
the  Net  call  over  them.  The  Net 
tnuft  be  fpread  fmooth  and  flat  upon 
the  Ground,  and  ftrewed  over  with 
Sedge,  Grafs,  or  the  like,  to  hide  it 
from  the  Fowl;  and  the  Man  is  to 
place  himfelf  in  fome  Ihelter  of  Grafs, 
Fern,  or  fbme  fuch  thing.  If  he  be 
provided  of  a  Stale,  he  may  place  it 
within  the  verge  of  the  Net,  which 
will  be  very  conducive  to  the  Increafe 
of  the  Sport,  that  may  be  continu’d 
till  the  Sun  be  near  an  hour  high  ;  for 
from  thence  forward,  their  Feeding  in 
fuch  places  is  over,  till  about  Sun-fet 
again. 

If  the  Net  be  large,  and  fpread  for 
great  Fowl,  one  of  them  will  be  as 
much  as  can  conveniently  be  manag’d  : 
But  if  you  fet  for  fmall  Birds,  two 
fmall  ones  may  be  ufed  *  which  are  to 
be  made  of  fmall  and  flrong  Pack¬ 
thread,  with  the  Mafhes  proportiona¬ 
ble,  according  to  the  bignefs  of  the 
Water-fowl  defign’d  to  be  taken  ;  the 
Net  about  two  loot  and  an  half  deep, 
and  as  long  as  the  River  is  broad,  or 
other  Waters  they  are  intended  to  be 
plac'd  in,  and  lined  on  both  fides  with 
falfe  Nets,  of  Mafhes  18  inches  fquare 
each  way,  that  when  the  Fowl  ftrike, 
they  may  pafs  through  the  firft  Net, 
and  be  intangled  between  both.  The 
Net  muff  be  flaked  crofs  the  River, 
the  bottom  plumbed,  that  it  may  fink 
about  fix  inches,  and  the  upper  part  fo 
firained,  that  it  may  lie  Slant-wife 
againft  the  Current  of  the  Water,  about 
two  foot  above ;  but  the  firings  which 
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fupport  the  upper  fide  of  the  Net, 
fhould  be  faften’d  to  fmall  yielding 
flicks  pricked  in  the  Banks,  fo  as  to 
give  way  a  little  as  the  Fowl  ftrike 
againft  the  Net,  the  better  to  intangle 
them  :  Several  of  thefe  Nets  may  be 
placed  at  feveral  difiances  on  the 
River  ;  and  the  better  to  accomplifh 
the  bufinefs,  the  Fowl  are  to  be  fright¬ 
ed  from  places  that  lie  remote  where 
they  ufually  haunt,  by  fhooting  at 
them,  which  will  make  them  take  to 
die  River  thus  prepar’d  for  them. 

DRAY,  a  kind  of  Cart  us’d  by 
Brewers,  for  carrying  Barrels  of  Drink; 
alfo  a  Sled  drawn  without  Wheels. 

DREDGE  or  DREG,  (Country* 
word)  Oats  and  Barley  mingled  toge¬ 
ther. 

DREDGERS,  Fifhers for Oifters, 
a  Term  in  the  Admiralty-Law. 

DREG,  a  fort  of  Grain  in  EJfex. 
In  Staffnrdjhire  ;  there  is  alfo  a  kind  I: 
of  Malt,  made  of  Oats  mixt  with 
Barley,  and  commonly  call’d  Dreg* 
Malt. 

DRENCH,  a  Phyfical  Potion 
for  Horfes  :  To  prepare  Ingredients; 
for  this  purpofe,  you  are  to  beat  them: 
coarfely,  and  either  mingle  them  with 
a  Decofiion  or  with  W’ine  :  Then  let 
all  infufe  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  give  it  your  Horfe  early  in  the) 
Morning,  with  a  Horn,  after  he  has 
been  tyd  up  two  hours  to  the  Rack. 

DRESSING  and  Spinning  of 
I'lax ;  when  it  has  been  twice  fwing-; 
led,  it  is  to  be  Heckled  in  a  much  fi-i 
ner  and  ftraighter  Heckle,  than  that 
ufed  for  Hemp  ;  now  the  firft  Heckle, 
being  much  more  coarfer  than  the 
latter,  hold  the  Strike  -ftiff  in  youri 
Hand,  and  break  it  very  well  upon 
that  Heckle  ;  the  Hurds  that  come 
thereof,  fhould  be  faved,  to  make  fine 
harden  Cloth  of,  and  the  Strike  it  fell: 
you  are  to  pafs  thorough  a  finer  Heckle  2 
file  Hurds  which  come  from  thencej 
you  muft  fave  to  make  fine  middling 
Cloth  of,  and  the  Tear  it  felf,  for  the 
beft  Linnen  :  But  to  drefs  Flax  foi> 
the  fineft  ufe  of  all ;  afcer  having  been 
handled  as  before,  and  laying  threr 

Strike: 
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ptrikes  together,  plat  them  in  a  Pht 
pf  three  rows,  as  hard  and  clofe  to¬ 
gether  as  is  poffible,  joyning  one  to 
he  end  of  the  other,  till  you  have 
Platted  as  much  as  you  think  conveni¬ 
ent  ^  then  begin  another  Plat,  and 
plat  as  many  feveral  ones,  as  you 
hink  will  make  a  Roll ;  afterwards 
vrea thing  them  hard  together,  make 
ip  the  Roll,  and  as  many  of  them  as 
re  for  your  purpofe  5  this  done,  put 
hem  into  an  Hemp-trough,  and 
l>eat  them  foundly,  rather  more  than 
efs,  than  you  do  Hemp  :  Next  open 
nd  unplat  them,  dividing  every  Strike 
,ery  carefully  from  each  other,  and  fo¬ 
b-ike  it  thro’  the  fined  Heckle  of  all, 
vhereof  there  are  three  forts  ;  and 
ierein  exceeding  care  muft  be  had  to 
lo  it  gently,  lightly,  and  with  good 
^liberation,  left  what  you  Heckle  from 
pence  fhould  run  to  Knots,  or  rather 
lardnefs,  as  his  apt  to  do  ;  but  be- 
ag  artificially  done,  you’ll  fee  it  look , 
nd  feel  it  handle,  like  fine  foft  Cot- 
pn,  or  ferfey-Wooll  ;  that  which  thus 
poks,  and  feels,  and  falls  from  the 
leckle,  will  notwithftanding  make 
>ure  Linnen,  and  run  at  leaft  two 
aids  and  an  half  in  the  pound  but 
leTear  itfelf,  will  make  a  perfect 
rong,  and  moft  fine  Holland,  running 
t  leaft  five  yards  in  the  pound. 

When  the  Tear  is  thus  drefs  it 
lay  be  Spun,  eidier  upon  a  Wheel, 
r  Rack  5  but  the  Wheel  is  the  fwifter 
fay,  and  the  Rack  makes  the  finer 
hread  ^  die  Thread  is  to  be  drawn 
wording  to  die  nature  of  die  Tear, 
id  as  long  as  5tis  even,  it  cannot  be  I 
)o  fmall  5  but  if  uneven,  it  will  ae 
-r  make  a  durable  Clodi  :  And  foraf- 
mch  as  every  Houfewife  is  not  able 
>  Spin  her  own  Tear  at  home  ;  the 
-ft  Spinners  that  can  be  got  fhould 
3  chofen,  to  whom  they  are  to  put 
ut  their  Tear  to  Spin,  weighing  it 
Tore  it  go,  and  the  fame  after  ’tis 
>un  and  dry  •  allowing  weight  for 
'eight,  or  an  ounce  and  an  half  for 
afte,  ay  moft.  But  for  the  rates  of 
Pinning,  they  cannot  be  affigned,  as 
iffering  according  to  the  nature  of 
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the  Country,  finenefs  of  the  Tear,  and 
dearnefs  of  Proviftons  ^  fome  Spinning 
by  the  Pound,  fome  by  the  Lay,  and 
fome  by  die  Day,  as  the  Bargain  is 
made. 

DRIFT  of  the  Toreft  ;  is  an  exaft 
view  and  examination  taken  at  certain 
times,  as  occafion  fhall  ferve,  to  know 
what  Beafts  are  there  ;  that  none  be 
common,  but  fuch  as  have  Right,  and 
that  the  Foreft  be  not  over-charg’d 
with  the  Beafts  of  Foreigners. 

DRIFT-LAND.  See  Drojjftand. 

DRINKING  of  Horfes ,  immedi¬ 
ately  after  hard  Ridings,  <&c.  is  very 
dangerous  ^  and  therefore  they  fhould 
not  be  fuffer’d  to  do  it,  till  they  be 
throughly  cooled,  and  have  eat  fome 
Oats  ;  for  many  by  Drinking  too  foon 
have  dyed  upon  it,  or  become  extreme 
Sick.  A  Horfe  after  violent  Labour, 
will  never  be  the  worfe  by  being  kept 
half  a  Day  from  Water,  but  may  dye 
by  drinking  an  Hour  to  foon. 

DRIPPING.  See  Dropping, 

DRIVING  of  Bees-  See  Bees. 

DRIVING  of  Pheafant-Powts  5 
for  the  driving  and  taking  of  Powts, 
or  young  Pbtafants,  in  Nets  ;  when 
you  have  found  out  an  Eye  of  Phea- 
fants,  place  your  Nets  crofs  die  little 
Paths  or  Ways  they  have  made,  which 
are  much  like  Sheep-trafts  ;  and,  if 
poffible,  you  fhould  find  out  one  of 
their  principal  haunts,  which  may  be 
done  by  the  Barrennefs  of  the  Ground, 
their  Minings,  and  the  Feathers  diac 
lie  fcattered  about  :  You  Ihould  al¬ 
ways  take  the  Wind  with  you,  it  be¬ 
ing  their  cuftom  to  run  down  the 
Wind  ;  and  place  your  Nets  hollow, 
loofe,  and  circular  wife  ^  the  nether 
part  of  which  muft  be  faften’d  to  the 
Ground,  and  die  upper  fide  lying 
hollow,  loofe,  and  bending  5  fo  as 
when  any  Birds  rufh  in,  it  may  fall 
and  intangle  them.  The  Net  being 
fixed,  go  to  the  Haunts,  and  with 
your  Call,  if  you  find  the  Eye  fcatter’d, 
call  them  togedier ;  when  you  find 
they  begin  to  clock,  and  peep  one  to 
another,  then  forbear  calling,  and  take 
an  Inftrument,  by  fome  termed,  A 
P  3  Driver9 
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P rwr,  made  of  good  ftronge  white 
W ands,  or  Oziers,  fuch  as  are  ufed  by 
Basket- makers,  which  is  to  be  fee  in 
an  handle,  and  in  two  or  three  pla¬ 
ces,  it  muft  be  twifted  or  bound 
with  fmall  Ozisrs,  according  to  this 
Figure. 


With  tli is  Driver,  as  foon  as  yoii 
perceive  the  Pheafants  gathered  toge¬ 
ther,  make  a  gentle  noife  on  the 
Boughs  and  Buflies  about  you,  which 
will  fo  fright  them,  that  they’ll  get 
all  clofe  together,  and  run  away  a 
little  diftance,  then  hand  to  hearken  ^ 
after  this,  make  the  fame  noife  a  fe- 
cond  time,  which  will  caufe  them  to 
run  again,  obferving  the  fame  Me¬ 
thod,  till  you  have  driven  them  into 
your  Nets  5  for  they  may  be  drove 
like  fo  many  Sheep:  If  they  happen 
to  cake  a  contrary  way,  then  make  a 
raking  noife,  as  if  it  were  in  their 
Faces,  which  will  prefently  turn 
them  the  right  way  5  but  in  ufing  the 
Driver,  obferve,  1.  Secrefie,  in  keep¬ 
ing  your  felf  from  their  light  ;  for  if 
they  efpy  you,  they’ll  run  and  hide 
themfelves  in  holes  under  Shrubs, 
and  will  not  ftir  till  night.  2.  The 
other  Rul^  is,  to  have  regard  to  due 
time  and  leafure  ♦,  for  rafhnefs  and 
over-hafte  ftaoils  the  Spore, 
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DROFLANDor  DRYFI.AND, 
a  yearly  payment  anciently  made  by 
fome  Tenants  to  their  Landlords,  for 
driving  their  Cattel  thro’  die  Manour 
to  Fairs  and  Markets. 

DRONE,  a  Male-Bee,  without  a: 
Sting.  See  Bees. 

DR  OP  P I N  G  or  D  R I P  PI  N  G,, 
(among  Falconers )  is  when  a  Hawk: 
mutes  direftly  downwards  in  feverall 
Drops ,  not  yerking  her  Dung  ftraight 
forwards. 

D  R  O  P- W  O  R  T,  an  Herb,  counted 
good  againft  the  Strangury,  and  the 
Stone  in  the  Kidneys  or  Bladder. 

DROPSY,  (in  Horfes )  a  Difeafe; 
that  caufes  an  univerfal  Swelling  of  the 
Body,  through  a  great  quantity  oi 
Water  that  lies  between  the  Skin  and 
the  Flelh,  occalion’d  by  melancholy 
Blood,  Water,  and  Wind,  which  will 
caufe  his  Belly  and  Legs  to  fwell 
but  his  Back,  Buttocks,  and  Flanks 
will  be  dryed  and  fhrunk  to  the  very 
Bones  ;  and  if  a  Man’s  Finger  be  thrufl 
hard  upon  the  fwollen  Part,  the  pan 
of  it  will  be  left  behind  $  for  the  Fieftl 
wanting  natural  heat,  will  not  return 
again  to  his  place  ;  befides  which 
you’ll  find  him  ill-colour’d,  heavy, 
dull,  and  of  no  Face,  Strength,  nc 
Spirit.  The  Malady  therefore  come, 
principally  for  want  of  good  Nourifir 
ment,  and  Digefiion,  which  turn; 
into  Melancholy  5  It  proceeds  alfo  fron 
a  defefr  in  the  Spleen,  or  the  Liven 
or  both  5  the  Blood  being  chang’d  inti: 
a  thin  Water  5  and  fometimes  fo: 
want  of  Exercife,  or  thro’  over-muc: 
Reft  :  And  farther,  the  Horfe  will  hi 
Ihort-breathed,  lofe  his  Stomach,  an: 
be  very  dry  5  and  tho’  you  bring  Mr.: 
to  the  Water,  lie’ll  drink  little,  bu 
only  pudder  long  with  his  Nofe  there 
in.  In  fhort,  he’ll  be,  as  if  he  ha;: 
a  general  Confumption  over  his  whoL 
Body,  and  his  Hair  will  peel  o:: 
with  die  leaft  rubbing. 

In  this  Difeafe,  ’tis  proper  to  M 
the  Horfe  Blood,  and  many  other  thin| 
are  good  for  him  :  But  more  partici; 
larly,  tc  Take  a  Gallon  of  Ale,  fet 
“  on  the  Fire,  and  feum  off  the  Frot 

«  a 
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u  as  it  rifes  ;  then  put.  into  it  Worm- 
ct  wood,  and  Rue,  the  tender  Tops 
«  and  Leaves,  with  Stalks,  very  well 
“  picked,  of  each  an  handfid  ;  boil 
<c  thefe  to  a  quart,  and  fhain  the 
<c  Liquor  5  let  diree  ounces  of  Lon- 
“  ^-Treacle  be  diffolved  therein, 
<c  and  add  long  Pepper  with  Giains, 

made  into  fine  Powder,  of  each  an 

ounce;  brew  all  well  together,  give 
<c  your  Horfe  diis  Drench  blood-warm, 
<e  baling  and  anointing  his  Legs 
“  that  are  fwelld  with  Train-Oii, 
«  twice  a  day  ;  Then  give  him  Ma- 
fties,  or  white  Water,  and  feed  him 
with  fuch  Meat  as  he  likes  belt  5 
Laftly,  if  the  Weather  be  feafonable, 
turn  him  to  Grafs,  and  he  will  re¬ 
cover. 

Such  a  Difiemper  as  this  is  alto  in¬ 
cident  to  Goats,  and  may  be  perceiv’d 
by  the  Inflammation  and  Swelling  of 
their  Skins,  which  fhewsthey  are  full 
of  Water,  that  proceeds  from  their 
drinking  too  much  ;  For  the  Cure, 
let  them  be  cut  a  little  with  a  fharp 
Knife  under  the  Shoulder  ;  and  there¬ 
by  drawing  out  all  the  fuperfluous 
Moiffure,  heal  up  die  Wound  with 
Tar. 

DROUGHT,  exceflive  third  or 
drynefs  ;  alfo  an  over-drynefs  of  the 
Earth  and  Air,  a  long  time  of  dry 
Weather. 

DRUDGER  or  DREDGER, 
a  Fifherman  diat  takes  Differs. 

DRY  ING  and  Braking  of  Hemp 
or  Flax  ;  if  the  Weather  be  not  fea- 
fonable,  and  diat  you  have  great  occa- 
fion  to  ufe  your  Hemp  or  Flax,  it 
may  be  fpread  upon  a  Kiln,  and  a  gen¬ 
tle  Eire  made  underneadi,  in  order  to 
dry  it  upon  the  fame,  and  then  brake 
it  :  But  forafmuch  as  it  has  often 
prov’d  dangerous,  and  much  hurt  has 
been  receiv'd  thereby,  through  caiu- 
alty  of  Fire;  ’tis  advifeable  to  flick 
four  Stakes  in  the  Earth,  at  leaf!  five 
foot  above-ground,  and  laying  fmall 
Over-layers  of  Wood  over  thefe,  with 
open  Fleaks,  or  Hurdles  upon  them, 
fpread  the  Hemp,  and  alfo  rear  fome 
round  about  it  all,  but  at  one  open 
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fide  ;  then  with  Straw,  fmall  Shavings, 
or  other  dry  light  Wood,  make  a  fmall 
Fire  under  the  fame  ;  by  which  means 
it  may  be  dry’d  without  any  danger 
or  hazard :  When  you  brake  or  beat 
out  the  dry  Bun  or  Hexe  of  the  Hemp 
or  Flax,  from  the  rind  which  covers 
it,  you  muff  open  and  look  into  it, 
ever  beginning  to  break  the  Root-ends 
firff ;  and  when  you  fee  the  Bun  is 
diffidently  cr ufted,  fallen  away,  or  at 
leaft  hanging  but  in  very  fmall  Olivers 
within  the  Hemp  or  Flax  ;  you  are  to 
fay,  It  is  breaked  enough  ;  and  then 
terming  what  was  call’d  a  Bait  or 
Bundle  before,  a  Strike ,  lay  them  toge¬ 
ther,  and  fo  Houfe  them ;  keeping 
in  mind,  either  by  Score,  or  Writing 
how  many  ffrikes  of  Hemp,  and  how 
many  of  Flax,  you  brake  up  every 
day.  Now,  that  your  Hemp  or  Flax, 
may  be  order’d  fo  much  the  better, 
there  muff  be  two  feveral  Inffruments 
for  each  feveral  fort,  which  is  an  open 
and  wide-tooth’d  or  nick'd  Brake,  and 
a  clofe  and  ffraight-tooth’d  Brake ;  the 
firff  being  to  crufh  the  Bun,  and  the 
latter  to  beat  it  forth  :  But  for  the 
Flax,  you  are  to  take  firff  that  which 
is  die  ffraighter  than  for  the  Hemp, 
and  afterwards  one  of  purpofe  much 
(fraighter  and  fharper  ;  for  the  Bun 
thereof  being  fmaller,  tougher,  and 
thinner,  muff  neceffarily  be  broken 
into  much  lefs  pieces  ;  that  done,  ’tis 
ready  for  Swingling ,  which  fee. 

DRY-MEASURE;  To  meafure 
dry  diings,  as  Corn,  or  Grain,  we 
have  firff  the  Gallon ,  which  is  bigger 
than  the  Wine-Gallon,  and  lefs  than 
.  die  Ale  or  Beer-Gallon  ;  containing 
272  and  a  quarter  Gubick  Inches,  and 
9  Pounds,  1 3  Ounces,  j  2  Drams  and 
a  half  of  Avoirdupois- Weight.  Two 
of  thefe  Gallons  make  a  Peck9  four 
Pecks  a  Bufbel,  four  Bufhels  the  Comb 
or  Cumock ,  two  Curnocks  make  a  Quar¬ 
ter,  Seam  or  Kaf,  and  ten  Quarters  a 
lafi ,  which  contains  5  1 20  Pints,  and 
fo  many  Pounds  Troy- Weight ;  So  that 

in  a  Garrifon,  50°°  Men>  allowinS 
each  but  a  Pound  of  Bread  per  diem , 
will  confume  near  a  Laft  or  80  Bufhels 
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every  day  *  and  250  Men  in  a  Ship  two  days,  allowing  each  Man  about  a 
of  War,  will  drink  a  Tun  of  Beer  in  Pottle  per  diem. 
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Meal  is  weighed  as  Corn,  but  the 
common  Repute  is,  that  a  Gallon  of 
Wheaten  Meal  weighs  7  pounds  Avoir¬ 
dupois,  and  8  pounds,  fix  ounces,  4 
penny-weight  Troy  $  fo  a  Rufttei  5 6 
pounds  Avoirdupois ,  and  68  pounds, 
1  ounce,  12  penny-weight  Troy.  All 
other  Grain,  and  fo  likewife  Salt, 
Lime,  Coals,  &c.  follow  this  Meafure, 
which  is  call’d  Winchefler- Meafure. 

DUBBING  of  a  Cock ,  a  term 
tifed  by  Cock -Mailers,  for  the  cutting 
of  a  Cock’s  Comb  and  Wattles. 

DUCAT  or  DUCKET,  a  fo¬ 
reign  Coin  of  Gold  or  Silver,  fo  call’d 
from  its  being  ufually  ftampt  in  the 
Territories  of  a  Duke  ;  as  the  Ducat 
de  Banco ,  at  Venice ,  worth  4  s.  4  d. 
Sterling  ^  that  of  St.  Mark  2  s.  10  d. 
of  Barcelona  $  s.  4  d.  of  Lisbon  in 
Portugal  4  5.  6  d.  of  Mejjina  45.  9  d. 
of  Naples  4  s  2  d.  of  Palermo  4 
jo  d.  of  Saragojfa  4  J.  11  d.  of  Va¬ 
lencia  in  Spain  4  $.  10  d.  A  Ducat  of 
Gold  is  valu’d  at  9  5.  6  d. 

D  U  C  A  T  OO  N,  another  fort  of 
foreign  Coin  :  That  of  Holland  and 
Tlanders  amounts  to  6  s.  3  d.  Ster¬ 
ling,  and  that  of  Lucca  in  Italy  to  4  s.  6  d. 


DUCK,  a  well  known  Water- 
fowl  •  Of  thefe  there  are  two  forts,  the 
tame  and  the  wild,  the  firft  exceeding 
necedary  for  the  Husbandman’s  Yard, 
as  requiring  no  charge  to  keep,  bm 
living  on  loft  Corn,  Worms,  Snails,! 
&c.  on  which  account  they  are  very 
good  for  Gardens.  This  Fowl  i‘ 
once  a  Year  a  great  layer  of  Eggs; 
and  when  fhe  Sits,  craves  both  attem 
dance,  and  feeding  }  for  being  re* 
drained  from  feeking  her  Food,  flu 
mud  be  helped  with  a  little  Barley, 
or  other  over-chaving  of  Corn.  Sh<. 
fits,  hatches  and  feeds  her  Duckling:; 
in  the  fame  manner  as  Geefe  do 
which  fee ;  Only  after  they  are  abroad 
they’ll  {hift  better  for  their  Food,  that 
Goflings  can.  Then  for  the  fattening 
of  them,  or  Ducklings,  it  may  b: 
done  in  three  Weeks  time,  by  giving 
them  any  kind  of  .  Pulfe,  or  Grain 
and  good  dore  of  Water. 

Next  for  wild  Ducks  *  if  you  would 
prefer ve  them,  you  mud  Wall  in 
piece  of  Ground,  wherein  is  fomi 
little  Pond,  or  Spring,  covering  th! 
top  of  it  all  over  with  a  drong  Ned 
the  Pond  is  to  be  fee  with  Tufts  "0 

Oziers ; 
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>ziers,  and.  have  many  fecret  holes 
nd  creeks,  that  may  inure  them  to 
eed  there,  tho1  imprifon’d.  The 
did  Duck,  when  (lie  lays,  heals  a- 
/ay  from  the  Drake  and  hid|s  her 
sfeft,  for  elfe  he  will  fucK  the  Eggs, 
tfter  Ihe  has  Hatched,  (he  is  very 
areful  to  breed  her  Young,  and  need 
10  attendance  more  than  Meat,  which 
hould  be  given  twice  a  day,  as  lcalded 
han,  Oats,  or  Vetches,  the  Houfe- 
den  will  hatch  wild  Ducks  Eggs,  and 
he  Meat  will  be  much  better  ;  yet 
very  time  they  go  into  the  Water, 
hey  are  in  danger  of  the  Kite,  becaufe 
he  Hen  cannot  guard  them.  Teals, 
Vidgeons ,  Shell-Drakes ,  or  Green  Plo¬ 
vers ,  may  be  order’d  alfo  in  the  fame 
lianner  as  Wild-Ducks. 

DUCKER  or  DOUCKER,  a 
and  of  Cock  that  in  fighting  will  run 
ibout  the  Clod,  almoft  at  every  Blow 
'ie  gives. 

DCJKE  S-0 I N  T  M  E  N  T,  proper 
:or  all  forts  of  Swellings  in  Horfes, 
iccompany’d  with  Heat  or  Inflamma¬ 
tion  :  a  Take  clear  and  pure  Lin- 
,6  feed  Oil,  one  pound,  flower  of 
;c  BTmftone  four  ounces ;  put  them 
;t  into  a  Matrafs  or  Glafs-vial  with  a 
u  long  Neck,  letting  it  (land  in  a 
moderate  Heat  for  an  Hour  ;  after- 
K  wards  encreafe  the  Heat,  and  keep 
it  up  to  the  fame  degree,  till  the 
tC  Flower  be  perfectly  diflolv’d.  In 
“  the  mean  time,  before  the  Oil  grows 
cc  cold,  left  part  of  the  Brimftone  fall 
<e  to  the  bottom,  melt  a  pound  of 
6C  Tallow  or  of  Boars  greafe  in  ano- 
u  ther  Veffel,  with  two  ounces  and  a 
<c  half  of  white  Wax,  inftead  of 
61  which,  if  you  can  get  Horfe’s-greafe. 
66  the  Medicine  will  be  more  effectual  ; 
ct  but  then  four  ounces  of  Wax  raufl 
“  be  taken,  becaufe  Horfes  greafe  is 
not  fo  thick  as  Boars  greafe.  The 
et  Greafe  and  Wax  being  wholly  melted, 
pour  in  the  Linfeed-oil,  and  remo- 
s$  ving  the  Veffel  from  the  Fire,  ftir 
6c  the  Ointment  with  a  dice  of  Alka- 
»ef-root,  till  it  be  cold.  This  Oint¬ 
ment  is  to  be  apply'd  cold  ;  it  eafes 
pain,  and  affwages  all  forts  of  Swel- 
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lings,  Blows,  Bruifes,  &c.  in  the  Wi¬ 
thers,  Hams,  Sheath  and  other  Part? 
qf  the  Body,  if  apply’d  for  a  confide- 
rable  time. 

D  U  N.  See  Colours  of  a  Horfe. 

DUNG,  of  a  Horfe ,  fhould  be  ob- 
ferved  upon  a  Journey  :  If  it  be  too 
thin,  ’cis  a  fign  that  either  his  Water 
was  too  cold  and  piercing,  or  that  he 
drunk  too  greedily  of  it  ;  if  there  be 
among  his  Ordure,  whole  grains  of 
Oats,  either  he  has  not  chew’d  them 
well,  or  his  Stomach  is  weak ;  and  if 
his  Dung  be  black,  dry,  or  come  away, 
in  very  fmall  and  hard  pieces,  it  de¬ 
notes  that  he  is  over-heated  in  his 
Body.  Vifcous  or' filmy  Dung  voided 
by  a  Race- horfe,  fhews  that  he  is  not 
duly  prepared  ;  in  which  cafe,  his 
Garlick-balls  and  Exercife  are  to  be 
continu’d,  till  his  Ordure  come  from 
him  pretty  dry,  and  without  moi- 
fture. 

DUNGING  of  Meadows,  &c. 
the  beft  time  to  do  it  for  thefe  and 
Pafture-lands,  is  in  the  Winter-feafon, 
about  January  or  February,  that  the 
Rain  may  wafh  the  fatnefs  of  the  Soil 
to  the  roots  of  the  t  Grafs,  before  the 
Sun  drives  it  away,  and  diffolve  the 
Clods^  The  Dung  may  be  fpread  with 
a  Bufh  drawn  over  the  Grounds  like  a 
Ha  now,  before  the  Grafs  is  too  high  ; 
and  for  rulhy  cold  Land,  Wood-afhes, 
Sea  coal,  Peat,  Turf,  or  fuch  like, 
Fuel  is  very  proper  to  be  laid  on  ; 
The  Dung  of  Pigeons  or  other  Fowl 
works  a  better  eflfeft  here,  than  on 
any  other  Lands  ;  alfo  all  hot  and 
Tandy  Soils,  are  fitteft  for  this  fort  of 
Ground.  But  for  fuch  Land  of  this 
kind,  as  is  fandy  or  hot,  Lime,  Chalk, 
Marie,  or  any  cold  Soils  digged  out  of 
the  Earth,  are  of  Angular  ufe,  as  well 
as  for  Corn-land ;  fo  is  Urry  in  like 
manner.  As  for  Meadows  and  Grounds 
of  a  middle  Quality  between  thefe 
Extremes,  the  ordinary  Soil  is  beft  5 
and  the  principal  part  of  good  Hus¬ 
bandry  confifts  in  a  proper  application 
of  the  Compoft. 

DUNG-MEERS,  are  places 
where  Soils  and  Dungs  are  mix’d  and 

digefted 
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iUgefted  one  with  another,  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  Husbandry  $  for  that 
purpofe,  the  bed  Method  is  near 
Houfes  or  Barns,  to  make  a  large  Pit, 
of  length  and  breadth  according  to 
the  flock  ,of  Soil  the  Husbandman  is 
capable  to  make  ;  and  to  prepare  it 
at  the  bottom,  with  Stone,  Chalk,  or 
Clay,  that  it  may  hold  Water,  or  the 
Moifture  of  the  Dung  ^  befides,  it 
Ihould  be  fo  feared,  that  the  Sinks, 
Gutters,  and  Drips  of  the  Houfes  and 
Barns,  or  other  Water,  may  run  there¬ 
into.  Upon  this  Pic,  let  Water,  Fod¬ 
der,  Litter,  Dung,  Weeds,  &c.  be 
call,  where  they  may  lie  and  rot  to¬ 
gether,  till  either  the  over-quantity  of 
the  Soil  in  the  Pit,  or  the  Husband¬ 
man’s  occafions,  oblige  him  to  remove 
it  5  for  ’tis  certain,  that  the  moider 
the  Dung  mixt  lies,  the  better  Dung 
it  makes,  and  the  fooner.  But  for 
want  of  the  conveniency  of  fuch  a 
Pit,  or  if  there  be  a  neceffity  of  re¬ 
moving  the  Dung  before  it  is  fit  for 
ufe,  or  that  the  Land  be  ready  for  it ; 
the  bed  way  is  to  cover  it  with  Turf, 
or  other  Stuff,  to  prevent  the  Sun 
and  Wind  from  drawing  or  driving 
from  it  much  of  its  Virtue. 

D  UNGS;  are  of  feveral  forts,  as  ] 
of  Horfes,  Cows,  Sheep,  Hogs,  Pi¬ 
geons,  Geefe,  Hens,  &c.  (which  fee 
under  their  refpeftive  Heads)  and  for 
feveral  ufes ;  but  the  two  peculiar 
properties,  are  either  to  fatten  the 
Earth,  and  render  it  more  Fruitful,  or 
to  occafion  a  certain  fendble  Heat,  ca¬ 
pable  of  producing  fome  condderable 
Effect  *  The  lad  is  feldom  found,  but 
in  Horfe  and  Mule-Dung  newly  made, 
and  dill  a  little  moid  ^  which  is  of 
wonderful  ufe  in  the  Winter-Seafon, 
for  enliv’ning  Plants,  efpecially  in 
Gardens,  and  performing  the  Of¬ 
fice  which  the  heat  of  the  Sun  does  in 
Summer. 

Horfe- dung  being  of  the  hotted  Na¬ 
ture  is  bed  for  cold  Lands,  and  Cow- 
dung  for  hot  Land  ;  or  mixt  together 
they  make  a  very  good  Manure  for  all 
forts  of  Ground.  In  Winter,  or  when 
any  Rains  come,  your  Dung  ought  to 
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be  turn'd  up  in  Heaps,  and  laid  as 
thick  as  is  poffible,  to  prevent  the  Sun’s 
exhaling  the  virtue  of  it,  and  the 
Rain's  wafhing  away  its  fatnefs  and 
nitrous  quality.  Dyers-dung ,  is  by 
fome  recommended  as  a  Manure  very 
good  for  all  forts  of  Land,  two  Load 
ol  it  being  fufBcienc  for  an  Acre. 

D  U.R  HAM;  a  Maritime  County, 
in  the  North  of  England ,  thac  lies 
between  Northumberland  on  the  North, 
Torkjhire  on  the  South,  the  German - 
Ocean  Eadward,  with  Cumberland  and 
Weft  more  land  Wed  ward  :  In  Length 
from  Ead  to  Wed  about  3$  Miles, 
and  go  from  North  to  South  in 
Breadth ;  in  which  compafs,  it  con¬ 
tains  610000  Acres  of  Ground,  and 
about  15980  Houfes  5  the  whole  is 
divided  into  four  Wakes,  wherein  are 
180  Pariflres,  and  9  Market- Towns, 
whereof  none  but  the  City  of  Durba?n 
fends  Members  to  Parliament.  The 
Air  here  is  pretty  (harp  and  piercing, 
both  by  reafon  of  the  Climate,  and 
the  HilJmefs  of  the  Country,  chiefly 
on  the  Wed-fide.  The  Soil,  in  fome 
parts,  is  Fertile,  in  others  Barren,  and 
accordingly  Inhabited  ;  the  Eadern 
part  is  Champa4n,  and  yields  plenty 
of  Coal  5  the  Southern  is  the  mod 
Fruitful,  but  the  Wedern  is  Hilly  and 
Barren,  yielding  but  little  Wood,  and 
having  but  few  Towns  ^  which  deleft 
is  yet  recompens’d  by  its  abundance  of 
Coal,  Lead,  and  Iron-Mines. 

As  to  its  Rivers,  next  the  Tine , 
which  parts  it  for  fome  Miles  from 
Northumberland ,  and  the  Tees  from 
Yarliflnre ,  here  is  the  Ware ,  which  runs 
through  the  City  of  Durham ,  and  the 
Derwent  into  the  Tine. 

DUST  and  Sand ,  will  fometimes 
fo  dry  the  Tongues  and  Mouths  of 
Horfes  that  they  lofe  their  Appetite.: 
In  fuch  cafe  give  them  Bran  well  moi- 
den’d  with  'Water  to  cool  and  refrelh 
their  Mouths  and  Tongues,  with  a 
wet  Spunge  to  oblige  them  to  eat. 

DUTY,  any  thing  that  one  is  ob¬ 
lig’d  to  do  :  In  the  way  of  Trade , 
Money  paid  for  Cudom  of  Goods, 
&c.  to  be  apply’d  to  the  King’s  own 

ufe. 
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ufe,  as  that  of  Tunnage,  Poundage, 

DWALE,  an  Herb  other  wife  call’d 
Sleeping,  or  deadly  Nigbt-lhade. 

DWARF-BAY.  See  Mexe- 
rion 

DWARF-TREES  5  fo  call’d 
from  the  lownefs  of  their  ftature,  are 
of  fpecial  advantage  for  Table- Fruit, 
whether  Pears,  Apples,  Plums^  or 
Cherries.  The  Quince-Tree  is  gene¬ 
rally  ufed ,  as  beft  for  ftocks  for  Pears  5 
but  for  Dwarf- Apples,  the  beft  Stocks 
are  thofe  that  are  raifed  of  the  cut¬ 
tings  of  the  Apples;  and  in  order  to 
the  providing  of  them,  fuch  Stems  or 
Branches  as  grow  ftraighteft,  are  to  be 
taken  in  the  Month  of  Oflober ,  from 
Trees  whofe  cuttings  will  grow,  and 
which,  in  the  place  where  they  are  to 
be  grafted,  are  an  inch  thick,  or 
more  :  Let  them  be  cut  off  an  Hands- 
breadth  below  the  Knots  or  Burs  that 
are  on  them,  for  there  they  principally 
put  forth  their  Roots  ;  and  cut  off 
the  top,  that  they  may  not  be  above  a 
yard  long  ;  if  they  cannot  be  got  fo 
long  of  Quinces,  fhorter  muft  do  ;  cut 
off  all  Side-branches  clofe  to  the  Body, 
except  one  fmall  twig  near  ther  top, 
for  the  Sap  to  vent  it  felf  at ;  thel'e 
are  prefently  to  be  fet  in  Beds,  as  the 
Seed-plants  were  ;  keep  them  a  foot 
above-ground ;  it's  enough,  for  they’ll 
lhoot  out  Roots  all  along  almoft  to  the 
top  of  the  Ground  :  But  it  being  dif¬ 
ficult  to  get  good  ftore  of  Rich  Branches 
for  Stocks  as  have  Burs  and  Knots 
upon  them,  a  particular  manner  com¬ 
monly  known  by  the  name  of  Circum- 
fpfition  has  been  found  out,  to  bring 
jrhefe  Knots  or  Burs  upon  Branches, 
that  had  them  not  before  ;  thus  the 
February  before  the  Stems  are  delign’d 
to  be  cut  direftly  above  the  place  ; 
about  a  foot  in  length,  you  are  to 
faften  fome  Earth  in  an  old  Hat,  or 
the  like,  about  them,  wherein  they 
will  put  forth  Roots  againft  the  Qtto- 
her  following,  then  they  are  to  be 
cut  off  to  fet ;  Or  elfe  fome  wet  Earth 
or  Clay  may  be  dawbed  over  the  place, 
and  an  Hay-band  wrapp'd  about  it, 
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putting  fome  moift  Earth  likewlfe 
between  the  rounds  of  the  Bands  5 
then  run  it  about  again  over  the  fpace$ 
bgtwixt  thofe  firft  rounds  of  the  Hay- 
band,  and  make  faft  the  ends  of  it  - 
but  if  the  Stem  has  no  Bur  before  either 
of  thefe  ways  be  undertaken,  theq, 
firft  let  here  and  there  a  little  flice  of 
Bark  about  an  inch  long  round  it,  be 
taken  away  near  the  middle  of  the 
place  to  be  covered,  as  has  been  di¬ 
rected.  Such  Trees  as  are  apt  to  put 
forth  Roots  are  only  proper  for  this 
ufe,  and  they  are  the  Kentifi  Codiinr 
Gennet- Moil,  fome  forts  of  fweet  Ap¬ 
ple,  Bitter-Sweets,  Quince-Tree,  Mul¬ 
berry-Tree,  and  die  Paradife  Apple- 
Tree  ;  Stocks  for  Dwarf-Trees  are 
alfo  raifed  by  cutting  down  an  old 
Tree,  which  is  very  apt  to  caft  forth 
good  Suckers  from  the  old  Roots, 
and  at  two  years  old,  may  be  tranf- 
planted,  or  inoculated  where  they 
ftand  before  removed  :  As  for  Dwarf 
Pear-Trees,  Stocks  may  be  raifed  for 
them,  from  the  Suckers  of  old  Pear- 
T:  ees,  which  if  they  yield  not,  cut  off 
the  top  of  fome  old  ill  Pear-Tree,  and 
the  Roots'  will  caft  forth  Suckers  plen¬ 
tifully,  which  may  be  helped,  by  ma¬ 
king  a  fmall  Ditch  or  Gutter,  fo  as 
to  bear  fome  of  the  Roots  about  two 
yards  diftance  from  the  Tree,  or  by 
tearing  the  Grafs  for  their  greater  li¬ 
berty  to  fpring  up ;  Or  in  this  cafe, 
the  Roots  may  be  bared,  and  a  cut 
given  crofs  fome  Roots,  almoft  to  the 
Heart,  from  which  cut,  cleave  the 
Root  railing  up  the  loofe  part,  and 
putting  in  a  little  Stone  to  keep  it 
open  ;  it  ought  to  be  cover’d  three  in¬ 
ches  over  with  Mould,  and  that’s  to  be 
done,  if  poflible,  when  a  Bud  or  Eye 
is  to  be  found  upon  the  Root,  for  the 
Sucker  to  (hoot  out  at;  and  the  young 
lhoot  is  either  to  be  inoculated  in  the 
place  where  it  ftands,  or  remov'd  to 
fome  other  place  after  a  Year’s  growth, 
and  therewith  cut  off  a  foot  of  the  old 
Rqot.  Laftly,  for  Dwarf-Cherries, 
and  Plumb,  Suckers  of  the  commoa 
Red-Cherry,  and  ordinary  Plum-tree, 
are  the  beft.  Now,  for  the  grafting 
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©r  inoculating  of  Stocks  for  thefe 
Dwarf-trees ;  It  rauft  be  done  as  low 
as  may  be,  with  two  Cions,  and  thefe 
longer  than  in  grafting  for  long  Stan 
dards,  that  they  may  fpread  from  the 
Ground  $  and  when  they  have  grown 
two  or  three  years  in  the  places  where 
they  are  to  ftand,  an  old  Hoop  of  a 
Barrel -is  ufualiy  ty’d  in  the  .midft  of 
the  Branches,  to  make  them  fpread. 

D  Y  ERS-WEED,  an  Herb  with 
long  narrow  Leaves,  of  a  dark  blewifh 
green  Colour,  us’d  by  Dyers,  and  o- 
thers,  to  make  a  yellow  Colour  :  Its 
Root,  which  cuts  tough,  digefts  or 
ripens  raw  Phlegm,  thins  grofs  Hu¬ 
mours,  diffolves  hard  Swellings,  and 
opens  Stoppage?.  See  Weld. 

DYING  of  Wood  $  this  is  done 
of  feveral  Colours,  according  to  the 
different  ufes  it’s  defign’d  for  :  But 
more  particularly,  i.  To  dye  it  Black, 
bruife  two  pounds  of  Galls,  and  with 
them  boil  half  as  much  of  the  bed 
green  Copperas,  in  two  Gallons  of 
running  Water,  into  which,  put  the 
Wboll,  and  boil  it  5  fo  done,  take  it 
out  and  dry  it.  2.  To  make  it  of  a 
bright  Hair-colour,  firft  boil  the  Wool] 
in  Allum-Water,  and  having  taken  it 
out,  when  ’tis  cold,  provide  fome 
Chamber-lye  and  Chimney-foot,  and 
mixing  them  well  together,  boil  your 
Wooll  again  therein,  and  dir  it  ex¬ 
ceeding  well  about,  then  take  it  out, 
and  lay  it  where  it  may  conveniently 
dry.  3.  To  make  a  perfeft  Red  dye, 
fet  on  a  Pan-full  of  Water,  into  which 
when  it  is  hot,  put  a  Peck  of  Wheat- 
bran,  and  let  it  boil  a  little  $  then 
pour  it  into  a  Tub,  add  twice  as  much 
cold  Water,  and  let  all  dand  till  it  be 
a  Week  old  *  this  done,  you  are  to 
put  to  it  ten  pounds  of  Wooll,  and  a 
pound  of  Allum  ^  heat  the  Liquor  a- 
gain,  put  in  your  Allum,  and  as  foon 
as  ’tis  melted,  dip  in  your  Wooll 
alfo,  and  let  it  boil  the  fpace  of  an 
hour  5  then  take  it  out  again,  and  fet 
on  more  Bran  Water  -  afterwards  take 
a  pound  of  Madder,  which  put  into 
the  Liquor  when  hot,  and  as  foon  as 
the  Madder  is  broken,  put  in  the 
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Wooll  and  open  it  5  when  it  comes 
to  be  very  hot,  dir  it  with  a  Staff  5 
then  take  it  out,  and  wafh  it  with  fair 
Water :  A  while  after,  fee  on  the  Pan 
again  with  fair  Water,  and  put  a 
pound  of  Sarradine-Buek  therein,  let¬ 
ting  it  boil  the  fpace  of  an  Egg 
Teething  ;  then  put  in  the  Wooll,  dir 
it  three  or  four  times  about,  open  it 
well,  and  at  lad  dry  it.  4.  For  a 
Blew  dye,  take  good  dore  of  old 
Chamber-lye,  and  fet  it  over  the 
Fire,  then  take  half  a  pound  of  blew 
Neal,  Byfe,  or  Indico,  beat  fmall  in 
a  Mortar,  which  put  into  the  Lye,  and 
when  it  boils,  flip  in  the  Wooll. 
5.  To  dye  Wooll  of  a  Puke  colour, 
beat  fome  Galls  very  fmall  in  a  Mor¬ 
tar,  put  them  into  fair  Teething  Wa¬ 
ter,  and  boil  your  Wooll  or  Cloth 
therein,  the  fpace  of  half  an  hour  ; 
that  done,  take  them  up,  and  put 
your  Copperas  Into  the  fame  Liquor, 
and  your  Wooll  in  again  $  the  re¬ 
peating  this  once  or  twice  will  be 
diffident.  6,  Put  Red- Wooll  into 
your  Puke-colour,  and  it  will  produce 
a  Cinder  colour.  7.  For  the  dying 
Wooll  either  Green ,  or  Yellow ,  boil 
Woodward  in  fair  water,  into  which 
flip  your  Wooll  or  Cloth,  and  the 
Wooll  which  you  put  in  white ,  will  be 
yellow  ;  and  the  blew ,  green  and  all 
this  with  one  Liquor,  provided  each 
be  firft  boiled  in  Allum. 

D  Y  N  A,  a  kind  of  Eafl-India  Coin, 
worth  about  30  s.  of  our  English 
Money. 
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TO  E AN  or  YEAN,  to  bring 
forth  young,  as  a  Ewe  or  Female 
Sheep  does.  See  Yeaning* 

EAR,  a  part  of  the  Body,  the  In- 
ftrument  of  Hearing.  The  Ears  of  a 
Horfe  fhould  be  fmall,  narrow,  ftraighr, 
and  the  whole  fubftance  of  them  thin 
and  delicate  j  they  (hould  be  plac’d 
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on  the  very  top  of  the  Head,  and 
their  Points  when  dyled  or  pricked 
up,  fhould  be  nearer  than  their  Roots. 
When  a  Horfe  carries  his  Ears  pointed 
forwards,  he  is  faid  to  have  a  bold, 
hardy  or  brisk  Ear ;  alfo  when  a  Horfe 
is  travelling,  he  fliotild  keep  them 
firm,  and  not  (like  a  Hog)  mark  every 
ftep  by  a  motion  of  his  Ear. 

To  EAR,  to  fhoot  out  Ears,  as 
Corn  does.  To  Ear  or  jire ,  is  to  till, 
plough,  or  fallow  the  Ground. 

EARNING,  Rennet  to  turn 
Milk  into  Cheefe-curds.  See  Cbefelp- 
%. 

EARTH  ;  there  are  feveral  kinds 
of  it,  of  fingular  life  for  the  bettering 
of  Land  :  As  all  forts  of  Earth  of  a 
faltifh  Quality  are  fruitful,  fo  fuch  as 
lye  covered  with  Hovels  or  Houfes, 
dpecially  thofe  that  have  any  Salt¬ 
petre  in  them,  are  rich  for  Land  : 
Any  kind  of  Earth  may  alfo  be  laid 
thereon  with  good  Succefs,  that  has 
been  us'd  for  the  folding  of  Sheep  §  as 
is  commonly  praftis’d  in  Inlanders,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Method  hereafter  men¬ 
tion’d  in  the  Article  of  Sand.  Black 
Moulds  in  low  Meadows,  and  Mud  of 
Ponds  and  Rivers,  efpecially  if  mixt 
with  Dung,  are  very  ferviceable  to 
improve  gravelly  and  fandy  Grounds, 
or  any  dry  Uplands  :  Any  fort  is  like- 
wife  extremely  advantageous,  to  mix 
with  Lime,  Dung  of  Beads,  Fowl, 
or  any  fat  Subdance  laid  in  heaps 
to  rot  and  work  together  ;  or  if  it  be 
eaft  into  low  Places,  that  the  moi- 
fiure  of  Dung  vvalhesinto,  which  will 
not  only  enrich  the  .Earth,  but  allay 
the  heat  of  the  Dung,  fo  as  to  make 
it  a  greater  improvement  of  Padure- 
Grounds,  <&e.  and  encreafe  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  Soil.  It  mud  not  be  palfed 
over,  that  Street- dirt  in  Towns  and 
Villages  is  an  excellent  Improver  of 
feveral  forts  of  Land,  but  the  fandy 
and  light.  ’Tis  difficult  by  the  Co¬ 
lour  to  judge  of  the  goodnefs  of  Earth, 
there  being  good  and  bad  of  almod  all 
colours  :  But  in  Gardening  ’tis  the 
blackifh  gray  that  pleafes  moil,  and 
has  had  the  approbation  of  former 
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Ages  •  blit  feme  reddifh  and  whitifh' 
Earth  haVe  been,  incomparable,  yet 
feldom  any  quite  white  deferving 
that  Charaffer.  The  didindlion  in 
Husbandry ,  of  fallow  and  new  Earth 
confids,  That  the  firft  denotes  fuch  as 
is  left  unemploy’d,  to  recover  and  re- 
edablifh  its  former  fruitfulnefs  » 
whereas  New- earth  is  that  which  ne* 
ver  ferv’d  to  the  Nourifhment  of  any 
Plant,  lying  three  foot  deep,  or  aa 
far  as  you  can  go,  if  it  be  really 
Earth,  or  elfe  Earth  that  has  been  a 
long  time  built  upon,  tho’  it  had  for¬ 
merly  bore ;  or  likewife  Earth  of  a 
fandy,  loamy  nature,  where  Cat  tel 
have  been  a  long  time  fed,  may  be 
accounted  fuch,  and  be  of  excellent  ufe 
for  rood  forts  of  Planes,  efpecially  if 
it  has  been  thrown  up  in  heaps  to 
grow  richer. 

To  E  A  R  T  H,  to  go  Under-ground., 
to  run  into  a  Lurking-hole,  as  a 
Badger  or  a  Fox  does. 

EARTHING,  (in  Husbandry)  the 
covering  of  Vines  or  other  Trees  and 
Herbs  with  Earth.  Among  Hunters ,  a 
Term  usd  for  a  Badger’s  Lodging  5 
as  to  Dig  the  Badger ,  is  to  diflodge 
him. 

E  A  R  T  H-N  U  T,  (in  Latin,  Bulbo - 
cajlanea)  a  Root  that  grows  fornewhac 
deep  in  the  Ground,  in  fhspe  and 
fade  like  a  Nut,  from  which  .arife  a 
few  fine  Leaves,  with  a  Stalk  and  Um¬ 
bel  of  white  Flowers  refembling  Saxi¬ 
frage,  or  Meadow-paiffiey,  but  lefTer, 
Thefe  Earth-nuts  are  found  in  feveral 
Parts  of  Surrey ,  and  eaten  raw  by  the 
Country-People,  after  the  rind  is 
pared  off,  with  a  little  pepper ;  but 
they  are  bed  boil’d  as  other  Roots, 
being  fweet  and  of  a  nouiidiing  qua- 
lity. 

EARTH  QUAKE,  a  violent  ’(ba¬ 
king  of  the  Earth,  occafioned  by  Fire, 
or  hot  Vapours  pent  up  in  the  Bowels 
or  hollow  parts  .of  the  Earth,  which 
force  a  paffiage,  and  often  produce  dif- 
rrial  Effects,  as  the  destroying,  of  Ci¬ 
ties,  overturning  or  fwallowing  lip  of 
Mountains,  &c.  Their  continuance  is 
uncertain,  but  fuppos’d  to  be  in  pro¬ 
portion 
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portion  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  clofe 
Vapours,  and  firranefs  and  folidity  of 
the  Earth  that  contains  them. 

For  prefagesof  this  dreadful  Shock, 
fome  have  taken  the  extraordinary  ri¬ 
ling  up  and  fwelling  of  the  Seas, 
when  there  was  neither  Wind  nor  Flood 
to  caufe  it :  The  Waters  alfo  in  Wells 
or  deep  Pits  being  much  troubled,  the 
fieavings,  or  evil  favour  and  tafte  of 
Brimftone,  that  were  pleafant  before, 
does  argue  the  approach  of  it ;  as 
likewife  a  roaring  noife  under  the  Earth, 
refembling  Thunder  5  jand  the  Air’s 
wanting  motion  for  a  long  time,  and 
being  ftill,  fo  as  that  Birds  can  fcarce 
fly  for  want  of  a  Wind,  is  an  indica¬ 
tion  thereof. 

EARWIGS;  little  Infefts,  which 
in  fome  Years  prove  injurious  to 
Fruits,  by  the  greatnefs  of  their  Num¬ 
bers  feeding  on,  and  devouring  them  ; 
The  method  to  deftroy  thefe  Vermin, 
is  to  place  Hoofs,  or  Beaft  Horns  a- 
mong  the  Trees,  and  Wall  Fruit, 
whereto  they  will  refort  ;  which  early 
in  the  Morning  are  to  be  taken  up 
gently,  yet  fpeedily,  and  ftiaken  into  a 
Vefiel  of  fcalding-Water. 

EASTERLINGS,  People  who 
live  on  the  Eafi:  of  England,  particu¬ 
larly  Merchants  of  the  Hanfe-Towns 
in  Germany  :  Whence  Eafi er ling- Mo n ey , 
that  which  we  commonly  call  Sterling 
or  Current- Money,  from  a  certain 
Coin  that  King  Richard  I.  caus’d  to  be 
ftampt  in  thofe  Parts,  and  which  was 
held  in  great  requeft  for  its  purity. 

EAST-INDIES,  or  the  Great 
Mogul's  Empire ,  is  about  Nineteen 
times  as  big  as  England ;  the  chief 
Towns  of  Trade,  are  (on  this  fide  the 
Peninfula,  or  neareft  part  of  India) 
Surat ,  Bombay,  Cambay ,  and  Daman  ; 
and  on  the  farther  fide  of  the  Penin¬ 
fula,  the  chief  Towns  are  on  the 
Coafts  of  Coromandel ,  Bengali ,  Tort 
St.  George ,  Bifnagar ,  Maliapur ,  Nega- 
“ pitans ,  Hugh  ley,  Balfoar ,  and  Agra, 
the  Seat  of  the  Great  Mogul.  The 
Commodities  of  this  Country,  ar tCal- 
licoes ,  Canes ,  Cottons ,  Velvets,  Silks , 
Tajfata’S,  Cornets ,  Mujlain ,  Indico,  A - 
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loes ,  Sattins,  Salt -Be ter.  Spice ,  Amber , 
Borax ,  Amber -greafe,  Rhubarb ,  Worm- 
feed,  Sal  Armoniack,  Rice,  Tea,  Vans 
for  Women,  Cornelian  Rings ,  Agats , 
Rough  Diamonds,  China-Ware ,  Cacoa- 
Nuts,  Cinnamon ,  Ginger ,  Pepper,  Cajfia , 
Gold ,  and  Silver,  Porcelane- Earth,  Ben- 
gals,  and  Alabafier. 

EBULLITION  of  the  Blood,  a 
Difeafe  in  Horfes,  which  proceeds  from 
long  reft  and  want  of  Exercife,  hin¬ 
dring  the  diflfipation  of  fuperfluous 
Humours,  fo  as  to  caufe  a  too  great 
quantity  of  Blood,  upon  which  Its 
fubtiler  parts  piercing  thro’  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  Flefh,  give  rife  to  out¬ 
ward  Swellings,  frequently  miftaken 
for  the  Farcin  ;  tho’  the  fuddennefs  of 
their  appearance  and  their  eafy  cure, 
with  their  foftnefs  and  loofenefs  are 
plain  diftinguifhing  Marks.  This  Di- 
ftemper  is  foon  remedy ’d,  by  bleeding 
plentifully  once  or  twice  in  the  Neck- 
veins  ;  but  if  a  Feaver  happens  to  a- 
rife,  upon  repelling  the  Humour,  you 
muft  forthwith  give  your  Horfe  a  Gli- 
fter,  and  an  hour  or  two  after  an 
ounce  or  two  of  ^ew/Vg-Treacle  or  Dia- 
tejfaron  in  Wine.  Sometimes  fuch  ex- 
ceffive  heat  and  boiling  of  the  Blood, 
occafions  its  forming  itfelf  into  little 
knots  or  bunches  in  feveral  Parts  of 
the  Body ;  which  are  effe&ually  cur’d 
by  giving  every  Day,  tc  an  ounce  and. 
“  a  half  of  Liver  of  Antimony,  or 
u  three  or  four  Dofes  of  Cinnabar - 
ct  Pills.  For  further  Particulars  re¬ 
lating  to  this  Difeafe,  fee  Blood-running 
Itch. 

ECHINATE  SEEDS  (among 
Herhalifis)  fuch  as  are  prickly  or  rough 
like  an  Urchin  or  Hedge-hog. 

EDDISH  or  EADISH,  the  lat¬ 
ter  Pafture,  or  Grafs  that  comes  after 
Mowing  or  Reaping,  and  is  otherwife 
call’d  Eagrafs ,  Earfh  and  Etch. 

EEL;  ’tis  not  certain  whether  this 
Fifh  be  bred  by  Generation,  or  Corrup¬ 
tion,  as  worms  are ;  or  by  certain 
glutinous  Dew  drops,  which  falling 
in  May  and  June  on  the  Banks  of: 
fome  Ponds  or  Rivers,  are  by  the  heat : 
of  the  Sun  turned  into  Eels :  ’Tis  e-j 
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nough  therefore  to  take  notice,  that 
fome  have  diftingtiifh’d  them  into  four 
forts  chiefly  ;  v/s.  The  Silver-Eel,  A 
greenifh  Eel ,  call'd,  a  Grey,  A  blachifi) 
Eel ,  with  a  broad  flat  Head",  and  laftly, 
An  Eel  with  reddifl)  Tins  :  The  firft  of 
thefe  is  only  generally  thought  to  have 
its  Being  from  Generation,  but  not 
from  Spawning  ;  for  the  Young  come 
from  the  Female  alive,  and  no  bigger 
than  a  fmall  Needle. 

EEL- BACK'D  Horfes ,  fuch  as 
have  black  Lifts  along  their  Backs, 

E  E  L-F I S  H  I N  G,  Sniggling,  Bob- 
hing ,  &c,  The  Silver-Eel  may  be 
catch’d  with  feveral  forts  of  Baits,  but 
efpecially  with  Powder’d- Beef,  Gar¬ 
den-Worms,  or  Lobs,  or  Minnows,  or 
a  Hen’s  Gut,  Fifh- Garbage,  &c.  but 
as  they  hide  themfelves  in  Winter,  in 
the  Mud,  without  ftirring  out  for  fix 
Months  ;  and  in  the  Summer,  take  no 
delight  to  be  abroad  in  the  day  ;  the 
moft  proper  time  to  take  them,  is  in 
the  Night,  faft’ning  your  Line  to  the 
Bank-fide,  v/ith  your  Laying-Hook  in 
the  Water  ;  or  a  Line  may  be  thrown 
with  good  ftore  of  Hooks,  Baited  and 
Plumbed,  with  a  Float  to  difcover 
where  the  Line  lies  that  in  the  Morn¬ 
ing  you  may  take  it  up. 

As  for  that  way  which  they  call 
Sniggling,  or  Bobbing  ;  ’tis  nothing 
elfe,  but  taking  a  ftrong  Line,  or  Hook, 
in  the  Day-time,  baited  with  a  Lob, 
or  Garden- Worm,  and  retorting  to 
fuch  holes  and  places  where  Eels  ufe  to 
abfcond  themfelves,  near  Wears,  Mills, 
or  Flood-gates  •  where  gently,  by  the 
help  of  a  Stick,  put  your  Bait  into 
thole  holes,  and  they’ll  be  fure  to  bite, 
but  pull  not  too  hard,  left  you  fpoil 
all  5  fee  that  the  top  of  your  Stick  be 
cleft,  wherein  you  muft  put  a  ftrong 
Hook,  of  a  narrow  compafs,  this  ftick 
guides  the  Bait  into  the  Eel-holes , 
whereby,  if  the  Tackling  hold,  as  large 
Eels  may  be  got,  as  any  in  the  River, 
Pond,  &c. 

Bobbing  for  Eels  is  alfo  done  another 
way  ;  fcour  well  fome  very  large 
Lobs,  and  with  a  Needle  run  a  twifted 
Silk  thro’  them,  from  end  to  end, 
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taking  fo  many,  as  that  you  may  wrap 
them  about  a  Board  a  dozen  times  aC 
leaft ;  then  tye  them  faft  with  the  two 
ends  of  the  Silk,  that  they  may  hang 
in  to  many  Hanks  5  that  done,  faften 
all  to  a  ftrong  Cord,  and  about  an 
handful  and  an  half  above  the  Worms 
fix  a  Plummet  of  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  in  weight,  and  make  your  Cord 
faft  to  a  ftrong  Pole  ;  afterwards,  fifl|. 
in  muddy  Water,  and  you’ll  feel  the 
Eels  tug  luftily  at  the  Bait  5  when  you 
think  they  have  fwallow’d  it  as  far  as 
they  can,  gently  draw  up  the  Line  to 
the  top,  arid  bring  them  a-fhore  as 
toon  as  may  be. 

And  farther,  there  are  others,  who 
make  ufe  of  an  Inftrumenr,  call’d,  An 
Eel-Spear,  for  the  taking  of  Eels  - 
which  is  made  for  the  moft  part,  with 
three  Forks  or  Teeth  jagged  on  the 
fides,  but  thofe  are  better  that  have 
four  •  this  they  ftrike  into  the  Mud  at 
the  bottom  of  the  River,  and  if  it 
chance  to  light  where  rhey  lie,  there 
is  no  fear  of  fecuring  them.  But  to 
take  the  largeft  Eels  of  all,  the  Night- 
hooks  are  to  be  baited  with  fmall 
Roaches,  and  the  Hooks  muft  lie  in 
Mouth  of  the  Fifh. 

To  EDGE,  to  make  an  Edge  or  Bor¬ 
der  ;  alfo  a  Country-word  for  coHarrow. 

EDGED;  a  term  ufcd  by  Flori/ls,, 
concerning  Flowers-Jeaves,  that  are 
often  fo  border’d,  and  of  which  there 
are  feveral  terms,  as  edged,  flriped,  or 
flreahed,  garded,  feathered ,  aborted, 
marbled,  flaked,  fpotted  or  fpechled , 
powder'd,  variegated ,  &c. 

EDGERS,  the  fir  ft  blown  Tulips 
that  appear  in  the  Spring.  1 

EDGRE  W,  Grafs  left  growing 
after  Mowing,  tome  term  it  the  Latter- 
grafs  or  Latter-math. 

EFFECT,  any  thing  made,  pro¬ 
cured  or  brought  to  pafs,  performance, 
fuccefs,  confequence,  end.  In  the  way 
of  Trade,  EjfeCls  are  the  Goods  or 
Concerns  of  a  Merchant.  ■■ 

E  P  T,  or  E  V  E  T,  a  venomous Crca  - 
ture  like  a  Lizzard. 

EGLISTMENTS,  (  Law-word 
Cartel  taken  in  to  Graze,  or  to  be 

fed 
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fed  by  the  Week  or  Month. 

H  L  DE  N,  a  Country- word  for  Fuel, 
Which  in  fome  Places  is  call’d  OlLet. 

EL  DEN-HOLE,  a  Hole  in  the 
County  of  Derby  remarkable  for  its 
prodigious  deepnefs  ;  it  having  been 
plumb’d  to  the  depth  of  800  Fathom, 
and  yet  no  bottom  could  be  found. 
See  Derby [hire, 

ELDER;  in  fome  Countries  the 
Udder  of  aCow  or  otherBeaft  isfo  call'd. 

ELDER  or  ELDER-TREE, 
(in  Latin ,  Sambucm  ;  )  there  is  a 
fort  of  it  which  has  hardly  any  Pith, 
and  makes  flout  Fences :  The  Wood 
is  ferviceable  to  Turners  and  Inftru- 
ment-makers,  vying  with  the  befl  Box, 
and  even  furpaffing  it  in  fome  Cafes ; 
•tis  alfo  proper  for  Mill  coggs,  Butch- 
er9-skewers,  &c.  Old  Trees  in  time 
become  firm,  and  clofe  up  the  hollow- 
nefs  to  an  almoft  invihble  Pith.  If 
the  Medicinal  properties  of  the  Leaves, 
Bark,  Berries,  &c.  were  throughly 
known,  the  Country  man  might  nave 
a  Remedy  from  every  Hedge,  either 
for  Sicknefs,  or  Wound.  The  Inner 
Bark  apply’d  to  any  Burning,  takes 
out  the  Fire  immediately.  That ,  and 
(in  feafon)  the  Buds  boil’d  in  Water- 
gruel  for  a  Break-faft,  have  done  won¬ 
ders  in  the  Feaver :  The  Decoftion  is 
admirable  to  affwage  Inflammations, 
foul  Humours,  and  efpecially  the 
Scurvy  :  An  Ex  craft,  or  Theriaca  may 
be  compos'd  of  the  Berries,  not  only 
efficacious  to  root  out  the  Scurvy,  but 
is  a  kind  of  Catholicon ,  or  univerfal  Re¬ 
medy  againft  all  Infirmities  whatever. 
Of  the  Berries  is  made  an  incompara¬ 
ble  Spirit,  which  drunk  by  it  felt,  or 
mingled  with  Wine,  is  an  excellent 
Liquor,  and  admirable  in  the  Dropfie; 
for  which,  the  Water  of  the  Leaves 
and  Berries  is  alfo  approv'd.  The 
Ointment  made  with  tne  young  Buds 
and  Leaves,  in  May ,  with  Butter,  is 
mod  Sovereign  for  Aches,  fhrunk  Si¬ 
news,  Hemorrhoids,  &c.  and  the 
Flowers  fteep'd  in  Vinegar,  are  of  a 
grateful  Relifli,  good  to  thin  and  cut 
grofs  Humours.  Yet  the  Scent  of  this 
T ree  is  noxious  to  the  Air,  and  therefore  I 
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not  convenient  to  be  planted  near  Houfes* 
E  L  D  E  R-B  E  R  R  Y- W 1 N  £,  may 

be  made  thus  ;  to  every  pound  of  Ma- 
/rfgd-Kaitins,  chopp’d  very  imalj,  put 
a  quart  of  Water,  which  muft  ftand  in 
an  open  Veffel  with  a  Cloth  caft  over,, 
for  tne  fpace  of  a  week  or  nine  days, 
flirring  them  well  every  day;  then 
draw  off  what  Liquor  will  run,  and 
A  rain  the  reft  out  of  the  Raitins,  by 
pr effing,  and  Tun  it  up  in  a  Barrel ; 
I o  every  Gallon  of  this  Liquor,  add  a 
Pint  of  the  Juice  of  ripe  Elder-berries 
cold,  after  it  has  been  firft  boil’d  and 
fcurnm’d  ;  in  this  manner  let  it  ftand 
elofe-ftopp’d  up  about  fix  weeks,  when 
it  may  oe  drawn  off,  fo  far  as  ’tis 
pretty  fine,  into  another  Veffei ;  after¬ 
wards  to  every  Gallon  of  Liquor,  add 
half  a  pound  of  ordinary  Sugar,  and 
wnen  abfolutely  refined,  let  it  be  drawn 
off,  into  Lotties. 

ELECTUARICJM  THERIACUM, 
a  Medicine  made  up  after  this  manner  : 
“  Take  the  Syrups  of  Violets,  Rofes 
“  and  Lemmons,  of  each  half  an 
“  ounce,  with  London- Treacle,  and  min¬ 
gle  all  thefe  together,  in  order  to  make 
a  Cordial  Electuary  for  confumptive 
and  infirm  Horfes. 

ELECTUARY,  a  Phyfical  Com¬ 
pound  made  of  fever al  Ingredients, 
with  Syrup  or  Honey  to  the  chicknefs 
of  a  Conlerve. 

electuary  of  diatessa- 

■RON.  See  Diatejfaron . 

electuary  of  kermes, 

is  thus  prepared  ;  <c  Take  the  red 
“  Powder  that  falls  out  of  ripe  Kermes- 
“  berries,  and  when  it  turns  co  fmall 
“  red  Worms,  make  Troches  of  them, 

“  with  Lemmon-juice  reftify’d  to  the 
“  confumption  of  a  fourth  part  :  To 
“  four  ounces  of  thofe  Troches,  add 
“  half  a  pound  of  ripe  and  dry  Juni* 

“  per-berries;  Cubebs  and  Bay- berries,,. 
“  of  each  fix  ounces  ;  roots  of  Spanijb 
((  Vipers-grafs,  Mafter-wort,  Zedoary, 

<c  and  Florentine  Orris,  with  fhavings 
cc  of  Harts-horn  and  Ivory,  of  each 
“  four  ounces  and  a  half,  Ellecampane- 
ct  roots,  Orange  and  Citron-peel  dry’d 
“  in  the  Shade,  of  each  four  ounces  ; 

u  Cinnamon. 
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Cinnamon  half  an  ounce,  Cloves1 
u  and  Nutmegs  of  each  two  drams  5 
all  the  Ingredients  are  to  be  reduc'd 
to  a  fine  Powder,  fearced,  and  weighed. 
If  you  have  the  full  Dofes  of  each, 
the  weight  of  all  together  will  amount 
to  three  Pounds,  ten  Ounces,  and  two 
Drams  of  Powder  5  then  take  eleven 
Pounds  of  ciarify’d  Honey ,  and  boil  it 
to  half  the  thicknefs  of  a  Syrrup  after 
which,  remove  the  Veflel  from  r.he 
Fire,  and  while  the  Honey  is  yet  hot, 
pour  in  the  Powders  by  degrees,  and 
incorporate  them  throughly  together. 
You  muft  fuflfer  the  EleBuary  to  fer¬ 
ment  two  Months  in  a  Pot,  before 
you  make  ufe  of  it  *  the  Dole  is  2 
quarter  of  a  pound  in  a  quart  of 
White-wine,  or  two  ounces  in  a  pint 
of  Spanif )  Wine.  It  fhould  be  infufed 
over  Night,  and  nexr  Morning  given 
the  Horfe,  who  muft  ftand  Bridled  two 
hours  before,  and  as  long  after.  In 
preparing  this  Eleffuary,  if  the  Tro¬ 
ches  are  not  to  be  had,  you  may  fup- 
ply  their  place  with  a  pound  of  the 
faireft  and  f  re  [heft  Grains  of  Kermes 
But  afcer  all,  thefe  dry  Berries  are 
nothing  but  a  Bark  ^  whereas  the 
powder  of  which  the  Troches  are 
made,  is  the  real  pith  contained 
within  them  ;  being  at  firft  a  liquid 
Subftance,  and  upon  the  ripening  of 
the  Fruit,  naturally  reduced  to  a  red 
Powder.  The  fame  Elettuary  of 
Kermes  is  good  for  Defluxions,  Colds , 
Palpitation  of  the  Heart ,  Lofs  of  Appe¬ 
tite,  Dulnefs  and  Leannefs  in  Horfe s  ; 
and  befides,  it  may  be  given  for  Pre- 
fervation  •,  for  it  ftrengthens  Nature, 
and  helps  her  to  expel,  by  the  ufual 
Paflages,  every  thing  that  is  offen- 
live,  and  apt  to  degenerate  to  Corrup¬ 
tion. 

E  L  E  O  T,  an  Apple  much  efteem'd 
in  the  Cider-Countries,  for  its  admi¬ 
rable  Juice  ;  but  not  known  by  that 
Name  in  other  Parts  of  England . 

ELK  ;  a  wild  Beaft  twice  as  big  as 
a  Hart,  whofe  upper  Lip  is  fo  large, 
and  hangs  fo  far  over  the  neither,  that 
he  cannot  Eat  going  forward,  but 
goes  backward  for  it  5  his  Main  is  di- 
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vers,  both  on  the  top  of  his  Neck* 
and  underneath  his  Throat,  which 
bunches  out  like  a  Beard,  or  curled 
locks  of  Hair  5  his  Neck  is  very  Ihort, 
and  difproportionable  to  his  Body  ; 
he  has  two  very  large  Horns  bending 
in  a  plain  edge  towards  the  Back, 
and  the  Spires  ftand  forward  to  the 
Face,  in  both  Males  and  Females,  be¬ 
ing  folid  at  the  root,  and  round,  but 
after  wards  branched,  and  broader  than 
any  Harts  *  they  are  very  heavy  tho* 
not  above  two  foot  Jong,  and  call 
every  Year.  As  to  colour,  the  Elk 
for  the  moft  part  refembles  a  Hart  ; 
being  cloven-footed,  but  without  joynts 
in  his  Fore-leggs,  like  an  Elephant,  fo 
that  he  fleeps  leaning  onPofts  or  Trees, 
and  fights  not  with  his  Horns  but 
Fore-feet.  Thefe  Beafts  are  found  in 
the  Forefts  of  E  ruff  a,  but  more  com¬ 
monly  in  Lapland  and  Canada. 

ELK-HUNTING;*  there  is  no 
danger  in  Hunting  this  Beaft,  which 
is  of  a  timorous  Nature,  unlefs  a  Man 
come  right  before  him  ^  for  if  he  fa¬ 
tten  his  Fore-feet  on  him,  there  is  no 
efcaping  alive  $  tho’  if  he  receives  any 
fmall  wound,  he  infiantly  dies  :  They 
are  ufually  taken  by  Nets  and  Wiles, 
as  Elephants  are  5  for  when  the  Trees 
are  found  on  which  they  ufe  to  lean, 
the  Men  fo  cut  and  faw  them,  that 
when  the  Elk  comes,  he  overthrows 
it,  and  falls  therewith,  and  being 
not  able  to  rife,  is  taken  alive  :  But 
when  thefe  Beafts  are  otherwise  eagerly 
Chafed  in  Hunting,  and  can  find  no 
place  of  reft,  to  lie  fecret,  they  run 
to,  and  ftand  in  the  Water,  fome 
whereof  they  take  into  their  Mouths, 
and  in  a  little  time  do  fo  heat  it,  that 
fpirting  it  upon  the  Dogs,  the  latter 
are  fo  lcalded  therewith,  that  they 
dare  not  come  nigh,  or  within  their 
reach,  any  longer* 

ELL,  a  long  Meafure,  confiding  of 
3  Foot  and  9  inches. 

ELLECAMP  ANE,  an  Herb  o- 
therwife  call'd  Horfe  heal ;  the  Root  of 
which  is  good  in  fhortnefs  or  diffi¬ 
culty  of  Breathing,  old  Coughs,  and 
feveral  other  Diftempers. 

Q.  ELM} 
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ELM  ;  there  are  four  or  five  forts 
of  this  Tree,  and  from  the  difference 
of  the  Soil  and  Air,  divers  fpurious. 
The  common  or  Mountain  E/m,  fup- 
pos’d  to  be  the  Crypt eUa  of  Tbeopbra- 
/?MJ,and  the  VernacuU ,  or  Trench  Eln 
are  moil  worth  our  care  :  The  Leaves 
of  this  latter,  are  thicker,  more  florid 
and  fmooth  ^  delighting  in  low  and 
moift  Grounds,  where  fometimes  they 
rife  ioo  foot  high,  and  fpread  out  to 
a  prodigious  growth,  in  lefs  than  an 
Age.  Mr.  Eyelyn  fays,  he  faw  one 
planted  by  a  Countefs  then  living,  near 
twelve  foot  in  compafs,  and  propor- 
tionably  high,  notwithftanding  its 
numerous  Progeny  under  the  (hade  of 
It,  fome  of  which  being  at  leaft  a  foot 
in  diameter,  muft  needs  have  hinder'd 
the  growth  of  their  Mother, by  not  being 
feafonably  tranfplamed ;  fome  among 
thefe,  he  fuppos’d  to  be  Fhiradices  and 
Traduces ,  produc’d  of  the  falling  Seeds ; 
which  being  ripe  about  the  beginning 
of  Marche  tho’  frequently  not  till  A- 
$ril)  will  raife  them,  tho’  the  Vulgar 
efteem  it  a  Fable.  This  may  be  tryed 
in  feafon,  by  turning  and  raking  fine 
Earth,  often  refrelhed  under  a  fair 
fpreading  Tree,  or  by  drying  the  Seeds 
a  day  or  two  before,  and  then  fprink- 
Ting  them  in  prepar'd  Beds  of  good 
Loamy  frefh  Earth,  fifting  fome  of 
the  fineft  Mould  thinly  over  them,  and 
watering  them  when  requifite.  As 
foon  as  they  appear  an  inch  above¬ 
ground,  which  may  be  within  four  or 
five  months,  lift  fome  more  fine  Earth 
about  them,  to  eftablifh  them  n  keep 
them  clean  weeded  for  the  firft  two 
years,  and  cleanfe  the  Side- Boughs, 
till  they  be  fit  to  remove  into  a  Nur- 
fery  at  wider  intervals  5  then  tranfplant 
them  in  the  fame  manner  as  you  do 
Oaks,  only  they  will  not  need  above 
one  cutting  where  they  grow  lefs  re¬ 
gular.  But  the  producing  them  from 
the  Mother-Roots  of  great  Trees,  or 
taking  fuch  up  as  are  of  plantable  fizes 
from  Hedge-rows  and  Woods,  is  much 
more  eafie  and  expeditious. 

Suckers  are  produc’d  in  abundance 
from  the  Roots*  which  being  feparared, 
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after  the  Earth  has  been  well  loofen’d 
and  planted  about  the  end  of  Ottober, 
they  will  grow  very  well ;  or  if  you 
fence  in  the  Stubbs  of  fuch  as  have 
been  Felled,  as  far  as  the  Roots  ex¬ 
tend,  they’ll  furnifti  good  ftore,  which 
may  be  tranfplanted  from  the  firft 
Year  or  two  fucceffively,  by  flipping 
them  by  the  Roots.  Stakes  of  Elm, 
fharpen'd  at  the  end  for  other  purpo- 
fes,  have  fometimes  taken  Root  in 
moift  Grounds,  and  become  Trees. 
Truncheons  of  the  Boughs  cut  to  the 
fcantiing  of  a  Man’s  Arm,  about  an 
Ell  in  length,  chopp’d  on  each  fide  op- 
polite,  and  laid  into  Trenches  half  a 
foot  deep,  cover’d  two  or  three  Fin¬ 
gers  deep  with  good  Mould,  have  been 
tried  with  extraordinary  fuccefs.  The 
feafon  is  the  end  of  January ,  and  be¬ 
ginning  of  Tebruary ,  if  the  Frofts 
hipder  not,  and  after  the  firft  Year, 
you  may  cut  or  faw  off  the  Trunche¬ 
ons  in  as  many  places  as  you  find 
caufe,  and  as  the  flioots  and  rooted 
Sprouts  will  direft  for  tranfplanta- 
tion. 

Another  way  is  thus  5  fink  Trenches; 
at  twenty  or  thirty  yards  diftance 
from  Elms  that  Hand  in  Hedge-rows,, 
in  fuch  order  as  you  defire  they  fhould 
grow,  and  where  thofe  Gutters  ares 
many  young  Elms  will  fpring  from  the 
fmall  Roots  of  the  adjoining  Trees,, 
which  after  one  year  cut  off  from  their 
Mother  roots,  with  a  fharp  Spades 
and  tranfplant  them,  they  will  prove 
good  Trees,  without  any  damage  tot 
their  Progenitors. 

Or,  you  may  lop  a  young  Elm  (the 
Lop  being  of  about  three  years  growth}1 
about  the  end  of  March ,  when  the 
Sap  begins  to  creep  into  the  Boughs,, 
and  the  Buds  are  ready  to  break  out 
Cut  the  Boughs  into  lengths  of  fouri 
foot  Handing,  leaving  the  Knot  where 
the  Bud  feems  to  put  forth  in  the: 
middle ;  put  thofe  fhort  pieces  irr 
Trenches  of  three  or  four  inches  deep* 
and  in  good  Mould,  well  trodden, 
and  they'll  produce  a  Crop*,  for  the; 
fmalleft  Suckers  of  Elms  will  grow, 
being  fet  when  the  Sap  is  newly*, 

,  ftirringn 
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furring  in  them. 

There  is  a  fourth  way  no  lefs  ex¬ 
peditious  and  fuccefsful,  by  baring 
Lome  of  the  Mafler-roots  of  a  thri¬ 
ving  Tree,  within  a  foot  of  the  Trunk  5 
then  chop  the  fame  with  an  Ax,  put¬ 
ting  a  fmall  Stone  into  every  cleft,  to 
hinder  their  doling,  and  give  accefs 
to  the  wet;  that  done,  cover  them 
three  or  four  inches  thick  with  Earth, 
2nd  one  fingle  Elm  thus  manag’d, 
will  be  a  fair  Nurfery,  whole  Suckers, 
after  two  or  three  years,  you  may  fe- 
oarate,  and  plant  in  the  Ulmidarium , 
or  place  defign’d  for  them,  whieh  if 
;C  be  within  ten  or  twelve  foot  of 
sach  other,  or  in  Hedge-rows,  it  will 
ae  better  ;  for  the  Elm  delights  to 
?;row  in  company.  This  protefts 
•hem  alfo  from  the  Winds,  and  caufes 
■hem  to  flioot  in  height,  fo  that  in 
orty  Years  an  Elm  may  arrive  to  a 
-oad  of  Timber,  provided  they  be 
carefully  look’d  after,  for  Elms  don’t 
hrive  fo  well  in  a  Forefi,  as  where 
hey  enjoy  a  free  Air;  they  may  be 
Ifo  propagated  by  Layers.  There’s  a 
brt  of  that  has  a  harfh  Leaf, 
>ut  very  large,  and  becomes  an  huge 
free,  which  in  our  Statute-Book,  is 
ail’d  Witch-Hazel ;  formerly  long 
Sows  were  made  of  it.  The  Timber 
3  not  fo  good  as  that  of  the  firft;  but 
he  Bark  in  the  feafon,  ferves  to  make 
oarfe  Bafte-ropes.  There’s  no  Tree 
dmits  fo  well  of  tranfplan ration,  as 
he  Elm  ;  for  a  Tree  of  twenty  Years 
rowth  may  be  fuccefsfully  remov’d  : 
At.  Evelyn  fays,  he  has  taken  them 
wice  as  big  as  a  Man’s  Wade,  but 
hen  they  mud  be  totally  disbranch’d, 
saving  the  top  only  entire  ;  they  are 
o  be  taken  up  with  as  much  Earth  as 
ou  can,  and  have  abundance  of  Wat^r, 
'his  is  an  expeditious  way  for  Great 
’erfons  to  plant  the  Avenues  of  their 
loufes ;  for  being  difpos’d  at  16  or 
8  foot  interval,  they  will  in  a  few 
ears  bear  goodly  Heads,  and  thrive  to 
imiration.  For  ordinary  tranfplan- 
itions,  younger  Trees,  of  a  irnoorh, 
?nder  Bark,  clear  of  Wens  and  tube- 
jus  Bunches,  about  the  fcamling  of  a 
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Man’s  Leg,  and  their  Head  trimm’d  a t 
five  or  fix  foot  high,  are  bed.  The 
paring  away  of  the  Root  within  two 
Fingers  of  the  Stem,  quite  cutting  off 
the  Head,  and  drewing  the  Pit  with 
Oats,  is  not  to  be  approv’d.  The 
patience  of  this  Tree  for  tranfplanta- 
tion,  is  prov’d  by  this,  That  the 
dately  Walks  at  the  Efcurial ,  and  0* 
ther  Places  of  Delight,  in  Spain ,  are 
compos’d  of  Elm ,  which  Philip  II, 
is  faid  to  have  tranfplan  ted  thither 
from  England ,  there  having  been  none 
in  Spain  before  that  time. 

The  Elm  delights  in  a  found,  fweera 
and  fruitful  Land,  inclining  to  loamy 
moidure,  and  producing  good  Pafiure; 
it  will  alfo  profper  in  gravelly  Soil, 
provided  there  be  a  competent  .  depth 
of  Mould,  and  it  be  retrefhed  with 
Springs  ;  for  want  of  which,  being 
planted  on  the  Surface  of  the  Ground, 
the  fwarth  par’d  fir'd  away,  and  the 
Earth  dirr’d  a  foot  deep  or  more, 
they’ll  undoubtedly  fucceed,  if  the 
Roots  be  handfomely  ipread,  cover’d  a 
foot  or  more  in  height  and  above,  all 
firmly  flaked,  it  does  not  thrive  in 
too  dry,  fandy,  or  hot  Grounds,  no 
more  than  in  the  cold  and  fpungy,  buc 
in  places  competently  Fruitful,  as  we 
fee  in  the  Mounds  and  calling  up  of 
Ditches,  upon  which  the  Female  fore 
takes  delight.  The  Elm  is,  by  reafon 
of  its  afpiring  growth,  unlefs  it  be 
topped  to  enlarge  the  Brandies,  and 
make  them  fpread  low,  the  leaft  offen- 
five  to  Corn  and  Pafture-Grounds  ;  to 
the  Cat  tel  it  alfo  affords  a  bountiful 
Shade,  Defence,  and  Ornament.  It 
mult  be  planted  as  (hallow  as  may  be, 
for  deep  interring  of  Roots  is  an  univer- 
fal  Miftake ;  keep  the  new-planted  Elms 
moift,  by  frequent  refrefhings,  or  fome 
half-rotten  Fern,  or  Litter,  about  the 
foot  of  the  Stem  the  Earth  a  littla 
ftirr’d  and  deprefs’d,  for  the  better 
reception  of  the  Water;  and  they 
mufl  be  carefully  prefer v’d  from  the 
Cattel,  and  impetuous  Winds.  Lop 
their  Side-boughs  about  January  for 
Fire,  and  more  frequently,  if  you 
would  have  them  Tall,  or  would  form 
O  2  them 
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them  into  Hedges,  for  fo  they  may  be  j  in  Sacks, 
keptulafh’d  and  thicken’d  to  the  hioh-  Cattel*. 


Defence 


kept  plafh 

eft  twig,  making  a  good 
againft  Wind  and  Sun.  When  you 
trim  them,  be  careful  to  indulge  the 
tops,  for  they  proteCf  the  Body  of  the 
Tree  from  wet.  When  you  Fell  them, 
let  the  Sap  be  in  perfect  repole,  as  Tis 
commonly  in  ] November  or  December , 
after  the  Froft  has  nipp’d  them  ^  for 
when  Fell’d  at  this  feafon,  the  Saplings 
whereof,  Rafters,  Sparrs,  <&c,  are 
made,  will  continue  as  long  as  the 
Heart  of  the  Tree,  without  decay  5  cut 
the  Kerf  near  the  Ground,  and  take 
care  it  don’t  fuffer  by  the  fall. 

Elm  is  of  lingular  fervice,  where  it 
may  lie  continually  dry  or  wet  in  ex¬ 
tremes,  therefore  proper  for  Water¬ 
works,  Mills,  the  Laddies  and  Soles 
of  the  Wheel-pipes,  Pumps,  Aque- 
du&s,  Pales,  Ship-Planks,  beneath  the 
Water-line,  &c.  fome  of  it  found  in 
Bogs,  has  turn’d  like  the  moft  polifh’d 
and  hardeft  Ebony.  It  is  alio  of  ufe 
for  Wheel-rights,  Handles  for  fingle 
Saws,  the  knotty  for  Naves,  Stubbs, 
the  ftraight  and  fmooth  for  Axle-trees, 
and  the  very  Roots  for  curioufly  Dap¬ 
pled  Works,  Kerbs  of  Coppers,  Fea- 
theridge,  and  Weather-boards,  Chop¬ 
ping-blocks, Hat-makers»Blocks,Trunks, 
Coffins,  Shovelboard»  Tables  ;  the 
clearnefs  of  the  Grain,  makes  it  fit 
for  all  kind  of  Carv’d- work,  and 
moft  Ornaments  belonging  to  Archite¬ 
cture. 

Vitruvius  comments  it  for  Tenons, 
and  Mortifes.  It  makes  alfo  the  fe- 
cond  fort  of  Charcoal ;  and  the  Leaves 
efpecially  of  the  Female,  being  fuf- 
fer’d  to  dry  in  the  Sun  upon  the  Bran¬ 
ches,  and  the  Spray  (tripp’d  off  about 
the  decreafe  in  Augufl ;  as  alfo  the 
fupernumerary  Suckers  and  Shoots, 
prove  a  great  Relief  to  Cattel  in  Win¬ 
ter,  and  feorching  Summers  ;  for 
when  Hay  and  Fodder  is  dear,  they’ll 
eat  them  fooner  than  Oats,  and  thrive 
exceeding  well  with  them.  The 
Boughs  for  this  end,  ought  to  be  laid 
up  in  fome  dry  and  fweet  corner  of  a 
Barn ,  in  fome  Parts,  they  gather  them 
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for  their  Swine,  and  other 
But  fome  fay  they  are  hurtful 
to  Bees,  and  therefore  they  dont  thrive 
in  great  Elm-Countries .  The  green 
Leaf  of  the  Elm  bruifed  heals  a  frefh 
Wound,  or  Cut,  and  boil’d  with  the 
Bark,  confolidates  broken  Bones.  All 
the  parts  of  the  Elm  are  of  a  cleanfing 
quality,  therefore  Soveraign  for  do¬ 
ling  Wounds,  and  affwaging  the  Pain 
of  the  Gout.  But  the  Bark  boiled  in 
common  Water,  to  the  conftftence  ai¬ 
med  of  a  Syrup,  adding  a  third  part 
of  Aquavit*,  is  an  admirable  Remedy 
for  the  If chi  as  or  Hip-gout ,  the  Part 
being  well  rubb’d  and  chaf’d  by  the 
Fire. 

This  Tree  alfo,  efpecially  thofe 
kinds  thereof  call’d  the  Dutch  and  Witch- 
Elms,  are  very  proper  for  the  making 
of  Efpaliers  ^  and  if  fuch  are  defign'd 
to  be  made  ferviceable  the  firft  or  fe- 
cond  Year,  ’tis  requifite  at  firft  to  fet 
up  a  Frame  or  Rail  of  Wood  whereto 
the  Trees  muft  be  faften’d  after  they 
are  planted,  becaufe  they  Ihould  be  of 
a  larger  fize  than  thofe  that  are  to  grow 
up  leafurely ;  they  muft  alfo  be  pruned,, 
but  fo  as  that  the  Side-Boughs  remain 
to  be  fpread  out  and  fixed  by  Withies; 
to  the  frame.  They  ought  to  be 
planted  (hallow  in  the  border  of  a. 
ftraight  line  5  the  largeft,  whichi 
fhould  be  about  eight  or  ten  foot  high* 
to  be  at  three  foot  diftance  from  each 
other,  and  between  all  the  biggeft  fize 
throughout,  to  plant  one  of  the  leffer 
fize,  that  is  to  be  about  four  or  five 
foot  high,  by  which  means  there  will 
be  an  equal  number  of  both  fizes 
planted.  The  Frame  is  to  be  made 
ftrong  and  fubftantial,  and  of  a  fuffi- 
ctent  height,  the  Pofts  being  fet  firm 
in  the  Ground ;  when  the  Trees  are 
planted  and  faften’d  to  this  frame, 
they  will  grow  more  uniform  and  up¬ 
right,  and  thick  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  muft  be  kept  fheer’d  and  water’d 
upon  nil  occafions. 

But  Efpaliers  may  be  made  without 
a  frame  of  Wood  to  fupport  them  : 
and  then  the  Trees  at  firft  plantedl 
muft  not  be  the  largeft,  not  above  five 
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or  fix  foot  high,  and  the  leflfer  four  ; 
the  firft  are  to  be  fet  three  foot  afun- 
der,  and  the  other  between  them  as 
before  ^  the  fuller  of  Boughs  they  are 
the  better,  but  they  muft  be  cut  off 
within  an  inch,  or  two,  or  three  of 
the  Stem,  and  often  dipt  as  they  grow, 
that  they  may  be  upright,  and  appear 
uniform,  like  a  Wall  5  the  borders  alfo 
muft  be  kept  clear  of  Weeds,  and 
carefully  digged  every  Year,  yet  not  fo 
deep  as  to  injure  the  Roots. 

ELVERS,  a  fort  of  Griggs,  or 
fmall  Eels,  which,  at  a  certain  time  of 
the  Year,  fwim  on  the  top  of  the 
Water,  about  Briftol ,  and  are  skimm’d 
up  in  fmall  Nets  :  By  a  peculiar  man¬ 
ner  of  Dreffing,  they  are  bak’d  in  lit¬ 
tle  Cakes,  fry’d,  and  fo  ferv'd  up  to 
Table. 

EMBARGO,  a  flop  or  ftay  upon 
Shipping,  by  publick  Authority  5  fo 
that  none  may  come  into  the  Port  or 
Harbour,  fometimes  that  none  may  go 
out,  and  fometimes  that  none  may  ei¬ 
ther  come  in  or  go  out. 

EMETIGAL  or  EMETICK, 
that  provokes  or  caufes  to  Vomit. 

EMETICK  WINE,  proper  for 
the  Glanders  and  other  pifeafes  of 
Horfes,  44  may  be  prepar’d,  1.  by  in- 
!t  fufing  all  Night  five  or  fix  pieces  of 
44  the  fineft  Glafs  of  Antimony,  beat 
44  fmall  in  a  quart  or  five  half  pints 
14  of  White-wine  or  Claret  5  or,  2. 

14  letting  the  Wine  ftand  twenty  four 
1  hours  in  a  Cup  of  the  Regulus  of 
4  Antimony,  or,  3.  by  putting  two 
‘  ounces  of  the  Liver  of  Antimony 
4  powder'd  into  a  three  quart  Bottle 
4  full  of  White-wine  or  Claret ;  of 
6  which  you  may  take  'out  five  half 
4  pints  for  a  Dofe,  after  it  has  flood 
*  twenty  four  hours ;  Hill  pouring  in 
4  frefh  Wine,  for  what  is  taken  out  5 
4  for  the  fame  quantity  of  the  Anti- 
4  monial  Powder  will  ferve  perpetu- 
‘  ally  ;  but  the  belt  Antimonial  Fre- 
4  paration  is  the  Angelical  Powder 
4  fteep’d  to  an  ounce  in  three  quarts 
4  of  Wine  5  to  fave  Charges  it  may 
>e  infus’d  in  Beer,  and  will  produce 
he  fame  effects.  This  Emetick  Wine 
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or  Beet  is  both  given  ac  the  Mouth 
and  injefted  at  the  Noftrils  with  good 
Succefs  5  it  promotes  the  operation  of 
Purges,  excites  Urine  when  needful, 
clears  the  Wind- pipe  and  Lungs,  and 
is  of  peculiar  ufe  in  Glifters.  Other- 
wife,  44  let  two  ounces  of  Liver  of 
4‘  Antimony  in  fine  powder,  ftand 
4  twenty  four  hours  in  a  cold  Infufion 
44  in  three  pints  of  White-wine  5  then 
44  pour  off  a  quart,  and  add  another 
44  in  its  room  $  repeating  the  abftru- 
44  Ftion  of  the  old,  and  the  addition 
44  of  frefh  Wine,  five  or  fix  times. 
This  is  an  excellent  Medicine  both  for 
Men  and  Horfes. 

E  MP O  R  Y,  a  Mart-Town,  a  Place 
for  Fairs  or  Markets. 

EMP RIMED,  a  Term  us’d  by 
Hunters ,  when  a  Hart  forfakes  the 
Herd. 

ENCLOSURES  of  Lands .5  are 
exceeding  beneficial  ^  for  a  good  tall 
Hedge-Row  keeps  the  Ground  warm, 
and  fhelters  it  from  the  violent  nip¬ 
ping  Winds,  that  generally  deftroy 
much  of  the  Corn,  Pulfe,  or  whatever 
grows  in  the  open  Field  or  Champion 
Grounds,  and  defends  it  alfo  from 
thofe  drying  and  fcorcbing  Winds, 
more  frequent  in  hot  and  dry  Springs: 

It  very  much  promotes  that  Fertility 
and  Richnefs  the  Land  is  either  natu¬ 
rally  fubjefit  to,  or  that  is  added  by 
the  diligent  care  and  expence  of  the 
Husbandman  :  Tis  a  means  to  furnifh 
the  Owners  thereof  with  a  greater 
burden  of  Corn,  Pulfe,  and  whatever 
is  Town  therein  $  alfo,  when  laid  down 
for  Pafture,  it  yields  much  more  Grafs 
than  the  open  Field-Land  :  And  far¬ 
ther,  the  Hedges  being  well  planted 
with  Trees,  afford  fhadow  and  Ihelter 
for  the  Catrel,  both  in  Summer  and 
Winter,  which  elfe  would  deftroy  more 
with  their  Feet,  than  they  could  eat 
with  their  Mouths,  and  fupply  the  in- 
duftrious  Husbandman  with  plenty  of 
Provifion  for  the  maintenance  of  Fire- 
boot,  Plough-boot,  and  Care-boot  ; 
yea,  and  if  carefully  planted  and, pre¬ 
served,  they  furnifh  him  with  1  imber, 
Maft  for  Swine,  and  Fruit  for  Cyder. 

a  3  An 
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An  Enelofure  then  is  certainly  one  of 
the  greateft  encouragements  to  good 
Husbandry,  and  a  good  Remedy  a- 
gainft  Beggery  ;  the  Poor  being  em¬ 
ploy’d  by  the  continual  Labour  that  is 
beftow’d  thereon,  which  is  doubly  re¬ 
pay  d  by  the  fruitful  Crop  it  yields 
every  Year;  and  generally  maintains 
treble  the  number  of  Inhabitants,  or 
more  than  the  Champion  Grounds 
do. 

Neither  are  Enclofures  fubjeft  to  fe~ 
veral  great  Inconveniences  that  attend 
the  common  Field,  and  open  Land  ; 
for  fuch  being  fowed  with  Corn,  are 
liable  to  be  fpoiled  by  Cartel  that 
ilray  out  of  the  adjoining  Commons 
and  High-ways  5  befides  that,  the  Te¬ 
nants  or  Owners  of  leveral  par^s  or 
portions  therein,  are  bound  to  keep 
time,  as  well  in  Sowing,  as  Reaping, 
or  to  let  their  refpeftive  parts  lie 
wafte,  left  the  Corn  be  fpoiled :  The 
differences  alfo,  and  profits  thereof, 
are  plainly  to  be  difcern’d  by  the  Se¬ 
veral  or  enclofed  Parcels  of  Land 
shat  have  formerly  been  taken  out  of 
the  Field-land  or  Common  ;  and  how 
much  they  excel  the  others  in  every 
refpetf,  tho’  of  the  fame  Soil,  and 
only  an  Hedge  between,  and  what  a 
yearly  value  they  bear  above  them  ;  as 
alfo*  by  the  great  quantities  of  Lands, 
which  in  our  own  time  have  laid  open, 
In  common,  and  of  little  value  *  jet 
when  enclos’d,  till’d,  and  well  or¬ 
der’d,  have  prov’d  excellent  good,  and 
fuddenly  repaid  the  prefent  great  ex¬ 
pence  incident  to  Enclofures  ;  which 
neither  the  popular,  but  infufficient 
Argument  of  its  contributing  to  the 
Ruining  of  the  Poor,  nor  the  feveral 
Interefts  of  Proprietors,  nor  yet  High¬ 
ways  that  frequently  go  over  open 
Lands,  &c.  fliould  be  any  impediment 
to,  no,  nor  the  unthrivingnefs  of  Trees 
npon  this  occafion,  but  rather  great  di¬ 
ligence  fhould  be  ufed  to  plant  fuch 
Trees,  and  in  fuch  a  manner  for  the 
purpofe,  as  might  be  proper  to  fucceed 
well  ;  for  which,  fee  Quick-fence, 

It’s  further  obfervable,  of  moft  forts 
of  Land,  That  by  how  much  the  fmal- 
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ler  the  Enclofures  or  Crofts  are,  the 
greater  yearly  value  they  bear,  and 
the  better  burden  of  Corn  and  Grafs, 
and  more  flour ifhing  Trees  they  yield  ; 
and  the  larger  the  Fields  or  Enclo¬ 
fures  are,  the  more  they  refemble  the 
common  Fields  or  Plains,  and  are 
fubjeft  to  the  like  inconvenieijcies  ; 
and,  generally  fpeaking,  ’tis  found 
that  a  Farm  divided  into  many  Seve- 
rals  or  Enclofures,  yields  a  greater 
Rent,  than  if  the  fame  were  in  but 
few.  But  for  all  this,  too  many 
Hedges  and  Banks  in  rich  watered 
Meadows  wafte  much  the  Land,  and 
by  their  fhadow  injure  the  Grafs  ; 
as  2lfo  by  dripping,  for  that  needs  no 
Ihelter,  Grafs  abiding  any  Weather  5 
and  in  cafe  the  cold  Spring  keep  it 
back,  it  fears  no  Drought,  but  has 
Water  and  Heat  fufficient  to  bring  it 
forwards,  unkfs  proper  Aquarick 
Plants  be  fee,  whole  Ihrouds  exceed 
in  value  the  Grafs  they  fpoil,  which 
may  well  be  done  in  rows,  and  on  the 
edges  of  the  Banks,  &c.  and  will  a- 
mount  to  a  confiderable  improvement, 
if  the  right  kind  be  chofen. 

To  ENDEW,  (among  falconers ) 
is  when  a  Hawk  fo  digefts  her  Meat, 
that  (he  not  only  difeharges  her  Gorge 
of  it,  but  even  cleanfes  her  Pannel. 

ENDIVE-WHITE,  or  Succory  • 
is  only  multiply’d  by  Seed  that  is  longifli, 
of  a  white  gray-colour,  flat  at  one  end, 
and  roundifh  at  the  other;  it  grows 
upon  the  Stock  or  Stems  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  Years  growth,  and  one  would 
take  it  for  nothing  but  little  bits  of 
Herbs  cut  fmall.  The  wild  is  alfo 
propagated  in  the  fame  manner,  from 
longifh,  black  Seed,  and  is  a  fort  of  a 
very  good  Annual  Plant,  ufed  in  Sal- 
lets  and  in  Potage,  in  the  Autumn 
and  Winter  Seafons,  if  it  be  well 
whiten’d,  and  fo  made  tender  and  de¬ 
licate.  Ail  forts  of  them,  whether  the 
White,  the  Green,  or  the  Curled  En¬ 
dive,  agree  pretty  well  with  all  kinds 
of  Grounds,  and  are  feldoih  begun  to 
be  fown  any  of  them  till  the  middle 
of  May>  and  then  very  thin,  or  they 
muft  be  thinned  afterwards,  in  order 

to 
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to  be  whiten’d  in  the  places  where  they  *  2nd  runs  into  Seed  the  latter  end  of 

in?  tvonTnlonri  n  n-  .  A>'T st“Si  Ayfnrat?  flat*  ?te  CKa/mt.  f!  „ 


firft  grow,  without  tranfplanting  • 
there  is  alfo  but  a  little  quantity  of 
them  to  be  fowed  at  once,  becaufe  they 
are  apt  to  run  to  Seed  ;  but  for  a 
greater  quantity,  let  them  be  fowed 


May.  Many  People  eat  its  Shoots  in 
SaJlets,  while  they  are  young  and  ten¬ 
der  ^  the  fame  refrefhing  the  Liver, 
and  all  inflamed  Members,  quenching 
Third,  purging  the  Blood,  &c.  But 


the  latter  end  of  June,  and  all  July,  |  fhch  as  have  cold  Stomachs  mud  not 
in  order  to  have  fome  good  to  fpend  I  ufs  it,  unlefs  fome  Pepper,  Raifins  of 
in  September  ;  after  this,  a  great  quan- 1  the  Sun,  or  a  little  boiled  Wine  be  ad- 
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tity  is  fowed  in  Augufi ,  for  a  fufficient 
fupply  to  ferve  the  Autumn  and  fore¬ 
part  of  the  Winter.  When  they  are 
tranfplanted  in  Summer-time,  they 
(hould  be  fet  at  a  large  foot’s  diftance, 
md  great  Beds  of  five  or  fix  foot  broad 
ire  ufually  made  for  them,  to  plant 
:hem  in  afterwards,  in  lines  marked 


ded  thereto  ;  ’Tis  eaten  with 
Rocket ,  Tarragon ,  and  other 


Herbs. 

To  ENDORSE,  to  write  on  the 
back  of  an  Indrument  or  Deed,  fome- 
thing  relating  to  the  Matter  contained 
therein.  To  Endorfe  a  Note,  is  to 
write  on  the  back  fide,  what  part  is 


)ut  with  a  Cord.  This  Plant  requires  paid,  alfo  when  and  by  whom,  as  is 
;reat  and  frequent  Waterings,  and  i  ui'ual  among  Bankers, 
vhen  big  enough  to  be  whiten’d,  ’tis  I  To  ENDORSE  a  Bill  of  Ex- 
led  up  with  two  or  three  Bands,  ac- !  change  ;  is  to  order  another  to  receive 
ording  as  it  height  requires  ;  and  this  j  the  Contents  of  a  Bill  that  is  payable 
Vork  is  performed  in  1$  or  20  days.:5  to  me,  or  my  Order  ;  which  is  done, 

1  by  Writing  my  Name  on  the  Back-fide  5 
as  if  A  draws  a  Bill  of  100  /.  payable 
to  B  or  Order,  which  is  accepted  up¬ 
on  Prefentation  ;  but  before  the  Bill  is 
payable,  B  has  occafion  to  pay  100  /. 
to  Df  fo  he  writes  his  Name  on  the 
Back*fide,  and  delivers  to  D  the  Bill  5 
and  D  having  occafion  to  pay  to  E 
loo  /.  writes  his  Name  on  the  Back- 
fide,  and  delivers  the  Bill  to  JE, 

So  all  they  that  have  wrote  their  Names 
on  the  Back-fide  are  Endorfers ,  and 


tot  to  preferve  it  upon  the  approach 
f  Cold,  it  muff  be  cover’d  with  long 
ry  Dung,  whether  it  be  tyed  up  or 
o.  At  the  end  of  September ,  the 
tocks  are  planted  pretty  near  one  ano- 
aer,  becaufe  it  neither  grows  fo  high 
or  fpreads  fo  much  as  in  Summer  5 
nd  in  cafe  any  Plants  can  be  fowed  in 
Winter,  they  are  to  be  tranfplanted 
Jain  in  the  Spring,  in  order  to  pro- 
uce  Seed,  that  they  may  have  a  fuffi- 
ent  time  to  ripen.  For  the  wild  En- 
ive,  ’tis  fown  in  March ,  pretty  thick, 

1  a  well-prepar’d  Ground,  and  ford¬ 
’d  by  Watering  and  Cropping,  that 
may  be  fit  to  Whiten  in  Winter, 
he  befi  way  to  whiten  it,  is  to  let 
e  Props  between  from  fide  to  fide, 
keep  the  Dung,  wherewith  it  mud 
well  cover’d  from  touching  it,  fince 
fhoots  in  the  fame  manner  under  an 
ilow  covering,  as  under  a  clofe  one; 
that  care  be  taken  fo  well  to  flop 
1  the  paflages  on  all  fides,  that  no 
ght  or  Air  at  all  can  get  in ;  and 
reby  the  Shoots  are  much  cleanfed, 
d  they  do  not  favour  fo  much  of  the 
ing.  It  may  be  tranfplanted  into 
»nfervatorie3  in  Winter  ;  when  ’tis 
iea  it  endures  the  Frott  well  enough, 


he  that  has  the  Bill  laft,  if  the  Ac¬ 
ceptor  will  not  pay  it,  may  Profecute 
both  all  the  Endorfers,  and  Drawers, 
and  the  Acceptor,  or  any  of  them,  by 
the  Cuttom  of  Merchants. 

To  ENFRANCHISE,  (Law- 
word  )  to  make  one  a  free  Man,  or  a 
free  Denizon  ;  to  incorporate  a  Perfon 
into  a  Society  or  Body  Politick. 

ENGINE,  for  fet  ting  Corn.  See 
Corn  fet  ting  Engine. 

ENGINE,  to  root  out  Mole-hills^ 
may  be  made  according  to  the  Figure, 
having  at„A  a  (harp  Iron  about  three 
Foot  over  with  a  ftrong  Back,  whieh  is 
four  or  five  Inches  broad;  at  bh  are 
two  Handles  to  hold  it  by  5  at  CC 
are  two  Loops  or  Holes  for  fattening 

Q.  4 
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the  Horfe-traces  to,  that  draw  it  •,  At 
D  is  a  crofs  bar  of  Iron  to  {Lengthen 
it,  from  which  at  e  iflfues  a  fmall  piece 
of  Iron  like  a  Piough-fhare  to  cut  the 
Mole-hill  into  two  5  or  you  may  have 
two  of  the  fame  pieces  of  Iron,  which 
will  divide  every  fuch  Hill  into  four 
parts.  With  this  Inftrument,  having 
one  Horfe  to  draw  it,  a  Boy  to  drive, 
and  a  Man  to  hold  it,  you  may  cut  as 
many  Bills  in  a  Day,  as  eight  Men  can 
do  the  common  way,  only  as  it  cuts 
the  Hills  up  by  the  Roots,  fo  it  leaves 
a  bare  Place  under  them,  which  may 
be  fown  with  Hay-feed,  Clover,  tyc. 
and  it  will  quickly  have  Grafs  on  it. 


four  Inches  long,  with  a  large  Iron¬ 
ring,  which  may  be  made  for  3  s.  6  d. 
Charge,  as  is  exprefs’d  in  the  Figure, 
to  be  us’d  after  this  manner.  Where 
a  Stub  of  Under- wood  grows  the  La¬ 
bourers  clear  the  Earth  round  about, 
where  they  think  any  Side-roots  come 
from  it,  and  cut  them  :  That  done,  in 
any  Hole  on  the  fides  of  the  Roor, 
they  enter  the  point  of  the  Hook,  and 
putting  a  long  Leaver  into  the  Ring, 
two  Men  at  the  end  of  it  go  round, 
till  they  wreft  the  Root  out,  cwifting 
the  Tap-roots  afunder.  Stubbs  of 
Trees  may  alfo  be  taken  up  with  this 
Inflruujent,  in  which  Work  it  Fives  a 
great  deal  of  Labour,  thoJ  not  fo 
much  as  in  the  other  ;  becaufe  the 
Stubbs  rauft  be  fir  ft  cleft  with  W  edges, 
before  the  Hook  can  be  let  into  their 
Sides  to  wrench  them  out  by  pieces. 
For  other  Engines,  fee  Per/tan  Wheel, 
and  Wheel  for  Draining  Lands, 
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ENGLAND,  the  moft  happy 
Country  in  Europe ,  as  upon  many  o- 
ther  accounts,  fo  more  particularly  in 
refpeft  to  its  Situation,  Temperatenefs 
of  its  Air,  and  Richnefs  of  its  Soil  ; 
for,  as  to  the  fir  ft,  it  lies  open  to  a  1 
parts  of  the  World  that  are  adjacent 
to  the  Sea,  either  for  Exportation 
of  Home-bred,  or  Importation  of  Fo¬ 
reign  Commodities  ;  for  which  end 
Nature  has  Fenced  her  Sea-Coafts  from 
the  Irruptions  and  Inundations  of 
the  Liquid  Element,  with  high  Cliffs, 
and  fo  has  furniOV’d  her  with  abun¬ 
dance  of  fafe  and  capacious  Harbours, 
for  the  Security  of  Shipping  :  Then 
for  the  Temperatenefs  of  its  Air,  >tis 
the  more  to  be  admir’d  in  fo  Northern 
an  Elevation  ;  for  while  Continents  in 
the  fame  Latitude,  and  fome  of  a 
much  more  Southern  Situation,  lie 
under  Snow  in  Winter,  and  are  pin¬ 
ched  with  hard  Froft,  our  Fields  are 
often  cloathed  with  Grafs,  as  in  the 
Spring;  and  while  the  Sun  fcorches 
the  Plants,  and  even  the  Inhabitants 
themlelves  of  hot  Climates,  here  it 
fhines  fo  kindly,  that  it  does  but  warm 
us  by  a  moderate  heat  ;  For  as  in 
the  Winter-Seafon  the  warm  Vapours 
of  the  Sea  on  every  fide  make  the 
Air  lefs  keen  and  lharp  ;  fo  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  the  frequent  Interpofition  of 
Clouds,  often  dilfolving  into  Rain, 
and  the  ufual  Blafts,  efpecially  from 
the  vaft  Weftern- Ocean,  allay  thofe 
exceffive  heats,  which  lcorch  other 
Climates,  for  want  of  Wind  and  Rain. 

*  ‘  ’Tis 
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Tis  true,  the  Air  is  nothing  fo  pure, 
nor  the  Weather  fo  ferene  or  regular, 
as  it  is  in  Continents;  in  Winter-time 
efpecially,  we  live  under  a  Cloud,  fel- 
dom  fiee  from  Fogs,  or  damp  and 
rainy  Weather  ;  but  whereas  hot 
Countries  are  fubjeft  to  violent  and 
impetuous  Showers,  that  in  Summer 
often  drown  the  faireft  hopes  of  the 
Husbandman,  we  have  feldom  here 
but  gentle  foaking  Rains  5  yet  the 
changeablenefs  and  irregularity  of  the 
Weather  is  fuch,  that  it  feldom  holds 
out  many  days  in  the  fame  degree  ; 
from  which  mutability  proceed  thofe 
frequent  Colds,  which  are  in  a  man¬ 
ner  the  original  caufe  of  moft  of  our 
Diftempers  ;  however,  it  creates  di- 
verfion  by  its  variety,  and  proves  fome- 
times  very  comfortable  ;  a  warm  day 
after  a  fit  of  cold  Weather  being  as 
welcome  in  Winter,  as  a  cool  day  in 
Summer,  after  a  fit  of  hot  Weather.. 
And  as  for  Hail,  Thunder  and  Light’n 
ing,  Thunder-bolts,  Earthquakes,  and 
Hurricanes,  England  is  a  Country  as 
little  fubjeCt  to  as  any  other ;  but  it 
Nature  be  fomewhat  too  prodigal  of 
Moifture  in  this  Country,  fhe  is  as 
careful  to  remedy  it  ;  for  fcarce  a  fit 
of  Rain  is  over,  but  a  Wind  rifes  moft 
frequently  from  the  Weft  5  and  there 
are  two  times  of  the  Year  feldom  free 
from  high  Winds,  viz.  the  two  Equi¬ 
noxes  in  September  and  March. 

Neither  muft  the  Natural  Beauty 
of  our  Country  be  paffed  over  without 
remarking  ;  For  whereas  feveral  parts 
of  Europe  are  over-grown  with  wild 
and  unwholfome  Forefts,  others  full  of 
Horror  by  their  dreadful  high  Moun¬ 
tains,  and  deep  Abyffes;  England  con¬ 
tinues  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  Coun¬ 
tries  to  behold  that  is  in  the  known 
World  ;  generally  flat,  yet  not  with¬ 
out  rifing  Grounds  here  and  there, 
yielding  a  charming  Profpefr  to  the 
Eye  ;  an  advantage  not  to  be  had  in 
Countries  that  lie  altogether  upon  the 
level.  3Tis  likewife  an  open  Country, 
yet  not  deftitute  of  Forefts,  fuch  as 
feem  only  contriv’d  for  variety  and 
the  pleafure  of  Hunting,  and  its  ex- 
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cellent  Verdure  -y  and  the  concourfe  of 
fo  many  Rivers,  with  which  it  is  a« 
bundantly  Watered,  add  much  to  the 
Beauty  of  it  :  And  as  by  reafon  of 
the  mildnefs  of  its  Air,  even  in  the 
Winter-Seafon,  it  is  commonly  Green 
three  parts  of  four  in  the  Year  •  f© 
the  multitude  of  its  noble  Streams 
(whereof  the  Thames  is  without  con¬ 
tradiction  the  beft  River  in  the  habi¬ 
table  World)  ftrive  as  it  were  to  make 
it  both  fruitful  and  agreeable. 

Then  for  the  goodnefs  of  the  Soil, 
its  indifputable ;  but  more  particu¬ 
larly  for  four  Things  which  are  requi- 
fite  for  the  Subfiftence  of  Mankind  * 
that  is  to  fay,  Food ,  Raiment ,  Lodging 
and  Fuel  ;  England  upon  all  the  faid 
Accounts  is  fcarce  wanting  in  any  re-‘ 
fpeCt  :  For  Food ,  there  is  hardly  2,  ' 
Country  better  ftored  with  Corn,  Cat- 
tel,  Venifon,  Fifii,  Fowl,  and  Salt, 
to  feafon  them;  here  the  Orchards 
and  Gardens  yield  abundance  of  Frttits, 
Roots  and  Herbs,  tho’  not  altogether 
to  that  perfeftion  as  in  warmer  Cli¬ 
mates  :  The  Beer  and  Ale  that  the 
Natives  of  fome  Parts  brew,  being  of 
that  ftrength  and  finenefs,  as  exceeds 
Wine  it  felf;  here  is  alfo  abundance 
of  Cider  made;,  richer  and  finer  than 
any  Beyond-Sea ;  befides  Perry,  Mead, 
Metheglin,  Mum,  and  many  lorts  of 
Englifb  Wines,  fuch  as  are  made  of 
Cherries,  Currants,  Goofe-berries, 
&c.  wherewith  the  Country  a- 
bounds. 

As  to  Raiment ,  our  fine  English 
Wooll  is  famous  all  over  the  World, 
of  which  this  Country  yields  yearly 
fuch  a  quantity,  as  to  fupply  not  only 
its  Inhabitants,  but  all  Trading  parts 
of  the  World  befides,  with  Broad- 
Cloaths  made  thereof ;  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  which  Manufacture,  Ful- 
lers-Earth  is  produc’d  no  where  in 
that  abundance  and  excellency,  as  it  is 
in  England :  And  for  Linnen,  the 
Land  is  very  apt  in  moft  parts  to  pro¬ 
duce  Hemp  and  Flax,  thoJ  improv’d  to 
other  purpofes;  and  as  to  Leather,  no 
Country  affords  better,  or  in  greater 
jquaiuity, 

Timber, 
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Timber,  indeed,  for  Building,  is 
not  fo  plentiful  with  us  (tho’  Oak  for 
Shipping,  is  the  bed  of  any)  as  in 
other  Parts  $  becaufe  we  can  improve 
our  Land  to  better  advantage,  being 
fupply’d  with  the  fame  from  Norway, 
at  2n  ealie  rate  5  but  for  Scones,  Lime, 
Bricks,  Tiles,  and  Iron,  Nature  and 
Art  fupply  us  with  all  of  them.  Our 
Fuel  confifls  of  Wood,  Turf  and  Coals  5 
which  lad  being  the  common  Fuel,  is 
digged  out  of  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth, 
in  feveral  parts  of  the  Kingdom  5  and 
calls  a  greater  heat,  and  is  more  lading 
than  either  of  the  other  two.  We 
have  beiides,  flout  Horfes  for  Carriage, 
and  Dogs  of  ntatchlefs  Courage  for 
the  keeping  of  Houfes.  All  forts  of 
Simples  for  Phyfical  Ufes  grow  among 
us:  We  have  excellent  Liquorifh,  and 
the  bell  Saffron  in  the  World  $  and  are 
not  deftitute  of  Hot  Baths,  and  Mi¬ 
neral  Waters,  either  for  the  Cure  or 
the  Prevention  of  Difeafes.  And  as 
for  Mettals,  our  Comlfb  Tinn  is  ad¬ 
mir'd  all  over  Europe,  for  its  extraor¬ 
dinary  finenefs,  not  much  inferior  to 
Silver.  We  have  alfo  abundance  of 
Lead,  Copper,  and  Iron-Mines. 

Neither  are  we  near  fo  much  trou¬ 
bled  with  hurtful  and  ravenous  Beads, 
venomous  Serpents,  or  noifome  Flies 
and  Vermin,  as  other  Countries  are, 
having  neither  Wild-Boars,  Bears,  nor 
Wolves,  which  lad  are  fo  terrible  and 
dedruftive  to  Cattel  5  but  our  Flocks 
can  Feed  every  where  fecure  from 
them. 

But  belides  the  above  mention’d 
Commodities  of  Wooll,  &c.  that  are 
Products  of  our  Country  ^  of  which 
Wooll  are  made  exceeding  fine  woollen 
Cloths  and  Stuffs,  as  Crapes,  Grograms , 
Barateens ,  Camlets ,  Calamanco  s,  Anta 
tines ,  Paragons,  Says,  Sempetemums , 
P erpetuano's.  Druggets,  Serges ,  Fuftians , 
Bays ,  Flannels:,  We  have  alfo  good 
Paper ,  Hats ,  Bugs,  red  Tickings ,  &c. 
made  Copper ,  Lead,  Allum,  Copperas, 
good  Silver,  and  Iron,  with  Manufa¬ 
ctures  thereof ;  Stockings  of  all  forts, 
Worded,  Woollen,  and  Thread  5  ail 
forts  of  Iron  monger  s-Wares,  Tallow* 
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Hides ,  Oils,  Hops,  Butter ,  Cheefe,  Honeyy 
Wax,  Glow,  Salt-Peter,  Gun-powder, 
Tobacco-pipes,  Marble,  Alabafter ,  and 
other  Stones  little  inferiour  to  Dia¬ 
monds,  befides  Salt,  Soap ,  Pot-affes, 
Glafs,  and  Saffron,  the  bed  in  the 
World,  and  a  multitude  of  other  things, 
both  for  [Jfe  and  Ornament. 

ENGOUTFD,  a  Term  us’d  by 
Falconers,  when  a  Hawk’s  Feathers  have 
black  Spots  in  them. 

To  ENGROSS,  to  write  a  Deed 
over  fair  and  in  proper  Characters  :  In 
the  way  of  Trade,  to  buy  up  any 
Commodity  in  the  Grofs,  to  Fore- 
dall. 

To  ENHANCE,  to  advance  or 
to  raife  the  Price  of  any  thing. 

To  ENSEAM  or  ENSAIM, 
(in  Falconry )  to  purge  a  Falcon  or 
Hawk  of  her  Glut  and  Greafe  $  When 
you  draw  her  out  of  the  Mew,  if  fhe 
be  greafie,  (which  may  be  known  by 
her  round  fat  Thighs,  and  full  Body, 
the  Flefh  being  round,  and  as  high  as 
her  Bread-bone)  and  if  the  be  well 
Mewed,  and  have  all  her  Feathers  dim¬ 
med  $  then  at  Feeding-time  in  the 
morning  give  her  two  or  three  bits  of 
hot  Meat,  and  lefs  at  night,  unlefs  it 
be  very  cold  5  and  if  fhe  feed  well, 
and  without  compulsion,  give  her 
wafted  Meat;  thus  prepared,  take  the 
Wings  of  an  Hen  for  her  Dinner,  and 
wafh  them  in  two  waters ;  in  the 
morning,  give  her  the  Legs  of  an  Hen 
very  hot,  at  noon  Meat  temperately 
warm,  and  good  Gorge  5  that  done, 
let  her  fad  till  it  be  late  in  the  even¬ 
ing  ^  and  if  (he  have  put  over  her 
Meat,  fo  as  that  there  is  nothing  left 
in  her  Gorge,  give  her  warm  Meat,  as 
in  the  morning  continuing  to  diet 
her  after  this  manner,  till  it  be  conve¬ 
nient  to  give  her  Plumage,  which  may 
be  known  by  thefe  tokens :  1 .  The  Flefh 
of  the  end  of  the  Pinnion  of  the 
Hawk’s  Wing,  will  feem  fader  and  ten¬ 
derer  than  it  did  before  (he  did  eat 
walh’d  Meat.  z.  If  her  Mute  be  white, 
and  the  Black  thereof  be  very  black, 
and  not  mingled  with  any  other  co¬ 
lour  *tis  proper.  3,  If  (he  be  (harp- 
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let, 


■and  plumes  eagerly,  you  may  give 
her  Callings  either  of  a  Hare  or  Co¬ 
ney,  or  the  ]  mall  Feathers  on  the  Joints 
of  the  wing  of  an  old  Hen. 

When  you  have  fee  your  Falcon  or 
Hawk  on  the  Pearch,  fweep  clean 
underneath,  that  you  may  know  whe¬ 
ther  the  Mute  be  full  of  ftreaks,  skins, 
or  firings  ;  and  if  fo,  then  continue 
this  fort  of  Calling  three  or  four 
nights  together  5  if  you  find  the  Fea¬ 
thers  digefied  and  i'oft,  and  that  her 
Calling  is  great,  take  the  Neck  of 
ansold  Hen,  and  cut  it  between  the 
joints,  then  lay  it  in  cold  water,  and 
give  it  the  Bird  three  nights  together. 
In  the  day-time  give  her  wafh’d  Meat, 
after  this  Calling,  or  Plumage,  as 
there  is  occalion,  and  this  will  bear  all 
down  into  the  Pannel.  When  you 
have  drawn  her  out  of  the  Mew,  and 
her  principal  Feathers  are  fummed, 
give  her  no  walh’d  Meat,  but  quick 
Birds  with  good  Gorges,  and  fee  her 
out  in  open  Places. 

ENSEELED,  (among  falconers) 
a  Hawk  is  faid  To  be  Enfeeled ,  when  a 
Thread  is  drawn  thro’  her  upper  Eye- 
lide,  and  made  fall  under  her  Beak,  to 
take  av/ay  the  Sight. 

To  ENTER  a  Hawk,  a  Term 
made  ufe  of,  when  (he  fir  ft  begins  to 
kill. 


ENTERFERING,  a  Difeafe 
incident  to  Horfes,  that  comes  feverai 
ways  5  being  either  Hereditary,  or 
by  fome  fdflfnefs  in  the  Pace,  or  by 
evils  and  over-broad  Shooing,  which 
caufe  him  to  go  fo  narrow  behind  with 
his  hinder  Feet,  that  he  frets  one  a- 
gainft  another,  fo  that  there  grows 
hard  mattery  Scabs,  which  are  fo  fore, 
that  they  make  him  go  lame ;  the 
figns  being  his  ill  Going,  and  the  vi¬ 
able  marks  of  the  Scabs.  A  Cure  for 
which,  is  to  take  three  parts  of Sheeps- 
dung  newly  made,  and  one  part  of 
or  Wheat-flower,  which  muff  be 
dryed  and  mixt  well  with  the  Dung, 
kneading  it  to  a  Pafte  ;  then  let  it  be 
made  up  into  a  Cake,  and  bak‘d  5  apply 
this  warm  to  the  Part,  and  it  will 
foal  it  very  well  5  or  elfe  anoint  it 


with  Turpentine  and  Verdegreafe  mlxt 
together  finely  powder’d  5,  both  being 
alfo  good  for  a  Galled  Back .  See  To 
Interfere. 

ENTERMEWER,  (among  fal¬ 
coners)  a  Hawk  that  changes  the  Co¬ 
lour  of  her  Wings  by  degrees. 

To  ENTERPENN,  as,  The 
Hawk  Enterpenneth ,  that  is,  has  her 
Feather  wrapt  up,  fnarled  or  intang- 
Ied. 

ENTER  VIEW,  a  Term  by 
which  is  meant  the  fecond  Year  of 
a  Hawk’s  Age. 

ENTRIES,  (among  Hunters )  are 
taken  for  thofe  Places  or  Thickets, 
thro’  which  Deer  are  found  lately  to 
have  paired  ;  by  which  means  their 
Bignefs  or  Size  is  gueflfed  at,  and  then 
the  Hounds  or  Beagles  are  put  to  them 
for  the  View. 


ERECT  FLOWERS,  a  Term 
us’d  by  florifis ,  for  thofe  Flowers  thac 
grow  upright  without  hanging  the 
Head. 

E  R  l  N  G  O,  a  Plant  otherwife  call’d 
Sea  holly,  the  Roots  of  which  being 
Candy'd,  are  excellent  Sweet-meats, 
good  again!!  the  Plague,  Confumpdon, 


ERNES,  {Country- word)  the  loofe 
fcatter’d  Ears  of  Corn,  left  on  the 
Ground  after  the  Cocking  of  it ; 
whence  to  j Earn  in  fome  places,  is  to 
Glean. 


E  R  S,  bitter  Vetches,  a  kind  of 
Pulle. 

ESCHALOTS.  See  Shalot. 

ESCULENTS,  Plants  for  Food, 
as  Artichokes,  Carrets,  Turneps, 
Parfnips,  Cabbage,  Colliflowers,  &c. 

ESPALIERS,  Trees  planted  in  a 
curious  Order,  for  the  Defence  of 
Gardens  or  Plantations,  or  for  the 
fecurity  of  Orange-trees,  Lemmon* 
trees,  Myrtles,  and  other  foreign 
Plants  or  Greens  in  the  Summer- fealon, 
or  for  the  bounding  of  Borders,  Walks, 
Avenues,  &c.  With  refpeft  to  the 
fiirft  of  tliefe  Defigns,  it  is  neceflfary  to 
plant  Trees  at  fome  diftance,  without 
the  outmofl  Bounds  or  Walls  5  for 
which  purpofe,  the  Lines  may  be 

drawn 
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drawn  in  two  or  three  rows,  pretty 
fhick,  confidering  the  ufe  they  are  for  ; 
and.  when  the  firft  Line  is  fet,  let  the 
fecond  be  planted  in  fuch  order,  that 
every  three  Trees  may  make  an  Equi¬ 
lateral,  Triangle,  that  fo  the  firft 
Range  may  be  clofed  by  the  fecond  ; 
after  which,  a  third  Line  may  be 
planted,  which  may  bear  the  fame  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  fecond,  as  the  fecond 
does  to  the  firft,  Three  rows  being 
fet  in  this  order,  will  be  found  to  be 
of  extraordinary  ufe  5  and  with  thefe 
Ranges  the  whole  Plantation  or  Gar¬ 
dens  may  be  encompafs’d,  if  it  can  be 
done  conveniently  ;  and  this  method 
is  much  better  than  at  Right-Angles. 

There  are  feveral  forts  of  Trees  fit 
for  this  ufe,  but  the  three  kinds  of 
Elms  and  Limes  are  to  be  preferr’d, 
tho’  Firs  and  Pines  may  aifo  be  of 
great  ufe:  But  what  Trees  foever  are 
employ’d,  they  muft  be  ftrong  ;  and  in 
tranfplanting,  greac  care  fhould  be 
had  to  take  them  out  of  their  natural 
Earth  or  Abode,  with  as  much  of  their 
Root  to  them  as  is  poffible  ;  alfo  they 
ought  to  be  moderately  pruned,  and 
well  planted,  but  not  too  deep,  if  the 
the  Ground  incline  to  moifture,  for 
thereby  many  Trees  are  fpoil’d.  They 
are  to  be  very  well  flak’d  when  plant¬ 
ed,  that  they  may  have  ftrength  to 
withfland  the  ftrong  Winds,  till  they 
have  taken  Root  fuflicient  to  fubfift  of 
themfelves  ;  and  no  diligence  fhould 
be  omitted  to  have  them  well  watered 
upon  all  occasions  5  neither  muft  their 
Heads  be  too  tall  at  their  firft  plant¬ 
ing  ;  and  ’tis  proper  Gentlemen  be¬ 
gin  to  plant  them  in  the  forefaid  me¬ 
thod,  even,  before  they  go  about  to 
make  their  Gardens,  that  no  time  may 
be  loft,  and  that  thefe  may  be  a  fer- 
viceable  Defence  as  foon  as  may  be. 
Pines,  and  all  forts  of  Firs,  by 
reafon  of  their  Greens,  afpiring  to  a 
great  height  and  length  of  duration, 
look  very  well  when  planted  in  this 
manner^  and,  compleatly  to  effeff 
the  work,  they  muft  be  procur’d  out 
of  foms  Nurfery,  their  fize  from  $vo 
to  three  or  four  foot  high,  and  not 
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tranfplanted  till  they  come  to  (even, 
eight,  or  nine  Foot ;  when  they  fhould 
be  taken  up  with  almoft  all  their 
Roots,  and  as  much  Earth  about  them, 
as  two,  three,  or  four  Men  can  carry 
with  each  Tree  in  an  Hand-barrow  ; 
which  Earth  will  be  a  great  means  to 
fix  them  where  they  are  to  be  planted; 
and  being  remov’d  in  this  manner,  they 
fuffer  very  little  by  hind'ring  their 
growth  ;  there  muft  be  a  reafonable  di- 
ftance  between  them,  and  care  had  to 
fecure  them  from  Cattel. 

But  for  making  Efpalier-Hedgest  for 
Defence,  of  tender  Greens  and  Plants, 
from  malevolent  Winds  in  the  Summer  - 
Seafon,  which  for  want  of  fuch  fecu- 
ricy  are  mightily  prejudic’d.  If  there 
be  occafion  for  the  ufe  of  thefe  Efpa- 
HetSy  the  firft  or  fecond  Year  afcer 
their  being  planted,  a  fubftantial  Frame 
of  Wood  muft  be  made,  feven,  eight, 
or  nine  Foot  high ;  the  diftance  of 
every  Poft  afunder  to  be  according  to 
the  length  of  the  Rails,  which  is  com¬ 
monly  about  eight,  or  nine  Foot,  for 
an  Efpalierframe  of  eight  Foot  high 
from  the  top  Surface  of  the  Ground  ; 
in  which  height  of  eight  Foot,  there 
may  be  fix  Rails,  each  Rail  being  about 
fixteen  Inches  alunder,  and  the  fame 
diftance  from  the  Ground.  Nov/,  the 
higher  the  Trees  are  planted,  the 
ftronger  the  Pofts  fhould  be,  and  care 
muft  be  taken  that  the  Frame  be  fee 
upright  and  ftraight:  But  in  all  the 
feveral  fizesof  Efpaliers ,  the  Trees  or 
Plants  ought  to  be  handfome-bred, 
and  furniflfd  with  fide- Boughs,  that 
they  may  be  tyed  to  the  Rails,  in  order 
to  caufe  the  Efpalier  to  thicken  the 
fooner;  and  where  thefe  Efpaliers  are 
to  be  made  in  the  middle  of  a  Garden, 
Lime-trees  are  more  proper  than  Elm, 
becaufe  of  the  fpreading  Roots  of  the 
laft,  which  will  prove  prejudicial  to 
the  Neighbouring  Plants. 

As  to  the  form  of  fuch  an  Efpalier , 
it  muft  be  Oblong,  and  in  laying  out  of 
its  dimenfions  on  the  ground,  the  two 
longeft  parallel  Tides  muft  run  North 
and  South,  or  thereabouts;  as  for  the 
Iargenefs  and  extent,  that  muft  be  pro¬ 
portion’d 
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portion’d  according  to  the  number  of 
tender  Greens  and  Plants,  which  ’tis 
defign’d  to  contain  with  conveniency, 
always  allowing  due  diftances  in  Pla¬ 
cing  them  5  and  for  Allies  too,  that 
there  may  be  a  way  to  come  to  water 
and  view  them  upon  all  occafions. 
The  Situation  of  it  fhould  not  be  very 
far  from  the  Green-houfe,  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  removing  of  them  forward  and 
backward  5  but  if  that  cannot  well  be 
done,  it  muft  be  placed  in  Lome  other 
proper  part  of  the  Garden.  In  framing 
this  Efpalier,  when  the  dimenfions  are 
marked  out,  a  border  is  to  be  made 
anfwerable  thereto,  which  fhould  be 
eight  Foot  wide,  and  well  trenched, 
two  foot  and  an  half,  or  three  deep  ; 
and  if  the  Soil  happen  to  be  naturally 
not  good  fo  deep,  it  mull  be  enrich’d, 
left  after  the  Trees  have  been  planted 
fome  Years,  when  they  come  to  ftrike 
Root,  they  penetrate  down  to  a  poor, 
cold,  barren  Earth,  and  become  there¬ 
by  exceedingly  hinder'd  in  their  pr©- 
grefs. 

ESPARECT,  a  kind  of  St.  Foin- 
Grafs,  by  fome  taken  to  be  the  fame. 

ESPLEES,  (Law-Term)  the  full 
Profits  that  the  Ground  yields,  as  the  J 
Hay  of  Meadows,  the  feeding  of  Pa-  ( 
ftures,  the  Corn  of  plough’d  Lands,  j 
the  Rents,  Services,  and  fuch  like  If- j 
fues. 

ESSAY  of  a  Veer ,  (among  Hun¬ 
ters)  the  Bread:  or  Brisket  of  that 
Beaft. 

ESSENCE,  the  Nature,  Subftance 
or  Being  of  a  thing  :  In  Chymifiry ,  a 
Spirit  drawn  out  of  certain  Subftances ; 
the  balfamick  Part  of  any  thing,  fepa- 
rated  from  the  thicker  Matter. 

ESSENCE  of  pipers,  a  Cordial 
of  lingular  Virtue  for  Horfes  that  have 
the  Colick  or  Fret,  occafion’d  by  over¬ 
feeding  *  which  is  thus  prepar’d  : 
“  Take  purify ’d  Nitre,  and  pure  Salt 
lc  of  Earth,  (to  be  had  of  thofe 
u  that  make  Salt-Petre)  of  each  a 
<4  pound,  dry,  beat  to  powder,  and 
51  mix  them  with  four  times  as  much 
54  Potters-eanh  fearc’d  5  and  let  the 

whole  ftand  three  or  four  days  in 
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44  an  earthen  Pan,  iff  a  Cellar,  till  ch© 
41  Salts  be  diffolved.  Then  reduce  all 
to  a  fort  of  Pafte,  to  be  form’d  into 
little  Balls  of  the  bignefs  of  fmall 
Nuts  5  adding  fome  drops  of  Water 
if  the  Mafs  be  too  dry :  After  the 
Balls  are  dry,  put  them  into  an  earthen 
Retort,  diftilling  them,  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  Aquafortis  5  and  you’ll  find  in 
the  Recipient  a  Menftruum ,  fit  to  dif- 
folve  Vipers  :  Put  this  Liquor  into  & 
Matrafs,  with  a  moderate  heat,  and 
throw  to  it  a  live  Viper  5  which  will 
quickly  expire,  and  afterwards  melt 
away  like  Anchovies  in  Butter  :  That 
done,  pour  off  the  clear  Liquor;  and 
referve  it  for  the  EJfence  of  Pipers,  to  be 
mingled  with  three  parts  of  Diftilled 
Cordial  Waters. 

ESSEX,  a  maritime  County  in 
the  Eaft  of  England,  call’d  fo  from  the 
Eaft- Saxons,  by  whom  it  was  Inhabited. 
’Tis  bounded  on  the  Eaft  by  the  Ger¬ 
man  Ocean,  by  Hartfordjbirc  and  Mid- 
dlefex  on  the  Weft,  Northward  by 
Suffolk,  and  Southward  by  Kent ;  be¬ 
ing  in  Length  about  45  Miles,  and  36 
in  Breadth ;  in  which  compafs  of 
Ground  it  contains  1240000  Acres, 
and  about  34800  Houfesr  The  whole 
is  divided  into  20  Hundreds,  wherein 
are  415  Parifhes,  and  27  Market- 
Towns,  3  whereof  are  privileg’d  to 
fend  Members  to  Parliament.  This 
County  is  abundantly  watered,  both 
with  great  and  fmall  Rivers  ;  for  be- 
fides  the  Thames,  which  divides  it  from 
Kent ,  the  Stonre  from  Suffolk ,  the  Lea 
from  Middlefex ,  and  the  little  Stoure 
from  Hartfordpdre,  here  is  the  Coin, 
the  Chelmer,  the  Crouch ,  and  the  Roding , 
with  many  more,  all  yielding  great 
plenty  of  Fifh,  Here  the  Air  is  pretty 
temperate  and  healthful,  except  down 
in  the  Hundreds,  towards  the  Sea- 
fide,  where  it  is  very  Aguifh  ;  but 
there  the  Soil  is  generally  moft  Fruitful. 
In  the  North  parts,  it  yields  abundance 
of  Saffron  ;  and  the  little  Jfle  of  Con¬ 
vey,  at  the  Mouth  of  the  Thames,  in 
this  County,  is  noted  for  affording  ex¬ 
ceeding  fweet  Mutton. 

ESTANDARD* 
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ESTANDARD,  or  STAND-1 
ARD  ;  tho’  it  be  ufually  taken  for  an 
Enfign  for  Horfemen  in  War,  and  ef- 
pecially  that  of  the  King  or  Chief  Ge¬ 
neral,  yet  'us  alfo  ufed  for  the  prin¬ 
cipal  or  Handing  Meafure  of  the  King  $ 
to  the  fcantling  whereof,  ali  the  Mea- 
fures  throughout  the  Land,  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  framed  by  the  Clerks  of 
the  Market,  Alneger,  and  other  Offi¬ 
cers,  according  to  their  feveral  Of¬ 
fices. 

ESTRAY  ^  a  Beaft  that  is  not 
wild,  found  within  any  Lordfhip,  and 
not  owned  by  any  Man  5  in  which  cafe, 
if  it  be  Cryed,  according  to  Law,  in 
the  next  Market-Towns,  and  it  be  not 
claimed  by  the  Owner  within  a  Year 
and  a  Day,  it  falls  to  the  Lord  of  the 
Manour. 

ESURINE  SALTS,  certain 
Salts  of  a  fretting  and  eating  Quality, 
which  abound  in  the  Air  of  Places  h- 
tuate  near  the  Sea-Coafis,  and  where 
great  quantities  of  Coals  are  burnt- 

ETC  H-C  R  O  P,  the  third  Crop 
of  Corn  upon  Lands  newly  broken  up. 
See  Corn- Lands. 

EVACUATION,  an  emptying 
or  voiding  :  In  Phyfick  a  difcharging 
of  fuperfluous  Humours  and  Excre¬ 
ments  out  of  the  Body. 

EVACUATION  of  Humours  hy 
the  Nofe  5  for  the  promoting  of  which, 
when  a  Horfe,  without  loling  his  Ap- 
petite,  voids  the  Humour  that  occafi- 
ons  the  Strangles  imperfectly,  or  in 
too  little  f  a  quantity  by  his  Noftrils  5 
“  take  the  quantity  of  an  Egg  of 
u  Fre/h  butter,  melt  and  fry  it  in  a 
a  Skillet  or  Frying-pan,  till  it  begin 
u  to  grow  black  ;  then  a(El  ftrong  yy 
«  negar  and  Oil-Olhe)  of  each  half  a 
46  Glafs,  and  twice  as  much  Pepper  as 
u  you  can  take  up  with  the  ends  of 
&s  your  Fingers  :  Mix  them  all  toge¬ 
ther  in  the  Skillet,  and  while  the  Com- 
polition  is  yet  warm,  pour  it  into  the 
Horfe’s  Nofe  through  a  Horn,  one  half 
into  each  Noftril  :  As  foon  as  he  has 
taken  this  Remedy,  cover  him  with  a 
Cloth,  and  walk  him  in  your  Hand 
half  an  hour  5  during  which  time,  he 
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will  be  feiz’d  with  a  palpitation,  or 
beating  in  the  Flank,  as  if  he  were  juft 
ready  to  burft,  which  ought  not  to  fur- 
prize  you,  for  it  will  not  laft  above  an 
hour  or  two 5  and  after  you  have  put 
him  into  the  Stable,  he  will  void  the 
Humour  plentifully. 

EVE-CHURR,  or  CHURR- 
W  O  R  M,  a  kind  of  Infed. 

EVECK,  a  Beaft  like  a  wild 
Goat- 

EVET.  See  Eft. 

EUROPE,  one  of  the  four  Parts 
of  the  World,  feparated  from  Afia,  by 
the  River  Tanais  or  Don  $  and  faid  to 
take  Name  from  Europa ,  the  Daughter 
of  Age  nor  King  .of  Phoenicia ,  whom 
Jupiter  carry ’d  away  in  the  ihape  of  a 
Bull.  Aitho’  Europe  be  the  leaft  Part 
of  the  World,  it  is  however  more 
confiderable  than  any  of  them  ^  being 
much  to  be  preferr’d  for  the  mildnefs 
of  the  Air,  the  fruitfulnefs  of  the 
Soil,  the  many  navigable  Rivers,  the 
great  plenty  of  Cattel,  Corn,  Wine 
and  Oil,  and  all  things  neceffary,  not 
only  for  Suftenance,  but  even  for  the 
Luxury  of  Humane  Life. 

EWE,. a  female  Sheep  :  Ewe  is 
Bit /font ,  a  Term  ufed  by  Shepherds,  to 
lignifie  that  fhe  has  taken  Tup  or 
Bam  ;  as  Ewe  is  Riding ,  imports  fhe  is 
Tuping. 

EXCHANGE,  a  changing  or 
trucking  one  thing  for  another.  In 
Traffic £,  it  commonly  fignifies  Coin 
given  for  Coin,  i.  e.  the  giving  a  Summ 
of  Money  in  one  Place,  for  a  Bill  or¬ 
dering  the  Payment  of  the  like  Summ 
in  another  Place  5  Alfo  a  Place  where 
Merchants  meet  to  concert  their  Af¬ 
fairs.  i  he  King's  Exchange ,  is  the 
Place  appointed  for  the  Exchange  of 
Bullion,  Gold,  Silver,  or  Plate,  for 
his  Majefty’s  Coin,  which  is  now  fet¬ 
tled  at  the  Mint  in  the  Tower  of 
London. 

EXCHANGE-BROKERS, Men 

that  make  it  their  Bufinefs  to  know  the 
alteration  of  the  Courfe  of  Exchange, 
to  inform  Merchants  how  it  goes,  and 
to  notify  to  thofe  that  have  Money  to 
receive  or  pay  beyond  Sea,  who  are 
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Proper  Perfons  for  exchanging  or  do¬ 
ing  thereof  5  and  when  the  Matter  is 
iccomplifh’d ,  i.  e.  the  Money  paid, 
they  have  for  Brokage  2  s.  per  100  /. 
Sterling. 

EXCHANGERS,  they  that  re- 
turn  Money  beyond-fea  by  Bills  of 
Exchange,  &c, 

EXCISE,  an  Impofition  or  Charge 
laid  by  Aft  of  Parliament,  upon  Beer, 
Ale,  Cider,  and  other  Liquors,  du¬ 
ring  the  King's  Life.  This  Duty  upon 
ftrong  Beer  and  Ale  is  at  the  rate  of 
4  s.  and  9  d.  per  Barrel,  and  upon  fmall 
Beer  and  Ale  1  s.  and  6  d.  Now  a 
Barrel  of  Beer  contains  36  Gallons, 
and  a  Barrel  of  Ale  32,  as  may  be 
feen  In  the  refpeftive  Tables  of  Ale 
and  Beer-Meafure.  Brewers  are  allow’d 
for  Leakage,  &c.  Of  Beer  both  ftrong 
and  fmall,  3  Barrels  in  23  5  and  of 
Ale  1  in  22  5  fo  that  the  Neat  Excife 
of  a  Barrel  of  ftrong  Beer,  to  be  paid 
by  common  Brewers,  is  4  s.  1  d.  and 
J>~  of  a  Farthing }  of  a  Barrel  of  ftrong 
Ale  45.  3  d,  4  and  ff  of  a  Farthing  } 
and  a  Barrel  of  fmall  Beer  is  1  s,  1  d. 
1  q.  and  i-t  of  a  Farthing. 

E  XCRETI  ON-BONE  Y  5  an 
evil  incident  to  Horfes,  occafion'd 
moftly  by  Caufticks,  or  burning  Gor- 
rofives,  unduly  put  to  Wounds  that 
lie  clofe  to  the  Bone,  as  when  the 
Wound  is  in  the  Leg,  or  about  the 
Pafterns ;  for  the  Fleth  being  much 
burned  by  them,  caufes  an  Excrefcence 
to  grow  upon  the  Bone,  which  by 
the  little  experience  of  the  Farrier  is 
healed,  but  the  Excretion  remains  ;  and 
fometimes  it  comes  by  a  Shackle,  or 
the  galling  of  a  Lock,  or  Fetters  that 
have  been  long  continued  upon  the 
Foot.  What  is  proper  for  the  Bone- 
Spavin,  iikewife  cures  this.  See  Bone * 
Spay  in. 

EXHALATION,  a  Vapour  or 
Fume  raifed  up  from  the  fuff  ace  of 
the  Earth  or  Water,  by  the  heat  of 
the  Sun,  or  that  of  Fire  under-ground, 
of  which  Meteors  are  bred  ;  as  Foggs, 
Mifts,  Rain,  Snow,  Hail,  &c, 

EXOTICK,  foreign,  outlandifh, 
brought  out  of  a  ftrange  Country. 
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EXOTICKS,  Foreign  Plants,  nos 
growing  naturally  in  our  Engliffa 
Soil. 

To  EXPEDITATE,  (as  fome 
will  have  it)  ftgnifies  to  cut  out  the 
Ball  of  Dogs  Feet,  to  hinder  their 
purfuic  of  the  King’s  Game  5  buc 
Mr.  Manwood  fays,  it  implies  the  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  Fore-daws  on  the  right 
Side  5  and  that  the  Owner  of  every 
fuch  Dog,  unexpeditated  in  the  Foreft, 
is  to  forfeit  three  Shillings  and  four 
Pence. 

EXSECTION,  or  Gelding  of 
Combs  5  was  a  way  pradifed  by  the 
Ancients,  and  endeavour’d  to  be  Reviv’d 
again,  without  any  good  fuccefs  5  and 
many  dir  eft  ions  have  been  given  therein 
to  no  great  purpofe.  However,  the 
moft  probable  way  is  to  make  the  Hives 
very  fmall,"  either  the  one  over  the 
other,  or  the  one  behind  the  other  5 
and  if  you  find  they  have  a  fufficient 
Stock  of  Honey  to  preferve  the  Bees  In 
the  remainder,  you  may  take  the  moft: 
remote  Box  or  Hive,  and  place  it  the 
nethermoft,  and  fo  drive  the  Bees  into 
the  other. 

EXTRA  PAROCHIAL,  that 
is,  out  of  the  Bounds  of  any  Parifh, 
priviledg’d  or  freed  from  the  Duties  of 
a  Parilh. 

EYE,  the  wonderful  Inftrument  of 
Sight.  Among  Herhalifls ,  it  is  taken 
for  that  part  of  a  Plant,  where  the 
Bud  puts  forth,  and  fometimes  for  the 
Bud  it  felf.  In  Horfes ,  Eyes  that  are 
bright,  lively,  full  of  fire,  pretry 
large  and  full,  are  moft  efteemed  •  fuch 
as  are  very  big,  are  not  the  hefty  nei¬ 
ther  ftrould  they  be  too  goggling  or 
flaring  out  ■  of  the  Head,  but  equal 
with  it$  they  fhould  alfo  be  refolute, 
bold  and  brisk  :  A  Horfe  to  appear 
well  fliould  look  on  his  Objeft  fixedly, 
with  a  kind  of  Difdain,  and  not  turn 
his  Eyes  another  way.  And  farther, 
in  the  Eye  is  difcover’d  his  Inclination, 
Paffion,  Malice,  Health  and  Indifpofi- 
tion.  When  the  Eyes  are  funk,  or 
that  the  Eye-brows  are  too  much  raifed 
up,  and  as  it  were  fwell’d  ;  it  is  a  ftgn 
of  Vicioufnefa  and  ill  Nature,  When 
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the  Pitts  above  the  Eyes  are  extremely 
hollow,  ’tis  for  the  mod  part  a  certain 
token  of  old  Age,  tho’  B.orfes  got  by 
an  old  Stallion,  have  them  very  deep 
at  the  Age  of  four  or  five  Yea*;s,  as 
alfo  their  Eyes  and  Eye-lids  wrinkled 
and  hollow.  In  the  Eye  two  things 
are  to  be  confider’d  ;  i.  The  Cryftal. 
2.  The  bottom  or  ground  of  the  Eye.  The 
Cryftal  is  that  roundnefs  of  the  Eye 
which  appears  at  firft  View,  being  the 
moft  tranfparent  part  thereof  $  and  it 
fhould  for  clearnefs  refemble  a  piece 
of  Rock-cryftal,  fo  that  one  may  plain¬ 
ly  fee  thro’  it,  becaufe  if  it  be  other- 
wife  obfcure  and  troubled,  'tis  a  Sign 
the  Eye  is  not  good.  A  reddilh  Cry 
flal  denotes  that  the  Eye  is  either  in¬ 
flamed,  or  that  it  is  influenced  by  the 
Moon;  a  Cryftal  that  is  Feuille-mort  or 
of  the  colour  of  a  dead  Leaf  upon  the 
lower  part,  and  troubled  on  the  upper, 
infallibly  fhews  that  the  Horfe  is  Lu- 
natick  ;  but  it  continues  no  longer  than 
while  the  Humour  a&ually  poflefles  the 
Eye.  Thefecond  part  of  the  Eye  to 
be  taken  notice  of,  is  the  Ground  or 
or  Bottom ,  which  is  properly  the  Pupil 
or  Apple  of  the  Eye,  and  fhould  be 
large  and  full :  It  may  be  clearly  per¬ 
ceiv'd,  that  you  may  know,  if  there 
be  any  Dragon,  i.  e.  a  white  Spot  in 
the  bottom  thereof,  which  makes  a 
Horfe  blind  in  that  Eye,  or  will  do 
it  in  a  lhort  time  ;  this  Speck  at  firft 
appears  no  bigger  than  a  grain  of  Mil¬ 
ler,  but  grows  to  fuch  a  bignefs,  as  to 
cover  the  whole  Apple  of  the  Eye,  and 
is  alfo  incurable.  If  the  whole  bottom 
of  the  Eye  be  white,  or  of  a  tranfpa¬ 
rent  greenifh  white,  ’tis  a  .  bad  Indi¬ 
cation,  tho’  perhaps  the  Horfe  is  not 
quite  blind,  but  as  yet  fees  a  little  : 
However,  it  ought  to  be  obferv’d,  that 
if  you  look  to  his  Eyes,  when  oppo¬ 
site  to  a  white  Wall,  the  refleftion  of 
it  will  make  the  Apples  of  them  ap¬ 
pear  whitifh,  and  fomewhat  inclining 
to  green,  tho’  they  be  really  good ; 
when  this  is  perceived,  you  may  try 
whether  his  Eyes  have  the  fame  ap¬ 
pearance  in  another  Place.  In  cafe 
you  can  difcern  above  the  bottom  of 
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the  Eye,  as  it  were  two  grains  o£l 
Chimney-foot  fix’d  thereto,  ’tis  a  fignr 
the  Cryftal  is  tranfparent;  and  if  be- 
fides  this,  the  faid  Bottom  be  without: 
fpor  or  whitenefs,  then  you  may  infer 
from  thence,  that  the  ?Eye  is  found. 
You  are  alfo  to  examine,  whether  an 
Eye  which  is  troubled  and  very  brawn 
be  lefs  than  the  other  ;  for  if  it  be, 
'tis  unavoidably  loft  without  recovery. 
Beware  of  thofe  little  Eyes  that  are 
funk  into  the  Head,  and  appear  very 
black,  and  try  if  you  can  perfectly  fee 
thro’  the  Cryftal  ;  then  look  to  the 
bottom  of  die  Eye,  and  fee,  diat  the 
Pupil  be  big  and  large  ;  for  in  all 
Eyes,  die  fmall,  narrow  and  long  Pu¬ 
pils  run  a  greater  risk  of  lofing  the 
Sight  than  any  other. 

Here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add 
fome  general  Obfervations,  in  order 
to  difcover  the  qualify  or  condition 
of  the  Eyes.  i.  The  Walk  or  Step  of 
a  blind  Horfe  is.  always  unequal  and 
uncertain,  not  daring  to  fet  down  his 
Feet  boldly,  when  he  is  led  in  one’s 
Hand  ;  but  if  the  fame  Horfe  be 
mounted  by  a  vigorous  Rider,  and  the 
Horfe  of  himfelf  be  mettled,  then  the 
fear  of  the  Spurs  will  make  him  go 
refolutely  and  freely,  fo  that  his  Blind- 
nefs  fhall  fcarce  be  perceived.  2.  Ano- 
dier  Mark  by  which  a  Horfe  that  is 
ftark-blind  may  be  known,  is,  that  when 
he  hears  any  Perfon  ent’ring  the  Sta¬ 
ble,  he’ll  inftantly  prick  up  his  Ears, 
and  move  them  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards  ;  die  reafon  is,  becaufe  a  fpright- 
ly  Horfe  having  loft  his  Sight,  miftrufts 
every  thing,  and  is  continually  in  a- 
larm,  upon  the  leaft  Noife  he  hears. 
3.  When  Horfes  have  either  the  real 
or  baftard  Strangles,  or  are  changing 
the  Foal-teeth,  or  are  putting  out  their 
upper  Tufhes,  fome  of  diem  have  their 
Sight  weak  and  troubled,  fo  that  a 
Man  would  judge  diem  blind  ;  and 
fometimes  they  actually  become  fo. 
Note,  this  Weaknefs  of  Sight  happens 
oftener  in  calling  the  Corner- teeth,  thaa 
any  of  the  reft.  4.  The  Colours  moft 
fubjeft  to  bad  Eyes,  are  the  very  dark 
Grayq  the  Flea-bitten,  die  White- 

fpotted, 
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Spotted,  that  of  Peach-bloffoms,  and 
frequently  the  Roan. 

In  Horfes ,  the  Difeafes  of  the  Eyes 
proceed  either  from  a  Defluxion  or  fal¬ 
ling  down  of  fharp  biting  Humours 
that  inflame  them,  or  from  fome  out¬ 
ward  Hurt.  In  the  former  cafe  the 
Eyes  are  wat’ry,  hot,  red  and  fwollen, 
and  die  Defluxion  advances  by  degrees  5 
in  the  latter,  die  Malady  comes  fpeedily 
to  a  height,  and  the  Skin  on  the  out- 
fide  of  the  Eye  is  peel'd  off.  If  die 
Diftemper  take  its  rife  from  a  Rheum 
or  Defluxion  ;  you  are  to  confider 
whether  the  Rheum  be  immediately  de¬ 
riv’d  from  the  Eye,  or  from  anodier 
aggrieved  Part:  In  the  latter  Cafe, 
die  redr  effing  of  die  Part,  will  fet  the 
Eye  free  ;  in  the  former,  ’tis  proper 
to  cool  the  Horfe’s  Blood  with  an 
ounce  of  Sal  Prunella  mingled  every 
day  with  his  Bran  *  and  wnen  it  left 
fens  his  Appetite,  to  fhift  it  with  Lher 
of  JLntimony,  till  he  recover  his  Sto¬ 
mach.  If  the  Eye  be  fwollen,  hot, 
clos’d  up,  and  red,  01  blood  fhotten, 
let  a  proper  Medicine  be  forthwith  ap¬ 
plied  ;  which  fee  under  die  Head 
Rheum  in  the  Eyes.  For  Sore  Eves, 
where  a  Skin  is  growing  over  them, 
“  Take  an  Egg,  break  off  the  top,  get 
“  out  die  Yolk,  and  to  die  White  add 
u  a  little  fine  powder’d  Salt  ;  dien  fet 
;c  die  Egg  on  the  Fire  till  it  be  re* 
M  duc’d  to  a  Powder,  which  mix  with 
a  little  Honey,  and  put  it  imo  the 
Horfe’s  Eye  widi  a  Feather  :  But  if 
you  find  it  not  fharp  enough  to  eat  off 
die  Skin,  blow  in  die  Powder  alone 
widi  a  Quill  :  Hobgobbiins  Claws 
feraped  to  Powder,  and  put  into  a 
Quill,  and  blown  into  a  Man’s,  Horfe’s 
or  other  Beaffs  Eye,  is  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  Remedy,  which  may  be  had  at 
molt  Apothecaries  in  London .  For  a 
Blow  on  the  Eye,  “  Take  Honey,  and 
having  added  a  fmall  quantity  of 
ic  powder  of  Ginger,  put  it  into  your 
11  Horfe’s  Eye  $  or  elfe,  “  Take  Hogs- 
;c  lard,  with  the  Oils  of  Rofes  and 
’■‘  Elder,  of  each  an  equal  quantity, 
',l  melt  them  together,  and  anoint  his 
“  Eye  therewith.  Some  Hone’s  have 
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naturally  tender  weeping  Eyes,  which 
will  void  a  (harp  eating  Humour, 
which  are  eafily  cur'd  by  bathing  them 
and  die  adjacent  Parts  with  Brandy, 
every  Morning  and  Evening.  For 
other  particular  Medicines  for  Difeafes 
in  die  Eyes ;  fee  Blocd-fhotten  Eyes , 
Blows  on  the  Eye,  Film  on  the  Eye ,  In¬ 
flammations  in  the  Eye ,  Lapis  Mirahilis^ 
Lunatick  Eyes ,  Moon-Eyes. 

EYE-BRIGHT,  an  Herb  very 
good  for  die  Eves,  Brain  and  Memory* 

EY  E-F  LAP,  a  little  piece  of  Lea- 
dier  diat  covers  the  Eye  of  a  Coach- 
horfe. 

E  Y  E  S  S  or  Nyefs ;  a  young  Hawk: 
newly  taken  out  of  the  Neft,  and  not 
able  ro  Prey  for  herfelf.  It  being  diffi¬ 
cult  to  bring  fuel]  a  Bird  to  perfection, 
the  rauft  be  fed  firft  in  a  cool  Room  that 
has  two  Windows,  one  to  the  North, 
and  the  other  to  the  Eaft,  which  are  to 
be  open’d  and  barred  over  with  Laths, 
but  not  fo  wide  as  for  a  Hawk  to  gee 
out,  or  Vermin  to  come  in  ;  and  die 
Chamber  is  to  be  drew  d  widi  frdh 
Leaves,  <&c.  Her  Food  mull:  be  Sparrows, 
young  Hgeons,  and  Sheeps- hearts  5 
and  her  Meat  Ihould  be  cut  while  fhe 
is  very  young  or  little,  or  thred  into 
fmall  Pellets,  and  fhe  fed  twice  or 
thrice  a  day,  according  as  you  find  her 
endure  it,  or  put  it  over. 

When  fhe  is  full  fumm’d,  and  flies 
abou^t,  give  her  whole  fmall  Birds, 
and  fometimes  feed  her  on  your  Fift, 
fuffering  her  to  drain  and  kill  the 
Birds  in  your  Hands,  and  lometimes 
put  live  Birds  into  her  Room,  and  lec 
her  kill  and  feed  on  them  ;  and  hereby 
ypu  will  not  only  Neui  her,  but  take 
her  off  from  that  feurvy  quality  of  hi¬ 
ding  her  Prey;  again,  go  every  morn¬ 
ing  into  the  Room,  and  call  her  to 
your  Fift  :  As  foon  as  fhe  has  put 
forth  all  her  Feathers,  take  her  out  of 
the  Chamber  and  furnifh  her  with 
Bells,  Bewets,  JefTes  and  Lines  ;  ic 
will  be  abfolutely  neceflary  to  feel  her 
at  firft,  that  (lie  may  the  better  enduie 
the  Hood  and  Handling;  and  the  Hood 
fbould  be  a  Rufter,  one  that  is  large 
and  eulie,  which  mull  be  put  on,  and 
R  pulled 
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pulled  off  frequently,  droaking  her 
often  on  the  Head,  till  die  dands  gently  5 
and  in  the  evening  unfeel  her  by  Can¬ 
dle-light.  And  now  feeling  and  un¬ 
feeling  have  been  mention'd,  it  will  be 
proper  to  fhew  how  to  Seel  a  Hawk 
after  the  bed  manner. 

Having  prepar’d  a  Needle  threaded 
with  untwided  Thread, Cad  your  Hawk, 
take  her  by  the  Beak,  and  put  the 
Needle  through  her  Eye-lid,  not  right 
againft  the  Sight  of  the  Eye,  but  Some¬ 
what  nearer  the  Beak,  but  have  fpe- 
eial  care  that  the  Web  be  not  hurt; 
Then  put  your  Needle  thro'  the  other 
Eye-lid,  drawing  the  ends  of  the 
Thread  together,  which  tye  over  the 
Beak  with  a  draight  Knot  ;  cut  off 
the  Threads  near  the  end  of  the  Knot, 
and  twid  them  together,  that  the  Eye¬ 
lids  may  be  raifed  fo  upwards,  that 
the  Hawk  may  not  fee  at  all  5  but  as 
the  Thread  flackens,  fhe  will  be  able 
to  fee  backwards  only,  which  is  the 
reafon  that  the  Thread  is  put  nearer 
the  Beak. 

When  your  Hyefs  is  won  to  the 
Hand  and  Fid,  let  her  kill  fmall  Birds 
thereon,  then  call  her  two  or  three 
days  or  longer,  till  die  come  far  off ; 
afterwards  take  a  live  Pigeon  tyed  by 
the  Foot,  and  dir  it  till  your  Hawk 
bite  at,  and  feize  it ;  but  be  not  far 
off,  that  you  may  quickly  help  her  at 
the  fird,  led  the  Pigeon  prove  too 
hard,  and  difcourage  her  ;  then  let  her 
plume  and  feed  thereupon,  Whid 
ling  the  while,  that  fhe  may  know  it 
another  time  5  that  done,  Hood  her, 
and  let  her  plume  and  tire  a  little.  You 
may  ufe  her  to  Trains  of  Chicken 
and  Quails  *,  and  when  fhe  will  feize 
readily,  ride  out  in  a  Morning,  and 
with  Spaniels  feek  fome  Bevy  of  young 
Quails,  advancing  your  Fid  aloft,  that 
the  Hawk  may  fee  them  when  they 
fpring,  flying  her  at  advantage,  and  if 
fhe  Kill,  reward  her  ;  if  fhe  mifs, 
ferve  her  with  the  train  of  a  Quail  ; 
But  for  your  Dogs,  let  them  Hunt  on 
your  Right-Hand  when  they  Range, 
but  efpecialiy  when  they  Qiefl  and 
Call,  that  you  may  the  better  cad  off 
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your  Hawk  ;  for  which  purpofe,  whefi 
fhe  is  throughly  enter’d,  and  well 
noozed,  you  may  hold  your  Hand  low  ; 
but  above  all,  have  a  quick  Eye  to  the 
Spaniels,  not  coveting  to  be  too  near 
them,  but  a  little  above  them,  that  you 
may  let  your  Hawk  fly  Coafling  at 
advantage,  when  the  Game  fprings. 

EYE-W  ATE  K  for  Horfes ;  is  thus 
prepar’d :  “  Take  the  Herb  Ale-hoof , 
“  or  Ground-Ivy ,  the  Leaf  of  which  is 
fmaller,  thinner,  and  lefs  (hining,  than 
the  common  Ivy ,  but  of  a  dronger  fmell  5 
befides,  it  dies  in  the  Winter,  whereas 
the  creeping  Ivy  refids  the  Cold- wea¬ 
ther,  and  therefore  they  commit  a  very 
great  Midake,  who,  indead  of  this, 
make  ufe  of  Ivy  that  creeps  on  the 
Ground  :  41  Take,  1  fay,  four  handfuls 
c<  of  true  Ground-Ivy ,  beat  it  in  a 
44  Marble  Mortar,  with  the  Whites  of 
44  fix  hard  Eggs;  then  add  half  a 
44  pint  of  very  clear  White-wine ,  Rofe - 
44  water  a  quarter  of  a  pint,  Sugar- 
44  candy  and  white  Vitriol ,  of  each  an 
44  ounce  and  a  half ;  pound  thefe  all 
44  together,  and  incorporate  them 
44  very  well  with  the  Pedle,  drewing 
“  upon  them  an  ounce  of  white  Salt  ; 
Then  cover  the  Mortar,  and  place  it 
in  a  Cellar;  after  it  has  dood  there 
five  or  fix  hours,  pour  the  whole  Com- 
pofldon  into  a  Hippocras  Bag  of  clean 
white  Serge,  and  fee  a  Veifel  under¬ 
neath,  to  receive  the  Water  that  drops 
through,  which  is  to  be  preferved  in  a 
Glafs-Bottle;  every  Morning  and  Even¬ 
ing  pour  fome  of  it  into  the  Horfe’s 
Eye.  There  are  few  Rheums  which 
this  Water  will  not  Cure  ;  but  if 
there  remain  a  white  Film  or  Skin  up¬ 
on  the  Eye,  you  mud  confume  it  with 
Powders  proper  for  that  ufe.  2.  For 
another  fort  of  Eye-water,  being  a 
cheap  and  eafy  Medicine,  44  Take  a 
44  piece  of  Blew  or  Cyprus  Copperas, 
44  infufe  it  in  Plantain- water,  or  that 
44  of  Fennel,  or  of  Eye-bright,  Rue, 
44  Celandine,  Rofes,  or  Chervil,  or 
44  for  want  of  thefe,  in  common  Wa- 
44  ter.  Pour  fome  of  the  blewifh  In- 
fufiorr  into  the  Eye,  as  being  a  Balfa- 
mick  Aftringeat  of  admirable  efficacy 

againd 
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again#  Rednefs  and  Inflammations  in 
that  Part,  applying  at  the  fame  time  a 
proper  Ointment  5  which  fee  in  the 
Article  Ointment  for  Rheums  in  tl)e 
Eyes. 

EYRE  of  the  Foreft,  the  Jaftice- 
feat  or  Court,  which  us’d  to  be  held 
every  three  Years,  by  the  Juftices  of 
the  Foreft,  journeying  up  and  down  for 
that  purpofe. 

EYRIE,  a  Brood  or  Neft  ;  a  Place 
where  Hawks  build  and  hatch  their 
Young. 
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ABRICK,  a  Building. 

FABRIC  K  - LANDS,  fuch 
Lands  as  are  given  towards  the  re¬ 
building,  repairing,  or  maintaining  of 
Cathedrals  or  other  Churches. 

FACTOR,  an  Agent  for  a  Mer¬ 
chant  beyond  Sea  5  one  that  buys  and 
fells  Goods,  as  a  Truftee  for  other 
Merchants  or  Traders. 

FACTORAGE,  other  wife  call’d 
P rovifion  or  Commifjion ,  the  Wages  al¬ 
lowed  to  a  Faff  or,  i.  e .  fo  much  for 
-very  Hundred  Pounds  Value  of  the 
Proceed  of  Goods  bought  or  fold  by 
he  faid  Faftor,  which  is  more  or  lefs, 
iccording  to  the  diftance  of  the  Factory 
)r  Place  of  Trade, 

FACTORY,  a  Place  .beyond  the 
>eas,  where  Merchants  Faftors  refide 
'or  the  conveniency  of  Trade  $  alfo  a 
Company  of  Faftors. 

FAGGOT  of  Steel ,  (in  Traffck') 
hequanticyof  120  Pound  weight. 

FALCON  or  FAUCON,  a 
arge  fort  of  Hawk. 

FALCON  GENTLE,  a  Bird 
0  call'd  from  her  familiar  courteous 
Difpofition;  butfheis  withal,  valiant, 
irong,  and  better  able  to  endure  ftrefs 
f  Weather  than  any  other  Hawk,  In 
ie  choice  of  one,  obferve  that  (he 
ave  wide  Nares ,  high  and  large  Eye- 
ds,  a  great  black  Eye,  a  round  Head, 
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1  fometvhat  full  on  the  top;  a  fliorf, 
!  thick  azure  Beak,  and  an  indifferent 
high  Neck ;  curled  Feathers  under  the 
clap  of  the  Beak  with  a  good  large 
and  round  fkfhy  Breaft  :  She  mu#  be 
alfo  ftrong,  hard,  fluff-banded,  broad*- 
fhoulder’d ;  having  flender  Sails,  full 
Sides,  long  and  great  Thighs,  ftrong 
and  Chore  Arms  ;  large  Feet,-  with  the 
fear  of  the  Foot  foft  and  biewiflh,  black 
Pounces;  long  Wings  that  crofs  the 
Train,  which  muft, be  Chore  and  very 
pliable.  As  for  her  natural  Inclination, 
Ihe  takes  delight  in  flying  the  Hern, 
every  way,  either  from  her  Wings  to 
the  Down-come,  alfo  Tom  the  Fift  and 
afore-hand  ;  and  is  mo  ft  excellent  at 
the  River  or  Brook,  efpecially  at  large 
Fowl  ;  as  the  Shoveler,  wild  Goofe, 
&c,  If  (lie  be  an  Eyefs,  you  may  ven¬ 
ture  her  at  the  Crane  ;  other  wife  (he 
will  not  be  hardy  and  bold.  And  in¬ 
deed,  it  may  be  taken,  -far  2  general 
Remark,  that  Hawks  prove  more  Va¬ 
liant  or  Cowards,  according  as  they 
are  firft  Quarry3  d  *,  and  if  you  take 
them  out  of  the  Eyrie  before  they  are 
fully  fummed  and  hard-penned,  their 
Wings  muft  never  be  expended  to  grow 
to  perfedion  ;  but  their  Legs  will  be 
apt  to  wear  crooked,  and  their  Train  ; 
long  Feathers  and  Flags  become  all  full 
of  Taints. 

When  you  take  a  Falcon,  you  mult 
Seel  her  in  luch  manner,  that  as  the 
Seeling  flackens,  (lie  may  be  able  to 
fee  what  Proviflon  is  ftraight  before 
her,  which  Ihe  will  better  do  fo  than 
any  othdr  way,  and  be  fare  you  do 
not  Seel  her  too  hard.  One  alio  that 
is  lately  taken,  ought  to  have  all  new 
Furniture  ;  fuch  as  new  Jeffes  of  good 
Leather,  Mailed  Leafhes,  with  But¬ 
tons  at  the  end,  and  new  Bewets. 
You  muft  have  a  fmall  round  Stick 
likewise  hanging  in  a  String,  with 
which  you  are  frequently  to  ftroke  your 
Hawk  ;  and  the  oftener  his  done, 
you’ll  Man  her  the  better  and  fooner  : 
She  is  to  have  two  good  Bells,  that  fo 
Ihe  may  more  readily  be  either  found 
or  heard  when  the  ftirs  or  ferates  : 
Her  Hoad  Ihould  be  well  falhioned, 
R  2  vaifed 
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raifed  and  bofted  againft  her  Eyes  *  1 
deep,  and  yet  ftraight  enough  beneath, 
that  it  may  the  better  fallen  about  her  i 
Head,  without  hurting  her  }  and  her 
Beak  and  Talons  are  to  be  a  little 
coped,  but  not  fo  near  as  to  make  them 
bleed  :  Her  Food  is  to  be  good  and 
warm,  twice  or  thrice  a  Day,  till  fine 
be  full  gorged,  confifting  either  of 
Pigeons,  Larks,  or  other  live  Birds  • 
and  that  becaufe  you  muft  break  her  off 
by  degrees  from  her  accuftomed  Feed¬ 
ing- 

When  you  feed  her,  you  are  to 
Whoop  and  Lure,  as  you  do  by  a 
Hawk,  that  fhe  may  know  where  you 
will  give  her  Meat}  unhood  her  gen'- 
ly,  giving  her  two  or  three  Bits,  and 
putting  her  Hood  on  again,  give  her 
as  much  more  }  but  be  fure  fhe  is  dole 
Seeled,  and  after  three  or  four  Days 
leffen  her  Diet.  At  going  to  Bed,  fet 
her  on  a  Pearch  by  you ,  that  you  may 
awaken  her  often  in  the  Night,  conti¬ 
nuing  to  do  fo  till  fhe  grow  tame  and 
gentle :  When  fhe  begins  to  feed  eager¬ 
ly,  give  her  Sheeps  heart  }  and  now 
you  may  begin  to  unhood  her  by  Day, 
but  it  muft  be  done  far  from  Compa 
ny }  Feed  her  and  Hood  her  again, 
and  feed  her  as  before  }  but  take  care 
you  fright  her  not  with  any  thing, 
when  you  unhood  her  }  and  if  you  can 
Reclaim  her  without  over-watching. 
Your  Falcon  muft  be  born  continually 
on  the  Fift  till  the  be  throughly  Man¬ 
ned,  and  induced  to  feed  in  Company  : 
For  two  or  three  Days  give  her  waflfd 
Meat,  and  then  Plumage,  accordingly 
asyouefleem  her  foul  within  }  if  the 
Caft,  hood  her  again,  and  give  her  no¬ 
thing  till  fhe  Gleam  after  her  Cafting  } 
but  when  fhe  has  Gleamed  and  Caft, 
give  her  a  little  hot  Meat  in  Company} 
and  towards  Evening,  let  her  plume  a 
Hen’s  Wing  likewife  in  Company  : 
Cleanfe  the  Feathers  of  her  Cafting,  if 
foul  and  flimy}  if  fhe  be  clean  within, 
give  her  gentle  CaftingS}  and  when  fhe 
is  well  Reclaimed,  Manned,  and  made 
eager  and  (harp  fet,  you  may  venture 
to  feed  her  on  the  Lure. 

But  three  things  are  to  be  confider’d 
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before  your  Lure  be  fhew’d  her  ;  iv 
That  fhe  be  bold  and  familiar  in  Com¬ 
pany,  and  not  afraid  of  Dogs  and 
Horfes.  2-  Sharp-fet  and  hungry,  ha¬ 
ving  regard  to  the  hour  of  Morning 
and  Evening  when  you  would  Lure 
her.  3.  Clean  within,  and  the  Lure 
well  garnifh’d  with  Meat  on  both 
ftdes :  When  you  intend  to  give  her 
the  length  of  a  Leafe,  you  muft  ab- 
fcond  your  felf  }  fhe  muft  alfo  be  un¬ 
hooded,  and  have  a  bit  or  two  given 
her  on  the  Lure,  as  fhe  fits  on  your 
Fift  }  that  done,  take  the  Lure  from 
her,  and  fo  hide  it  that  fhe  may  not  fee 
it }  when  fhe  is  unfeeled,  caft  the  Lure 
fo  near  her,  that  fhe  may  catch  it 
within  the  length  of  her  Leafh  }  and  as 
foon  as  (lie  has  feiz’d  it,  ufe  your  Voice 
as  Falconers  do}  feeding  her  upon 
the  Lure  on  the  Ground,  with  the 
Heart  and  warm  Thigh  of  a  Pul¬ 
let. 

After  having  fo  lur’d  your  Falcon #l 
in  the  Evening  give  her  but  little 
Meat }  and  let  this  Luring  be  fo  timely, 
that  you  may  give  her  Plumage  and  a 
)uck  of  a  Joynt  next  Morning  on  your 
Fift  }  when  fhe  has  Caft  and  Gleamed, 
give  her  a  little  beaching  of  warm 
Meat }  about  Noon,  tye  a  Creance  to 
her  Leafe,  go  into  the  Field,  there1 
give  her  a  bit  or  two  upon  the  Lure,, 
and  unfeize  her  }  if  you  find  fhe  is: 
fharp-fet,  and  has  eagerly  feiz’d  on  the: 
Lure,  let  a  Man  hold  her,  to  let  her’ 
off  to  the  Lure}  then  unwind  the  Cre¬ 
ance,  and  draw  it  after  you  a  good, 
way,  and  let  him  who  has  the  Bird: 
hold  his  Right-hand  on  the  Taffel  of! 
her  Hood  ready  to  unhood  her,  as* 
foon  as  you  begin  to  Lure  }  to  whichi 
if  fhe  come  well,  ftoop  roundly  upon! 
it,  and  haftily  feize  it,  let  her  caft  twos 
or  three  bits  thereon  :  That  done,  un¬ 
feize,  take  her  off  the  Lure,  and  deli¬ 
ver  again  to  the  Perfon  that  held  her, 
and  going  farther  off  the  Lure,  feed 
her  as  before}  and  fo  daily  farther  and: 
farther  off  the  Lure  :  Afterwards  you 
may  Lure  her  in  Company,  but  da 
not  fright  her  5  and  having  us’d  her 
to  the  Lure  on  Foot,  do  it  alfo  on 

Horfe: 
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Horfe-baek  •  which  may  be  fooner  ac 
complifti  d,  by  cauling  Horfemen  to  be 
about  you,  when  you  Lure  her  on  Foot : 
’Tis  alfo  fooner  done,  by  rewarding 
her  upon  the  Lure  on  Horie-back  a- 
mong  HorfemeH  ^  and  when  (he  is 
grown  familiar  this  way,  let  homebody 
a  foot  hold  the  Hawk  $  and  he  that  is 
on  Horfe  back,  mull:  call,  and  calf  the 
Lure  about  his  Head,  while  the  Hol¬ 
der  takes  off  the  Hood  by  the  Talfel  ^ 
and  if  (he  feize  eagerly  on  the  Lure 
without  fear  of  a  Man  or  Horfe,  then 
take  off  the  Creance,  and  Lure  at  a 
greater  diftance.  Laftly,  if  you  would 
have  her  love  Dogs  as  well  as  the  Lure, 
call  Dogs  when  you  give  her  Plumage. 
See  Bathings  Enfeaming^  &c,  of a  Fal¬ 
con. 

FALCONER,  ones  that  tames, 
manages  and  looks  after  Falcons  or 
other  Hawks.  His  Bulinefs  (hould  be 
to  conlider  the  quality  and  mettle  or 
his  Hawks,  and  to  know  which  of 
them  he  (hould  fly  early,  and  which 
late :  He  muff  alfo  be  fond  of  his 
Hawks,  patient,  and  cleanly  in  clearing 
them  from  Lice,  Nirs,  and  the  like 
Vermin  ^  andrat’ner  keep  them  high  and 
full  of  Flelh,  than  poor  and  low,  which 
makes  them  fubjeft  to  divers  Infirmi¬ 
ties. 

Every  Night  after  Flying,  the  Fal¬ 
coner  (hould  give  his  Hawk  Calling . 
one  while  Plumage,  fomeumes  Pe'iets 
of  Cotton,  and  at  another  time  Phy- 
fl.ck,  as  he  finds  them  Difeafed  }  he 
mnfl  alfo  every  Evening  make  the  place 
clean  under  her  Pearch,  to  the  end  that 
by  Calling,  he  may  know  whether  (he 
wants  Scouring  upwards  or  down¬ 
wards  :  Neither  let  him  forget  every 
Evening  to  Water  his  Hawk,  except 
fuch  Days  wherein  (he  lias  bathed  $  af¬ 
ter  which,  at  Night  (lie  (hould  be  put 
into  a  warm  Room,  having  a  Pearch 
with  a  Candle  burning  by  her ;  where 
(he  is  to  (it  unhooded,  if  fhe  be  not 
Ramage,  that  fo  (he  may  prune  and 
pick  herfelf,  and  rejoyce  by  enoiling 
herfelf  after  bathing  $  the  next  Morn¬ 
ing  he  ought  to  Weather  her,  and  let 
her  Caft,  if  (he  has  not  done  it  already, 
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keeping  her  ftill  Hooded  till  he  carry 
her  into  the  Field  :  But  farther,  in 
feeding  her,  he  mult  take  care  not  to 
do  it  with  two  forts  of  Meats  at  a 
time,  and  what  is  given  her  fliould  be 
very  iweet. 

If  the  Falconer  has  occalion  to  go 
abroad,  he  muft  be  careful  that  he  do 
not  pearch  his  Hawk  too  high  from 
the  Ground,  for  fear  of  Bating  and 
hanging  by  the  Heels,  by  which  means 
fhe  may  fpoil  herfelf  ^  but  he  (hould 
carry  powder’d  Mummy,  and  other  Me¬ 
dicines,  with  him  into  the  Field,  where 
(T,e  frequently  meets  with  many  Acci¬ 
dents  ;  neither  is  he  to  forget  to  take 
with  him  any  of  his  Hawking  Imple¬ 
ments.  Laftly,  he  muft  be  skilful  to 
make  his  Lures,  Hoods  of  all  forts, 
Jeffers,  Be  wets,  and  other  neceflary 
Furniture.  Neither  ought  he  to  be 
without  his  Coping-Irons,  to  Cope  his 
Hawk's  Beak,  if  over-grown,  or  to  cut 
his  Pounces  and  Talons,  as  there  (hall 
be  occalion  *  nor  (hould  his  Cauting- 
Irons  be  wanting. 

FALD  AGE,  an  ancient  Privilege 
which  feveral  Lords  referv’d  to  thern- 
felves,  of  fetring  up  Sheep-folds  or 
Pens  in  any  Fields  within  their  Ma- 
notirs,  the  better  c®  manure  them  5  and 
this  not  only  with  their  own,  but  with 
their  Tenants  Sheep,  which  was  termed 
Secla  faldx,  and  in  fome  old  Charters 
Fold  foca «  This  Faldage  in  fome  Places 
is  call’d  a  Fo/d-courfe  or  Free-fold. 

FALLING  of  the  Fundament  ; 
comes  feveral  ways,  either  by  Weak- 
nefs,  the  Horfe  being  poorly  fed,  or  by 
fome  Cold,  which  occalions  a  Scouring 
and  Flux  of  Blood  ;  again!!  which,  a- 
mong  other  things  that  are  prefcrib’d, 

I.  Take  Garden-Grejfe «,  and  having 
dryed  them  to  Powder,  put  up  the 
Fundament  with  your  Hand  ;  and  then 
ftrew  the  Powder  thereon  $  after  that,  lay 
a  little  Howry  on  5  and  again,  ftrew  more 
of  the  Powder,  mixing  therewith  the 
Powder  of  Cummin.  2.  Otherwife  take 
white  Salt)  made  into  fine  Powder,  of 
which  ftrew  a  little  upon  the  Gut  5 
then  take  a  piece  of  Lard ,  and  having 
firft  boil’d  Mallow-leaves  till  they  be 
R  $  Toft, 
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foft,  let  them  be  beaten  well  with  the 
.. Lard ,  in  order  to  be  made  up  like  a 
Suppofitory,  and  laid  on  the  Part  once 
a  day,  till  it  be  whole.  3,  Burn  a 
fmall  Faggot,  made  of  the  green  Boughs 
of  a  Willow- tree,  in  a  clean  place,  to 
Afhes  5  and  after  the  Horfe’s  Funda¬ 
ment  is  wafhed  with  water,  drew  fome 
of  the  fineft  of  them  upon  it,  and  put 
|t  up  into  its  place  again,  with  your 
warm-Hand  ;  then  tye  down  his  Tail 
between  his  hinder  Legs,  to  his  Sur¬ 
cingle,  pretty  ftraight,  and  it  will  knit 
very  firong  again.  4.  White  Pepper 
that  has  been  beat  and  fearced  very 
fine,  being  ftrewed  thereon,  and  ufed 
as  the  other,  is  alfo  very  good. 

Beat  fix  drams  of  Salt  of  Lead  with 
half  a  pint  of  Goats-milk ,  or  (for 
want  of  that)  of  Cows-milk ,  till  they 
be  well  incorporated  $  you  mufi  firft 
pound  the  Salt  of  Lead  in  a  Mortar, 
and  pour  on  the  Milk  by  degrees,  beat¬ 
ing  and  mixing  them  together  all  the 
while,  till  they  be  reduced  to  the 
thicknefs  of  a  Liquid  Ointment  :  Some¬ 
times  the  Salt  of  Lead  imbibes  a 
larger  quantity  of  Milk ,  than  at  other 
times  ;  and  therefore  you  mufi:  pour 
into  the  Mortar,  only  what  is  fufficient 
to  bring  it  to  the  fore- mention’d  Form  : 
Put  a  Tent  up  the  Fundament  dipt  in 
tli is  Ointment ,  and  anoint  the  whole 
Part  with  it,  repeating  the  Application 
from  time  to  time.  It  is  to  be  ob 
ferv’d,  that  when  the  Falling  of  the 
Fundament  is  occafioned  by  the  cutting 
off  of  the  Tail,  and  accompany’d  with 
a  great  Swelling,  the  Horfie  is  in  a 
very  dangerous  Condition  $  for  his 
almofi  ever  a  fign  of  a  Gangreen  in  the 
Tail,  that  fpread  towards  the  Back  ; 
and  therefore  after  a  fuccefslefs  tryal  of 
this  Remedy.,  you  may  give  him  over 
for  loft.  6.  Take  e  Powder  of  burnt 
Oifier-fheUs  two  ounces,  the  middle 
Park  of  an  Aft-tree,  frefh  and  green, 
four  ounces  ;  good  Honey  a  quarter 
of  a  pound,  and  half  a  pound  of  the 
Leaven’d  Dough  of  a  Rye-loaf  ready 
to  be  put,  into  the  Oven  beat  the 
Aft)-bark ,  and  incorporate  it  with  the 
iefi  of  the.  ingredients,  without  heat, 
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to  the  confidence  of  a  Poultice ,  which 
mufi  be  apply’d  cold  to  the  Fundament , 
and  the  Application  renewed  every 
twelve  Hours  ;  if  you  cannot  procure 
the  Green-bark ,  you  may  take  the  dry , 
diminifhing  the  Dofe  to  two  ounces, 
and  beating  it  to  Powder.  Galen's 
Cooling  Cerate,  Album  Rhafis ,  and 
fome  other  Galenical  Remedies,  may 
be  fometimes  ufeful  in  this  cafe,  but 
inferiour  to  the  other  in  efficacy.  It 
happens  not  unfrequently,  that  the 
Diftemper  continues  obfiinately,  after 
a  fruitlefs  tryal  of  all  thefe  Applica¬ 
tions.  In  this  cafe,  as  foon  as  the 
Inflammation  and  great  Heat  are  re¬ 
mov’d,  you  may  cut  off  the  part  of 
the  Fundament  that  hangs  out,  with 
a  fharp  Knife  heated  Red-hot,  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  Flux  of  Blood.  Sometimes  die 
Fundament  (brinks  into  its  place,  if 
die  Horfe  be  fuffer’d  to  reft  about 
half  an  hour  ;  but  half  falls  out  again, 
if  you  make  him  Trot  thirty  Paces, 
which  is  a  fign  of  a  Viftula  5  and 
therefore  you  mull  take  hold  of  it  when 
it  falls  out,  and  tying  a  ftrong  Pack¬ 
thread  about  it,  cut  it  quite  off  with 
a  red-hot  Knife  ;  afterwards  you  are 
to  anoint  the  Wound  every  day  with 
Album-Rhaft ,  till  the  Scurf  fall,  and 
then  rub  die  Flefh  with  Siccativum 
Rubrum 

FALLING-EVIL;  a  Difeafe 
feldom  fee.n  in  Horfes,  being  no  odier 
than  the  Falling- fcknefs ,  proceeding 
from  ill  Blood,  and  cold  thin  Phlegm, 
gathered  together  in  the  fore-part  of 
the  Head,  between  die  Panicle  and 
the  Brain,  which  being  difperfed  over 
the  whole  Brain,  fuddenly  caufes  the 
Beaft  to  fall,  and  bereaves  him  of  all 
Senfe  for  a  time.  Spanift ,  Italian , 
and  French  Horfes,  are  more  fubjeft  to 
this  Diftemper  than  the  Englift.  *Tis 
known  by  thefe  Signs  :  When  they  are 
Falling,  their  Bodies  will  quiver  and 
quake,  and  their  Mouths  foam  ;  and 
when  'tis  thought  they  are  Dying, 
they’ll  fuddenly  rife  up  and  fall  to 
their  Meat. 

|  To  Cure  this  Diftemper,  *.  Take  a 
prettv  quantity’  of  Blood  from  the 

i,  ,  Neck, 

it  *  j  * 
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Neck,  and  four  or  five  days  after,  let 
your  Horfe  Blood  in  the  Temple- 
Veins,  and  on  his  Eye-Veins  ^  then 
anoint  the  Body  all  over  with  a  com¬ 
fortable  Friftion  ;  but  the  Head  and 
Ears  muft  be  bathed  with  Oil  of  Bay, 
liquid  Pitch ,  and  Tar  mixed  together, 
putting  fome  of  it  into  his  Ears  ; 
then  make  him  a  Canvas  Cap,  quilted 
with  Wooll,  tolkeep  his  Head  warm  ; 
and  give  him  a  Purging  or  Scouring. 
But  if  the  Difeafe  continue  ftill, 
pierce  the  Skin  of  his  Forehead  with 
an  hot  Iron  in  divers  places,  and  a 
noint  it  with  fweet  Butter ;  for  there¬ 
by  you’ll  draw  out  the  grofs  Hu¬ 
mours  that  opprefs  the  B*'ain  ;  keep 
him  warm  in  the  Stable  during  the 
time  of  his  Phyficking.  2.  Others 
prefcribe  a  Spoonful  of  the  Powder  of 
dryed  Miftletoe ,  that  grows  upon  the 
Appl  e-tree,  which  is  lhaped  much  like 
lyy-leaves ,  to  be  given  him  in  half  a 
pint  of  Canary. 

FALLOW,  being  of  a  palifh  Red 
Colour  like  that  of  a  Brick  half- burnt; 
as  A  fallow  Deer. 

FALLOW-FIELD  or  FAL¬ 
LOW-GROUND,  Land  laid  up, 
or  that  has  Jain  untilled  for  a  confide 
rable  time. 

To  F  A  L  L  O  W,  to  prepare  Land 
by  Ploughing  long  before  it  is  plough’d 
for  Seed,  to  do  this  twice  is  to  Twi- 
fallow ,  and  to  do  it  thrice  is  to  Tri¬ 
fallow.  See  Ploughing  up  of  Land. 
For  a  Scalding  V allow  ;  fee  Sour 
Lands. 

FALSE  (QUARTER,  (among 
farriers )  a  Cleft,  Crack,  or  Chink 
fometimes  on  the  outfide,  but  for  the 
mod  part  on  the  infide  of  a  Horfe’s 
Hoof,  being  an  unfound  Quarter,  that 
appears  like  a  piece  put  in,  and  not  all 
entire  ;  5tis  accompanyM  with  a  vio¬ 
lent  Pain,  and  opening  as  the  Horfe 
fets  his  Foot  to  the  Ground,  This 
Diftemper,  as  to  the  inward  Caufe,  is 
the  effeft  of  a  dry,  brittle  Hoof,  and 
narrow  Heels  ;  it  comes  by  ill  fhooing 
and  paring,  or  elfe  by  gravelling,  or 
a  prick  with  a  Nail  or  Stub,  which 
Will  occafion  halting,  and  waterilh 
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I  Blood  will  iflite  out  of  the  Cleft.  For 
Cure,  having  cut  away  the  old  cor¬ 
rupt  Hoof,  4C  Take  the  Whites  of 
44  nine  Eggs,  Powder  of  Incenfe,  un- 
44  Back'd  Lime,  Maffick,  Verdegreafe 
u  and  Salt,  of  each  three  ounces, 
u  and  mingle  thefe  together  ;  then 
dip  in  as  much  Hards  as  will  cover 
the  Fore-hoof,  apply  it  to  the  Sorrance, 
and  all  about  it  lay  Swine's  Greafe,  an 
inch  thick  or  more;  do  this  like  wife 
underneath,  and  tye  all  on  fo  fafl  a9r 
that  it  may  not  be  ftirred  for  a  whole 
Fortnight  at  leaft  ;  then  apply  R  frelh 
again,  and  the  Horfe  will  require  no 
other  Dreffing  to  compleat  the  Cure. 
2.  Others  recommend  the  following 
Method.  Draw  the Valfe Quarter  with 
a  Drawing-Iron,  fo  near  to  the  quick, 
that  a  dewey  Moiflure  flows  out;  that 
done,  put  a  Hoop  of  W'ood  near  an 
Inch  broad,  and  very  thin,  twice  about 
the  Coronet,  fattening  it  on  both  fides 
with  a  piece  of  Filleting  ;  the  Place 
being  firft  anointed  as  well  as  the 
Hards  with  the  following  Ointment  : 

44  Take  Roots  of  Karts-tongue,  Com- 
44  frey  and  Mallows,  of  each  half  a 
44  pound  :  Slice  thefe  fmall,  and  boil 
44  them  in  two  quarts  of  Alicant ,  till 
44  they  become  foft :  Then  drain  them 
thro’  a  fine  Scarcer,  and  add  “  Venice - 
44  Turpentine,  new  Wax,  Burgundy 
44  Pitch,  of  each  half  a  pound  ;  black 
44  Pitch  four  ounces,  and  a  quart  of 
44  the  oldeft  Oil-Olive  :  Melt  and  boil 
all  (except  the  Turpentine)  till  they 
be  well  imbodied ;  then  take  off  the 
Veflel  from  the  Fire,  and  flip  in  your 
Turpentine,  ftirring  the  whole  Com¬ 
pound  about  till  it  be  cold.  See 
Quarters  and  Seams. 

F  A  M  A  G  U  S  T  A,  '  one  of  the  beft 
fore  of  early  Apples. 

FAN,  an  Inttrument  which  by  its 
motion  gathers  Wind,  and  is  ufeful  in. 
the  Winnowing  of  Corn. 

To  FARCE  WOOLL,  is  to 
clip  off  the  upper  and  more  hairy  part 
oF  it 

°  FARCIN,  FARCY  or  FASH¬ 
IONS,  a  creeping  Ulcer,  and  the 

moft  loathfome,  Sinking,  and  filthy 

\  r  ^  Difea.e 
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EHleafe  that  can  befal  ari  Horfe  •,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  corrupt  Blood  engen¬ 
der’d  in  the  Body,  by  over  heats  and 
colds  ;  which  begins  fir  it  with  hard 
Knots  and  Parties,  that  at  lart  by 
fpreading  and  dilating  themfeives 
will  over-run  the  hearts  whole  Body : 
But  it  commonly  rifes  in  a  Vein,  or 
near  feme  Mafter-Vein,  that  feeds  and 
nourifhes  the  Difeafe.  Sometimes  ’tis 
occafiorrtd  by  Spur  galling  with  rufty 
Spurs,  Snaffle,  Bit,  or  the  like  ;  as 
alio  by  the  Bi.ring  of  fome  other  Horfe 
infetted  with  the  (aid  Difeafe;  or  if 
it  be  in  the  Leg,  it  may  come  by  one 
Leg’s  interfering  with  the  ocher,  and 
feveral  other  ways. 

There  are  a  great  many  tilings 
preferibed  for  the  Cure  of  this  Di- 
lie  mper.  i.  After  the  Horfe  is  Blood 
ed  well,  for  an  outward  Application 
take  Oil  of  Bay  and  Euphorhium  mixed 
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fmall  handful  of  Stone  crop,  it  will  be 
the  better  :  The  Buds  of  the  Farcy 
muft  be  wafhed  Morning  and  Night 
with  a  Water  made  of  green  Copper as, 
boiled  a  little  while  in  a  quart  of  cham¬ 
ber  lye-,  into  which,  before  boiling, 
you  are  to  put  in  a  good  quantity  of 
Salt  or  Brine.  3,  The  following  Re¬ 
ceipt  for  outward  Application  only, 
mull:  not  be  omitted,  becaufe  it  will 
Cure  not  only  the  Buds  of  it,  but 
any  foul  Scab,  L^profie,  or  Mange, 
viz,.  After  you  have  let  the  Horle 
Blood,  take  three  pints  of  old  Urine, 
and  a  pint  of  Vinegar,  or  Verjuice,  to 
which  add  half  a  pound  of  the  rtrong- 
eft  Stalks  of  Tobacco  you  can  get,  but 
let  them  be  firrt  bruifed  and  laid  a  fteep 
in  the  Urine  all  night  before  they  are 
boiled;  when  you  have  fo  done,  fee 
this  Compound  over  the  Fire,  and 
put  thereto  an  ounce  of  Flower  of 


together,  and  anoint  the  Knots  there  1  Brimftone,  and  boil  all  together  till 
with;  or  bath  the  place  with  the  Stale  I  they  come  to  a  quart;  then  rtrain  out 

.  _  1  ....  ,  n  1  r  • _  r  T 


of  an  Ox  or  Cow,  and  wph  an  Herb 
call  d  Lions-foot .  boiled  together  ;  or 
la llorp  and  Horfe- dung  melted  toge¬ 
ther  ;  or  burn  the  Knots  with  an  hot 
Iron  ;  or  walh  the  Sore  with  Salt, 


the  Liquor  from  the  Stalks,  and  a- 
noint  the  infefted  Parts  therewith, 
till  they  be  well.  4.  But  to  cure  this 
Diftemper  when  ’tis  in  the  Head  ; 

..  _ _  _  , _  after  Bleeding,  bruife  fo  much  Houfleek 

finegar,  ylllum,  Verdegreafe,  green  and  Hemlock  as  will  make  two  Spoon- 
Copperas,  and  Gun-powder,  boil’d  in  j  fuls  ofthe  juice  of  each  of  them,  and  add 
(  hamber-lye  ;  or  a  pennywor  h  of  I  thereto  two  Spoonfuls  of  Sallet-Oil ;  fill 
lary  two  of  white  Mercury,  and  two  I  each  of  the  BptTe’sEars  full  of  it,  lea- 
handfuls  of  Pigeons  dung,  made  into  a  I  vingonly  fo  much  room  as  you  may  put 
Salve  to  anoint  them  with,  prove  an  I  Woollor  Flax  upon  it,  to  keep  it  in  the 
effeftual  Remedy,  z.  To  accomplifh  better  ;  then  ftitch  up  his  bars  for 
the  Cure  with  two  Doles,  ’tis  pro-  twenty-four  Hours,  when  you  may 
pos’d  to  take  the  inner  Rind  of  Elder,  take  out  the  Stuff.  5.  There  is  a 
the  inner  Rind  of  the  Walnut-tree ,  and  Drink  preferib’d  for  the  cure  of  the 
the  fame  of  the  Barberry-tree,  of  each  mort  malignant  Farcy,  in  this  manner; 


an  equal  quantity,  and  not  above  an 
handful  in  all ;  boil  thefe  in  a  quart 
of  rtrong  Beer  a  little  while,  then 
take  out  the  Barks,  and  add  thereto 
Turmerick,  Fenugreek ,  and  two  Nut 


take  the  inner  Rind  of  the  Rasberry - 
tree ,  Herb-grace,  Sage ,  Wormwood, 
Fennel ,  Lung  wort,  of  each  an  handful, 
chopped  fmall,  Anife- feeds,  Turbick , 
Turmerick,  and  round  Birth-wort ,  a- 


galls  Powder’d  with  the  Powder  of  bout  two  ounces  of  all  of  them  beaten 

to  Powder  ;  let  the  Herbs  be  boil’d 
pretty  well  in  two  quarts  of  fmall  Beer 
to  one  quart  ;  then  rtrain  it  forth, 


Grains  of  Paradife ,  about  an  ounce  of 
all  of  them  ;  which  boil  in  the  fame 
Beer  as  long  as  before ;  then  fweeten 


the  Liquor  with  Treacle,  and  give  it  and  flip  in  your  Powders.  It  muft  be 
your  Horfe luke- warn?  in  the  Morning  given  cold;  but  the  Horfe  is  to  be 
farting,  arid  let  him  fart  two  or  three  kept  fparing  of  Meat  all  Night,  and 
flours  after  :  If  you  put  into  it  a  I  blooded  in  the  Morning  on  both  fides 

'  “  '  the 
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the  Neck  •,  Afer  wards  ride  him  well  3 
give  him  white  Water  for  Drink,  but  , 
once  a  day,  and  that  luke  waring  let 
jhim  be  kept  in  the  Houfe  with  very 
dry  Meat  during  the  Cure  $  exercife 
him  pretty  much  ^  plounce  and  waih 
him  often  3  let  him  reft  three  or  four 
days  after  his  firft  Drink  ;  then  give 
him  a  fecond,  and  if  not  Cured,  a 
third,  which  will  certainly  do  it  3 
and  when  this  Drink  is  given,  you  may 
if  you  think  fit,  Blood  him  with  the 
end  of  your  Cornet  in  the  furrow  or 
the  top  of  his  Mouth.  6  Another 
excellent  Remedy  for  the  Farcin  is  as 
follows,  '4  Give  your  Horfe  baflafras-  i 
W'ood,  SarfapariUa ,  and  Cuaiacum , 
<c  in  grol's  Powder,  of  each  three 
“  ounces,  in  a  quart  of  White-wine  3 
rinling  the  Pot  and  Horn  with  half  a 
pint  of  the  fame  Wine 3  which  he 
muft  al  o  drink,  and  ftand  bridled  fix 
hours  3  afterwards  give  him  moiften’d 
Bran  and  Hay,  and  fuffer  him  to  eat 
and  drink  two  hours  :  Then  let  him 
ftand  bridled  all  Night,  as  before,  and 
take  the  fame  Dofe  next  Mornings 
continuing  the  fame  Method  three,  or 
if  need  be  fix  Days.  When  the  Knots 
are  ripe,  open  them,  if  they  do  not 
break  of  their  own  accord,  and  having 
drawn  out  all  the  Matter  drefs  them 
every  day  with  the  Qintment  of  For- 
tugal.  7.  In  an  inveterate  Farcin,  if 
the  Horfe  be  flefhv  and  full  of  raw, 
tough  and  (limy  Humours  :  44  Infufe 
ct  ten  ounces  of  the  Shavings  of  Guai- 
u  acum-w ood,  or  for  want  of  that  of 
“  Box-wood  in  nine  pints  of  Water, 
e"  for  twelve  hours,  on  hot  Afhes  3 
“  then  boil  with  a  gentle  heat  in  a 
<c  cover’d  Veflel,  to  the  confumptiori 
“  of  a  third  part  of  the  Water.  Give 
the  Horfe  a  quart  of  the  drained  Li¬ 
quor  every  Day  for  eight  Days  toge¬ 
ther,  keeping  him  bridled  three  hours 
before  and  after  $  and  then  purge  him, 
for  the  Decoffion  attenuates,  and  pre¬ 
pares  the  Humour  for  Evacuation. 
8.  If  the  Horfe  be  lean,  dry  and  cho- 
lerick,  44  Put  four  ounces  of  China- 
44  roots,  cut  very  fmall  into  a  large 
“  Glafs-bottle  well  ftopt  3  after  they 
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44  have  infus’d  fifteen  hours,  boil  them 
4t  over  a  gentle  Fire  in  a  cover’d  Vefr 
4e  lei,  to  the  confumption  of  one  half.- 
Give  your  Horfe  a  third  part  of  the 
ftvain,ed  Liquor  luke-warm  every  Mor¬ 
ning,  keeping  him  bridled  two  hours 
before  and  after.  This  Decoition  fhould 
be  prepar’d  frefh  every  three  Days, 
becaule  ’tis  apt  to  four,  and  eight  Do- 
fes  being  given,  the  Horfe  is  to  be 
purg’d  3  after  Purgation,  the  Decepti¬ 
ons  are  to  be  repeated  to  dry  the  Ha¬ 
bit  of  the  Body. 

FARCIN,  or  WATER-FAR- 
C  1  N,  comes  to  a  Horfe  by  his  Feed¬ 
ing  upon  low,  watery  Grounds,  and 
in  Pits  or  Holes,  where  the  Grafs 
grows  above  Water,  who  in  picking 
out  the  Grafs,  licks  up  the  Water 
therewith,  and  this  will  caufe  Horfes 
fometimes  to  Swell  under  the  Belly 
and  Chaps,  which  when  pricked  with 
an  hor  Iron,  bent  back  again  about  the 
length  of  a  Fleam,  there  will  ilfue  out 
abundance  of  yellow,  gray,  and  oily 
Water  :  But  particularly,  the  ufual 
and  common  way  of  curing  this  Mala¬ 
dy,  is  to  take  a  long  and  fmall  Iron- 
Rod,  heated  red-hot  in  the  Fire, 
wherewith  the  Farriers  ftrike  the 
f well’d  Parts,  and  when  the  Matter  is 
our,  they  wafh  them  (to  prevent 
Wrankling,  and  to  take  out  the  Fire) 
with  chamber-lye  and  Salt,  and  fome 
Powder  of  Bo/e-Armoniack ,  mixed 
among  it,  as  hoc  as  may  be  endur'd, 
for  three  or  four  times. 

FARDING-LAND,  or  Varundale 
of  Land  3  is  the  fourth  part  of  an  Acre. 

FARM,  the  chief  Meffuage  or 
Houfe  in  a  Town  or  Village,  whereto 
belongs  a  confiderable  Eftaie,  let  for 
Term  of  Life  or  Years,  at  Will,  The 
Rent  referved  upon  fuch  a  Leafe  is 
alio  call’d  Varm^  and  the  Lefiee  or  Te¬ 
nant,  Farmer. 

FARM.  See  Perm 

FARRIER,  one  whofe  Employ¬ 
ment  is  to  (hooe  Horfes,  and  cure 
them,  when  they  are  Diiealed  or  Lame. 

To  FARROW,  to  bring  forth 
Piggs,  as  a  Sow  does. 

FARTHING,  a  Copper  Coin, 
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the  leaf!  piece  of  Englifh  Money,  and 
the  fourth  part  of  a  Penny. 

FASHIONS,  a  Horfe  Difeafe. 
See  Tarcitt. 

FAT,  a  great  wooden  Vetfel,  com¬ 
monly  us’d  for  the  meafuring  of 
Malt,  which  contains  a  Quarter  or 
eight  Bufhels  :  Alfo  a  large  Brewing* 
Veffel,  made  ufe'ofby  all  Brewers  to  run 
their  Wort  in  :  Alfo  a  leaden  Pan  or 
Veffel  for  the  making  of  Salt  at  Droit 
<wich  in  Worcefterfbire. 

FAT  of  Jfingglafs ,  a  quantity  from 
three  hundred  Weight  and  a  quarter 
to  four  hundred  Weight  :  Of  un¬ 
bound  Books  half  a  Maund  or  four 
Bales:  Of  Wire  from  20  to  25  C 
fWei  ght  :  Of  Yarn,  from  2.20  to  22 1  j 
Bundles. 

FATHOM,  a  Meafure  of  fix 
Foot,  generally  taken  for  the  fpace 
comprehended  by  the  utmoft  ftretching 
out  of  both  Arms.  By  this  Meafure 
all  Cables  and  other  Ship-ropes  are 
meafur’d,  and  the  depth  of  the  Sea  is 
founded  5  as  alfo  all  forts  of  Works  in 
Fortification,  &c. 

FATHOM  of  Wood ,  (in  Husban¬ 
dry')  a  parcel  of  Wood  fet  out ;  being 
the  fixth  part  of  a  quantity  call’d  a 
Coal-fire. 

FATTENING  of  fowl.  See 
Fowl- fattening. 

FATTENING  of  Horfes ;  there 
are  a  multitude  of  things  prefcribed 
to  this  end  ;  but  thefe  are  experiment¬ 
ed  to  be  the  bell  ;  firft,  take  Elicam- 
pane ,  Cummin- feed ,  Tamerisks ,  Annife - 
feed ,  of  each  two  ounces,  and  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  Groundfel  ;  all  which  boil  very 
well  with  three  Heads  of  Gar  lick, 
cleanfed  and  ffamped  in  a  Gallon  of 
flrong  Ale  ;  then  ftrain  the  Liquor 
well,  and  give  the  Horfe  a  quart  luke¬ 
warm  in  the  Morning  ;  that  done, 
ride  him  till  he  be  warm,  and  fet  him 
up  hot <;  continue  this  for  four  or 
five  Mornings  ;  afterwards  turn  him 
to  Grafs,  if  it  be  a  fuitable  time  of 
the  Year  ;  but  if  otherwife,  keep  him 
within  ;  Over  and  befides  the  faid 
Drink,  take  the  fine  Powder  of  Eli- 
campane,  and  the  fame  quantity  of 
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Cummin- feeds  Powder' d,  and  every  time 
you  give  him  Provender;  fprinkie  half 
an  ounce  of  this  Powder,  by  little 
and  little  thereon,  for  fear  he  fiiould 
naufeate  ir,  until  it  be  quite  eaten  up. 
2.  Another  way,  is  to  give  him  three 
Mornings  together  a  pint  of  fweet 
Wine,  and  two  Spoonfuls  of  Diapente 
brewed  together,  for  that  will  take 
a  way  all  Infeffion  iand  Sicknefs  in  the 
inward  Parts;  then  feed  him  with 
Provender  at  leaf!:  three  times  a  day 
viz.  After  his  Water  in  the  Morn¬ 
ing,  after  his  Water  in  the  Evening, 
and  at  nine  a  Clock  at  Night ;  and  if 
you  perceive  that  he  does  not  eat  his 
Provender  well,  then  change  it  to 
another,  and  let  him  have  mo  ft  of 
that  Food  he  loves  belt.  5.  Let  your 
Horfe  Blood,  then  put  half  a  Bufhel 
of  coarfe  Barley-meal  into  a  pailful  of 
Water,  filrring  it  about  for  a  confi- 
derable  fpace  of  time;  let  it  ftand  till 
it  fall  to  the  bottom,  and  pour  out 
the  Water  into  another  Pail,  for  the 
Horfe’s  ordinary  and  only  Drink  ;  and 
make  him  eat  the  Meat  that  remains 
at  the  bottom  of  tfiePail,  thrice  every 
day,  Morning,  Noon,  and  Night  }  if 
he  refufe  or  feem  unwilling  to  eat  the 
Meal  alone,  mix  it  with  a  little  Bran ; 
the  next  day,  leffen  the  quantity  of 
Bran,  and  at  laft  give  him  none  at 
all  ;  for  it  ferves  only  to  accufitom  him 
to  eat  of  the  Meal  ;  or  inftead  of  the 
Bran,  you  may  mix  a  fmall  quantity 
of  Oats  with  the  Meal,  and  dirninifli 
it  by  degrees  as  before.  It  is  to  be 
obferv’d,  that  the  Barley  muft  be 
ground  every  day,  as  you  ufe  it  ;  for 
it  quickly  grows  four,  after  which 
the  Horfe  will  not  tafte  it.  There  are 
few  Horfes  that  may  not  be  Fatten’d 
by  keeping  them  to  this  Diet  for  the 
fpace  of  twenty  days.  Barley  ground 
after  this  manner,  purges  the  Horfe, 
and  cools  his  inward  parts  ;  but  the 
greateft  efficacy  lies  in  the  Water  that 
is  impregnated  with  the  raoft  nou- 
rifhing  and  ufeful  Subftance  of  the 
Meal.  When  you  perceive  your  Horfe 
to  thrive  and  grow  lufty,  you  may 
take  him  off  from  his  Diet  by  degrees, 

giving 
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Jving  him  at  firft  Oats  once,  and 
larley-meal  twice  a  day  5  then  Oats 
wice,  and  the  Meal  once,  till  your 
Jorfe  be  perfe&ly  weaned.  In  the 
neah  time,  you  may  give  him  Hay, 
nd  good  Straw  alfo  if  you  pleafe  ; 
)ut  you  mud  not  Ride  him,  only 
Walk  him  foftly  about  half  an  hour 
n  the  middle  of  the  day.  After  your 
dorfe  has  eaten  Barley-Meal  eight  days, 
»ive  him  the  following  Purgative,  if 
mu  find  he  (lands  in  need  of  it  :  Take 
)f  the  fined  Aloes  an  ounce  and  an 
lalf,  Agarick ,  and  Roots  of  Fluv?er-de« 
'uce  of  Florence,  of  each  an  ounce,  beat 
ill  three  to  Powder,  and  mingle  them 
vith  a  quart  of  Milk  warm  as  it 
:omes  from  the  Cow,  if  you  can  pro- 
:uve  it;  keeping  your  Horfe  Bridled 
lx  hours  before,  and  four  hours  after 
:he  taking  of  it,  without  difcontinu- 
ng  his  ufual  Diet.  This  Purgation 
will  operate  effectually,  fince  the  Hu- 
nours  are  already  prepar’d,  and  the 
Body  moifhn’d  and  cool’d ;  and  there¬ 
fore  the  Medicine  will  not  occafion 
my  diforder  or  heat,  and  the  Horfe 
will  vifibly  mend.  After  the  Opera- 
don  of  the  Purgative  is  quite  ceafcd, 
you  mud  keep  vour  Horfe  eight  days 
longer  to  the  Diet,  as  before.  If 
Horfes  of  value,  that  are  full  of  Met- 
:Ie,  and  of  a  hot  and  dry  Conditu- 
:ion,  were'  kept  to  this  Diet  for  a 
convenient  (pace  of  time  once  evei*y 
Year,  it  would  infallibly  p refer ve  them 
rrom  feveral  Didempers  ;  and  it  is 
Specially  ufeful  at  the  end  of  a  Cam¬ 
paign,  or  after  a  long  Journey.  If 
your  Horfe  lofe  his  Appetite  when  he 
aegins  to  eat  the  Meal,  (as  it  happens 
apt  unfrequently)  you  may  tye  a 
1hewing~Ball  to  his  Bit,  renewing  it 
fo  often,  till  he  begin  to  Feed  heartily 
on  the  Barley ;  for  thefe  Balls  not  only 
redo  re  lod  Appetite,  but  purifie  the 
Blood,  prevent  Difeafes,  and  contribute 
:o  the  Fattening  of  the  Horfe. 

FATTENING  OF  SWINE. 
See  Swine. 

FATS  ;  to  prepare  them,  that 
they  may  be  in  a  readinefs  upon  emer¬ 
gent  oecafions,  take  the  frefheft  of 
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any  of  them  ;  then  take  out  the  little 
Veins  and  Fibres,  and  feparate  your 
Fat  from  the  Skin  ;  afterwards  walh 
it  with  clean  Water,  till  it  be  freed 
from  Blood  ;  that  done,  mix  it  very 
well,  orbruifeit,  and  put  it  into  a 
double  Veffel  to  melt  ;  then  drain  it 
into  clean  Water,  and  having  conti¬ 
nued  there  till  it  become  cold,  drain 
the  Water  from  it,  and  keep  it  in  an 
earthen  Pot,  in  a  cool  place,  tho’  not 
too  mold,  and  it  will  hold  good  for 
a  Twelve-month.  But  Ho<rs  Lard  is 
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no  ways  to  be  kept  from  growing 
rank,  yellow  and  offemive  to  the 
Smell,  but  by  melting  it  while  it  is 
frefh,  and  then  immediately  to  put  it 
up  in  GJafs- Bottles,  and  fo  keep  it 
clofe  dopped,  as  if  it  were  the  bed 
reftify’d  Spirit  of  Wine,  for  the  Air 
prefently  corrupts  it. 

FAUGH-GROUND,  or  Ground, 
lying  Faugh ,  is  that  which  has  lain  a 
Year  or  more  unploughed, 

FAWN,  (among  Hunters )  a  Buck 
or  Doe  of  the  fird  Year. 

FEABS  or  FEA-BERRIES,  a 
Country-word  for  Goofe-berries. 

FEATHER  in  a  Horfe' s  Fore  bead9 
5zc.  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  turning  of 
die  Hair,  which  in  fome  refembles  an 
Ear  of  Barley,  and  a  kind  of  Oilet- 
hole  in  others.  When  it  reaches  a 
good  way  along  the  upper  part  of  the 
Neck,  near  the  Main,  it  is  a  good 
Mark,  and  if  it  be  on  each  fide  the 
Neck,  the  Mark  is  the  better  :  So 
likewife  if  there  be  in  the  Forehead 
two  or  three  of  thefe  Oilets  feparate 
from  each  other,  or  fo  joyned  that 
they  form  a  kind  of  Feather  ;  or  if 
I  the  like  Mark  be  upon  the  ply  of  a 
Horfe’s  Hind- thigh,  and  upon  the 
back  part  of  it  near  to  where  the  end 
of  his  Dock  or  Rump  reaches  it  is  a 
very  good  Mark. 

FEAVER,  an  inordinate  Motion 
and  too  great  heat  of  the  Blood,  ac- 
company’d  with  Burning,  Third  and 
other  Symptoms.  This  Didemper  in 
Horfes  comes  by  hard  Labour  or  Ex- 
ercife,  as  of  too  much  Travelling, 
and  efpecially  in  hot  Weather ;  and 

fome- 
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fometimes  by  the  extreme  .heat  of  the 
Sun  ^  as  alfo  extremity  of  Cold  :  Now 
and  then  it  is  bred  of  crude  or  raw 
Digeftion,  whjich  happens  by  an  over- 
greedy  eating  of  fuch  Corn  as  was 
not  throughly  ,dryed  or  cleanfed  : 
And  the  Diftemper  difcovers  it  felf, 
when  the  Horfe  continually  holds 
down  his  Head,  and  is  not  able  to 
lift  it  up  •  his  Eyes  are  fo  fwell’d 
that  he  cannot  eafily  open  then?  for 
Mattery  Stuff,  and  he  falls  away  ha  his 
Flefh ;  his  Lips  and  whole  Body  is 
laOi  and  feeble,  his  Stones  hang  down, 
he  covets  much  to  lie  down,  and  often 
to  rife  again.  If  the  Ague  come  with 
a  cold  Fit,  he’ll  fhake  and  quiver,  and 
when  that  is  over,  lie’ll  burn  5  his 
Breath  will  be  hot,  and  will  fail,  his 
Flanks  beat,  and  lie  II  reel  as  he 
goes}  he  will  covet  much  to  drink, 
and  continually  keep  his  Month  in  the 
Water,  tho’  he  drink  but  little. 

To  cure  rhis  Difeafe,  r.  Take  ei¬ 
ther  Oil  of  Vitriol ,  or  of  Sulphur ,  or 
Spirit  of  Salt ,  and  put  thereto  a  quart 
of  firong  Beer ,  and  give  him  from 
fifty  to  an  hundred  Drops  thereof  to 
drink  every  morning,  till  you  find  his 
Bearer  abate  ;  but  have  a  care  you  do 
not  touch  your  Linnen  or  Woollen 
with  them,  for  they’ll  foon  eat  them 
full  of  holes  :  Of  the  three,  the  Salt 
Spirit  is  moft  advifeable  to  be  ufed 
2.  An  ounce  of  Diapente ,  Bay  berries, 
and  long  Pepper ,  half  an  ounce  of 
each ;  as  much  of  the  flat  Shell 
of  an  Oifler  burnt  and  beat  Powder 
and  half  an  ounce  of  Viafcordi- 
um ,  being  all  put  together  into  a 
quart  of  firong  Beer ,  may  be  given 
your  Horfe  luke-warm,  when  you  find 
him  to  want  it  ;  ordering  him  White- 
wine  and  Honey  to  preferve  his  Sto¬ 
mach,  and  a  Cordial  of  brown  Hou- 
ihold- Bread  boil’d  in  Beer,  and  fwee- 
ten’d  alfo  with  Honey ,  which  Drink 
will  caufe  him  to  Sleep  and  Swear, 
But  if  you  perceive  it  does  not, 
then  give  fo  much  Powder  of  Poppey- 
feed,  as  will  lye  upon  a  Six-pence  in 
two  Horns  full  of  Small-beer,  one  at 
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each  Noftrii  5  or  for  want  thereof,  % 
Spoonful  of  white  Poppey-water,  which 
will  make  him  deep  found ly. 

This  Diftemper  is  alfo  incident  to 
Hogs  •  the  figns  whereof  are,  that 
they  hang  down  their  Heads,  or  bear 
it  a-lidej  or  when  in  Feeding  and 
Pafture,  they  fuddenly  run,  and  as  fud- 
denly  reft  again,  falling  on  the  Ground 
as  if  they  were  aftoniihed  and  giddy  * 
obfervation  therefore  is  to  be  made 
which  fide  the  Beaft  holds  up  or 
hangs  the  head  on,  fo  that  you  let 
him  Blood  on  the  Far  on  the  other 
fide,  and  open  the  greateft  Vein  under 
his  Tail  two  Fingers  from  the  Rump 
or  Buttock  ^  firft  it  fhould  be  chafed 
or  beaten  with  fome  Wand  or  Twig, 
to  the  end  it  may  bleed  the  better  : 
Then  if  the  Incifion  after  Blood  is 
drawn,  begin  to  fwell,  you  muft 
clofe  it  together,  by  binding  about  the 
Tail  the  Bark  of  a  Willow  or  Elm - 
after  which  he  fnould  be  kept  in  the 
Houfe  a  day  or  two,  and  have  warm 
Water  mixed  with  a  pound  of  Barley-* 
meal,  to  drink. 

Neither  are  larger  Beafts  exempted 
trom  the  fame  Malady,  fuch  as  Oxen, 
Cows,  &c  which  befals  them  in  the 
heat  of  Summer,  by  Driving,  or  hard 
Labour,  or  by  drinking  cold  Water 
when  they  are  exceeding  hot$  fo  as  at 
firft  to  caule  a  Fit  of  (haking  The 
Signs  thereof  are,  That  the  B.aft  will 
be  very  heavy  in  the  Head,  have  his- 
Eyes  fwollen,  and  extreme  heat  in  his 
Body,  and  his  Hair  will  (land  of  a 
fweat  on  his  Back.  To  Cure  it,  {. 
Cut  the  beft  Grafs,  and  give  him  fome 
Lectice  among  it  to  cool  his  Body  ; 
next  Morning  let  him  Blood  in  the 
Neck-Vein,  and  give  him  the  Juice  of 
Purflain  mingled  with  Gum-Dragon, 
Annife-feeds,  and  the  Powder  of  Da¬ 
mask*  Rofes,  into  which  put  a  quart 
of  ftrong  Ale,  making  it  fweet  with 
Honey  •  then  mix  all  together,  and  give 
it  him  three  mornings  after  one  another 
to  drink  luke-warm  j  keep  him  warm, 
and  he’ll  do  well.  2.  Another  good 
Receipt  for  this  Difiemper  either  in 

Winter 
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Winter  or  Summer,  is  to  Let  him 
Blood  firfl,  and  then  give  him  a  Drink 
of  a  quart  of  Ale,  with  four  Roots  of 
Plaintain,  and  two  Spoonfuls  of  the 
bed  London- Treacle,  and  Jet  his  Meat 
be  alfo  jprinkled  with  Water. 

The  harmlefs  Sheep  are  alfo  liable 
to  this  burning  Evil  ;  fa  that  when 
you  find  any  of  them  Sick,  change 
their  Failure,  and  feparate  them  from 
the  red  ;  but  care  mud  be  had  to 
underhand  from  whence  the  Didern- 
per  proceeds  :  If  from  Cold,  drive 
them  to  fheher  ;  if  from  Heat,  feed 
them  in  lhady  cool  places  ;  then  take 
Puleil-Royal,  damp  ir,  and  mix  the 
Juice  with  half  a  pint  of  Water  and 
Vinegar,  and  give  it  with  an  Horn 
luke-warm. 

LEAVER  PUTRID;  this  kind 
of  Fearer  commonly  attacks  young 
Horfes,  efpecially  thofe  who  are  vi¬ 
gorous  and  of  a  flender  make.  It 
may  ealily  be  known  by  thefe  dgns : 
He  hangs  down  his  Head  as  if  he 
were  quite  dupid  ;  is  hardly  able  to 
keep  his  Eyes  open,  and  reels  as  he 
goes,  by  reafon  of  the  afcent  of  Va¬ 
pours  to  the  Brain  ;  his  Tongue  and 
Roof  of  his  Mouth  are  blackilh,  rough 
and  dry  ;  there  is  a  great  heat  over 
all  his  Body  ;  his  Eyes  are  red,  his 
Breath  fhort  and  (harp,  and  “his 
Flanks  beat  violently.  For  the  Cure, 
you  mud  immediately  let  him  Blood, 
fometimes  in  the  Neck,  Temple,  or  Eye- 
Feins,  and  fometirnes  in  the  Brisket , 
"Flanks,  or  Veins  of  cl  e  Thighs.  The 
Bleeding  gives  vent  to  and  ledens  the 
over-flowing,  and  facilitates  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Humours  :  It  prevents  the 
breaking  of  the  Veffels,  allays  in  fonve 
meafure  the  Ebullition,  tempers  the 
Heat ?  and  by  taking  away  part  of 
the  caufe  of  the  Diftemper,  gives  Na¬ 
ture  opportunity  to  fubdue  the  red. 
But  you  mud  allow  the  Horfe  no 
more  Nourifhment  than  is  jud  diffid¬ 
ent  to  keep  him  from  Starving.  Green 
Barley ,  Dandelion ,  and  the  tops  of 
Fine-leares,  are  very  proper  in  this 
cafe  ;  or,  for  wane  of  thefe,  a  little 
moidend  Bran ,  Bread ,  and  a  very 
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fmall  quantity  of  Hay  :  For  his  drcflP 
nary  Drink,  boil  two  ounces  of  white 
Tartar  beat  to  fine  Powder  in  two 
quarts  of  Water ,  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  5  then  pour  the  Decod  ion  into  a 
Pailful  of  Water ,  with  a  handful  of 
Barley  flower,  and  let  him  drink  as 
much  as  he  pleafes.  2.  Put  a  quart 
of  Hater  with  two  ounces  of  Salt  of 
Tartar  into  a  brazen  Pot  with  a  cover, 
and  fee  it  over  the  Fire  till  the  Sah 
be  dififolv’d  ,  then  pour  the  Water 
into  a  Pail,  and  after  the  fame  manner 
diflblve  an  ounce  of  Sal  Armoniack 
beaten  to.  Powder,  in  another  quart  of 
Water  ;  mix  this  lad  Solution  with 
the  former,  and  fill  up  the  Pail  with 
common  Water  ;  if  your  Horfe  refufe 
to  drink  it,  add  a  little  Bar  ley- flow  et 
to  qualifie  the  unpleafant  tafte.  This 
Drink  will  allay  the  heat  of  the  Bea¬ 
ver,  quiet  and  dop  the  fermentation 
and  ebullition  of  the  Humours,  pro¬ 
voke  Urine  powerfully,  and  wonderfully 
eafe  the  Sick  Home  ;  you  mud  therefore 
always  pour  a  little  of  this  Febrifuge 
into  the  Water  you  give  him  to  Drink, 
negjeding  the  Life  of  Sai-BrunelU , 
fi nee  it  is  not  convenient  to  confound 
Remedies ;  for  this  Febrifuge  excels 
all  the  red  that  can  be  preferib’d.  5. 
l  ake  AJfa-fcetida  and  Sarin ,  both  in 
Powder,  of  each  half  an  ounce,  tye 
them  in  a  Bag  to  your  Horfe' *s  Bit, 
and  never  unbridle  him,  unlefs  when 
you  think  fit  to  differ  him  to  Eat  or 
Drink.  4.  Above  all,  you  mud  con¬ 
tinue  and  frequently  repeat  the  ufe  of 
Glyfters ,  injecting  three  or  four  every 
day,  which  may  be  thus  compounded  : 
Boil  two  ounces  of  the  Scoria  of  Liver 
of  Antimony ,  reduc’d  to  fine  Powder, 
in  five  pints  of  Whay,  made  of  Cows - 
milk ,  and  after  two  or  three  brisk 
warms,  remove  the  Deceit  ion  from 
the  Fire,  and  immediately  add  two 
heads  of  Coloijuintida  diced  fmall ;  after 
it  is  half  cold,  prefs  out  the  Liquor, 
add  to  the  Straining  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  Butter ,  and  inj  if  it  luke¬ 
warm.  This  Purgative  Clyfier  will 
give  eafe  to  the  Home  without  heat¬ 
ing  his  Body;  yet  it  mud  not  be  ufed 
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daily.  $.  For  another  Clyfter ,  take  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  the  emollient  or 
foft’ning  Herbs  and  Fennel-feed  beat 
with  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  Sal  Boly- 
chreftum,  and  two  handfuls  of  whole 
Barley  •  boil  them,  and  add  to  the 
drain'd  Liquor  Oil  of  Ropes  and  Violets , 
of  each  four  ounces,  BenediClum  Laxa- 
tiyum ,  two  ounces,  or  extracted  Cafjia 
three  ounces,  repeat  it  leveral  times 
every  day.  This  Clyfter  difcharges  the 
Impurities  contain’d  in  the  Bowels, 
and  comforts  the  fuperior  parts  ^  you 
may  alio  rub  your  Horfe  againd  the 
Hair,  to  open  the  Pores,  and  let  out 
the  fuliginous  or  footy  Vapours  con¬ 
tain’d  under  the  Skin.  But,  after  all, 
if  the  Fearer  continue  three  days  with¬ 
out  intermiffion,  it  is  a  fatal  fign  ;  for 
in  the  fpace  of  that  time,  the  Liver  of 
the  Horfe  is  quite  burnt  and  confum’d 
by  the  violence  of  the  heat.  For  other 
Medicines  to  cure  Feavers.  See  Cordial 
&otion  and  Burges. 

F  E  A  V  E  R  occaftoned  by  Foundering  • 
For  the  Cure  of  this  Diftemper,  f. 
44  Injeft  a  Glider  of  the  Emollient 
44  Decoftion,  with  half  a  pound  of 
44  Honey  luke-warm;  or  boil  an  ounce 
44  of  Crocus  Metallorum  powder’d  fine, 
«4  in  five  Pints  of  Beer  for  half  a 
44  quarter  of  an  hour  :  After  it  is  fec- 
u  tied,  drain  the  Liquor  thro’  a 
44  Linnen-cloth  doubled,  and  add  a 
“  quarter  of  a  pound  of  Butter.  In- 
jeft  the  whole  luke-warm  at  four  a 
Clock  in  the  Afternoon,  and  at  fix 
make  ufe  of  the  following  Remedy, 
keeping  the  Horfe  bridled  till  eight. 
2.  44  Take  the  diftilled  Waters  •  of 
44  Carduus  BenediClus  and  Scabious ,  of 
«  each  fix  ounces ;  Waters  of  the 
44  Queen  of  the  Meadows,  Cinnamon 
61  and  Succory,  of  each  four  ounces  ; 
44  Confefrion  of  xllkermes,  without 
“  Musk  or  Amber- greafe,  an  ounce  ; 
46  Venice-Treacle  half  a  Dram,  and 
44  powder  of  Oriental  Saffron  fix 
44  Grains.  Give  this  Compound  with 
a  Horn,  rinfing  the  Horn  and  the 
Horfe’s  Mouth,  with  a  “  Mixture  of 
41  the  Waters  of  Carduus  BenediClus, 
«  Succory  and  Scabious,  of  each  an 
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iC  ounce  and  a  half.  Next  day,  at 
four  in  the  Afternoon,  injeft  the  a- 
bove  prefcvibed  Glider,  and  at  fix  let 
him  Blood  in  the  two  Plait-veins  of 
the  Thighs,  keeping  him  Bridled  two 
hours  after  :  Repeat  the  Dofe  of  the 
Remedy  two  or  three  times,  but  not 
the  Bleeding  without  neceflity.  In 
the  mean  while  let  your  Horfe  eat  a 
little  Hay,  continue  Gliders  often,  and 
iikewife  frequently  wadi  his  Mouth 
44  with  Verjuice,  Salt  and  Honey  ; 
<c  and  for  his  ordinary  Drink,  infufe 
cc  in  a  Pailful  of  Water,  the  Dough 
4t  of  a  Penny-loaf,  which  is  far  bet- 
44  ter  than  Flower.  3.  For  another 
Remedy,  66  Take  the  Waters  of  Scor- 
44  zonera,  Queen  of  the  Meadows, 
11  Carduus  BenediClus  and  Scabious,  of 
46  all  two  pints  and  a  half,  dilfolving 
4C  in  the  lame  an  ounce  of  the  Confe- 
(i  dtion  of  Hyacinth,  without  Musk 
“  or  Amber  greafe,  and  one  Tread  e- 
“  pill  in  Powder  ;  Mix  and  give  tiiis 
Potion  with  a  Horn  in  the  Morning, 
rinfing  the  Pot,  Horn  and  Horfe’s 
Mouth  with  half  a  pint  of  wild  Suc¬ 
cory-Water, ,  and  keeping  him  bridled 
three  hours  after.  At  Night  injeft  a 
Glider  luke-warm,  44  of  an  ounce  and 
44  a  half  of  Sal  Bolycbreftum ,  and 
44  half  an  ounce  of  Pulp  of  Coloquin- 
44  tida,  without  the  Seeds,  boil’d  in 
41  five  pints  of  Beer,  half  a  quarter  of 
44  an  hour  ;  didolving  in  the  drained 
44  Liquor,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
44  good  Populeum.  The  frequent  re¬ 
petition  of  this  Glider  will  very 
much  promote  the  Cure.  See  VecoClion 
Lieutenant's  again  ft  Fearers  in  founder'd 
Hnrfes. 

FEBRUARY,  the  fecond  Month 
of  the  Year,  fo  call’d  by  Hum  a  Bom- 
pilius  King  of  Rome ,  h  Februis ,  i.  e. 
from  the  expiatory  Sacrifices  that  were 
then  offer’d  up  for  the  purifying  of 
the  People.  This  Month  is  ufually 
fubjeft  to  mudi  Rain  and  Snow,  and 
the  Country -work  of  it  is  to  fow  all 
forts  of  gray  Peafe,  Beans,  Fetlaces, 
and  Oats,  &c.  to  carry  out  Dung, 
and  to  fpread  it  before  the  Plough, 
alfo  on  Failure- ground,  it  being  the 
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principal  time  for  that  purpofe  5  to 
plant  Quick-fets  newly  rais’d,  the 
Spring  being  fo  near,  that  they  will 
not  keep  long  •  to  Set  Willow-plants, 
Poplars,  Ofiers,  and  other  Aquatieks; 
to  low  Muftard  and  Hemp-feed,  if  the 
Spring  be  mild  :  You  are  now  alfo  to 
feed  the  Swans,  and  make  their  Neds 
where  the  Floods  do  not  reach  them  ; 
to  half-open  your  paffages  for  the 
Bees,  but  continue  to  feed  weak  Stocks ; 
to  Soil  Meadows  that  cannot  be  over¬ 
flow'd  or  water’d ;  to  catch  Moles, 
and  to  level  Mole-hills ;  and  farther, 
it  is  the  only  time  for  PJafhing  of 
Quick-fets,  and  a  good  Seafon  to 
fhrowd  or  lop  Trees,  or  to  cut  Cop¬ 
pices  5  Fifh-ponds  may  be  now  ftored, 
and  Fifh  catch’d  ;  great  care  is  like- 
wife  to  be  taken  of  Ewes  and  Lambs, 
where  they  are  forward. 

As  for  the  Orchard,  the  Fruit  trees 
and  Vines  are  yet  to  be  pruned  5  for 
now  is  the  feafon  to  Plaffi,  bind,  nail, 
and  drefs,  without  danger  of  Froft ; 
-and  this  is  to  be  underftood  of  the 
moft  tender  and  delicate  Wall-Fruit, 
not  finifhed  before  :  ’Tis  to  be  done 
before  the  Buds  and  Bearers  grow 
fwollen  ;  and  yet  in  refpeft  to  the 
Neftarine,  and  the  like  delicate  Wall- 
Fruit,  the  later  the  pruning  the  bet¬ 
ter.  Now  the  Collateral  Branches  of 
Wall-Fruit,  are  to  be  apply 'd  as  near 
as  poffible  can  be,  to  the  Earth  or 
Borders,  that  the  Fruit  when  grown 
may  almoft  touch  the  Earth;  Grafts  of 
former  years  grafting  are  to  be  re¬ 
mov’d,  Quick-fets  cut  and  laid,  Pa- 
liffado-Hedges  and  Efpaliers  trimm’d, 
Vines  yet  planted,  and  other  Shrubs; 
all  forts  of  Kernels  and  Stony  Seeds 
fet  ;  alfo,  fow  Beans,  Peafe,  Rounce- 
vals,  Corning,  Salleting,  Marigolds, 
Annife  feeds,  Radifhes,  Parfnips,  Car¬ 
rots,  &c.  It  is  alfo  now  the  feafon 
for  Circumpofition ,  by  T  ubs  or  Baskets  of 
Earth,  for  laying  of  Branches  to  take 
Root  ;  to  rub  Mofs  off  the  Trees 
after  a  foaking  Rain,  and  fcrape  and 
:leanfe  them  of  Cankers,  draining 
away  too  much  wet  from  the  Roots 
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which  you  Earth,  if  any  of  them  be 
uncover’d  ;  cut  off  the  Webs  of  Cat- 
terpillars,  ^rc.  from  the  tops  of 
Twigs  and  Trees,  to  burn  ;  and  ga¬ 
ther  Worms  in  the  Evening  after 
Rain. 

The  Fruits  in  prime  for  this  Month 
for  Apples,  are,  the  Kentifh ,  Kirion* 
Rujfet,  Holland-? ippin,  Veuxans,  Win¬ 
ter-  Queening,  Haryey fometimes  Fome- 
water ,  Fome  toy ,  Golden-douce s,  Ren - 
neting,  Winter- Fear  main,  &c.  And 
the  Pears  are,  the  Bon+Chretien ,  Win- 
teY-Foppermg ,  little  Dagobert,  &c. 

And  for  the  Kitchen-Garden,  beflde3 
the  Roots  already  mention’d,  you  may 
fow  Onions,  Chibbols,  Potatoes,  Spi- 
nage,  Parfley,  Sorrel,  Leeks,  Wild 
Endive,  Marfh-beans,  Hafty-Peale,  &c. 
and  it  there  be  any  Shell-lettices  that 
were  iown  in  Autumn  laffi  in  Tome 
well  fhelter  d  place,  they  are  to  be  re¬ 
planted  on  hot  Beds  under  Bells,  to 
make  them  Cabbages  betimes  :  And 
more  particularly,  fome  of  the  curled 
bright  Lettices  that  were  fawn  in  Ja¬ 
nuary  are  „ro  be  fet  again,  as  turning 
to  better  account  than  others.  To¬ 
wards  the  end  oi  the  Month,  yearly 
Flowers,  and  a  little  green  Purflain 
may  be  fowed,  but  neither  the  red 
nor  Golden  :  Cucumbers  and  Musk-, 
melons,  if  there  be  any  big  enough 
ate  1  epianted  to  an  hot  Bod  ;  fow 
alfo  your  firft  Cabbages;  make  the  hoc 
Beds  you  have  occahon  to  ufe  for  Ra¬ 
dices,  fmall  Sallee  herbs,  &c.  and  to 
raife  fuch  as  are  to  be  planted  again 
in  rhe  cold  Beds.  Lalily,  take  care 
to  maintain  the  neceffaiy  heat  about 
your  Afparagus,  and  to  gather  thofe 
that  are  good:  The  product  of  the 
Kitchen  Garden  for  this  Month,  in 
refpeft  to  little  Sallets,  Sorrel,  e£r, 
is  very  inconflderable,  and  fo  not 
worth  infilling  on,  moil  of  our  iuppiy 
now  arilingfrom  the  Confervatory,  or 
Store-houfe. 

FEE,  Reward  or  Wages  given  to 
one  for  the  execution  of  his  Office:  In 
Common  Lao?,  it  fignifies  all  thofe 
Lands,  which  are  held  by  perpetual 

Right, 
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Right,  only  rendring  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  certain  Duties  or  Services  to 
a  Superiour  Lord. 

FEE  FARM,  Land  held  of  ano¬ 
ther  in  Fee,  that  is  for  ever,  to  him- 
felf  and  his  Heirs,  for  a  certain  yearly 
Rent,  more  or  lefs  y  as  to  a  half, 
third,  or  fourth  part  of  the  Value. 

FELLING  OF  TREES,  when 
Timber-Trees  are  arrived  to  their 
full.  Age,  perfect  Growth,  or  beft 
State  (which  happens  according  to 
the  variety  of  their  Natures,  Situa¬ 
tion,  &c.)  or  that  there  is  ocher  wife 
a  neceflity  of  felling  them  ;  the  time  of 
the  Year  is  to  be  conftder’d  according  to 
the  occalions,  or  ufesyou  have  for  the 
Timber,  for  Sale,  and  prefen t  Advan¬ 
tages,  only  Oak  rmift  be  felled  from 
Mid- April  to  Midfummerf  the  Sap  be¬ 
ing  then  proud,  and  the  Bark  eafy  to 
be  taken  off,  which  is  valuable  $  but 
all  other  Timber  while  the  Buk  is 
down  in  the  Winter-Seafon,  becaufe 
the  Sap  is  apt  to  breed  Worms  ;  the 
fame  Rule  hands  for  all  other  Trees 
as  well  as  Timber  ;  and  even  for  the 
Oak  alio,  that  is  for  a  Man’s  own  Life, 
it  will  laft  the  longer. 

Felling  muft  not  be  pra&iced,  in 
the  encreafe  or  full  of  the  Moon,  nor 
in  windy  Weather,  at  lead  in  great 
Winds,  lead  it  throw  the  Tree  before 
its  time  ;  As  to  the  manner  of  felling 
the  greater  fort  of  Timber-Trees  ; 
one  of  the  chief  things  is  the  dis¬ 
branching  the  Bole  of  all  fuch  Arms 
and  Limbs  as  may  endanger  it  in  the 
fall  y  and  in  the  greater  Arms  a  nick 
muft  be  chopp’d  under  it,  clofe  to  the 
Bole,  and  then  met  with  a  down  right 
ftroke,  which  will  cut  it  without  fplit- 
ting  .*  In  cafe  the  Root  be  referved  in 
the  Earth,  in  expe&adon  of  a  new 
encreafe  of  Suckers,  then  the  Tree 
Ihould  be  felled  as  near  the  Earth  as 
can  be,  that  being  the  beft  Timber  ; 
but  when  a  total  extirpation  is  in¬ 
tended,  then  the  Tree  is  grubbed  up  ; 
and  ’tis  the  Advice  of  fome  to  break 
the  Trees  as  they  ftand,  and  the  next 
feafon  to  fell  them,  which  may  be 
very  practicable.  The  ufual  Rate  for 
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felling  Trees  is  1  id,  per  Load,  and 
3  s.  a  Load  hewing. 

FENCE,  a  Hedge  or  Inclofure. 

FENCE-MONTH,  the  Month 
wherein  Deer  begin  to  lawn,  during 
whie’n'iis  unlawful  to  hunt  in  the  Fo- 
reft.  It  begins  June  9th  and  continues 
to  July  9th.  There  are  alfo  certain 
Fence,  or  Defence,  Months,  or  Sea- 
fons  for  Fifh,  as  well  as  wild  Beafts, 
as  appears  by  Re/?,  2  C.  13.  in  thefe 
words,  All  Waters  where  Salmons  are 
taken ,  {hall  he  in  defence  from  taking 
any  Salmons  from  the  Nativity  of  our 
Lord ,  unto  St.  Martin’*  Day  ;  Itkewife 
that  )oung  Salmons  (hall  not  be  taken , 
nor  deftroyei  by  Nets ,  &c.  from  the  midfl 
of  April,  to  the  Nativity  of  St.  John 
Rapt  if. 

FENCES;  the  improfperous  con¬ 
dition  of  Woodlands  and  Plantations, 
proceed  frequently  from  the  negleft  of 
Fences  to  preferve  them  from  Cartel. 
The  Heithorn ,  the  beft  of  common 
Hedges,  is  either  rais’d  of  Seeds,  or 
Plants  but  fome  times  they  don’t  peep 
the  fir  ft  Year  ;  the  Haw,  and  many 
other  Seeds,  deep  two  Years,  and 
therefore  are  frequently  digged  up  in 
defpair,  before  they  have  gone  their 
whole  time,  and  fo  of  many  other 
Seeds.  Columella  advifes  the  rubbing 
of  ripe  Hips  and  Haws  in.o  the  cre¬ 
vices  of  Bafte-ropes,  and  then  burying 
them  in  a  Trench.  As  foon  as  they 
peep,  and  as  long  as  they  require  it, 
they  muft  be  .carefully  cleanfed  of  the 
Weeds  for  three  or  four  Years,  if  in 
Beds  defign’d  for  tranfplan cation  ;  by 
which  time,  Seedlings  will  be  of  fta- 
ture  fit  to  remove.  It  is  found  by  ex¬ 
perience,  that  Plants  as  big  as  one’s 
Thumb,  fet  almoft  perpendicular  and 
lingle,  or  at  molt  not  exceeding  a  dou¬ 
ble  Row,  profper  infinitely,  and  out- 
ftrip  the  clofeft  Ranges  of  our  trifling 
Sets,  which  make  but  weak  Shoots, 
the  Roots  whereof  do  but  hinder  each 
other.  But  for  thofe  that  aflfeft ,  or 
whole  Ground  may  require  a  Bank  of 
Earth,  as  ordinarily  the  Verges  of 
Coppices  and  other  Inclofures  do, 
caft  up  your  Ditch  of  abouc  three  foot 

broad 
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broad  and  three  foot  deep,  provided 
your  Mold  hold'  it,  beginning  firft  to 
turn  the  Turf ;  upon  which  lay  fome 
of  the  bed:  Earth  to  bed  your  Quick 
in,  and  there  let  the  Plants,  two  in  a 
foot  fpace.  Let  them  be  frefh  gather’d, 
ftraight,  fmooth,  and  well  rooted, 
adding  now  and  then  at  equal  fpaces 
of  twenty  or  thirty  foot,  a  young  Oak¬ 
ling,  Elm  Sucker,  Adi,  or  the  like, 
which  in  time  will  be  Ornamental 
Standards,,  and  good  Timber.  If  you 
would  multiply  your  Rows,  a  foot  or 
iomewhat  lefs  above  that,  of  more 
heaped  Mould,  plant  another  rank  of 
Sets,  fo  as  to  point  juft  in  the  middle 
of  the  void  ipace  of  the  firft.  This 
for  the  ftngle  Fofs  ^  but  if  you  would 
fortifie  it  to  the  purpofe,  do  as  much 
on  the  other  fide,  of  the  fame  depth, 
height,  and  planting,  and  then  cap 
the  top  in  form  of  a  Pyramid,  with 
the  worft  or  bottom  of  the  Ditch. 
Some  plant  a  row  or  two  on  the 
edge,  if  the  Mould  be  good,  which 
ought  to  be  a  little  fattened  ;  here 
alio,  fomefet  their  dry  Hedge,  to  de¬ 
fend  and  fliade  their  under  Plantation. 
Let  the  main  Bank  be  well  footed,  and 
not  made  with  too  fudden  a  Hope  or 
fteepnefs,  which  is  fubjeft  to  fail  in 
after  Frofts  and  wet  Weather.  This 
is  good  Husbandry  for  moift  Ground  $ 
but  if  the  Land  lies  high,  and  is  gra¬ 
velly,  the  lower  Fencing  is  beft,  which 
tho’  even  with  the  Area  or  Ground- 
plot  it  felf,  may  be  preferv’d  with 
Stakes  and  a  dry  Hedge.  Weed  it 
tonftantly  for  two  or  three  Years, 
efpecially  before  Midfummer ,  and  chie¬ 
fly  of  the  great  Dock  and  Thiftle.  In 
Herefordshire,  it  has  been  a  conftant 
practice  among  Husbandmen ,  to  plant 
i  Crab-flock  at  every  twenty  foot  di¬ 
stance  in  their  Hedges,  by  which  means 
they  are  provided  with  all  advanta¬ 
ges  for  the  grafting  of  Fruit.  Some 
:ut  their  Sets  at  three  years  growth, 
sven  to  the  very  ground,  and  find  that 
:n  a  year  or  two,  it  will  have  fhot  as 
Tiuch  as  in  feven,  had  it  been  let  alone. 
iVhen  the  Hedge  is  about  fix  years 
lature,  get  it  plafh’d  about  February 
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or  OBober  -by  fome  skilful  Country- 
man.  Some  have  brought  thofe  Hed¬ 
ges  to  an  incredible  perfection,  by 
the  Rural  way  of  Plafhing,  better 
than  by  Clipping.  In  Scotland ,  by 
tying  the  young  Shoots  with  bands  of 
Hay,  they  make  the  ftents  grow  fo 
cloie  together,  as  to  enclofe  Rabbets 
in  Warrens,  in  (lead  of  Pales. 

The  common  way  of  Qjuicking  is 
thus  :  In  a  Ground  which  is  more  dry 
than  wet,  (for  wat’ry  places  it  ab¬ 
hors)  place  the  fir  ft  row  of  Sets  in  a 
Trench  of  about  half  a  foot  deep, 
even  with  the  top  of  the  Ditch,  in  3, 
doping  pofture  ^  then  railing  your 
Bank  about  a  foot  upon  them,  plant 
another  row,  fo  as  their  tops  may 
juft  peep  out  over  the  middle  of  the 
Spaces  of  your  firft  row  ^  cover  thefe 
again  to  the  height  or  thicknefs  of 
the  other,  place  a  third  rank  oppofite 
to  the  firft,  and  then  finiftt  your  Bank 
to  its  intended  height 5  but  let  noe 
the  Plants  be  above  one  foot  diflant. 
The  Seafon  of  the  Work  is  from  the 
beginning  of  February  to  the  end  of 
March ,  or  from  September  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  December  ,  then  guard  the 
top  of  your  Bank  and  outmoft  Verge 
of  your  Ditch,  with  a  fufficient  d,ry 
Hedge,  interwoven  from  flake  to 
ftake,  to  fecure  your  Quick  from  Car¬ 
tel.  Repair  fuch  as  decay,  or  do 
not  fpring,  by  fupplyiag  the  dead,, 
and  trimming  the  reft.  After  three 
years  growth,  fprinkle  fome  Timber 
or  Fruit-trees  among  ’em,  from  your 
Murferies.  The  greateft  dexterity  is 
required  in  Plafhing  your  Hedge,  after 
fix,  feven,  or  ten  years  :  Therefore  in 
February ,  or  OBober ,  with  a  very  (harp 
Hand-bill,  cut  off  all  fuperfluous 
Sprays  and  Stragglers,  fearch  out  the 
principal  Stems  with  a  keen  light 
Hatchet,  cut  ’em  flant-ways  clofe  to 
the  Ground,  fo  far  till  you  make  them 
comply  handfomely,  which  is  the  beft 
direction  j  that  done,  lay  them  from 
you  doping  as  you  go,  folding  in  the 
leffer  Branches  that  fpring  from  them, 
and  at  every  five  or  fix  foot  diftance, 
(where  you  find  an  upright  Set)  cut 
V  S  off 
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off  the  top  to  the  height  of  your  in¬ 
tended  Hedge,  and  let  it  ftand  as  a 
flake  to  fortifie  your  Work,  and  re¬ 
ceive  the  turnings  of  thofe  Branches 
about  it.  Laftly,  at  the  top,  which 
fhould  be  five  foot  high,  take  the 
longefl,  flendereft,  and  moft  flexible 
■Twigs  which  you  referv’d,  and  being 
cut  as  the  former,  where  need  re¬ 
quires,  bind  in  the  extremity  of  all 
the  reft  •  and  thus  the  Work  is  fi¬ 
ll  iflr’d-  This  being  done  very  dofe 
and  thick,  makes  an  impregnable 
Hedge  in  a  few  years,  and  may  be 
repeated  as  you  fee  occaflon.  What 
you  cut  away  will  make  dry  Hedges 
for  young  Plantations  or  Fuel.  Oak 
is  to  be  preferv’d  for  Stakes  in  this 
Work  ;  but  in  moorifh  Ground,  Wi¬ 
thy,  Afh,  Maple,  or  Hazel,  driven 
well  in  at  every  yard  difiance,  both 
before  and  after  they  are  bound,  till 
they  take  the  hard  Earth.  Even  Plafh- 
ed  Hedges  need  fome  fmall  Thorns 
to  be  laid  over  them,  to  prote£l  the 
Spring  from  Cartel,  till  for tify’d.  In 
floping  your  Windings,  let  it  not  be 
too  low,  but  fo  as  it  may  not  hinder 
the  mounting  of  the  Sap.  If  the  plafh 
be  of  an  extraordinary  Age,  wind  it 
at  the  neither  Boughs  all  together  ; 
cut  the  Sets  as  directed,  and  fuffer  it 
rather  to  hang  downwards  a  little, 
than  rife  too  forwards ;  afterwards 
twift  the  Branches  into  the  Work,  lea¬ 
ving  a  Set  free  at  every  }'ard,  bolides 
fuch  as  will  ferve  for  Stakes.  When, 
(as  it  often  happens  in  old  neglected  j 
Hedges)  there  are  great  Trees  or  Stubs, 
that  commonly  make  gaps  for  Cattel, 
cut  them  fo  near  the  Earth,  till  you 
can  lay  them  a-crofs,  that  the  top  of 
one  may  reft  on  the  root  of  the  other, 
as  far  as  they  extend,  flopping  the 
Cavities  with  their  Boughs  and  Bran¬ 
ches. 

Inclofures  may  be  made  of  Crab- 
flocks,  only  planted  clofe  to  one  ano¬ 
ther,  than  which,  there  is  nothing 
more  impregnable  and  becoming  ;  or 
you  may  fow  Cider-Kernels  in  a  Rill, 
and  fence  it  fot  a  while,  with  a 
4oi$le  dry  Hedge,  not  only  for  a  fud- 
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den  and  beautiful,  but  a  very  profit!-’ 
ble  Inclofure  5  becaufe  among  other 
Benefits,  they’ll  yield  Cider-fruit  in 
abundance. 

In  Devonfbire ,  the  Inhabitants  Build 
two  Walls  with  their  Stones,  firft  fet- 
ting  two  edge-ways  ;  and  then  one 
between,  and  fo  as  it  rifes,  fill  the 
interval  or  coffer  with  Earth,  to  any 
height  and  breadth  at  pleafure  ;  and 
as  they  Work,  beat  in  the  Stones  flat 
to  the  hides,  fo  that  they’ll  flick  for 
ever.  This  is  the  neateft,  moft  fa- 
ving  and  profitable  Fencing  imagina¬ 
ble,  where  there  is  any  ftore  of  Slatty 
Stones  5  It  becomes  not  only  the  moft 
fecure  to  the  Lands,  but  the  beft  for 
Cattel  to  lie  warm  under  the  Walls  y 
and  upon  thefe  Banks  they  not  only 
plant  Qjjick-fets,  but  Timber- trees* 
which  thrive  exceedingly,  being  out  of 
all  danger.  The  Pyracantba ,  Paliur* 
nrs,  and  the  like  more  precious  fort  of 
them,  might  eafily  be  propagated  by 
Seeds,  Layers,  or  cuttings  into  plenty 
fufficient  even  to  fupply  thefe  vulgar 
uies  :  Thus  might  Barberries  be  now 
and  then  inferted  among  our  Hedges, 
which  with  the  Hips,  Haws  and  Cor¬ 
nel-Berries,  do  well  in  light  Lands, 
and  would  rather  be  planted  South, 
than  North  or  Weft.  Some  mix  their 
Hedges  with  Oaklings,  Afh,  and 
Fruit-trees  Town  or  planted,  which  is 
a  laudable  Improvement;  tho’  others 
recommend  Sets  all  of  one  fort  :  And 
indeed,  Timber-trees  in  the  Hedge, 
tho’  Contemporaries  with  it  do  fre¬ 
quently  wear  it  out  5  fuch  a  Planta¬ 
tion  therefore  fhould  rather  be  at 
fome  yards  near  the  Verges,  than  &i- 
redftly  in  them.  When  you  plant  any 
of  the  moft  robuft  Foreft- trees,  efpe- 
cially  Oak,  Elm,  or  Chefnut,  at  com¬ 
petent  fpaces,  and  in  rows,  you  fhould 
open  a  Ring  of  Ground,  at  about 
four  foot  diftance  from  the  Stem,  and 
prick  in  Quickfet-plants,  which  may 
a  while  after,  be  kept  clipped  at 
what  height  you  pleafe.  They  will 
be  exceeding  beautiful  to  the  Eye, 
prove  a  good  Fence,  and  yield  iifeful 
Bufhes,  Bavins,  and  if  unfhorn,  Hips, 
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and  Haws,  in  abundance. 

In  Cornwall,  the  Husbandmen  fe« 
Cure  their  Woods  and  Lands  with  high 
Mounds,  on  which  they  plant  Acorns, 
fo  that  the  Roots  of  their  Sprouts 
bind  in  the  ieffer  Mould  ;  and  form  a 
double  and  durable  Fence.  They  like* 
wile  make  Hedges  of  prickly  Furzes, 
ot  which  they  have  a  taller  fort.  See 
Furzes. 

A  considerable  fence  may  be  alfo 
made  of  Elder,  fee  of  reafonable 
lufiy  Truncheons,  much  like  the  Wil¬ 
low. 

FENNEL;  a  fweec  feented  Herb 
only  propagated  by  Seed  that  is  fmall, 
iongith,  oval,  and  frreaked  with 
greenifh  gray  ftreaks  ;  his  one  of  our 
Pallet  furnitures  that  is  feldom  tranf- 
planted,  and  refids  the  cold  of  the 
Winter  :  It  is  faved  in  Beds,  or  Bor¬ 
ders,  fpring-s  again  when  cut  ;  and 
ts  younged  and  tendered  fhoors  are 
he  bed  :  Its  Seed  is  gathered  in  Au- 
£«/?,  and  agrees  well  enough  with 
my  fort  of  Ground  :  The  tender 
prouting  1  ufts  and  Leaves  being  min¬ 
ted  are  eaten  alone  with  Vinegar,  or 
311  and  Pepp  er,  and  the  Italians  eat 
he  branched  Stalks  all  the  Winter 
ong .-  But  obferve,  there  is  a  very 
mail  green  Worm,  which  lbmetimes 
odges  in  the  dern  of  this  Stalk, 
vhich  is  to  be  taken  our,  as  the  red 
>ne  in  that  of  Cellery.  This  Plant 
s  effeftual  againd  the  Stone,  as  alfo 
o  provoke  Urine  ;  the  Root  of  it  is 

)pening5  anc],  the  Leaves  good  to  clear 
he  Eyes.  b 

FENNEL-APPLE  or  ANIS- 
YP P  L E,  is  fomewhat  ruffety  and  of  j 
gray  Colour,  near  that  of  a  Doe’s  j 
Seily  ;  it  never  grows  big,  and  in¬ 
lines  to  a  long  Figure  ;  its  pulp  is 
rery  fine,  the  Juice  much  Sugared  and 
‘erfumed  with  a  little  fmack  of  thofe 
^ants  from  whence  it  derives  its 
'lame  :  ’Tis  good  the  beginning  of 
December ,  and  keeps  till  February ,  or 
March  ;  a  very  pretty  Apple  every 
'ay  ;  but  that  tis  apt  to  wrinkle  and 
'ither. 

IENNIGREEK  or  FENU- 
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G  R  F  £  1C,  an  Herb  fo  call'd  from  Its 
growing  in,  great  abundance,  in  feve- 
rai  Parts  of  Greece  ;  the  Piant  and 
Seeds  are  very  much  us’d  in  Phyfical 
C  >m;:ofi.ions  i 

F  ENN  Y  LAND  S,  are  of  two 
forts,  i,  Thofe  that  are  only  drowned 
by  Up-laad  Floods  and  great  Rains  ; 
being  of  a  very  large  extent,  and  fitu- 
ate  upon  great  Levels,  fo  that  the 
Water  cannot  run  off  from  them,  till 
the  dry  Weather  helps  to  dry  it  up. 
l.  Thofe  that  are  condantly  wet,  on¬ 
ly  in  dry  times  fhallower  than  in  wet. 
In  Draining  either  of  thefe  forts  of 
Land,  two  things  are  to  be  obferv’d  5 
firft,  the  laying  of  them  abfolutely  dry, 
which  can  only  be  effefted  by  the  Me-* 
thod  produced  for  the  Draining  of 
Boggy  Lands  under  that  Head  ;  or  fe- 
condiy,  only  the  diverting  of  the 
Land-Floods,  Rains,  &c.  that  fall  on 
them  ;  the  former  makes  a  perfeff 
Cure,  and  the  other  only  renders  the 
Land  ferviceable  in  dry  Seafons,  and 
leaves  the  lefs  Water  for  the  Sun  to 
dry  up:  You  fhould  therefore  confider 
the  lowed:  part  of  the  Ground,  and 
take  care  to  carry  off  the  Land-Floods 
and  Streams  that  way,  before  any  at* 
tempt  in  order  to  a  through  Draining, 
left  your  Pains  and  Coft  prove  alto¬ 
gether  unfucceisful.  If  this  Point  be 
brought  to  bear,  then  let  your  princi¬ 
pal  Drains  be  made  wide  and  deep 
enough,  to  carry  off  the  Water  from 
the  wSiole  Level,  and  as  ftraight  as  is 
poffib'e,  conveying  all  your  fmall 
Drains  into  the  middle  one,  which  is 
the  chief  Article  of  the  Work  ;  ever 
obferving  to  keep  the  laid  Drains  lar- 
geft  at  the  Mouth,  and  to  narrow  them 
by  decrees,  as  they  run  more  up  into 
the  Lands,  which  Drains  fhould  al¬ 
ways  be  kept  cleanfed  in  Spring  and 
Autumn  from  Mud,  Weeds,  &c 
FERM  or  FARM,  a  Houfe  or 
Land  or  borh  taken  by  an  Indenture  of 
Leafe,  or  Leafe  Parole  by  word  of 
Mouth.  In  the  Northern  Parts  of 
Great- Britain,  this  is  call’d^  Fad,  in 
Lancafliire,  A  Ferm-holt,  and  in  Ef- 
fex,  h  Wike.  We  alfo  find  he  are  ad 
S  2  Firmam , 
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Tirmam ,  fometimes  to  fignify  among 
others,  as  much  as  to  let  or  fit  to 
farm  with  us  ;  and  the  Reafon  may 
be  grounded  upon  the  lure  Hold  fuch 
Perfons  have  above  Tenants  at  Will. 

To  FERMENT,  to  rife  or  puff 
up  as  Leaven  or  Yeft  does  5  to  work  j 
as  Ale,  Beer,  Cider,  or  other  Liquors 
may  do,  fo  as  to  clear  itfelf  from 
Dregs  and  Impurities, 

FERN,  or  FEARN,  a  wild 
Plant  very  common  in  dry  and  barren 
Places,  and  diftinguifh’d  into  Male 
and  Female:  ' Lis  one  of  the  word  of 
Weeds,  and  as  hard  to  deftroy,  where 
it  has  a  deep  Soil  to  root  in,  the  Roots 
of  it  in  fome  Grounds  being  found  to 
the  depth  of  eight  Foot :  The  bed 
Cure  is  often  mowing  it  while  in 
Grafs,  and  if  it  be  plough’d  up,  plen¬ 
tiful  Dunging  thereof  and  Allies  are 
very  good  ;  but  a  mod  certain  Remedy 
for  it  is  Urine.  However,  Fern  cut 
when  the  Sap  is  in  it,  and  left  to  rot 
upon  the  Ground,  is  a  very  great  Im¬ 
prover  of  Land  5  for  if  burnt  when  fo 
cut,  its  Afhes  will  yield  double  the 
quantity  of  Salt  that  any  other  Vege¬ 
table  can  do.  In  fever al  Places  of 
the  North,  the  Inhabitants  mow  it 
green,  and  burning  it  to  Allies,  make 
thofe  Afhes  up  into  Balls  with  a  little 
Water,  which  they  dry  in  the  Sun, 
and  make  ufe  of  them  to  wadi  their 
Linnen  with,  looking  upon  it  to  be 
near  as  good  as  Soap,  for  that  pur- 
pofe. 

FERRET,  a  little  Creature  like 
a  Weefel  that  naturally  breeds  in  Eng¬ 
land,  tho’  not  in  our  Neighbouring 
Countries,  and  is  tamed  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  fuch  as  keep  Warrens,  and 
others.  ’Tis  an  audacious  little  Bead, 
and  an  Enemy  to  all  others  but  of 
its  own  kind,  fucking  their  Blood, 
but  not  eating  their  Flefh  :  The  Body 
is  longer  for  the  proportion  than  the 
quantity  may  afford  ^  the  Colour  va¬ 
riable,  but  mod  commonly  of  a  yel- 
Jowifh  Sandy,  like  Wooll  dyed  in 
Urine  5  the  Head  little  like  a  Moufes  j 
fo  that  wherever  Ihe  can  put  it  in 
the  whole  gudy  enters  tafily  5  the 
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Eyes  are  fmall,  but  fiery,  like  a  red- 
hot  Iron,  and  therefore  they  mod 
clearly  fee  in  the  dark  5  their  Voice  is 
a  whining  cry  without  changing  •,  and 
they  have  only  two  Teeth  in  the  ne¬ 
ther  Chap,  danding  out  but  not  joyn- 
ed,  or  growing  together.  The  Males 
Genitals  are  of  a  bony  fubdance9  there¬ 
fore  always  diff,  and  of  equal  big- 
nefs,  and  the  pleafure  of  Copulation 
is  not  in  the  faid  pare,  but  in  the 
Mufcles,  Tunicles  and  Nerves ;  the 
Female  lies  down  and  bends  her  knees, 
and  cries  like  a  Cat  ^  She  goes  forty 
days  with  her  Young,  and  brings  forth 
feven  or  eight  at  a  time,  which  conti¬ 
nue  blind  fifty  days  after  they  are  Lit¬ 
ter’d  ^  and  within  forty  days  after 
they  can  fee,  they  may  be  ufed  as  their 
Dam  for  Profit  and  Recreation  when 
tamed.  They  are  fed  with  Milk  or 
Barley-bread,  and  they  can  faff  a  very 
long  time.  In  their  going  they  contrafr 
their  long  back,  making  it  dand  up¬ 
right,  and  in  the  middle,  round  like 
a  BowR  when  they  are  touched  they 
fmell  like  a  Martern,  and  they  deep 
very  much. 

Now  when  the  Warrener  has  occa- 
fion  to  ufe  thefe  Animals,  he  fird 
makes  a  noife  in  the  Warren  to  frigh¬ 
ten  what  Coneys  are  abroad  into  their 
Boroughs,  and  then  he  pitches  his 
Nets  ;  after  which  he  puts  his  Ferret 
into  the  Earth,  having  Bells  about  his 
Neck,  whofe  Mouth  mud  be  muzzled, 
fo  that  the  Ferret  may  not  feize,  but 
frighten  the  Coneys  out  of  their  Holes, 
and  afterwards  be  driven  by  Dogs  into 
the  Nets,  or  Hays  fo  planted  for  them. 

FETCH,  or  FITCH,  a  Fulfe, 
whereof  there  are  feveral  forts  5  but 
the  chiefed  are  the  Winter  and  Sum¬ 
mer  Vetches ;  the  one  being  Sown  be¬ 
fore  Winter,  and  bearing  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  Weather,  and  the  other 
not  lb  hardy,  and  Sown  in  the  Spring  ? 
they  are  a  good  drong  nourilhingFood 
to  Cattel,  either  given  in  draw  or 
without,  and  are  propagated  after  the 
manner  of  Peafe. 

FEVER,  a  Difeafe.  See  V ea- 
yer. 

EE- 
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FEVERFEW,  an  Herb  of  a 
cleaning  and  opening  Quality,  count¬ 
ed  excellent  for  all  Difeafes  of  the  Mo¬ 
ther,  and  good  againft  Feavers  :  Dou¬ 
ble  Feverfew,  in  Latin,  Tarthenium 
flore  pleno ,  is  like  the  Single,  only 
the  Flowers  are  thick  and  double  ; 
being  white,  and  fomewhat  yellow  in 
the.  middle.  They  are  encreas’d  by 
Slips  that  run  to  Flower  in  Augv.fi. 

FEWMETS  or  FEW M 1 S H* 
I N  G  (among  Hunters')  the  Dung  of 
3-  Dccr 

FIANTS  or  FUANTS,  the 
Dung  of  a  Badger  or  Fox,  and  of  all 
Vermin. 

FIBERS  or  FIBRES,  the 
threads  or  hair-like  Strings  of  Mufcles, 
Veins*  Plants,  Roots,  C 'src. 

FIG,  a  well  known  Fruit :  Alfo  a 
Difeafe  in  Horfes  which  bears  its 
Name  from  a  Wart  or  broad  piece  of 
Flefli  growing  upon  the  Frufh  towards 
the  Heel,  and  in  fhape  refembling  that 
Fruit :  It  comes  by  reafon  of  fome 
hurt  received  in  the  Foot,  being  not 
thoroughly  Cured,  or  by  a  Stub,  or 
Nail,  Bone,  Thorn,  or  Stone,  and 
'ometimes  by  an  over-reach  upon  the 
Heel,  or  Frufh.  The  general  Cure  is 
:o  cut  away  the  Hoof ;  fo  as  there 
nay  be  a  convenient  fpace  betwixt  the 
>ole  and  the  Hoof,  for  the  eafier  ef-  * 
effing  it ;  then  bind  a  piece  of 
>punge  clofe  on  the  Part,  which  will 
:at  of  the  Fig  to  the  very  Root,  and 
teal  the  Sore  with  a  Green  Ointment. 
Dtherwife  it  may  be  cut  clofe  with  an 
ncifion-Knife,  or  burnt  off  with  an 
lot  Iron,  which  is  the  better  way  ; 
?or  two  days  after,  lay  tried  Hogs- 
;reafe  thereon,  to  take  away  the  Fire  • 
hat  done,  take  the  tops  of  the  an- 
;rieft  Nettles  that  can  be  found,  pound 
hem  very  fmall  and  lay  them  upon  a 
dnnen-Cloath,  juft  the  bignefs  of  a 
ug  ;  then  ftrew  Powder  of  Verde- 
reafe  upon  the  chopt  Nettles,  (which 
iuft  be  done  before  you  lay  ic  on  the 
iorrance)  and  fo  bind  it  upon  the  Part, 
snewing  it  every  day  till  the  Hoof 
as  recovered  the  Fire.  There  are  alfo 
’rtaiti  big  and  hard  Excrefcences  call’d 
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Hggs,  commonly  fallen ’d  on  the  in  fide 
of  one  of  the  Jaw  bones,  and  yet  no 
Sign  at  all.  of  the  Glanders.  They 
may  be  removed  by  the  Inciiion-knife, 
and  the  Roots  of  them  eaten  away 
with  Powders  ;  but  the  neateft  Me¬ 
thod  is  by  tying  them  hard  about  the 
Roots  in  the  decreafe  of  the  Moon, 
with  a  thread  of  Crimfon-ftik,  and 
then  anointing  them  every  Day  with 
the  Juice  of  Purflain. 

F  I G-A  P  P  LE  ;  its  Tree  yields  no 
Bloffoms  as  is  uftia]  wf-ch  all  other 
Apple-Trees  ;  neither  has  the  Fruit 
any  Core  or  Kernel  in  it,  refembling 
a  Fig,  and  differing  from  other  Ap¬ 
ples  C  yet  it  is  a  very  good  Table-Fruit 
and  Lafting. 

FIG- 1 N  D I A  N,  a  Plant,  the  Leaves 
of  which  fpring  out  of  ore  another, 
from  one  Leaf  fet  in  the  Earth,  that 
takes  Root,  and  puts  forth  others  : 
They  are  thick,  flat,  round-pointed, 
and  of  a  pale-green,  at  whofe  Tops 
in  June  break  forth  Flowers,  fet  with 
two  rows  of  pale-yellow  Leaves,  with 
a  yellow  thrum  $  and  when  they  are 
paft  the  head,  they  flood  on,  grow 
bigger  in  form  of  a  Fig,  but  never 
come  to  perfection  in  England.  This 
Plant  is  to  be  fet  in  Pots,  and  Houfed 
in  Winter,  or  elfe  the  Frofts  will  de- 
ftroy  it. 

FIG-TREE,  fhould  be  Planted 
in  a  very  warm  place,  againft  a  Wall, 
defended  from  the  North,  and  North- 
Eaft  Winds,  every  old  Tree  whereof- 
will  yield  plenty  of  Suckers,  fit  to 
raife  new  ones.  If  fmall  Fig-trees  be 
planted  in  Pots,  or  large  Eoxes,  after 
the  manner  of  Orange-trees,  and  be 
put  into  jfpme  Houfe  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  November ,  till  April,  without 
Fire,  or  any  other  Curioficy,  you  may 
have  early  Figs,  and,  perhaps,  a  fur¬ 
ther  Crop  :  But  when  they  are  taken 
out  from  thence,  let  them  be  fet  under 
a  South-Wall,  and  if  the  Nights  prove 
Frofty,  they  muft  be  taken  in  for 
three  or  four  Nights  :  They  fhould 
be  Watered  at  firft  fetting  our,  and 
Weekly  after,  and  oftener  when  they 
are  towards  ripening.  Here  it  is  ob- 
S  3  fervable, 
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Hi-vable,  that  this  Tree  will  not  adroit 
of  Pruning  as  other  Trees  do  ;  that 
is  to  fay,  its  tender  Branches  are  not 
ffo  be  fhorten’d,  be.caufe  it  puts  forth 
its  Fruit  chiefly  at  the  extremities  of 
the  laft  Year's  Shoot,  and  generally  at 
the  three  daft  Eyes  ;  fo  that  if  you 
take  away  any  part  thereof,  you  cut 
off  and  deftroy  fo  much  Fruit.  How¬ 
ever,  this  fhould  not  hinder  you  from 
taking  out  the  great  Wood  entirely, 
or  from  cutting  fome  of  the  weak 
fmaller  Shoots,  as  clofe  to  the  Root  or 
any  great  Wood  as  is  poffible  ;  tbefe 
being  of  no  ufe  but  to  draw  the  Sap 
quite  out.  This  Work  is  to  be  done 
no  earlier  than  the  latter  end  of 
March,  for  fear  of  Frofts  and  cold 
Rains  ;  only  ’tis  advifeable  to  tack 
its  beft  and  biggeft  Branches  clofe  to 
the  Wall  in  November ,  for  the  better 
Iheltering  of  them  from  extreme  Frofts 
In  the  Winter.  The  great  blew  Fig, 
is  mo  ft  in  efteetn,  and  next  to  it  the 
Dwarf-blew  Fig,  being  much  lefts  in 
Tree  and  Fruit,  but  better  tailed,  and 
fooner  Ripe.  The  Fig-Tree  dreads 
the  great  Colds  of  Winter,  which 
are  capable  of  Freezing  its  whole 
Flead,  unlefs  extremely  well  covered  $ 
it  is  like  wife  fubjeftt  in  the  fame  Sea- 
fon,  to  have  the  loweft  part  of  its  ftem 
gnawed  by  Rats  or  Garden-  Mice  ; 
which  makes  it  pine  away  and  die. 

To  eat  too  many  of  the  Fruit  of 
this  Tree,  is  prejudicial  to  the  Sto¬ 
mach  and  other  wife;  and  ’cis  neceft- 
fary,  when  they  are  eaten,  to  drink 
frefh  Water  after  them,  whereby  they 
End  an  eaiier  defeent  into  the  bottom 
pf  the  Stomach,  and  their  heat  is  al¬ 
lay'd  ;  or  elfe  Pomegranates  may  be 
eaten  after  them,  and  other  Food, 
Sauced  with  the  juice  of  Oranges  and 
Sorrel. 

FILACEOUS,  (among  Herb  a  * 
lifts)  full  of  Filaments,  i.  e.  fmall 
threads  or  things  about  the  Roots  of 
Plants. 

FI  LANDERS  ;  are  Worms  as 
fmall  as  a  Thread,  and  about  an  Inch 
long,  that  lye  wrapt  up  in  a  thin 
Skin  or  Net?  near  the  reins  of  an 

■  ‘  '  ’  ‘  •  1  V  i-  >  •  ;  '  .  f  •  r 
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Hawk,  a  part  from  cither  Gut  or 
Gorge  ;  you  may  know  when  a  Hawk 
is  troubled  therewith,  by  her  Poverty, 
ruffling  her  Train,  draining  the  Fift# 
or  Pearch  with  her  Pounces  ;  and, 
laftly,  by  Croaking  in  the  Night, 
when  the  F'tlanders  prick  her  :  The 
Malady  fhould  be  remedied  betimes, 
before  thefe  Worms  have  enlarged 
themfelves  from  their  proper  ftation, 
roving  elfe  where,  to  the  Hawk's  utter 
Defti uiftion  :  They  muft  not  be  killed 
as  other  W'orms  are,  for  fear  of  Im- 
poftumes  from  their  Corruption,  be¬ 
ing  incapable  to  pals  away  wiffl  the 
Hawk' s  Meat  ;  but  only  ftupify  them, 
that  they  may  be  offenlive  but  feldom  *, 
and  that  is  done  thus;  take  a  Head  of 
Garlick,  cutting  away  the  otitmoft 
Rind  ;  then  with  a  Bodkin  heated  in 
the  Fire,  make  holes  in  fome  Cloves  ; 
and  deep  them  in  Oil  three  days  ; 
after  thar,  give  your  Hawk  one  of 
the  Cloves  down  her  Throat,  and  for 
forty  days,  fhe  will  not  be  troubled 
with  Filanders  ;  belides,  if  fhe  be 
low,  a  Clove  of  this  Garlick  once  a 
Month  will  not  be  amifs,  by  way  of 
prevention^  2.  Others  prelcribe  the 
following  Medicine  :  “  Take  half  a 
“  do?en  Cloves  of  Garlick  boil  d  in 
“  Milk,  till  they  be  very  tender, 
c;  which  then  take  out  and  dry  the 
tC  Milk  out  of  them  ;  that  done,  put 
ts  them  into  a  Spoonful  of  the  bed 
“  Oil  of  Olives  that  can  be  got  ;  and 
when  die  hath  caft,  give  her  them  in 
the  morning,  and  feed  her  not  till 
two  hours  after ;  but  be  fure  it  be 
warm  Meat,  and  not  much  ;  keep  her 
warm  that  day,  for  fear  of  her  tak¬ 
ing  cold  ;  give  her  the  Oil  with  the 
Garlick ,  and  obferve,  that  they  muft 
deep  all  night. 

FILBERDS;  the  beft  fort  of 
fmall  Nuts,  are  worthy  to  be  planted 
in  Orchards  or  Gardens,  and  are 
rais’d  from  Nuts  fet  in  the  Earth,  ot 
Suckers  from  the  Roots  of  an  old 
Tree,  or  may  be  grafted  on  the  com¬ 
mon  Hazle-Nut ;  They  delight  in  a 
fine,  mellow,  light  Ground,  but  will 
grow  almoft  any  where,  efpecially  iF 

defended 
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defended  from  violent  and  cold  Winds. 
The  Tree  is  eafiiy  propagated,  bears 
well,  and  is  of  two  for  is,  the  Whits , 
and  the  Red ;  but  the  former  is  the 
beft.  There  is  alfo  another  kind, 
call’d,  The  Filberd  of  Conflantinople , 
the  Leaves  and  Fruits  whereof,  are 
bigger  than  either  of  the  former  ; 
and  befides  thefe,  an  excellent  large 
plump  Nut,  that  has  an  excellent 
Kernel,  the  bed  of  which  have  a  very 
thin  Shell. 

Their  Fruit  is  more  nouriihing  than 
the  common  Nuts,  yet  hard  to  diged, 
and  caufe  Windinefs,  which  begets 
much  Choler,  and  pains  in  the  Head, 
efpeciaily  if  too  great  a  quantity  of  ; 
them  be  eaten,  and  too  often  5  as  a  ; 
remedy  for  that,  fuch  as  are  frefh 
mud  be  taken,  and  in  the  Summer 
deep’d  in  Water,  with  a  little  Su¬ 
gar  on  them;  and  the  dry  only  in 
Winter.  Young  Men,  and  thofe  that 
Labour,  and  have  a  ftrong  Stomach, 
may  eat  them  often. 

FILLET,  an  Apple  of  two  forts, 
in  great  efteem  for  its  delicate  vinous 
Juice  ;  the  Summer  filet  yielding  Li¬ 
quor  for  prefent  ufe,  and  the  Winter- 
fillet  for  lading  Cider. 

FILLETS,  the  Loins  of  a  Horfe, 
which  begin  at  the  place  where  the 
hinder  part  of  the  Saddle  reds. 

FILLY-FOAL,  a  Mare-colt. 

FILM,  a  thin  Skin  within  the 
Body,  dividing  feveral  parts  of  the 
Flefh.  In  Plants,  that  thin  woody 
Skin,  which  feparates  the  Seeds  in  the 
Pods,  and  keeps  them  a-part. 

FILM  White  (upon  a  Horfe' s  Eye) 
may  be  remov’d  by  lifting  up  the 
Eye-lids,  after  the  Eye  has  been  wafh’d 
with  Wine ,  and  ftroaking  it  gently 
with  ones  Thumb  with  Wheat-flower : 
Common  Salt  or  Salt  of  Lead ,  beat 
fine,  and  put  into  the  Eye,  is  likewife 
proper  to  confume  a  Film  :  Or  yoil 
may  put  a  little  Salt  into  your  Moutli 
in  the  Morning  fading,  and  after  it  is 
diffolv’d,  walh  the  Horfe’s  Eye  with 
your  Spittle :  But,  above  all,  there  is 
nothing  fo  effectual  as  Sal  Armoniacle 
beaten  and  put  into  the  Eye,  and  re- 
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peated  every  Day,  till  the  Film  be  ta¬ 
ken  off. 

F I M  A  S  H I N  G,  (among  Hunters ) 
the  Dunging  of  any  fort  of  wild 
I3eafts. 

FIN  ARY,  the  fecond  Forge  of 
an  Iron-Mill,  where  the  Piggs  are 
work’d  into  grofs  Iron,  and  prepared 
for  the  Cbafety  :  It  is  an  open  Hearth, 
as  well  as  the  latter,  on  which  the 
Workmen  place  great  heaps  of  Sea- 
coal,  and  behind,  Bellows,  like  thofe 
of  the  Furnaces,  but  nothing  near  fo 
large:  They  fird  put  their  Pigs  into 
it,  placing  three  or  four  of  them  to¬ 
gether  behind  the  Fire,  with  a  little 
of  one  end  thrud  into  it,  where 
foft’ning  by  degrees,  they  dir  and 
work  them  with  long  hairs  of  Iron, 
till  the  Metal  runs  together  with  a 
round  Mafs  or  Lump,  which  they  call 
a  Half -bloom  ;  this  they  take  out,  and 
giving  it  a  few  droaks  with  their  Sled¬ 
ges,  they  carry  it  to  a  great  weighty 
Hammer,  iaifed  by  the  motion  of  die 
Water-wheel,  where  applying  it  dex* 
t’roufly  to  the  Blows,  they  prefently 
beat  it  out  into  a  thick  fhort  Square, 
which  they  put  into  the  Finary  again, 
and  heating  it  red-hot,  they  work  it 
out  under  the  fame  Hammer,  till  ie 
come  Into  the  fhape  of  a  Bar  in  the 
middle,  with  two  fquare  Knobs  in 
the  ends.  Lad  of  all,  they  give  it 
other  heatings  in  the  Chafery,  and 
more  workings  under  the  Hammer,  till 
they  have  brought  their  Iron  into 
Bars  of  feveral  fhapes  and  fizes,  in 
which  fafhion  they  expofe  them  to 
Sale. 

FINGERS  BREADTH,  a 
Meafure  of  two  Barley-corns  in  length, 
and  four  laid  fide  to  fide. 

FIR  or  FIR-TREE,  (in  Latin, 
Abies )  is  eafiiy  rais'd  of  the  Kernels 
and  Nuts  which  may  be  got  out  of 
their  Cones  and  Clogs,  by  expofing 
them  a  little  before  the  Fire,  or  warm 
Water,  till  they  begin  to  gape,  and 
are  ready  to  deliver  themfelves  of 
their  numerous  Burdens.  There  are 
two  principal  forts  of  Fir ,  the  Mile, 
and  Female  :  The  Male  is  bigger, 

S  4  mot© 
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more  beautiful  and  tapering,  of  an 
harder  Wood,  and  more  rough  Leaf. 
One  fort  call’d  the  Spanifh  Fir,  bears  its 
Leaf  like  Rofemary,  with  a  white  P  ib 
underneath  h  this  is  fuppos’d  to  be 
the  Female,  and  is  much  •  the  fofter 
and  whiter.  That  which  Workmen 
call  the  Dram ,  and  comes  from  Nor¬ 
way,  long,  ftraight,  clear,  and  or  a 
yellow  and  more  Cedar-colour,  is  pre- 
fer’d  before  the  White,  for  Flooring 
and  Wainfcoting.  Thofe  of  Pruffia 
and  Norway  are  bed  for  Mads,  except 
thofe  of  New  England,  which  are  pre¬ 
ferable  to  all.  There  are  Fir-trees  of 
wonderful  talnefs  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland ,  but  grow  in  unacceffible 
places,  yet  it’s  thought  they  might  be 
come  at  by  Indudry.  Sow  the  Seeds 
in  Beds  or  Cafes  at  any  time  during 
March  5  when  they  peep,  defend  them 
carefully  with  Furzes,  or  the  like 
Fence,  from  Birds,  which  are  apt  to 
pull  them  up.  The  Beds  mud  be 
fhelterd  from  the  Southern  AfpeFt, 
with  fome  Screen  of  Reed,  or  thick 
■Hedge  *,  fow  them  in  (hallow  Rills 
not  above  half  an  inch  deep,  and  co¬ 
ver  them  with  fine  light  Mould  5  when 
they  are  rifen  a  Finger  in  height,  lift 
fome  more  Earth  about  them,  efpeci- 
ally  the  Pines  which  are  apter  to  lwag. 
You  may  tranfplant  them  at  two  or 
three  years  growth  5  when  they  have 
got  good  root,  they'll  make  prodigious 
Shoots,  but  not  for  the  fird  three  or 
four  years.  They  grow  in  moift,  or 
barren,  gravel,  and  poor  Lands,  if 
not  Qver-fandy  and  light,  and  without 
a  loamy  Ligature:  Before  Sowing,  if 
for  large  defigns,  turn  the  Ground  up 
a  foot  deep,  fowing  or  fetting  vour 
Seeds  at  a  hands-breath  didance,  and 
riddle  Earth  upon  them  In  five  or 
fix  Weeks  they  will  peep.  When  you 
tranfplant,  water  them  well  before¬ 
hand,  and  cut  the  Clod  about  the 
Root,  as  you  do  Melons ,  out  of  the 
hot  Red*  and  knead  it  clofe  to  them, 
like  an  Egg.  Thus  they  may  fafely 
he  fent  many  Miles  5  but  the  tops 
mud  not  be  bruis’d,  or  cut,  for  that 
dwarfs  them  for  ever*  One  kind  will 
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take  of  Slips  or  Layers,  interr’d  about 
the  latter  end  of  Augujl,  and  kept 
moiit. 

The  bed  time  to  tranfplant  them  is 
the  beginning  of  April,  They  thrive 
mainly  in  a  did,  hungry  Clay,  or  ra¬ 
ther  Loam,  but  not  in  an  over-light  or 
rich  Soil.  Fill  the  holes  therefore 
with  barren  Earth,  if  your  Ground  be 
improper  of  itfelf  5  and  if  the  Clay 
be  too  diff,  fill  them  with  a  little 
Sand,  removing  the  Trees  with  as 
much  about  the  Root  as  is  poffible, 
tho’  the  Fir  will  better  endure  a  naked 
tranfplantation,  than  die  Pine.  If  you 
mud  needs  tranfplant  towards  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  Summer,  lay  a  pretty  deal 
of  Horfe-Litter  upon  the  Surface  of 
the  Ground  to  keep  off  the  Heat,  and 
in  Winter  the  Cold,  but  let  no  Dung 
touch  eidier  Stem  or  Root  :  They  may 
aifo  be  lowed  in  February.  They  will 
make  a  fnoot  the  fird  year  of  an  inch, 
next  an  Handful,  the  third  year  diree 
Foot,  and  thence -forward  above  a 
Yard  Annually.  When  you  trampiant 
them)  or  Pine-trees,  never  diminilh 
their  Heads,  nor  be  bufie  with  their 
Roots.  If  you  find  any  of  diem  bruis’d 
or  much  broke,  it  is  proper  to  fear 
diem  widi  a  hot  Iron  to  prevent  their 
bleeding.  When  you  disbranch  them, 
do  it  with  great  caution  about  March , 
or  elfe  in  September  5  then  it  is  bed 
to  prune  up  the  Side-Branches  clofe  to 
the  Trunk,  cutting  off  all  thkt  are  a- 
bove  a  year  old  ,  it  you  fuffer  them 
too  long,  they’ll  grow  too  big  ^  and 
die  Scar  will  be  more  apt  to  fpend  die 
Tree  in  Gum  5  upon  which  accidenc, 
rub  over  their  Wounds  with  a  mixture 
of  Cow- dung.  The  Firs  grow  tailed, 
being  planted  realonable  clofe  toge- 
dier,  but  fuffer  nodiing  to  thrive 
under  diem  :  They  affeFt,  cold,  high, 
and  rocky  Grounds  5  yet  thofe  which 
grow  on  the  more  Soudiern  Quarters, 
thrive  bed,  and  make  the  bed  Tim¬ 
ber:  They  abhor  all  Dunging,  nor 

will  they  endure  much  to  have  the 
Earth  open’d  abouc  their  Roots  for 
Ablaqueation.  A  Fir,  for  the  fird 

half'  dozen,  years.  Teems  to  dand,  or 
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at  leaft  makes  no  conliderable  advance; 
but  when  thro’ly  Rooted,  comes  on 
wonderfully.  Sir  Norton  Katcbbull  had 
a  Fir-Tree  of  his  own  railing,  that  fhot 
no  lei's  than  <5o  Foot  high  in  little 
more  than  20  Years  ;  and  in  Harefield- 
Fark  in  the  County  of  Middtefex , 
there  were  two  Trees  planted  in  1603, 
that  are  now  goodly  Mads,  the  big- 
geft  being  8  s  Foot  high,  and  contain  by 
Calculation,  146  Foot  of  good  Timber. 
None  of  thefe  Mountain-Trees  Ihould 
be  planted  deep,  but  as  fhallow  as  may 
be  for  their  competent  fupport  ;  tho’  Fir 
may  be  fuccefsfully  propagated  of  Lay¬ 
ers.  It's  fuppofed  formerly  they  grew 
plentifully  here,  becaufe  of  the  multi¬ 
tudes  of  them  found  bury: ’d  under  ground 
in  Cumberland ,  Cbejbire ,  Staffordshire, 
and  Lancafftire.  In  Scotland ,  there’s  a 
beautiful  Fir ,  or  rather  Fine,  which 
grows  upon  the  Mountains,  the  Seeds 
of  which,  Mr.  Evelyn  prefer r*d  to  all 
others,  becaufe,  fays  he,  they  grow 
very  ereff,  fix  themfelves  Hourly,  and 
need  no  fupport.  Fir  rots  quickly  in 
Salt-water,  but  not  fo,  foon  in  firelh. 
JTis  ufeful  for  the  upper  parts  of 
Merchants  Ships,  becaufe  of  its  light- 
nefs.  Fir  is  exceeding  fmooth  to  po- 
li(h  on,  and  therefore  does  well  under 
Gilding- work  :  It  takes  Black  equal 
with  the  Fear-tree  :  It  is  ferviceable 
to  Carvers,  for  Capitals,  Fefioons ,  nay 
Statues ,  especially  being  gilded  ;  by 
reafon  of  the  eafinefs  of  the  Grain  to 
work,  and  to  take  the  Tool  every 
way.  The  heart  of  Deal  kept  dry, 
is  everlafting,  and  agrees  beft  with 
the  Giew  of  any  Wood.  It  is  alfo 
excellent  for  Beams,  and  other  Tim¬ 
ber-work  in  Houfes,  being  both  light 
and  exceeding  ftrong,  It’s  good  for 
Bars  and  Bolts  of  Doors,  as  well  as 
for  the  Doors  themfelves  ;  and  for 
the  Beams  of  Coaches.  Moft  part  of 
Venice  and  Amflerdam  is  Built  on 
Piles  of  this  Timber  driven  into 
Boggy- places  5  there  being  mo  fewer 
than  13659  great  Marts  of  it  under 
the  New  Stadthoufe  of  Amflerdam. 
It’s  beft  of  any  for  Scaffolding.  An 
incredible  Summ  that  is  exported  hence 
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for  this  Timber,  every  year  to  the 
Northern-Countries,  might  be  fav’d, 
were  we  Induftrious  at  Home.  Moft 
of  our  Pot-afhqs  we  have  from  Fir,  as 
alio  Torches *  Bartbolinus ,  in  his  Me- 
dicina  Danorum,  difclaims  againft  tire 
ufe  of  Hops  in  Beer,  as  of  a  Malig¬ 
nant  and  Peftilemial  Influence  ;  and 
inftead  of  it,  would  fubrtitute  the 
Shavings  of  Deal-Boards,  which,  he 
fays,  gives  a  grateful  odour  to  the 
Drink  ;  and  we  find  by  experience, 
how  Soveraign  thole  Refinous  Woods, 
the  cops  of  Fine  and  Fir ,  are  againft 
the  Scurvey ,  Gravel  in  the  Kidneys,  &c. 
The  Bark  of  Fine,  heal  Ulcers,  the 
Inner-rind  cut  fmalJ,  bruis’d  and 
boild  in  ftore  of  Water,  is  excellent 
for  Burns  and  Scalds,  walking  the 
Sore  with  the  Decoftion,  and  apply¬ 
ing  the  fofcen’d  Bark.  The  Diftilled- 
water  of  the  green  Cones,  takes 
away  Wrinkles  in  the  Face  5  dipping 
Cloths  therein,  and  laying  them  on 
ir,  it  is  a  good  Cofmetick,  The  Ker¬ 
nels  are  of  admirable  ufe  for  Emul¬ 
sions,  and  plantations  of  them  improve 
the  Air  by  their  Balfamick  Smell. 

That  call’d  the  Spruce  Fir  is  excellent 
^oodfor  railing  Efpa/iers,  and  the  beft  way 
is  to  make  the  Borders  of  good  Earth, 
to  have  healthy  young  Firs ,  thriving 
Plants  of  two  fizes,  the  large  ft  three  and 
an  half  or  four  foot,  the  lefter  two  foot  5 
the  firft  to  be  planted  about  eight  foot 
a  funder,  with  the  (mailer  ftze  planted 
between  ;  great  care  muft  be  taken  of 
them  for  the  three  firft  years,  to  water 
and  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds;  but 
they  (hottld  not  be  clipp'd  juft  againft 
Winter,  for  that  caufes  the  Tree  to 
look  rufty  in  the  depth  of  Winter  ; 
yet  if  it  be  done  a  little  after  Midfum- 
mer,  they  appear  of  a  lovely  beauti¬ 
ful  Green.  The  benefit  and  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  fort  of  Fir  more  than 
any  other,  is,  that  it  will  endure  cut¬ 
ting  or  clipping  better  ;  and  that  after 
clipping  it  thickens  well,  being  for 
this  ufe  the  beft  fort  of  Ever-greens, 
and  of  the  moft  fpeedy  growth. 

FIRE,  one  fof  the  four  Elements, 
as  a  Prognoftick  of  the  Weather,  is 

con- 
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condder'd  in  this  manner  r  That  if 
Coals  of  Fire  fliine  very  bright,  and 
the  Flame  wave  to  and  fro,  or  that 
of  a  Candle  alfo,  ’tis  an  indication  of 
Wind}  but  when  in  Chimneys,  Fires 
burn  whiter  than  ordinary,  and  with 
a  murmuring  noife,  it  denotes  Tem- 
pefts  :  But  when  Bunches  like  Mufh- 
rooms  grow  on  the  Wick  of  a  Candle 
or  Lamp,  it  prefages  Heat 9  as  Fire 
fhining  much,  or  fcalding  or  burning  J 
more  than  ordinary,  foreihews  Cold  9 
and  the  contrary,  denotes  the  con¬ 
trary.  And  farther,  the  crackling  or 
breaking  of  Wood  in  the  Fire  more 
than  ufual,  fignifies  Wind,  as. a  Flame’s 
calling  forth  many  fparkles  does  the 
fame  thing  9  whereas,  if  the  Oil 
fparkle  in  the  Lamps,  or  Allies  coagu¬ 
late  or  grow  in  lumps,  they  denote 
Rains  9  and  the  Fire’s  burning  vio¬ 
lently  in  Cold  Weather,  and  mak¬ 
ing  a  noife  like  the  treading  of  Snow, 
is  an  ufual  prefage  of  Snow  falling. 

FIRKIN,  a  fort  of  Liquid  Mea- 
fure,  the  fourth  part  of  a  Barrel,  con¬ 
taining  eighc  Gallons  of  Ale,  Soap, 
or  Herrings,  9  Gallons  of  Beer,  and 
1  of  Gallons  of  Salmon  or  Eels. 

FISH;  as  to  the  quality  of  breed¬ 
ing  them,  Stis  fcarce  to  be  found  out 
by  any  certain  Symptom  5  for  fome 
very  promifmg  Ponds  do  not  prove 
fervictable  that  way.  One  of  the  bed 
Indications  of  a  breeding  Pond,  is 
when  there  is  good  ftore  of  Rufh 
and  Grazing  about  it,  with  gravelly 
Shoals,  fuch  as  Horfe-ponds  uihally 
have}  fo  that  when  a  Water  takes 
thus  to  breeding,  with  a  few  Milters 
and  Spawners,  two  or  three  of  each, 
a  whole  Country  may  be  flock’d  in  a 
jihort  time.  Eels  and  Perch  are  of 
very  good  ufe  to  keep  down  the  flock 
of  Fifh  9  for  they  prey  much  upon  the 
fpawm  and  fry  of  bred  Filh,  and  will 
probably  deftroy  the  fuperfluity  of 
them.  As^  for  Pike,  Perch,  Tench, 
Roach,  &c.  they  are  obferv’d  to  breed 
in  almoft  any  Waters,  and  very  nume- 
roufiy  9  only  Eels  never  breed  in 
landing  Watdrs  that  are  Without 
Springs  9  and  in,  fuch  are  neither 
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found  nor  encreafe,  t^ut  by  putting  in, 
yet  where  Springs  are  they  are  never 
wanting  t.ho*  not  put  in.  And,  which 
is  mod  flrange  of  all,  no  Perfon  ever 
faw  in  an  Eel  the  lead  token  of  pro¬ 
pagation,  either  by  Milt  or  Spawn  ; 
fo  that  whether  they  breed  at  all,  and 
how  they  are  produced,  are  Queftions 
equally  myderious,  and  never  as  yet 
refolved- 

For  the  Method  of  feeding  Fifh, 
take  the  following  Remarks  9  1.  In  3 
Stew,  thirty  or  forty  Carps  may  be 
kept  up  from  O&ober  to  March ,  with¬ 
out  feeding  9  and  by  fifhing  with  Tra- 
mels  or  Flews  in  March  or  April,  you 
may  take  from  your  great  Waters  to 
recruit  the  Stews  9  but  you  mud  not 
fail  to  feed  all  Summer  from  March  to 
OHober  again,  as  condantly  as  cooped 
Chickens  are  fed,  and  will  turn  to 
as  good  an  account  2,  The  Care  of 
]  feeding  is  bed  committed  to  a  Butler 
or  Gardiner,  who  fhould  be  always  at 
hand  9  becaufe  the  condancy  and  re¬ 
gularity  of  ferving  the  Filh,  conduces 
very  much  to  their  well  eating  and 
thriving.  3.  Any  fort  of  Grain  boil’d 
is  good  to  feed  with,  efpecialiy  Peafe, 
and  Malt  coarfe  ground  9  the  Grains 
after  Brewing  while  frefbl  and  fweet 
are  very  proper  9  but  one  Bulhel  of 
Mait  not  brew  d  will  go  as  far  as  two 
of  Grains  9  Chippings  of  Bread  and 
Ores  of  a  Table,  deep’d  in  Tap- 
droppings  of  fhong  Beer  or  Ale,  are 
excellent  food  for  Carps  :  Of  thefe 
the  quantity  of  two  Quarts  to  thirty 
Carps  every  Day,  is  fufftcient,  and  fo 
feed  Morning  and  Evening,  is  better 
than  once  a  Day  only,  4.  There  is  a 
fort  of  Food  for  Fifh  that  may  be 
called  Accidental,  and  is  no  lefs  im¬ 
proving  than  the  bed  that  can  be  pro¬ 
vided  9  and  that  is,  when  the  Pools 
happen  to  receive  the  Wafh  of  Com¬ 
mons,  where  many  Sheep  have  Fa¬ 
ilure,  the  Water  is  enrich’d  by  the 
Soil,  and  will  feed  a  much  greater 
Number  of  Carps  than  other  wife  1c 
would  do  9  and  farther,  the  Dung 
that  falls  from  Cattel  ftanding  in  the 
Water  in  hot  Weather,  is  alfo  a  very 

great 
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great  Nourifhment  to  Fifh.  5.  More  I 
particularly,  the  moft  proper  Food  to 
raife  2 ikes  to  an  extraordinary  fatnefs, 
is  Eels,  and  without  them  ’cis  not  to 
be  done  but  in  a  long  time  ;  otherwife 
fmall  Perches  are  the  belt  Meat  you  can 
give  them.  Breams  put  into  a  Pike* 
pond,  breed  exceedingly,  and  are  fit  to 
maintain  Pikes,  that  will  take  care 
they  fhall  not  encreafe  over-much  ;  the 
numerous  fry  of  Roaches  and  Rouds 
which  come  from  the  greater  Pools 
into  the  Pikes-Quarters  will  like  wife 
be  good  Diet  lor  them.  6.  Pikes  in  all 
Streams,  and  Carps  in  hungryfpringing 
Waters,  being  fed  at  certain  times, 
will  come  up  and  take  their  Meat  al- 
moft  from  your  Hand  5  and  it  is  a 
diverting  Object,  to  fee  the  greed i- 
neis  and  driving  that  will  be  among 
them  for  the  good  Bits,  with  the 
boldnefs  they’ll  attain  to  by  conftant 
and  regular  Feeding.  7.  The  moft 
convenient  Feeding-place  is  towards 
the  Mduih  of  the  Pond,  at  the  depth 
of  about  half  a  Yard  5  for  by  that 
means  the  Deep  will  be  kept  clean  and 
neat,  as  it  were  a  Parlour  to  retire  to, 
and  reit  in  ;  The  Meat  thrown  into 
the  Water  without  other  trouble  will 
be  pick’d  up  by  the  Fifh,  and  nothing 
fihall  be  loft  ;  yet  there  are  feveral  in- 
genious  Devices  for  giving  them  Food, 
efpecially  Peafe  5  as  a  fquare  Board 
let  down  with  the  Meat  upon  it  by 
the  four  Corners,  whence  a  String 
comes,  made  fall:  to  the  end  of  a  Stick 
like  a  Scale,  which  may  be  readily 
managed,  8.  When  Fifh  are  fed  in 
the  larger  Pools  or  Ponds,  where 
their  Numbers  are  alfo  great,  there 
will  be  fome  Expence  as  well  as  Pains  ; 
but  as  foon  as  they  are  taken  out,  and 
it  appears  how  they  are  thriven, 
you’ll  allow  both  well  employ’d.  Ei¬ 
ther  Malt  boiled  or  frefti  Grains,  is 
the  beft  Food  in  this  cafe,  and  what  is 
not  fupply’d  from  your  own  Manfion- 
houfb  may  be  had  of  Neighbour- Vi- 
fruallers,  who  will  be  willing  for  a 
fmall  confideration  to  throw  into  the 
Water,  at  a  Place  appointed,  a  certain 
quantity  every  Brewing.  Thus  Carps 
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may  be  fed  and  rais’d  like  Capons 
and  Tenches  will  feed  as  well,  but 
Perch  are  not  for  a  Stew  in  Feeding* 
time.  - 

As  to  the  Benefits  that  redound  from 
the  keeping  of  Fifh,  befides  furnilh- 
ing  your  Table,  obliging  your  Friends, 
and  railing  Money  ;  your  Land  will 
be  vaftly  improv’d,  fo  as  to  be  really 
worth  and  yield  more  this  way,  than 
by  any  other  Employment  whatfoever : 
For  fuppofe  it  even  to  be  Meadow  of 
2  L  per  Acre;  four  Acres  in  Pond, 
will  return  you  every  Year  a  choufand 
fed  Carps,  from  the  leaft  the  to  four¬ 
teen  or  fifteen  Inches  long  ;  befides 
Pikes,  Perch,  Tench  and  other  Fry : 
The  Caips  aie  Saleable,  and  w  ill 
bring  6  d.  $>d  and  perhaps  12  d.  a 
piece,  amounting  in  all  to  2$/.  which 
is  6  /.  5  s.  per  Acre,  a  little  Charge  of 
Carriage  only  to  be  deduced.  Now, 
in  the  felling  of  Fifh,  observe  that  it 
is  beft  co  be  content  with  the  Market- 
price,  as  moft  are  for  other  vendible 
Commodities:  Thus  for  Ca  ps,  be¬ 
tween  thirteen,  fourteen  and  lixteen 
Inches,  meafuring  from  Nofe  end  to 
Tail-end  12  d  is  a  good  Price;  fel¬ 
ling  to  die  Nobility  or  Gentry  may 
produce  1  d.  more,  and  may  meafure 
up  to  feventeen  Inches;  but  never  pro- 
mife  above  twenty  turn’d  of  fixieen, 
in  twelve  Score.  Other  confiderable 
Advantages,  befides  the  main  Defign, 
are  as  follows.  1.  When  a  great 
Water  is  defign’d  to  be  brought,  you 
take  the  firft  Spit  of  the  Ground  upon 
which  the  Bank  is  to  ftand,  and  from 
the  Pan  of  the  Pond  •  Now  in  cafe 
you  convey  the  Earth  taken  thence  to 
fome  Place  where  it  may  be  eafily  re¬ 
mov’d  upon  your  Tillage-land,  let  it 
lye  there  to  rot  the  Sodd,  and  there  is 
not  a  better  Manure  to  be  had,  being 
alfo  more  than  pays  the  Charge  of 
Digging  and  carrying  it  off.  2.  You 
gain  the  making  of  Stews,  and  it  may 
be  ocher  Ponds  for  the  convenience  of 
your  Cattel,  all  at  one  Expence  ;  for 
if  you  are  obliged  to  dig  Clay  and 
Earth  for  your  Bank,  it  is  as  eafily 
taken  where  it  does  this,  as  other- 

wif@. 
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wife.  §,  If  the  Soil  about  the  Waters' 
be  in  any  wile  Mooridi,  it  may  be  j 
planted  with  Oziers,  which  yield  a 
certain  yearly  Crop.  4,  The  Feed  of 
the  Pond  when  laid  dry,  and  the 
Corn,  i.  e.  Oats  which  you  may  have 
upon  the  bottom,  tho’  meer  Mud,  is 
very  confiderable.  5.  If  Cattel  graze 
pear  your  great  Pools,  they’ll  delight 
to  come  and  Hand  in  the  Water, 
which  conduces  much  to  the  thriving 
of  your  Beads,  as  well  as  to  the  Feed 
of  your  Fifh,  by  their  Dunging,  as 
has  been  already  hinted  5  it  is  there¬ 
fore  advifeable  to  have  Ponds  in 
Cow-paliures  and  Grazing-grounds. 

6 .  As  to  the  fowing  of  Oats  in  the 
bottom  of  a  Pond  ;  take  care  to  dry 
your  great  Water  once  in  three,  or  at 
mod  four  Years,  and  that  at  the  end 
of  January  or  beginning  of  March  $ 
which,  (if  the  Year  do  not  prove  very 
unfeafonabie)  will  be  time  enougli 
After  Michaelmas  following,  you  may 
put  in  a  great  Stock  of  Fifh,  and  thin 
them  in  fuccceding  Years,  as  the  Feed 
declines.  See  Fond  heads . 

FISHING  for  Carriage  5  When 
your  Fiihing  is  in  order  to  remove  far, 
whether  the  Waters  are  great  or 
fmall,  it  mud  be  done  in  Winter,  be¬ 
tween  the  fird  of  October,  and  the  lad 
of  March ,  and  the  colder  the  Weather 
is  the  better.  Here  one  great  Caution 
is,  not  to  handle,  batter  or  biuife  the 
Fifh,  for  ’tis  certain  that  in  fuel]  a 
cafe,  they  will  not  thrive  upon  tranf- 
planting  fo  well  as  others:  As  foon 
then  as  your  Pond  is  drawn,  take 
them  out  of  the  Water  with  Hoop- 
nets  fix’d  upon  Staves  about  ten  Foot 
long,  and  ten  or  twelve  Fifh  at  a 
time  in  a  Net’  is, fufficient,  tho’  but  a 
Foot  long  •  for  more,  by  their  weight 
and  dr uggiing  would  infendbly  damage 
each  other,  fib  as  to  hinder  their 
Growth  and  Thriving  ^  and  perhaps 
caufe  the  dying  of  many.  If  there  be 
occafion  to  keep  them  for  a  while  out 
of  the  Water,  let  it  be  upon  the  Grafs 
when  the  Sun  does  not  fhine,  or  elfe 
in  the  Shade,  fince  Heat  is  the  greateft 
Enemy  to  the  Life  of  Fifh  out  of  Wa- 
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ter  that  can  be.  The  bed  Veflel  for 
Conveyance,  (if  you  carry  above  twen¬ 
ty  Miles)  is  a  great  Tun  that  holds 
five  Hogfheads  •,  but  if  no  more  than 
ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  Miles,  ordi¬ 
nary  Hogfheads  will  ferve  well  e- 
nough  :  Three  hundred  Carps  dx  and 
feven  Inches  long  may  fafely  be  trans¬ 
ported  in  one  Hogfheads  but  from  fe¬ 
ven  Inches  to  a  Foot,  not  fo  many  by 
a  fourth  part  •,  and  if  they  exceed  a 
Foot  in  length,  not  above  feven ty  or 
eighty  in  a  Hogfhead.  Let  every  Hog- 
fhead  have  ten  or  twelve  Pailfuls  of 
frefh  dean  Water,  every  fix  or  feven 
Miles  if  it  may  be  had.  There  is  no 
need  of  any  great  Liberty  for  the  Fid], 
if  their  Water  be  frelh  and  often  re¬ 
new’d  ;  for  one  great  ufe  of  Water  is 
to  bury  them,  that  with  meer  Weight 
they  may  not  crufh  and  dedroy  one 
another. 

When  you  are  arriv’d  at  the  Place 
of  difeharge,  pour  the  Fifh  into  a 
Hoop-net  a  few  at  a  time,  difpofing 
them  forthwith  where  they  are  de¬ 
sign’d  5  and  with  this  care,  you'll 
fcarce  lofe  a  fingle  Fifh.  Some  ufe  to 
put  them  up  in  Baskets  or  Hampers 
for  Carriage,  dowing  them  with  Grafs 
between  but  this  is  not  fo  good  as 
Water  5  for  the  Grafs  cleaving  to  the 
Slime  of  the  Fifh,  rubs  and  clears  it 
from  the  Scales  ^  which  done,  a  Carp 
fcarce  ever  thrives  after :  And  tho’ 
perhaps  the  Fifh  may  live,  yet  they’ll 
not  grow  or  profper,  becaufe  their 
natural  Slime,  fcarce  recoverable,  is 
rubb’d  off ;  for  the  fame  reafon,  it  is 
not  expedient  to  let  Carps  lye  at  all  in 
Grafs,  but  keep  them  continually  in 
Water,  to  preferve  them  from  Bruifes 
and  lofing  their  Slime. 

FISH-GARTH,  a  Wear  or  Dam 
in  a  River,  for  the  taking  of  Fifh, 
efpecially  in  the  Rivers  Qrvfe  and 
Humber . 

FISHING-FLIES  Natural  and 
Artificial }  the  Firft  are  innumerable, 

I  fhall  only  name  fome,  viz.  The  Dun- 
Fly ,  the  Stone,  or  May-Fly ,  the  Red- 
Fly,  the  MoonFly ,  the  Tawny-Fly,  the 
Pine-Fly ,  the  Shell-Fly ,  the  Cloudy  and 
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Blackijh-Jly,  the  Flag-Fly  ;  alfo  Cater¬ 
pillars,  Canker-Flies ,  Bear  Flies ,  &c. 
all  which  appear  fooner  or  later,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  forwardnefs  or  back- 
wardnefs  of  the  Spring  ;  but  how  to 
prefcribe  Rules  to  know  how  they 
come  in,  cannot  well  be  done  ;  yet  all 
of  them  are  good  in  their  feafon  for 
fuch  Fifh  as  rife  at  theFly,  which  they 
often  eagerly  do,  when  mod  forts  of 
Flies  refort  to  the  Water-fide,  hang¬ 
ing  in  a  manner  in  cluders  on  Trees 
and  Bufhes  ;  But  that  you  may  the 
better  know  the  Fly  the  Fifh  mod  co¬ 
vets,  when  you  come  in  the  Morning 
to  the  River-fide,  beat  the  Bufhes 
with  your  Rod,  and  take  up  what 
variety  yoii  can  of  all  forts  of  Flies  ; 
try  them  all,  and  you’ll  quickly  know 
which  are  in  g reared  edeem  amongd 
them  5  not  but  that  they  will  fome- 
times  change  their  Fly,  but  it  is  only 
when  they  have  glutted  themfelves  ( 
therewith. 

Now  there  are  two  ways  to  fifh 
with  thefe  Natural  Flies ,  either  on 
the  Surface  of  the  Water,  or  a  little 
underneath  it  $  in  Angling  for  Che- 
yift,  Roach ,  or  Dace,  move  not  your 
Natural  Fly  fwiftly,  when  you  fee  the 
Fifh  make  at  it,  but  rather  let  it 
glide  freely  towards  him  with  the 
dream;  but  if  it  be  in  a  dill  and 
flow  Water,  draw  theFlyflowIy  fide 
ways  by  him,  which  will  make  him 
eagerly  purfue. 

As  for  the  Artificial-Fly ,  ’tis  feldom 
ufed  but  in  blufiering  Weather,  when 
the  Waters  are  fo  troubled  by  the 
Winds,  that  the  Natural  Fly  cannot  be 
feen,  nor  red  upon  them  ;  and  of  this 
Artificial- Fly ,  there  are  reckon'd  no  lefs 
than  twelve  forts,  of  which  thefe  are  the 
principal.  i.Th e Dun-Fly  in  Afore/?, made 
°f*  Dun  Wooll,  and  the  Feathers  of  a 
Partridge-wing.  2.  A  Dun-Fly  too, 
made  of  Black-wooll  and  the  Feathers 
of  a  black  Drake  ;  the  Body  made  of 
the  fird,  and  the  Wings  of  the  latter, 
g.  The  Stone-Fly  in  April ,  the  Body 
made  of  black  Wooll  dy’d  yellow 
under  the  Wings  and  Tail.  4.  The 
Ruddy-Fly  in  the  ‘beginning  of  May, 
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the  Body  made  of  red  Wool!,  and 
bound  about  with  black  Silk,  with  the 
Feathers  of  a  black  Capon,  which 
hang  dangling  on  his  fides,  next  his 
Tail.  The  yellow  or  greeniff)  Fly 
in  June ,  the  Body  made  of  black 
Wooll,  with  a  yellow  Lid  on  either 
fide,  and  the  Wings  taken  off  the 
Wings  of  a  Buzzard,  bound  with 
black  broken  Hemp.  6.  The  Moorifh- 
Fly ,  the  Body  made  of  duskifh  Wooll, 
and  the  Wings  with  the  blackifh  Mail 
of  a  Drake.  7.  Tawny-Fly ,  good 
till  the  middle  bf  June ,  the  Body 
made  of  tawny  Wooll,  the  Wings 
made  contrary  one  againd  the  other, 
of  the  whitifii  Mail  of  a  white  Drake. 
8.  The  Wafp-Fly  in  July,  the  Body 
made  of  black  Wooll  cad  about  with 
yellowSilk,  and  the  Wings  of  Drakes- 
feathers.  9.  The  Steel-Fly ,  good  in 
the  middle  of  Julyt  the  Body  made 
of  greenifh  Wooll,  capt  about  with 
the  Feathers  of  a  Peacocks-tail,  and 
ibg  Wings  made  of  Buzzards  Wings. 
10.  To  name  no  more,  the  Drake - 
Fly,  good  in  Augufl ,  the  Body  made 
of  black  Wooll  cad  about  with  black 
Silk,  his  Wings  of  the  Mail  of  a  black 
Drake,  with  a  black  Head. 

The  bed  Obfervations  made  for  Ar¬ 
tificial  Fly  fifhing,  is,  1.  To  fifh  in  a 
River  fomewhat  didurbed  with  Rain, 
or  in  a  cloudy  Day,  when  the  Wa¬ 
ters  are  moved  by  a  gentle  Breeze,; 
the  South-wind  is  bed ;  and  if  the 
Wind  blow  high,  yet  not  fo,  but  that 
you  may  conveniently  guard  your 
Tackle,  the  Fifh  will  rife  in  plain 
Deeps  ;  but  if  the  Wind  be  finall,. 
the  bed  Angling  is  in  fwife  Streams.' 
z.  Keep  as  far  from  the  Water-fide  as 
maybe;  fifh  down  the  Stream,  with 
the  Sun  at  your  back,  and  touch  not 
the  Water  with  your  Line!  g.  Ever 
Angle  in  dear  Rivers  wich  a  fmall 
Fly,  and  Fender  Wings,  but  in  muddy 
places  ufe  larger.  4.  When  after 
Rain  the  Water  becomes  brownifh, 
ufe  an  Orange-Fly;  in  a  clear  clay,  a 
light  colour’d  Fly  ;  a  dark  Fly  for 
dark  Waters,  &c.  5.  Let  the  Line 

be  twice  as  long  'as  the  Rod,  unlefs 
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the  River  Ee  incumber’d  with  Wood. 
5.  For  every  fort  of  Fly,  have  feveral 
of  the  fame,  differing  in  Colour,  to 
fuit  with  the  different  Complexions  of 
feveral  Waters  and  Weathers.  7. 
Have  a  nimble  Eye,  and  ad ive  Hand, 
to  ftrike  prefently  with  the  riling  of 
the  Fifh,  or  elfe  he  will  be  apt  to 
fpew  out  the  Hook.  S.  Let  the  Fly 
fall  firft  into  the  Water,  and  not  the 
Line,  which  will  fcare  the  Fifh.  9. 
In  flow  Rivers,  or  ftill  Places,  calf 
the  Fly  over  crofs  the  River,  and  let 
It  fink  a  little  in  the  Water,  and  draw 
it  gently  back  with  the  Current.  Sal¬ 
mon-Flies  fhould  be  made  with  their 
Wings  Handing  one  behind  the  other, 
whether  two  or  four,  and  he  delights 
in  the  fineft  gawdieft  Colours  that  can 
be;  chiefly  in  die  Wings,  which  mufi 
belong,  as  well  as  the  Tail. 

FISHINGFLOATS;  there  are 
divers  ways  of  making  thefe  ;  fome 
ufe  Mufcoyy  Duck  quills,  which  are 
the  befi  for  flow  Waters  *  but  for 
firong  Streams,  take  good  found  Cofk, 
without  flaws  or  holes,-  and  bore  it 
thro*  with  an  hot  Iron,  into  which  put 
2  Quill  of  a  fit  proportion  5  then 
pare  your  Cork  into  a  Pyramidieal 
form,  of  what  bignefs  you  pleafe,  and 
fo  grind  it  fmooth. 

FISHING  HOOK,  in  general 
ought  to  be  long  in  the  Shank,  fome- 
what  thick  in  the  Circumference,  the 
point  even  and  flraight  ;  let  the  bend¬ 
ing  be  in  the  Shank  ;  and  for  fetting 
the  Hook  on,  ufe  firong,  but  fmall 
Silk,  laying  the  Hair  on  the  infide  of 
your  Hook  5  for  if  it  be  on  the  outfide, 
the  Silk  will  fret  and  cut  it  afunder  ; 
but  by  no  means  forget  to  carry  a 
Whet-ftone  with  you,  to  flharpen  your 
Hooks  if  you  find  them  dull  and 
blunt.  There  are  feveral fizes  of  thele 
Fifiing  hooks,  fome  big,  fome  little, 
and  of  thefe  fome  have  peculiar  Names, 
as,  I.  Single  Hooks.  2.  Double  Hooks , 
which  have  two  bendings,  one  con¬ 
trary  to  the  other.  3.  Snappers,  or 
Gorgets,  which  are  Hooks  to  whip 
the  Artificial- Fly  upon,  or  to  bait 
with  the  Natural-Fly.  4.  Springers , 
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or  Spring- Hooks,  2  kind  of  double 
Hooks  with  a  Spring,  which  flies  open 
being  ftruck  into  any  Filh,  and  fo 
keeps  Its  Mouth  open. 

FISHING-RODS;  of  thefe 
there  are  feveral  forts  5  as,  1.  A 
Droller ,  or  Trolling-rod.  which  has  a 
Ring  at  the  end  of  the  Rod,  for  the 
Line  to  go  thro’,  when  it  runs  off  a 
a  Reel.  z.  A  Whipper  or  Whip¬ 
ping-rod,  a  Top-rod,  that  is  weak 
in  the  middle,  and  top-heavy,  but  all 
(lender  and  fine.  3.  A  Dopper ,  which 
is  a  firong  Rod,  and  very  light.  4.  A 
Snapper  or  Snap  rod ,  that  is  a  firong 
Pole,  peculiar  for  a  Pike.  5.  A  Bot¬ 
tom-rod ,  being  the  fame  as  the  Dopper , 
but  fomewhat  more  pliable.  6-  A 
Sniggling  or  Broking-flick.  a  forked 
Stick  having  a  fhoi  c  firong  Line,  with 
a  Needle  baited  with  a  Lob-worm  : 
This  is  only  for  Eels  in  their  Holes. 
See  jingling ,  &c. 

FISH-PONDS;  for  the  making 
of  thefe  Ponds,  ’tis  agreed,  thofe 
Grounds  are  befi,  which  are  full  of 
Springs,  and  apt  to  be  Moorilh ;  for 
the  one  will  breed  them  well,  and  the 
other  will  preferve  them  from  Steal¬ 
ing.  The  Situation  of  the  Pond  is 
alfo  to  be  confiderd,  and  the  Nature 
of  the  Currents  that  fall  into  it ;  like- 
wife,  that  .it  be  refreshed  with  a  little 
Brook,  or  with  the  Rain-water  that 
falls  from  the  adjacent  hilly  Ground ; 
yea,  and  it  is  obferv’d,  that  chofe 
Ponds  which  receive  the  Stale  and 
Dung  of  Horfes  and  other  Cattel, 
breed  the  largeft  and  fattefi  Fifh. 
Now,  in  making  your  Pond,  let  the 
Head  of  it  be  ac  the  lowed  part  of 
the  Ground,  and  the  Trench  of  the 
Flood-gate  or  Sluice  have  a  good  fwift 
fall,  that  it  may  not  be  too  long  a 
emptying,  when  you  are  minded  to 
draw  it;  the  befi:  way  of  making  the 
Pond-head  fecure,  is  to  drive  in  two 
or  three  rows  of  Stakes  above  fix 
Foot  long,  at  about  four  Foot  difiance 
!  from  each  other,  the  whole  length  of 
the  Head,  whereof  the  firft  row  is 
to  be  rammed  at  leaft  four  Foot  deep, 
that  they  may  Hand  firong  and  fure  ; 

or 
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dr  in  cafe  you  find  the  bottom  falfe, 
efpecially  if  it  confift  of  a  running 
Sand,  you  may  befides  lay  the  Foun¬ 
dation  with  Quick-lime  which  flack¬ 
ing  will  make  it  as  hard  as  a  Stone. 
Then  dig  your  Pond,  and  caft  the 
Earth  among  the  Piles  and  Stakes,  and 
when  they  are  well  cover’d  over, 
drive  in  another  row  or  two  over 
them,  ramming  in  the  Earth  in  the 
void  fpaces  that  it  may  lie  clofe,  and 
keep  in  the  Water  ;  and  fo  you  may 
continue  Stakes  upon  Stakes,  ramming 
in  the  Earth,  till  your  Pond-head  be 
of  the  height  you  defign’d  it  :  The 
In  fide  of  the  Dam  mull:  be  very  fmooth 
and  flraight,  that  no  Current  may 
have  power  over  it.  If  the  Pond 
carry  fix 'foot  of  Water,  it  is  enough  5 
but  it  muff  be  eight  foot  deep,  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  Frefhes  and  Rains  that 
fhould  fall  into  it.  It  would  alfo  be 
advantageous  to  have  Shoals  on  the 
fides,  for  the  Fifh  to  Sun  themfelves 
in,  and  lay  their  Spawn  on,  befides  in 
other  Places,  certain  Holes,  hollow 
Banks,  Shelves,  Roots  of  Trees,  I- 
flands,  to  ferve  as  their  Reti¬ 
ring-places. 

But  farther,  confider  whether  your 
Pond  be  a  Breeder  ;  if  fo,  never  ex- 
peft  any  large  Carps  from  thence,  the 
greatnefs  of  the  number  of  Spawn 
will  overftock  the  Pond  ;  then,  for 
large  Carps,  a  Store- Pond  is  ever 
accounted  the  befl  5  and  to  make  a 
Breeding-Pond  become  a  Store-Pond, 
when  you  fue,  fee  what  quantity  of 
Carps  it  will  contain  :  Then  put  in  all 
Milters,  or  all  Spawners,  whereby  in 
a  little  time  you  may  have  Carps  that 
are  both  large,  and  exceeding  fat ; 
thus  by  putting  but  of  one  Sex,  there 
is  an  impoffibility  of  the  increafe  of 
them ;  yet  the  Roach  will  notwjth- 
ftanding  multiply  abundantly. 

As  to  the  fituation  and  difpofition 
of  the  principal  Waters ,  you  muft  ob- 
ferve  a  due  Method,  that  is  to  referve 
fome  great  Waters  for  the  Head  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  Fifh,  from  whence  you 
may  take  or  wherein  you  may  put 
tny  ordinary  quantity  of  Fifh  :  Then 
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to  have  Stews  and  other  auxiliary  Wsh 
ters,  fo  as  you  may  convey  any  pare 
of  the  Stock  from  one  to  the  other  - 
by  which  means  you’ll  never  want^ 
and  need  not  abound  5  and  farther, 
fo/e  710  t7me  fo  the  growth  of  the 
Fifh,  but  employ  the  Water,  as  you  do 
your  Land,  to  the  beft  advantage.  1. 
Then  you  are  to  to  view  the  Grounds, 
and  find  out  fome  fall  between  the 
Hills,  as  near  a  Flat  as  may  be,  fo  as 
to  leave  a  proper  Current  for  the  Wa¬ 
ter  If  there  be  any  difficulty  in 
;udging  of  fucb,  take  an  opportunity 
after  fome  fudden  Rain,  or  the  break¬ 
ing  up  of  a  great  Snow  in  Winter, 
and  you'll  plainly  fee  which  way  the 
Ground  cafis  ;  for  the  Water  will  take 
the  true  Fall,  and  run  accordingly. 
2..  The  condition  of  the  Place  mull 
determine  the  quantity  of  Ground  to 
be  cover  d  with  Water.  For  example, 
we  may  well  propofe  in  all  fifteen 
Acres  in  three  Ponds,  or  eight  Acres 
in  two,  and  not  lefs :  And  thefe  Ponds 
fhould  be  plac’d  one  above  another,  fo 
as  the  Point  of  the  lower  may  almofl 
reach  the  Head  or  Bank  of  the  upper  - 
which  contrivance  is  no  lefs  beautiful 
than,  advantageous,  as  will  afterwards 
evidently  ^appear.  3.  The  Head  or 
Bank,  which  by  flopping  the  Current, 
is  to  raife  the  Water,  and  fo  make  a 
Pond,  muft  be  built  with  the  Clay  and 
Earth  taken  out  of  the  Pan  or  Hollow 
digged  in  the  loweft  Ground  above  the 
Bank;  and  that  Pan  fhould  befbap’d 
as  half  an  Oval,  whereof  the  Flat 
comes  to  the  Bank,  and  the  longer 
Diameter  runs  fquare  from  it.  Sec 
Banks  for  Pifh-ponds,  and  Bond-heads, 
FISl  ULA,  a  Pipe  or  Flute;  a 
Mufical  Inftrument;  a  Pipe  to  convey 
Water  ^  alfo  a  fort  of  deep  oozing 
Ulcer,  narrow,  callous,  or  hard  like 
Brawn,  and  of  difficult  Cure. 

FISTULA  (in  Horjes )  is  a  cfoep, 
hollow,  crooked  Ulcer,  for  the  m oft 
part  fpringing  from  malignant  Hu¬ 
mours  engender'd  in  fome  Won nd, 
Sore,  or  Canker,  not  well  cured ;  but 
it  fometimes  proceeds  from  a  Bruife 
fefter’d  inwardly,  that  either  burft 
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forth  of  itfelf,  or  was  open’d  by  the 
Farrier ;  fometimes  from  a  Co-wrench 
or  prick  of  a  Collar  in  Drawing,  or 
by  being  wrung  with  the  Tree  of  a 
Saddle  *  the  figns  whereof,  are  the 
hollownefs  of  it,  defcending  down¬ 
wards  from  the  Orifice,  that  is  much 
ftraighter  at  the  Mouth  than  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  fends  forth  a  lort  of  thin 
Water. 

The  method:  of  Cure,  is,  i.  To 
fearch  it  to  the  bottom  with  a  Leaden 
Probe,  or  fomewhat  that  will  bend, 
wherefoever  the  concavity  of  the  Sor- 
rance  leads  it  ;  open  it  downwards  if 
it  can  be  done,  that  the  Corruption 
may  the  better  iffue  out,  and  Tent  it 
two  or  three  days  with  Hogs-greafe,  to 
make  the  Hole  the  wider,  and  then 
injeft  this  Water.  Take  Sublimate 
and  Precipitate ,  of  each  as  much  as 
will  lie  upon  a  Three  pence,  three 
ounces  of  Allurn ,  and  as  much  white 
Copperas ,  burn  all  in  an  earthen  Por, 
the  bottom  of  which  has  been  firft 
rubbed  with  a  little  0/7,  to  keep  it 
from  burning  ;  then  take  two  quarts 
of  fair  Water,  boil  it  firft  by  it  felf, 
fcum  it  in  the  boiling,  take  it  off  the 
Fire,  and  put  as  much  of  this  Powder 
in  it  as  will  lie  upon  a  Shilling  at 
twice ;  But  if  you  would  have  it . 
ftronger,  take  fair  Water ,  and  Smlths- 
Water,  of  each  the  fame  quantity,  and 
of  White-wine  Vinegar  a  third  part  ; 
then  with  Aft)  tree  Aft)es  make  Lye 
in  the  former  Ingredients  as  before, 
and  injeft  it  with  a  Syringe  into  the 
Sorrance.  2.  Others  take  a  pint  of 
the  beft  Honey ,  an  ounce  of  Verdegreafe 
beat  to  Powder,  and  boil  them  toge¬ 
ther  three  quarters  of  an  hour  ;  that 
done,  they  drain  them  in  a  Galley- 
pot,  and  keep  it  for  ufe.  3.  A  good 
Water  may  alfo  be  prepared  of  a  pint 
of  the  beft  White  wine  Vinegar ,  or  Ver¬ 
juice ,  into  which  a  good  handful  of 
Sage  is  bruifed  ;  after  you  have  boil’d 
it  pretty  well*  drain  out  th sSage,  ai  d 
diftblve  in  the  Wine  about  an  ounce 
and  a  half  of  Roman  Vitriol ,  half  an 
ounce  of  burnt  Allum ,  as  much  of 
the  fine  Powder  of  Verdegreafe ,  and 
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when  cool  put  it  into  a  Glafs  ;  but  in 
dreffing  the  Sore,  let  it  be  very  warm; 
Syringe  it  well  to  the  bottom  once 
or  twice  a  day,  and  in  five  or  fix 
weeks  it  will  be  cured.  4.  Others 
take  Roach-Allum  and  Bay-Salt  burnt, 
of  each  half  an  ounce,  of  the  Leayes  of 
Ray-Weed  and  Elder-Tops,  according  to 
the  Concavity  of  the  Sore;  thefe  bruife 
and  mix  well  together,  with  a  handful 
or  two  of  gray  Snails ,  Shells  and  all  ; 
with  which  flop  the  Hole  full,  having 
firft  wafhed  and  cleanfed  it  very  well 
with  a  Syringe. 

F  1ST ULAR  or  FISTULOUS, 
belonging  to  a  Fiflula. 

FIST  ULAR  FLOWERS,  (a- 
mong  Hcrbalifts )  thofe  that  are  made 
up  of  many  long,  hollow,  fmall  Flow¬ 
ers  like  Pipes,  ail  divided  into  large 
Jaggs  at  the  end. 

FITCH  or  FITCHOW,  a 
Pole-cat  ;  alfo  the  Skin  or  Furr  of 
that  Creature. 

FITCH  or  VETCH,  a  fort  of 
Pulfe.  See  Vetch. 

FLAG  or  SEDGE,  a  kind  of 
Rufh;  alfo  the  upper  part  of  Turf 
par’d  off  to  burn.  See  Ruffles.  Among 
Falconers,  Flaggs  are  the  Feathers  next 
to  the  principal  Feathers  in  a  Hawk’s 
Wing. 

FLAG  WORM,  an  Infeft  fo 
call’d,  becaufe  it  is  found  and  bred  in 
flaggy  Ponds  or  fedgy  Places,  hanging 
to  the  Fibers  or  fmall  Strings,  that 
grow  to  the  Roots  of  the  Flaggs  ; 
and  they  are  ufually  enclos’d  in  a  yel¬ 
low  or  reddilh  Husk  or  Cafe. 

FLAIL;  an  Inftrument  to  Thrafh 
Corn  with,  which  confifts  of  feveral 
parts;  1.  The  Hand-Staff ',  being  that 
the  Thrafher  holds  it  by.  2.  The 
Swiple,  that  part  which  (hikes  out  the 
Corn.  3.  The  Caplins ,  which  are  the 
ftrong  double  Leathers  made  faft  to 
the  top  of  the  Hand- Staff,  and  top  of 
the  Swiple.  4.  The  Middle  Band ,  be¬ 
ing  the  Leather-Thong  or  Filh-Skin, 
that  tyes  them  together. 

FLANK,  the  Side  of  Horfes  and 
Oxen.  In  a  ftrift  Senfe,  die  Flanks 
of  a  Horfe,  are  the  extremity  of  the 
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Belly,  where  the  Ribs  are  wanting 
and  below  the  Loins  :  They  Ihould  be 
full,  and  at  the  cop  of  them  on  each 
fide  fhould  be  a  Feather,  and  the  near¬ 
er  thofe  Feathers  are  to  each  other, 
fo  much  the  better,  but  if  they  be  as 
it  were  within  view,  then  the  Mark 
is  excellent.  The  diftance  between  the 
laft  Rib  and  Hench-bone,  which  is. 
properly  the  Flank ,  Ihould  be  fiiorc, 
which  we  term  i veil- coupled  $  fuch 
Horfes  are  moft  hardy,  and  will  en¬ 
dure  Labour  longeft.  If  a  Horfe  have 
a  Flank  full  enough,  you  are  to  confi- 
der  whether  it  be  not  too  large,  that 
is,  if  over  againft  that  part  of  the 
Thigh  call’d  the  Stiffs,  the  Flank  fall 
too  low  •  for  in  that  cafe  it  is  a  great 
advance  to  Purfinefs,  efpecially  if  the 
Horfe  be  not  very  young.  A  Horfe  is 
faid  To  have  no  Flank ,  if  the  lafi  of 
the  fhort  Ribs  be  at  a  confiderable  di 
fifance  from  the  Hanch-bone  ;  aldio’ 
fuch  Horfes  may  for  the  time  have 
pretty  good  Bodies  ;  yet  when  hard- 
laboured  they  will  lofe  them.  A 
Horfe  alfo  has  no  Flank,  when  his 
Ribs  are  too  much  ftraighten’d  in 
their  compafs  ;  which  is  eafily  per- 
ceiV'd  by  comparing  their  height  with 
that  of  the  Hanch-bones  ;  for  they 
ought  to  be  as  high  and  equally  raifed 
up  as  them,  or  but  a  very  little  lefs, 
when  the  Horfe  is  in  good  Cafe. 

FLANKS  (among  Farriers')  is  a 
Wrench,  Crick,  Stroke,  or  other 
Grief,  got  in  the  Back  of  an  Horfe  $ 
but  there  is  alfo  another  fort,  that  is 
a  kind  of  Pleurifie,  proceeding  from 
his  being  over-run  with  too  much 
Blood,  which  endangers  a  Mange,  or 
elfe  he  falls  dangeroufly  Sick  thereby  ; 
ib  that  by  reafon  of  his  having  been 
often  Blooded  before,  he  requires  it 
now,  and  upon  failure  falls  into  a 
[oathfome  and  dangerous  Malady. 
This  Diftemper  is  frequently  cured 
Oy  outward  Applications  ;  but  for  a 
Wrench  in  the  Back  bone  ;  1.  Take  an 
ounce  of  Solomon's  Seal ,  the  fame  of 
Comfrey  ;  Clary ,  a  quarter  of  a  pound, 
of  Polypody  of  the  Oak ,  and  Wood-Be- 
ony  two  handfuls  ;  let  them  be  boil’d 
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in  a  Gallon  of  ftrong  Beer  or  more, 
till  half  be  confumed  5  Then  take  the 
Liquor  off  the  Fire,  put  therein  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  Butter ,  as  much 
of  Honey ,  and  give  the  Horfe  a  quart 
of  it  lake  warm  in  a  Drenching-Hora 
fading  at  the  end  of  every  third  day. 
2.  Bur  the  more  eafie  way  of  curing 
thefe  Difttmpers,  is  to  makeJhf#/  of 
common  Turpentine ,  and  Powder  of 
Emlifh  Liquorijh,  and  give  him  about 
two  ounces  thereof  for  about  a  fort¬ 
night  together;  and  to  the  Reins  of 
the  Back,  apply  at  the  fame  time,  a 
Pla'fter  made  of  a  like  quantity  of 
Oxycrocium  and  Paratelfus  ;  but  rather 
more  of  the  firft,  fpread  upon  Sheeps- 
Leather. 

FLASHES  OF  FIRE;  thefe 
are  produc’d  from  the  fame  caufe  as 
Comets,  or  Shooting-Stars  in  the  Air, 
in  feveral  forms,  which  may  alfo  pre- 
fa  ge  the  fame  things  to  come,  but  they 
are  ufually  more  terrible,  and  pro¬ 
duce  more  violent  Effefts,  as  fierce 
Tempefts,  &c.  If  their  appearance 
be  in  the  form  of  Light’ning,  without 
either  Clouds,  or  Thunder,  Winds  or 
Rain  ufually  fucceed  from  the  Coaft 
where  the  Light  is  obferv’d  ;  if  from 
feveral  Coafis,  great  Storms  :  If  the 
Air  teem  to  be  lighter  than  at  other 
times,  the  Sun  and  Moon  being  re¬ 
mote,  it  denotes  Wind  and  Rain  to 
follow.  Lights  alfo  have  been  obferv’d 
in  the  Air  before  Sicknefles  or  Pefti- 
lential  Difeafes. 

FLAX,  is  an  excellent  Commo¬ 
dity,  and  the.  Tilling  and  ordering 
thereof,  a  very  good  piece  of  Hus¬ 
bandry.  It  will  thrive  in  any  found 
Land,  but  that  is  beft  which  has  lain 
long  fallow,  Which  m’»ft  now  be  well 
plowed,  laid  flat  and  even,  and  the 
Seeds  town  in  a  warm  Seafon,  abouc 
die  middle  or  end  of  March,  or  ac 
fartheft  the  beginning  of  April  •  and 
if  a  wet  Seafon  happen,  it  would  re¬ 
quire  Weeding.  The  bed  Seed  for  it, 
is  what  comes  fiom  the  Eaft  Country, 
and  tho’  dear  yet  repays  the  Charge 
eafiLy ;  lading  two  or  diree  Crops 
well,  when  it  is  moft  advifeable  to 
T  renew 
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renew  it  again  5  of  the  beH,  two  Bu- 
fhels  may  ferve  for  an  Acre  ^  but  more 
of  our  Engliff)  Seed,  becaufe  it  grows 
fmaller^  the  Land  wherein  it’s  fowed 
Ihouldbe  good,  and  when  grown  up,  care 
muft  be  had  it  become  not  over  ripe, 
and  that  it  be  not  gather’d  before  ’tis 
ripe,  which  is  beH  known  by  the  Seed  : 
At  that  time  the  Pluckers  fnouJd  be 
nimble,  and  tyeit  up  in  handfuls,  fet 
them  up  till  perfectly  dry,  and  then 
houfe  them.  Flax  pulled  in  the 
Bloom  proves  whiter  and  Wronger 
than  if  left  Handing  till  the  Seed  is 
ripe  5  but  then  the  Seed  will  be 
loft.  An  Acre  of  good  Flax,  is  worth 
from  feven  to  twelve  pounds,  and 
more.  See  Dreffing,  Bulling,  Water ing- 
Wafhhtg ,  Drying)  Swingling,  of  Hemp 

311  FLAXEN  CLOTH,  the  find! 
fort  of  Cloth  made  of  Flax. 

FLEA-BANE,  an  Herb  that  de- 
ftroys  Fleas. 

FLEA-BITTEN  Colour.  See 
Colours  of  a  Horfe. 

F  L  E  A-W  O  R  T,  an  Herb  fo  call’d, 
becaufe  the  Seed  of  it  refembles  a 
Flea,  both  in  colour  and  bignefs. 

FLEAM,  a  Surgeon’s  Inftrument 
to  lance  the  Gums  ;  or  a  Farrier’s 
Tool  to  let  a  Horle  blood,  A 
Cafe  of  Vleams ,  all  laid  open,  is  a 
•Term  denoting  fix  forts  of  Inflru- 
ments  5  the  two  outmoft  being  hook¬ 
ed,  are  call’d  Drawers ,  another  is  a 
Pen- knife  5  another  with  a  fharp 
point,  is  termed  a  Lancet  j  and  the 
two  middlemofl  are  Fleams,  one  fharp, 
the  other  broad-pointed.  Thefe  In* 
ftruments  are  of  feveral  ufes  about 
Difeafed  Horfes  or  other  BeaHs  ;  par¬ 
ticularly,  the  Drawers  are  to  ferape 
out  Corruption  in  a  Wound  or  Bruife, 
the  Lancets  and  Knives  to  make  Inch 
Eons,  as  alfo  to  open  Sores  or  Contu- 
Eons,  and  the  Fleams  to  let  Blood. 

FLEGM  or  PHLEGM,  one  of 
the  Humours  of  the  Body  :  Alio  a 
Diftemper  in  Sheep,  which  is  cur’d  by 
Eamping  Leaves  of  Oak ,  or  of  Poly¬ 
pody,  and  giving  them  the  Infufion  in 
Ale* 
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FLESH,  of  a  Horfe  ;  Sometimes 
after  old  and  neglefted  Sores,  efpeci- 
ally  in  the  Feet,  the  Bones  remain 
bare  without  Vlejh  to  cover  them  5  in 
which  cafe,  “  Take  Dragons-blood 
4<  and  Bole-Armoniack ,  of  each  half  an 
u  ounce,  Maffick,  O/ibanum  and  Sar - 
u  cocolla ,  of  each  three  Drams  5  Aloe?, 
“  round  Birth- wort  and  Orris  roots, 
“  of  each  a  dram  and  a  half.  Min¬ 
gle  and  apply  all  in  Powder  ;  or  which 
is  more  effectual,  mix  it  with  Turpen¬ 
tine  in  fortn  of  an  Ointment. 

FLIES  and  Gnats  5  are  Infers  that 
rarely  offend  in  the  Fields,  Orchards, 
or  Gardens,  but  are  troublefomeguefls 
to  the  Houfe  in  fenny  watery  places 5 
againft  which,  ’tis  good  in  Summer- 
Evenings  to  keep  the  Windows  of 
the  Room  fhut  clofe  5  the  Firing  of 
Straw  and  fuch  like  Huff  up  and  down 
in  the  Chamber,  will  deHroy  them, 
either  by  burning  them  in  the  flame, 
to  which  they  fly,  or  choaking  them 
in  the  fmoak.  Some  hang  Afpen* 
leaves  in  the  Room,  which  will  draw 
them  thither,  and  make  them  lefs 
troubiefome  5  fo  will  new  Balls  of 
Horfe* dung-  To  keep  flies  from  an 
Horfe’s  Head,  anoint  it  with  Oil  and 
Barberries  mingled  together  ;  or  rub 
his  Head  all  over  with  the  Water 
wherein  Rue  has  been  Heeped,  after 
it  is  well  bruifed  •,  or  elfe  anoint  his 
Head,  and  round  about  his  Eyes,  with 
Line-feed  Oil,  and  it  will  keep  them 
away  5  but  the  Water  in  which  Devils- 
dung  has  been  diffolved  is  the  befl  of 
all :  To  wafh  his  Head  alfo  with  the 
Water  of  Pellitory  of  Spain ,  or  Ivy- 
leaves  bruifed  with  a  little  Water, 
will  produce  the  fame  effeft. 

FLINTSHIRE,  in  North-Wales, 
is  a  Maritime  County,  Founded  on 
the  North  by  an  Arm  of  the  Iriff)- Sea, 
which  parts  it  from  thejhi re  Eafl wards, 
and  by  Denbigh (hire  Wefl  and  South. 
It  contains  41 0000  Acres,  and  about 
16400  Houles.  The  Air  is  healthful, 
without  any  fogs  or  fenny  Vapours, 
except  that  fomeumes  there  rife  from 
the  Sea,  and  the  River  Dee ,  certain 
thick  and  foaoaky  Mills,  which  yet  do 

no 
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no  hurt  at  all  ;  for  the  People  here  are 
very  healthful,  and  live  to  a  great  age : 
The  Air  is  colder  than  in  Cheshire ,  be¬ 
came  it  is  encompafled  with  the  Sea 
and  River  ;  fo  that  the  North-winds 
being  carried  along  upon  the  Water, 
blow  the  colder,  whence  it  is  that 
Snow  lies  very  long  upon  the  Hills. 
This  County  is  Hilly,  but  not  Moun 
:ainous  ;  Fruitful  in  Wheat  and  Bar¬ 
ley,  but  Rye  more  efpecially.  It  fends 
>nly  one  Knight  of  the  Shire,  and 
>ne  Burgefs  to  Parliament  for  the 
Fown  of  Flint. 

FLIX-WEED,  an  Herb  of  a 
>inding  and  drying  Quality,  which 
•rows  by  Hedge- fides,  and  High- ways. 

FLOAT  of  a  Fifhing-line,  the; 
-01k  or  Quill  that  floats  or  fwims  a- 
•ove  Water. 

F  LOT  AGES,  all  fuch  things  as 
re  floating  on  the  top  of  the  Sea  or 
rear  Rivers  ;  a  Word  more  efpecially 
s’d  in  the  Commiftions  of  Water- 
Sailiffs. 

FLOATING,  (in  Husbandry ) 
he  drowning  or  watering  of  Mea- 
ows.  Floating  of  Cheefe ,  among  good 
loufewifes ,  is  the  feparating  of  the 
^hay  from  the  Curd. 

FLOATS,  pieces  of  Timber  j 
>yn’d  together  with  Rafters  a- thwart 
)  convey  Burdens  down  a  River  with 
le  Stream. 

FLOORING;  by  this  is  here 
leant,  not  Floors  laid  with  Boards  or 
lanks,  but  fuch  as  are  ufed  in  plain 
-ounuy-Houfes  ;  and  may  be  made 
1  this  manner  ;  Take  two  thirds  of 
ime,  and  one  third  of  Coal- Allies, 
ell  lifted,  with  a  fmall  quantity  of 
amy  Clay;  mix  the  whole,  temper 
well  with  a  Mortar,  and  making  it 
?  into  an  heap,  let  it  lie  a  week  or 
n  days,  in  which  time  it  will  mel- 
w  and  digefr;  Then  temper  it  well 
ter  again,  and  be  fure  your  quantity 
Water  do  not  exceed,  but  rather  that  it 
ay  obtain  a  mellow  foftnefs  and  tough- 
:fs  from  labour  ;  after  that,  heap  it 
)  again  three  or  four  days,  and  re- 
at  your  tempering  very  high,  till  it 
comes  fmooth  and  yielding,  tough  ^ 
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and  glewy,  that  done,  your  Ground 
being  levelled,  lay  your  Floor  with 
this  Compound,  about  two  and  an  half 
or  three  Inches  thick,  making  it 
fmooth  with  a  Trowel  ;  the  hotter 
the  Seafon  is  the  better,  and  when  his 
throughly  dryed,  it  will  continue 
time  out  of  mind.  This  makes  the 
beft  Floors  for  Houfes,  efpecially  Mai t- 
houfes  ;  But  for  fuch  Perfons  as  can¬ 
not  get  thefe  Materials,  or  go  to  the 
charge  of  them,  they  may  take  of 
Claiey  Loam,  and  new  foft  Horfe- 
dung  one  third,  with  a  fmall  quantity 
of  Coal  afhes,  and  temper  all  after  the 
fore- mention’d  Method ;  in  order  to 
lay  a  Floor  therewith  three  or  four  inches 
thick,  fmooth  and  even  ;  which  will 
cement,  become  hard,  ftrong  and  du¬ 
rable,  being  done  in  an  hot  and  dry 
Seafon  ;  this  is  good  for  Cottages, 
Barns,  and  other  fmall  Out- houles  s 
But  any  that  wou!d  have  more  beauti¬ 
ful  Floors  than  thefe,  may  lay  their 
Floors  even,  fmooth  and  fine,  either 
with  the  fil'd:  or  lad  mention’d  Floor¬ 
ing  ;  then  take  Lime  made  of  hard 
Rag-dones,  and  temper  it  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  Whites  of  Eggs,  the  more  Eggs 
the  better,  to  a  very  high  pitch,  with 
which  cover  your  Floor  about  a  quar¬ 
ter  or  half  an  inch  thick,  before  your 
under- flooring  be  too  dry,  that  they 
may  well  incorporate  together  ;  this 
being  well  done,  and  thoroughly  dry, 
if  fometimes  rubbed  over  with  Mops 
or  Cloth,  with  a  little  Oil  thereon,  it 
will  look  very  beautiful  and  tranfpa- 
rent,  as  if  it  were  poliftfd  Metal,  or 
Glafs,  provided  the  Eggs  and  Lime 
were  thoroughly  tempered,  and  other- 
wife  well  perfoimed. 

FLORAMOUR,  a  Flower  other- 
wife  call’d  the  Flower  of  Love,  Flower- 
gentle,  Velvet- flower,  Pajfevelours, 
and  Amaranthus ;  which  lad  fee  under 
its  proper  Head 

FLORENTINE,  or  LAND- 
SKIP-MARBLE,  a  kind  of  Marble, 
in  which,  the  Figures  of  Mountains, 
Rivers,  Towers,  Houfes,  and  even 
whole  Cities  are  naturally  reprefented. 

F  L  O  R 1 N,  a  Gold-  coin  firfl  fiampt 

j  2  by  - 
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by  the  "Florentine s,  with  a  Flower  upon 
it.  The  Florin  of  "Palermo  is  worth 
2  s.  6  d.  Sterling  :  Of  Franc furt  4/. 
II  d.~\  Of  France  1  6  d, 

FLORIST,  one  that  takes  delight 
in,  and  has  skill  in  Flowers. 

FLOUNDER,  a  fort  of  flat  Sea 
and  River-fifh. 

FLOUNDER -  FISHING^  in 
the  Months  of  April ,  May,  June ,  and 
July ,  you  may  fifh  for  this  Fifh  all 
day  long,  either  in  a  fwift  Stream, 
or  in  the  dill  Deep,  but  bed  in  the 
Stream  }  and  the  mod  proper  Baits 
for  it,  are  all  forts  of  Red- Worms, 
Wafps,  or  Gentles. 

FLOWERAGE,  the  fetting  of 
feveral  forts  of  Flowers  together  in 
Husks,  and  hanging  them  up  with 
Strings. 

FLOWER-GENTLE.  See  A- 
maranthus 

FLOWER-DE-LUCE  or  OR- 
RLS,  ( in  Latin ,  Iris )  a  Flower  of 
which  there  are  two  forts.  Bulbous , 
and  Tuberous-rooted  Ones:  Of  the  Bul¬ 
bous,  two  didinfrions,  the  broad  and 
narrow-leaved}  the  mod  remarkable 
of  the  fird  are  thefe;  1.  The  great 
Bulbous  Iris,  with  a  fine  flower,  is  like 
the  old  Englijh  blew  Flower-de-luce, 
whofe  Flower  is  a  rich  fhining-Blew, 
having  the  Spot  that  is  in  the  lower 
Leaves  of  all  thefe  F low  er-de  luces, 
of  a  deep  yellow,  towards  orange. 
2.  The  blew  drived  Flower  de-luce, 
diverfly  marked  through  each  Leaf, 
with  a  dark  Violet-purple.  3.  The 
great  purple  bulbous  one,  the  whole 
Flower,  except  the  yellow  Spot,  of  a 
reddilh  murrey  purple.  4.  The  great 
purple  variable  bulbous  one,  of  a  cu¬ 
rious  murrey  purple,  a  fmall  yellow 
Spot  in  the  falling  Leaves,  marked 
with  deeper  brown  purple,  almod 
black,  upon  a  lighter  purple.  $,  The 
great  A  fh- colour’d,  fometimes  with 
two  very  large  Flowers,  or  a  Stalk, 
Afh-coloured,  the  yellow  Spot  as  be¬ 
fore.  6.  The  great  Adt-colour’d  dri- 
ped  Bulbous  as  the  lad,  only  the 
Flower  reined  all  over  with  fmall 
purple  Lines*  7.  The  great  variable- 
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colour’d  Bulbous  one  5  the  three  fak 
ling  Leaves  of  the  Flower,  of  a  pale. 
Silver  with  a  Circle  of  Afh-colour  about 
the  yellow  Spot  }  the  arched  Leaves 
ridged  with  Adi,  and  the  top  Leaves 
driped  blew.  8.  The  great  pale  red 
or  Peach-coloured  Bulbous  one,  rare, 
with  a  fmall  yellow  Spot  in  each  of 
the  three  falling  Flowers.  9.  The 
great  white,  and  alfo  the  greater 
white  one,  have  three  top  Leaves  dri¬ 
ped  and  fpotted  with  a  faint  purple  5 
another  there  is  pure  white,  finely 
driped,  with  blew-colour’d  Veins 
throughout  the  Leaves,  befides  one 
driped  with  purple.  10.  The  great 
yellow  Bulbous  one,  of  a  fine  bright 
gold-colour,  with  the  Spot  almod 
oranged  in  the  middle  of  the  three 
falling  Leaves. 

Many  more  diverfities  there  are, 
but  ’tis  enough.  They  flower  fome 
in  May,  mod  in  June  $  the  Blews  fird, 
then  the  Whites,  and  lad  the  Purples. 
Their  Roots  yearly  lofe  their  Fibres, 
and  mud  be  taken  up  as  foon  as  dry’d 
down,  if  not  a  little  before,  and  kept 
dry  till  Au”ufl }  when  they  may  be 
fee  again  in  Beds  of  good  frefh  fifted 
Earth,  not  too  poor,  nor  over-rank  or 
hot,  for  that  will  rot  them,  nor  too 
much  in  the  Sun,  that  will  fcorch  and 
fpoil  their  Flowers}  the  Eaft  part  of 
the  Garden  is  to  be  chofen  for  their 
Abode. 

Flower-de-luces  narrower  Leav’d, 
are,  1.  The  letter  white  bulbous  one,„ 
arifing  out  of  the  Ground  before: 
Winter  }  another  white  that  is  big¬ 
ger  }  a  third  whofe  falling  Leaves:- 
have  a  little  fliew  of  yellownels  }  as;- 
alfo  have  the  middle  ridges  of  the: 
arched  Leaves,  another  very  fmall,  but:i 
the  yellow  Spot  larger  in  the  lower' 
Leaves,  that  in  this  Flower  dand  up¬ 
right.  2.  The  Spawfl)  yellow,  a  low¬ 
er  Flower,  of  an  excellent  deep  gold- 
yellow  throughout  the  whole  Flower;; 
another  with  pale  yellow  Flowers, 
whereof  there  are  diverfities,  fome;: 
bigger,  fome  lefTer}  fome  paler,  fome: 
deeper  yellow,  &c.  To  which  add  a; 
|,  party-colour  *d  SpaniJ?)  Vhwtf'de  lucej 
'  with: 
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with  the  falling  Leaves  white,  the 
arch-Leaves  filver-coloured,  and  the 
top-Leaves  of  a  blewifh  purple  :  Ano¬ 
ther's  falling  Leaves,  are  circled  with 
blew,  the  arched  Leaves  pale  blew, 
and  top  purple:  One  wi;h  yellow 
falling  Leaves,  sky-coloured  Arches, 
and  top-Leaves  of  a  murrey  purple  : 
Another’s  falling  Leaves  yellow,  ar¬ 
ches  and  top-Leaves  black  5  one  of  a 
ladder  and  duller  brown  $  another 
larger  than  the  reft,  falling  Leaves, 
of  duskifh  yellow,  edged  with  dun 
dun  Veins  and  borders,  the  top-Leaves 
oi  a  fallen  blew  purple, <&c.  3.  The  moft 
elegant  narrow-leaved  Bulbous  Flower- 
de  luce,  with  Feach-colour’d  Flowers, 
large  and  long  falling  Leaves,  with  a 
yellow  Spot  in  the  midft  of  them, 
arched  Leaves  alfo,  and  top  large  all 
except  the  yellow  Spot,  of  a  fine  red- 
dilh  Peach-colour.  4.  The  narrow 
leav’d  Bulbous  one,  with  a  fpotted 
Stalk  ;  the  Flower  round,,  neat,  and, 
except  the  Spot,  of  a  reddifh  murrey, I 
round  at  the  head,  with  a  fmall  Lift 
running  under  the  arched  Leaves.  The 
Per  fan  Flower-de-luce,  and  many  more, 
might  be  added,  but  they  are  too  nu¬ 
merous 

Any  wet  that  falls  upon  thefe 
Flowers  muft  be  prefently  ihak’d  off, 
or  the  Leaves  will  foon  be  fpoiled. 
Their  Roots,  as  the  reft,  lofe  their 
Fibres,  and  muft  be  managed  after  the 
fame  manner :  The  commoner  lore 
encreafe  faft  enough  by  Qff-fets;  the 
two  laft  mentioned,  (not  meaning  the 
Per  fan)  are  the  moft  tender  as  they 
are  the  beft,  and  require  to  be  planted 
in  good  frefh  Earth,  that  is  not  hot 
with  Dung,  and  where  they  may  have 
the  benefit  of  the  Morning-Sun  only. 

Flower-de-luces  with  tuberous  Roots 
are  alfo  of  two  forts,  the  tall  and 
dwarf,  or  elfe  broad  and  narrow-Lea- 
ved  Flag  V lower- de-luce^  whereof  there 
are  many  varieties,  but  two  or  three 
of  the  beft  of  each  lhall  only  be  noted, 
and  then  the  management  of  them, 
I.  The  great  Caledonian  Flower-de-luce, 
or  Turkey  one,  by  fome  call’d,  The 
Toad-flag)  is  in  form  like  the  reft, 
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but  that  the  Leaves  are  broad,  of  a 
yellowifh  green,  folded  at  bottom, 
and  open  at  the  top  •  out  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  riies  a  ftiff  Stalk,  bearing  at  top, 
a  large  gallant  Flower  of  nine  Leaves, 
the  three  lower  large  and  broad,  of  a 
fad  purple,  diverfty  fpotted,  ftieaked 
and  marked  with  a  grayilh  white, 
and  a  great  black  freeze  in  the  midft 
of  each  of  them  $  the  three  Arches 
are  alike  formed,  and  a  little  paler  ; 
the  three  upper  Leaves  alfo  very  large, 
marked  like  the  other,  but  brighter^ 
the  Roots  tuberous,  thick,  long,  of  a 
yellower  btown  than  the  reft,  and 
with  great  long  Fibres.  2.  Theleffer 
Caledonian ,  or  Flag  flower,  is  lefs  than 
the  other,  the  Leaves  of  a  yellow- 
green,  and  not  fo  well  marked. 

Thefe  two  flower  in  May,  and  are 
the  beft  kind  of  flag  flowers  ;  their 
Roots  lometimes  lofe  their  Fibres, 
and  then  the  green  Leaves  dye  to  the 
Ground,  which  are  to  be  taken  up 
and  kept  out  of  the  Ground  till  Octo¬ 
ber .  The  beft  time  to  tranfplant,  is 
in  Auguft,  or  early  in  September ,  in 
frefh  Soil,  mixt  with  well  rotted 
W'ood-pile  Earth,  but  not  under  South- 
Walls,  yet  fo  as  to  have  the  Morning, 
and  not  Mid-day  fcorching  Sun.  Some 
take  them  up  in  June,  and  keep  them  dry 
till  late  in  Ottober,  which,  as  they  fay, 
makes  them  the  apter  to  bear  Flowers, 

Of  the  tuberous  fort  of  Flower-de- 
luces  are  thefe  alfo  which  follow  ;  1. 
The  twice  flowering  Portugal  one, 
that  flowers  in  Spring,  and  commonly 
the  fame  Year  in  Autumn,  and  is  very 
fweet-lcented.  2.  The  variable  purple 
Flower-de-luce  of  Camerarius,  whofe 
three  lower  Leaves  are  of  a  reddifh 
purple,  the  arched  of  a  black  yellow, 
ihadowed  with  purple;  and  the  three 
tops  of  a  dull,  fmoaky,  yellowifh 
purple.  3.  The  blew  party-colour ’d, 
blew  at  the  edges,  the  reft  white  ; 
the  arched  Leaves  whitifh-yellow,  and 
the  top-ones  pale-sky,  with  yellow 
edges.  4.  The  white  variable  one, 
near  a  yard  high,  bearing  four  or 
five  Flowers  one  above  another,  filver- 
colour,  lifted  with  blewifh  purple 
T  3  down 
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down  the  backs  of  the  top* Leaves,  snd 
the  lower  whipt  with  a  blew  edging  ; 
the  arches  of  a  pale  Sky-colour,  blew 
towards  the  edge.  $.  The  yellow 
Flower- de-luce  of  Tripoli,  is  about  a 
foot  high,  with  two  or  three  long 
narrow- leaved  gold  yellow  Flowers. 
6  The  narrow-leaved  variable  one, 
bears  four  or  five  fmall  Floweis,  the 
lower  marked  with  white  and  blew, 
and  the  arched  Leaves  of  a  light  blew, 
befides  a  great  many  more,  fuch  as 
the  great  Blew,  the  Double  narrow¬ 
leaved,  the  Blew  and  White,  &c. 

Some  of  thtfe  flower  in  April,  others 
in  May,  and  others  not  till  June  -  they 
are  hardy  Plants,  grow  and  encreafe 
in  mod  places  5  but  the  better  the 
Soil,  the  more  they  will  flourifh,  and 
are  too  roomy  fora  Flower-Garden , 
being  fitter  for  the  borders  of  a  Fruit- 
Apartment.  The  beginning  of  Sep 
tember  is  the  beft  time  for  tranfplant- 
ing;  their  Roots  are  to  be  parted,  and 
they  mufl-  be  fet  neither  too  thick,  nor 
too  deep. 

FLOWERS,  (in  Latin,  Flores) 
thofe  chiefly  of  the  Aromatick  eatable 
Plants  are  preferrable  in  Sallets,  as 
being  generally  endued  with  the  Vir¬ 
tues  of  their  Simples  in  a  more  in- 
tenfe  degree,  and  may  therefore  be 
eaten  alone  in  their  proper  Vehicles, 
or  in  compofition  with  other  Salleting 
fprinkled  among  them  ;  but  they 
give  a  more  palatable  relifh  being  in- 
fufed  in  Vinegar,  efpecially  thole  of 
the  Cloy  e-gi  l ly -flower,  Elder,  Orange, 
Cowflip,  Rofemary,  Arch-Angel ,  Sage, 
Jndian-Crejjes ,  &c.  Some  of  them  are 
pickled,  and  feveral  of  them  alfo  make 
very  pleafant  and  wholefome  Tea’s, 
as  do  likewife  Wild-Time,  Buglofs, 
Mint,  &c. 

FLOWING  OF  /THE  GALL, 
is  a  Difeafe  in  Cattel  5  when  the  Gall 
is  fu  full  of  Choler  that  it  flows  into 
all  parts  of  the  Body  it  caufes  a  fwel- 
ling  under  the  Jaws  of  Swine.  To 
remedy  which,  damp  the  inner  Bark 
of  Elder,  ftrain  it  with  Ale  or  Beer , 
and  give  it  the  Bead  warm  ;  but  fome 
taking  an  handful  q{  Gall-wort ,  damp 
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and  drain  it,  in  order  to  give  it  with 
Honyed-water ;  then  they  rub  and 
chafe  the  Swelling  with  beaten  Salt, 
and  pure  Wheat-meal  mingled  toge¬ 
ther.  In  a  Sheep  ;tis  cured  with  half 
a  Spoonful  of  Aqua-yit*  mixt  with  as 
much  Vinegar-,  Bleeding  her  under  the 
Tail. 

FLU  ELL  IN,  an  Herb  other  wife 
call’d  Speedwell,  good  for  Ulcers  of  the 
Bread  and  Lungs. 

FLUMMERY,  a  wholefome  Jelly 
made  of  Oat  meal,  but  the  manner  of 
preparing  it  in  the  Weflern  parts  of 
England,  is  to  take  half  a  peck  of 
Wheat-bran,  which  mud  be  foaked  in 
cold  Water  three  or  four  days  $  then 
drain  out  the  Oil  and  Milk-water  of 
it,  and  boil  it  to  a  Jelly  ;  afterwards 
feafon  it  with  Sugar,  Rofe  and  O- 
range-flower-water,  and  let  it  dand 
till  cold  and  thicken’d  again,  then  eat 
it  with  White  or  Rbenifh  Wine,  or 
Milk-cream, 

FLUX.  See  task  or  Loofenefs * 

FLUX  or  FLUX-BLOODY; 
in  refpeft  to  Horfes,  is  of  leverai 
kinds;  lbmetimes  the  Fat  or  the  (limy 
Filth  voided,  is  fprinkled  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  Blood;  fometimes  the  Excrements 
are  like  waterifh  Blood,  now  and  then 
like  pure  Blood,  and  all  thefe  fpring 
from  one  and  the  fame  Caufe,  which 
is,  the  Exulceration  of  the  Guts;  and 
by  their  feveral  mixtures,  it  may  be 
better  known,  whether  the  Ulceration 
be  in  the  inner  fmall  Gut,  or  in  the 
outward  great  one  ;  if  in  the  former, 
then  the  Matter  and  Blood  will  not 
be  mixed  together,  but  come  out  fe- 
verally,  the  Blood  mod  commonly  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Matter.  The  Didemper 
proceeds  uftially  from  fome  (harp  Hu¬ 
mour,  breeding  by  filthy  raw  Food, 
or  fore  Travel,  e^c.  and  being  vio¬ 
lently  driven  through  many  crooked 
and  narrow  Paflages,  it  cleaves  to  the 
Horfes  Guts,  and  frets  them  with  its 
heat  and  Iharpnefs,  caufing  Ulceration 
and  grievous  Pains  :  This  Difeafe 
comes  alfo  by  a  great  Cold,  Heat,  or 
Moidnefs,  or  by  receiving  fome  violent 
Purgation,  as  S<ammny7  Tibium ,  or 
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the  like,  in  too  great  a  quantity  ;  or 
ladly,  it  may  proceed  from  the  weak- 
nefs  of  the  Liver. 

There  are  many  things  in  general 
good  for  the  Cure  ;  buc  particularly, 
l .  An  ounce  of  Saffron,  two  of  Myrrh, 
three  of  Southern-wood,  one  of  Parjley , 
three  of  Rue,  two  apiece  of  Spittle - 
wort  and  Hyffop,  and  one  of  Cajjia 
beat  all  to  fine  Powder,  and  with 
Chalk  and  firong  Vinegar  work  them 
to  a  Pade  5  of  which  make  little 
Cakes,  and  dry  them  in  the  fhade ; 
fome  whereof  diffolve  in  a  pint  and  an 
half  of  Barley-milk,  or  for  want  of 
if,  that  Juice  which  is  call'd  Crimor  or 
Ptifane ,  and  fo  give  it  your  Horfe  to 
drink.  1.  Others  take  three  pints  of 
Red-wine ,  half  an  handful  of  Burfa- 
Pafloris,  or  Shepherd's  Purfe,  with 
Tanner's  Bark  taken  out  of  the  fat 
and  dry’d  :  Boil  thefe  in  the  Wine  till 
fomewhat  more  than  a  pint  be  con- 
fumed  ;  then  drain  out  the  Liquor 
hard,  and  give  it  him  lukewarm  to 
drink  $  to  which,  if  a  little  Cinnamon 
be  added,  'tis  better  •  Or  you  may 
diffolve  four  ounces  of  the  Conferee  of 
Sloes  in  a  pint  of  Red-wine,  and  his 
drinking  this  will  do.  3-  As  an  in 
fallible  cure,  it  is  preferibed  to  take 
three  pints  of  New  Milk ,  into  which, 
over  a  gentle  fire,  diffolve  four  or 
five  ounces  of  Ifing-glafs,  which  will 
fo  thicken  it,  that  it  will  look  like 
Cream;  then  drain  it  through  a  very 
coarfe  Sieve,  to  take  out  the  dregs  and 
drofs  of  the  lfing glafs,  that  remains 
behind  undiffolved,  and  give  it  him 
lukewarm  in  the  morning  fading. 
This  is  very  good  alfo  to  be  given  to 
a  weak  Horfe,  to  ftrengthen  and 
make  him  lufty. 

For  this  Didemper  of  the  Vlux  in 
Swine,  give  them  Verjuice  and  Milk 
together  to  drink,  and  then  feed  them  ; 
the  fame  being  very  good  for  young 
Pigs  that  have  any  Scouring. 

And  farther,  Black-Cattel  that  are 
troubled  with  this  Bloody-Didemper, 
are  cured  thus,  j.  Take  a  quantity 
af  new  Hogs-dung ,  with  an  handful  of 
Mofs  that  grows  about  the  foot  of  an 
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j  Alh-tree,  chopp’d  very  fmall  with  the 
Hogs-dung  ;  then  mix  it  with  a  quart 
f  of  good  firong  Ale  or  Beer,  and  give 
it  the  Bead  in  a  Morning  with  a  Horn. 

2.  Some  take  a  quick  Loch- jiff),  and 
put  it  into  his  Throat  to  fwallow. 

3.  Others  take  Blood-wort  and  She • 
pherds-Purfe ,  of  each  an  handful,  cue 
fmall  together,  which  is  to  be  mixed 
with  a  quart  of  Milk,  and  fiirred  well 
together,  with  fome  Leaven  of  brown 
Bread  ;  then  they  drain  it  with  the 
Runnet  of  Milk,  and  fo  give  it  the 
Bead  luke-warm,  fird  and  lad,  eight 
or  nine  days  together.  4  Another 
remedy,  is  to  take  five  or  fix  fmall 
thin  dices  of  the  leaned  Martlemafs. 
Beef,  which  mud  be  laid  a  while  to 
foak  in  a  quart  of  drong  Ale  or 
Beer  ;  to  which  put  one  handful  of 
Hogs-dung  newly  made,  then  dir  it 
together,  and  make  the  Bead  drink  it 
Morning  and  Evening,  for  two  or 
three  days,  during  which,  he  mud  be 
kept  in  the  Houfe.  5.  Others  take  a 
quantity  of  the  Powder  of  Gallingale 
Roots  finely  beaten,  which  they  mix 
with  a  pint  of  Ale  or  mare,  and  give 
it  the  Bead.  Neither  are  Poultry  free 
from  this  Didemper,  which  comes  upon, 
them  by  eating  too  much  moid  Meat, 
and  they  are  cured  by  giving  them  Peafe , 
fealded  Bran,  &c. 

FLUX  of  BLOUD;  To  dop  a 
violent  Flux  or  running  of  Bloud, 
occafion’d  by  a  Wound  upon  a  large 
VeffeL  nothing  is  prefer  table  to  the 
Powder  of  Sympatloy  ;  if  that  cannot 
be  had,  you  mud  lay  bare  and  bind  up 
the  Cut  Vein  *,  if  that  proves  im¬ 
practicable  dop  the  Orifice  with  a 
piece  of  Roman  Vitriol,  and  apply  a 
Bandage  5  if  ic  does  not,  the  fured 
way  is  to  make  ufe  of  the  Searing- 
iron  :  Thofe  who  do  not  approve  of 
Burning,  “  may  take  equal  quantities 
tt  of  Colcothar,  Frankincenfe  and 
ft  Aloes  powder’d,  and  mix  them 
with  the  Whites  of  Eggs,  to  the  thick- 
nefs  of  Honey  ;  adding  a  convenient 
quantity  14  of  the  Hair  of  a  Hare, 
tt  cut  fmall ;  and  in  a  different  Cafe, 
44  Dragons-blood,  Mm’s  Blood  dry  d, 

U  °T  a  “  Plaider 
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u  Phifter  and  calcined  Vitriol,  in 
order  to  a  due  Application  of  the 
whole.  After  the  Blood  is  fiopt,  you 
mud  not  touch  the  Wound  for  three 
Days,  to  fee  whether  the  VefTel  be 
exactly  clos’d,  z.  The  Simples  for 
flopping  a  Flux  of  Blood,  are  tC  the 

Roots  and  Leaves  of  Nettles,  die 
44  Bark  of  a  Pomegranate  and  Pine- 
44  tree,  die  Leaves  of  Plantain  and 
14  Willow,  Services,  burnt  Galls 
44  quench’d  in  Vinegar,  Bean  flower, 
“  Starch,  Soot,  Litharge,  Cerufs, 
44  Vitriol,  Colcothar,  Ahum,  a  ary  d 
46  and  powder’d  Spunge,  and  dry’d 
44  Coriander-feeds,  3.  Above  all,  the 
mod:  effectual  Remedies  are  Cauflichs, 
efpecially  the  Powder  of  Arlenick, 
which  makes  a  large  Efcar  •  only 
when  the  Scab  falls  off,  care  mud  be 
taken  to  prevent  a  new  Flux  of  Blood, 
by  avoiding  fharp  Remedies,  or  the 
life  of  a  Probe  ;  and  applying  a  mix 
tine  44  of  equal  quantities  of  Pome- 
44  granate-rind,  Roman  Vitriol  and 
'  £‘  Allum. 

FLUX  OF  URINE,  is  occafi- 
oned  by  the  heat  and  fharpnefs  of  the 
Blood,  and  an  Inflammation  of  the 
Kidneys,  which  like  Cupping  glajfes 
fuck  all  the  lerous  Humours  out  of  the 
Veins,  and  difcharge  them  into  the 
Bladder ,  every  thing  that  the  Horle 
drinks  paffing  immediately  through  his 
Body,  without  die  lead  alteration. 
The  remote  caufes  of  this  Didemper, 
are,  immoderate  and  irregular  Exer- 
cife,  or  Working  of  young  Horfes, 
cold  Rains  in  the  beginning  of  Win¬ 
ter,  and  eating  of  Oats  that  are  Im¬ 
ported  by  Sea,  where  being  of  a  Spun  - 
gy  Nature,  diey  imbibe  and  fuck  in 
the  volatile  faline  Spirits  that  rife 
out  of  the  Sea.  In  undertaking  die 
cure  of  this  Didemper,  in  the  fird 
place  you  mud  order  the  Horfe’s  Diet, 
feeding  him  with  Bran  indead  of 
Oats ,  and  give  him  a  cooling  Ciyfler ; 
next  day,  let  him  Blood,  and  the 
day  after,  injeft  another  Ciyfler ,  after 
which  Bleed  him  again  the  following 
day  j  the  whole  quantity  of  Blood 
that  is  taken  away,  mud  not  exceed 
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four  Bounds ;  that  is,  two  at  each 
time  :  After  you  have  let  him  Blood 
twice,  and  injefted  two  Ciyfler s ,  boil 
two  quarts  of  Water,  and  put  it  into 
a  Pailful  of  common  Water,  widi  a 
large  handful  of  Oriental  Bole  beat  to 
Powdery  mix  the  whole  very  well, 
and  maKe  the  Horfe  drink  it  luke¬ 
warm,  if  it  be  poffible  5  neidier  mud 
you  give  him  any  other  Liquor  for  his 
ordinary  Drink,  Morning  and  Even¬ 
ing.  Horfes  that  are  troubled  with 
this  Didemper,  drink  exceffively  $  and 
fome  of  them  are  fo  thirfty,  and  their 
Bodies  fo  heated,  that  they  would 
drink  fix  Pailfuls  of  Water  every 
day  5  you  mud  not  refirain  them,  but 
let  them  have  their  full  lib  rty  to 
drink  as  much  as  they  pleafe,  provi¬ 
ded  the  Water  be  prepared  as  before, 
with  boiled  Water  and  Bole  ;  for  die 
more  they  drink,  the  fooner  will  they 
be  cured.  When  die  Horfe  begins  to 
Stale,  as  he  us’d  to  do  when  in  Health, 
and  his  Belly  and  Dung  return  to  their 
natural  Condition,  you  are  to  redore 
his  Oats  by  degrees  ^  Exevcife  him 
moderately  at  fird,  and  afterwards 
Ride  and  Work  him  with  difere- 
tion. 

To  FLY  GROSS,  (in  Falconry) 
is  faid  of  a  Hawk  when  die  flies  at 
the  great  Birds,  as  Cranes,  Geefe,  <&c. 
To  Fly  on  Head ,  is  when  the  Hawk  mif¬ 
fing  her  Quarry,  betakes  herfelf  to  the 
next  Check  ;  as  Crows,  &c. 

FLY-ON-HEAD;  this  is  a  term 
in  Faulconry,  concerning  an  Hawk’s 
miffing  her  Quarry,  and  betaking  her 
feif  to  the  next  Check,  as  Crows , 
&c. 

FOAL,  or  young  Colt $  ids  no  diffi¬ 
culty  to  know  the  Shape  he  is  like 
to  be  of  ;  for  the  fame  Shape  he  car¬ 
ries  at  a  Month,  he’ll  carry  at  fix 
Years  old,  if  he  be  not  abufed  in 
after-keeping  5  and  as  the  good  Shape, 
fo  the  Defeids  alfo  :  And  for  height, 
’tis  obferv’d,  that  a  large  Shin-bone 
long  from  the  Knee  to  the  Padern, 
(hews  a  tall  Horfe  ;  for  which,  ano¬ 
ther  way  is  to  fee  what  fpace  he  has 
between  his  Knee  and  Withers,  which 
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being  doubled,  it  will  be  his  height 
when  he  is  a  competent  Horfe.  1  here 
are  alfo  means  to  know  their  Good- 
nefs  ;  for  if  they  are  birring  Spirits, 
free  from  Affrights,  Wanton  of  dil- 
polition,  and  very  A&ive  in  Leaping 
and  Running,  and  ftriving  for  Ma- 
ftery,  they  prove  generally  good  Met¬ 
tled  Horfes ;  the  contrary,  Jades  : 
And  if  their  Hoofs  be  ftrong,  deep, 
tough,  frnooth,  upright  banding,  and 
hollow,  they  cannot  be  Bad ;  there¬ 
fore  the  Barbary -Horfe  is  well  known 
by  Iris  Hoof.  Laftly,  For  Weaning 
them,  ’tis  ordinarily  done  at  the  end 
of  feven  Months  ;  but  the  better  fort 
at  a  Year  or  two  5  but  let  them  not 
be  within  the  hearing  of  one  another; 
keep  them  very  high  the  fecond  year, 
but  in  the  third  and  fourth,  put  them 
to  Grazing.  See  Mare. 

FOAL-TEETH.  See  Teeth  of  a 
Horfe. 

FODDER,  any  kind  of  Meat  for 
Horfes,  or  other  Cattei ;  but  in  l'ome 
places,  Hay  and  Straw  mingled  toge¬ 
ther  is  accounted  Fodder  :  In  the  Civil 
Law,  ’tis  ufed  for  a  Prerogative  that 
the  Prince  has,  to  be  provided  of 
j  Corn,  and  other  Meat,  for  his  Hones, 
by  his  Subjefts,  in  his  Warlike  Expe¬ 
ditions. 

FODDER,  or  FOTHER  OF 
LEAD,  a  Weight  containing  8  Pigs, 
and  every  Pig  23;  Stone,  which  is 
about  a  Tun,  or  a  common  Wain  or 
Cart-load  :  In  the  Book  of  Rates,  a 
Fodder  of  Lead  is  fa  id  to  be  2000 
pound  Weight;  at  the  Mines ’tis  2200 
and  an  half  ;  and  among  the  Plum¬ 
mers  at  London^  1 900  and  an  half. 

FOG,  a  thick  Mift  :  In  fome  Pla¬ 
ces  it  is  taken  for  Giafs  that  grows 
after  Autumn ,  and  remains  in  Pabure 
till  Winter. 

FOGAGE,  (in  the  Foreft  Law') 
rank  Grafs  not  eaten  in  Summer. 

FOGGS.  See  Mifis. 

FOILING,  (among  Hunters)  the 
footing  and  treading  of  all  Deer,  that 
Is  on  the  Grafs,  and  fcarce  vifible. 

FOLD-COURSE  or  FREE- 

|  FOLD.  See  Faldage, 
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FOLDING  OF  SHEEP  5  in 

fome  places  they  fet  their  Folds  with 
feveral  Partitions,  and  put  the  Wea¬ 
thers,  the  Ewes,  and  the  Lambs,  fe- 
parate  by  themfelves;  but  it  is  not 
good  to  fold  them  in  very  Rainy 
Weather  ;  and  as  it  is  the  opinion  of 
fome  Husbandmen,  that  the  Urine  of 
Sheep  heats,  helps  and  comforts  the 
Land,  as  much,  or  rather  more,  than 
their  Dung  does  5  they  therefore  caufe 
their  Shepherds  or  Servants  to  raifc 
all  the  Sheep  in  the  fold  before  they 
are  let  forth,  and  to  go  about  the 
fides  of  the  fold  with  a  Dog  ;  for 
commonly  when  Sheep  fee  any  Dog 
come  nigh  them,  they’ll  Dung  and 
Stale;  and  when  they  have  fo  done, 
let  them  out  of  the  fold. 

FOLD-NET;  a  fort  of  Net 
with  which  fmall  Birds  are  taken  in 
the  Night,  and  is  reprefented  thus: 


The  firft  of  them  may  be  carried 
by  one  Man,  but  the  other  muft  have 
two  to  manage  it ;  and  it  is  ufed 
thus  :  When  the  Net  is  fixed  on  both 
fides  unto  two  ftrong,  ftraight,  and 
light  Poles  ;  you  muft  have  at  the 
le aft  two  or  three  lufty  Men  to  afiift 
you,  all  very  filent ;  the  Poles  where¬ 
on  your  Nets  are  tied  fliould  be  about 
twelve  foot  long,  that  fo  they  may  be 
held  up  the  higher  ;  he  that  bears 
the  Lights,  which  are  fmall  bundles 
of  Straw  fet  on  fire,  or  Torches, 
which  are  beft,  muft  carry  them  be¬ 
hind  the  Nets  in  ithe  midft  of  them, 
about  two  yards  from  them,  and  fo 
order  it,  as  to  carry  the  Nets  between 
the  Wind  and  the  Birds,  who  all  na- 
'  rurally 
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CtiraKy  Rood  on  their  Perches  with 
their  Breads  againd  the  Wind  ;  by 
Shis  means  he  that  beats  the  Bufhes 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  Hedge,  will 
drive  them  out  that  way  towards  the 
Light,  with  a  good  Pole  in  his  Hand, 
Wherewith  after  fome  filent  fignal  gi¬ 
ven,  he  mud  lay  on  fioutly. 

Now,  if  the  firft  of  thefe  Nets  be 
us’d,  when  you  find  any  Bird  therein, 
you  need  not  make  fuch  hade;  for  it 
will  ini'nare  them  of  it  felf,  and  they 
cannot  get  away  fuddenly. 

FOND  or  FUND,  a  Bank  or 
Stock  of  Money  5  a  condderable  Summ 
laid  up  for  a  particular  ufe. 

FOOT,  a  part  of  the  Body.  The 
Foot  of  a  Horfe  confids  of  the  Hoof  or 
Coffin ,  which  is  all  the  Horn  that  ap¬ 
pears,  when  the  Horfe  has  his  Foot  let 
on  the  Ground.  ’Tis  a  great  Imper¬ 
fection  to  have  Feet  too  large  or  fat, 
or  to  have  them  too  little.  Such  Hor- 
fes  as  have  them  too  large,  are  for 
the  mod  part  very  heavy,  and  apt  to 
dumble,  efpecially  if  with  fuch  Feet  they 
have  weak  Legs  and  too  long  Paderns  : 
On  the  other  hand,  too  lrnall  Feet 
are  much  to  be  fufpefted,  becaufe  they 
are  often  painful,  and  fubjeCi  to  cloven 
Quarters,  and  other  Imperfections, 

FOOT,  a  long  Meafure  of  12 
Inches;  of  thefe,  three  make  a  Yard, 
and  three  Foot  9  Inches  an  Ell. 

FOOTGELD  or  FOUT- 
GELD,  an  Amerciament  or  Fine  laid 
upon  thofe  that  live  within  the 
Bounds  of  a  Fored  for  not  Lawing  or 
cutting  out  the  Ball  of  their  Dogs 
Feet ;  and  To  be  quit  of  Tootge/d ,  is  a 
Privilege  to  keep  Dogs  there  unlawed 
without  Punilhment  or  Controll 

F O  O  T-H  U  S  K  S,  (among  Herba- 
lifts )  Oiort  Heads  out  of  which  Flow¬ 
ers  grow. 

FOREHEAD  of  a  Horfe ,  fhould 
be  fomewhat  broad  ;  fome  would  have 
it  a  little  raifed,  but  a  flat  one  is  mod 
beautiful.  A  Horfe  thould  have  in 
his  Forehead  that  which  we  call  a 
Feather ,  which  is  a  natural  Frizzling 
or  turning  of  the  Hair  5  if  he  have 
two  that  are  near  or  touch,  the  Mark 
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is  fo  much  the  better.  If  a  Horfe  be 
neither  White,  Dappled,  nor  ap¬ 
proaching  thofe  Colours  ;  he  fhould 
have  a  Star  or  Blaze  in  his  Forehead  ; 
it  being  a  DefeCt  not  only  for  the 
Beauty,  but  often  for  the  Goodnefs  of 
a  Horfe  of  any  dark  Colour  to  be 
without  one. 

FORE  LEGS  of  a  Horfe ,  confid 
of  the  Arm  or  Fore-thigh  and  the 
Shank,  both  which  the  larger,  broad¬ 
er,  and  more  Nervous  they  are  the 
better. 

FORE-LOIN,  ('among  Hunters) 
is  when  a  Hound  going  before  the  red 
of  the  Cry,  meets  Chace,  and  goes 
away  with  it. 

FOREST,  a  great  Wood  or 
Place  privileged  by  Royal  Authority, 
which  differs  from  a  Park,  Warren  or 
Chace;  being  on  purpofe  allotted  for 
the  peaceable  abiding  and  nourifhing 
of  Beads  and  Fowls  thereto  belong¬ 
ing,  for  which  there  are  certain  pecu¬ 
liar  Laws,  Officers  and  Orders  ;  part 
of  which  appear  in  the  great  Charter 
of  the  Fored  :  Its  Properties  are 
thefe;  1.  A  Fored  truly  and  drittly 
taken,  cannot  be  in  the  Hands  of  any 
but  the  King,  bscaufe  none  elfe  has 
Power  to  grant  Commiffion  to  be  a 
Judice  in  Eyre.  2.  The  next  Property 
is  the  Courts;  as  the  fuflice-Seat  every 
three  Years,  the  Swain-mote  thrice  a 
Year,  and  the  Attachment  once  every 
forty  Days.  3.  The  third  Property 
may  be  the  Officers  belonging  to  it 
for  prefervation  of  the  Vert  or  Ve- 
niion  ;  as,  the  Judices  of  the  Fored, 
the  Warder  or  Keeper,  the  Verderers, 
the  Foreders,  Agidors,  Regarders, 
Beadles,  c &c.  which  fee  in  their  pro¬ 
per  Places.  But  the  mod  fpecial 
Court  of  the  Fored  is  the  Swain-mote, 
which  is  no  Iefs  incident  thereto  than 
the  Court  of  Pie-powder  to  a  Fair  ; 
and  if  this  fail,  there  is  nothing  of  a 
Fored  remaining,  but  it  is  turned  into 
the  Nature  of  a  Chace.  There  were 
reckon’d  to  be  in  England  fixty- eight 
Foreds. 

To  FORE-STALL,  to  buy  or 
bargain  for  Corn>  Cattel,  or  other 

Mer- 
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Merchandize,  as  it  is  coming  to  be 
fold  towards  any  City,  Fair,  Market, 
Port,  Harbour  or  Creek,  in  order  to 
fell  the  fame  again  at  a  higher  Price. 

FORES  TALLER,  a  Perfon 
that  fo  fore-flails  a  Market :  Alio  one 
that  lyes  in  wait  to  flop  Deer  broke 
out  of  the  Foreft,  and  hinders  them 
from  returning  thither. 

FORESTER,  a  fworn  Officer 
of  the  Foreft,  appointed  by  the 
King’s  Letters  Patents,  to  walk  the 
Foreft,  and  to  watch  the  Vert  and 
Venifon  $  as  alfo  to  attach  and  pre- 
fent,  all  Trefpaffers  againft  both  with¬ 
in  his  own  Bailliwick  or  Walk,  to  the 
Foreft-Courts,  that  they  may  be  pu- 
rnfh’d  according  to  their  Offences. 

FORGE,  a  large  Furnace,  where 
Iron-Oar  taken  out  of  the  Mines  is 
melted  :  ’Tis  commonly  taken  for  a 
Place,  where  Smiths  or  Farriers  heat 
their  Iron,  that  it  may  be  work’d  with 
the  Hammer  5  and  conflfts  of  thefe 
feveral  parts.  1.  The  Hearth,  or  Fire¬ 
place  of  the  Forge,  z.  The  Arches, 
which  are  hollow  places  under  the 
Hearth  to  put  things  in.  3.  The 
Back  of  the  Forge.  4.  The  Hovel 
or  Covel  of  the  "Hearth,  which  ends 
in  a  Chimney  to  carry  the  Smoak  a- 
way.  5.  The  Tewel,  or  Tewel  Iron, 
being  a  thick  Iron*plare,  with  a  ta¬ 
per  Pipe  in  it  about  five  inches  long, 
which  is  placed  in  the  back  of  the 
Forge,  againft  the  Fire-places,  through 
which  the  Bellows  blow  the  ftre.  6. 
The  Trough,  being  a  Stone-trough 
right  againft  the  fire-place.  7.  The 
Bellows,  placed  behind  the  Forge,  fo 
as  the  lower  Board  can  move  neither 
up  nor  down.  8.  The  Chain,  Rope, 
Thong,  or  Rod,  is  that  which  is  fa- 
ften’d  to  the  upper  Ear  of  the  Bel¬ 
lows,  and  fo  to  the  end  of  the  Staff 
or  Beam  which  the  Smith  handles  to 
blow  the  Bellows  withal.  9.  The 
Rocker,  that  which  the  Smith  han¬ 
dles,  which  moves  up  and  down, 
being  fix’d  to  another  piece  crofs-wife, 
call’d,  the  Rock-ftaflf,  which  is  fet  be¬ 
tween  two  Cheeks  upon  two  Center- 
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pins  in  two  Sockets,  fo  that  by  draw¬ 
ing  down  the  Handle,  the  upper 
Board  of  the  Bellows  rifes,  and  by  a 
confiderable  Weight  fet  on  the  Board, 
finks  it  down  again,  and  fo  by  this 
Agitation  performs  the  office  of  a 
pair  of  Bellows. 

Then  for  things  belonging  to  the 
Forge,  they  are,  1.  The  Tongs,  with 
ftraight  and  crooked  Nofes.  2.  The 
Slice  to  fling  Coals  to  the  fire.  3. 
The  Wafher,  to  fweep  the  Hearth, 
and  fprinkle  Water  on  the  fire.  4.. 
The  Hearth-ftaff,  wherewith  they  ltir 
the  fire,  and  throw  Cinders  out  of  it. 
$.  Vice.  6 .  Anvil.  7.  Hand  and 
Sledge.  8,  Seat-Iron,  and  Rod  to 
hold  it  in.  9^Block.  10.  Bolfter, 

FORKED  HEADS,  (among 
Hunters)  all  Deers  Heads  which  bear 
two  Croches  on  the  top,  or  that  have 
their  Croches  doubled. 

FORME,  a  French  Term  for  a 
Swelling  in  the  very  Subftance  of  a 
Horfe’s  Paftern,  and  not  in  the  Skin  : 
They  come  as  well  in  the  Hind-legs  as 
in  the  Fore  ;  and  tho’  it  be  an  Imper¬ 
fection  not  vety  common,  yet  Tis  dan¬ 
gerous,  fo  as  to  admit  of  no  other 
Remedy  but  Firing,  and  taking  out 
the  Sole ;  neither  can  the  Fire  be 
given  to  that  Parc  without  great  diffi¬ 
culty  and  hazard. 

FORMICA,  (Lat.)  the  Ant  or 
Pifmire,  an  InfeCt  :  Alfo  a  kind  of 
Wart  hard,  black  and  broad  at  the 
bottom,  and  painful  when  cut  like  the 
flinging  of  a  Pifmire.  Alfo  a  feurvy 
Mange,  which  in  Summer-time  very 
much  annoys  a  Spaniel’s  Ears,  and  is 
occafion’d  by  flies  and  their  own 
fcratching  with  their  feet :  In  order 
to  cure  i\  take  Gum-Dragon  four 
ounces,  infufed  ira  the  ftrongeft  Vinegar 
that  may  be  got,  for  the  fpace  of  eight 
1  days,  and  afterwards  bruifed  on  a 

!  Marble-Stone,  as  Painters  do  their  Co- 
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lours  ^  adding  thereto  Roche  Allum 
and  Galls ,  of  each  two  ounces  5  min¬ 
gle  all  well  together,  and  lay  it  on 
the  Part  afflifted. 

There  is  alfo  a  Diftemper  called  by 

the 
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the  name  of  Formica^  which  commonly] 
feizes  upon  a  Hawk’s  Beak,  and  will 
eat  it  away,  if  not  timely  prevented} 
mod  aye  of  opinion  ’t is  occafioned  by 
a  Worm-  ’Tis  perceiv’d  by  the 
Beak’s  growing  rugged,  and  beginning 
to  feparatefrom  the  Head}  For  reme¬ 
dy,  take  the  Gall  of  a  Bull,  break  it 
into  a  Did},  and  add  the  Powder  of 
Suecatrine  Aloes  }  with  which  ming¬ 
ling  it  well  together,  anoint  the  Clap 
or  Beak  of  the  Hawk,  and  the  very 
i  place  where  the  Formica  grows,  twice  a 
day  5  but  touch  not  her  jEyes  nor 
flares  }  continue  thus  doing  till  your 
Hawk  be  per  fed  ly  cured,  and  bathe 
with  Orpiment  and  Pepper  to  keep  her 
from  other  Vermin 

F ORMS  or  SEATS,  a  Term  in 
Hunting  apply’d  to  a  Hare,  when  (he 
fquats  in  any  Place. 

F  O  T  E  R.  See  Fodder  of  Lead. 

FOUL}  a  Difeafe  in  Cattel,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  Blood  and  a  Waterilh 
Rheum,  that  falls  down  into  the  Legs, 
and  fometimes  caufes  all  the  four  Legs 
to  fwell:  To  Cure  this,  you  mud  cad 
the  Bead,  and  tye  his  Feet  together  } 
then  take  a  lharb  Knife,  and  flit  the 
Skin  an  Inch  above  the  Heel,  under 
the  Feclock-joynt  draight  up  and 
down,  for  fear  of  cutting  the  Sinews  • 
that  done,  take  Nettles^  Garlick  and 
Salt ,  and  bruifing  them  together,  bind 
them  on}  remove  the  Plaider  within 
a  Night  and  a  Day,  and  your  Bead 
will  foon  recover.  Some  call  a  Swel¬ 
ling  and  Grief  like  this,  breeding  be 
tween  the  Clees  of  Cattel,  a  Worm  } 
which  grows  to  a  Bunch,  and  fo  to 
ripcnels,  till  at  length  it  breaks  in  the 
midd  of  the  Clees,  making  the  Bead 
hair,  that  he  can  fcarce  go  at  all : 
When  you  fee  the  Swelling  fo  big, 
lance  it,  and  let  out  the  Corruption  } 
then  anoinr  the  Sore  with  Tar  and 
frefh  Greafe  mixed,  and  keeping  his 
Feet  clean  tor  two  or  three  Days,  it 
will  be  well. 

FOULDAGE,  fin  Norfolk)  the 
Liberty  of  penning  or  folding  Sheep 
by  Night. 

To  FOUNDER,  to  over-ride, 
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or  to  fpoil  a  Horle  with  hard-work¬ 
ing}  or  to  be  fo  difabled :  In  Sea - 
affair^  a  Ship  is  faid  To  Founder^  when 
by  an  extraordinary  Leak,  or  by  a 
great  Wave  breaking  in}  die  is  fo 
fill’d  with  Water,  as  not  to  be  freed 
from  it  by  any  means,  and  finks  under 
its  Weight. 

FOUND’RING  in  the 
FEET,  a  Difeafe  in  Horfes,  that 
comes  by  hard  Riding,  or  fore  La¬ 
bour,  by  great  Heats  and  Colds,  that 
diforder  the  Body  and  dir  up  malig¬ 
nant  Humours,  which  inflame  the 
Blood?  melt  .the  Greafe,  and  make  it 
dtfeend  downwards  to  the  feet,  and 
there  fettle }  which  caufes  fuch  a 
numijefs  and  pricking  in  the  Hoof, 
that  the  Horfe  has  no  fenfe  nor  feel¬ 
ing  of  them }  for  he  is  hardly  able  to 
dand,  and  when  he  does,  he  (Lakes 
and  quakes  as  if  he  had  an  Ague  fit 
upon  him  :  This  Difeafe  is  fometimes 
occafioned  by  watering  a  Horfe,  when 
he  is  very  hot,  and  his  Greafe  melted 
within  him,  and  then  fuddenly  cool-, 
ed,  by  fetting  him  upon  cold  Planks 
withouc  Litter,  or  taking  his  Saddle 
off  too  foon,  or  elle  by  letting  him 
dand  when  hot  in  fome  (hallow  Water 
up  to  the  Fet-locks,  whereby,  through 
the  extraordinary  coldnefs  it  caufes 
the  melted  Greafe  to  fall  down  into 
his  feet,  and  there  to  cake  and  con-- 
geal,  which  is  the  true  reafon  of  this 
Malady.  A  Horfe  may  alfo  be  foun¬ 
der’d  by  wearing  draight  Shooes,  and 
travelling  upon  hard  Ground.  You 
may  know  when  he  is  founder’d  upon 
his  fore- feet  and  not  his  hind-feet,  by 
his  treading  only  upon  his  hinder 
feet,  and  as  little  as  he  can  upon  the 
other }  or  his  going  crouching  and 
crimpling  upon  his  Buttocks }  and 
when  fometimes  he  is  founder’d  upon 
his  hind-feet,  and  not  upon  his  fore¬ 
feet,  (which  feldom  happens,)  it  may 
be  known  by  his  feeming  weak  be¬ 
hind,  and  his  reding  himfelf  as  much 
upon  his  fore-feet  as  he  can,  being 
very  fearful  to  let  his  hinder  feet  to 
the  Ground. 

To  prevent  a  Horfe’s  Found’ring, 

after 
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after,  extreme  hard  Riding,  let  him  be 
led  a  while  in  one’s  Hand,  and  other- 
wife  duly  order’d,  Cc  Then  take  two 
“  Quarts  of  Vinegar,  with  two 
6i  Pound  of  Salt,  and  having  mingled 
44  them  well  together  cold,  bathe  and 
41  rub  hard  the  Horfe’s  fore-leggs  with 
<c  it  for  about  half  an  Hour  5  that  done, 
pour  into  his  Feet  fome  Oil  of  Bays 
fcalding-hot,  and  upon  the  Oil  hot 
AOies  5  over  which  put  Hards  or 
coarfe  Flax,  with  thin  dices  of  Wood 
fixed  crofs- ways  above  it,  to  keep  all 
fad.  If  Oil  of  Bays  cannot  be  had, 
then  take  either  the  Oil  of  Walnurs, 
Rape-feed,  or  that  of  Fifhes,  but  Oil 
of  Bays  is  by  far  the  bed. 

The  general  methods  to  Cure  this 
Diftemper,  are  fird  to  pare  all  the 
Horfes  Soles  fo  thin,  that  you  may 
fee  the  Quick  ^  then  Bleed  him  well 
at  every  Toe,  dop  the  Vein  with 
Tallow  and  Rofin,  and  having  tacked 
hollow  Shooes  on  his  feet,  dop  them 
with  Bran,  Tar  and  Tallow,  as  boil¬ 
ing  hoc  as  may  be,  and  this  renew 
once  in  two  days  for  a  Week  toge¬ 
ther  ^  that  done,  let  him  have  good 
Exercife,  &c.  Or  after  he  is  pared 
thin,  and  let  blood  at  his  Toes,  dop 
his  feet  with  Cows- dung  Kitchen- fee, 
Tar,  and  Soot  boiled  together,  and 
poured  boiling  hot  into  them:  If  you 
Travel  your  Hoi  fe,  you  mud  dop  him 
with  it  cold,  and  add  the  white  of  an 
Egg  or  two,  for  that  will  take  away 
the  heat  of  the.  former  day’s  Jour 
ney  :  If  he  be  newly  founder’d,  give 
him  with  an  Horn,  a  Pint  of  lair 
Water,  with  an  handful  of  Salt  there¬ 
in  ;  but  if  you  day  three  or  four  days, 
or  longer,  then  let  him  have  a  Spoon¬ 
ful  of  Hellebore ,  a  penny-worth  of 
Saffron,  two  Drams  of  Affa  V&tida, 
and  Venice foap ,  with  a  little  Hay- 
feed ,  all  made  into  Powder  and  gi¬ 
ven  in  a  pint  of  Vinegar  biood- warm, 
and  let  him  be  covered  ,  Ooath  him 
warm,  ana  tye  him  up  to  the  Rack, 
that  he  neither  lye  down  nor  Vomit  ; 
fo  let  him  Sweat  an  hour,  and  cool 
by  degrees. 

Other  particular  Receipts  are,  1. 


For  one  that  has  been  founder’d  a  Montla 
or  more,  take  out  the  Soles  of  his 
feet,  and  danch  the  Blood  with  three 
handsful  of  the  tender  Tops  of  Hyffop 
powder’d  together  in  a  Mortar  *  then 
apply  a  Salve,  made  of  Snails,  ant 
handful  of  Bay  Salt ,  and  two  or  three 
handfuls  of  the  tender  Tops  of  the 
angried  Hetties  well  beat  together,  and 
bind  it  up  with  Cloaths,  leaving  it 
fo  to  remain  for  twenty  four  Hours  5 
when  you  may  open  and  heal  the  Sore 
with  green  Oyntment,  and  in  two 
days  after  yoLi’Il  fee  a  new  Hoof  co¬ 
ming.  2.  For  an  ordinary  Heat  in 
the  Feet,  take  Wheat  Bran  and  B°gs* 
greafe,  make  them  into  aPouitifs,  and 
apply  the  fame  as  well  to  the  Coffin 
as  to  the  Soles.  3.  As  for  a  Foun¬ 
der,  or.Fi  etize  wet  or  dry,  fird  pare 
thin,  open  the  Heels  wide,  and  take 
good,  dore  of  Biood  from  the  Toes  5 
then  take  a  Shooe  fomewhat  hollow,, 
broad  at  the  Heels,  . and  the  inlide  of 
the  Web  from  the  fird  Nail  to  the 
Heel  turned  inwards  towards  the 
frog,  yet  not  to  touch  any  part  of  ir^ 
or  the  Hoof,  fo  as  he  may  tread  on 
the  outer  edge  of  the  Shooe  and  noc 
on  the  inward  :  That  done,  take  Bur¬ 
gundy-Pitch,  or  Vrankincenfe ,  and  rol¬ 
ling  it  up  a  little  fine  Cotton  Wool!, 
melt  it  with  a  hot  Iron  into  the  foot, 
betwixt  che  Shooe  and  Toes  till  the 
Orifice'  where  the  Blood  was  taken, 
be  filled  up  •,  afterwards,  take  half  a 
pound  of  Hogs  greafe,  melt  and  mix 
it  with  Wheat-bran ,  till  as  thick  as  a 
Poultifs,  and  dop  up  his  feet  with  it 
boiling-hot  ^  let  him  dand  for  three 
or  four  days,  and  then  renew  the  fame 
if  there  be  occafion :  But  farther,  in 
cafe  the  Horfe  be  founder’d  through 
the  draightnefs  of  his  Shooe,  which 
is  only  fretizing;  bleed  him  on  the 
roes,  and  dop  up  the  place  with  brai¬ 
ded  Sage,  tack  Ids  Shooeon  again,  and 
dop  it  with  Hogs-greafe  and  Bran  boil'd 
together  hot,  and  this  twice  in  a 
fortnight  will  do.  4.  One  Author 
prefcribes  this  odd  Receipt,  Ride  him 
fo  hard  as  to  Sweat,  tfien  up  to  the 
Knees  in  Water,  where  let  him  dand 
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about  half  an  hour,  which  will  caufe 
the  Humour  to  afcend  out  of  his  Feet 
into  his  Body,  give  him  an  hour  after 
coming  home,  a  thorough  Scouring, 
and  ride  him  gently  after  it  $  fo  bring 
him  home,  Cloath  him  warm  ^  and 
this  again  will  carry  it  out  of  his  Bo¬ 
dy.  5.  But  if  you  find  none  of  thefe 
ways  will  do,  then  in  order  to  the 
taking  out  of  his  Soles  which  is  look 
ed  upon  to  be  the  bed  method  of 
Cure :  Firft  tye  a  Lift  or  Cord  fo  hard 
about  his  Pattern,  as  will  keep  the 
Blood  into  his  Leg,  that  it  fall  not 
down  to  trouble  them  j  then  pare  the 
foot  thin,  and  with  an  Incifion  knife, 
cut  the  Hoof  round  to  the  quick,  as 
near  to  the  infide  of  the  outward  fhell 
of  the  Hoof  as  you  can,  raife  the  Sole 
to  the  Toe  5  then  take  hold  thereof 
with  a  pair  of  Pinchers,  plucking  it 
gently  upwards  towards  the  Heel, 
for  fear  of  breaking  the  Vein  in  the 
foot.  Having  fo  done,  tack  the  Shooe 
on  again,  fomewhat  hollow  and 
broad  $  then  untie  the  Cord,  and 
knock  round  the  Hoot  with  a  Blood- 
ftaff,  and  the  Blood  will  defcend  very 
freely  5  which  ftench  when  bled  e 
nough,  with  two  or  three  handfuls  of 
Hyjfop  bruifed  withS<*/£$  over  that, 

put  Flax ,  Hurds ,  or  Tow,  and  over j not  well  digefted,  breeds  evil  Hu- 
them,  a  piece  of  ftiflf  Leather  between  mnurs,  which  by  degrees  fpread  all 

over  his  Members,  and  at  length  do 
fo  opprefs  all  his  Body,  that  it  takes 
away  his  Strength,  and  makes,  him  in 
filch  a  Condition,  that  he  can  neither 
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bout  four  ounces  of  Sheep-fuet  cut 
finall,  and  White  wine-  Vinegar  boil’d 
together,  and  keep  it  in  with  Hurds 
or  Splints  as  before  $  letting  the  fame 
remain  forty-eight  hours  and  more  ^ 
and  this  ufed  three  or  four  times, 
will  very  much  (Lengthen  his  Hoof  5 
as’tis  alfo  good  to  be  apply’d  to  the 
Sole  or  Coffin  of  the  foot,  that  has 
been  bruifed  by  a  Stub,  Stone,  or  any 
other  accident.  During  the  Cure,  the 
Horle  fhould  be  bled  j  and  if  founder’d 
on  both  his  feet,  both  the  Soles  muft 
not  be  taken  out  together  5  for  then 
he  will  not  be  able  to  ftand,  nor  rife 
when  he  is  down. 

Note,  If  you  take  out  a  Horfe’s 
Soles,  you  fhould  not  tarry  above  three 
Months  after  his  found’ring  5  and 
when  the  Operation  is  performed,  the 
whole  Crefcent  fhould  be  fir’d  j  that 
is  to  fay,  burn  the  whole  end  of  the 
little  Foot  which  is  loofe,  that  fo  it 
may  fall  away  :  But  fome  think  it  far 
better  not  to  take  out  fuch  Horfes  Soles 
at  all  5  but  to  keep  the  Sole  always 
ftrong,  and  pour  into  it  Oil  of  Bays. 

FOUND’RING  in  the  Body  ; 
befals  a  Horfe  by  eating  too  much  Pro- 
vender  hidden  ly,  when  he  is  too  hoc, 
and  panting,  fo  that  his  Meat  being 


the  Hurds  and  the  Shooe,  to  keep  them 
an  ;  or  you  may  put  two  or  three  flat 
Sticks  crofs  them,  inftead  of  the  Lea 
ther:  In  about  twenty  four  hours  after, 
take  away  the  Flax,  or  Hurds,  and  go  nor  bow  his  Joints,  and  being 


bruife  an  handful  or  two  of  the  angti- 
eft  red  Nettles  you  can  get,  with  Bay* 
Salt,  and  apply  them,  which  cover 
over  with  the  Hurds  and  Splinters  as 
before.  In  about  a  Month’s  time, 
open  it  again,  and  new-drefe  it,  with 
Salt  and  Hogs-greafe  well  bruifed  and 
mixt  together,  and  fplint  it  up  with 
Tow  or  Flax,  as  above-noted.  If  you 
find  him  fomewhat  found,  tack  on  a 
Shooe  with  a  broad  Web  ;  and  let  it 
Hand  wide  and  eafie,  and  in  a  fort 
night’s  time,  he  will  be  fit  to  Ride  an 
eafie  Journey  :  Afcer  Riding  at  night, 
apply  all  over  his  Foot,  both  infide 
and  cutfide,  a  Pouhifs,  made  of  a- 


once  laid,  cannot  rife  again  *  neither 
can  he  Stale  or  Dung  without  great 
pain.  It  comes  alfo  if  he  drinks  too 
much  upon  Travelling,  when  he  is 
hot,  and  not  Riding  him  after  it.  The 
figns  are,  he  will  be  chilly,  and  quake 
for  Cold,  after  drinking  ^  and  lome 
of  it  will  come  out  of  his  Nofe,  and  fome 
few  days  after  his  Legs  will  fwell,  and 
in  a  while  begin  to  peel,  and  he  to 
have  a  dry  Cough,  that  will  make  his 
Eyes  water,  his  Nofe  run  with  white 
Phlegmatick  fluff,  and  caufe  him  to 
forfake  his  Meat,  and  to  hang  down 
his  Head  for  extreme  pain,  in  the 

Manger. 
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Manger.  The  way  to  cure  this  Di- 
ftemper,  is  firfi,  to  rake  his  Funda¬ 
ment,  and  to  give  him  a  Clyfter  • 
then  take  a  quart  of  Ale ,  or  Sack , 
Cinnamon  half  an  ounce,  Liquoriff)  and 
Annife-feed ,  of  each  two  fpoonfuls 
beat  to  fine  Powder,  with  five  or  fix 
fpoonfuls  of  Honey  ;  put  them  all  to¬ 
gether  into  the  Ale,  and  warm  them 
till  the  Honey  is  melted,  and  give 
it  him  luke-warm  to  drink ;  after 
which,  Ride  him  gently  for  an  hour, 
let  him  faft  two  hours  more,  and  keep 
him  warm  Cloathed  and  Littered,  let¬ 
ting  his  Hay  be  fprinkled  with  Water, 
and  his  Oats  very  clean- lifted  from 
Dull ;  which  give  him  by  little  and 
little  5  let  him  drink  warm  Mafhes  of 
Malt  and  Water ;  and  bleed  him  in 
the  Neck-Vein  when  he  has  recover’d 
ftrength,  perfuming  his  Head  once  a 
day  with  Frankincenfe. 

FOUND'RING  or  CHEST- 
FOUND’RING,  a  Difeafe  which 
may  proceed  from  Crudities  in  the 
Stomach,  or  other  Infirmities  obfiruft- 
ing  the  Paffages  of  the  Lungs.  ’Tis 
difcover’d  by  the  Horfes  often  covet¬ 
ing  to  lye  down,  and  Handing  drag¬ 
gling  with  his  Fore-legs,  the  Symp¬ 
toms  being  almoil  the  fame  as  in  Pur- 
finefs  :  The  only  difference  is,  that 
young  Horfes  are  iubjeff  to  Chelf- 
found’ring  as  well  as  old  ;  whereas 
they  are  generally  Horfes  of  fix  years 
old  and  above  that  are  troubled  with 
Purfinefs.  Grafs  with  much  refrefh- 
ing  and  cooling  cures  the  former  but 
encreafes  the  latter.  As  a  particular 


Remedy  for  Chefi-found'ring^  “Take 
u  five  or  fix  Penny  worth  of  Oil  of 
H  Feter ,  and  mingle  it  with  an  equal 
il  quantify  of  Ale  or  Beer;  then  rub 
this  mixture  with  your  Hand  on  the 
Part  affeffed,  and  caufe  a  red-hot 
Fire-Shovel  to  be  held  before  it,  du¬ 
ring  the  Application.  2-  For  a  great 
Obtlruftion  of  the  Lungs,  occafion’d 
by  this  Difeafe,  u  Take  Carduus  Bene- 
■c  diffuse  moffy  Lung-wort  chopt 
‘  fmall,  of  each  an  handful  ;  Miflle- 
‘  toe  of  the  Oak  beat,  an  ounce  ; 
Roots  of  Marlh-maUows  and  Ele- 
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“  cam  pane,  flampt  in  a  Mortar,  half 
an  ounce  ;  and  HyfTop  two  handfuls. 
Roil  the  Ingredients  about  half  an 
hour  •  then  prefs  out  the  Liquor,  and 
a  add  half  an  ounce  of  Liquorice- 
“  Hce,  an  ounce  of  the  Powder  of 
u  Liquorice  ;  Seeds  of  Anis  and  Fen- 
“  nel  in  fine  Powder,  of  each  half  an 
ounce,  a  Scruple  of  Saffron,  half  a 
u  pound  of  clarify’d  Honey,  and  a 
quart  of  White-wine.  Make  a  De¬ 
coction  to  be  given  blood-warm  at  two 
Dofes ;  keeping  the  Horfe  bridled  fix 
Hours  before,  walking  him  an  Hour 
after,  and  keeping  him  bridled  four- 
Horns  longer.  Continue  the  ufe  of 
this  four  Days  together  ;  then  inter¬ 
mit  three  Days,  and  after  that,  give1 
him  four  Dofes  more.  If  this  do  not 
fucceed,  give  him  a  purging  Medicine, 
ana  after  that  the  following  Powder, 
Was.  “  Take  three  pounds  of  Line- 
ct  dry’d  in  a  Furnace,  three  oun-. 
ces  of  Gentian,  two  ounces  of  Fe¬ 
nugreek;  of  Ellecampance,  an  ounce 
u  and  a  half;  Sage  and  Hyffop,  of 
“  each  three  ounces,  and  Brimftone. 

half  a  pound;  Make  a  Powder,  of 
which  give  two  Spoonfuls  with  Bran 
every  Morning,  and  keep  the  Horfe 
bridled  for  an  hour  and  a  half  after 
it.  for  the  Cure  of  a  Feaver  joyn’d 
to  Found  ring.  See  Feaver. 

FOWL,  the  larger  fort  of  Birds,. 

,  Jf  Geefe» T urkeys,  Cocks,  Hens,  Ducks, 
jPheafants,  Partridges,  &c,  ’Tis  cer- 
Tain  that  the  Countryman's  Farm  or 
j  Mmfion-Houfe,  cannot  be  -  compieatly 
‘  Hocked  without  as  well  as 

|  Beafts,  which  yield  a  confiderable.  ad¬ 
vantage  by  their  Eggs,  Brood,  Bodies 
and  heathers ;  and  any  poor  Cottager 
that  jives  by  the  Highway* fide  may 
keep  them  at  a  fmall  Expence  ;  they 
being  able  to  fhift  for  themfelvts  the 
greateft  part  of  the  Year,  by  their 
feeding  upon  Infefts,  Corn  or  almoft 
any  thing  elfe  that  is  eatable.  As  for 
Cocks  and  Hens,  'tis  advifeable  to 
chufe  thofe  mac  are  the  beft  Breeders 
and  the  befi:  Layers ;  the  oldeft  being 
ever  reckon'd  the  belt  for  Sitting  and 
the  youngefi  for  Laying  ;  tut  no  forts 

will 
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will  be  good  for  either,  if  kept  too 
fat.  The  beft  Age  to  let  a  Hen  for 
Chickens,  is  from  two  Years  old  to 
five,  and  the  moft  proper  Month  to  fet 
them  in,  is  February ,  tho*  it  may  be 
done  to  good  purpofe  any  Month  be¬ 
tween  that  and  Michaelmas.  One 
Cock  will  ferve  ten  Hens  ;  a  Hen  fits 
twenty  Days,  whereas  Geefe,  Tur¬ 
keys,  Ducks  fit  thirty;  but  Carefliould 
be  taken,  that  they  may  have  Meat 
and  Drink  near  them  while  they  are 
fitting,  fo  as  they  may  not  ftraggle 
from  their  Eggs,  and  chill  them.  If 
Fowl  be  fed  with  Buck  Whear,  or 
French  Wheat,  or  with  Hemp-feed, 
®tis  faid,  they’ll  lay  more  Eggs  than 
ordinary ;  and  Uwd’-Wheat  either 
whole  or  ground,  and  made  into  Pafte 
will  fat  Fowl  or  Hogs  very  fpeedily  ; 
but  the  common  Food  for  that  end, 
Is  Barley-meal  foak’d  in  Milk  or  Wa¬ 
ter,  yet  Wheat-flower  is  better.  A 
more  particular  manner  of  fattening 
Fowl  is  as  follows  :  Put  them  into  a 
Coop,  and  three  times  a  day  give 
them  to  eat  a  kind  of  Pafte  made  of 
two  parts  Barley  and  one  of  Black 
Wheat  ground  together,  die  Flower 
lifted,  and  the  Bran  taken  off :  Of  this 
make  Bits  rather  fomewhat  long  than 
round  of  a  convenient  Size  and  give 
them  feven  or  eight  a  Day  ;  where¬ 
upon  in  fifteen  Days  they’ll  become 
very  fat.  The  Dung  of  Fowl  is  of 
fingular  ufe  to  manure  Land  with  ; 
for, .which  fee  Gooje  dung,  Hens-dungy 
Pigeons' dung,  &c. 

FOWLING-PIECE;  that  Piece 
Is  ever  counted  the  beft,  which  has 
the  longeft  Barrel,  being  five  foot  and 
an  half,  or  fix  foot  long,  with  an  in 
different  Bore  under  Harquebufs  ; 
tho’  every  Fowler  ought  to  have  diem 
of  feveral  forts  and  lizes,  fui  table  to 
the  Game  he  defigns  to  Kill :  But  more 
particularly  in  relpeff  to  the  Barrel, 
let  it  be  well  polifhed  and  fmoor.h  with¬ 
in,  and  the  Bore  all  of  a  bignefs, 
which  may  be  tryed  by  putting  in  a 
piece  of  Pafte-board  or  Board,  cut  of 
the  exaft  roundnefs  of  the  top,  which 
gently  put  down  to  the  Touch-hole; 
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and  if  you  find  it  goes  down  well  and 
even,  without  (tops  or  flipping,  you 
may  conclude  it  even  bored.  As  for 
die  Bridge-pan,  it  muft  be  fomewhat 
above  the  Touch-hole,  only  with  a 
notch  in  the  B>idge-pan,  to  le:  down 
a  little  Powder ;  and  if  fo,  then  the 
Gun  will  not  recoil,  which  other  wife 
5ti?  apt  to  do. 

Then  as  to  die  Locks,  choofe  fuch 
as  are  well  filed  with  true  Work, 
whofe  Springs  muft  be  neither  too 
ftrong,  rtor  too  weak  ;  and  let  the 
Hammer  be  very  well  harden’d,  and 
pliable  to  go  down  to  the  Pan  with  a 
quick  motion,  when  the  Tricker  is 
touched ;  for  the  trying  thereof,  move 
it  gently  to  die  Lock;  and  if  it  goes 
without  jerks,  in  a  good  circular  mo¬ 
tion,  ’tis  well  made  ;  for  the  Stocks, 
Walnut-tree  or  A'h  are  very  good  ; 
but  Maple  is  die  fineft  and  beft  for  Or¬ 
nament. 

FOX,  call’d  a  Cub  in  the  firft  year, 
a  Vote  the  fecond,  and  afterwards  an 
old  Fox ,  is  a  Beall;  of  Chace,  that  ufu- 
ally  torments'  the  Husbandman,  by 
taking  away  and  deftroying  his  Lambs, 
Poultry,  Geefe,  &c.  Nay,  he’ll  prey 
upon  any  thing  he  can  overcome,  and 
feeds  on  all  forts  of  Carrion  ;  being 
alfo  injurious  to  Coney-Warrens,  and 
Hares,  which  he  takes  by  his  fubtilty. 
The  common  way  to  catch  him,  is  by 
Gins,  which  being  baited,  and  a 
train  made,  by  dragging  raw  Fiefh  a- 
crofs  in  his  ufual  Paths  or  Haunts  to 
the  Gin,  it  proves  an  inducement  to 
bring  him  to  the  place  of  deftru&ion. 
They  are  alfo  taken  with  Gray  hounds. 
Hounds,  Terriers,  and  Neats;  and  to 
Hunt  thefe  mifchievous  Beafts  is  a 
commendable  Exercife ;  fo  that  did 
our  Nobility  and  Gentry  profecute  it 
at  their  Breeding-times,  and  other- 
wife,  with  an  intent  to  deftroy  the 
whole  Breed,  there  would  foon  be  an 
end  of  them. 

There  needs  nothing  to  be  faid  of 
the  Shape  and  Proportion  of  this  Ani¬ 
mal,  it  s  fo  well  known.  His  nature, 
in  many  refpefts,  is  like  that  of  a 
Wolf ;  for  they  bring  as  many  Cubs 
'  at 
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:!  at  a  Litter  the  one  as  the  other  ;  bur 
i  differ  herein,  that  the  Fox  Litters  deep 
:i  under  Ground,  and  the  Wolf  the  con- 
t  trary.  See  Fox-Hunting. 

I  FOX  GLOVES,  (in  Latin,  Di- 
i*  gitalis)  an  Herb  of  a  bitter  tafte  and 
cleanfing  Quality,  whereof  there  are 

feveral  forts  :  but  the  beft  that  are  re- 

1  x  '  . 

k  cetv’d  into  Gardens,  are  thefe,  i. 
|  The  Dun-colourM  Fox-glove,  that  has 
ij  long  nicked  grayifh  green  Leaves,  and 
i;  a  Scalk  five  or  fix  loot  high,  full  of 
3  fmall  fhort  Flowers,  of  a  yellow  dun, 
fucceeded  by  Cods,  containing  fmall 
dusky  Seeds ;  the  Roots  afrer  Seed¬ 
ing,  perilh  ;  but  if  they  fiand  warm, 

;  the  Plants  will  continue  two  or  three 
Years.  2.  The  Orange-tawny,  mid- 
!  die  fix’d,  the  Flowers  long,  narrow, 

‘  fair,  JyeIlow-brown,  and  Seed  like  the 
oilier ;  the  Roots  commonly  perifti 
after  the  Seed  is  ripe.  3.  The  great 
White,  whofe  Leasts  and  Stalks  are 
of  a  yellowifh-green,  and  the  Flowers 
white.  4.  The  great  Yellow,  of 
Stalks  which  bear  many  long  pendu- 
1  lous  Flowers,  fhorter  tlian  thofe  of 
i  tJie  common  kind,  and  wider  open 
at  the  brims  :  the  Root  more  woody 
>|  and  durable.  5-  The  fmall  pale- 
Ij  yellow,  whole  Leaves  are  fnipt  about 
ij  the  edges,  and  Stalk  is  full  of  long 
<  hollow,  fmall,  pale-yellow  Flowers  • 

|  the  Root;  made  of  hard  firings,  and 
i  more  durable  than  any  of  the  for. 

\  mcr. 

They  flower  in  June  and  July ,  and 
that  with  dun  Flowers,  l'eldom  before 
Augufi .  They  are  all  of  them  raifed 
from  Seeds,  and  none  bear  Flowers 
till  die  fecond  Year.  In  April  they 
are  Sowed  in  good  rich  Earth,  in  die 
Flower- Nurfery ;  and  in  September  after, 
remov'd  into  the  Garden . 

FOX-H  U  N  TIN  G  ;  is  very  plea- 
fam  Sport  5  for  by  reafon  of  his  firong 
-hot  Scent,  he  makes  an  excellent  Cry  ; 
but  as  his  Scent  is  hotteft  at  hand,  fo 
it  dies  fooneft  :  Befides,  he  never  flies 
far  before  the  Hounds,  not  trufiing 
to  his  Legs,  Strength,  Champion- 
Ground,  but  to  the  ftrongeft  Coverts  5 
when  he  can  no  longer  fiand  up  be- 
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fore  the  Hounds,  he  takes  Earth,  and 
then  muft  be  digged  out.  But  firft, 
to  obferve  fomewhat  more  particularly 
concerning  the  Bitch  Fox  ;  fhe  is  hard 
to  be  taken  when  file  is  bragged  and 
with  Cub,  for  then  fhe  wifi  lie  near 
her  Burrow,  and  whip  in  upon  hear¬ 
ing  the  leaft  noife  •,  and  tho5,  when  fiie 
goes  a  Clickuing,  and  feeks  a  Dog, 
lhe  ays  with  an  hollow  Voice,  noc 
unlike  the  howling  of  a  Mad  dog,  and 
does  the  like,  when  fhe  miffes  any  of 
her  Cubs  ;  yet  when  Killing,  fhe  ne» 
ver  makes  any  cry  at  all,  but  defends 
herfelf  to  die  lafi  gafp. 

Now,  if  a  Fox  be  Courfed  on  a 
Plain  with  Gray-hounds,  his  lafi  re¬ 
fuge  is  to  Pifs  on  his  Tail,  and  flip  it 
in  their  Faces,  as  they  come  near  him  5 
fometimes  fquirung  his  thicker  Excre¬ 
ments  on  them,  to  make  them  give 
over  their  purfuit.  To  Hunt  him 
with  Hounds,  you  muft  draw  about 
Groves,  Thickets,  and  Bufties,  near 
Villages  ^  for  in  fuch  places  he  lurks 
to  prey  upon  Poultry,  &c.  but  if  you 
can  find  one,  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
flop  up  his  Earth,  the  Night  before 
you  intend  to  Hunt,  and  that  about 
Midnight,  for  then  he  goes  out  to 
prey  ;  and  this  muft  be  done,  by  lay¬ 
ing  two  White  flicks  a-crofs  in  his 
way,  which  will  make  him  imagine 
it  to  be  feme  Gin  or  Trap  laid  for 
him  *,  or  elfe,  they  may  be  flopped  up 
clofe  with  black  Thorns  and  Earth 
together:  As  the  Months  of  January , 
February ,  and  March ,  are  the  beft  Sea- 
fons  to  find  his  Earthing  ;  fo  they  are 
alfo  to  fee  the  Hounds  Hunt,  and  to 
fell  his  Skin  to  beft  advantage ;  befides 
that,  the  Hounds  will  Hunt  beft  in 
cold  Weather,  becaufe  then  the  Fox 
leaves  a  very  ftrong  feent  behind 
him. 

Then  at  firft  only  caft  off  your  fure 
Finders;  and  as  the  Drag  mends,  fo 
add  more  as  you  dare  truft  them  5  but 
fliun  to  caft  off  too  many  Hounds  at 
once,  for  Woods  and  Coverts  are  full 
of  divers  Chaces,  and  fo  they  may 
be  engaged  in  too  many  at  one  time; 
for  thofe  that  are  firft  caft  off,  let  them 
V  be 

w  J 
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be  old  Stanch-hounds,  which  are  fare  5 
and  if  you  hear  fuch  an  one  call  on 
merrily,  you  mail  cart  off  fome  others 
to  him  5  and  when  they  run  it  on  the 
full  Cry,  caft  off  the  reft,  and  i'o  you'll 
compleat  your  Paftime. 

The  Hounds  ihould  be  left  to  kill 
the  Fox  themfelves,  and  worry  and 
tear  him  as  much  as  they  pleaie, 
whereof  many  will  eat  him  with  ea- 
gernefsj  when  he  is  dead,  hang  him 
at  the  end  of  a  Pike-fiaff,  and  hollow 
in  all  your  Hounds  to  bay  him,  but 
reward  them  with  nothing  belonging 
to  the  Fox ,  for  ’tis  not  good,  neither 
will  they  eat  it. 

In  cafe  the  Fox  do  fo  far  efcape  as 
to  Earth,  Countrymen  muft  be  got  to¬ 
gether  with  Shovels,  Spades,  Mattocks, 
Pickaxes,  &c.  to  dig  him  out,  if 
they  think  the  Earth  not  too  great 
and  to  facilitate  the  fame,  the  Huntf- 
man  muft  be  provided  with  one  or 
two  Terriers,  to  put  in  the  Earth  af¬ 
ter  him  *  that  is,  to  fix  him  into  an 
Angle,  for  the  Earth  often  confifts  of 
many  Angles  5  the  ufe  of  the  Terrier 
is  to  know  where  he  lies  *  for  as  loon 
as  he  finds  him,  he  continues  Baying 
or  Barking  *  fo  that,  which  way  the 
noife  is  heard,  that  way  dig  to  him. 
But  to  know  the  Method  of  ent’ring 
and  farther  ufe  of  thefe  forts  of  Dogs, 
fee  Terrier. 

FOX-WHELP,  a  fort  of  Apple 
reckon’d  among  the  choice  Cider- 
fruits. 

T  O  F  O  Y  L,  (in  Husbandry )  to 
fallow  land  in  the  Summer  or  Au¬ 
tumn. 

F  O  Y  L I  N  G,  (among  Hunters ) 
ihe  footfteps  of  a  Stag  on  the  Grafs 

nir*  Y 

FRAIGHT  or  FREIGHT,  die 
Burden,  Lading  or  Merchandize  a 
Ship  carries  \  alfo  the  Money  paid  for 
fuch  Carriage. 

FRAIL,  a  Basket  of  Rufhes,  or 
fuch  like  Materials  to  pack  up  Figgs, 
Raifins,  &c.  alfo  a  certain  quantity  of 
Raifins,  about  7$  Pounds. 

FRAMPOLE-FENCE,  a 
Privilege  enjoy’d  by  die  Tenants  of 
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the  Manour  of  Writ  tie  in  E§exy  tc 
have  the  Wood  growing  on  the  Fence, 
and  as  many  Trees  or  Pofes,  as  a 
Man  can  reach  from  the  top  of  the 
Ditch,  with  the  helve  of  his  Ax,  foi 
the  repairing  of  his  Fence. 

FRANCE  5  this  Country  is 
near  three  times  as  big  as  'England 
and  contains  twelve  Governments 
befides  the  Franch  Comte.  The  Chiei 
Commodities  it  produces  are  thefe  5 
Wines,  Paper,  Almonds ,  Corals ,  Lfanen- 
Cloth ,  (  as  Dowlas ,  Lockrams ,  &c.  ] 
Salt,  Brandy ,  Silks,  Velvets ,  Buckrams , 
Playing  Cards ,  Glafs ,  Wheats  all  forts 
of  Grain,  Rofin  and  Prunes.  Its  Ca¬ 
pital  City  is  Paris  5  but  the  chief  for 
Trade  are  Nantes ,  Burdeauz ,  Lyonsy 
and  Morlaix. 

FRANCHISE,  Liberty,  Free¬ 
dom  j  a  particular  Immunity  or  Pri¬ 
vilege,  belonging  to  a  City  or  Cor¬ 
poration  :  In  Common  Law ,  a  Privi¬ 
lege  or  Exemption  from  an  ordinary 
Jurifdiftion  ;  alfo  fometimes  a  Free¬ 
dom  from  Tribute. 

St.  FRANCIS-PEAR,  a  kind  of 
Pear,  good  only  for  baking  or  prefer- 
ving  5  ’tis  of  an  indifferent  bignefs, 
pretty  long,  yellowilh  in  colour,  and 
has  a  very  thin  skin. 

A  FRANK,  a  Place  to  feed  a  Boar 
in. 

FRANK  CKACE,  Liberty 
of  free  Chace  in  a  Circuit  adjoining 
to  a  Forcft  5  by  which  all  Men,  tho’ 
they  have  Land  of  their  own  within 
that  compafs,  are  forbidden  to  cut 
down  Wood,  without  the  View 
of  the  Forefter. 

FRAY,  to  fret  as  Cloath  or: 
Stuff  does  by  rubbing  or  overmuch 
wearing.  Among  Hunters ,  a  Deer1 
is  faid  To  fray  her  Head,  when  fhe: 
rubs  it  againft  a  Tree,  to  renew  it, 
or  caufe  the  Pills  of  her  new  Hornsi 
to  come  off. 

FREAM,  (in  Husbandry  )  arable: 
or  plough’d  Land  worn  out  of  Heart,, 
and  laid  fallow  till  it  recover. 

TO  FREAM,  a  Term  apply’d. 
by  Huntf  meny  to  a  Boar  that  makes  aj 
Noife  in  Rutting-time, 

FREE- 
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FREE-BENCH,  an  Mate  of 
Copy- hold  Lands,  which  the  Wife  be* 
ing  efpoufed  a  Virgin,  has  after  the 
Death  of  her  Husband,  for  her  Dower, 
according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Manour. 
Of  this  Free- Bench  feveral  Manours 
have  feveral  Cuftoms  5  but  one  of 
them  deferves  a  more  particular  Re¬ 
mark  5  and  that  is,  the  Cuftom  of 
the  Manours  of  Eaft  and  Weft  Enborn , 
in  the  County  of  Berks  That  if  a 
cuftomary  Tenant  dye,  the  Widow 
fhall  have  her  Tree-Bench  in  all  his 
Copy-hold  Lands,  Dum  fola  &  cafla 
fuerit  •  but  if  (he  commits  inconti- 
nency,  Ihe  forfeits  her  Eftate  ;  yet, 
if  flhe  will  come  into  the  Court, 
Riding  backward  on  a  black  Ram, 
with  his  Tail  in  her  Hand,  and  fay  the 
following  Words,  the  Steward  is  bound 
by  the  Cuftom,  to  re-admit  her  to  her 
Free  Bench. 

^)ere  3!  am  (Earn, 
Ettuttg;  upon  a  biacfe 
Htfte  a  2Bijo?e  as  31  ami 
3tt0  foe  rnp  Crtncum 
Crancum, 

IPape  foa  mp  Btacum 
Bancum  x 

3ntJ  for  mp  Cati’S  <8ame 
ipaoc  none  tljis  2Bo?UjIp 
®{)ame. 

C!)erefo?e  31  pcap  pou 
£0r.  ®)teu)at0  let  me 
ijaOe  rnp  liana  again. 

FREE-HOLD5  is  that  Land 
or  Tenement  which  a  Man  holds  in 
Fee,  Fee-tail,  or  for  term  of  Life. 

It  is  of  two  forts,  Tree-hold  in  Deed , 
and  Free-bold  in  Law  ;  the  firft  is  the 
real  PofTeffion  of  Lands  or  Tenements 
in  Fee,  Fee-tail,  or  for  Life  •,  the 
other  is  a  Right  a  Man  has  to  fuch 
Lands  or  Tenements,  before  his  En¬ 
try  or  fei2Ure.  Free-bold  is  alfo  ex¬ 
tended  to  thofe  Offices,  which  a  Man 
holds,  either  in  Fee,  or  for  Life, 
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F  RE  H-H  O  L  D  E  R  S,  they  tJiaf 
enjoy  a  Free-hold,  fo  call’d  becaufe 
they  hold  Lands  or  Tenements  inhe¬ 
ritable  by  a  perpetual  Right,  to  them 
and  their  Heirs  for  ever. 

FREE-STONE;  a  whits 
Stone  dug  up  in  divers  parts  of 
England,  that  Works  like  Alabafter, 
but  more  hard  and  durable,  and  of 
excellent  ufe  in  Building,  <&rc.  ’Tis 
a  kind  of  Greet,  but  finer  fanded,  and 
a  fmoother  Stone. 

F  R  E  E-W  A  R  R  E  N,  the  power 
of  granting  or  denying  Licenfe  to  any 
to  Hunt  or  Chafe  in  fuch  or  fuch 

FRENCH-BEANS.  See  Kid- 
ney-Beam. 

F  R  E  N  C  H-B  R  E  A  D,  the  man¬ 
ner'  of  making  it,  is  tot  take  half  a 
Buftiel  of  fine  Flower,  ten  Eggs,  and 
a  Pound  and  a  half  of  FreQv  Butter* 
into  which  put' as  much  Yeft,  with  a 
Manchec  $  then  temper  the  whole  Mafs 
with  New  milk  pretty  hot,  and  let  it 
lie  half  an  hour  to  rife  ;  that  done 
make  it  into  Loaves  or  Rolls,  and 
walh  it  over  with  an  Egg  beat  with 
Milk  ;  but  the  oven  mult  not  ’be  too 
hot. 

FRENZY.  See  Madnefi. 

F  R  E  T.  See  Colick. 

TO  FRILL,  (in  Falconry \  as  the 
Hawk  frills ,  i.  e.  trembles  or  IhC 
vers. 

T  O  F  R I S  T,  (in  Traffick)  to  fell 
Goods  at  time  or  upon  Truft. 

FRITILLERY,  a  fort  of  Flow¬ 
er  which  is  often  very  finely  checker’d, 
and  refembles  the  filape  of  a  Dice- 
box,  whence  it  has  its  Name  :  The'e 
have  fmall  round  Roots,  made  of  two 
pieces,  as  if  joined  together,'  or  elefe 
in  the  mid  ft,  from  whence  fprings  a 
Stalk  a  foot  high,  bearing  a  Flower 
of  fix  Leaves,  of  fix  feveral  colours 
at  the  top.  There  are  great  varieties 
of  this  Plant.  1.  The  common  chec¬ 
kered  Fritillery ,  of  a  fallen  red  and 
purple  colour,  checkered  with  a  Style 
and  Chives,  whofe  Roots,  when  old 
will  bear  two  or  three  Flowers  on  a 
Stalk.  2.  The  double  Bluff)  Fritillery , 
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like  the  former,  but  double,  with 
twelve  Leaves  or  more,  of  a  pale  pur¬ 
ple,  or  blulh-colour^  and  fpotted  as 
the  other  is.  The  White-Fritillery , 
like  the  laft,  but  on  the  inlide  of  a 
perfect  yellow.  4.  The  Yellow  One , 
dusky-red  on  the  outlide,  and  blood- 
red  on  the  infide.  5.  The  great  Red 
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They  may  be  fet  among  ordinary  T u- 
lips,  and  other  Roots  that  lofe  their 
Fibres  in  Beds  of  a  Knot  or  Fret, 
where  the  Nakednefs  of  the  Stalks 
may  be  covered  with  the  Leaves  of 
others.  See  Tulips. 

F  ROST,  or  Hoar- fro  ft  $ 
moift  Vapour  that  is  drawn 


a  cold 
up  a 


Fritilleryy  bigger  than  the  laft  in  all  j  little  way  into  the  Air,  and  in  the 
'  ‘  "  *'  "  *’n’  night  falls  again  on  the  Earth,  where 

it  dilfolves,  and  through  the  Cold 
there  congealed,  becomes  Froft  $  the 
more  congealed  is  made  Ice  %  if  not 
congeal'd,  but  diffolv’d  into  Water,  it 
becomes  Dew. 

Under  this  Head,  it  is  worth  while 
to  take  notice.  That  fharp  Frofts  of 
long  con  inuance  are  the  great  bane 
of  F  ifh  in  Moats,  and  other  {landing, 
leered.  8.  The  great  yellow  Italian ,  !  Shallow,  or  fmall  Waters  5  for  if 
with  darker  green  Leaves,  longer  *  there  be  either  a  Water  current,  or  a 
Flowers,  of  a  dark-yellow  purple,  {  Eefh  Spring,  no  Fifti  die  of  Froft  5, 
fpotted  or  checkered  with  red.  9.  The  5  if  a  hard  Winter  fucceed  a  very  dry 
foreign  narrow  leav’d  One ,  with  whi-  j  Summer,  the  Fifti  then  fuffer  moft  : 
tifli,  green,  double  Flowers.  1  o  The  !  If  the  Ponds  be  large  and  deep,  and 
fmall  yellow  one  of  Portugal ,  fmall  and  j  fo  order’d  that  the  Water  cannot  run, 
low-flowered.  but  more  checkered  than 
any  of  the  yellow  ones.  11.  The 
black  One ,  like  the  yellow  green,  but 
that  the  Stalk  and  Flowers  are  fhort 


its  parts,  and  better  flower’d:  6.  The 
great  Yellow  Fritil/ery ,  that  has  a 
bigger  and  broader  Root  than  any 
of  the  former,  broader  and  fhorter, 
and  round-pointed  Leaves,  two  foot 
high,  with  a  long,  fmall,  and  faint- 
coloured  Flower.  7.  The  Spotted  | 
yellow  One,  its  Leaves  like  the  laft  ; 
but  Flowers  bigger,  longer,  of  a 
pale-yellow,  diverfly  fpotted  and  chee- 


but  upon  Floods  or  Rain,  the  Fifti 
will  never  die  in  Froft  there  ;  iuch 
Waters  therefore  are  to  be  look’d 
upon  as  a  Santluary  or  Place  of  Re- 
er,  and  of  a  dark,  fullen,  blackifti,  fuge  for  the  fecuring  of  Fifti  in  extre- 
green  colour.  Laftly,  The  Sf  anifh  !  micy  ^  fince  all  that  you  put  in  there, 
black  Fritillery ,  that  is  bigger  than  the  |  though  through  a  hole  in  the  Ice,  will 
reft,  bearing  four  or  five  Flowers,  certainly  live.  The  Symptom  of  Mor- 


hanging  round  about  the  Stalk,  like 
thofe  of  the  Crown- Imperial . 

The  early  kinds  of  thefe  hitilleries , 
flower  about  the  end  of  March ,  or 
beginning  of  April  ;  the  oilier  after 
thefe  are  paft  tlie  fpace  of  a  month, 
one  after  another  5  die  great  yellow 
one  is  the  laft,  its  time  of  flowering 
feeing  at  the  end  of  May.  The  Roots 
loofe  their  Fibres  as  foon  as  the  Stalks 
are  dry,  and  may  then,  or  at  any  time 
before  the  midft  of  Augufty  be  taken 
up  and  kept  dry  for  fome  time  ;  but 
If  removed  too  foon,  or  kept  too  long 
out  of  the  Ground,  they  will  either 
perifti,  or  be  much  weakened  thereby. 
They  muft  not  therefore  be  taken  up 
before  the  midft  of  July ,  nor  kept  up 
longer  than  the  beginning  of  Auguft. 


tality  to  Fifti  in  the  time  of  Froft  is, 
their  {hewing  themfelves  v  which  if 
you  perceive  in  die  leaft,  conclude  all 
are  going  $  and  without  a  Thaw, 
dut  Water  will  not  kerp  them  alive  ^ 
for  ’tis  the  Nature  of  Fifh  in  cold 
Weather,  to  lye  as  dole  and  deep  as 
they  can,  fo  that  nothing  but  the 
Pangs  of  Death  can  make  them  move ; 
if  no  Holes  are  broke  they  will  rife 
and  flick  to  the  Ice,  and  be  frozen 
thereon  ^  if  there  be  Holes,  they’ll 
move  about  them,  as  if  they  came  up 
for  frefh  Air.  When  the  Froft  has 
continu’d  long  and  hard,  that  you 
begin  to  fufpeft  your  Fifti,  you  may 
make  a  tryal  by  cutting  Holes  in  fe- 
veral  Places,  fome  in  the  middle,  and 
fome  by  the  fides  of  the  Waters  $  that 
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Is  after  about  ten  days  freezing,  and 
by  the  appearing  of  the  Fifti  or  not, 
you  may  difcover  the  Temper  and 
^jndition  they  are:  in,  and  fo  watch 
them  diligently  *  If  they  be  not  well 
they’ll  appear  ,5  then  prepare  all  Hands 
to  take  out  every  Fith,  as  near  as  is 
poiTible,  for  what  you  take  out  may  be 
preferv’d,  and  all  that  are  left  behind 
will  be  probably  loft. 

The  only  effectual  Expedient  to 
fave  Fifti  in  this  Cafe,  is  to  fet  great 
Tubs  or  tats  full  of  Water  in  l’ome 
Out-houfe,  not  far  from  a  Fire,  and 
as  faft  as  die  Fith  appear  ;  take  ’em 
out  and  put  ’em  there  ;  from  whence 
they  are  to  be  convey’d  in  a  Basket  to 
your  great  Waters,  where  you  may 
make  a  Hole  at  about  eight  foot  deep, 
and  putting  the  Fith  in  preferve  them ; 
or  if  you  pieafe  you  may  keep  them  in 
the  Tubs  ;  freftiening  the  Water  every 
twelve  Hours,  till  theFroft  breaks,  and 
put  them  into  their  own  Places  of  abode 
again  :  Whereupon  you  may  plainly 
perceive  how  the  Fifti,  tho’  ftanned 
and  numm'd  with  die  Froft,  coming 
into  the  Fat,  will  by  degrees  recover, 
and  be  perfectly  well  again  ;  and  thus 
they  may  be  kept  five  Weeks  or  longer 
if  die  Froft  continues.  And  farther, 
here  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  infer*  a 
notable  Paragraph  taken  out  of  a  late 
ingenious  Difcourfe  of  Vi  ft)  and  Tiff)- 
Ponds :  Sometimes  Fifti  ( fa.ys  the 
Honourable  Author)  have  been  to  all 
<c  appearance  dead,  others  frozen  and 
. ct  envelopt  in  Ice,  yet  by  this  Method 
u  I  have  preferv’d  them ;  for  heating 
“  Water,  and  putting  it  into  a  Fat, 
46  till  I  brought  the  Water  there  to  a 
“  Mid-fummer  Heat  ;  I  then  put  fuch 
l£  Fifh  in,  with  their  Shell  of  Ice 
“  upon  them,  and  in  fix  or  feven 
U  Hours,  the  Ice  was  gone,  and  the 
u  Fifti  alive  and  well  5  and  fo  I  de- 
“  liver’d  ’em  to  my  great  Waters,  as 
“  brisk  as  any.  Thus  far  our  Au¬ 
thor.  In  fmall  Waters,  where  is  the 
greateft  danger  of  Froft,  obferve  ne¬ 
ver  to  put  in  Stock,  but  the  laft  Week 
of  February ,  or  the  beginning  of  March , 
for  then  they  take  lefs  hurt  in  remu* 
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vlng,  and  they  may  be  taken  out  the 
next  October ,  and  fo  all  hazard  of 
Froft  prevented  ;  and  if  you  venture 
them  there  one  Winter,  be  fure never 
let  them  run  the  risk  of  another  :  So 
you  have  two  Summers  Feed,  which 
will  raife  your  Fith,  from  Store  to 
the  Table,  and  venture  but  one  Win¬ 
ter’s  Froft  ;  for  in  Winter,  they  nei¬ 
ther  feed  nor  attain  to  any  confiderable 
Growth. 

FROTH;  The  Mouth  of  a  Horfe 
ftiould  be  lull  of  Froth ,  and  if  he  con¬ 
tinually  champ  upon  the  Mouth  of 
his  Bite,  ic  is  a  Token  of  a  good 
Horfe  for  few  bad  ones  have  this 
Aiftion  ;  b elides  that  his  Mouth  be¬ 
ing  always  moift  ;  will  not  fo  eafily 
over-heat,  and  ’tis  a  lign  that  the  Bic 
gives  him  pleafure.  If  the  Froth  be 
thin  or  fluid,  and  of  a  pale- gray  or 
yellowifh  Colour,  it  denotes  a  bad- 
temper’d  Brain  ;  but  if  it  be  white 
and  thick,  cleaving  to  his  Lips  and 
Branches  of  the  Bridle,  then  you  are 
to  look  upon  the  Mouth  as  frelh,  and 
that  the  Horfe  is  of  a  ftrong  Conftitu- 
tion,  and  found  in  his  Body. 

FROUNCE,  a  Difeafe  incident 
to  Hawks,  proceeding  from  moift  and 
cold  Humours  that  fall  down  from 
their  Heads  to  the  Palate  and  root  of 
the  Tong  ue,  by  which  means  they 
lofe  their  Appetite,  and  cannot  dole 
their  Clap.  This,  by  feme,  is  call'd, 
The  Eagles  Bane ,  for  fhe  feldom  dies 
of  Age,  but  of  the  over-growing  of 
her  Beak  ;  you  may  know  when  a 
Hawk  is  troubled  with  it,  by  opening 
her  Beak,  and  feeing  whether  her 
Tongue  be  fwollen  or  not;  for  if  it 
be,  ftie  has  it  :  The  heft  Cure  for  it, 
is,  To  wafti  the  Hawk’s  Mouth  with 
the  Bowder  of  jillum  reduced  to  a 
Salve,  and  put  it  into  ftrong  Wine- 
Vinegar  in  order  to  wafti  her  Mouth 
therewith.  But  to  cure  that  which 
they  call  the  Dry  Frounce ,  Take  a  Quill 
and  cut  it  in  ftiape  of  a  Pen,  and  at 
the  other  end  tye  a  fine  Linnen  Rag  ; 
with  one  end  ferape  off  the  white 
Skin,  which  may  be  feen  in  the  Mouth 
or  Throat  of  the  Hawk,  till  it  bleeds ; 
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and  with  the  other  wafh  it  with  the 
Juice  of  Lemmon^  or  14  h'tewine- Fine- 
gar9  very  clean  }  then  take  a  little 
burnt  Allum ,  and  Tome  of  a  Shoe  foie 
burnt  upon  Wood-eoals,  and  beat  to 
Powder,  which  mix  together  and  lay 
on  the  Part  affected.  For  the  Frounce 
in  Horfes,  fee  Camery 

FRUIT-TREES}  as  to  the 
neweft  and  bed  Method  of  Planting 
them  in  a  Garden,  take  the  following 
Rules :  i.  After  having  contrived 
and  prepar  d  the  Borders,  great  Care 
mult  be  had,  likewifein  the  difpofing 
of  the  young  Trees,  for  if  they  be 
not  rightly  order’d  in  their  Roots,  nor 
fet  at  their  proper  Height  or  due  Di- 
ftances,  the  Owner’s  Expe&ations  may 
be  In  a  great  meafure  defeated  :  If 
then  your  Trees  come  from  the  Nur- 
feries  about  London ,  the  firft  thing  you 
have  to  do  is  to  prune  their  Roots, 
by  entirely  taking  of  all  the  fmall  Fi¬ 
bres,  and  fhortening  the  bigger  Roots 
to  about  five  Inches  from  the  Stem  } 
and  if  they  have  received  any  Gall  or 
Wound  in  the  Carriage,  that  part  of 
the  Root  mud  alfo  be  cut  off.  z.  The 
next  thing  to  be  done  (by  reafon  of 
their  having  been  out  of  the  Ground 
feveral  days,  and  fo  become  very  dry) 
is  tofteep  them  in  a  Veffel  of  Milk  and 
Water  or  Difh- water  for  twenty  four 
hours,  which  will  fupple  the  Roots 
and  make  them  apter  to  ftrike  new 
Fibres  into  the  Earth,  when  planted. 
§.  The  Head  muff  alfo  be  pruned  } 
but  that  may  be  done  any  time  before 
it  begins  to  fhoot  in  the  Spring  }  a 
fingle  branch  is  fufficient  for  a  head, 
and  it  is  not  expedient  to  leave  above 
two,  pruned  to  about  fix  Inches  above 
the  place  of  Inoculation  or  Grafting. 
If  it  be  a  Dwarf,  place  it  as  upright 
as  you  can  }  if  for  the  Wall,  fet  the 
Foot  as  far  from  the  Foundation,  as 
conveniently  may  be,  leaning  with  its 
top  to  the  Wall.  4.  Regard  ought 
to  be  had  to  the  different  Nature  of 
Soils,  as  to  the  Height  you  are  to 
plant  a  Tree  above  the  Level  of  your 
Walks  In  a  warm  dry  Soil,  a  little 
Elevation  does  3  but  in  a  wet  Clay, 
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you  cannot  generally  fpeaking  plant 
too  high,  lb  that  you  do  but  in  any  fort 
cover  the  Roots  with  the  beft  fine 
Mould,  and  preferve  it  moift  for  cyte 
year  againft  the  fcorching  heats  of  the 
Sun}  by  which  means  it  will  be  fecur’d 
from  Canker, and  thrive  much  thefafter, 
even  though  there  fhouid  appear  fome 
part  of  the  bigger  Roots  above  the 
lurface  :  And  ftiil  remember  to  allow 
for  *the  linking  of  the  new  Earth 
which  will  deceive  you  three  or  four 
Inches.  5.  Obferve  to  leave  no  Va¬ 
cuities  or  void  {’paces  at  the  Roots, 
but  prefs  the  fine  Mould  gently  and 
dole  with  your  hand }  and  you  need 
fcarce  doubt  of  the  growing  and  flou- 
rifhing  of  any  fort  of  our  Englifl) 
Fruit-trees. 

Here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add 
fomewhat  concerning  a  fafe  Methed  to 
keep  new-planted  Trees  moift  and 
cool  for  the  firft  year,  and  if  need  be 
for  the  fecond,  Mr.  London  and  Mr. 
Wife  recommend  Fern  and  Straw  laid 
five  or  fix  Inches  thick,  and  two  or 
three  foot  every  way  from  the  Stem 
of  the  Tree,  having  firft  laid  half 
rotten  Dung  all  round  it  ;  this  indeed 
may  be  well  approv’d  of  to  keep 
them  warm  in  winter  from  the  vio¬ 
lent  Frofts  ,  but  the  Straw  and  Dung 
lying  too  long  together  breed  Worms, 
Ants,  and  other  forts  of  Vermin  very 
hurtful  to  their  Roots  :  The  beft 
Method  therefore  for  keeping  the  Roots 
cool  and  moift  in  fummer,  is  to  lay 
Sand  in  a  Circle  round  the  Trunk 
of  the  Tree,  and  then  pitch  or  pave 
it  with  fmall  Pebbles,  Flints,  or  any 
other  fmooth  Stones,  which  will  not 
only ,  appear  beautiful  to  the  Eye, 
but  even  effe£tually  anfwer  the  End 
of  keeping  the  Tree  cool  3  and  be- 
fides,  when  ’tis  water’d  in  Summer, 
it  will  help  to  let  in  the  Water,  and 
keep  the  Earth  from  being  wafhd 
away  from  the  Roots. 

As  to  the  beft  Seafon  for  planting, 
the  general  Rule  to  be  given  for  that, 
is  from  the  middle  of  Oflober  to  the 
middle  of  March ,  only  you  muft  be 
Pure  to  avoid  doing  any  thing  of  this 

Nature 
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Nature  in  hard  Frofts  t,  fo  that  if  your 
Trees  in  coming  down  fhould  be  over¬ 
taken  by  them,  the  moft  proper  expe¬ 
dient  is  to  convey  them  into  Cellars, 
laying  what  Mould  can  be  got  over 
their  Roots,  and  good  dove  of  Straw 
over  that  5  and  to  day  till  the  Frod  be 
gone,  that  they  may  be  fafely  planted  : 
However,  tbo’  ’tis  but  now  faid,  that 
any  time  between  OUobesr  and  March  is 
the  Seafon  of  Planting  ^  yet  it  is  more 
advifeable  to  do  it  in  Autumn  rather 
than  Spring  for  thefe  two  following 
Reafons  5  5.  Becaufe  a  Tree  fet  in 
Qffober  and  November ,  (if  the  Ground 
fee  not  over-mold:  and  cold)  will  make 
fome  little  progrefs  towards  its  future 
Growth,  during  the  Winter  half-year ; 
its  Roots  fwelling  and  difpofing  them- 
felves  to  put  forth  thofe  feveral  fmall 
Fibres,  which  are  to  nourifh  and  fup- 
port  the  Tree,  and  fo  prepare  it  for 
the  kinder  Influences  of  the  Sun  in  the 
Spring  ;  when  the  Earth  alfo  will  be 
better  fixe  and  fettled  about  the  Roots, 
fo  as  to  keep  out  the  parching  Winds 
of  March  and  April,  often  fatal  to 
young  Trees,  as  well  as  new- removed 
Plants  and  Flowers.  2.  Upon  account 
that  the  Spring  is  a  time  when  the 
chief  of  a  Gard’ners  Work  comes  on  ^ 
as  Digging,  fowing  all  manner  of 
Seeds,  Grafting,  wirh  fome  Pruning, 
Nailing,  &£.  it  is  not  therefore  by 
any  means  dedreable,  to  have  the  Af¬ 
fair  of  Planting  Trees  to  look  after, 
when  mod:  of  his  other  Bufinefs  falls 
upon  his  Hands.  To  conclude,  your 
Trees  being  Planted  according  to  the 
foregoing  Direftions,  and  left  to  dand 
with  their  tali  Heads  till  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  March ,  tack’d  to  the  Wall  to 
break  the  force  of  the  Winds  *  you  are 
then  to  fhorten  their  Heads,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Rule  already  laid  down  ^ 
but  great  care  mud  be  taken  that  it  be 
done  with  a  fharp  Knife  and  a  deady 
Hand  for  fear  of  difturbing  the  Root ; 
thefe  Heads  fhould  alfo  be  cut  dope- 
wife,  and  fo  as  the  Slope  may  face 
the  Wall.  For  other  Particulars  on 
this  Subje£f,  fee  Obfervatiom  about 
V rwt*mes9  Planting  Wall  Frult'trees9 
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Pruning  Seminaries,  Wall  for  Fruit* 
trees ,  Wall  trees ,  &c. 

FRUiTERY,  a  Place  for  the 
keeping  of  Fruit ;  a  Fruit- houfe  or 
Fruit-loft. 

FRUMENTY  or  FURMETY, 
a  kind  of  Potage  made  of  prepared 
Wheat,  Milk,  Sugar,  Spice,  <&c. 

FRUSH  or  FROG,  a  part  of  a 
Horfe’s  Foot,  which  is  plac’d  from 
che  middle  of  the  Sole,  towards  the 
Heel  upon  both  Sides  ;  it  is  more  foft 
and  higher  laifed  than  the  red  of  the 
Sole,  and  ends  juft  at  the  Heel.  The 
Frufh,  tho’  fmall,  fhoufil  yet  be  well 
nourifhed  ;  in  Hoof-bound  Horfes  'tis 
too  little,  as  being  almoft  quite  dry’d 
up  :  And  as  ’ris  a  Fault  to  have  it 
fmall  •  fo  it  is  one  to  have  it  too 
large  and  fat,  efpecially  in  Horfes  that 
have  low  Heels,  or  are  flat-footed. 
Every  time  the  Foot  is  pared,  the  top 
of  the  Frufh  only  fhould  likewife  he 
par’d  with  the  Buttrice,  which  is  ter¬ 
med,  To  pare  the  Frufh  flat  5  otherwife 
if  the  Frufli  were  not  par’d  at  all,  it 
would  corrupt,  become  (linking,  and 
fo  breed  a  Difeafe  call’d  the  Teignes , 
which  fee  under  that  Head.  For  the 
Cure  of  a  Scab  on  the  Fru(h.  See 
Scabbed  Heels. 

FRUTICOSE  STALKS,  (a- 
mong  Herbaiifis)  thofe  that  are  of  a 
hard  woody  Subftance. 

FUEL  or  FEW  EL,  any  thing 
that  is  fit  to  burn  or  to  make,'  a  Fire. 
As  to  Wood  for  Fuel  ^  in  the  felling 
of  it,  Husbandmen  ufually  begin  firft 
with  the  Under-wood,  and  fome  think 
between  Martlemas  and  Holy-rood  the 
moft  proper  time  ^  but  with  Oaks 
generally  as  foon  as  ’twill  drip,  tho’ 
not  after  May  ^  and  for  Afh  between 
Michaelmas  and  Candlemas.  And  far¬ 
ther,  Fuel-Wood  fhould  be  fo  fell’d, 
that  the  Cattel  may  have  the  Brow- 
fin  g  of  it  ^  for  in  Winter,  they’ll  noc 
only  eat  the  tender  Twigs,  but  even 
the  very  Mofs  5  yet  no  more  is  to  be 
cut  in  a  Day  than  what  they  can  eat  ; 
for  which  purpofe,  the  Labourers  muft 
next  Bavin,  and  pitch  them  upon  their 
ends  to  preferve  them  from  rotting. 
V  4  The 
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The  Under*  wood  being  difpofed  of  in 
this  manner,  the  reft  will  profper  the 
better;  tho'  the  former  otherwife, 
does  but  rot  on  the  Earth  and  deftroy 
that  which  Ihould  fpring.  In  cafe 
yo\i  head  or  top  for  Firing,  it  is  not 
amifs  to  begin  three  or  four  Foot  a- 
bove  the  Timber,  if  coniiderable  ; 
but  in  (haken  Trees  and  Hedge-rows, 
they  are  to  be  (tripped  even  to  thirty 
Foot  high,  becaufe  they  are  generally 
full  of  Boughs  ;  and  ’twere  good  to 
top  fuch  as  are  perceived  to  wither  at 
the  tops,  a  competent  way  beneath, 
to  prevent  their  Sicknefs  downwards, 
which  elfe  will  certainly  enfue  ;  where 
as  by  this  means  even  dying  Trees 
may  be  fecured  for  many  Years,  tho’ 
they  never  grow  taller  ;  and  being 
thus  frequently  fhrowded,  they’ll  pro¬ 
duce  mord  than  if  fuffer’d  to  ftand  and 
decay  :  You  may  alio  in  Fuelling,  as 
at  the  top,  fo  at  the  Side3,  cut  a 
Foot  or  more  from  the  Body,  but  ne¬ 
ver  when  Timber-trees  are  fhrowded. 
But  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  befides  the 
danger  of  cutting  Fire-wood  when  the 
Sap  is  up,  it  will  never  burn  well  : 
Laftly,  remember  that  Eaft  and  North 
Winds  are  unkind  to  the  fucceeding 
Shoots. 

F  U  L  L  A  G  E,  Money  paid  for  the 
fulling  of  Cloth. 

FULLER,  one  that  fulls,  mills, 
or  fcours  Cloth. 

FULLERS-EARTH,  a  con 
geal’d  Subftance  mixt  with  Nitre, 
which  makes  it  fcour  like  Soap  :  It  is 
digged  out  of  Pits  near  Bnck-hllL  in 
Staff or dfhire,  and  thence  convey’d  to 
moft  parts  of  the  Kingdom  ;  being 
diftolved  in  Vinegar,  it  difperfes  Pim¬ 
ples  and  Pufhes,  Checks,  Inflammati¬ 
ons  and  cures  Burns  Fullers-earth  is 
of  a  very  fat  Nature,  arid  extremely 
full  of  that  Vegetative  Salt  which  pro¬ 
motes  the  Growth  of  Plants,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  its  cleanfiftg  (touring  Qua¬ 
lity  :  And  tho1  uis  not  much  us’d  for 
the  Improvement  of  Land,  by  reafon 
of  the  Profit  it  otherwife  yields,  and 
becaufe  it  may  not  fo  generally  fiat  many 
forts  of  Ground  as  Marl  does*  yet  it 
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muft  needs  be  a  very  great  Enricher  of 
fome  Lands  ;  and  of  this  Opinion  we 
find  Sir  Hugh  Flat,  Mr.  Markham , 
and  others. 

FUMAGE,  Dung,  or  manuring 
with  Dung. 

FUMETS  or  FEWMETS,  (a- 
mong  Hunters)  the  Ordure  or  L>ung 
of  a  Hart,  &c. 

FUMITORY  or  EARTH- 
S  MO  A  K,  an  Herb  of  a  biting  Qua¬ 
lity,  and  hot  in  the  firft  degree  :  It 
purges  Choler,  and  purifies  the  Blood  ; 
being  alfo  much  us’d  in  the  Leprofy, 
Itch,  French  Pox  and  other  Dileales. 

FUMER  or  FULMART,  a 
Pole  cat. 

FUND  orSOURCE.  See  Gal - 
lop. 

FUNDAMENT;  The  falling 
out  of  the  Fundament  in  Horfe’s,  is 
occafion'd  by  a  violent  Flux,  or  the 
Piles,  obliging  them  to  ftrain  excef- 
fively,  or  (as  it  frequently  happens,) 
by  cutting  off  the  Tail  :  In  the  latter 
cafe,  if  accompany’d  wtrh  a  great 
Swelling,  ’tis  alinoft  always  a  fatal 
fign  of  a  Gangreen  lpreading  towards 
the  Back  ;  and  if  it  does  not  quick¬ 
ly  yield  to  the  ordinary  Remedies, 
the  Horfe  may  be  given  over  for  loft. 
For  the  Cure  of  this  Malady,  which 
ought  never  to  be  neglefted  ;  you  muft 
anoint  t  he  Part  with  Oil  of  Rofes 
blood- warm,  and  then  endeavour  to 
put  it  up  ;  after  two  or  three  fuccefs- 
lefs  attempts,  have  recourfe  to  the 
following  Medicines,  i.  “  Let  lix 
“  drams  of  Sale  of  Lead  be  beat  in 
ic  a  Mortar,  pouring  on  it  by  degrees 
(t  a  fufffeient  quantity  of  Goats-milk, 
u  (or  for  want  of  that  of  Cows-milk) 
“  till  they  come  to  the  confidence  of  a 
“  liquid  Ointment.  Anoint  the  Place 
with  this  Ointment,  and  put  into  the 
Fundament  a  Tent  dipt  in  the  fame  ; 
repeating  the  Application  from  time  to 
time :  Or,  2.  c  Take  Powder  of 
‘c  burnt  Oifter-fhells,  two  ounces  5 
<e  the  green  middle  Bark  of  an  A(h- 
“  tree  beaten,  four  ounces  5  or  (if 
‘e  that  cannot  be  had)  two  ounces  of 
“ch  e  dry  Bark  j  good  Honey,  a  quar- 
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“  ter  of  a  pound  5  and  half  a  pound 
44  of  the  leaver/d  Dough  of  a  Rye- 
44  loaf,  ready  to  be  put  into  the 
44  Oven.  Make  a  Poultifs  without 
heat  to  be  apply’d  cold  to  the  Funda¬ 
ment,  renewing  the  Application  every 
twelve  hours. 

IT  thefp  Applications  be  not  attend 
e.d  with  Succefs  ;  as  foon  as  the  In¬ 
flammation  and  great  heat  are  remo¬ 
ved  $  'tis  advileabie  to  cut  off  the  part 
of  the  Fundament '  that  hangs  out, 
with  a  (harp  Knife  heated  red  hot, 
to  prevent  a  flux  of  Blood  :  If  the 
Fundament  (hrinks  into  its  place  when 
the  Horfe  reits,  and  falls  out  again 
when  he  trots,  'tis  a  fign  of  a  Fiftula  : 
In  that  cafe,  the  bed  and  mod  fuccefs 
ful  Method,  is  to  eye  a  piece  of  ftrong 
Pack-thread  about  the  Part,  and  cut 
it  quite  off  with  a  red-hot  Knife  ^ 
anointing  the  Wound  afterwards  eve¬ 
ry  Day  with  Album  Rbafis ,  and  rub¬ 
bing  the  Flelh  with  Siccatiyum  R u 
brum 

FUREN  DALorFARDiNG- 
D  E  A  L,  of  Land ,  the  fourth  part  of 
an  Acre,  which  in  Wiltfhire  is  hill 
call’d  a  Furdingale ,  and  in  Tome  other 
Parcs,  a  Furthendale. 

FURENDAL  or  FRUNDEL 
of  Corn ,  contains  two  Gawns  or  Gal¬ 
lons,  i  e.  the  fourth  part  of  a  buftiel. 

F  U  R  L  O  N  G,  a  Meafure  which 
in  moft  Places  contains  40  Poles  or 
Pearches  In  length,  being  the  eighth 
part  of  a  Mile  ^  fometimes  ’tis  ufed 
for  a  piece  of  Land  of  a  greater  ok 
Idler  number  of  Acres. 

F  U  R  N  A  G  E,  a  Fee  paid  to  the 
Lord  of  a  Manour,  by  his  Tenants, 
for  baking  their  Bread  in  his  common 
Oven  5  alfo  the  ufual  Profit  allow’d  to 
private  Bakers. 

FURROW,  a  Trench  or  Drain 
in  Land,  either  left  by  the  Plough,  or 
otherwife  made  :  Among  Herballfis ,  a 
Ridge  or  Swelling  on  the  fide  of  a 
Tree,  Stalk  dr  Fruit. 

FURZ,  a  well  known  prickly 
Shrub,  that  makes  an  extraordinary 
Fence,  where  there  are  old  dry  Banks, 
or  fuch  a  dry  Sand  or  Gravel  that  no- 
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thing  elfe  will  grow  on’t :  ‘Tis  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Sets  or  Seeds,  but  the  lat¬ 
ter  are  more  effe&ual  for  railing  irs 
efpecially  the  French  Furz,  which  rifes 
to  the  height  of  fifteen  or  fix  teen  foot, 
and  is  not  lubjetf  to  run  into  the 
Ground,  or  to  fpread  like  the  com¬ 
mon  fort:  It  will  make  a  Hedge  in 
three  Years  time  if  well  Weeded  and 
carefully  kept  from  Cartel,  elpecially 
Sheep,  that  are  great  Devourers  there¬ 
of,  till  it  attain  to  fome  bignefs,  and 
then  nothing  can  hurt  it  ;  If  clipped 
it  will  thrive  extremely,  and  be  very 
.hick  ;  but  if  ler  grow  at  large  it  will 
prove  the  better  Shelter,  and  yield 
excellent  Fuel* ^  ’tis  alfo  an  admirable 
Covert  for  wild  Fowl,  and  grows  in 
moift  as  well  as  dry  Places.  In  fome 
barren  Grounds,  (when  laid  down) 
the  Husbandmen  fow  the  laft  Crop 
with  this  Seed,  and  fo  let  all  continue 
till  they  break  them  up  again,  during 
which  time  they  reap  confiderable  ad¬ 
vantage.  In  Herefordfirire  the  Thickets 
of  common  Furzy  yield  more  profit, 
than  a  like  quantity  of  the  beft  Wheat- 
Land  in  England.  In  Devonfbire  they 
fow  on  the  worft  of  their  Land  well 
Plowed  the  Seeds  of  the  ranked  Fur¬ 
zes,  which  in  four  or  five  Years  be¬ 
come  a  rich  Wood.  In  Bretagne  in 
France ,  they  make  inclofures  with  it, 
fowing  ten  or  twelve  Yards  thick, 
which  makes  a  fpeedy  impenetrable 
Mound,  and  a  mighty  flielter  for 
Game.  In  the  moft  Eaftern  Parts  of 
Germany  and  Poland,  Furz  and  com¬ 
mon  Broom  are  fo  rare,  that  the  In¬ 
habitants  covet  to  have  the  Seeds  oue 
of  England ,  and  prefer ve  the  Plants 
in  their  beft  Gardens.  As  for  the 
Phyficai  ufes  of  this  Plant,  it  opens 
ftoppages  of  the  Liver  and  Spleen, 
helps  the  Jaundice,  provokes  Urine, 
and  cleanfes  the  Kidneys  from  Gravel 
or  Scone  bred  therein  :  The  young 
Under-tops  bruifed  and  given  to  a 
lean  fickiy  Horfe  recover  and  plump 
him,  after  a  wonderful  manner ;  nei¬ 
ther  does  any  Provender  make  even 
thofe  that  are  in  good  Cafe  fo  hardy 
and  courageous. 
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G  ABEL,  an  Excite  or  Tax  upon 
\  Sait  in  France  /  In  our  old  Re¬ 
cords,  it  is  taken  for  a  Rent,  Cuftom, 
Duty,  or  Service,  yielded  or  done  to 
the  King,  or  to  focne  other  Lord. 

G  A  B  LO  C  K  S,  artificial  Spurs 
made  of  Iron,  Brafs,  or  Silver,  and 
fix’d  on  the  Legs  of  fuch  Cocks  as 
want  their  natural  Spurs  ;  Some  call 
them  Gaffs. 

GALLING  of  4  Horfes  Sack: 
To  prevent  it  fome  take  a  Hind’s 
Skin  well  gamifh’d  with  Hair,  and 
make  it  fit  neatly  beneath  the  Pannel 
of  the  Saddle,  that  the  Hair  of  the 
Skin  may  be  next  the  Horfe :  Now, 
this  does  not  harden  with  Sweat,  and 
fo  not  only  fecures  the  Part  from  gal¬ 
ling  }  but  is  good  for  fuch  Horfes  as 
have  been  lately  cured,  that  would 
other  wife  gall  a-new  again.  Upon 
taking  off  the  Saddle  after  Travel* 
you  thou  Id  feel  your  Horfe’s  Back  if 
he  be  Pinched  or  Galled  $  which  may 
be  better  difcover’d,  when  he  has  flood 
an  Hour  or  two  Unfaddled,  by  the 
Swelling  of  the  Part  opprefsd  :  If  it 
be  only  fwell’d,  fill  a  Bag  with  warm 
Dung,  and  tye  it  upon  the  Swelling, 
which  will  not  only  hinder  its  en- 
creafe,  but  perhaps  even  quite  difperfe 
it.  2.  Or  elfe  rub  and  chafe  the 
Swelling  with  good  Brandy ,  or  Spirit 
&f  Wins ,  and  having  foak’d  the  Place 
well  with  it,  fet  fire  with  a  lighted 
Paper  to  what  remains  on  it  $  where¬ 
upon  when  the  Fire  extinguifhes  of 
its  own  accord,  the  Swelling  will  alfo 
difappear  :  But  if  the  Skin  be  broke, 
wafh  it  with  warm  Claret  mixt  with 
a  fourth  part  of  Sallet-oil  or  frefh 
Butter  ;  or  bathe  it  often  with  Brandy, 
if  the  Horfe  will  endure  it.  3.  When 
a  Horfe’s  Back  is  gall’d  upon  a  Jour¬ 
ney,  take  out  a  little  of  the  Stuffing 
of  the  Pannel  over  the  Swelling  5 
then  fow  a  piece  of  White,  and  very 
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foft, Leather  on  the  infide  of  the  Pan° 
nel;  anoint  it  with  Salt  Butter,  and 
every  Evening  wipe  it  clean,  rubbing 
it  till  it  grow  foft,  anointing  it  again 
with  Butter,  or  for  want  of  that  with 
Greafe  :  W'afh  the  Swelling  or  Hurt 
every  Evening  with  cold  Water  and 
Soap ,  and  firew  it  with  Salt,  till  the 
Horfe  be  faddled  in  the  Morning.  A- 
bove  ail,  a  large  quantity  of  Sea-rufh , 
that  is  ufually  wrapt  about  Venice - 
glajfes,  thrufl  into  that  pare  of  the 
Pannel  which  touches  the  Sore  is-  of 
Angular  ufe  in  this  Cafe.  If  your 
Horfe  GALLS  between  the  Legs  thro* 
Heat  or  ill  Dreffing,  “  Take  a  new- 
“  laid  Egg,  crufh  it  between  his  Legs 
u  and  rub  the  galled  Place  with  it 
“  after  the  Sores  are  wip’d.  Fpr  other 
forts  of  Galling,  fee  Belly-fretting 
Harnefs-galls  and  Saddle-galls. 

GALL-NUT,  a  kind  of  Fruit 
that  grows  on  an  Oak,  us’d  in  Dying, 
and  to  make  Ink.  See  Galls, 

GALLON,  an  Englifk  Liquid 
Meafute,  containing  two  Pottles  or 
four  Quarts.  The  Irijh  Gallon  con¬ 
tains  224  folid  Inches  for  Wine  or 
Brandy. 

GALLOP,  the  fwiftefi  Natural 
Pace  of  a  Horfe.  Here  it  is  to  be  no¬ 
ted,  that  a  Horfe  in  Galloping  for¬ 
wards  may  lead  with  which  Fore-leg 
he  pleafes,  tho’  Horfes  do  it  moll 
commonly  with  their  Right  Fore-leg  ; 
but  with  whatever  Fore-leg  they  lead, 
the  Hind  leg  of  the  fame  Side  muft 
follow  it,  otherwife  their  Legs  are 
faid  to  be  Difunited  :  To  remedy  this 
Di (order,  you  muft  flay  your  Horfe  a 
little  upon  the  hand,  and  help  him 
with  the  Spur  on  the  contrary  tide  to 
that  in  which  he  is  Dif-united :  For 
example,  if  he  be  Dif-united  on  the 
Right-fide,  help  him  with  the  left 
Spur,  by  flaying  him  (as  before)  a 
little  upon  the  hand,  and  alfo  helping 
him  at  the  fame  time  with  the  Calves 
of  your  Legs  ;  And  farther,  in  a  Cir¬ 
cle  a  Horfe  is  confined  to  lead  always 
with  his  Fore-leg  within  the  Turns 
otherwife  he  is  faid  to  Gallop  falfe, 
but  in  all  Cafes  the  Hind-leg  of  the 
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'ame  Side  muft  ever  follow.  Laftly, 
when  you  make  Tryai  of  a  Galloper, 
obferve  if  he  perform  it  equally,  and 
pufli  him  on  fomewhat  hard,  that 
you  may  know  by  his  Stop,  whether 
he  have  Strength  and  Vigour;  which 
is  Termed  a  Fund  or  Source ,  and  if  he 
be  aifo  fenfibie  of  the  Spurs. 

GALLOP  or  CANTERBURY- 
RATE,  is  a  Pace,  between  a  full 
Speed,  and  a  fwift  Running. 

GALLS,  certain  rough  wild 
Fruits,  that  grow  upon  Mart- bearing 
Trees,  efpecialiy  Oaks  in  Bohemia  and 
Spain ,  on  the  Trunks  ai  d  Boughs  of 
which,  they  often  flick  without  Foot- 
ftalks :  They  are  of  a  very  binding 
Quality  ;  fo  as  to  draw  together  loole 
Parts,  flrengthen  weak  ones  and  flop 
Fluxes. 

GAMECOCK:  Inthechoice  of  a 
Fighting-Cock  four  things  are  chiefly  to 
beconfider’d,  vi&.  Shape,  Colour,  Cou¬ 
rage  and  fharp-heel.  i.  As  to  Shape, you 
muft  not  chufe  one  either  too  fmall  or 
too  large ;  for  the  firft  is  weak  and 
tedious  in  his  fighting,  the  other  un¬ 
wieldy  and  not  aftive,  and  both  very 
difficult  to  be  matched ;  the  middle- 
fiz’d  Cock  therefore  is  moft  proper 
for  your  purpofe,  as  being  ftrong,  nim¬ 
ble  and  ealily  match’d  :  His  He^d 
ought  to  be  fmall,  with  a  quick  large 
Eye,  and  a  ftrong  Beak,  which  (as 
M,  Markham  obferves)  fhould  be 
crockt  and  big  at  the  fetting  on,  in 
Colour  fuitable  to  the  Plume  of  his 
Feathers,  whether  black,  yellow,  or 
reddifh,  &c.  The  Beam  of  his  Leg 
is  to  be  very  ftrong,  and  according  to 
his  Plume,  blew,  gray,  or  yellow  ; 
his  Spurs  rough,  long  and  fharp,  a 
little  bending  and  pointing  inward. 
z.  The  Colour  of  a  Game  cock  ought 
to  be  gray,  yellow  or  red,  with  a 
black  Breaft,  not  but  that  there  are 
many  other  Piles  or  Birds  of  different 
Colours,  very  excellent,  which  may  be 
difcover’d  by  Practice  and  Obferva- 
tion ;  but  the  three  former  by  Expe¬ 
rience  are  ever  found  the  beft  :  The 
pyed  Pile  may  pafa  indifferently,  but 
she  White  and  Dub  are  rarely  known 
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to  be  good  for  any  thing.  If  your 
Cocks  Neck  be  inverted  with  a  Scarlet 
complexion,  ’tis  a  fign  he  is  ftrong, 
Jufty  and  courageous  ;  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  if  pale  and  wan,  it  denotes  him 
to  be  faint,  and  defective  in  his  State 
of  Health.  3.  You  may  know  his 
Courage  by  his  proud  upright  Hand¬ 
ing,  and  ftately  Tread  in  walking ; 
and  if  he  crows  frequently  in  the 
Pen  it  is  a  demonftration  of  Spirit. 
4.  His  narrow  Heel  or  fharpneis  of 
Heel  is  known  no  other  wile  than  by 
Obfervation  in  Fighting  ;  and  that  is, 
when  upon  every  riling,  he  fo  hits9 
that  he  draws  Blood  from  the  Adver- 
fary,  gilding  his  Spurs  continually, 
and  at  every  Blow  threatening  him 
with  immediate  Death.  Here  Note, 
it  is  the  opinion  of  the  moft  skilful 
Cock  Mafters,  that  a  fharp- heel’d  Cock 
;  tho’  he  be  fomewhat  falfe  is  better  than 
a  true  Cock  with  a  dull  Heel;  The 
reafon  is  this,  the  one  fights  long  but 
feldom  wounds  ;  while  the  other  car¬ 
ries  a  Heel  fo  fatal,  that  every  Moment 
produces  an  expectation  of  the  end  of 
the  Battel;  and  tho’  he  benotfo  hardy 
as  to  endure  the  utmoft  Hewing,  fo 
commonly  there  is  little  occaffon  for 
it,  he  being  a  quick  difpatcher  of  his 
Buffnefs  Now,  fhould  your  Cock 
prove  both  hardy  and  narrow. heel’d, 
he  is  then  the  beft  Bird  you  can  make 
choice  of.  To  prepare  a  Cock  for 
Fight,  1.  With  a  pair  of  fine  Shears 
cut  all  his  Main  off  clofe  to  his  N£ck, 
from  the  Head  to  the  fetting  on  of 
the  Shoulders.  2.  Clip  off  all  the 
Feathers,  from  the  Tail  clofe  to  his 
Rump  ;  the  redder  it  appears  the  bet¬ 
ter  is  the  Cock  in  Condition.  3. 
Spread  his  Wings  forth  by  the  length 
of  the  firft  riling  Feather,  and  dip 
the  reft  Slope  wife  with  fharp  points, 
that  in  his  riling,  he  may  therewith 
endanger  an  Eye  of  his  Adverfary. 
4.  Scrape,  fmooth  and  Iharpen  his 
Spurs  with  a  Pen-knife.  5.  Laftly, 
fee  that  there  be  no  Feathers  on  the 
Crown  of  his  Head  for  his  Opponent 
to  take  hold  of ;  then  moiften  his 
Head  all  over  with  your  Spittle,  and 

turn 
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eurn  him  into  the  Pit  to  try  his  For¬ 
tune.  For  other  Particulars,  fee 
Matching  of  Cpcfa. 

GAME-HEN,  Hiould  be  of  a 
good  Complexion,  that  is  to  fay, 
rightly  plumed  ;  as  black,  brown, 
fpeckled,  gray,  griflei,  or  yellow.ifh  ; 
thefe  being  the  mod  proper  Colours 
for  fuch  a  Hen  of  the  Game  :  Jf  die 
&e  tufted  on  the  Crown  tis  fo  much 
the  better,  for  that  denot;es  Courage 
and  Refolution  ;  and  it  die  have  the 
addition  of  Weapons,  they  conduce 
very  much  to  her  Excellency  *  her 
Body  fhonld  be  big  and  well  poked 
behind,  for  the  production  of  large 
Eggs  :  But  farther,  it  is  advifeable  to 
obferve  how  the  behaves  herfelf  tp  her 
Chickens*  whether  friendly  or  fro- 
wardly,  and  take  fpecial  Notice  of 
her  Carriage  among  other  Hens  ;  if 
flie  receive  Abufes  from  them  without 
revenge  or  fhew  any  token  of  Cowar¬ 
dice,  value  her  not  5  for  you  may  de 
pend  upon  it,  her  Chickens  will  be 
good  for  nothing  :  Here  by  the  way, 
take  this  general  and  Cure  Remark, 
That  a  right  Hen  of  the  Game  from  a 
Dunghill-Cock  will  bring  forth  very 
good  Chickens,  but  the  bed  Cock  from 
a  Dunghill-Hen  will  never  get  a  Bird 
that’s  tit  for  the  Game  ;  it  then  you 
defign  to  have  a  generous  Breed  get 
perfect  Cocks  tor  your  perfeCt  Hens. 

The  bed  Seafon  for  breeding,  is 
from  the  encreafe  of  the  Moon  in  Fe¬ 
bruary. ,  to  the  encreafe  of  the  fame 
in  March  :  Let  your  Hen’s  Ned  be 
made  of  foft  l'weet  Straw,  and  dand 
In  fome  warm  Place ;  it  fhould  alfo 
be  fo  fix’d,  that  die  may  not  be  didur- 
bed  by  the  fight  of  any  other  Fowl, 
which  frequently  fo  raifes  her  Choler, 
that  the  Eggs  are  in  great  danger. 
That  (he  may  not  draggle  too  far  from 
her  Eggs,  being  oblig'd  to  feek  abroad 
for  Food,  and  fo  cool  them,  it  is  ab- 
folutely  requifite  to  fee  by  her  fuch 
Provifions  as  you  think  fit,  with  fome 
fair  Water;  and  that  (he  may  bathe 
and  trim  herfelf  at  plsafure,  let  Sand, 
Gravel  and  Alhes  be  finely  lifted  on 
the  Place  where  (he  (its.  The  Hen 
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[  ufually  hatches  her  Chickens  after  the 
| expiration  of  twenty  one  Days;  at 
that  time,  obferve  to  take  thofe  newly 
hatched,  and  wrapping  them  up  in 
Wool!  keep  them  warm  by  a  Fire-fide 
till  the  red  are  difclofed:  As  foon  as 
all  are  hatch’d,  put  them  under  the 
Hen,  and  be  lure  to  keep  her  warm  ; 
neither  mud  you  fuffer  your  Chickens 
to  range  about,  ’till  they  be  above  three 
Weeks  old  ;  but  let  the  Room  in 
which  they  are  kept  be  boarded,  for 
all  other  Floors  are  either  too  moid 
or  too  cold.  When  they  are  a  Month 
old,  let  their  Walk  be  in  fome  Grafs- 
court  or  green  Place,  that  they  may 
have  the  benefit  of  feeding  on  Worms* 
and  now  and.  then  feour  themfelves 
with  Grafs  and  Chick-weed  ;  but  be 
careful  they  come  not  near  Pud¬ 
dles  or  filthy  Places,  for  they  occafion 
in  Birds  of  this  Nature,  noxious  Di- 
fteropers  which  often  prove  fatal. 
Continue  the  taking  of  this  Courfe, 
cill  their  Sexes  are  dillinguilhable,  and 
as  foon  as  their  Combs  or  Wattles  ap¬ 
pear,  cut  them  away,  and  anoint  the 
fore  Place  with  fweet  Butter,  till  it  be 
whole. 

The  time  of  the  reparation  of  the 
Cock-Chickens,  is  when  they  begin 
to  fight  with  and  peck  one  another, 
till  which  time  you  may  let  them  walk 
with  the  Hen  promifcuoufly  together  ; 
but  after  wards  let  their  Walks  be  a-part, 
and  that  Walk  is  bed  where  he  may 
fecurely  and  privately  enjoy  his  Hens 
without  the  difturbance  of  other  Cocks. 
Let  the  Place  of  Feeding  be  as  much 
as  is  poffible  on  foft  dry  Ground,  or 
on  Boards,  if  the  Place  be  hard,  as 
paved  Earth  or  plaider’d  Floors,  which 
are  apt  fo  far  to  weaken  and  blunt 
their  Beaks,  that  they  will  be  unable 
to  hold  fad.  Now  any  white  Com 
is  good  for  a  young  Game-Cock  in 
his  Walk,  and  fo  are  White-bread 
Toads  deeped  in  Drink  or  Man’s 
Urine,  which  will  both  feour  and  cool 
him  inwardly  ;  Let  him  not  have  above 
three  Hens  to  keep  Company  with  ; 
for  (hould  you  fuffer  more  he  will 
tread  too  much,  confume  his  Strength, 
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tnd  become  fo  weak,  that  thos  his 
Courage  may  not  fail  $  yet  he  wiJl 
not  have  Strength  to  encounter  in  a 
Battel.  You  fhould  alio  more  efpe- 
cialJy  take  care  that  his  Roofting  perch 
be  not  too  fmall  in  the  gripe,  or  fo 
ill  plac’d  that  he  cannot  lit  without 
Ifraddling,  or  if  it  be  crooked  ’tis  bad ; 
for  by  thofe  means  a  Cock  will  be  un¬ 
even  heel’d,  and  confequently  no  goou 
Striker.  To  prevent  fuch  Diforders, 
you  fhould  have  in  the  Rood  a  row  of 
little  Perches,  about  eight  Inches  in 
length,  and  ten  from  the  Ground, 
that  the  Cock  may  afcend  with  more 
eafe,  and  when  got  up  may  be  con- 
ftrain’d  to  keep  his  Legs  near  toge¬ 
ther  •  according  to  the  tenour  of  this 
Maxim  among  Cock-breeders,  That  the 
Cock  which  is  a  Clofe-fitter  is  ever  a  nar¬ 
row  Striker.  Neither  fhould  you  fuf- 
fer  your  Cock  to  fight  a  Battel,  till 
he  be  compleat  and  perfect  in  every 
Member,  and  that  is,  when  he  has  at¬ 
tain’d  to  the  Age  of  two  Years  5  fince 
to  fight  him  when  his  Spurs  are  in  a 
manner  but  Warts,  is  no  fign  of  Dif- 
cretion  $  for  you  may  then  perhaps  be 
fenfible  of  his  Valour  and  Courage, 
but  cannot  know  his  real  Worth  or 
Goodnefs 

GANDER,  a  Male  Goofe *  He 
fhould  be  knayifh  and  hardy,  the  bet¬ 
ter  to  defend  the  Goflings  *  and  one 
will  ferve  five  Geefe,  of  which  there 
fhould  not  be  above  forty  in  a 
Flock. 

GAN  GREEN  or  GANGRENE, 
a  beginning  of  Putrefaction  or  Morti¬ 
fication  in  a  Member  $  the  Signs  of  it 
are  an  infenfibility,  livid nefs  and  af¬ 
terwards  blacknefs  of  the  Part  5  a 
fudden  and  unwonted  Softnefs,  and  a 
Smell  refembling  that  of  a  dead  Car- 
cafs.  A  young  Gangreen  in  a  Horfe  is 
cur’d  tc  by  an  early  fcarification  of  the 
st  Flefh  to  the  quick  with  a  Fleam, 
46  wafhing  it  with  Salt-water  twice  a 
il  Day,  and  covering  the  entire  Sore 
4t  with  Flax  deep’d  in  the  ftrongeft 
M  Lime-water  ^  or  (if  that  prove  too 
weak)  in  a  proper  Detergent  5  which 
fee  under  that  Head.  The  Leaves  of 
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Bugle  bruifed  and  apply ’d,  Or  thejuicg 
thereof  is  good  to  walh  the  Place  s 
Water  crejfes,  Mallows ,  Elder  leave§9 
Brook  lime ,  Mouldy  Hay  and  Bran9 
boiled  in  the  Dregs  of  ftrong  Beer9 
and  laid  thereon  very  hot,  are  likewife 
eflfedtual  to  day  its  fpreading  ;  a  Deco- 
df  ion  of  the  Leaves  or  Bark  of  Tama¬ 
risk,  is  alfo  of  lingular  ufe  to  bathe 
the  Part  with. 

To  GARBLE,  to  cleanfe  from 
Drofs  and  Dirt,  as  Grocers  do  their 
Spices,  to  pick  or  cull  out. 

GARBLER  of  Spices ,  an  Officer 
of  great  Antiquity  in  the  City  of 
London ,  who  is  impower’d  to  enter 
any  Shop,  Ware-houfc,  &c.  to  view 
and  fearch  Drugs,  and  to  garble 
or  cleanfe  them. 

GARBLES,  the  Dull,  Soil,  or 
Filth  fo  feparated. 

GARDEN,  a  Plot  of  Ground 
belonging  to  a  Houfe  or  otherwife, 
curioufiy  manur’d  and  furniftyd  with 
variety  of  Plants,  Flowers,  Fruits, 
&c.  As  to  the  Figure  of  a  Garden , 
if  we  were  to  choofe  one  that  might 
be  as  cheap  and  as  eaflly  had  as  ano¬ 
ther  ;  it  fhould  be  a  Square,  or  rather 
an  Oblong ,  or  Long-fquare,  leading 
from  the  middle  of  the  Manfion  houfe- 
a  Gravel-Walk  in  the  midii,  with  nar¬ 
row  Grafs-borders  on  each  Side  for 
Wjnter-ufe,  and  on  each  fide  of  them 
Rows  or  all  the  Varieties  of  Winter- 
greens  fet  at  due  Diftances,  which 
will  make  a. very  fine  Shew  all  the 
Year.  But  in  cafe  the  Ground-ploc 
be  irregular,  it  may  be  made  uniform, 
fo  as  to  afford  a  delightful  Profpedf, 
ias  well  as  the  mod  regular*,  draight 
Lines  reduce  any  Figure  to  Order, 
and  ’tis  evident  that  a  Triangle  in  a 
Garden  has  its  particular  Beauty  as 
well  as  a  Square  *  yet  an  irregular 
piece  of  Ground  may  be  brought  to 
have  both  by  means  of  fuch  draight 
Lines,  that  is  to  fay,  Borders  and 
Walks.  It  muft  be  acknowledg’d  in¬ 
deed,  that  an  Irregularity  is  not  fo 
ealily  hid  in  a  fmall  fpot  of  Ground, 
as  it  is  in  a  Garden  of  laiger  extent, 
where  long  Walks  and  tail  Hedges 

inter- 
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interrupt  a  diftant  and  thorough  View, 
and  where  tho’  the  Walks  and  Hedges 
end  in  obtufe  or  acute  Angles,  yet  up¬ 
on  your  fetting  forward,  you  are  in- 
fenhbly  led  into  new  and  unexpected 
Varieties  :  Three  or  four  Walks  and 
double  Rows  of  Hedges,  may  be 
contrived  to  open  themfelves  at  once 
to  View,  all  terminating  in  the  Places 
where  you  ftand  }  and  the  Triangular 
Spaces,  by  an  ingenious  Fancy  may  be 
agreeably  difpofed  of  and  filled  up 
with  Borders  of  Flowers,  Dwarf- 
trees,  flowering  Shrubs,  or  Ever¬ 
greens  5  or  laftly,  with  a  little  Wjl- 
dernefs  of  Trees  rifing  one  above  ano¬ 
ther,  till  you  come  to  the  point  of  a 
tall  one  in  the  middle.  Neither 
fhould  Gentlemen  be  over-follicitous 
at  a  vaft  Expence  fo  to  level  or  fquare 
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their  Gardens,  as  to  throw  them 
open  to  one  (ingle  View  from  the 
Houfe  5  becaufe  it  maybe  worth  while 
to  confider,  whether  Matters  may  not 
be  fo  order’d,  as  to  afford  many  un¬ 
common  pretty  Devices,  wholly  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  irregularity  or  unevennefs 
of  the  Ground^  infomuch  that  every 
little  Step  a  Perfon  makes,  he  will  be 
prefen  ted  with  fome  new  Objeft  to 
ftrike  the  Fancy. 

However,  altho’  Irregularities  are 
beft  difguifed,  and  fet  off  in  a  large 
Plot  of  Ground }  yet  even  in  a  leffer 
Garden,  an  irregular  Form,  if  it  be 
not  very  aukward,  may  be  reduced  to 
a  regularity  fufficiently  agreeable  as 
well  as  ufeful,  as  appears  by  the  foL 
lowing  plain  Scheme. 


But  one  feldom  meets  with  fo  irre¬ 
gular  a  piece  of  Ground  ready  Walled 
out  and  defigned  for  a  Garden  }  and 
it  can  fcarce  be  imagin’d  any  Lover  of 
Order  would  chufe  to  make  it  fo,  if 
he  could  eafily  help  it.  As  to  the 
Walks,  every  one  is  fenfible,  that  both 
Grafs  and  Gravel  are  very  delightful 
when  well  kept }  ’tis  therefore  expe¬ 
dient  to  have  a  mixture  of  both }  and 
feven  Foot  wide  may  be  fufficient  for 
either  in  fuch  a  Garden  as  we  are 
fuppofing  :  Only  it  may  not  be  amifs 
to  obferve,  that  it  will  be  fome  ad¬ 


vantage  to  your  Fruit,  if  you  contrive 
thofe  Walks  that  run  parallel  to  your 
South-Eaft  or  South-Weft  Walls  to  be 
Gravel}  becaufe  the  Sun  by  that 
means  will  kindly  refleCf  an  additional 
Heat  to  them.  There  are  great  vari¬ 
eties  of  Aromaticks  and  ocher  Plants 
recommended  to  fupport  Borders, 
fuch  as  Thyme,  VVinter-favoury,  feve- 
ral  forts  of  Sedums  }  but  none  are  fo 
proper  for  that  purpofe  as  Dwarf  box, 
in  regard  it  is  fo  durable,  and  fo  ea¬ 
fily  kept  with  one  Clipping  in  a 
Year.  Laftly,  great  care  muft  be  ta- 
1  ken 
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ten  that  no  fore  of  tall  Trees  be  fuf- 
fer’d  to  grow  in  any  of  the  oppolice 
Borders  or  intermediate  Spaces,  fo 
that  the  fhade  of  them  reach  to  the 
South-Eaft  or  South-Weft  Walls  ; 
whereby  your  Expectations  of  having 
good  or  early  Eruit  might  be  defeated  ; 
thofe  Places  fo  near  the  Walls  would 
be  more  advantegeoufly  filled  with 
round  Dwarfs  kept  hollow  in  th®  mid¬ 
dle  5  or  rather  with  fiat  ones  that  hu¬ 
mour  the  Borders  with  their  Horizon¬ 
tal  Branches. 

To  GARDEN  a  Hawk,  (in  F al- 
conry)  is  to  put  her  on  a  Turf  of 
Grafs  to  chear  her. 

G  A  R  D I N  E  R  and  bis  bifttuments  ; 
a  Gardiner  ought  to  be  well  skilled 
in  the  nature  of  Fruits  and  Flowers, 
and  the  times  for  Sowing,  Setting, 
Grafting,  Tranfplanting,  Pruning, 
C ire.  which  will  be  met  with  in  their 
proper  order  5  but  here  only  a  Cata¬ 
logue  of  the  Inftruments  belonging  to 
his  Occupation  fhall  be  inferted.  r. 
A  Spade.  2.  A  Shovel.  5.  A  Mat¬ 
tock.  4.  A  Screen  or  Riddle,  with  a 
Wier- Riddle.  5.  A  Rake,  with  Iron- 
teeth  and  Baskets.  6.  A  Pruning- 
Hook  and  Knife.  7.  A  Grafting- knife, 
and  a  fine  pointed  Pen-knife.  8  .  Wa¬ 
tering-pots  of  feveral.  forts.  9,  A 
Mallet,  Grafting-ChifTel,  and  Saw. 
10.  A  pair  of  Garden-'Shears.  u. 
Trowels  of  feveral  forts,  long  and 
fhort.  f2.  A  Dibble  or  Setting- 
tool.  15.  A  Bill-bequet,  being  any 
Inftrument  made  of  Lines  and  fharp- 
pointed  Sticks,  or  Iron-pins,  to  fquare 
out  Beds,  and  make  rounds  in  Gar- 
den-knocs.  14.  Weeding-Tongs,  by 
Tome  call’d  Dogs,  to  pull  up  the 
Roots  of  Weeds.  1 5.  A  Weeding- 
hook  16.  Bafs,  a  thing  to  wind  a- 
bout  grafted  Trees,  before  they  are 
clay’d,  and  after.  1 7.  Loam  or  Clay, 
to  put  about  grafted  Cions  |8»  A 
Hand-Beetle,  to  clean  the  Stock  for 
grafting.  19.  A  fiiort  Ladder  and 
Stool.  2,0.  A  Pouch,  Wallet,  or 
Basket,  to  hang  in  Trees  to  gather 
Fruit  in. 
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GARE,  a  kind  of  coarfe  W00S 
of  Hairs  ;  fueh  as  grows  about  th© 
Pizzle  or  Shanks  of  Sheep. 

GARGET,  a  Diftemper  in  Cat- 
tel  ;  which  when  in  the  Head,  Is 
found  out  by  the  fweiling  of  their 
Eyes  and  Lips  ;  you  muft  look  into 
their  Mouths  for  Blifters  on  their 
Tongues;  and  if  there  be  any,  they 
are  to  be  broken- ;  if  the  Tongue  be 
fwelled,  you  fhould  pull  it  out,  and 
look  under  it.  In  cafe  there  be  no 
Blifters,  take  a  Knife  and  flip  it  un¬ 
derneath  the  Tongue  an  inch  Ionga 
to  let  out  the  Poifon;  That  done9 
for  the  prefent  wafh  the  Sore  with 
Vinegar  *  and  within  an  hour,  give 
your  Beaft  three  pennyworth  of  Fenu¬ 
greek^  Tur  meric  k,  long  Pepper,  Uqm- 
rijh  Powder ,  and  Annife-feed ,  in  a 
quart  of  ftrong  Ale  or  Beer  lukewarm  5 
To  prevent  the  Diftemper,  bleed  him 
well  at  the  Spring  and  Fall ;  and  ae 
the  fame  time,  give  every  Beaft  fome 
Rue,  in  a  pint  of  Ale  or  Beer,  If  they 
be  ever  fo  well,  lukewarm. 

2.  But  fometimes  this  Difeafe  is  Ira 
the  Tongue  and  Throat,  and  then  ic 
comes  one  while  from  Blood,  at  other 
times  from  eating  Poifon-Grafs,  as 
Dogs  bane,  Goofe  foot ,  Helmet -flower s9 
c^c.  To  Cure  which,  the  Beads  are 
to  be  firft  bled  in  the  Neck  ;  and  if 
they  be  fwelled  under  thd  Jaws  a- 
gainft  the  Throat-bowl,  then  the 
Tongue  muft  be  pulled  our,  and  a 
Vein  cut  that  lies  under  it ;  you 
fhould  alfo  cut  the  Skin  two  inches 
long  under  the  Tongue,  length- wayss 
to  let  out  the  Blood  and  Water, 
wafiung  the  lame  with  Salt,  Vinegar^ 
and  burnt  Allum  :  For  the  ouefid© 
that  is  fwelled  ;  the  Hide  is  to  be  flic 
juft  againft  the  fwelled  place,  four 
Fingers  broad  every  way  ;  and  then 
put  in  a  good  handful  of  Spear-gfafs, 
Salt  and  Butter,  ditching  fome  of  the 
hole  up  again  :  That  done,  take  a 
lump  of  the  bleweft  Clay,  as  much  as 
a  Muftard-Ball  ;  boil  it  in  old  Urine, 
with  the  middle  green  Bark  of  young 
Elder,  and  a  good  handful  of  Salt  $ 
letting  them  boil  a  good  quarter  of 
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tn  hour,  or  more,  and  flip  in  a  little*-  gar,  the  Eeaft’s  own  Water ,  and  an 


reafed  Bacon  5  boil  all  together,  till 
they  be  thick  like  Pap  :  After  that, 
bathe  the  Bead’s  Face  from  the  Bars 
downwards,  and  ftroak  it  downward? 
towards  the  Fir,  as  hot  as  he  can  en¬ 
dure  it,  doing  this  three  times  a  day 
when  the  Swelling  is  abated,  take  Tar , 
f re fh  Butter,  and  Bees-wax,  with  which 
anoint  the  fore  Place  :  But  for  pre- 
venting  this  Diftemper,  do  as  before 
under  the  firft  Article.  There  is  aifo 
another  very  good  Receipt  for  this 
Diftemper,  which  is  to  take  the  blew 
eft  Clay  that  can  be  got,  Hogs-greafe, 
and  a  little  Groundfel ,  which  boil  in 
new  Milk  till  the  Herbs  are  well  fat¬ 
ten'd ;  to  which  put  an  handful  of 
Salt,  and  bathe  the  Beaft  very  hot  with 
it  $  but  firft  bleed  him,  and  give  him 
three  penny-worth  in  all  of  Fenn’tgreek , 
Turmeric  k,  Long-pepper ,  Anntfe  feeds, 

and  Liquorifb ,  all  in  equal  proporti¬ 
ons,  in  a  quart  of  ftrong  Ale  or  Beer , 
lukewarm. 

3.  As  for  the  Garget  in  the  Head 
and  Throat?  call’d  by  fome,  The  Mur¬ 
rain  Long-  fought  5  it  is  a  Coufin-Ger- 
man  to  the  Murrain  $  for  the  Cartel 
will  fwell,  and  be  pucked  under  their 
Jaws  like  a  rotten  Sheep,  their  Cheeks 
fwollen  up  to  their  Eyes  $  they  do 
not  foam  at  the  Mouth,  but  Water 
runs  very  much  from  ir,  and  fome- 
times  their  Tongues  are  fwelledat  the 
root,  yet  no  Blifters  arife,  but  only 
the  venom  that  comes  from  an  ill  Di¬ 
ftemper  of  Stomach,  fumes  into  the 
Head  §  and  if  it  be  not  hay’d,  it  will 
return  to  the  Breaft,  and  all  the  Body 
over.  The  right  Name  of  this  Dif- 
Cafe?  is,  The  Mountain-Evil  among 
Beafts ,  and  may  be  cur’d  after  this 
manner  5  Let  them  blood  in  the  Neck- 
Vein  both  lick  and  Tound”,  and  give 
every  Beaft  to  drink,  a  pint  of  old 
Urine,  with  a  good  quantity  of  Hens 
dung  laid  in  fteep  eight  or  ten  hours  ; 
then  grind  an  handful  of  Rue,  and 
put  it  to  the  Hens-dung  and  Urine, 
after  ’tis  {trained?  giving  it  the  Beafts  * 
But  to  keep  them  found,  take  Thyme, 
and  lay  it  in  fteep  in  White-wine  Vine- 


handful  of  Salt  $  then  mix  it  with 
the  Vinegar,  and  rub  their  Mouths 
and  Tongues  well  therewith,  putting 
the  reft  down  the  Beafts  Throat,  which 
will  keep  their  Stomach,  and  preferve 
their  health,  but  bleed  both  at  the 
Spring  and  Fall,  and  give  them  Rue 
as  aforefaid 

4.  When  this  Diftemper  comes  by 
any  pufh  or  bruife,  cut  an  hole  where 
the  bruife  is,  making  it  hollow  to 
the  bottom  :  Some  only  cut  and  raife 
the  Skin,  and  have  beaten  Garlick , 
and  the  tops  of  (harp  Hetties  ready, 
with  fome  rufty  Bacon  on  the  out-fide, 
all  well  beat  together  ;  this  they  put 
into  the  hole,  which  then  muft  be  ba¬ 
thed  twice  a  day,  with  grounds  of 
Ale  or  Beer,  (  himney  foot ,  white  ftfted 
Aft)es ,  Black-foap ,  mixed  together, 
ftirred  over  the  Fire,  and  made  warm, 
both  Morning  and  Evening.  Others 
pour  hot  Goofe-greafe ,  and  Black-foap, 
with  a  little  Tar,  boiling-hot,  into  an 
hole  cut  on  the  upper-fide. 

§  This  Diftemper  in  the  Maw  of  black 
Cartel,  is  an  Evil  that  is  got  when 
they  covet  to  eat  Crabs  or  Acorns  ly¬ 
ing  under  Trees,  which  fometimes 
they’ll  fwallow  whole,  without  breaking 
or  chewing  ;  and  fo  the  Fruit  lying 
in  the  Maw,  does  not  digeft,  but  in 
procefs  of  time  grows  and  fprouts 
there,  (as  fome  fay)  caufing  the  Bead 
to  fwell,  and  feem  as  though  fome- 
thing  did  ftrk  and  trouble  his  Gullet 
and  Throat.  Such  Beafts  as  have 
eaten  much  thereof ,  undigefted  , 
will  foon  dye,  without  a  Remedy, 
which  is,  to  take  a  good  quantity 
of  whole  Muft ard- feed,  and  mingling 
it  with  Wine  or  ftrong  Ale,  give  it 
the  Beaft.  Others  chop  and  bruife 
fmall,  an  handful  of  Camomile,  which 
is  mixed  with  Wine,  and  given  him. 
Some  take  Penny  royal,  Rocket,  Garden 
Mint ,  an  equal  Quantity  $  damp  them 
together,  then  put  a  pint  of  Wine  or 
Ale  thereto,  letting  it  ftand  clofe-co- 
vered  all  night,  on  the  morrow  drain  * 
it,  and  give  it  the  Beaft.  Another 
Remedy  is  to  take  a  good  handful  of 
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Roots  and  Leaves  of  Arens ,  wafh  thefe  more  Southern  People,  it  Is  famllL 
and  lay  them  to  foak  all  night  in  arly  eaten,  with  almoft  every  thing. 
Wine  or  drong  Ale  ^  the  next  morning  t  efteemed  of  lingular  vertue  to  help 
damp  and  drain  them  in  order  to  be 1  Coneo&ion,  and  thought  a  Charm 
adminiderkl,  Otherwife,  “'Take  Po-jagainfi:  many  Evils. 

“  lypody  of  the  Oak  and  Burr  dock!  GARNSEY,  an  Ifland  belonging 
<c  Leaves,  of  each  a  handful  5  for j to  the  Crown  of  Great-Britain ,  on 
‘c  want  of  the  Leaves  take  the  fame,  the  Coaft  of  Normandy,  which  with 
ct  quantity  of  the  Roots  ^  fhred  thefe  that  of  for fey,  is  all  that  we  have  left 
fmall  and  boil  them  in  a  pint  of  Milk,! of  the  Dukedom  of  Normandy  :  It  is 
then  fet  all  alide  to  cool,  drain  out  about  thirteen  Miles  long,  and  near 
the  Liquor,  and  give  it  your  Eeaft.  jas  broad,  where  ’tis  greated,  and  in* 
6,  Garget,  a  Didemper  in  Swine,  different  Fruitful 
whereof  many  die  $  Yis  a  Swelling!  GARR,  a  kind  of  Difeafe  thac 
and  Inflammation  in  the  Throat  be-  happens  to  Hogs, 
hinid  the  Jaws^  for  which,  this  is!  GARTH,  a  Yard  or  Backfide,  or 
die  Remedy,  Make  a  flit  in  the  midft  2  little  Clofe  or  Homedead,  in  the 
of  the  place,  as  long  as  the  Inflam- !  North  of  England  being  a  pure 
mation  or  Sore,  then  flea  up  the  Skin  Britifh  Word,  that  fignifies  a  parcel 4 
on  both  fides  the  flit,  fo  far  as  the  1  of  Land. 

Sore  5  that  done,  rub  it  with  Salt  j  GARTH  or  FISH-GARTH, 
within,  and  lay  Tar  without,  and  a  Wear  or  Dam  in  a  River,  for  the 
he'll  recover.  Some  rub  the  Part  with  catching  of  Fifh. 


Nettles  and  Salt,  fome  with  Plantain 
and  burnt  Allum  :  others,  with  the 
Juice  of  Cuckoo  fpit  and  Salt ,  and  Stub 
wort  mixt  together. 

G ARGIL,  a  Didemper  in  Geefe, 
and  the  word  of  any  they  can  be  fub- 
jefr  to,  flopping  the  Head,  and  pro¬ 
ving  Mortal  to  them  :  But  the  ordi¬ 
nary  and  certain  Cure  is.  To  take 
three  or  four  Cloves  of  Garlick,  and 
beating  them  in  a  Mortar  with  fweet 
Butter,  make  little  long  Balls  there¬ 
of  give  two  or  three  of  them  at  a 
time  to  the  Goofe  fading,  and  let  her 
be  fhut  up  clofe  for  two  hours  after. 

GARLICK,  a  fort  of  Plant 
which  is  propagated  by  Off-fets  in 
Tebruary  or  March ,  in  a  rich  good 
Soil,  and  will  encreafe  wonderfully  • 
its  Leaves  about  the  end  of  June  may 
be  tied  in  knots,  which  will  make 
them  head,  and  prevent  their  fpind- 
ling  j  keeping  down  the  Leaves,  will 
make  the  Root  large  5  Much  more 
of  this  Root  would  be  fpent  for  its 
wholfomnefs,  were  it  not  for  the  of- 
fenfive  fmell  it  gives  to  the  By-dand¬ 
ers,  which  is  taken  away,  by  eating 
of  a  Beet- Root  roaded  in  the  Embers 
But  yet  by  Spaniards^  Italians  9  and  the 


G  A  R  T  H-  M  A  N,  (in  old  Statutes ) 
one  that  owns  an  open  Wear,  where 
Fifh  are  taken. 

GASCOIN,  the  hinder  Thigh  of 
a  Horfe,  which  begins  at  the  Stifle , 
and  reaches  to  the  Ply  or  bending  of 
the  Ham. 

GATE,  a  term  in  Hunting,  that 
is,  when  the  Huntfmen  endeavour  to 
find  a  Hart  by  the  Slot,  <&c.  and 
mind  his  fiep  whether  he  be  great 
and  long  ;  then  they  fay,  They  know 
him  by  his  Gate 

GATHERERS.  See  Teeth  of  a 
Horfe. 

GATHERING,  of  Fruit :  For 
that  purpofe  care  mud  be  taken  noc 
co  bruife  them,  efpecially  fuch  as  you 
defign  to  keep,  and  that  it  be  done 
when  they  have  attain’d  to  their  due 
Maturity,  at  which  time  they  are  not 
only  bed  for  eating,  but  even  for 
keeping.  Fruit  ripens  fooner  or  la¬ 
ter,  according  as  the  fort  is,  or  as 
they  are  fituated  and  Ihelter’d,  and 
that  the  Soil  is  either  hot  or  cold* 
But  the  bed  time  for  the  Gathering  of 
Winter-fruit  is  about  Michaelmas% 
after  the  fird-4»t«ww-rains  fall  when 
the  Tree  being  fobb’d  a#d  wet,  fwells 
X  tht 
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the  Wood,  and  loofsns  the  Fruit:  Or 
when  the  Frofts  give  notice,  that  ’tis 
time  to  lay  them  up  ;  beginning  to 
gather  the  fofteft  Fruit  firft,  but  ob¬ 
serve  never  to  gather  Fruit  in  wet 
Weather. 

GAVELKIND,  is  an  ancient 
Cuftom  more  particularly  in  the  Coun¬ 
ty  of  Kent,  faid  to  be  peculiar  to  them, 
and  confirm’d  by  K.  William  the  Con¬ 
queror  ;  whereby  they  are  not  fo 
bound  by  Copy-hold,  as  in  other  parts 
of  England  :  Lands  of  this  Nature 
being  equally  divided  among  the  Male- 
Children  ;  ^nd  for  want  of  Males,  a- 
mong  the  Females,  the  Lands  of  a 
Brother  dying  without  I  due  are  like- 
wife  divided  among  all  his  Brethren. 
By  the  fame  Law,  they  are  at  Age  at 
Fifteen,  and  may  Sell  and  make  over 
the  Lands,  without  the  confent  of  the 
Lord.  The  Son  alfo  fucceeds  the  Fa¬ 
ther  in  fuch  kind  of  Lands,  tho’  the 
Father  be  convi&ed  of  Felony,  or 
Murder.  The  Term  is  derived  from 
three  Saxon  Words,  Gife ,  Eal ,  Cyn, 
I.  e.  Given  to  all  the  Kin,  and  the 
Cuftom  itfelf  ftill  continues  in  fonie 
other  Parts  of  England ,  as  at  Urchen 
field  in  Herefordfbire ,  &c. 

GAUNT,  an  old  Word  for  lean, 
or  lank. 

G  A  U  N  T-B  ELL  Y’D,  or  light - 
lelly'd  Horfe ,  is  when  his  Belly  fhrinks 
up  towards  his  Flanks ;  whence  you 
may  conclude  he  is  extremely  Coftive, 
and  annoy’d  with  much  unnatural 
Heat ;  fo  as  to  be  always  very  wafhy, 
tender  and  unhealthy  after  hard  La¬ 
bour.  In  order  to  the  Cure  it  ought 
to  be  taken  notice  of,  that  all  Horfes 
have  two  fmall  Strings  reaching  from 
the  Cods  to  the  bottom  of  the  Belly, 
one  on  each  Side  :  You  muft  therefore 
break  thefe  Strings  with  your  Finger  • 
and  then  anoint  the  Part  every  Day 
with  freff)  Butter,  and  the  Ointment  Fo - 
puleum  mixt  in  equal  Quantities. 

GAUNTREE,  a  Stilling,  Stand, 
or  Wooden  Frame  to  fet  Casks  on. 

GAWN  or  GOAN,  a  Word 
us’d  in  forae  Parts  of  the  Country  for 
a  Gallon. 


GEE 

To  GAZE,  to  ftare  or  look  ear- 
neftly  upon. 

GAZE-HOUND  or  GAST- 
HOUND,  a  Dog  more  beholden  to 
the  fharpnefs  of  his  Sight,  than  to 
his  Nofe  or  Smelling  *  by  vertue 
whereof,  he  makes  excellent  fpore 
with  the  Fox  and  Hare :  He  is  alfo 
very  exquifite  in  his  election  of  one 
that  is  not  lank  or  lean,  but  full  fat; 
and  round  ;  which,  if  it  happen  to 
return,  and  be  mingled  again  with 
the  refid  ue  of  the  Herd,  he  will  foon 
fpy  the  Beaft  out,  and  leave  the  reft 
un touch’d  ;  never  ceafing  after  he  has 
feparated  it  from  its  company,  till  he 
has  weary’d  it  to  death.  Thefe  Dogs 
are  much  ufed  in  the  North  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  on  Champion  Ground,  ra¬ 
ther  than  Bufhy  and  Woody  places  5 
and  they  are  employ’d  by  Horfemen 
more  than  Footmen.  If  it  fo  hap¬ 
pens  at  any  time,  that  fuch  a  Dog 
takes  a  wrong  Way  ;  upon  the  Mailer’s 
making  fome  ufual  fign,  and  familiar 
token  ;  he  returns  forthwith,  and 
takes  the  right  and  ready  Courfe,  be¬ 
ginning  his  Chace  afrefh  ;  fo  that  with 
a  clear  Voice,  and  a  fwift  Foot,  he 
follows  the  Game  with  as  much  Cou¬ 
rage  and  Nimblenefs,  as  he  did  at 
firft. 

GEERS,  or  CHAINS  5  thefe 
are  general  Terms  for  Trappings, 
Harnefs,  and  all  other  things  that 
belong  to  Draught- Horfes,  or  Oxen. 

GEESE;  are  Fowls  of  great  pro¬ 
fit  for  Food,  for  their  Feathers,  and 
laftly,  for  their  Greafe  ;  being  a  kind 
of  amphibious  Creatures,  living  by 
Land  and  Water:  In  the  chufing  of 
which,  the  largeft  are  the  beft  ;  and 
the  Colour  fhould  be  White  or  Gray, 
all  of  one  pair,  for  Pyed  are  not  fo 
profitable,  and  Black  are  worfe.  Now, 
as  to  the  laying  of  Eggs,  a  Goofe  be¬ 
gins  in  the  Spring,  and  fhe  that  lays 
earlieft,  is  ever  the  beft ;  for  fhe  may 
a  fecond  time  Hatch,  and  they’ll  lay 
12,  fome  1 6,  and  fome  more;  but  it 
is  feldom,  and  they  cannot  be  all  well 
cover’d ;  the  fign  to  know  when  the 
Goofe  will  lay,  is  her  carrying  Straw 
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up  and  down  in  her  'Vfouth,  and  Scat¬ 
ter  ing  it  abroad  ;  and  you  may  per¬ 
ceive  when  (he  will  fit,  bv  her  conti¬ 
nuing  on  the  Nefi  after  (he  has  laid. 
But  farther,  ‘cis  to  be  noted,  that  a 
Goofe  miift  be  fee  upon  her  own  Eggs  ; 
for  (he  will  hardly,  or  unkindly,  fit 
upon  another  Goofe  s  Eggs,  as  fome 
imagine,  yet  ’tis  not  ever  certain  : 
When  you  fet  her  you  fhould  mix  Net¬ 
tle  roots  with  her  Straw,  which  is 
good  for  the  Codings,  and  at  the  end 
of  thirty  days  fhedl  Hatch ;  but  if  the 
Weather  be  fair  and  warm,  it  will  be 
three  or  four  days  fooner  :  During 
the  time,  remember  always  when  fhe 
riles  from  her  Nefi,  to  give  her  Meat, 
as  Sheg  Oats  and  Bran  fealded,  and 
let  her  have  opportunity  to  bathe  in 
Water.  If  you  would  fatten  green 
Geefe,  you  mud  (hut  them  up  when  a 
Month  old,  and  they’ll  be  fat  in  a 
Month  more;  be  fure  to  let  them  al¬ 
ways  have  by  them,  fame  fine  Hay  in 
a  fraall  Rack,  which  will  much  for¬ 
ward  the  Work  :  But  for  the  fattening 
of  Old  Geefe,  Tis  commonly  done  at 
the  Age  of  fix  Months,  in  or  after 
Harveft,  after  their  ranging  about  in 
the  Stubble-fields ;  from  which  Food 
fome  kill  them  to  good  purpofe  :  But* 
thofe  Perfons  who  would  have  them 
very  fat,  penn  them  up  for  a  Fort¬ 
night  or  three  Weeks,  and  feed  them 
with  Oats,  fplit  Beans,  Barley-meal, 
or  ground  Malt,  mingled  with  Milk. 
To  know  whether  a  Goofe  be  young 
or  old,  take  thefe  few  Rules  5  a  Wild- 
goofe,  if  red-footed,  is  old  and  full  of 
hair  ;  but  if  white-footed  and  not 
hairy,  (he  is  young  :  For  a  Tame-one 
fealded,  and  lying  in  Water  in  a  Poul¬ 
terer ’s-fhop,  or  elfewhere ;  do  but  rub 
your  Finger  on  her  Bread,  if  it  be 
rugged  (he  is  new-killed,  if  flippery, 
ftale  ;  if  dry-pulled,  red-footed,  red¬ 
billed,  and  full  of  hairs  when  pulled, 
i  (he  is  old  ;  but  if  yello with-footed 
and  billed,  young.  A  Brand-Goofe ,  if 
full  of  hairs  when  pulled,  is  old. 

GEESE-FEATHERS;  for  the 
gathering  of  thefe,  tho*  fome  Authors 
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advife  to  pull  them  twice  a  year, 
in  March  and  Augufl  5  yet  certainly 
Jtis  an  ill  prafti.ee  ;  for  the  .  Goofe'a 
(light  being  difabled,  by  that  means 
(he  is  render’d  fubjeft  to  the  Cruelty 
of  the  Fox,  and  other  ravenous  Crea¬ 
tures;  and  by  uncloathing  her  in 
Winter,  you  fir  ike  Cold  into  her 
Belly,  which  kills  her  fuddenly; 
’Tis  therefore  mofi  advifeable  to  fiay 
till  Moulting-time,  or  that  you  kill 
her  ;  and  then  all  her  Feathers  may 
be  made  nfe  of  at  pleafure,  for  Beds9 
Fletchers,  &c. 

G  ELDER-ROSE,  (in  Latin, 
Sambicus  Rofea )  rifes  two  yards  high, 
branched  with  round  Leaves,  divided 
into  three  Seftions,  and  a  round  Ball 
of  many  fingle  white  Flowers  at  top, 
clofe  (et  together.  It  is  an  hardy 
Plant,  long-iafiing,  and  encreafcd  by 
Suckers,  which  are  apt  to  put  forth. 

GELDING  A  HOG;  there 
are  two  times  in  the  year  befi  to  Geld 
thele  fort  of  Beafts  in  ;  one  in  the 
Spring,  and  the  other  in  Autumn  af» 
ter  Michaelmas  ;  the  manner  is  thus  3 
After  having  made  two  crofs  flits  or 
inciflons  on  the  mid  ft  of  the  Stones, 
upon  each  one,  the  Cutter  puts  them 
forth,  and  anoints  the  Sore  with  Tar, 
But  another  more  gentle  Method,  yet 
fome  what  more  dangerous,  (if  not 
well  donej  is,  to  cut  one  Stone  on  the 
top  ;  and  after  you  have  drawn  forth 
that,  put  in  your  Fingers  at  the  fame 
flit,  and  with  a  Lance,  cut  the  Skin 
between  the  two  Stones,  and  by  that 
flit  crufh  forth  the  other  Stone,  draw¬ 
ing  it  out  gently  as  the  other  afore-^ 
faid;  Then  cleanfe  out  the  Blood,  and 
anoint  the  Part  with  frefti  Greafe  5 
thus  there  is  but  one  Incifioti  made  in 
the  Cod  ;  and  this  is  alfo  the  beft 
way  for  other  Cattel.  Now,  for 
Bmr-Pips,  they  ought  to  be  gelt  about: 
fix  Months  old,  when  they  begin  to 
grow  ftrong  in  Heat ;  and  being  un¬ 
gelded  till  then,  they’ll  become  ftouter 
Hogs  *  yet  they  are  commonly  gelded 
when  young,  under  their  Dams,  ae 

three  Weeks  or  a  Month  old  ,  3 ml 
v  -5  ioras 
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fome  fay  they  will  have  the  fweeter 
Flefh  ;  but  for  a  full  grown  Boar,  he 
is  beft  to  be  *elt  when  old. 

GELDING  A  HORSE  OR 
COLT;  in  performing  this,  three 
things  are  to  be  obferv’d ;  firft,  the 
Age.  then  the  Seafon  of  the  Year, 
and  lafily,  the  ftate  of  the  Moon. 
For  the  firft,  if  it  be  a  Colt,  he  may 
be  gelt  at  nine  days  old,  or  fifteen,  if 
his  Stones  be  come  down  ;  for  the 
fooner  you  geld  him,  the  better  for 
Growth,  Age,  and  Courage  ;  but  a 
Farrier  may  geld  a  Horfe  ac  any  Age 
whatever,  if  he  be  careful  in  the  Cure. 
As  to  the  time  of  year,  it  fhould  be 
done  between  April  and  May,  or  in 
the  beginning  of  June  at  far  theft,  or 
at  the  Fall  of  the  Leaf,  which  is  about 
the  latter  end  of  September.  But  for 
the  third  thing,  v/z.  The  ftate  of  the 
Moon  ;  The  fitteft  time  is  ever  when 
the  Moon  is  in  the  Wain  or  De 
creafe. 

As  touching  the  manner  of  gelding , 
whether  it  be  a  Foal,  Colt,  or  Horfe; 
after  you  have  caft  him  upon  fome 
foft  place,  take  the  Stones  between 
your  foremoft  Finger  and  your  great 
Finger  ;  then  flit  the  Cod,  and  prefs 
the  Stones  forth  ;  that  done,  with  a 
pair  of  fmall  Nippers,  made  either  of 
Steel,  Box,  or  Brafil-Wood ,  being 
very  fmooth  ;  clap  the  firings  of  the 
Stones  between  them,  very  near  cut 
to  the  fetting  on  of  the  Stones,  and 
prefs  them  fo  hard,  that  there  may  be 
no  flux  of  Blood  ;  then  with  a  thin 
drawing  Cauterizing  Iron,  made  red- 
liotj  fear  away  the  Stone ;  after  that, 
take  an  hard  Flaifter,  made  of  Rofin , 
Wax,  and  Wafhed  Turpentine ,  well 
diflblved  together,  and  with  your  hot 
Iron,  melt  Jt  upon  the  head  of  the 
firings,  thit  done,  fear  them,  and 
melt  more  of  the  Salve,  till  fuch  time 
as  you  have  laid  a  good  thick nefs  of 
Khe  Salve  upon  the  firings ;  Laftly, 
loofe  the  Nippers,  and  do  fo  to  the 
other  Stone ;  fill  the  two  flits  of  the 
Cod  with  white  Salt,  anoint  all  the 
©utfide  of  the  Cod  with  Hogs-greafe , 
and  ffl  lee  (te  Horfe  rife,  keeping 
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him  in  a  warm  Stable  loofe,  that  he 
may  walk  up  and  down  ;  for  there  is 
nothing  better  for  him  than  moderate 
exercife.  But  if  you  perceive  that  he 
fwells  in  the  Cod  and  Iheath  very 
much ;  chafe  him  up  and  down,  and 
make  him  Trot  an  hour  in  a  day  ; 
which  will  foon  recover  him?  and  make 
hitn  lound. 

GELDING  OF  A  LAMB  ;  fome 
fay  this  is  to  be  done  in  the  Wain  of 
the  Moon,  the  Sign  and  Hour  being 
good,  and  that  from  three  to  nine 
days  old ;  though  others  do  it  at  three 
week's  end  or  more,  which  is  the 
more  dangerous  way  ;  for  if  he  be 
rank  of  Blood,  it  will  often  fall  in¬ 
to  the  Cod,  Reins,  and  Belly,  and 
endanger  his  Life :  To  prevent  which, 
they  put  fine  Powder  of  Rofin  into 
the  Cod,  to  dry  up  the  Quarry-Blood: 
They  cut  the  Lamb's  Ears  therefore 
the  day  on  which  they  let  him  blood, 
then  (hut  him  up  in  an  Houfe  all 
night  without  Meat,  and  cut  him 
after  this  manner  ;  One  is  to  hold 
the  Lamb  between  his  Legs,  or  in  his 
Lap,  and  turn  him  on  his  Back,  hol¬ 
ding  his  Fore-feet  upright  together ; 
(but  if  he  fees  black  fpots  in  his 
Flanks,  he  muft  not  be  cut  at  all)  then 
let  the  Cutter  take  and  hold  the  tip 
of  his  Cod  in  his  left  Hand,  and  with 
a  fharp  Knife  cut  the  top  of  it  an  inch 
clean  away  ;  that  done,  with  his 
Thumbs  and  two  foremoft  Fingers  on 
both  Hands,  he  fhould  foftly  flip  down 
the  Cod  over  the  Stones  to  the  Belly, 
and  with  his  Teeth  holding  the  left 
Stone  in  his  Mouth,  draw  it  foftly 
forth  fo  long  as  the  String  is  ;  after¬ 
wards,  he  is  to  draw  out  the  other 
Stone  in  the  fame  manner  ;  then  fpit: 
in  the  Cod,  and  anoint  the  Lamb’s 
Flanks  on  both  fides  of  che  Cod  with. 
Frelh-greafe,  and  fo  let  him  go  ;  But: 
if  you  draw  the  Stones  ralhly,  asi 
fome  will  do,  not  holding  his  Cod: 
with  your  hand,  as  aforefaid,  and  fuf- 
fer  the  Lamb  to  ftruggle,  whereby  he 
may  foon  break  the  firing  of  ai 
Vein  in  drawing  of  che  Stones,  ia 
will  gate  lo  lumps  of  Blood  in  his 
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Belly  and  Cod,  and  Kill  him  in  two 
or  three  hours  after  5  When  you  have 
cut  your  Lambs,  let  them  not  lie,  but 
fiir  them  up  and  down  two  or  three 
hours  3  for  ’tis  not  goad  for  them  to 
reft  immediately  after  Cutting,  nor 
yet  to  be  put  forth  fuddenly,  in  cold 
Winds,  or  wet  Weather. 

GENERATION  OF  BEES; 
it  was  an  Invention  of  an  Athenian 
Bee-Mafter,  defcrib’d  by  Virgil 2.x.  large, 
and  in  effeft  agrees  with  our  modern 
Experiments  3  For  this  purpole,  you 
are  to  take  a  Calf  or  Steer  of  a  Year 
old,  about  the  latter  end  of  April, 
which  muft  be  bury’d  eight  or  ten 
days,  till  it  begin  to  putrifie  and  cor¬ 
rupt  3  when  it  is  to  be  taken  out, 
open’d,  and  laid  under  fome  Hedge 
or  Wall,  where  it  may  be  mod  expos’d 
to  the  Sun,  by  the  heat  whereof,  a 
great  part  of  it  will  turn  into  Mag- 
gets,  which  without  any  other  care, 
will  live  upon  the  remainder  of  the 
Corruption :  Afterwards,  when  they 
begin  to  have  Wings,  the  putrify'd 
Carcafs  fhould  be  convey’d  to  a  place 
where  the  Hives  ftand  ready 5  to 
which,  being  perfumed  with  Honey 
and  fweet  Herbs,  the  Maggets,  after 
they  have  received  their  Wings,  will 
refort  :  Or  elfe,  another  method,  is, 
to  build  a  fort  of  Houfe  ten  Cubits 
high,  and  ten  broad,  every  fide  equal, 
with  one  Door,  and  four  Windows, 
on  each  fide  one  3  into  which  bring  an 
Ox  thirty  Months  old,  flefhy  and  fat 3 
kill  him  with  Clubs,  and  break  the 
Bones  to  pieces 3  but  be  fure  not  to 
make  him  bleed,  nor  ftrike  too  hard 
at  firft :  Then  flop  his  Eyes,  Ears, 
Noftrils,  Mouth,  and  other  Paflages, 
with  fine  Linnen  dipt  in  Pitch  3  lay 
him  on  his  back,  over  a  great  quantity 
of  Thyme,  and  ftop  up  the  Doors 
and  Windows  with  Clay,  fo  as  no 
Wind  or  Air  can  get  into  the  Houfe  3 
In  three  Weeks  time,  open  the 
Windows  on  every  fide,  but  that 
whereon  the  Wind  blows  3  and 
when  fufficiently  air’d,  clofe  it  up 
as  before  3  whereupon  in  eleven 
days  after,  you’U  find  it  full  of 
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Bees  in  Clufters,  and  nothing  but 
the  Ox’s  Horns,  Bones  and  Hair  left  5 
the  Queen  Bees,  they  fay,  being  bred 
of  the  Brains  3  and  the  others  of  the 
Flefh. 

G  E  N  N  E  T,  a  kind  of  Spanifh 
Hojfe  :  Alfo  a  fort  of  Cat  bred  in 
Spain,  fomewhac  bigger  than  a  Wee- 
fel,  of  a  gray  or  black  Colour  3  but 
the  Furr  of  the  Black  is  more  valua¬ 
ble.  r 

GHNNET-MOLL,  a  pleafant 
and  necefifary  Fruit  in  the  Kitchen,  be¬ 
ing  one  of  the  beft  Cider-Apples,  and 
its  Tree  a  good  Bearer. 

GEN N  1 T  or  GENNIT1NG, 
a  kind  of  Apple  which  is  ripe  before 
any  others. 

GENTIAN,  an  Herb  other  wife 
call’d  Fell  wort,  and  firft  found  out 
(as  fome  fay)  by  Gentius  King  of  llly- 
rium  3  of  chefe  there  are  feveral  forts, 
among  them  the  following  moft  re¬ 
markable  3  1.  The  Great  Gentian,  with 
a  yellow  Flower,  arifing  from  thick 
Roots,  with  foft  and  pliable  Leaves 
opening  upon  the  Ground  3  from  a- 
mong  which  rifes  a  ftiff-joynted  Stalk, 
wbofe  top  is  adorned  with  many  Co¬ 
ronets  of  Flowers  of  a  yellow  colour, 
with  fome  Threads  in  the  middle  of 
them  3  fucceedcd  by  round  Heads, 
containing  Seeds  in  them.  2.  Genti¬ 
an  of  the  Spring,  which  on  the  top  of 
its  ftalk,  bears  a  large,  hollow,  Bell- 
fafhion’d  Flower,  with  open  brims, 
ending  in  five  Coronets,  of  an  excel¬ 
lent  deep  blew,  with  fome  white  fpots 
in  the  bottom,  on  the  infide  :  Its 
Roots  arefmall,  pale,  yellow  Strings, 
that  put  forth  Leaves,  whereby  it 
yields  a  great  encreafe.  This  laft 
flowers  from  April  to  May,  as  the  firft 
does  from  June  to  July,  which  en- 
creafeth  flowly  by  the  Root,  and  is 
hardly  rais’d  from  Seeds 3  fo  that  if 
there  be  any  got  from  them,  it  will 
be  many  years  before  they  come  to 
bear  Flowers  :  The  Root  muft  be 
planted  in  September ,  in  rich  Ground, 
under  a  South  Wall,  and  carefully  de¬ 
fended  from  Frofts  in  the  Winter  3 
the  other  will  profper  in  almoft  any 
-  X  3  Soil, 
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Soil,  fo  it  be  in  an  open  Air.  The 
Root  of  this  Plant  is  good  an  the 
Plague,  and  other  infectious  Diftem* 
pers ;  as  alfo  for  ftoppages  of  the  Li¬ 
ver,  Spleen,  &c. 

GENTILor  GENTLE,  a  fort 
of  Magget  or  Worm,  often  us’d  for  a 
Bait  to  catch  Fifh 

GEOFF  or  GOFF,  a  Mow  or 
Reek  of  Com  or  Hay. 

GEORGIA^  this  Country  is 
about  three  times  as  big  as  England, 
and  its  Commodities  are,  Heavers, 
Martevns,  and  other  Furs;  with  Lea¬ 
ther,  Wax,  Linnen,  Thread,  Honey , 
&c, 

GERFALCON  OR  GYIl- 
FALCON,  a  Bird  of  Prey  that  is 
of  %  fize  between  a  Vulture  and  a 
Hawk,  and  of  the  greateft  ftrength 
next  the  Eagle;  efpedally  being  Mew¬ 
ed  :  She  is  ftrong-armed,  having  long 
Stretchers  and  Gingies,  being  of  a 
fierce  and  hardy  Nature,  and  there¬ 
fore  difficult  to  be  reclaim’d  ;  but  a 
lovely  Bird  to  the  Eye,  larger  than 
any  kind  of  Falcon  ;  her  Head  and 
Eyes  are  like  the  Haggard  ;  her  Beak 
is  great  and  bending,  her  Naves  large, 
and  her  Mail  refembling  a  Lanner’s; 
her  Sails  long  and  fharp-pointed,  and 
her  Train  much  like  the  Lanner’s,  ha¬ 
ving  a  large  Marble-feared  Foot,  and 
being  plumed,  black,  brown,  and  ruf¬ 
fe*  ;  fhe  experts  much  Civility  from 
her  Keeper,  who  mull  exevcift  a  great 
deal  of  patience  towards  her.  Thefe 
may  alfo  be  call’d  Pajfengers,  becaufe 
their  Eyrie  is  in  fome  parts  of  Vrufjia , 
on  the  Borders  of  Mufcovy  ;  while 
fome  come  from  Germany,  and  the 
Mountains  of  Norway. 

Thefe  Birds  are  of  fo  fiery  and 
hardy  a  Nature,  that  they  are  very 
hardly  manag’d  and  reclaim’d ;  but 
being  once  overcome,  they  prove  ex¬ 
cellent  Hawks,  and  will  fcarce  refufe 
to  lirike  at  any  thing  ;  tho’  they  do 
not  fly  the  River,  but  always  from 
the  fill  purfue  the  Herons,  Shovelers, 
&rc.  In  going  up  to  their  Gate,  they 
will  not  hold  that  courfe  or  way  which 
others  do  5  for  they  climb  up  upon  Che 
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train,  when  they  find  any  Fowl,  and 
as  foon  as  they  have  reach’d  her,  they 
pluck  her  down,  if  not  at  the  firft, 
yet  at  the  fecond  or  third  Encounter  ; 
but  fi nee  they  are  crafty  Birds,  and  co¬ 
vet  to  keep  their  Calling  long,  through 
Both,  inftead  of  Cotton,  give  ’em  a 
Calling  of  Tow,  and  be  fure  to  keep 
them  lharp-fet. 

For  the  managing  and  reclaiming 
of  a  Gerfalcon,  you  mull  by  kindneis 
make  her  gentle  and  familiar  with 
you  ;  and  when  you  have  prevail’d 
with  her  to  be  Lured  loofe,  teach  her 
to  come  to  the  Pelts  of  Hens,  or  any 
other  Fowl ;  but  let  her  not  touch  any 
living  Flefn,  for  fear  that  ftiould  draw 
her  love  away  from  your  Voice  and 
Hand ;  All  this  time  you  mull  be 
clofe  by  her,  about  her,  and  upon 
your  Knees,  ufimg  your  Voice  to  her, 
with  her  Dinner  and  Supper  clean- 
wafhed  and  Drelfed,  giving  her  ftill 
fome  bits  with  your  Hand,  that  fhe 
may  the  more  delight  therein  ;  by  which 
means  at  laft,  you’ll  fo  win  her,  that 
tho'  fhe  fhould  be  guilty  of  Carrying, 
yet  fhe  will  be  reclaim’d,  and  forget 
that  errour.  If  you  train  her  with 
[  Doves,  (he  will  not  carry  a  Feather 
from  you ;  but  firft,  before  you  fpring 
her  any  Doves,  let  her  kill  four  or  five 
at  Lure  dole  by  your  foor,  having  a 
pair  of  Ihort  Creances  at  your  Lure  : 
And  farther,  as  this  is  a  Bird  very 
1  much  defied  for  her  high  flight,  be¬ 
ing  bell  at  the  Heron  and  Mountee,  f 6 
that  fhe  may  be  brought  to  perfecti¬ 
on  therein ;  play  with  your  enter- 
mewed  Gerfaulcon  the  firft  Year,  fhew- 
ing  her  all  imaginable  kindnefs,  and 
all  poffible  means  to  make  her  love 
you  ;  and  when  fhe  has  been  brought 
forwards,  give  her  often  Callings,  to 
cleanfe  and  purge  her,  as  alfo  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  growth  of  too  much  Glut 
and  Fatnefs  in  her  inward  Parts, 
which  will  endanger  her  Life. 

St.  GERMAINE,  a  very  long 
and  fomewhat  big  Pear ;  fome  of  them 
green  and  a  little  fpotted,  and  others 
pretty  red,  but  growing  yellow  as  they 
ripen  :  The  Stalk  is  Ihort,  Pulp  ten- 
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der  and  full  of  Juice,  with  a  Lem- 
monifh  tartnefs,  ufually  in  thofe  that 
are  fird  ripe.  This  Fruit  thrives  bell 
in  a  Soil  moderately  moill,  and  on,  a 
Free-dock,  and  continues  good,  du¬ 
ring  November,  December ,  and  Janu¬ 
ary. 

GERMANY  5  this  Country  is 
above  three  times  as  big  as  England  ^ 
being  divided  into  ten  Circles.  The 
Capital  City  is  Vienna ,  and  the  mod 
noted  for  Trade,  are  Nuremberg ,  Lu¬ 
nenburg,  Brunfwick,  Embden ,  Stras 
burg ,  Francfurt ,  Colom,  and  Lelpjick  • 
the  principal  Commodities  are,  Wooll. 
Steel ,  Latien ,  and  Iron-wire,  Fuflains , 
Copperas ,  Allum ,  Hams  of  Ba¬ 
con,  Unnen-Cloth ,  Thm,  Paper,  Bell- 
Metal,  Quick- fiver,  Mum ,  Rhenijh- 
wine.  Tin,  and  many  Iron-Manufa- 
dfures. 

GERMANDER,  an  Herb  other- 
wife  call’d  Englifh  Treacle  being  an 
approved  Remedy  again!!  hardneis  of 
the  Spleen  and  difficulty  of  Urine. 

GERM1N  ATION,  a fpringing, 
budding  forth,  or  bloffoming.  A- 
mong  Herbalijis ,  the  growing  or 
fprouting  out  of  Plants,  or  any  parts 
of  them. 

G  E  R  M 1 N  S,  fin  Husbandry  and 
Gardening')  young  Shoots  of  Trees. 

GESSES,  the  Furniture  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  Hawk.  See  JeJfes. 

GHERKINS  or  GHERKINS, 
a  fort  of  pickled  Cucumbers. 

GIANT,  a  Perfon  of  a  prodigi¬ 
ous  Stature. 

G I  A  N  T-AP  PLE,  a  large  Fruit 
well  taded,  and  the  bed  of  any  Sum¬ 
mer-apple  for  the  Kitchen. 

GIDDINESS,  fometimes  hap¬ 
pens  to  a  Horfe,  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  he  falls  down,  when  taken  out  of 
the  Stable,  but  is  brisk  and  eats  hear¬ 
tily,  while  he  continues  there ;  by 
which  Sign  ’tis  didinguilh’d  from  the 
Staggers  or  Stayers  s  Ic  owes  its  rife 
to  an  over-flowing  or  fuperfluous  quan¬ 
tity  of  Blood,  occalion’d  by  the  Horfe’s 
being  kept  too  long  in  the  Stable, 
without  Airing.  The  Cure  may  be 
caiily  perform’d  by  a  GUfiet  and  Blood- 
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letting ,  repeated  after  too  Days  mode* 
rate  Exercife ;  and  lefs  Food  will  pre¬ 
vent  it. 

GIGGE,  (among  Tlax-dreffers )  a 
Hole  digged  in  the  Earth,  where  Fire 
is  made  to  dry  the  Flax  that  Is  put 
over  it. 

GIGG-MILL,  a  kind  of  Mill 
ror  the  Fulling  of  Woollen  death. 

GIGGS,  BLADDERS,  or 
F  L  A  P  P  S,  in  the  Mouth  of  an  Horfe, 
are,  fmail  Swellings  or  Biiflers,  with 
black  Heads  onJ  the  iniide  of  the 
Lips,  under  the  great  Jaw  teeth, 
which  are  fometimes  as  big  as  a 
Walnut,  and  fo  painful  withal,  thag 
he  wiJ]  let  his  Meat  fall  out  of  his 
Mouth,  or  at  lead  keep  it  in  his  Mouth 
unchewed.  They  proceed  from  foul 
Feeding,  either  of  Grafs,  or  Proven¬ 
der,  and  may  be  felt  with  your  Fin¬ 
ger.  To  effect  the  Cure,  the  Horfe's 
Tongue  mud  be  pulled  out,  and  flic 
with  an  Incidon-knife  ^  fo  as  to  thrud 
out  the  Kernels  or  Corruption  5  then 
waffi  the  place  with  Vinegar ,  Salt ,  or 
Allum-water ,  and  they’ll  do  well  : 
But  to  prevent  their  coming  at  all, 
waffi  it  often  with  Wine,  Beer ,  and 
Ale. 

GILD.  See  Geld. 

G  ILLI-F  LOWERS,  (in  Latin, 
CaryophilU)  or  rather,  July  Flowers  5 
fo  call’d  from  the  Month  they  blow 
in,  are  of  very  great  variety,  yet  may 
be  couch’d  under  thefe  four  forts  Red 
and  White,  Crimfon  and  White ,  Purple 
and  White,  and  Scarlet  and  White  - 
but  it  being  tedious  to  name  them, 
their  propagation  may  be  condder’d  ; 
The  chief  means  then,  for  their  pro¬ 
ducing  fair  and  gallant  Flowers,  and 
many  Layers,  is,  That  the  Soil 
wherein  they  are  planted,  be  neither 
too  diff  nor  over-light  for  which,  a 
due  quantity  of  good  frelh  Earth  is  to 
be  provided,  fuch  as  a  Mole  cads  up, 
that  is,  not  diff,  nor  over-fandy,  buc 
has  lain  long  untilled,  or  fuch  as  is 
four  or  five  inches  deep  from  under 
the  Swarth  5  mix  it  with  a  third  part 
of  Ox,  Cow,  or  Sheep-dung,  that 
has  been  long  made,  intermingling  a 
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little  Lime  therewith  5  the  heap  is  to 
be  left  high  and  round,  thar  it  may 
not  take  too  much  wet;  and  it  muft 
lie  by  fo  long,  till  well  digefted, 
which  will  be  the  fooner  done,  if  of¬ 
ten  turned  over,  and  well  flirred  to¬ 
gether  ;  Here  care  muft  be  had  that 
the  Earth  be  well  mellowed  before  it 
is  put  into  Pots  or  Beds,  for  planting 
the  Layers  in,  and  fo  the  Suckers  in 
Flowers  will  be  the  more  profperous, 
taking  off  the  Layers  either  in  Sep¬ 
tember  of  March  ;  which  laft  is  always 
beft.  All  dead  Leaves  are  to  be  cut 
off  from  the  Layers,  and  the  tops  of 
all  that  are  too  long,  and  then  to  be 
taken  up  with  Earth  about  the  Roots, 
and  fet  in  Pots  filled  with  the  afore- 
faid  Earth  5  which  being  fet  in  the 
lhade,  and  gently  watered,  grow  well; 
after  that,  they  may  be  remov’d  into 
the  Morning  Sun,  which  is  the  only 
Sun  they  willingly  admit  of.  None 
of  them  are  to  be  over-glutted  with 
Water,  nor  moiften’d  with  any  out  of 
Well  of  Pump,  till  it  has  flood  two 
days  at  leaft  in  fome  Sunning-  Veffel ; 
for  raw  Water  often  deftroys  Plants. 
In  Winter  till  April,  Water  them  in 
the  Morning,  other  wife  the  moiften’d 
Earth  about  the  tender  Roots  may  fo 
freeze,  as  to  kill  them  ;  but  when  the 
Sun  grows  more  vigorous  in  heat  Wa¬ 
ter  them  in  the  Evening,  as  foon  as 
the  Sun  is  off,  other  wife  its  heat  will 
draw  out  the  moifture. 

Some  have  us’d  another  fort  of 
Earth  for  them,  and  that  is,  rotten 
Relicks  or  Rubbifh  of  a  Tanner’s  Pit, 
that  by  long  lying  is  turned  to  Earth, 
and  lain  on  a  heap  for  three  Months 
to  fweeten;  as  being  in  its  own  Na¬ 
ture  too  four  for  fuch  ufes  :  To  one 
Barrowful  whereof,  four  of  good  rot¬ 
ten  Wood-pile  Earth,  and  the  Rub- 
bifh  of  old  Walls  is  to  be  added  ;  for 
want  of  which,  a  little  old  decay’d 
Lime,  a  quarter  of  a  peck  at  moft, 
mixt  well  together,  and  left  to  lie  a 
fortnight  before  it  is  put  into  the 
Pots  for  the  Gi lli- flower -layers  to  be 
tranfplamed  in.  When  the  Flowers 
begin  to  fpindle,  all  but  one  or  two 
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of  the  biggeft  at  each  Root  may  be 
nipt  off,  leaving  them  only  to  bear 
Flowers;  and  as  foon  as  they  come  to 
bud  for  flowering,  ail  thofe  too,  except 
three  or  four  that  are  bed  placed,  are 
to  be  nipt  off,  whereby  the  Flower 
will  be  fairer,  and  more  Layers  gain'd ; 
by  which  the  kinds  ate  continued  and 
encreafed-  The  Spindles  muft  be  of¬ 
ten  tyed  up,  as  they  grow  in  height, 
to  fmall  Rods,  fet  on  purpole  by  them 
for  their  fupport,  left  by  their  bending 
they  break,  and  the  pleafure  of  their 
Flowers  be  loft 

The  prime  time  of  laying  Gilli- 
flowers ,  is  from  the  middle  of  June 
till  that  of  July ;  and  is  perform’d 
thus:  The  ftrongeft  Slips  having  joints, 
fufficient  for  laying  are  to  be  chofen, 
whofe  fide  and  end  of  the  top  Leaves 
are  to  be  pruned  off,  the  undermoft 
part  of  the  middlemoft  Joints  cut  half 
through,  and  the  ftalk  from  thence 
flit  through  the  middle  upwards  to 
the  next  Joint ;  die  Earth  fhould  be 
opened  underneath  to  receive  it,  and 
is  to  be  gently  bent  down  therein, 
with  a  fmall  Hook-flick,  ftuck  in  the 
Earth  to  hold  it  down,  keeping  up 
die  head  of  the  Slip,  that  the  flit  may 
be  open,  and  fo  prefled  down  and  ear¬ 
thed  up,  which  as  perform’d  muft  be 
Water’d,  and  that  often  reiterated, 
efpecially  if  the  Seafon  he  dry  ;  it 
will  make  them  root  the  fooner,  and 
fhoot  forth  Fibres,  fufficient  to  be 
removed  with  Earth  about  diem  the 
beginning  of  September  following,  in¬ 
to  Pots  or  Beds  of  the  aforefaid  pre¬ 
pared  Earth,  which  muft:  be  (haded 
and  gently  Water’d ;  However,  too 
much  moifture  will  rot  their  young 
and  tender  Fibres  ;  they  are  therefore 
to  be  (helcer’d  from  Rains  under  Boards 
fupported  by  Forks  and  Sticks  laid  on 
them,  but  not  too  near  them,  left  on 
the  other  hand  they  perifli  for  want 
of  Air,  in  a  freedom  of  which  they 
chiefly  delight.  Care  alfo  is  to  be  had 
in  tranfplanting,  that  the  Layers  be 
not  fet  too  deep,  for  that  has  rotted 
and  fpoiled  many. 
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Some  of  thefe  Flowers  in  Summer 
Hoot  up  but  with  one  dem  or  dalk, 
without  any  Layer,  which  if  fufFered 
to  blow,  the  Root  dies  ;  wherefore 
the  Spindle  mud  be  in  time  cut  off, 
that  it  may  fprout  anew,  which  pre¬ 
fer  ves  the  Root  ;  but  when  any  of 
them  dye  in  Pots,  they  are  to  be 
emptied  of  the  old  Earth,  and  new 
mud  be  put  in  before  another  Flower 
is  planted  therein  ;  for  otherwise,  the 
proper  Nourifhment  being  drawn  out 
and  fpent  by  the  fuff  Flower,  it  wili 
vifibly  appear  jn  the  ill  thriving  of 
the  feconcf  If  Roots  produce  too 
many  Layers  in  good  Flowers,  three 
or  four  are  fufficient  to  be  laid  ;  for 
they  draw  fo  much  Nourifhment  from 
the  Root,  as  there  will  not  be  enough 
left  to  afcend  to  the  Flower,  by  which 
means  both  die  fail  nefs  and  largenefs 
of  it  is  hinder'd  ;  but  in  May  and  not 
late  in  June ,  fuch  fhoo  s  are  only  to 
be  fought  from  the  dems,  as  are  rea- 
fonable  ftrong,  that  run  not  up  to 
the  Spindle:  Thefe  are  to  be  cut  off 
clofe  to  the  dem,  and  uirown  into  a 
Pail  of  Water  for  twenty  hours  •  then 
fee  them  in  a  Bed  of  rich  ^and  fine 
Mould  that  has  been  lifted  thro’  a 
Wire- Riddle,  cutting  of  the  flip  clofe 
at  the  Joint,  trimming  away  die  lower 
Leaves  clofe  to  the  dalk,  and  cutting 
off  the  uppermod,  even  at  the  top  ; 
a  Hole  is  alfo  to  be  made  in  the  Earth 
with  a  little  dick,  and  the  flip  put 
fo  deep  therein,  that  the  upper  Leaf 
may  be  wholly  above-ground,  which  is 
then  to  be  clofed  to  the  dem  of  the 
Plants,  and  they  Water’d  at  that  in- 
ftant,  and  often,  unlefs  it  be  Rainy  ; 
and  the  Bed  mud  be  as  much  as  is  pof- 
fible  in  die  (hade* 

Ferrarius  affirms,  that  from  February 
to  the  middle  of  March  is  the  bed 
time  to  flip  this  Flower  ;  nor  will  he 
have  the  Slips  either  twided  in  the 
bottom,  or  Barley  put  under,  to  raife 
adulterous  Fibres  1  but  that  they  be 
only  cut  off  at  the  Joint.  Both  Spring 
and  Autumn  are  indeed  good  Seafons 
So  make  out  Roots*  the  latter  requi- 
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ring  the  flip  to  be  fo  early  fet,  as  t© 
have  time  enough  to  root  before  the 
approaching  Cold  of  Winter  ;  and  the 
former  rooting  before  die  Sun  rife 
too  high.  Now  as  the  Gilliflowers 
blow,  if  any  be  obferved  to  bread  the 
Pod,  his  to  be  open’d  with  a  Pen-knife 
or  Lancet  as  much  at  each  divilion 
thereof,  then  bound  about  with  a  fmal! 
thong,  or  narrow  Lid  of  the  thin 
Him  of  a  Gold-beaters  old  Mould, 
which  moiden’d  with  the  Tongue  will 
dick  together.  The  fird  Flowers  are 
to  be  preferved  for  Seeds,  and  their 
Pods  left  (landing  as  long  as  may  be 
to  avoid  the  danger  of  Frofls,  and 
kept  as  much  as  poffible  from  Wet  5 
when  the  dems  with  die  pods  on 
them  are  to  be  cut  off,  and  dry’d  fo 
as  not  to  lofe  the  Seed,  which  is  ripe 
when  black  and  the  Cod  dry. 

As  for  Sowing,  the  bed  time  is 
die  beginning  of  Aprils  or  Full  Moon 
near  die  time,  before  or  after,  on  in¬ 
different  good  Ground,  mixt  with  die 
Aflies  of  two  old  rotten  and  fuper- 
fluous  flips  and  dems  of  GW  flowers 
burnt,  in  a  place  fo  (haded,  as  to  have 
only  die  Morning  and  Evening  Sun : 
they  mud  not  be  fown  too  clofe,  and 
the  fame  Compound  is  to  be  lifted  over 
diem  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick* 
When  the  Plant  is  grown  to  a  confi- 
flderable  height,  which  will  be  in 
Augufi  or  September  following,  they 
are  to  be  removed  into  Beds  of  a  good 
Soil,  at  Full-Moon,  where  they  mud 
dand  till  they  flower.  Thefe  Seed* 
lings  come  up  fometimes  with  three, 
and  at  other  rimes  with  four  Leaves, 
tho’  the  mod  have  but  two. 

GILLY -FLOWER-APPLE  ; 
is  of  a  pleafant  tade,  thick  rind,  and 
hard  core;  *tis  well  driped,  lads  long, 
and  is  good  for  Cyder,  making  an 
excellent  mixture. 

GIMMER-LAMB  or  GAM¬ 
MER-LAMB,  a  Country-word  for 
an  Ewe  or  Female  Lamb. 

GINGER,  a  Root  that  creeps  a- 
long  upon  the  Ground,  widi  Knots 
and  Joynts,  having  a  cade  like  Pep- 

per  j 
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per  5  it  is  brought  from  Calicut  in  the 
ILaft-Indies,  both  dry,  and  preierv’d 
green  with  Sugar. 

GINGER-BREAD  5  to  pre¬ 
pare  it  after  the  beft  maimer,  take  a 
pound  Jordan- Almonds,  a  penny 

white  Loaf  grated  and  il f ted  among 
the  Almonds  when  blanched,  and  beat 
them  well  together  ;  that  done,  add 
an  ounce  of  Ginger  fcraped  fine,  Lt- 
<y uorifh  and  Anife-feeds  in  Powder,  of 
each  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  ;  pour  in 
two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of  Rofe  water, 
and  make  ail  up  into  a  Pafte  with  half 
a  pound  of  Sugar  ;  mould,  and  rowl 
it  thin,  then  print  and  dry  it  in  a 
Stove,  Thus  Ginger-bread  may  be 
made  of  Sugar- pafte,  putting  Sugar 
fufficient  to  it,  that  will  keep  all  die 
jYear  round. 

GIRDLE-WHEEL  or  SMALL- 
WHEEL,  a  fort  of  Wheel,  fo  little, 
that  a  Gentlewoman  may  hang  it  at 
her  Girdle  or  Apron-firing,  and  Spin 
with  it,  tho*  (lie  be  walking  about. 
It  is  made  of  Wood,  Brafs,  and  Iron, 
having  two  Wheels  with  Nuts  on  the 
Spindles,  with  leveral  other  Giggam- 
bobs,  pleafing  Ladies  that  love  not  to 
over-toil  themfelves  with  this  fort  of 
Work  5  and  it  may  properly  enough  be 
Call’d,  A  little  Wheel.  Its  parts  are 
thefe,  i  .  The  Stock,  to  which  all  the 
other  Work  is  fixed,  z.  The  f  rame, 
g.  The  Foot.  4.  The  Pillars,,  which 
hold  up  the  piece  wherein  the  Brafs- 
wheels  are.  5.  The  greater  Brafs- 
whee]  that  has  forty  Teeth  in  it  and 
turns  about.  6.  The  Jefier  Brafs- 
wheel  or  Nut,  having  twenty  Teeth 
therein,  which  turns  like  wile.  7. 
The  final!  Wheel  of  Wood.  8  The 
Wheel-firing,  that  comes  from  it  to 
the  Feathers.  9.  The  Feathers,  Spoal, 
andWharve.  ic.  TheDiftaff,  having 
a  fiandard  and  Crofs-piece.  ri.  The 
Handle  and  Axle-tree.  12.  The. Hooks, 
by  which  it  hangs  to  the  Apron-ftring 
or  Girdle.  ,  ; 

GIRLE,  ('among  Hunters)  a  Roe¬ 
buck  of  two  Years. 

GIRTH,  a  kind  of  Saddle  buck¬ 
led  on  under  a  Horfe’s  Belly  ;  alfo  a 
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Saddle  that  is  buckled  and  compleaf 
for  Ufe  :  Alfo  a  Term  usd  by  Cock - 
ma/lersy  for  the  Compafs  of  a  Cock’s 
Body.  See  Handling. 

GIRTH-WEB,  that  Stuff  of 
which  the  Girths  of  a  Saddle  are 
made. 

GLADDONor  GLADWIN, 
an  Herb  whofe  Flower  refembles  the 
Flower-de-luce ,  and  which  is  otherwife 
call’d  Spurge  wort. 

GLADERor  SWORD-GRASS, 
a  kind  of  Sedge,  the  Leaves  of  which 
are  fhap’d  like  a  fraall  Sword. 

GLAMORGANSHIRE,  in 
South-Wales ,  a  Maritime  County,  lying 
between  Brecknock  (loir  e  Northwards, 
the  Seyern-Sea  Southward,  Monmouth - 
/ hire  Eaftward,  and  Carmarthenfhire 
Weftward.  It  contains  $40000  A- 
cres  of  Ground,  and  about  9640  Hou- 
fes.  The  Air  here  is  temperate,  the 
North  part  Mountainous,  Barren  and 
Unpleafantj  the  South-fide  defend¬ 
ing  by  degrees,  fpreads  itfelf  into  a 
fruitful  Plain,  replenifhed  with  good 
Towns;  the  chief  whereof  is  Cardiff, , 
which  Eledfs  one  Burgefs  to  ferve  in 
Parliament,  and  the  Shire  chufes  only 
one  Knight  for  that  purpofe. 

GLAND  or  GLANDULE,  a 
Kernel  or  fpungy  Subftance  in  the 
Flefh. 

GLANDERS,  a  Ioathfome  DiC- 
eafe  in  Horfes  and  withal  fo  infectious, 
that  it  will  leize  on  others,  which 
ftand  near  one  that  has  it  ;  proceed¬ 
ing  at  firft  from  Heats  and  Colds  :  Ic 
begins  with  a  thin  Rheum,  that  gets 
up  to  the  Head,  fettles  about  f the 
Brain,  and  fo  vents  itfelf  at  the  No- 
ftrils;  growing  thicker  and  thicker, 
till  ic  be  of  a  yellowilh  Colour  like 
Butter,  which  is  then  very  hard  to 
Cure  ;  but  if  it  come  to  a  tough  (limy 
Subftance  of  a  green  Colour,  and  ftink 
much,  having  run  fome  Months  with 
reddifli  Specks  in  it,  there  is  little 
hope;  for  ’tis  moft  certain  by  thofe 
Symptoms  that  the  Lungs  are  ulce¬ 
rated.  This  Diftemper  is  generally 
accompany’d  with  one  or  more  Glands 
or  Kernels  faften’4  to  the  Bone,  be¬ 
tween 
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tween  the  two  jaw  bones  ;  fo  that  in 
the  beginning,  endeavours  may  be 
us’d  to  refolve  the  Kernel,  before  it 
comes  to  an  extreme  hardnefs,  by  ap¬ 
plying  a  Poultice  proper  for  this  pur- 
pole  ;  which  fee  under  that  Head. 

For  the  Cure,  i.  In  a  lefs  malig¬ 
nant  fort  of  Glanders ,  the  following 
Method  may  be  try’d  ;  44  Take  an 
44  ounce  of  Brafil  Tobacco  cut  fmall, 
44  and  infufe  it  lix  hours  in  a  quart  of 
16  good  Brandy  :  Strain  the  Liquor 
gently  thro5  a  Clout,  and  injeft  half 
a  Glafs  of  it  into  the  Horfe’s  No- 
ftrils,  when  you  have  firft  taken  up 
his  two  Neck-Veins,  two  Fingers- 
breadth  beneath  the  ufual  Bleeding- 
place  ;  keeping  him  Bridled  four- 
hours  before  and  two  after  the 
Injection .  and  walking  him  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  hour  in  your  hand,  as  foon 
as  he  has  taken  it.  This  Remedy 
may  be  repeated  every  Morning, 
or  every  fecond,  third,  or  fourth 
Morning,  in  greater  or  leffer  Doles, 
proportionably  to  the  abundance  of 
the  Evacuation,  the  lofs  of  Appetite, 
and  beating  in  the  Flanks,  which  re¬ 
quire  greater  Intervals,  and  a  fmaller 
quantity.  If  this  caufes  too  great  a 
Difturbancc  in  the  Horfe’s  Body,  you 
44  may  infufe  two  ounces  of  Tobacco 
44  in  a  quart  of  Oil-Olive,  letting  it 
44  hand  upon  hot  Afhes  all  Night  ; 
44  and  in  the  Morning,  fquirt  in  half  a 
44  Glafsfulof  theftrained  Liquor,  luke- 
44  warm,  at  each  Noftril.  In  purfuing 
this  or  any  other  Method,  you  muft 
ftill  remember  to  promote  the  Dif- 
charge  by  the  Noflrils,  at  the  De« 
creafe  of  the  Moon,  and  to  flrengthen 
Nature  with  Cordials  upon  its  En- 
creafe,  and  during  the  ufe  of  evacua¬ 
ting  Remedies,  to  keep  the  Horfe  to 
a  moiftening  Diet,  particularly  to 
Bran  foak’d  or  fcalded,  which  is  more 
eafily  digefted  than  Oats.  2.  After 
Bleeding  and  drying  up  the  Humours, 
mingle  a  fufiicient  quantity  of  Honey 
with  the  Horfe’s  Oats ,  rubbing  them 
well  together  between  your  Hands  5 
and  thus  continue  feeding  him  Morn¬ 
ing  and  Evening,  till  you  find  his 
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Nofe  ceafe  running.  3.  Otherwife 
“  Take  new  made  Chamber-lye,  with 
the  beft  and  ftrongeft  White-wine 
44  Vinegar,  of  each  half  a  pint,  and 
44  two  or  three  Spoonfuls  of  Muftard- 
44  feed  made  up  into  Muftard  with 
44  Vinegar  •  which  muff  be  well 
ground,  and  your  Vinegar  and  Cham¬ 
ber-lye  put  thereto,  fiirring  all  through¬ 
ly  together  ;  then  take  an  .equal  quan¬ 
tity  ol  Tar  and  Bay  Salt ,  and  having 
incorporated  fhem,  put  as  much  there* 
of  into  three  Egg-ihells,  as  they  can 
hold,  the  Yolks  and  Whites  firft  ta¬ 
ken  out.  That  done,  lead  your  Horfe 
out  of  the  Stable,  being  kept  to  a 
fpare  Diet  over  Night,  and  ride  him 
firft  till  he  begin  to  fweat  5  tohere- 
uPon  give  him  the  three  Egg-fhells 
fill  d  with  the  faid  Tar  and  Sait,  and 
immediately  after  throw  down  an 
Hornful  of  the  Chamber-lye,  Vinegar 
and  Muftard,  and  half  a  Horn  of  ic 
at  each  Noftril :  Then  riding  him  a- 
gain  as  before,  cloath  him  warm,  lit¬ 
ter  him  well,  and  let  him  ftand  upon 
the  Trench  till  three  or  four  a  Clock  * 
at  that  Inftant,  give  him  a  warm  Mafii, 
repeat  this  Medicine  every  fecond  or 
third  Day  three  or  four  times,  and 
you  11  find  it  an  infallible  Cure :  But 
before  you  make  ufe  of  ic,  his  Body 
muft  be  prepared  with  rnoijien’d  Bran „ 
as  alfo  afterwards  with  a  Glifter  and 
Goofe-feathcrs.  Among  many  o- 
thers,  this  is  reputed  a  Soveraign  Re¬ 
medy.  Take  a  fmall  Faggot  made 
with  green  Boughs  of  the  Ajh-tree * 
and  fee  it  on  Fire  in  a  Chimney-corner 
clean  fwept  for  that  purpofe ;  then 
having  ready  a  Gallon  of  the  beft  Alt 
that  can  be  got,  quench  fo  much  of  the 
burning  Coal,  as  will  make  it  pretty 
thick  5  that  done,  ftrain  it  thro’  a 
Linnen-cloth  into  fome  convenient  Vef- 
fel,  and  repeat  the  Work  to  render 
the  Liquor  the  ftronger,  by  quenching 
frelh  Coals  therein  ;  fo  ftrain  the  Li¬ 
quor  from  the  Coals,  as  before;  and 
when  *tis  cold  (for  it  will  quickly 
four)  put  it  into  a  Bottle  clofe  flop¬ 
ped  up  :  When  you  are  about  to  ufe 
it,  (hake  the  Bottle,  to  make  it  all 

alike 
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alike ;  pour  out  as  much  as  you  think 
fit,  and  put  a  fmall  Drenching-horn 
full  of  it  luke-warm  into  each  of  the 
Horfe’s  Ufaftrils,  if  he  runs  at  both, 
otherwife  one  will  ferve.  This  do 
Morning  and  Evening,  and  ride  him 
gently  after  the  taking  of  it,  about  an 
Hour  5  then  let  him  feed  a  while  upon 
Hay,  and  after  that  you  may  give  him 
feme  of  the  Drink,  keeping  him  in 
Che  Stable  5  three  or  four  quarts  of  this 
Liquor  will  compleat  the  Cure :  After 
having  given  him  the  fa  id  Drink  near 
a  Week  together,  let  him  reft,  for¬ 
bearing  to  give  him  any  more  for  a 
Day  or  two.  If  the  Horfe  be  ftrong 
and  lufty,  Jtis,  requiftte  before  the 
Drink  is  adminifter  d  to  fcour  his  Bo 
<dy  5  to  which  end,  take  an  ounce  of 
the  beft  Barbadoes  Aloes ,  beat  it  very 
fine  and  mix  it  well  with  frefb  Butter  ; 
that  done,  divide  the  Whole  into 
three  parts,  and  cover  every  Part  all 
over  with  Butter,  as  big  as  a  Wafh- 
ball  5  then  give  them  the  Horfe  in  a 
Morning  falling,  upon  the  point  of  a 
Stick,  and  ftir  him  a  little  after  it; 
fo  bring  him  into  the  Stable,  keep 
him  warm,  and  let  him  faft  two  01 
three  hours  ;  at  raft,  let  him  have  a 
Mafh  of  Malt,  and  after  that  lome 
Hay.  5.  Another  Remedy  for  the 
Glanders  is  this,  *  Take  the  fecond 
Bark  of  the  Elder-tree  that  grows 
“  in  watery  Places  cut  fmall,  and  put 
u  it  into  a  three  quart  Pot,  till  it  be 
“  a  third  part  full;  adding  two  quarts 
4t  of  Water  ;  boil  ail  together  to  the 
e<  Confumption  of  one  half,  and  ftir 
16  it  from  time  to  time  :  Then  pouring 
st  in  another  quart,  confume  that  too, 
C1  prefs  out  the  remaining  quart,  and 
®l  diftblve  half  a  pound  of  Oil-Olive 
tC  in  the  ftrained  Liquor.  Squirt  up 
half  a  pint  of  this  Liquor  into  the 
Horfe’s  Noftrils,  and  give  him  the 
reft  to  drink,  walking  him  afterwards 
abroad  in  his  Cloaths  for  half  an  hour. 
This  Remedy  may  be  repeated  after 
eight  Days,  and  fometimes  compafles 
the  Cure ;  otherwife  it  never  produces 
any  dangerous  Effeft.  6.  If  the  Glan¬ 
ders  are  curable,  the  following  Medi- 
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erne  will  do  the  bufinefs  ;  but  if  they 
!  be  incurable,  and  the  Lungs  quite  cor¬ 
rupted,  it  will  kill  theHprfe  ;  44  Take 
u  of  Oriental  Cafior  beat  grofs  an 
44  ounce,  Gentian  likewife  beat,  and 

Savin  chopt  fmall,  of  each  an  ounce 
“  and  a  half  ;  boil  them  in  five  quarts 
“  of  ftrong  Vinegar  to  three  ;  and  as 
“  fuon  as  the  Liquor  is  cold  ftrain  it 
“  thro’  a  Linnen-cloth.  Give  the 
Horfe  a  quart  of  this  Liquor,  after  he 
has  ftood  Bridled  three  hours,  cover¬ 
ing  him  up  in  the  Stable,  and  not  hin- 
dhing  him  to  lye  down  ;  then  walk 
him  half  an  hour  :  When  he  recovers 
his  Stomach,  (which  will  happen  in 
two  or  three  days)  give  him  another 
quart  in  like  manner,  and  after  that 
another,  when  he  comes  to  have  an 
Appetite  again.  This  Remedy  will 
caufe  a  great  commotion  in  his  Body  5 
but  if  he  does  not  cough  up  part  of 
his  Lungs,  and  only  runs  at  the  No- 
ftrils  an  unbloody  and  not  greenilh 
Matter,  you  need  not  defpair.  In 
this  Cafe,  as  well  as  in  all  other  Dif- 
eafes  incident  to  Horfes,  Emetich  Wine 
is  very  proper  ;  which  fee  under  that 
Head. 

Sheep  are  likewife  fubjeft  to  this 
Diftemper,  which  is  a  fnivelling  at 
the  Nofe  procieding  from  the  Lungs, 
that  neither  Blood  letting  nor  Drinks 
can  remedy  ;  if  therefore  it  continue 
two  Days  or  more,  ’tis  mod  advife- 
able  to  feparate  and  kill  the  Sheep 
for  the  others,  as  well  Male  as  Fe¬ 
male,  are  fo  nice,  that  in  fmelling 
where  the  infefted  one  has  fnivelledj 
they  are  fuddenly  taken  with  the  fame 
Evil  :  In  order  to  the  Curing  of  it, 
fome  apply  a  Stick,  and  therewith 
take  out  all  the  foul  Matter,  they  can 
get,  and  fo  cleanfe  their  Sheep  from 
time  to  time,  as  there  is  occafion  5 
while  others  give  them  the  Juice  of 
Betony ,  with  Honyed  Water  :  The 
Herb  called  Bucks  Beard,  ftamped  and 
given  in  Wine,  is  alfo  very  good  a- 
gainft  all  Cold,  or  Phlegm,  in  any 
part  of  their  Bodies. 

GLANDULOUS  ROOTS, 
(among  Herbalifls)  thofe  Roots  that 

grow 
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grow  Kernel-like,  and  are  fatten'd  to¬ 
gether  by  final  1  Fibres  or  Threads. 

GLASS,  a  tranfparent  Subttance 
made  by  Art  of  white  glittering 
Flints  mixt  with  Sal  Alkali  or  the 
Herb  Glafs-wort  ;  or  for  common  Glafs 
of  a  mixture  of  Fernafhes,  Sang, 
Pebbles,  &c.  melted  together  into  one 
Body,  by  means  of  Fire. 

GLAZIER,  an  Artificer  that 
Works  or  deals  in  Glafs.  This  Work 
is  ufually  done  by  the  Foot-fquare  * 
common  Englijh  Glafs  is  6  d.  a  Foot ; 
trench  Glafs,  1  ».  and  Crown-glafs, 

1  s.  6  d  a  Foot :  To  take  down  a 
Quarry  of  Glafs  to  fcour,  folder, 
band,  and  to  fee  up  again,  is  three 
half-pence  a  Foot, 

GLEAD  or  GLEDE,  a  fort  of 
Kile,  a  Bird  of  Prey, 

GLEAM,  a  Ray  or  Beam  of 
Light;  Among  Falconers ,  a  Hawk  is 
faid  To  Gleam ,  when  fhe  Cafts  or 
throws  up  Filth  from  her  Govge. 

GLEBE  or  GLEBE-LAND, 
Church*Land,  moft  commonly  taken 
for  Land  belonging  to  a  Parifh-Church, 
or  Partonage,  befides  the  Tithe  5  from 
the  Latin  Word  Gleha ,  i.  e.  a  Tuif  or 
Clod  of  Earth. 

GLISTER  or  CLYSTER,  a 
fluid  Medicine  convey’d  into  the  Bow¬ 
els  by  the  Fundament :  Of  thefe  there 
are  feveral  forts,  fome  to  eafe,  Griefs, 
and  to  allay  the  fiharpnefs  of  Humours  5 
fome  to  Bind,  fome  to  Purge,  others 
to  heal  Ulcers,  being  ufually  Com¬ 
pounded  of  four  Things,  viz s.  Deco- 
dlions,  Drugs,  Oils,  or  fome  unctu¬ 
ous  Matter,  and  divers  Salts  ;  but  to 
particularize  the  preparing  of  a  few 
for  Diftempers  in  Horfes.  1.  For  a 
Coftive  Body,  that  cannot  Dung,  take 
the  Fat  of  Beef-Broth  a  pint  and  a 
half,  of  Englifh  Honey  half  a  pint, 
adding  two  Drams  of  White  Salt  ; 
which  mix  well  together,  and  admi- 
nitter  blood- warm,  clapping  the  Horfe’s 
Tail  clofe  to  his  Tuel,  there  hold  it 
for  half  an  hour  at  leafi,  and  if  it 
will  not  work  trot  him  about  eafily 
for  half  an  hour  ;  that  done,  fee  him 
up  Warm'Qoathed  and  Littered,  and 
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let  hint  fland  upon  his  Trench  four 
or  five  Hours  5  during  which  time  he 
will  Purge  kindly ;  Then  unbit  him 
and  give  him  fweet  Hay,  after  that  a 
Mafh  of  Malt,  and  an  hour  after  that 
white  Water,  but  let  him  drink  no 
cold  Water,  2.  Another  Receipt  to 
the  fame  purpofe  is,  to  take  Pellrtory 
two  handfuls,  or,  for  want  thereof, 
as  much  Melilot ,  and  if  that  cannot  be 
got,  the  fame  quantity  of  Camomite% 
which  boil  to  a  decoftion,  add  Verjuke 
and  Sal  let  Oil ,  of  each  half  a  pint, 
with  four  ounces  of  Honey ,  two  of 
Cajfia  mixed  together,  and  apply  it 
blood  warm  Glitter-wife.  3.  For  & 
Reftringenc  Glijler,  take  of  the  afore® 
laid  Decoftiont  one  pint,  and  as  much 
of  Milk  as  it  comes  warm  from  the 
Cow  •  put  thereto  die  Yolks  of  three 
new-laid  Eggs,  well  beaten,  and  mix¬ 
ed  with  the  faid  Liquor  ;  give  it  your 
Horfe  blood- watm,  if  lie  empties  him- 
felf  too  much.  4.  For  a  fat  Horfe 
that  cannot  be  kept  dean,  take  three 
handfuls  of  Mallows  5  Marfh- Mallow- 
Roots  cleanfed  and  bruifed,  and  Violet- 
Leaves^  of  each  two  handfuls  5  three 
Spoonfuls  of  FI  ax  feed,  as  many  of 
die  Cloves  of  White  Lilly  Roots ,  as  you 
can  hold  in  your  hand  Boil  thefe  In¬ 
gredients  in  fair  Water  from  a  Gal¬ 
lon  to  a  Quart,  drain  out  the  Liquor, 
and  add  an  ounce  of  Sena,  which  tnufl 
be  infufed  or  fteeped  in  the  Liquor 
three  hours,  Handing  upon  hot  Em¬ 
bers  ;  then  pour  in  half  a  pint  of  Sal- 
let  Oil,  and  being  blood-warm,  admi- 
nifter  it.  5.  In  cafe  of  a  defperate 
Sicknefs,  take  the  Oils  of  Hill,  Camo¬ 
mile,  Violets,  Cafjia ,  of  each  half  an 
ounce,  and  of  brown  Su^ar-Candyi  in 
Powder,  three  ounces;  then  boil  an 
handful  of  Mallow  Leaves,  to  a  Dcco- 
Oion  in  fair  Water,  drain  it,  and  flip 
in  all  the  fore-mentioned  Ingredients; 
in  order  to  give  the  Glitter  blood - 
warm.  6 .  Againft  the  Pettilence  and 
all  Feavers,  take  of  the  Pulp  of  Colo . 
(juintula ,  without  die  Seed  and  Skin, 
half  an  ounce  ;  diree  quarters  of  an 
ounce  of  Gum  Hragant ;  Contary  and 
Wormwood,  of  each  an  handful ;  of 
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Cdftoreuin,  a  quarter  of  an  ounces  which 
boil  in  three  quarts  of  Water  to  a 
quart  ;  Then  drain  and  diffolve  in  the 
Broth  ;  of  Gerologundinum  three  oun¬ 
ces,  of  White  Salt  three  Drams,  of 
Sallet-OH  half  a  pint,  and  adminider 
it  luke-warrn.  7.  For  the  Colick ,  take 
of  Salt  Water,  and  new-made  Brine , 
two  pints,  dUTolve  therein  a  pretty 
quantity  of  Soap,  and  give  it  as  be¬ 
fore. 

As  to  Gliders  in  general,  before 
you  give  any  be  fure  to  rake  the  Horfe, 
to  anoint  the  Pipe  with  Sallec-Oil, 
and  to  flip  it  in  and  out  gently  by 
degrees  :  But  farther,  it  mud  be  kept 
in  above  half  an  hour,  and  admini- 
fter’d  blood-warm  ;  neither  fliould  the 
Horfe  drink  any  cold  Water  in  a  Day 
or  two  after  5  but  let  it  be  either  a 
fweet  Malh  or  elfe  white  Water.  In 
order  to  give  a  Glider,  a  large  Syringe 
made  on  purpofe  is  more  convenient 
than  a  Horn,  becaufe  the  Horfe  re 
ceives  it  better  without  fo  much  as 
needing  to  be  taken  out  of  the  Stable , 
and  being  lefs  moved,  he  will  have  the 
lefs  caufe  to  render  it  too  foon. 

GLOCESTERSHIRE,  a  large 
Inland-County,  bounded  on  the  Ead 
by  Warwickjhire,  and  Oxfordfhire,  on 
the  Wed  by  Monmouthfhire ,  and  Here - 
fordfhire ,  by  Wove  eft  er (hire  Northwards, 
and  Southwards  by  Wilt  (hire  and  So- 
merfetfhire  ;  being  about  fifty  Miles  in 
length  from  North-Ead  to  South-Ead, 
and  near  twenty  fix  in  breadth  ;  in 
which  compafs,  his  faid  to  contain 
800000  Acres  of  Ground,  and  about 
26760  Houfes  *,  the  whole  is  divided 
Into  thirty  Hundreds,  wherein  are 
twenty  eight  Parifhes,  and  twenty 
feven  Market-Towns,  three  of  which 
are  priviledged  to  fend  Members  to 
Parliament. 

This  is  a  pleafant  and  fruitful  Coun¬ 
try  ^  the  Eadern  part  of  it  fwelled 
into  Hills  called  Cotfwold,  feed  innu¬ 
merable  Flocks  of  Sheep,  whofe  Wooll 
is  much  commended  for  itsfinenefs  : 
The  middle  part  confids  of  a  fertile 
Plain,  watered  by  the  Severn  ;  The 
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Dean  lies,  are  much  covered  witli 
Woodsy  and,  whereas  anciently  the 
Valleys  of  this  County  were  fill'd  with 
Vineyards,  they  are  now  turned  into 
Orchards,  which  afford  plenty  of  Ci¬ 
der.  As  for  the  Rivers,  next  the  Se¬ 
vern,  which  erodes  the  Country  from 
North  to  South;  here  is  the  Avon , 
that  feparates  it  from  Somerfetfhire , 
the  Wye  which  fevers  it  in  part  from 
Monmouthfhire,  befides  the  Stroud  and 
the  ifts  ;  all  which  afford  great  plenty 
ot  Fish  ;  and  the  Severn  more  efpeci- 
ally,  abundance  of  Salmon  :  The  mod 
remarkable  Part  here,  is  the  Voreft  of 
Dean,  that  lyes  Wedward  between 
the  Severn  and  the  Wye,  and  is  reckon’d 
to  be  twenty  Miles  long,  and  three 
aroad  ;  a  Place  formerly  much  more 
Woody  than  it  is  at  prefent ;  the  Iron¬ 
works  that  are  here,  having  confum’d 
a  good  part  of  the  Timber:  For  na¬ 
tural  Rarities,  not  to  enter  upon  fucb 
particulars,  as  the  Cylindrical- Stones 
at  Badminton,  as  alfo  the  Swallow  boles, 
(as  they  call  them)  where  the  Waters 
fall  into  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth,  and 
are  feen  no  more,  we  fftall  here  only 
take  notice  of  the  Star-Stones  at  Laf- 
fington,  a  Mile  from  Glocefler ,  which 
are  about  the  breadth  of  a  Silver  Pen¬ 
ny,  and  the  thicknefs  of  an  half  Crown, 
flat,  and  five-pointed  like  a  Star  ; 
they  are  of  a  greenifh  colour,  and  the 
flat  (Ides  of  them,  naturally  engraven 
in  fine  Works,  as  one  Mullet  within 
another. 

GLUE,  a  well  known  Compound 
in  ufe  among  fo  many  Artificers,  is 
made  by  boiling  the  Sinews  of  Sheeps- 
trotters,  parings  of  raw  Hides, 
to  a  Jelly,  and  draining  it. 

GLUT,  a  great  quantity  of  any 
thing,  Fill,  or  fulnefs  of  Stomach. 
Among  falconers ,  the  fiimy  fubdance 
that  lyes  in  a  Hawk’s  Pannel. 

GNAT,  a  fmall  fort  of  dinging 
Fly.  See  F lies. 

GNATS  SATYRION.  See 

Orchis. 

GOAD,  a  pointed  Stick,  or  Rod 
with  a  iharp  Iron-pin  at  the  end  of 


Weftern  Parts,  where  the  Foixft  of  it,  to  prick  Oxen  or  other  Cartel  for¬ 
wards,  nnARiMn. 
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G OARING.  See  Goring. 

GOATS,  are  a  kind  of  Cartel 
that  take  delight  in  Bufhes,  Briers, 
Thorns,  and  other  Trees,  rather 
than  plain  Pad ure- Grounds,  or  Fields; 
The  Buck  Goat  has  under  their  Jaws, 
two  Wattles  or  Tufts  like  a  Beard  ; 
his  Body  fhould  be  large,  his  Legs 
great,  upright  Joynts,  his  Neck  plain 
and  fhort,  his  Head  final!,  Eyes  big, 
Horns  large  and  bending  ;hisHair  thick, 
clean,  and  long,  being  in  many  places 
fhorn  to  make  Mantles  for  Soldiers. 
He  is  of  great  Heat,  and  alfo  fo  kna- 
vilh,  that  he  will  not  fpare  to  cover 
his  Dam ;  tho’  fhe  be  yet  Milch  ; 
through  which  Heat  he  foon  decays  ; 
and  before  he  is  fix  Years  Old,  is  nigh 
fpent.  The  Female  Goat  alfo  refem- 
bles  the  Male,  and  is  valued  if  fhe 
have  large  Teats,  a  great  Udder,  hang¬ 
ing  down  Ears,  and  no  Horns,  at 
lead  very  fmall  ones.  There  fhould 
not  be  above  an  Hundred  of  them  in 
one  Herd  ;  and  in  Buying,  ’tis  better 
to  buy  together  out  of  one  Company 
or  Herd,  than  to  chule  in  divers  parts 
and  companies,  that  fo  being  led  to 
their  Pafture,  they  may  not  ieparate, 
and  they  will  better  agree  in  their 
Houfes  ;  the  Floor  of  which  ought  to 
be  paved  with  Stone,  or  elfe  naturally 
to  be  of  Gravel,  for  they  are  fo  hot, 
they  mud  have  no  Litter  under  them, 
yet  are  to  be  kept  very  clean. 

Now,  the  chief  time  to  have  them 
coupl’d  or  cover’d  with  the  Buck,  is 
in  Autumn,  before  the  Month  of  De¬ 
cember ■,  that  fo  againd  the  Leaf  and 
Grafs  fpring  frefh  and  tender,  they 
may  Kid,  and  bring  forth  their  Young 
the  better,  fo  as  to  have  more  Grafs, 
ind  yield  the  more  Milk  :  They  are 
yery  prolifick,  fometimes  bringing 
forth  Two,  and  fometimes  Three  Kids 
at  once ;  the  Bucks  rnud  be  a  little 
mrre&ed  and  kept  low,  to  abate  the 
Heat  and  Lafcivioufnefs  of  their  Na¬ 
tures;  but  young  Does  fhould  be  al¬ 
low’d  to  have  abundance  of  Milk  : 
Neither  fhould  you  give  any  Kid  to  a 
3oat  of  a  year  or  two  years  old  to 
Nourifh^  jfgr  fuch  as  they  bring  with- 
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In  the  faid  time,  are  improper  for  i?. 
You  mud  keep  your  Goats  no  longer 
than  eight  Years,  becaufe  that  being 
by  that  time  fore  weaken’d  by  often 
bearing,  they  will  become  Barren,. 
Thefe  Animals  require  almod  nothing 
that  is  chargeable  to  keep  them  ;  for 
they  Broufe  and  Feed  wholly  together 
as  Sheep  do,  and  climb  up  Mountains 
againd  the  heat  of  the  Sun,  with  great 
force  ;  but  they  are  not  fo  fit  to  be  a- 
bout  Houfes  as  Sheep,  as  being  more 
hurtful  to  all  manner  of  Herbs  and 
Frees.  For  their  Didempers,  except 
in  a  very  few  particulars,  they  are  the 
fame  as  tliofe  of  Sheep,  which  may  be 
feen  under  their  feveral  Heads, 

The  chief  Profit  of  them  is  their 
Milk,  which  is  edeem’d  the  greatelF 
NouriHier  of  all  Liquids  {Womens 
Milk  only  excepted)  and  the  moll 
Comfortable  to  the  Stomach  ;  fo  that 
in  barren  Countries  it  is  often  mix’d 
with  other  Milk  for  the  making  of 
Cheefe,  where  there  is  not  a  fufikienc 
dock  of  Cows.  The  young  Kids  alfo 
are  very  good  Meat,  and  may  be  ma¬ 
nag’d  in  all  refpeits  after  the  fame 
manner  as  Lambs. 

GOATS -BEARD,  (in  Gne^ 
Tragopogon)  an  Herb  with  long  daring 
Leaves,  the  Root  of  which  boil’d  is 
counted  delicious  Food  ;  it  is  alfo  ex¬ 
cellent  eaten  raw  in  Sallets,  being  very 
nutritive,  profitable  for  the  Bread  and 
redorative  in  Confumptions. 

GOATS  RUE,  an  Herb  that  has 
Leaves  fomewhat  like  Vetches,  but  of 
a  lighter  Colour  :  It  preferves  the 
Heart  from  Panting,  and  the  edeff  of 
melancholy  Vapours,  being  alfo  good 
againd  Poifon,  Peftilence,  and  the 
Small- Pox. 

GOFFE.  See  Geoff". 

GOING-TO-THE-VAtJLT, 

an  Expreflion  us’d  by  Hunters^  with  re- 
fpeft  an  Hare,  which  fometimes,  tho* 
feldom,  takes  the  Ground  like  a 
Coney,  , 

GODWITS;  as  alfo  Knots ,  Gray - 
V layers,  and  Curlews ;  being  Fowl  e- 
deemed  of  all  others  the  dantied  and 
deared,  are  effe&ually  fed  with  good 
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Cfnlter-wheat,  and  Water  given  them 
thrice  a  day,'  Morning)  Noon,  and 
Night  ;  Bat  to  have  them  extraordi¬ 
nary  ;  take  Tome  of  the  fined  drefs'd 
Wheat-meal,  and  mingling  it  with 
Milk,  let  it  be  made  into  aPafte,  and 
confiantly  as  you  knead  it,  fprinkle 
thereon  the  Grains  of  frnall  Chilter- 
Wheat,  till  the  Pafte  be  fully  mixt 
therewith  ;  Then  make  it  up  into  lit¬ 
tle  Pellets,  and  dipping  them  in  Wa¬ 
ter,  give  to  every  Fowl  according  to 
his  bignefs,  that  his  Gorge  be  well 
filled  ;  and  continuing  to  do  thus  as 
often  as  you  find  his  Gorge  empty,  in 
one  Fortnight  they’ll  be  fed  beyond 
meafure ;  nay,  with  thele  Crams,  any 
kind  of  Fowl  whatever  may  be  fat¬ 
ten’d. 

GOLD-FINCH,  a  Seed-Bird, 
of  a  very  rare  and  curious  Colour ; 
and  were  they  not  fo  plentiful,  would 
be  highly  efteem’d  among  us.  They 
are  ufually  taken  about  Michaelmaf j, 
and  will  foon  become  tame;  but  dif¬ 
fer  very  much  in  their  Tunes  5  for 
fome  of  them  Sing  after  one  fafhion, 
and  fome  after  another  :  They  com 
rnonly  breed  in  the  Upper  end  of 
Plum-trees,  making  their  Nefts  of  the 
Mofs  that  grows  upon  Apple-trees, 
and  of  Wooll  5  Quilting  the  infide, 
with  all  forts  of  Hairs  they  find  upon 
the  Ground.  They  breed  three  times 
a  Year,  and  you  mu  ft  take  the  Young 
with  the  Neft  about  ten  days  old  ; 
they  are  to  be  fed  in  this  manner  : 
Take  fome  of  the  beft  Hemp-fe:d,  and 
beat  it  very  fine  in  a  Mortar  ;  then  lift 
it  through  a  Sieve,  and  add  as  much 
White-bread  as  Hemp-feed,  as  alfo  a 
little  Flower  of  Canary-feeds  ;  fo 
with  a  frnall  Stick  or  Quill,  take  up 
as  much  as  the  bignefs  of  a  white 
Pea,  and  give  them  three  or  four  bits 
at  a  time.  It  fhould  be  made  frefh 
every  day  ;  and  ’tis  foon  done,  when 
the  Hemp-feeds  are  bruifed  and  fofc ; 
for  if  it  be  four,  it  will  immediately 
Ipoil  their  Stomachs,  caufing  them  to 
caft  up  their  Meat,  and  then  it  is  ten 
to  one  if  they  live.  Thefe  young 
Birds  muft  be  carefully  kept  warm  till 
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they  feed  themfelves,  for  they  are  very 
tender ;  yet  may  be  brought  up  to 
any  thing.  In  feeding,  be  fure  to 
make  your  Bird  clean  his  Bill  and 
Mouth  ;  if  any  of  the  Meat  falls  up¬ 
on  his  Feathers,  take  it  off,  other  wife 
they  will  not  thrive:  Such  as  eat  Hemp- 
feed,  to  Purge  them,  fhould  have  the 
Seeds  of  Melons,  Succory,  and  Mer¬ 
cury  ;  or  elfe,  let  them  have  Lettice 
and  Plaintain  for  that  purpofe :  When 
there  is  no  need  of  Purging,  give 
them  two  or  three  times  a  Week,  a 
little  Sugar  or  Loam  in  their  Meat,  or 
at  the  bottom  of  their  Cage  ;  for  all 
Seeds  have  a  great  oilinefs,  fo  that  if 
they  have  not  fomething  to  dry  it  up, 
in  length  of  time  it  fouls  their  Sto¬ 
machs,  and  puts  them  into  a  Flux, 
which  is  of  very  dangerous  Confe- 
quence. 

GOLD-SIKE,  a  Iictle ; Spring  in 
the  Parifti  of  Orton  in  Weftmoreiand , 
which  continually  cafts  up  frnall  thin 
pieces  of  a  Subftance  that.fliines  and 
refembles  Gold. 

GOLDEN-ROD,  an  Herb  of  a 
cleanfing  and  binding  Quality. 

GOLDEN-SULPHUR  of  An¬ 
timony.  See  Sulphur  of  Antimony, 

GOMER,  an  Hebrew  Meafure, 
containing  the  quantity  of  one  Gallon 
or  more 

GOOL,  (Statute  Law- word)  a 
breach  in  a  Bank  or  Sea-Wall ;  a  Paf- 
fage  worn  by  the  ebbing  and  flowing 
of  the  Tide  •,  In  fome  Countries  it  is 
alfo  taken  for  a  Trench  or  Ditch. 

GOOSE,  a  known  Fowl;  See 
.Geefe  ;  Alfo  a  Taylor's  Iron  to  prefs 
Seams  with  ;  alfo  a  Paflfage  or  Breach 
worked  bv  the  Sea. 

GOOSE-BERRIES,  a  Fruit  lo 
called,  from  the  ufe  that  has  a  long 
time  beenmadeof  them  in  the  Kitchen, 
when  green  Geefe  are  in  feafon ;  their 
Bufhes  are  raifed  from  Suckers,  of 
which  you  have  plenty  about  the  Roots 
of  old  Trees.  After  they  have  had  fome 
years  growth,  fuflfer  not  many  Suck¬ 
ers  to  fpring  about  them,  neither  dov 
you  cut  the  tops,  as  many  Gardiners 
have  done,  to  a  round  clofe  Bufli  *  by 
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which  means  they  grow  fo  thick,  that 
they  neither  can  bear  nor  ripen  their 
Fruit,  fo  well  as  if  they  grew  taller 
and  thinner.  Their  peculiar  Enemy 
is  a  kind  of  final!  green  Caterpillars, 
that  towards  May  and  June  form  them- 
felves  on  the  back  part  of  their  Leaves, 
and  eat  them  to  that  degree,  tnac 
thofe  little  Shrubs  remain  altogether 
bare ;  and  their  Fruit  being  expos’d 
to  the  great  heat  of  the  Sun,  is  de- 
firoy’d  without  being  able  to  ripen. 
Of  thefe  there  are  many  forts  and  co¬ 
lours,  among  which  the  WhiteHo//W 
or  Dutch  Goofe-berry  is  the  faireft  and 
bed  bearer  of  all  others  $  the  Berries 
being  large,  round,  fmooth,  tranfpa- 
rent,  and  well  tafted.  There  is  alfo 
a  fort  of  green  Goofs-berry ,  that  is  a 
very  plea  fan t  Fruit  $  the  Englijh  yel¬ 
low  Goofe-berry  is  known  every  where, 
and  fitted  for  culinary  Ufes  while 
green  :  The  Hedge-hog  Goofe-berry  is 
large,  well  tafted,  and  very  hairy,  be- 
fides  fome  others  there  are  not  worth 
mentioning.  This  Fruit  taken  in  its 
right  time,  produces  a  delicious 
Wine,  very  proper  for  Summer- Re¬ 
pads  :  If  the  Berry  be  alfo  throughly 
preflfed  with  an  addition  of  Water, 
and  well  fermented,  it  will  yield  in 
Diddling,  the  bed  Brandy  of  any  o* 
ther  of  our  Fruits,  and  near  as  good 
as  the  bed  French  Brandy. 

GOOSE-BERRY-WINE  5  to 
make  this  Wine,  the  Fruit  is  to  be 
gather’d  before  they  are  too  ripe  ^  and 
for  every  fix  pounds  of  Goole- berries 
you  fhould  take  two  pounds  of  Sugar, 
and  two  quarts  of  Water  :  The  Goofe- 
berries  are  to  be  damped  and  deeped 
in  the  Water  twenty  four  hours  *, 
that  done,  drain  them,  and  put  the 
Liquor  into  a  Veflel  clofe  flopp’d  up 
for  two  or  three  Weeks  ^  if  you  find 
it  to  be  fine,  draw  it  off,  otherwife 
let  it  ftand  a  Fortnight  longer,  and 
then  draw  it  into  Bottles,  but  Rack 
it,  or  ufe  Iiing-glafs  if  it  be  not  fufii- 
eiently  fine.  The  Berries  are  ga¬ 
thered  by  others  when  full  ripe,  who 
life  the  like  quantity  of  Sugar  and 
Water  3  but  do  not  put  in  the  Sugar, 
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till  the  Liquor  be  prefifed  from  the 
Gbofe- berries,  after  having  lain 
deep  twenty  four  hours  ^  and  by  this 
means  they  get  an  excellent  Wine  ; 
The  Goofe-berry- skins  after  preding, 
and  the  Lees  mixt  of  any  ftrong  Li¬ 
quor,  alfo  the  Lees  of  Goofe  berries 
rhemfelvcs,  make  admirable  Brandy. 
Such  as  are  defi rous  to  have  a  greater 
quantity  of  Fruit,  may  add  more  Wa¬ 
ter  in  this  manner :  For  every  pound 
of  ripe  Fruit  ftamfpt,  take  a  quart  of 
Spring  water,  and  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  fine  white  Sugar ;  boil  the 
Water  and  Sugar  together,  fcum  it, 
and  pour  in  the  Juice  of  the  Fruit  ; 
when  the  Liquor  is  boil  d  again,  take 
it  off  the  Fire,  pals  it  through  an 
Ha’ir-fieve,  and  when  throughly  cold, 
put  it  into  a  Stean-pot ;  after  fix  or 
feven  days,  it  may  be  drawn  out  into 
Bottles,  flipping  in  a  piece  of  Loaf- 
Sugar  as  big  as  a  Nutmeg.  It  will 
not  be  fit  to  drink  under  a  quarter 
of  a  year,  and  will  keep  good  a 
whole  year.  Cherry-Wine  is  made  in 
the  fame  manner. 

GOOSE-DUNG,  has  been  re¬ 
prefen  ted  by  the  Ancients,  as  extremely 
hurtful  both  to  Corn  and  Grafs,  and 
is  fo  counted  now  by  many,  as  alfo 
very  unhealthy  for  Cattel.  Indeed, 
in  long  Grafs  ready  to  Mow',  or  in 
Cora,  they’ll  do  much  Mifchief,  by 
treading  down  and  eating  it  3  but 
their  Dung  in  all  refpefts  is  as  good 
as  that  of  any  Fowl  whatfoever,  as 
has  been  found  by  certain  Experience. 
’Tis  much  of  the  fame  Nature  with 
Hens- dung,  and  alfo  us’d  in  feveral 
Medicines  for  Horfes  and  Cows. 

To  GO  RE,  to  prick,  to  pufii  at 
or  wound  with  the  Horn  as  an  Ox 
does.  Alfo  a  Country-word  for  to 
make  up  a  Mow  or  Reek  of  Hay, 

GORING:  When  any  Beaft  has 
by  chance  been  Struck  or  Gored  by 
fome  of  his  Fellows  5  to  prevent  the 
rifing  of  an  Impoftume  or  Garget. 
I.  Take  Afies  fine-fifted,  mix  them 
with  the  Grounds  of  Ale  or  Beer, 
making  it  thick  like  Butter,  and  fo 
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lay  it  on  the  Part.  z.  Another  Me¬ 
thod  is  this  •,  put  unflacked  Lime  beat 
fine  to  the  faid  Grounds  of  Ale,  mix 
all  well  together,  and  let  it  be  laid 
on  as  before.  3.  A  Plaifter  of  Pitch 
may  likewife  be  applpd  to  the  grieved 
Part  to  very  good  purpofe. 

GORGE,  (in  Falconry )  that  part 
of  a  Hawk  which  firft  receive  the  Meat, 
and  is  call’d  the  Craw  or  Crop  in  other 
Fowl. 

GOSHAWK  or  GOSS  HAWK, 
($.  d.  Grofs  Hawk)  a  large  Hawk,  of 
which  there  are  feveral  forts,  differ¬ 
ing  in  goodnefs,  force,  and  hardinefs, 
according  to  the  diverfity  of  their 
choice  in  Gawking  *  at  which  time 
when  Hawks  begin  to  fall  in  liking, 
all  Birds  of  prey  affemble  themfelves 
with  the  Gofba&k,  and  flock  toge  ther  : 
The  Female  is  the  bed  5  and  tho’  there 
be  fome  of  them  that  come  from  di¬ 
vers  foreign  Parts,  yet  there  are  none 
better  than  thofe  bred  in  the  North  of 
Ireland.  As  to  her  proportion  and 
lhape,  ihe  ought  to  have  a  fmall  Head, 
a  long  and  ftraight  Face,  a  large 
Throat,  great  Eyes,  deep  fer,  the  Ap¬ 
ple  of  the  Eye  black,  Nares,  Ears, 
Back,  and  Feet,  large  and  black  5  a 
black  long  Beak,  long  Neck,  big  Bread, 
bard  Fiefh,  long  flefhy  Thighs,  the 
Bone  of  the  Leg  and  Knee  (hort,  long 
large  Pounces  and  Talons  ;  fhe  ought 
alfoto  grow  round  from  the  Stern  or 
Train  to  the  Bread  forward.  The 
Feathers  of  the  Thighs  towards  *the 
Train,  fhould  be  large,  and  the  Train 
Feathers  (hort  and  foft,  fomewhat  ten¬ 
ding  to  an  Iron-Mail.  The  Baril- 
Feathers  ought  to  be  like  thofe  of  the 
Breaft5  and  the  Covert- Feathers  of 
che  Train,  fhould  be  fpotted  and  full 
of  black  Rundles,  but  the  extremity 
of  every  Train-Feather  fhould  be 
black  (freaked  5  To  didinguifh  the 
drength  of  the  Bird,  do  but  tie  divers 
of  them  in  feveral  places  of  one 
Chamber  or  Mew,  and  that  Hawk 
that  Slide  and  Mew  higheft  and  far- 
thed  off  from  her,  is  undoubtedly  the 
dronged.  The  Gofftawk  preys  upon 
the  Pheafant,  Mallard,  Wiid-Goofe, 


Hare,  and  Coney  y  nay,  (ho  will  ven¬ 
ture  to  feize  upon  a  Kid  or  Goat  : 
She  ought  to  be  kept  with  care,  be- 
caufe  fhe  is  very  choice  and  dainty,  and 
looks  to  have  a  nice  hand  kept  over 
her. 

Now,  as  to  the  manner  of  making 
the  Soar  or  Haggard  Gofbarvks  fir  ft 
run  them  with  Jeffes,  Bewets,  and 
Bells,  as  foon  as  they  come  in:o  your 
hands  ^  keep  them  Seeled  for  fome 
time,  hooding  and  unhooding  them 
often,  and  teaching  them  to  feed  on 
the  Fid  three  or  four  days,  or  till 
they  have  left  their  Ramagenefs,  and 
become  gentle  5  that  done,  unfeel 
them  at  night  by  Candle-light,  caufe 
them  to  tire  or  plume  upon  a  Wing 
or  Leg  of  a  Pullet,  taking  care  to 
deal  gently  and  mildly  with  them,  till 
you  have  won  and  throughly  manffd 
them  ^  Then  in  fome  pleafant  Field 
give  them  a  bit  or  two  hooded  on 
your  Fid,  and  the  like  unhooded  5 
after  which,  cad  them  down  fair  and 
foftly  on  a  Perch,  and  calling  in  Fal¬ 
coners  Terms,  make  them  come  from 
thence  to  your  Fid,  and  feed  them  $ 
next  day  you  may  call  them  with  a 
Creance  at  a  farther  didance,  feed¬ 
ing  them  as  before.  When  you  find 
your  Hawk  tra&able,  take  her  on 
j  your  Fift,  and  mounting  her  on  Horfe- 
!  back,  Ride  with  her  an  hour  or  two, 
unhooding  and  hooding  her,  fome- 
!  times  giving  her  a  bit  or  two  in  fight 
!  of  your  Spaniels,  that  die  may  not  be 
|  afraid  of  ’em.  This  done,  fet  her  on 
I  a  Tree  with  a  (hort  Creance  tied  to 
her  Loins,  and  going  half  a  fcore 
yards  from  her  on  Horfe-back,  call 
her  to  your  Fid,  according  to  Art.  If 
(he  come  reward  her,  and  cad  her 
up  again  to  the  Tree  5  then  throw  out 
a  dead  Pullet  at  fome  yards  didance 
from  her,  and  if  (he  fly  and  feize  it, 
let  her  feed  three  or  four  bits  upon  it; 
in  the  mean  time  ride  about  her  on 
Horfe-back,  and  rate  back  your  Spa¬ 
niels,  becaufe  they  Ihould  not  rebuke 
her  at  firfl  •  then  alight  and  take  her: 
gently  on  your  Fid,  feed  her,  hood. 
her,  and  let  her  plume  or  tire. 
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To  make  this  Bird  fly  to  the  Par¬ 
tridge,  carry  with  you  into  the  Field 
a  Train-Partridge,  and  unhooding 
your  Hawk,  bear  her  gently  as  you 
can  ^  but  you  would  do  well  to  let 
her  plume  or  tire,  for  chat  will  make 
her  the  more  eager  :  Let  her  fly  if  the 
Partridge  fpring  $  if  fhe  mark  one, 
two,  three,  or  more  on  the  Ground, 
go  to  her  and  make  her  take  Perch  on 
fome  Tree  juft  by ;  and  then  as  loon 
as  your  Spaniels  fpring  the  Partridge, 
you  muft  Cry,  H/K7  it,  Hon?  it ,  and 
retrieve  it  a  fecond  time  ;  if  your 
Hawk  Kill  it,  feed  her  upon  the 
fame  $  bur  if  the  Spaniels  happen  to 
take  the  Partridge,  then  alighr,  and 
taking  it  fpeediiy  from  the  Dogs, 
caft  it  out  to  your  Hawk,  crying. 
Hare  Hawk,  Ware,  and  let  her  feed  1 
thereon  at.  plea  lure?;  after  which,  you 
muft  not  fly  her  in  two  days.  At 
Srft  you  are  to  do  with  her  as  with 
xher  Hawks,  that  is,  feel  and  watch 
her,  winning  her  to  feed,  to  the; 
tdood,  to  the  Fift,  That  done, 

inter  her  to  young  Partridges  till 
November,  when  both  Trees  and  Fields 
)ecome  bare  and  empty  ;  and  then  you 
nay  enter  her  to  the  old  Raven,  fet¬ 
ing  her  fnort  and  eager  ;  if  fhe  Kill, 
eed  her  upon  the  Partridge  three  or 
bur  times,  and  this  will  bring  her  to 
)erfe£fion.  If  your  Hawk  be  a  good 
hrtridger,  let  her  not  fly  at  the  Powt 
ir  Pheafant}  for  they  not  flying  fo 
ongasthe  Partridge,  and  the  Gvfbawk 
oveting  eafe,  lhe  would  always  defire 
hort  flights. 

But,  fince  ’tis  an  ufual  thing  for 
his  Bird  to  fly  at  a  Partridge,  and  yet 
either  kill,  nor  fly  to  mark,  but  turn 
" all  to  Tall-,  your  Spaniels  muft  be 
ail’d  in  to  the  retrieve,  that  way 
our  Hawk  flew  the  Partridge,  and 
he  Falconer  is  to  draw  that  way  alfo, 
arrying  a  quick  Partridge  with  him } 

-t  him  caft  it  out  to  her,  and  this 
fill  make  her  take  it  to  be  the  fame 
ie  flew  at,  and  fo  caufe  her  to  feize 
:  and  feed  thereon,  and  this  will  en- 
)urage  her  5  if  the  next  time  you  fly 
sr,  which  muft  Ibe  the  third  day, 
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fhe  ferves  you  fo  again,  repeat  the  fame 
trick  ;  but  if  any  more,  fhe  is  good 
for  nothing. 

The  Goff)arvh  alfo  fbut  no  Tiercel) 
may  be  flown  to  the  River,  at  Mal¬ 
lard,  Duck,  Goofe,  Hern,  &c,  for 
which,  make  her  to  the  Fift,  as  is  pre- 
icribed  in  her  making  to  the  Field  5 
then  carry  her  into  the  Field  without 
Bells,  and  with  a  live  Duck,  which 
muft  be  given  to  one  in  the  Company, 
who  is  to  hide  himfelf  in  fome  Ditch 
or  Pit,  with  the  Duck  tied  to  a  Cre° 
ance  }  that  done,  draw  near  him  with 
your  Hawk  unhooded  on  your  Fiftj 
and  giving  him  fome  private  notice  to 
throw  out  the  Duck,  caft  off  the 
Hawk}  if  lhe  take  it  at  the  fource, 
let  her  be  rewarded  and  fed  with  a 
reafbnable  Gorge;  Then  raking  her  0^ 
your  Fift,  let  her  tire  and  plume  upon 
the  Leg  or  Wing  of  the  Duck,  and  re¬ 
peat  this  the  third  day  ;  afterwards 
on  fome  Plafh  or  Pool  where  Wild¬ 
fowl  lie,  exercife  her,  till  fhe  b® 
throughly  nouzled  and  well  in  Blood, 
when  you  may  fly  her  twice  a  day 
and  oftner.  But  for  a  more  fure  pre¬ 
fer  va  cion  of  her  during  the  time  of 
her  flight }  efpecially  in  hot  Weather, 
take  a  pint  of  Red-rofe  Water,  which 
put  into  a  Bottle,  with  a  Stick  or  two 
of  green  Liquorifh  bruifed,  alfo  a 
little  Mace,  and  the  quantity  of  a 
Walnut  of  Sugar-Candy,  and  draw 
her  Meat  through  it  twice  or  thr  ice  a 
day,  as  you  {hall  lee  occaflon  ;  which 
befides  the  prevention  of  feveral  Dip 
eafes,  give  your  Hawk  a  large  breath, 
and  gently  fcours  her. 

And  farther,  in  order  to  fly  the 
Wild  Goofe  or  Crane  with  the  Go~ 
Jban?k,  when  you  have  found  oue 
where  Inch  Birds  lie,  alight  and  carry 
your  Hawk  unhooded  behind  your 
Horfe,  (hiking  towards  them  till  you 
have  got  pretty  nigh  them,  holding 
down  your  Hawk  covert  under  the 
Horfc’s  Neck  or  Body,  yet  fo  that 
fhe  may  fee  the  Fowl }  then  you  muff 
raife  them,  and  calling  off  your 
Hawk,  if  fhe  kill,  reward  her.  And 
obferve  here  upon  the  whole,  that  if 
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you  can  fly  at  great,  iieglefr  the  lefifer  I  remedy’d  by  rubbing  them  with  Lafe 


Flights,  which  will  make  your  Hawk 
the  bolder.  See  Me vp. 

GOSLINGS,  or  young  Geefe 
after  they  are  hatched  you  (hould  keep 
them  in  the  Houfe  for  ten  or  twelve 
days,  and  feed  them  with  Curds,  Raid¬ 
ed  Chippings,  or  Barley-meal  in  Milk, 
knodded  and  broken  *  alfo  ground 
Malt  is  exceeding  good  for  them,  or 
any  Bran  that  is  fcalded  in  Water, 
Milk,  or  Tappings  of  Drink}  But 
when  they  have  got  a  little  (Length, 
you  may  let  them  go  abroad  with  a 
Keeper  five  or  fix  hours  in  a  day,  and 
let  the  Dam  at  her  leafure  ufe  them 
to  the  Water  }  then  bring  them  in, 
and  put  them  up,  ordering  them  thus 
till  they  be  able  to  defend  themfelves 
Vermine.  When  they  are  a 
Month  or  fix  Weeks  old,  they  may  be 


Infer  nalis,  or  the  Perpetual  Cauftick  } 
which  fee  for  that  purpofe  under  the 
Head  Cauftick  or  Cauflick  Stone. 

GOUTY,  Moorifby  cold ,  or  black 
Land  }  This  fort  of  Land  in  Staff  or  d- 
(hire,  is  order’d  much  in  the  fame 
manner  as  Heathy  Land ,  only  the  Hus¬ 
bandmen  ufually  burn  it  deeper  5  yet 
it  bears  little  but  Oats,  white  Oats 
upon  the  Gouty,  and  black  Oats  upon 
the  black  cold  Land.  The  Turf  of 
thefe  Grounds  burnt  and  carry’d  upon 
Rye  or  Barley-Lands,  is  counted  a 
better  Improvement  than  Dung.  See 
Heathy  Land. 

To  GRAFT  (in  Husbandry)  to 
fix  a  Cion  or  young  Shoot  upon  a 
Stock,  fo  as  the  Sap  may  pafs  without 
any  hindrance  5  there  are  fix  feveral 
forts  of  Grafting  5  1.  That  call’d  Slt- 
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put  up  to  be  fed  for  Green  Geefe,  ■  cing  or  P askings  which  is  done  by 
which  is  perfected  in  a  Month’s  time  }  1  cutting  off  the  top  of  the  Stock  in  a 
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and  there  is  nothing  better  for  them 
than  Sheg-Oats  boiled,  whereof  give 
them  plenty,  Morning,  Noon,  and 
Night,  with  good  fiore  of  Milk,  or 
Milk  and  Water  mixed  together  to 
drink. 

GOSS  or  GORS,  a  Shrub  other- 
wife  call’d  Vurz. 

G  O  S  S-H  A  W  K.  See  Gofiawk. 

GOS SOMERS,  a  kind  of  thin 
Cobweb-like  Exhalation  or  Vapour 
that  hovers  in  the  Air,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Autumn ,  and  which  is  fup- 
pofed  by  Country-people  to  rot  Sheep, 
if  it  fall  upon  the  Ground,  where  they 
feed. 

GOURDY  LEGS,  (in  Horfes) 
caufed  by  Pains  or  other  flefhy  Sores 
are  to  be  cured  thus  :  1.  Shave  away 
the  Hair  upon  and  about  the  grieved 
Part  as  clofe  as  is  poffible,  and  anoint 
it  with  Line -  feed  Oil  and  Aqua  Vit£ , 
•fliaken  together,  till  they  be  perf eftly 
imbody’d  5  renewing  the  Mixture  as 
often  as  there  is  occafion  }  becaufe  (the 
Oil  and  Strong-water  are  apt  to  fe- 
parate,  if  they  (land  long  without  (ba¬ 
king  :  Continue  the  anointing  every 
Day  till  the  Sorrance  be  quite  healed. 
2,  Qr  elfe  the  gourdy  Parts  may  be 


fmooth  ftraight  Place,  fo  as  it  may  be 
flat  and  even :  Then  prepare  your 
Cion  or  Graft,  by  cutting  it  on  one 
fide  from  the  joynt  or  Team  down  (lope- 
wife,  in  the  old  Wood  till  it  is  cut 
quite  off,  that  the  (lope  may  be  about 
an  inch  long  }  obferving  its  bent,  that 
when  the  Cion  is  fixed  to  the  Stock, 
it  may  (land  almoft  upright }  that  done, 
give  a  cut  crofs  thro’  the  Bark,  at  the  top 
of  the  Hope,  upwards  to  the  crofs-cur, 
fo  that  there  may  be  a  (houlder  to  reft 
on  the  top  of  the  Stock  }  but  it  muft 
not  be  too  deep,  and  the  whole  (lope 
fhould  be  plain  and  fmooth,  without 
dints  or  rifings,  and  lie  even  to  the 
fide  of  the  Stock  :  As  to  the  length 
of  your  Cion,  for  a  Standard-Tree 
cut  it  about  four  inches  above  the 
flioulder,  two  buds  above  the  Clay  be¬ 
ing  enough  ;  but  for  Dwarf  or  Wall- 
trees,  it  muft  be  fix  inches  long  with 
feveral  buds.  Your  Cion  being  thus 
prepared,  lay  the  cut  part  of  it  on  the 
Weft  or  South-Weft  fide  of  the  Stock, 
and  fo  meafure  and  mark  the  length 
and  breadth  of  it  ;  Then  cut  away  fc 
much  of  the  Bark  of  the  Stock  as  the 
cut  part  of  the  Cion  may  fit,  drawing 
your  Knife  upwards  5  but  Care  is  tc 
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be  taken  that  the  chip  in  length  and 
breadth  be  in  proportion  to  the  big  - 
nefs  of  the  Stock  and  the  thicknefs  of 
the  Bark,  or  elfe  the  paffage  for  the 
Sap  in  the  Stock  and  Cion  will  not 
meet.  To  join  them  together,  lay  the 
cut  part  of  the  Cion  on  the  cut  part 
of  the  Stock,  bind  it  on  with  coarfe 
Woollen  Yarn,  or  fome  fuch  like 
thing,  and  let  the  fame  loofe  about 
Midfummer  $  For  the  claying  part, 
have  fuch  in  a  readinefs  as  is  free  from 
Stones,  mixt  with  long  hair,  which 
is  to  be  dawbed  about  the  Stock  and 
Cion  a  compleat  inch  above  and  below 
the  Stock's  head  ;  working  it  fo  round 
the  Cion  till  it  become  (harp  at  top , 
that  the  Rain  may  run  down  it,  and 
fmoothing  it  over  with  a  Trowel. 
2.  Crafting  in  the  Bark,  which  is  much 
like,  but  preferrable  before  the  other, 
efpecially  with  refpeft  to  Apples,  be- 
caufe  all  Cions  of  other  Fruit  will  be 
paft  ufe  before  the  Barks  of  the  Stocks 
peel,  which  is  about  the  end  of  March 
or  beginning  of  April  $  For  the  per¬ 
forming  of  this,  prepare  your  Stock 
and  Cion  exactly  as  direffed  in  Hack¬ 
ing  ;  but  inftead  of  cutting  the  Bark  off 
the  Stock,  flit  the  fame  on  the  South- 
Weft  fide,  from  the  top  almoft  as  long 
as  the  floaped  part  of  the  Cion,  and 
at  the  top  of  the  flit  loofen  the  Bark 
with  the  top  of  your  Knife  ;  your  In- 
ftrument  being  ready,  made  of  Ivory, 
Silver,  fmooth  hard  Wood,  or  the 
like,  and  at  the  end  in  the  fhape  of 
the  flope-end  of  the  Cion,  but  much 
lefs  5  Thruft  it  down  between  the 
Bark  and  the  Wood  of  the  Stock 
where  the  fame  was  flit,  to  make  room 
for  the  Cion  5  which  upon- the  taking 
out  of  the  other,  you  are  to  put  in, 
after  you  have  firft  cut  a  little  of  the 
Bark  at  the  thin  end  of  the  flope  of 
the  Cion,  that  it  double  not  in  the 
going  down  ;  yet  leave  it  with  a  (harp 
cd‘ge,  and  fo  order  the  Bark  on  each 
fide  the  Cion,  by  flitting  it,  that  it 
may  fall  clofe  to  the  Stock  and  edges  of 
the  Cion  ;  Thefe  two  Methods  are 
the  beft  for  Graftings  beeaufe  the 
Stocks  receive  lefs  injury  hereby  than 
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where  a  cleft  is  us’d,  and  are  fome 
Years  fooner  ready  for  Grafting  after 
this  manner  and  much  fooner  and 
better  covered  by  the  Cion  5  it  is  alfo 
more  fpeedy,  ealie,  and  fure  to  fucceed. 
5.  Whip  Grafting ,  wherein  the  Stock 
and  Cion  fhould  be  exaftly  of  the  fame 
bignefs  ;  the  Cion  muft  be  floaped  off 
a  full  inch  or  longer,  the  like  being  to 
be  done  to  the  Stock,  when  one  is 
tyed  upon  the  other  5  or  elfe  a  fhoul- 
der  may  be  made  on  the  Cion ;  to  fuit 
with  which,  the  top  of  the  Stock 
fhould  be  cut  ^  then  bind  them  toge¬ 
ther  and  clay  the  place.  This  Method 
is  alfo  improved  by  what  is  called 
kipping,  or  Tonguing  5  and  that  is 
thus,  make  a  flit  with  a  Knife  in  the 
bare  part  of  the  Stock  downwards, 
beginning  towards  the  top  of  the 
Hope  ;  fo  flit  it  a  little  way,  doing  the 
like  in  the  floped  face  of  the  Cion, 
but  begin  at  the  fame  diftance  from 
the  lower  end  of  it,  as  was  done  be¬ 
fore  from  the  top  of  the  Stock,  and 
carry  it  upwards  *  then  join  them  by 
thrufting  one  (lice  into  the  other,  till 
the  bare  place  of  the  Cion  cover  the 
bare  place  of  the  Stock.  4.  Side- 
Grafting  ;  the  Cion  muft  be  prepared 
as  in  Whip-Grafting,  but  the  reft  is 
new  •  for  without  cutting  off  the 
head  of  the  Stock,  take  off  from  a 
fmooth  part  on  the  Weft-fide,  as  much 
Bark  as  the  Cion  will  cover,  and  flic 
both  Cion  and  Stock,  as  under  the  laft 
Head,  fixing  them  together  accord¬ 
ingly  5  bind  it  clofe  and  clay  it.  Ac 
the  Year’s  end,  cut  off  the  top  of  the 
Stock  at  the  grafted  .place  Hope-wife, 
and  clay  it ;  but  have  a  care  that  the 
top  of  the  Stock  be  not  fuffer’d  much 
to  overgrow  the  Cion  the  firft  year 
before  it  is  quite  cut  off.  There  is 
alfo  another  way  of  doing  it,  but  ’tis 
us’d  only  when  the  Bark  will  not  part 
from  the  Stock  ;  and  that  is,  by  flit¬ 
ting  the  Bark  of  the  Stock  in  form  of 
the  Capital  Letter  T,  loofening  it 
with  the  point  of  a  Knife,  and  clap¬ 
ping  in  a  Cion,  prepared  as  before. 

Grafting  in  the  Cleft  ;  an  ancient 
Method,  in  which  the  Head  of  the 
Y  3  Stock 
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Stock  is  cut  fifoooth  and  even,  and  cleft 
with  a  ftrong  Knife  01  Chiffel,  fo  as 
the  flit  may  run  near  two  inches  deep, 
tile  fame  being  made  as  near  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  Stock  as  may  be,  but  not  in 
the  pith  or  heart ;  then  get  a  Stick  of 
hard  Wood  a  foot  long,  at  one  end 
made  edge  wife,  which  upon  taking 
out  the  Cleaver,  is  to  be  put  into  the 
flit,  wherewith  'tis  opened  fo  wide 
as  to  put  in  the  Cion,  which  fhould 
be  prepared  by  cutting  it  down  (lope 
on  each  fide  about  an  inch  long,  be¬ 
ginning  at  the  joynt,  but  leaving  it 
much  thinner  on  that  fide  which  goes 
Into  the  Stock,  than  the  other  that 
is  outwards  ;  Then  with  your  Knife 
cut  away  any  jags  that  remain  after 
cleaving  on  each  fide  of  the  cleft  on 
the  infide,  and  fo  put  in  either  one  or 
two  Cions  as  your  Stock  is  in  bignefs, 
placing  them  fo  as  the  paflage  of  the 
Sap  between  the  Bark  and  Wood  both 
of  the  Stock  and  Cion  may  meet  all 
along  the  cleft  as  near  as  may  be;  That 
done,  out  with  your  Wedge,  and  if 
the  Stock  be  ftrong  and  pinch  the 
Grafts,  drive  a  little  Wedge  of  dry 
Wood  into  the  flit,  but  not  fo  as  to 
let  the  Cion  loofe  ;  Or  for  fuch  ftrong 
Stocks,  cut  the  Grafts  as  thick  on  that 
fide  that  goes  into  the  Stock  as  on 
the  out  fide,  whereby  the  Stock  takes 
the  fappy  part  and  Bark  of  the  Cion. 
6.  Laftiy.  Grafting  by  Approach ,  Abla¬ 
ctation,  or  Enarching ;  which  is,  by 
having  a  Stock  grow  fo  near  another 
Ti  •ee,  whofe  Fruit  you  would  propa¬ 
gate,  that  the  Stock  and  Branch  of  chat 
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Tree  may  be  joined,  by  cutting  the 
fide  of  the  Branch  and  Stock  about 
three  inches  long,  fo  fitting  them  that 
the  paflages  of  the  Sap  may  join,  in 
which  pofture  let  them  be  bound  and 
clay’d:  When  they  are  well  cemented, 
cut  off  the  head  of  the  Stock  about 
four  inches  above  the  binding,  and  in 
March  following,  cut  off  the  ftub  that 
was  left  of  the  Stock,  as  alfo  the  Cion 
underneath  ;  then  dofe  the  grafted 
place  that  it  may  fubfift  by  the  Stock 
only:  Tipis  is  alfo  done  by  cutting  off 
the  head  of  the  Stock  at  firft,  hoping 
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half  of  about  two  inches  long,  and 
joining  the  Cion  thereto.  This  man¬ 
ner  of  Grafting  fuits  beft  with  O- 
ranges,  Lemmons,  Pomegranates, 
Vines,  and  fuch  like  Shrubs.  As  for 
the  fize  of  Stocks  for  Stone-Fruit,  if 
they  be  half  an  inch  over  in  thicknefs 
where  they  are  to  be  Grafted,  ’tis  e- 
nough  ;  and  the  proper  time  for  cut¬ 
ting  Cions,  of  Pears,  Plums,  and 
Cherries,  is  in  January  or  beginning 
of  February  -  yet  with  refpeft  to  the 
Seafon,  thofe  of  Apples  are  rarely 
too  forward  before  the  beginning  of 
March ,  and  are  not  to  be  Grafted  till 
the  Bark  of  the  Stocks  rife  or  peel 
from  the  Wood,  which  is  feldom  be¬ 
fore  the  middle  of  March ,  but  the 
former  are  ufually  Grafted  in  January 
or  February  :  Note,  that  ’tis  necelfary 
there  fhould  be  a  Fortnight  or  three 
Weeks  between  the  time  of  the  Cions 
being  cut,  and  of  their  being  grafted, 
that  the 'flocks  in  the  mean  time  may 
gather  Sap,  and  the  Cions  be  more 
empty  of  it,  but  their  tops  are  not 
to  be  cut  off  till  you  Graft  them  ; 
be  fure  you  chufe  fuch  as  are  ftrong 
and  grow  at  the  top  or  out-fide  of  a 
Ti  ee  that  bears  well  and  good  Fruit 
of  its  kind;  and  after  all,  the  beft 
way  of  Grafting  is  at  a  Joynt. 

GRAIN,  ail  forts  of  Corn,  as 
Wheat,  Rye,  Barley,  &c.  or  a  Angle 
Corn,  as  of  Muflard-feed,  Salt,  &c. 
Alfo  the  Weight  of  a  Grain  of  Wheat 
gather’d  out  of  the  middle  of  the  Ear 
and  well  dry’d,  being  the  fmalleft 
us’d  in  England  ;  it  is  the  twentieth 
part  of  a  Scruple  in  Apothecaries 
Weight,  or  the  twenty -fourth  part  of 
a  Penny- weight  Troy.  A  Grain-weight 
of  Gold-Bullion  is  worth  two-pence  ; 
and  a  Grain-weight  of  Silver  but  half 
a  Farthing  ;  Three  Grains  or  Corns 
of  Barley  in  length  make  an  Inch  in 
Meafure. 

G  R.  A I N  I N  G-B  O  A  R  D,  a  Board 
us’d  by  Curriers  to  Grain  their  Lea¬ 
ther  :  It  is  made  with  nicks  after  the 
manner  of  a  Saw  if  you  look  fide- ways 
at  it  ;  but  turn  it  up  and  you'll  per¬ 
ceive  the  Nicks,  Teeth,  or  Riggets, 
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(call  them  which  you  pleafe)  run  quite 
a-erofs  the  Board.  It  has  a  Leather 
fatten’d  at  the  cop  to  put  the  Hand 
thro\  thereby  to  hold  it  more  deady, 
and  to  Work  the  more  eafily. 

GRAMINEOUS,  belonging  to 
Grafs,  graify  $  as  Gramineous  P/ants, 
a  Term  apply’d  by  Herb  all  {Is  to  fuel) 
Herbs  as  have  a  long  narrow  Leaf  like 
Grafs,  and  no  Foot-dalks. 

GR  ANADE  ;  a  Shrub,  of  which 
there  are  three  forts  that  differ  little 
in  culture  from  the  Alaternus.  Con¬ 
siderable  Hedges  may  be  rais’d  of  them 
in  Southern  Afpefts.  Their  Flowers 
are  a  glorious  recompence  for  our  pains 
pains  in  Pruning  them,  iince  they 
mud  be  diligently  purg’d  of  their 
Wood.  If  you  plant  them  in  Gardens 
to  the  bed  advantage  5  keep  them  to 
one  Stem,  enrich  the  Mould  with 
Hogs-dung  well  rolled,  and  fet  them 
in  a  warm  corner  to  have  flowers.  If 
you  would  have  them  thrive  in  Hedge¬ 
rows,  loofen  the  Earth  at  the  Roots, 
and  manure  it  Spring  and  Autumn, 
leaving  but  a  few  woody  Branches. 

GRANARY  or  GARNER, 
a  Place  where  Corn  is  kept.  See  Corn 
fiored  up. 

GRANGE,  a  Houfe  or  Farm, 
not  only  furniflied  with  neceflary  pla¬ 
ces  for  all  manner  of  Husbandry  ;  as 
Stables  for  Horfes,  Stalls  for  Cattel, 
&c.  but  where  there  are  Granaries 
and  Barns  for  Corn,  Hay-lofts,  &c. 
And  by  the  Grant  of  a  Grange  fuch 
places  will  pafs. 

GRAN1FEROUS  SEED- 
PODS,  fo  Herbalifts  call  thofe  Pods, 
that  bear  fmall  Seeds  like  Grain. 

GRAPES  ;  the  bed  are  the  white, 
and  fweet  with  a  tender  Skin, 

and  without  Stones :  They  are,  when 
ripe,  of  an  hot  and  moid  nature,  and 
ftouriflj  exceedingly,  making  a  Man 
quickly  Fat;  as  is  feen  in  thofe  that 
feeep  and  look  after  Vineyards  :  They 
refrefh  an  inflamed  Liver,  provoke 
prine,  are  good  for  the  Stomach  and 
inward  Parts  ;  yet  being  windy,  they 
diflurb  the  Entrails,  fo  that  they  are 
eaten  before  fdeals3  or  elfe  with 
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Pomegranates,  Oranges,  and  other 
(harp  Food  ,  nay,  if  for  a  few  days 
you  hang  them  up,  they  will  lofe  their 
Windinefs  and  become  better.  For 
other  Particulars  relating  to  this  Fruit, 
See  Vine, 

GRASS-COCKS,  little  Heaps  of 
mow’d  Grafs  in  which  it  lyes  the  fir  A 
day  to  dry.  See  Wind -rows. 

GRAVEL,  See  Sands  Ground. 

GRAVELLING,  befals  a  Horfe 
in  Journeying  by  means  of  little  Gra¬ 
vel -ft  ones,  getting  between  the  Hoof 
and  the  Shooe,  which  fettle  at  the 
quick,  and  there  feder  and  fret.  For 
the  Cure  whereof,  1,  Take  off  his 
Shooe,  and  with  your  Drawing-Iron 
draw  the  place  till  you  come  to  the 
quick  ;  then  pick  out  all  the  Grave], 
crufh  the  Matter  and  Blood  5  and  waih 
the  Sore  clean  with  Copperas-water  ; 
Afterwards  pour  upon  it  Sheeps~tal~ 
low,  and  Bay- fait  melted  together 
fealding  hot ;  dop  up  the  hole  with 
Hurds,  and  fet  the  Shooe  on  again  5 
whereupon  at  two  or  three  times 
drdling  it  will  be  whole  ;  but  do  not 
Travel  your  Horfe  till  he  be  fully 
well ,  neither  let  his  Foot  come  to 
any  wet.  2.  Otherwife  after  the  Gra¬ 
vel  is  got  out,  dop  his  Foot  with 
Horfe-greafe  and  Turpentine  mixed 
together,  pouring  it  into  the  Wound 
|  fcalding-hor.  3.  Or,  “  Take  Horfe- 
u  greafe,  Verjuice,  Bees-wax,  and  the 
u  Juice  of  Houfleek  beat  in  a  Mortar  ; 
then  diflolve  all  together,  dip  Flax 
therein,  and  ufe  this  Remedy  as  the 
other.  4.  TheSorrancemay  be  wafh’d 
u  with  Beer  and  Salt,  or  Chamber-lye 
“  and  Salt,  and  Raiding  hot  Pitch, 
tc  Virgins  wax,  Deer-fuec,  Boars-greafe, 
u  and  the  Juice  of  Houfleek  put  into 
*4  it ;  then  dop  up  the  Sore  with 
Hurds,  and  tack  on  the  Shooe  again. 

5.  Or  elfe  lay  Flax  into  it  dipt  in 
the  White  of  an  Egg;  or  heal  it  with 
the  Powder  of  Gall  and  Tartar  min¬ 
gled  together. 

GRAVELLING  of  Garden- 
Walks.  All  good  Soil  in  them  below  . 
the  roots  of  any  Grafs  or  Weeds  mud 
be  fird  taken  away,  and  then  they  are 
Y  4  to 
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to  be  filled  two  or  three  inches  with 
coarfe  Gravel  unfcreened,  laying  the 
fame  round  and  higher  in  the  middle  ; 
afterwards  roll  it  wpll  with  fcreened 
Gravel,  lay  it  two  inches  more  thick 
thereon,  and  keep  it  in  the  lame  pro¬ 
portion  as  before- mention'd  *  rolling 
it  often  and  well :  But  the  (ides  next 
the  Beds  muft  be  laid  a  foot  and  an 
half  or  two  foot,  according  to  the 
breadth  of  the  Walk,  with  good  Turf, 
from  whence  the  heat  of  the  Sun  can 
not  be  reflected  as  from  the  Gravel, 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  neighbouring 
Flowers  which  would  make  them 
lofe  their  Beauty,  and  their  Leaves 
much  fooner. 

GRAY.  See  Badger. 

GRAY-COLOUR.  See  Colours 
cf  a  Horfe. 

‘  GRAY-HOUND,  a  Hunting- 
dog,  that  deferves  the  firft  place,  by 
reafon  of  his  Swiftnefs,  ftrength  and 
fagacity  in  purfuing  his  Game  $  for 
fu  :h  is  the  nature  of  this  Dog,  that  he 
Is  well  fcenced  to  find  out,  fpeedy  and 
quick  of  Foot  to  follow,  fierce  and 
ftrong  to  overcome  ;  yet  filent^  com¬ 
ing  upon  his  prey  at  unawares.  The 
belt  fort  of  them  has  a  long  Body, 
ftrong  and  pretty  large,  a  neat  (harp 
Head,  fparkling  Eyes,  a  long  Mouth 
and  (harp  Teeth,  little  Ears  with  thin 
Grifties  in  them,  a  ftraighi,  broad 
and  ftrong  Beaft,  his  fore-legs  ftrait 
and  fttort,  his  hinder-legs  long  and 
ftrait,  broad  Shoulders,  round  Ribs, 
ftefhy  Buttocks  biit  not  fat,  a  long  Tail 
ftrong  and  full  of  Sinews. 

Of  this  kind  thofe  are  always  fitteft 
to  be  chofen  among  the  Whelps  that 
weigh  lighted^  for  they’ll  be  fooner  at 
the  Game,  and  fo  hang  upon  it,  hin- 
d’ring  its  fwifcnefs,  till  the  heavier 
and  ftrong  Hounds  come  in  to  offer 
their  Affiftance  5  and  therefore,  befides 
what  has  been  already  faid,  'tis  requi¬ 
site  for  a  Gray-hound  to  have  large 
Sides,  and  a  broad  Midriff,  that  fo  he 
may  take  his  Breath  in  and  out  the 
more  eafily  ;  his  Belly  fhould  alfo  be 
final!,  (which  other  wife  will  obftruft 
the  lwiftnefs  of  his  Gourfe)  his  Legs 
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long,  and  his  Hairs  thin  and  foft : 
The  Huntfman  is  to  lead  thefe  Hounds 
on  his  Left-hand,  if  he  be  a  foot,  and 
on  the  Right,  if  on  Horfe-back  :  The 
beft  time  to  try  and  train  them  to  their 
Game,  is  at  Twelve-Months  old  5 
tho’  fome  begin  fooner  with  them, 
with  the  Males  at  ten,  and  the  Females 
at  eight  Months  old,  which  laft  are 
generally  more  fwifc  than  the  Do  gs: 
They  muft  alfo  be  kept  in  a  Slip, 
while  abroad,  till  they  can  fee  their 
Courfe  5  neither  fhould  you  loofen  a 
young  Dog  till  the  Game  has  been  on 
foot  a  confiderable  time,  left  being 
over-greedy  of  the  Prey,  he  ftrain  his 
Limbs  too  much. 

GRAYLING-FISHING  ;  In 
Angling  for  this  Fifh,  you  are  to  arm 
your  Hook  upon  the  Shank,  with  a 
very  narrow  plate  of  Lead  ;  and  let  it 
be  flendereft  at  the  bent  of  the  Hook, 
that  the  Bait,  which  is  to  be  a  large 
Grafhopper,  may  With  more  eafe  come 
over  to  it :  At  the  point  let  there  be  a 
Cad-bait,  and  keep  the  Bait  in  conti¬ 
nual  Motion,  not  forgetting  to  pull  off 
the  Grafhoppers  Wings  that  are  upper- 
moft.  For  an  excellent  Bait  in 
March  and  April  for  the  Grayling,  take 
a  Jag  tail,  which  is  a  Worm  of  a  pale 
Flefh-colour,  with  a  yellow  Tag  on 
its  Tail,  not  half  an  inch  long,  found 
in  marled  Grounds  and  Meadows  in 
fair  Weather,  but  not  to  be  feen  in 
Cold,  or  after  a  fhower  of  Rain. 

GREASE,  (among  Hunters )  the 
Fat  of  a  Boar  or  Hare,  but  the  former 
hasaddition,  and  is  termed  Bevy-greafe. 

GREASE-MOLTEN,  aDiftem- 
per  to  which  fat  Horfes  are  moft  rub¬ 
ied  •  for  their  tough  (limy  Humours 
fmiftaken  for  melted  Bat)  are  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  a  violent  Motion,  and  a  provi¬ 
dent  ftruggle  of  Nature  thrown  into 
the  Guts,  in  order  to  Evacuation. 
This  Difeafe  is  fometimes  caus’d  by 
hard  Riding,  or  Labour,  or  Over¬ 
heating,  and  then  ’tis  a  difficult  Mat¬ 
ter  to  remedy  it,  yet  fome  Horfes  have 
been  feiz’d  with  it  in  the  Stable,  others 
after  very  moderate  Exercile,  and’, 
others  again  after  a  vehement  agita¬ 
tion 
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tion  of  the  Body  occalion’d  by  Colick 
Pains,  in  all  which  Cafes  the  Cure  is 
the  fame?  It  may  be  known  by  his 
panting  at  the  Bread  and  Girting- 
piace,  and  heaving  at  the  Flank,  which 
will  be  vilible  the  Night  you  bring  him 
in,  and  the  next  Mornings  befides  his 
Body  will  be  very  hot,  and  burning  5 
but  it  is  bed  diicover’d,  by  putting 
one’s  Hand  into  the  Horfe’s  Funda- 
menr,  for  if  the  Greafe  be  molten ,  a 
whitifh  Film  will  cover  the  Excre¬ 
ments  fo  drawn  forth  :  Upon  the  lead 
fufpicion  therefore  Hip  in  your  Hand 
and  Arm  anointed  with  frefli  Butter, 
and  draw  out  not  only  the  Dung,  but 
even  all  the  flitny  Humour:  1.  Hav¬ 
ing  thus  carefully  rak’d  him,  let  him 
blood  in  the  Neck,  and  half  an  hour 
after  inje£t  44  a  Glider  of  two  ounces 
4‘  oi  Benedittum  Laxativum,  one  ounce 
44  of  Sal  Gemma,  (or  Sal  Polycbreftum , 
or  the  Scoria  of  Liver  of  Antimony ) 
44  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  Ho- 
44  ney  of  Violets,  all  diffolved  in  two 
44  quarts  of  the  common  Decofrion  ; 
44  adding  Emetick  Wine  and  the  Urine 
44  of  a  found  Man,  of  each  a  Pine, 
Then  walk  him  gently  for  half  an 
he>ur,  to  make  the  Glider  work  :  After 
that,  give  him  about  “  half  a  pint 
14  of  the  Juice  of  Houfleek,  mixt  with 
11  a  pint  of  White- wine,  walking 
u  him  gently  the  fpace  of  an  hour  ; 
for  the  faid  Juice  cools,  cleanfes  and 
heals  at  the  fame  time.  That  done, 
repeat  the  Glider,  and  endeavour  by 
all  means  to  retrieve  his  Appetite. 
2.  The  following  Glider  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  adminifter’d  with  very  good 
Succefs  .*  After  you  have  rak’d  your 
Horfe,  and  allow’d  him  fome  time  to 
red,  cut  the  Neck  of  a  young  Sheep 
or  great  Lamb  in  the  Stable,  receive 
the  Blood  into  a  hot  Pipe,  and  injeft 
it  warm  by  way  of  Clyder,  to  be  re¬ 
peated  every  twelve  hours,  indead  of 
all  others  ;  for  it  moidens  and  tem¬ 
pers  the  Guts,  and  is  feldom  or  never 
thrown  out  till  the  ufual  time  of 
Dunging,  when  it  appears  clotted 
tmong  the  Excrements.  3.  44  Take 
*  three  pints  of  Bran,  of  Sugar-loaf 
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44  powder’d  fine,  three  ounces ;  Hive- 
44  honey  four  ounces,  of  Cordial 

Powder,  one  ounce  $  and  give  him 
44  the  Mixture.  4.  In  cafe  the  Greafe 
be  fallen  into  his  Legs  5  after  Blood¬ 
letting,  44  Take  a  pint  of  White- wine, 
44  half  a  pint  of  Sallet-oii  ;  of  Rhu- 
44  barb  and  Aloes,  two  drams  5  Sena 
44  and  Bay-berries,  of  each  half  an 
lS  ounce,  of  Agarick,  three  dams? 
“  Saffron,  two  drams,  Duck  or  Duke- 
44  powder,  and  Cordial  Powder,  of 
44  each  two  drams  :  Reduce  the  hard 
Subdances  to  Powder,  and  mingle  all 
well  together,  adding  four  ounces  of 
Hive  honey ,  in  order  to  give  it  die 
Bead,  when  heated  blood-warm  over 
the  Fire  5  But  let  him  fad  three  hours 
before,  and  three  hours  after  5  and 
let  his  Drink  be  either  a  fweet  Mafb, 
or  white  Water,  for  five  or  fix  Days, 
and  indead  of  Oats  let  Bread  be  made 
for  him,  or  prepared  Bran  •,  but  if 
you  give  him  Oats,  put  among  them 
fome  Fenugreek  bruifed.  5-  Another 
very  good  Medicine  is  this  5  44  Take 
44  an  ounce  of  the  bell :  Succatrine  Aloes9 
44  that  can  be  got,  half  an  ounce  of 
44  Cream  of  Tartar,  beat  to  powder, 
44  With  as  much  powder  of  Liquorifh, 
44  Flower  of  Brimdone  and  Ginger,  as 
44  will  lye  upon  a  Groat :  Let  them 
44  be  mixed  together,  and  worked  up 
44  at  fird  in  a  little  frefh  Butter*  them 
divide  the  whole  into  three  equal 
Parts,  and  cover  every  one  with  frelh 
Butter,  to  keep  the  bitter  tade  of  the 
Aloes  from  being  offenfive  :  The  Balls 
fhould  be  about  die  bignefs  of  a  Wadi- 
ball,  thick  in  the  middle,  and  taper¬ 
ing  at  each  'end,  and  put  upon  a  Stick 
that  is  not  cut  too  fharp  ;  give  diem 
your  Horfe  in  the  Morning  fading, 
with  a  fmall  Hornful  of  warm  Beer, 
after  each,  to  make  them  pafs  down 
the  better,  and  let  him  have  moderate 
Exercife. 

6.  When  the  Difeafe  is  of  long 
ftanding,  bleed  your  Horfe,  and  half 
an  hour  after,  give  him  two  Stinking 
Pills  in  a  pint  of  White-wine  or  oi 
Beer ,  if  it  be  in  Summer;  an  hour 
after,  exhibit  the  fame  Dole,  and  after 
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a  like  interval  repeat  it  again.  Half 
m  hour  after  the  lad  Dofe,  injeft  the 
following  Glider  :  Boil  two  ounces 
of  the  Scoria:  or  Dregs  of  Lfoer  of 
Antimony ,  reduc’d  to  fine  powder, 
46  in  five  pints  of  B?er  or  Whay  ; 
46  after  two  or  three  brisk  Walms, 
remove  the  Veftel  from  die  Fire, 
w  and  adding  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
u  of  freQi  Butter,  make  ule  of  die 
Glider  blood-warm  ;  for  want  of 
this  Glider,  a  piece  of  Soap  may  be 
thruft  into  the  Fundament.  7.  If  the 
Didemper  be  extremely  violent,  and 
the  HorCe  very  reftlefs,  or  troubled 
with  a  vehement  palpitation  of  the 
Heart  ;  and  if  a  great  deal  of  Slime 
Is  drawn  out  of  his  Fundament,  give 
him  a  Glider  of  Sheeps-blood  warm 
every  two  hours  :  If  the  violence  of 
the  Difeafe  dill  continue,  it  will  be 
expedient  to  let  him  have  three  Dotes 
of  the  Pills,  two  or  three  hours  after 
the  lad  of  the  former  Dofes,  without 
any  apprehenfion  of  the  ill  Confequen- 
ces  of  giving  fo  large  a  Dofe  ;  for  the 
heat  of  thefe  Pills  is  qualify’d  by  the 
Antimony  and  the  fixed  Salt  with 
which  they  abound  :  If  this  Difeafe 
be  accompany’d  with  a  running  of 
much  Matter  at  the  Nofe,  it  is  a  fign 
of  Death,  efpecially  if  the  Humours 
are  frothy.  As  to  the  manner  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  Pills  but  now  mention’d. 
See  Tills  Stinking . 

GREAT  HARE,  (among  Hun¬ 
ters)  a  Hare  in  the  third  Year  of  her 
Age. 

GREEN-EINCH,  a  Bird  of  a 
very  mean  Song,  yet  kept  by  many  for 
its  cheapnefs  and  hardinefs,  and  by 
mod  People  to  ring  the  Bells,  being  a 
good-body’d  heavy  Bird.  They  are 
plentiful  in  every  Country,  and  breed 
the  fillied  of  any,  commonly  making 
their  Neds  by  the  Highway-fide, 
where  every  Boy  finds  and  dedroys 
them  at  fir  ft,  till  the  Hedges  are  pretty 
well  cover’d  with  green  Leaves ;  but 
they  ufually  fit  very  early  in  the 
Spring,  before  the  Hedges  have  Leaves 
upon  them,  and  build  with  green 
Mofs  shat  grows  at  the  bottom  of  the 
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Hedges,  quilting  their  Neds  very  for- 
rily  on  the  infide  ;  nay,  they  are  often 
fo  flight  that  a  great  Wind  (hakes 
them  to  pieces,  and  drops  both  the 
young  Ones  and  Eggs.  However, 
they  hatch  three  times  a  Year,  and 
the  young  are  very  hardy  to  bring  up  : 
They  may  be  fed  with  White-bread 
and  Rape  foaked,  and  are  very  apt  to 
take  the  Whidle  rather  than  any  other 
Birds  Song,  but  they’ll  never  kill 
themfelves  with  Singing  or  Whidling. 
The  Green  finch  is  feldom  fubjeft  to 
any  Difeafe,  but  co  be  too  grofs,  there 
being  none  of  the  Seed  birds  fo  like 
him  for  growing  fo  excelfive  Fat,  if 
you  give  him  Hemp-feeds  ;  for  then  he 
is  good  for  nothing  but  the  Spit,  let 
him  therefore  have  none  but  Rape- 
feed. 

GREEN-HOUSES  ;  certain 
Houfes  necefifary  for  many  choice 
Greens  that  will  not  bear  the  Winter's 
Cold  abroad  in  our  Climate.  They 
are  of  late  built  as  Ornaments  to 
Gardens,  as  well  as  Confervatories 
for  tender  Plants.  They  ought  to  be 
open  to  the  South,  or  very  little  de¬ 
clining  to  the  Eaft  or  Weft;  the  height 
and  breadth  of  each  about  twelve  Foor, 
and  the  length  according  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Plants  intended  to  be  kept 
therein.  It  inuft  by  no  means  be 
Piaifter’d  within  with  Lime  and  Hair  ; 
for  dampnefs  is  obferv’d  to  continue 
longer  on  fueh  Plaifter  than  on  Bricks 
or  Wainfcot.  One  part  of  it  may 
have  Trills  under  the  Floor  to  convey 
warmth  from  the  Stoves  on  the  back- 
hide  of  the  Houfe,  the  better  to  fecure 
it  from  cold  or  dampnefs  ;  and  this 
to  be  referved  for  the  moil  tender 
Plants,  being  judg’d  much  better  than 
1  Fires  hanged  up,  or  plac’d  in  holes 
on  the  Floor,  as  has  been  practiced  5 
tho’  in  very  hard  Weather  that  Me¬ 
thod  may  be  fometimes  us’d  in  the 
other  part  of  the  Houfe.  The  Char¬ 
coals  fet  in  Pans  fhould  be  well  burnt 
before  they  are  put  into  the  Houfes,  - 
aad  Coals  of  Wood-fire  or  Ovens 
will  ferve  very  well  5  Some  have  Glafs- 
doors,  Cafements,  or  Sadies,  but 

Canvas- 
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Canvas  Doors  are  reckon’d  more  con¬ 
venient  :  However,  they  are  to  be 
plac'd  at  fuch  diftance  from  the  Wain- 
fcot-doors,  that  Mats  may  be  fet  up 
before  them  in  extreme  hard  Wea¬ 
ther.  If  Canvas  Doors  are  us’d,  they 
may  be  made  to  take  off  and  put  on  at 
pleafure. 

But  the  cheapefi:  fort  of  Green - 
Houfe  is,  to  dig  in  dry  Ground  that 
is  not  annoy’d  with  any  fpring  or 
foak  of  Water,  as  for  a  Cellar  or 
Vault  about  fix  Foot  deep,  ten  Foot 
broad,  and  of  fuch  length  as  is  necef¬ 
fary  to  contain  the  Plants  to  be  lain 
therein.  Wall  up  the  fides  with 
Brick,  and  at  one  end  of  the  whole 
breadth  make  a  pair  of  Stairs,  for 
two  Perfons  to  carry  large  Boxes  or 
Cafes  up  and  down  between  them  * 
but  if  a  Crane  be  us’d,  a  Ladder  will 
do  without  Stairs.  The  Cover  muff 
be  made  of  Featheridge  Board  in  the 
nature  of  feveral  Doors,  with  Hinges 
fixed  thereon,  to  be  put  on  Hooks 
fatten'd  in  a  piece  of  Timber  lying 
on  the  North- fide,  raifed  a  foot  high¬ 
er  than  the  South-fide,  fo  as  by  a 
little  (helving  the  Cover  may  the  bet¬ 
ter  carry  off  Rain-water  ;  Let  there 
be  alfo  a  Joitt  put  for  them  to  reft 
upon  between  every  pair  of  Doors  5 
And  farther,  to  the  South-end  or  fore¬ 
part  of  each  Door  a  Rope  or  two  mutt 
be  fatten’d,  and  a  frame  of  two  Rails 
on  the  North-tide  of  the  Confervato- 
ry,  that  the  Ropes  may  be  drawn  over 
one  Rail  to  raife  the  Doors  from  0- 
pening  the  Cover,  and  be  fatten’d  to 
the  other  Rail  when  the  Door  is  at 
the  neceffary  height;  by  which  means 
according  to  the  Seafon,  the  Doors 
may  be  raifed,  and  ftand  at  what  height, 
and  as  few  or  many  as  are  neceffary  to 
admit  the  Air  and  Sun  beams  to  the 
Plants.  Fern,  or  fome  other  kind  of 
Straw,  in  very  fharp  Weather,  may 
be  laid  on  the  top  of  the  Boards,  to 
prevent  the  Wind’s  piercing  thro’. 

GREEN-HUE,  (in  the  Xoreft- 
Zaw)  fignifies  every  thing  that  grows 
green  within  the  Foreft  5  and  is  alfo 
call’d  Pert  5  which  fee. 

*  f  1  '~r\  '• 


G  R  E  E  N  1 N  G,  a  good  Apple  of 
a  green  Colour,  that  keeps  to  a  fecond 
Year. 

GREEN  OINTMENT,  a 
Medicine  us’d  in  the  Cure  of  Horfes; 
whereof  there  are  feveral  forts  made 
after  this  manner  ;  Put  Rojin  into  a 
dean  Skillet  to  the  quantity  of  a 
Walnut,  which  being  melted,  flip  in 
the  like  quantity  of  Wax  ;  and  when 
that  is  diffoly’d,  add  half  a  pound  of 
dry’d  Htgs-greafe  ;  that  being  likewife 
melted,  put  in  one  fpoonful  of  com¬ 
mon  Engiifh  Honey.  As  foon  as  thefe 
Ingredients  are  melted  and  well  ftirr’d 
together,  add  half  a  pound  of  ordi¬ 
nary  Turpentine  ;  which  being  melted, 
remove  the  Skillet  from  the  Fire,  and 
put  in  an  ounce  of  Ferdegreafe  in  fine 
Powder,  and  ttir  all  together  ;  but 
take  care  it  do  not  run  over,  becaufe 
the  Verdegreafe  will  occafion  its  ri¬ 
ling  :  Then  fee  the  Veffel  again  upon 
the  Fire  till  it  begins  to  limper,  at 
which  inftant  it  is  to  be  taken  off  ; 
for  if  you  let  it  boil  too  much,  ’twill 


turn  red,  nay,  loole  its  healing  virtue, 
and  become  corrofive ;  that  done,  drain 
it  thro’  a  Cloth  into  an  earthen  Pot, 
and  keep  it  clofe  cover’d  for  ufe.  The 
admirable  Quality  of  this  Ointment 
is  to  cieafe  Wounds,  tho’  ever  fo  foul, 
or  infeffed  with  dead,  proud,  fpungy 
or  corrupt  Flelh,  to  carnify  and  heal 
abundantly,  and  withal  1b  firmly  and 
effeffually,  as  to  break  forth  no  more; 
as  alfo  to  draw  Thorns,  Splinters, 
Nails,  c %rc.  out  of  the  Flelh.  2.  A- 
nother  Green  Ointment  made  in  May , 
for  the  curing  of  all  kinds  of  Strains, 
Aches,  Burns,  Scalds  and  Swellings 
whatever,  in  any  part  of  the  Body  is 
prepared  thus  :  u  Take  half  a  pound 
“  of  Rue,  Wormwood,  red  Sage  and 
tc  young  Bay-leaves  beat  very  well  in 
<c  a  Mortar  ;  then  take  four  pounds 
tC  of  frelh  Sheeps  fuet,  and  work  it 
i(  and  the  Herbs  throughly  together, 
{(  with  your  Hand,  till  they  be  ira- 
“  hody’d,  and  become  one  jMafs  *  on 
t{  which  pour  two  quarts  of  Sallet- 
tc  oil,  and  work  that  likewife,  till  it. 

be  all  of  one  confidence  and  colour  - 
*  which 
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which  thereupon  put  into  a  new  ear¬ 
then  Pot,  and  let  it  Hand  cover’d  eight 
Days :  Then  boil  all  over  a  gentle 
Tire  two  Hours  or  more  ;  after  which, 
put  in  four  ounces  of  Oil  of  Spike, 
and  let  that  boil  as  long  ;  to  know 
whether  it  be  well  boil’d,  flip  a  drop 
thereof  upon  a  Plate,  and  if  it  appear 
£>f  a  fair  green  hue,  ’ds  enough;  af¬ 
terwards  drain  the  Liquor  thro1  2 
new  Canvas,  and  lay  it  up  in  an  ear¬ 
then  Pot  ;  it  will  keep  good  feven  or 
eight  Tears.  5.  For  a  third  Green 
Ointment^  to  heal  any  old  or  frelh 
Wound,  44  Take  a  handful  of  Rofe- 
u  mary,  Wound-wort,  Red-Sage, 
ffc  Mug- wort,  Comfrey,  Rue  and  Sou- 
6C  thern-wood  5  cut  thefe  fmall,  and 
u  boil  them  in  a  pound  . and  a  half  of 
84  May- butter,  with  the  like  quantity 
64  of  Sbeeps-fuet  :  That  done,  drain 
out  the  Ointment  from  the  Herbs,  put 
it  into  a  Pot,  and  prel'erve  it  to  be  us’d 
as  occasion  ferves. 

GREEN-SILVER,  a  Duty  of 
one  Half-penny  paid  yearly  tq  the  Lord 
of  the  Manour  of  Writ  tie  in  J Ejjex^  by 
every  Tenant  whofe  Fore-door  opens 
to  Greenbury. 

GRICE,  a  young  wild  Boar. 

GRID  ELI  N,  a  fort  of  Colour 
confiding  of  White  and  Red. 

GRIG,  the  fmalled  kind  of  Eel,  a 
Fifth 

GRINDEL-STONE,  a  tthkilh 
Greet,  of  which  there  are  feveral 
forts,  fome  more  rough,  and  others 
^ery  fmooth. 

GRIP  or  GRIPE,  a  fmall  Ditch 
cut  a-crofs  a  Meadow  or  ploughed 
Land,  in  order  to  drain  it. 

GRIPE,  a  Handful  ;  as  a  Gripe  of 
Corn  ;  alfo  a  Pain  in  the  Guts.  See 
Colick. 

GRISLY  SEEDS,  the  skinny, 
thin  fiat  Seeds  of  Plants,  fo  called  by 
Herbalifis, 

GRiSSEL.  See  Colours  of  a 
Morfi. 

GRIST,  Corn  ground,  or  fit  for 
grinding,  Flower,  Meal. 

To  GROAN,  to  make  a  lamen¬ 
table  Noife,  to  figh  deeply,  Among 
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Torefters,  a  Buck  is  faid  to  Groan  or 
Troat,  when  he  makes  a  Noife  at 
Rutting -  time. 

GROAT,  an  Englifh  Silver-Coin 
worth  four  Pence,  or  the  fame  Value 
in  other  Money. 

GROATS,  Oats  after  the  Hulls 
are  off,  or  great  Oat-meal. 

GROOM,  is  a  Perfon  that  looks 
after  Horfes,  and  fhould  demean  him- 
felf  after  fo  gentle  and  kind  a  manner 
towards  his  Horfe,  as  that  he  may 
even  doat  upon  him  ;  for  a  Horfe  is 
the  mod  loving  Creature  to  Man  of  all 
other  Brutes,  and  in  every  refpeft 
more  obedient  :  If  therefore  he  be 
mildly  dealt  with,  his  Kindnefs  will 
be  reciprocal  ^  but  in  Cafe  the  Keeper 
be  harfh  and  cholerick,  the  Horfe  will 
be  put  by  his  patience,  become  rebel¬ 
lious,  and  fall  to  biting  and  driking. 
Thus  the  Groom  fhould  continually 
toy,  dally,  and  play  with  his  Horfe  5 
always  talking  and  fpeaking  pieafant 
Words  to  him;  he  fhould  lead  him 
abroad  in  the  Sun-fhine,  then  run, 
Icope,  and  fhew  him  all  the  delight  he 
can  :  He  mud  alfo,  duly  curry,  comb 
and  drefs  him*,  wipe  away  the  dud, 
pick  and  clean  him ;  feed,  pamper 
and  cherilh  him  ;  and  be  condantly 
employ’d  in  doing  fomewhat  about 
him,  as  looking  to  his  Heels,  taking 
up  his  Feet,  rubbing  upon  the  Soles, 
e ire.  Nay,  he  fhould  keep  him  fo  well 
drefs’d,  as  that  he  may  almod  fee  hi9 
own  Face  upon  his  Coat ;  he  mud 
like  wife  keep  his  Feet  Hopped  and 
daily  anointed,  his  Heels  tree  from 
Scratches  and  other  Sorrances,  ever 
having  a  watchful  Eye  upon  him,  and 
overfee  all  his  A&ions,  as  well  Feed¬ 
ing  as  Drinking ;  that  fo  no  inward 
Infirmity  may  feize  upon  him,  but 
that  he  may  be  able  to  difeover  it,  and 
endeavour  to  compafs  the  Cure. 

G  R  O  O  T,  a  Dutch  Coin,  of  which 
two  make  one  Stiver,  and  20  Stivers 
one  Guilder,  or  i  s.  10  d.  Sterling. 

GROOVE  or  GROVE,  a  deep 
Pit  or  Hole  funk  in  the  Ground,  to 
fearch  for  Minerals. 

To  GRQPEj,  to  fed  untowardly. 

*  ~  GROPE 
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GROPE  or  TICKLE,  a  kind 
of  Filhing,  by  putting  ones  Hand  in¬ 
to  the  Water-holes  where  Fifh  lye, 
and  tickling  them  about  the  Gills  ^ 
by  which  means  they’ll  become  fo 
quiet,  that  a  Man  may  take  them  in 
his  Hand,  and  caft  them  to  Land,  or 
if  large  Fifh,  he  may  thru!!  his  Fin¬ 
gers  into  their  Gills  and  bring  them 
out. 

A  GROSS,  is  the  quantity  of 
T welve  Dozen. 

GROSS  WEIGHT,  the  Weight 
or  Merchandizes  or  Goods,  with  their 
Dufl:  and  Drofs  •,  as  alfo  of  the  Bag, 
Cheft,  Frail  or  other  thing,  wherein 
they  are  contain’d  5  out  of  which 
Grofs-weight,  allowance  is  to  be  made 
for  Tare  and  Tret.  See  thofe  Arti¬ 
cles. 

GROUND:  In  order  to  pre¬ 
pare  it  for  Planting,  take  the  follow¬ 
ing  Rules  and  Obfervations.  1.  Thir¬ 
ty  or  forty  Yards  fquare  is  abundantly 
enough  for  what  you  intend  for  your  1 
bed  Garden,  where  you  would  have 
your  choice!!  Fruits  and  Flowers 
grow ;  for  more  would  caufe  much 
uneafinefs  to  have  it  kept  and  managed 
as  it  ought  to  be.  2.  After  your  Plat¬ 
form  is  laid  out,  and  you  have  dif- 
pofed  the  Walks  of  Gravel  and  Grafs 
as  you  think  fir,  you  rauft  then  haften 
to  build  the  Walls,  that  your  Fruit- 
trees  may  be  ready  to  plant  in  Oliober  $ 
and  in  the  mean  time  be  digging 
your  Ground ,  to  mellow  all  Summer 
and  Winter.  g.  As  for  thofe  Perfons 
who  find  a  Garden-place  already 
mounded,  but  full  of  noifome  Weeds, 
their  firft  care  muft  be  to  deftroy  them ; 
fo  that  what  is  afterwards  fown  or 
planted  may  not  perifti  by  their  fpread- 
ing  rank  Growth.  Several  Methods 
have  been  propofed  for  this  purpofe, 
fuch  as  fowing  the  Ground  thick  with 
Turneps,  Hemp,  &c.  but  no  way  is 
fo  effeftua],  as  laying  the  whole  Plot 
fallow  all  the  Summer,  by  digging  it 
over  two  or  three  (.feveral  times,  al¬ 
ways  taking  care  to  do  it  in  the 
grCateft  Heats  and  Drought  :  This 
not  only  never  fails  to ,  kill  all  the 
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Weeds,  but  it  even  mellows  and  en¬ 
riches  the  Soil  exceedingly  $  as  is  well 
known  to  mod:  Farmers  and  Husband- 
men.  4.  Before  the  Trees  are  plan¬ 
ted,  tinlefs  the  Ground  be  extraordi¬ 
nary  rich,  you  are  to  dig  a  Hole  o£ 
four  foot  fquare,  and  two  foot  deep, 
which  muft  be  filled  up  again  with 
Dung  and  good  Mould  for  each  Tree 
you  intend  to  plant :  If  your  Ground 
be  Marl  or  ftiff  Clay,  you  fhould  gee 
together  all  die  Rubbifh  you  can,  o£ 
Lime,  Stone,  fmall  pieces  of  Brick 
and  Tile,  Coal-afhes  and  Drift-fand, 
to  mingle  with  your  .beft  Mould  and 
Dung  j  fo  that  the  Clay  may  not 
change  it  to  its  own  Nature  ;  then 
fill  up  the  Hole  with  this  half  a  Foot 
higher  than  the  reft  of  the  Level,  re« 
membring  to  preferve  fome  of  the  fi¬ 
ne!!  Mould  near  the  top,  free  from 
Dung,  to  fee  your  Tree  in,  5.  If 
your  Soil  be  not  over-rich,  but  hun« 
gry  Gravel  or  Sand,  you  are  to  fill 
up  the  Holes  with  the  beft  rotten 
Horfe-dong  or  Cow-muck  you  can 
get,  together  with  the  richeft  Mould. 
Thus  when  your  Holes  cleared  from 
Weeds  are  prepar'd  and  fill’d  up  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Directions  but  now 
laid  down  ^  put  an  upright  Stick  in 
the  middle  of  every  Hole,  for  a  Mark 
where  to  fix  the  Trees  in  the  defigned 
Order.  6.  Nothing  is  more  agreeable 
to  the  Roots  of  a  young  Tree  than 
untry’d  vlould  or  Earth,  fuch  as  lias 
not  within  the  compafs  of  an  Age 
been  turned  up  either  with  Plough 
or  Spade,  which  may  eafily  be  found 
in  mod  Lordfhips :  But  fome  more 
efpecially  recommend  that  which  is 
generally  call’d  a  W'afte  or  Common, 
whereon  Cattel  have  us’d  to  ftand 
either  for  Shelter  or  Convenience  :  For 
the  nature  and  richnefs  of  this  Land 
having  never  been  exhaufted  by  the 
over-fpreading  growth  of  Shrub's, 
Plants,  or  larger  Weeds,  there  is  a 
ftrange  and  uncommon  Fruitfulnefs 
in  it,  even  more  than  is  ordinarily  to 
be  met  with  in  any  other  rich  Com¬ 
pounds  of  made  Earths  :  And  there¬ 
fore  the  greater  quantity  of  this,  you 

put 
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put  into  the  Places  where  you  would 
plant  fuch  young  Trees,  the  better  ^ 
always  obferving  to  pare  off  a  thin 
upper  Turf,  and  then  dig  only  one 
Spit-deep  lor  that  purpofe.  7.  Tis 
perfeft  murdering  a  young  Tree,  to 
fet  it  in  the  fame  Place  and  Soil  where 
an  old  one  once  had  grown  $  and 
upon  that  account,  more  than  ordinary 
Care  ought  to  be  taken  to  replenifh 
the  Place  with  this  new  untry’d 
Mould,  as  far  as  the  old  Roots  went, 
or  at  leaft  as  far  as  new  ones  need  to 
go.  8.  In  cafe  your  good  Soil  be 
very  (hallow,  or  that  your  Garden 
lye  over-wet  or  moift,  it  is  a  fafe 
and  ready  Expedient,  to  lay  Bricks  or 
Tiles  all  over  the  bottom  of  your 
Trench,  to  hinder  the  Roots  from 
(hiking  downwards,  and  fo  occafion 
their  fpreading  into  the  richer  Soil  5 
for  *tis  a  general  Rule  in  Gardening,' 
that  the  more  Horizontally,  either! 
Roots  or  Branches  of  Fruit-trees  run, 
the  better  they  anfwer  the  purpofes  of 
bearing  Fruit.  9.  ’Tis  advifeable  for! 
thofe  that  have  Gardens  or  Orchards,  j 
lying  upon  a  fpewy,  wet,  or  Clay 
Soil,  to  make  a  pretty  many  conveni¬ 
ent  Drains,  which  may  be  done  at  a 
very  fmall  Expence,  only  by  digging 
Trenches  two  or  three  Foot  deep, 
leading  to  the  lower  Ground,  and! 
then  turning  in  Pebbles  or  any  rough! 
or  rubbifii  Stones,  over  which  fpread 
fome  fmall  green  Boughs,  and  throw 
the  Earth  again  upon  them.  This 
will  effectually  drain  your  Garden, 
and  has  been  experienced  to  lad  many 
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GROUND- ANGLING,  a 
filhing  under  Water  without  a  Float  J 
only  with  a  plumb  of  Lead  or  a  Bul¬ 
let,  which  is  better,  becaufe  it  will 
roll  on  the  Ground  \  this  Method  of 
filhing  is  mod  expedient  in  cold 
Weather,  when  the  Fifh  fwim  very 
low.  The  Bullet  is  to  be  plac  d  a- 
bout  nine  Inches  from  the  baited  Hook  ; 
the  top  mud  be  very  gentle,  that  the 
Fifh  may  more  eafily  run  away  with 
the  Bait,  and  not  be  fear’d  with  the 
ftiffnefs  of  the  Rod :  You  mud  not 
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ftrike,  as  foon  as  you  feel  the  Fifh 
bite,  but  Hack  your  Line  a  little,  that 
he  may  the  better  fwallow  the  Bait 
and  Hook.  As  for  the  Tackle,  it 
fliould  be  fine  and  flender,  ftrong  and 
big  Lines  only  ferving  to  fright  the 
Fish.  The  Morning  and  Pivening  are 
the  chiefed  Seafons  for  the  Ground- 
line  for  Trout  $  but  if  the  Day  prove 
cloudy,  or  the  Water  muddy,  you 
may  fifh  at  Ground  all  the  day. 

GROUND-PLUMBING,  is  to 
find  out  the  depth  of  Water  in  fifh- 
ingj  for  which  end,  you  fhould  carry 
a  Musket  bullet  with  an  hole  made 
through  it,  or  any  other  fort  of  Plum¬ 
met,  which  mud  be  tied  to  a  ftrong 
twid  and  hung  on  the  Hook ;  by 
which  means  the  Bufinefs  will  be  ef¬ 
fected. 

GROUPA  DE  (in  Horfe man fhif) 
a  lofty  kind  of  Management,  and  high¬ 
er  than  the  ordinary  Curvets. 

GRQWSE,  a  fort  of  Fowl  com¬ 
mon  in  the  North  of  England,  and 
elfe where.  See  Cafirel. 

GROWTH  -  HALF-PENNY, 
a  Rate  paid  in  fome  places  for  Tithe 
of  every  fat  Beaft,  as  an  Ox,  Sheep, 
&c. 

GRUBBAGE  or  GRUBAX, 
a  Tool  to  grub  up  Roots  of  Trees, 
Weeds,  &c. 

GRUBBING  A  COCK  5  a 
term  ufed  by  Cock-fighters  for  the 
cutting  off  the  Cock’s  Feathers  under 
the  Wings  :  This  is  a  thing  not  to  be 
done  according  to  Cock-Pit-Law,  nei¬ 
ther  to  cut  off  his  Feathers  in  any 
handling-place, 

GRU  MOD'S,  full  of  Clots  or 
Lumps  ^  whence  Grumous  Roots  are  ta¬ 
ken  by  Herbal ifis  for  fuch  as  are  knot¬ 
ty,  kernel  ly,  and  faften’d  to  one 
Plead. 

GUDGEON  and  GUDGEON- 
FISHING^  this  Fifh  tho’  fmall, 
is  of  fo  pleafant  a  tade  as  to  be  very 
little  inferiour  to  the  Smelt.  They 
Spawn  three  or  four  times  in  the  Sum- 
mer-feafon,  and  their  feeding  is  much 
like  the  Barbel’s  in  Streams  and  on 
Gravel,  flighting  all  manner  of  Flies  ; 
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buc  they  are  eafily  taken  with  a  fmdll 
red  Worm,  fiftiing  near  the  Ground  ; 
and  being  a  Leather-mouthed  Fifti 
will  not  eafily  be  off  the  Hook,  when 
{truck.  The  Gudgeon  may  be  filhed 
.for  with  Float,  the  Hook  being  on 
the  Ground  5  or  by  Hand,  with  a  run¬ 
ning  Line  on  the  Ground,  without 
Cork  or  Float. 

But  tho’  the  fmall  red  Worm  afore- 
faid  is  the  belt  bait  for  this  Fifh,  yet 
Wafps,  Gentles,  and  Cad-bits  will  do 
very  well  5  you  may  alfo  fifh  for  Gud¬ 
geons  with  two  or  three  Hooks  at 
once,  and  find  very  pleafant  fport 
where  they  rife  any  thing  large  : 
When  you  Angle  for  them,  ftir  up 
the  Sand  or  Gravel  with  a  long  Pole, 
which  will  make  them  gather  to  that 
place,  and  bite  fafter  and  with  more 
eagernefs. 

GUILD  or  GILD,  a  Tribute, 
Tax  or  Fine ;  Alfo  a  Society,  Com¬ 
munity,  or  Company  of  Men  incorpo¬ 
rated  by  the  King’s  Authority. 

GUILD-MERCHANT,  a  Li¬ 
berty  or  Privilege,  whereby  Merchants 
are  enabled  to  Gold  certain  Pleas  of 
Land  within  their  own  Precinft . 

GUILDER,  a  Coin  of  h 
containing  20  Stuyvers ,  or  Dutch 
Pence,  and  current  (according  to  the 
Courfe  of  Exchange')  fometimes  at 
is.  10  d.  Englifi)  and  fometimes  at 
2  s.  or  more.  The  Guilder  of  No - 
remberg  is  worth  1  s.  id.  and  the  Po- 
lijh  Guilder  of  do  Creutiners ,  amounts 
to  4  5.  2  d. 

GUINEA  or  GUINEY,  a 
Kingdom  of  Africa ,  fome  Parts  of 
which  produce  good  ftore  of  Gold. 
Alfo  a  known  Gold-Coin,  current  at 
I  l.  I  s.  6  d  Value  at  Standard-rate, 
1  /.  weighing  5  Penny-weight,  9-? 
Grains. 

GUM,  is  nothing  but  a  fpurted 
Sap  fubjeff  to  Corruption  from  the 
time  it  ceal'es  to  be  endofed  in  its 
ordinary  Channels  that  lie  between 
the  Wood  and  the  Bark.  It  is  a 
Fruit-diftemper,  but  when  it  only  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  Branch  of  a  Peach-tree, 
or  other  S lone-fruits,  »tis  eafily  cured, 
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by  cutting  the  faid  Branch  two  or 
three  inches  below  the  parts  fo  dt- 
ftemper’d  5  by  which  means,  the  Gan- 
green  is  prevented  from  extending 
further,  as  it  would  infallibly  do  if 
it  ftuck  about  the  Bud  or  Graft, 
and  all  over  the  Stem,  or  on  molt 
of  the  Roots :  When  this  Diftem- 
per  affe&s  the  Pern,  it  often  cures 
itfelf  by  a  Knob,  ora  continuation  of 
new  Bark,  which  extends  over  the 
Bark  fo  wounded  :  A  Plaifler  o£ 
Cow-dung  cover’d  over  with  a  piece 
of  Linnen  is  fometimes  laid  over  it 
till  the  Wound  be  clofed  :  But  whea 
the  Gum  proceeds  from  the  infide, 
it’s  incurable  on  the  Rem,  or  roots  s 
And  when  unfortunately  it  attacks  the 
part  where  the  Tree  is  grafted,  which 
is  often  hid  under-ground,  it  fpreads 
round  about  that  graft  without  any 
body’s  obferving  it,  (for  the  Tree 
continues  in  a  good  condition  while 
there  remains  any  paflfage  for  the  Sap) 
and  then  the  Tree  dies  fuddenly. 

G  U  N-P  O  W  D  E  R  5  a  thing  whol¬ 
ly  unknown  to  the  Ancients,  is  now 
made  in  moft  parts  of  the  World, 
and  compos’d  of  Saltpeter ,  Sulphur* 
and  Charcoal .  For  your  Saix-peter,  be 
fure  to  chufe  that  which  is  pure,  with 
fair  and  large  Cryftals  or  Shootings  ; 
but  if  it  fhould  not  prove  good,  it 
may  be  purify’d  by  removing  its  fixe 
or  common  Salt  and  Earthy  parts, 
viz,.  Take  ten  pounds  of  Nitre ,  let  it 
be  diffolved  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
fair  Water ,  then  fettled  and  filtrated, 
and  next  evaporated  in  a  Glafs  or 
glazed  Earthen  Veflfel,  to  the  diminu¬ 
tion  of  half,  or  till  a  Pellicle  or  thiri 
skin  appear  upon  it ;  when  the  Veflei 
may  be  taken  off  from  the  Fire,  and 
fet  in  a  Cellar  to  be  cool  and  quiet  ; 
in  twenty-four  hours  the  Cryftals  will 
(hoot,  which  feparate  from  the  Liquor  5 
the  Liquor  may  in  like  manner  be 
cryftalliz’d  feveral  times,  till  all  the 
Salt  be  drawn  forth  :  This  being  done, 
put  it  into  a  Kettle,  and  that  upon  a 
Furnace  with  a  moderate  Fire,  which 
gradually  encreafe  to  fuch  a  degree  6f 
heat  till  it  begins  to  fmoke,  evapo¬ 
rate, 
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rate,  iofe  its  humidity,  and  grow  veiy 
white:  It  mud  be  kept  continually 
ftirring  with  a  Wooden  or  Iron- Ladle 
for  fear  it  fhould  return  to  its  former 
Figure,  whereby  its  greafinefs  will  be 
taken  away^  after  that,  fo  much  Wa¬ 
ter  is  to  be  poured  into  the  Kettle  as 
will  cover  the  Nitre,  and  when  ’tis 
diffolv’d  and  reduc’d  to  the  confiftency 
of  a  thick  Liquor,  it  mud  be  dined 
with  a  wooden  Stick  or  Ladle,  with¬ 
out  intermiffion,  till  all  the  moidure 
is  again  evaporated,  and  it  reduc'd  to 
a  mod  dry  and  white  Meal. 

Now,  as  the  Nitre  fhould  be  the 
beft  and  pared,  the  fame  regard  is  to 
be  had  to  the  Sulphur,  chuling  that 
which  is  in  huge  Lumps,  clear  and 
perfectly  yellow,  not  very  hard  nor 
compaft,  but  porous,  nor  yet  too 
much  fhining  *  and  if  when  fet  on 
Fire,  it  freely  burns  away  all,  leaving 
little  or  no  reddent  matter,  'tis  a 
lign  of  its  goodnefs  j  fo  likewife  if  ic 
be  preffed  between  two  Iron  plates 
that  are  hot  enough  to  make  it  run, 
and  in  the  running  appears  yellow, 
and  that  which  remains  of  a  reddifh 
colour,  it  may  be  concluded  to  be 
excellent  and  fit  for  the  purpofe  :  But 
in  cafe  the  fame  be  foul  and  impure, 
it  may  be  prepared  in  this  manner  * 
Melt  the  Sulphur  in  a  large  Iron-Ladle 
or  Pot  over  a  very  gentle  Coal  fire 
well  kindled  but  not  flamingo  then 
feutn  off  all  that  rifes  on  the  top  and 
fwims  upon  the  Sulphur ;  take  it  pre- 
fently  after  from  the  Fire  and  drain 
it  through  a  double  Linnen- cloth,  let¬ 
ting  it  pafs  at  leafure  5  fo  will  it  be 
pure,  the  grofs  filthy  matter  remain¬ 
ing  behind  in  the  Cloth. 

As  for  Charcoal  the  third  Ingre¬ 
dient,  fuch  fhould  be  chofen  as  is 
large,  clear,  free  from  knots,  well 
burnt,  and  cleaving  ;  but  where  it  i3 
not  to  be  had,  it  may  be  made  thus  : 
Let  the  Wood  be  cut  down  when  full 
of  Sap  and  apt  to  peel,  that  is,  in 
May  or  June,  and  chiefly  Hajle,  A[f), 
or  Juniper ,  SZc.  which  are  to  be  cut 
in  Lengths  of  two  or  three  foot,  of 
the  fize  of  ordinary  Billets,  taking  a- 
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way  the  Rind  and  fuperduous  Bran¬ 
ches  }  when  they  are  very  dry,  make 
them  into  Bundles,  and  in  a  plain 
even  Place  fit  for  that  purpofe,  fee 
them  upright  one  by  another,  and  one 
upon  another,  covering  them  with 
Earth  or  Turf  very  clofe,  and  leaving 
only  fome  few  vent  holes  $  then  kin¬ 
dle  the  Fire,  which  being  well  lighted 
and  all  the  Wool  reduced  to  burn¬ 
ing  Coals,  dop  up  every  vent-hole 
clofe  with  moiden’d  Earth,  fo  that 
there  be  no:  the  lead  breathing-place : 
The  Fire  thus  extinguifh’d,  the  Coals 
will  be  pure  and  whole  without  any 
Allies,  and  in  twenty- fours  hours 
after  they  may  be  taken  out  for  ufe. 
But  for  a  prefent  and  fmall  oecalion, 
do  thus ;  Lee  the  Wood  be  cut  into 
fmall  pieces,  dried  well,  and  put  in¬ 
to  a  large  earthen  Pot  well  cover’d 
all  over  the  top  with  Clay  j  then  make 
a  good  Fire  round  the  Pot,  gentle  at 
fird,  but  fo  as  it  may  be  made  red- 
hot,  covering  it  alfo  all  over  with 
Fire,  leaving  it  for  the  fpace  of  an 
hour  or  more  in  that  ftronged  heat  ^ 
let  the  Pot  cool  of  itfelf,  and  then  take 
out  the  Coals  to  be  beat  into  fine 
Powder. 

Now,  in  order  to  judge  of  the 
well  making  of  Powder,  "tis  fit  you 
fhould  know  fird  the  kinds  thereof, 
which  are  three,  viz.  Cannon-Pow¬ 
der,  Musket-Powder,  and  Pidol-Pow- 
der,  of  each  of  thefe  there  are  two 
forts  alfo,  a  dronger  and  a  weaker  ; 
all  which  Differences  arife  only  from 
the  vaiious  and  different  Proportions 
of  the  foremention’d  three  Ingredients, 
the  exafl  limitations  we  (hall  immedi¬ 
ately  declare. 
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The  proportions  are  thus  ;  in  the 
ftronger  Cannon  Powder,  to  every  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  Salt-peter ,  25  pounds 
of  Sulphur  are  generally  allow’d,  with 
the  fame  quantity  of  Charcoal  y  and  in 
the  weaker  Cannon-Powder ,  to  every 
hundred  pounds  of  Salt-peter ,  20 
pounds  of  Sulphur ,  and  24  of  Char¬ 
coal  .*  As  for  the  Wronger  Mushet- 
Powder ,  an  hundred  pounds  of  Salt¬ 
peter  require  18  pounds  of  Sulphur  ± 
and  20  of  Charcoal ;  and  in  the  weaker 
there  go  to  an  hundred  pounds  of 
Salt-peter ,  1  5  of  Sulphur ,  and  1 8  of 
Charcoal :  In  the  Wronger  Piftol-Pow- 
der ,  an  hundred  pounds  of  Salt-peter 
require  12  of  Sulphur ,  and  1$  of 
CW ;  whereas  the  weaker  has  an 
handled  pounds  of  Salt-peter ,  only 
10  of  Sulphur ,  and  but  I  8  of  Charcoal 5 
is  may  be  feen  in  the  Table. 

As  to  the  making  part,  all  thefe 
Ingredients  are  firft  to  be  finely  pow¬ 
der’d,  then  moiften’d  with  fair  Wa¬ 
ter,  or  Vinegar,  or  Spirit  of  Wine, 
or  with  Water  and  Spirit  of  Wine 
mixed  together,  or  Urine,  which  is 
ifual ;  afterwards  all  mu  ft  be  well 
beat  for  the  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours 
at  leaft,  and  then  granulated  after 
the  following  manner :  A  Sieve  is  to 
be  prepared  with  a  bottom  of  thick 
Parchment  made  full  of  round  holes, 
and  the  former  beaten  Mafs,  moiften’d 
oefore-hand  with  20  ounces  of  Spirit 
of  Wine,  12  of  Spirit  of  Wine-Vine¬ 
gar,  13  of  Spirit  of  Nitre,  2  of  Spi  - 
it  of  Sal  Armoniack,  and  one  ounce 
of  Camphire  diftolved  in  Spirit  of 
Wine3  and  let  aii  thefe  be  mingled 
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together.  Otherwife,  take  forty  oun¬ 
ces  of  Brandy,  and  one  of  Camphire, 
and  let  them  be  mixt  and  diftolved  for 
the  faid  purpofe :  When  the  whole 
Compound  is  made  up  into  Balls  as 
big  as  Eggs,  put  them  into  the  Sieve, 
and  with  them  a  wooden  Ball  ^  which 
fo  move  up  and  down  about  the 
Sieve,  that  ic  may  break  the  Balls  of 
Powder,  and  make  it  pafs  thro’  the 
little  holes  in  corns. 

But  lor  greater  quantities,  Mills  are 
ufualiy  provided,  by  means  of  which 
more  Work  may  be  perform’d  in  one 
Day  than  a  Man  can  do  in  an  hun¬ 
dred.  Gun-powder  may  alfo  be  made 
of  feveral  Colours,  but  the  Black  is 
the  moft  ferviceable  of  any  5  yet  for 
the  making  of  White  Powder,  obferve 
thefe  Direftions  :  Take  ten  pounds  of 
Salt-peter ,  one  of  Sulphur ,  and  two  of 
the  Saw  dufl  of  Elder  or  the  like 
Wood  powder'd  fine  5  mix  them  to¬ 
gether  and  ufe  the  former  Method  : 
Or  thus,  with  ten  pounds  of  Mire , 
and  a  pound  and  a  half  of  Sulphur 
dried  and  finely  powder’d,  mix  two 
pounds  of  Saw  dufl,  or  inftead 
of  that,  rotten  Wood  dried  and  pow¬ 
der’d,  with  two  pounds  and  three 
ounces  of  Salt  of  Tartar  5  whereof 
make  Powder  to  be  kept  clofe  from  the 
Air.  ’Tis  alfo  to  be  noted,  ih  it  in 
making  Pi fish  Powder,  if  you  would 
have  it  ftronger,  it  fhould  be  ftiired 
up  feveral  times  while  in  the  Mortar, 
and  moiften'd  with  Water  diftiird 
from  Orange  or  Lemmon-peels  in  an 
Alembick,  and  then  beat  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  as  aforefaid.  But  farther. 
Corn  powder  is  of  fo  much  greater 
force  than  when  in  Duft  or  Meal,  thas 
’tis  concluded,  the  larger  Grains  are 
ftronger  than  the  fmaller^  for  wliici 
reafon  Cannon-Powder  is  granula  ed 
larger  than  other  Powders  ^  and  there- 
fore  Powder  in  loading  fhould  not  be 
beat  home  into  the  Piece,  fo  as  to  bruife 
the  Grains,  left  thereby  it  fhould  Jofe 
much  of  its  Strength. 

Now  there  are  three  ways  to  prove 
the  goodnels  of  Gun-powder  ^  1.  It  is 
tryed  by  fight,  for  if  it  be  too  black 
Z  ‘ 
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lead:  figns  behind  it  3  that  is  the 
bed  Powder. 
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it  is  too  moid,  or  has  too  much  Char¬ 
coal  in  it  3  fo  alfo  if  rubbed  upon 
White  Paper,  it  blacks  it  more  than 
good  Powder  does  3  but  if  it  be  a 
kind  of  Azure  colour,  fomewhat  in¬ 
clining  to  red,  his  a  lign  of  good 
Powder.  2.  By  touching,  for  if  in 
crushing  it  with  your  Fingers  ends, 
she  Grains  break  eafily  and  turn  into 
dufl:  without  feeling  hard,  it  lias  too 
much  Coal  in  it  3  or  if  in  preffing 
under  your  Fingers  upon  a  fmooth 
hard  Board,  fome  grains  feel  harder 
than  the  red,  or  as  it  were  dent  your 
Fingers  ends,  th e  Sulphur  is  not  well 
mixed  with  the  TJltre ,  and  the  Powder 
is  naught.  3.  By  burning,  wherein 
little  heaps  of  Powder  are  laid  upon 
white  Paper  three  inches  or  more 
afsnder,  and  one  of  them  bred  3  which 
if  it  only  fires  all  away,  and  that  fud- 
denly  and  almod  imperceptibly,  with¬ 
out  firing  the  refi,  and  make  a  fmall 
thundering  noifs,  and  a  white  Smoke 
safes  in  the  Air  almod  like  a  Circle, 
the  Powder  is  very  good  3  But  if  it 
leaves  black  marks  behind  it,  it  has 
too  much  Coal  therein,  or  is  not  well 
burnt  3  if  it  leaves  a  greafinefs  behind 
it,  ’tis  a  fign  the  Sulphur  or  nitre  are 
not  well  cleanfed  or  ordered  as  they 
Ihould.  Again,  if  two  or  three  Corns 
thereof  be  laid  upon  Paper  at  an 
inch  didance,  and  Fire  be  put  to  one 
of  them,  and  they  all  fire  at  once,  lea 
ving  no  fign  behind  but  a  white 
'  fmoaky  colour  in  the  place,  and  the 
Paper  not  touched,  the  Powder  is 
good.  So  alfo  if  fired  in  a  Man’s  hand 
and  it  burns  not  3  but  if  black  knots 
which  burn  downwards  in  the  place 
where  proof  was  made  after  firing, 
it’s  not  drong  enough,  but  wants  ni¬ 
tre.  » 

Where  there  are  many  forts  of 
Powder^  to  didinguifh  which  is  bed 
of  them,  a  little  heap  may  be  made 
of  either  fort,  at  a  didance  one  from 
another  :  Then  firing  each  of  them, 
obfervation  mud  be  made  which  takes 
fire  fooned,fmoaks  lead  and  whited, rifes 
looneft  up  and  rounds  and  leaves  the 


But  in  cafe  the  Powder  be  grown 
weak,  moid,  or  decay’d,  take  fixteen 
ounces  of  Brandy ,  or  Lnglifl)  Spirits , 
four  of  Wine-Vinezat ,  and  two  of  OiU 
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of  Sulphur  3  dilfolve  therein  eight 
ounces  of  JVVfre,  and  two  of  Cam- 
phire ,  fird  mixt  with  a  little  Spirit  of 
Wine  :  Having  mingled  all  together, 
let  the  Powder  be  moiften’d  therewith, 
and  dryed  in  the  Sun  in  (hallow- 
wooden  Vefiels  5  when  ’tis  thoroughly 
dry,  barrel  or  put  it  up  in  a  dry 
place.  But  the  Method  of  the  Pow¬ 
der -Merchants  is  to  put  part  of  the 
damnify’d  Powder  upon  a  large  Sail¬ 
cloth,  to  which  they  add  an  equal 
weight  of  what  is  abfolutely  good  ; 
and  then  with  a  fv/op  or  (hovel  min¬ 
gle  it  well  together,  dry  it  in  the 
Sun,  and  fo ‘barrel  it  up,  keeping  it 
in  a  dry  and  proper  place.  Others 
again,  if  it  be  very  bad,  redore  it, 
by  moift’ning  it  with  Vinegar ^  Water*, 
Urine ,  or  Brandy  3  then  they  beat  it 
fine,  fearce  it,  and  to  every  pound  of 
Powder ,  add  an  ounce,  an  ounce  and 
half,  or  two  ounces  (according  as  ’tis 
decay’d)  of  melted  Salt-peter  3  After¬ 
wards  thefe  Ingredients  are  to  be  moi¬ 
den’d  and  mixed  well,  fo  that  nothing 
can  be  difcern’d  in  the  Compolition  3. 
which  may  be  known  by  cutting  the- 
Mafs,  and  then  they  granulate  as  afore-- 
faid.  But  in  cafe  the  Powder  be  in  a 
manner  quite  fpoiled,  the  only  way  is 
to  extract  the  Salt-peter  with  Water 
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according  to  the  ufual  manner, 
by  Boiling,  Filtrating,  Evaporating, 
and  Crydallizing  3  and  then  with 
frefh  Sulphur  and  Charcoal  to  make  it. 
up  anew  again. 

Ladly,  for  the  long  keeping  of 
Powder ,  it  mud  be  made  up  with  good- 
Brandy  or  Spirits ,  and  well  dry’d  in  a 
Stove,  or  in  the  Sun  3  after  that,  be¬ 
ing  dopt  up  clofe  in  four  or  fix  pound- 
Bottles,  and  fo  barrelhd  up,  it  will 
keep  many  years  3  neither  will  Age 
eafily  decay  it  3  When  his  put  up  in- 
■  this  manner,  there’s  no  need  of  turn¬ 
ing. 
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|ng  the  Cask  up  fide  down,  (as  in  the 
ordinary  way  of  barrelling  it  you  are 
forc’d  to  do,  once  every  Fortnight  or 
three  Weeks)  nor  of  being  in  any 
wife  concern’d  for  its  age  or  keep- 
ing. 

GURGIPTING,  a  Term  us’d 
in  Falconry ,  when  a  Hawk  is  Biff  and 
choaked  up. 

GWABRMERCHED  ;  is  a 
BritijJ)  Word,  fignifying  a  Payment 
or  Fine  made  to  the  Lords  of  fome 
Manours,  upon  the  Marriage  of  their 
Tenants  Daughters,  or  otherwife, 
upon  their  committing  the  Aft  of  In- 
continency. 

GYRFALCON,  a  Bird  of 
Prey.  See  Gerfalcon. 

GY  RLE,  a  Pvoe-buck,  fo call’d  the 
Second  Year. 
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HHEMORRHAGY,  a  burning 
forth  of  Blood,  out  of  the  No- 
Brils,  Mouth,  Eyes,  or  other  Parts  of 
the  Body.  -This  Difiemper  in  Horfes 
is  occafion’d  by  unufual  Fatigues  in 
hot  Weather,  fo  that  the  Blood  being 
mingled  with  a  Salt  or  Spirituous 
Juice  ferments  and  gets  out  of  its 
VefTels  ;  or  by  over-feeding  which 
caufes  a  redundancy  of  Blood  ;  or  by 
violent  Exercife,  that  makes  it  boil  up 
and  open  the  Mouths  ot  fome  Veins  ; 
from  whence  it  impetuoufly  gufhes  out 
thro’  the  ,Nofe  or  Mouth,  if  the 
Bleeding  be  not  flop:  it  may  either 
kill  the  Horfe  or  extremely  weaken 
him,  becaufe  Nature  is  quite  exhaufled 
and  fpent  by  fuch  an  excelhve  lots  of 
Blood  and  Spirits.  You  muft  there¬ 
fore  immediately  let  him  Blood  in  the 
Flanks  or  in  the  Plate-Veins,  or  ra¬ 
ther  in  the  Neck,  if  you  cannot  take 
Blood  enough  out  of  the  other  Parts. 
Then  beat  a  large  quantity  of  Knot - 
leaf's  or  Nettles  to  a  Maih,  and  fill  the 
horfe’s  Noftrils  with  it,  binding  fome 
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of  it  to  his  Temples  and  Reins,  where 
the  Saddle  ends,  and  even  to  his 
Stones,  if  he  be  not  gelt.  In  Sum¬ 
mer,  let  the  Horfe  Band  two  hours  in 
Water  up  to  his  Flfnks,  or  if  thac 
conveniency  be  wanting,  cover  his 
Head  and  Back  with  a  Cloth,  feven  or 
eight  times  doubled,  and  dipt  in  Oxy« 
cr*$%  or  Vinegar  and  Water.  Keep 
him  in  the  Stable  with  his  Head  up¬ 
right,  not  fuflering  him  to  lye  down; 
and  from  time  to  time  throw  cold 
Water  on  his  Sheath  and  Stones  ;  nexc 
day  bleed  him  again,  and  prepare 
this  cooling  Glider.  44  Take  common 
“  Mallows  and  Mar lh- mallows,  o£ 

<4  each  a  handful  ;  Plaintain,  two 
ec  handfuls;  Succory,  Lettice  and 
44  Purflain,  of  each  a  handful.  Boil 
“  thefe  in  five  pints  of  Water,  with 
an  ounce  and  a  half  of  Sal  Fnly 
u  chreflum  :  To  the  Brained  Liquor 
<£  add  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  the 
44  Ointment  Fopuleum  ("not  adulte- 
<£  rated  with  Verdegreafe)  or  of  the 
true  Unguentum  Rofatum ,  that  is  not 
made  of  Greafe  wafhed  with  Rofe- 
water.  Make  the  Glifter  to  be  injeft- 
ed,  after  you  have  rak’d  the  Horfe. 

If  the  Bleeding  Bill  continue,  44  Take 
44  Plaintaindeaves  beat  and  mix’d 
£’  with  Male  Frankincenfe,  Aloes,  or 
Myrrh,  and  put  them  into  his  Noflrils, 
holding  his  Nofe  up,  as  if  you  were 
about  to  give  him  a  Drench  ;  then 
cover  him  with  the  Cloth  dipt  in  Oxy- 
cratt  as  before,  and  throw  cold  Wa¬ 
ter  frequently  on  his  Sheath  and 
Stones.  If  the  Blood  runs  with  a 
violent  Stream,  44  Take  the  Dung  of  / 
44  a  Stone  afs,  dry  it  in  the  (hade, 

44  and  having  reduc’d  it  to  powder, 

44  blow  it  plentifully  into  the  Horfe’s 
c<  Nofe,  thro’  a  Giafs-pipe,  Trunk  or 
££  Reed.  This  is  an  admirable  Snuff 
both  for  Men  and  Horfes  that  are  apt 
to  bleed  at  Nofe,  and  only  fmells  of 
dry/ Herbs  :  However,  for  the  benefit 
of  nice  Riders  who  would  not  keep 
about  them  what  has  the  Scent  of  Mf- 
turcl ,  we  (hall  fubjpyn  the  following 
Remedy  :  4£  Take  a  Hare  kill’d  in 
14  March ,  flay  her,  and  without  Lar- 
Z.  2  44  ding. 
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ding,  prepare  as  for  the  Spit?,  then 
dry  her  in  an  Oven,  fo  that  the  whole 
Flefh  may  be  beat  -  to  Powder,  which 
blown  well  into  the  Horfe’s  Nofe, 
will  cffeftuallyisjftop  the  Flux  of  Blood. 
'At  any  times  of  the  Year,  you  may  in 
like  manner  make  ufe  “■  of  the  Pow 
“  ders  of  Pomegranate-rinds  dry’d, 
“  Roman  Vitriol  and  Allam,  of  each 
“  four  ounces.  This  compound  Pow 
der  ftanches  Blood  in  any  part  of  the 
Body,  is  excellent  for  all  forts  of 
Wounds,  and  may  be  kept  long  with¬ 
out  lofing  its  Virtue. 

HAGARD,  ( French )  wild,  fierce  : 
Whence  a  Hazard  Hawky  ih  Falconry, 
denotes  a  wild  Hawk  that  has  for 
fome  time  prey’d  for  herfelf  before  (lie 
was  taken. 

HAGARD  FALCON,  is  in 
form  like  other  Falcons,  but  as  to 
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youngvfhe  will  prey  upon  Birds  that 
are  too  big  to  encounter  with,  and 
this  for  want  of  Underftanding,  which 
yet  (he  continues  till  found  beating  has 
reclaim’d  her.  She  is  an  inceffant 
Pains  taker,  no  Weather  difcouraging 
her  from-  her  Game-,  but  that  only 
wherein  no  Fowl  can  flir  abroad 
to  feek  for  Sufienance  5  nay,  tho’  fhe 
has  laboured  in  boifterous  Weather  for 
three  or  four  days  together,  fhe  is  fo 


mould  they  are  of  three  forts,  large, 


roiddle-fiz’d,  and  littje  ;  fome  long- 
fhaped,  fome  fhort-trulfed,  fome  lar¬ 


ger,  fome  Iefs 


far  from  being  the  worfe  for  it,  that 


fhe 
lively." 

feiz’d 


The  goodnefs  of  her 
fhape  con  fids  in  having  her  Head 
plum’d  dark  or  black,  flat  on  the  top, 
with  a  white  Wreath  encompaffing  '• 
the  fame,  a  large  blew  bending  Beak, 
wide  Nares,  a  great  Back,  full  Eye, 
bigh  {lately  Neck,  large  Breaft,  broad 
Shoulders,  and  great  Turtle-colour’d 
Teathers,  with  long  Veins  and  Sails, 
but  flender-fhaped,  a  long  Train,  high 
Thighs,  and  white  on  the  Pendant- 
Feathers  ^  a  large  wide  Foot,  with 


Bender  Stretchers  and 
ing  fomewhat  to  an 


Talons,  tend- 


Azure  colour. 
Now  this  Bird  when  wild  and  unre- 
elaim’d,  takes  a  large  liberty  to  her 
felf  for  her  abode*  either  by  Sea  or 
Land,  and  is  of  fo  abfolute  power,  that 
where-ever  (he  comes,  all  flying  Fowl 
ftoop  under  her  fubjeftion  ;  nay,  the 
the  Tiercel-gentle,  tho’  her  natural 
Companion,  dares  not  fit  by  her  or 
come  near  her  refidence,  but  in  Cawk- 
ing-time,  and  that  is  in  the  Spring  5 
and  even  when  for  Procreation  fake  Hie 
will  allow  him,  he  fubmidively  ap¬ 
proaches  her,  which  he  manifefts  by 
bowing  his  Head,  calling  and  cowing 
with  his  .Wings*  When  flie  is  very 


rs  much  better  and  more 
When  unreclaim’d  fhe  has 
her  prey,  and  broke  the  Ink , 
that  is,  the  Neck  of  it,  fhe  falls  on  the 
Crop,  and  feeds  firft  on-  what  is  con¬ 
tain’d  therein,  then  on  the  other  Parts; 
and  when  fhe  has  filled  her  Gorge, 
fhe  will  fly  to  fome  folitary  place,, 
that  is  near  Water  or  what  fhe  likes; 
befl,  where  fhe’H  fit  all  day  ;  and 
upon  the  approach  cf  night,  takesi 
wing  and  flies  to  fome  convenient  place 
fhe  had  before  purpos’d  to  perch  there 
till  morning. 

In  order  to  the  reclaiming  of  this 
Bird,  having  taken-  or  purchafed  one 
of  them,  fee  her  down  and  let  her 
reft  quietly  the  firft  night  in  a  Rufter- 
hood  ;  the  next  day  take  her  up  eafily 
on  your  Fift,  and  carry  her  up  and, 
down  the  whole  day,  tiling  a  Feather 
to  ftroak  her  withal  inftead  of  your; 
Hand  ;  when  you  find  her  not  impa¬ 
tient  of  being  touched  take  her  Hood 
off  lpeedily,  and  pur  it  on  again  as 
foon,  obferving  to  do  thus  till  fhe  be 
willing  to  feed;  then  frequently  of* 
fer  her  Food,  but  let  her  have  but  ai 
little  at  a  time,  never  pulling  hen 
Hood  off  or  on,  but  you  muft  gain 
her  love  with  a  bit  or  two,  ufing  youa 
Voice  to  her  when  you  are  taking  oft 
the  Hood,  and  all  the  while  fhe  is 
feeding,  hut  no  longer;  that  by  this 
means,  after  fhe  is  reclaimed,  fhe  may 
know  by  your  Voice  fhe  fhall  be  fed. 
Next  to  teach  her  to  come  to  your 
Fift  from  the  Perch,  let  her  ftand  on 
one  that  is  breaft-high,  if  lower  kneeli 
for  this  low  pofture  will  lefs  affright 
Chau  any  other ;  after  which,  unftrike 

*  ‘ :  ~  her 
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.Tier  Hood  and  Lure  her,  ufing  your 
Voice,  and  have  fpecialcare  that  you 
neither  affright  nor  diftafte  her,  and 
fa  caufe  her  to  bate  from  you.  But 
you  muff  before  you  unftrike  her 
Hood,  encourage  her  with  a  bit  or 
two,  which  will  make  her  the  more 
eager  to  come  to  you.  When  you  find 
fhe  win  willingly  feed  from  and  come 
ro  your  Hand,  you  may  let  her  fit 
bare-faced,  now  and  then  diverting 
her,  and  ftarting  about  by  giving  her 
a  bit  or  two  to  direft  her  face  towards 
you  5  after  which,  you  may  fet  her  to 
the  Lure. 

When  you  find  file  will  come  rea¬ 
dily  to  it,  garnifhed  with  Meat  in  the 
'Creance,  fearing  left  fhe  fcorn  this  way 
of  Luring,  fix  a  live  Pigeon  to  the 
Lure,  and  Lure  her  therewith  :  When 
Pne  has  killed  the  Pigeon  and  eaten 
the  Head,  take  her  up  gently  with  a 
bit  of  Meat,  and  put  on  her  Hood  ; 
then  unfirike  her  Hood  and  lure  her 
to  the  Felt,  doing  thus  twice  or  thiice, 
and  no  more  •  For  if  oftner,  ihe  will 
;become  in  time  very  loth  to  part  with 
-the  Pelt,  and  thereby  you’ll  provoite 
her  to  carry  ;  but  care  mu  ft  be  taken 
that  (he  be  not  lured,  till  her  Stomach 
be  perfect ;  other  wife  fhe  may  dif 
cover  fomething  for  which  fhe  has  a 
greater  efteem,  and  fo  be  loft  for  a 
time,  which  will  be  "very  prejudicial 
to  her,  tho’  fhould  recover  and  re¬ 
claim  her  again  5  Here  in  the  time  of 
her  making,  while  (he  is  on  the  Ground 
either  pluming  or  feeding,  forget  not 
to  walk  round  her,  ufing  your  Voice, 
and  feeding  her  with  your  Hand  ;  but 
above  all,  remember  to  fpring  her  feme 
living  Doves  between  the  Man  and  the 
Lure,  and  let  them  be  given  in  a  long 
Creance,  that  fhe  may  kill  them  near 
you*  in  fuch  a  manner  that  (he  may 
trufs  them  over  your  head,  whereby 
(he  will  not  be  afraid  when  you  come 
to  her  from  afar  off.  Indeed,  there 
are  fome  Hawks  that  will  not  be  ta¬ 
ken  up  without  (hiking  or  rapping  in 
the  Creance,  which  rnuft  infallibly  be 
the  lofs  of  fuch  an  Hawk  without  fuch 
a  device  ;  But  this  is  a  great  fault  in 
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the  Hawk,  and  argues  no  lefs  negli¬ 
gence  in  the  Falconer,  in  fuffering  and 
not  remedying  that  ill  property  in  her 
firft  making. 

As  to  the  Methods  for  ordering 
this  Faulcon  in  the  Luring,  with  the 
Caufes  and  Remedies  of  carrying  and 
other  ill  qualities,  when  you  have  ac¬ 
quainted  her  with  the  Lure  as  afore® 
faid,  take  her  out  fome  convenient  E- 
vening,  and  be  no  farther  from  her 
than  fhe  can  fee  and  hear  you  5  thea 
hold  in  your  lure  and  fuffer  her  to 
fiy  about  you,  holding  ?her  as  near  as 
you  can  with  your  Voi.ce  and  Lure9 
teaching  her  to  do  her  Bufinefs,  and 
work  it  on  your  hand  5  that  donej, 
caft  up  a  live  Dove,  which  tho’  dilap- 
prov’d  of  by  fome,  alledging,  the 
lightnefs  of  the  Dove  inclines  the 
Hawk  co  the  ill  quality  of  carrying  ; 
yet  that  fault  may  be  rather  imputed 
to  the  Ignorance,  or  Negligence  and 
HarOmels  of  the  Falconer,  who  has 
been  either  unskilful,  remifs,  or  has 
not  ufed  that  gentlenefs  neceffary  in 
reclaiming  a  Hawk  in  her  firft  nurfing; 
befides  which,  another  caufe  of  this 
dragging,  or  carrying,  arffes  from 
the  Keeper's  ill  or  (lender  rewarding 
his  Hawk  in  the  Luring,  in  giving  her 
the  pelt  of  a  Pigeon,  or  fome  other 
dead  tiling,  which  affords  her  no  de¬ 
light  ;  and  indeed  fpecial  care  fhould 
be  taken  not  to  difoblige  her  in  her 
Luring:  But  farther,  there  is  another 
fault,  which  at  firft  may  be  eafi.y  pre¬ 
vented;  it  is  an  afpiring  quality  and 
working  humour,  that  tho’  the  Bird, 
never  fliew’d  any  difiike  to  the  Keeper, 
or  difeontent  ;  yet  by  obfervation  flue 
has  been  found  to  be  conceited,  or  not 
willing  to  endure  the  Society  of  ano¬ 
ther  Hawk,  and  having  been  well 
blooded  on  Fowl,  would  not  be  kept 
down  near  the  Keeper  ;  The  Remedy 
is,  to  give  her  no  fcope  in  the  time  of 
her  making  ;  let  her  not  fly  high,  but 
be  held  down  and  near  you,  and  if 
you  fhould  lecher  into  another  Hawk, 
and  find  her  fall  to  her  work,  without 
regard  had  of  the  other,  fufpeft  her 
prefently,  and  let  her  fee  Fowl  in  due 
Z  3  time  % 
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time;  led  when  fhe  come  to  her  due 
place,  fhe  go  her  way. 

Laftly,  When  you  have  taught  your 
Hawk  to  fit  bare-fac’d  in  an  Evening 
among  Company  undifturb’d,  and  that 
fee  knows  your  Voice,  and  will  come 
to  the  lure  ;  give  her  Stones  every 
Night,  till  you  find  her  Stomach 
good  ;  after  which  proffer  herCaftirig, 
and  let  her  not  receive  it  till  die  likes 
it  well :  Now  the  faid  ftones  prepared, 
make  ready  the  way  for  Cafting,  Bir¬ 
ring  and  diffolving  whatever  is  offen- 
live  within,  and  feting  it  to  be  car- 
ry’d  downward  in  her  Mutes  or  up¬ 
wards,  in  her  Cafting. 

HAIL,  a  cloudy  Vapour,  diffolv’d 
into  Water,  which  is  congealed  in 
the  fall  through  the  cold  Region 
of  the  Air  5  the  higher  it  comes  from 
above,  and  the  longer  it  flays  in  the 
Air,  the  greater  and  rounder  it 
Is. 

H  A I  R  of  Beafsy being  thinly  fpread 
or  fown,  and  left  to  putrify  on  Corn- 
lands  make  a  very  great  Improvement; 
and  all  fhavings  of  Horns,  Hoofs  of 
Cartel,  Blood,  Garbidge,  <&c.  are  a 
good  Manure. 

HAIR,  falling  or  feedding  from 
the  Main  or  Tail  of  an  Horfe,  comes 
by  heat  taken,  that  has  engender’d  a 
dry  Mange  therein  ;  fometimes  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  a  Surfeit,  caufing  evil  Hu¬ 
mours  co  refort  to  thofe  Parts.  To  help 
tliis,  anoint  the  Main  and  Creff  with 
Black  Soap ,  make  a  lfrong  Lye  of  Afh- 
.  Afhes,  or  elfe  of  Urine  and  Afhes,  and 
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the  Place  therewith,  it  will  prefently 
bring  Hair  again :  If  the  Mange  be  in 
the  Main,  let  your  Horfe  blood  ;  but 
if  in  both  Main  and  Tail,  take  Quick- 
firer  and  try’d  Hogs  greafe^  the  Quick- 
flyer  being  firft  mortified  with  faffing 
Spittle  ;  incorporate  them  very  well 
together,  till  the  Hogs-greafe  become 
of  a  perfeft  Afe-colour,  and  anoint 
the  Sorrance  with  it  every  day  once, 
foaking  it  in  with  an  hot  Fire-fhovei, 
and  upon  three  or  four  days  thus  dref- 
fing,  he  will  recover  —  But  in  order 
to  make  the  Hair  of  an  Horfe  imooth, 
(leek  and  foft,  he  muff  be  kept  warm 
at  Heart,  for  the  leaf;  inward  cold 
will  caufe  the  Hair  to  flare  ;  then  let 
him  fweat  often,  for  that  will  raife 
up  the  Dud  and  Sweat  which  renders 
his  Coat  foul  ;  and  when  he  is  in  the 
greateft  fweat,  fcrape  off  all  the  white 
foam,  fweat  and  filth  that  is  railed 
up,  with  an  old  Sword-blade,  and 
that  will  lay  his  Coat  even  and  fmooth; 
When  he  is  blooded,  rub  him  all  over 
with  his  own  Bjood,  and  fo  continue 
two  or  three  days;  then  curry  and 
drefs  him  well,  and  this  will  make 

his  Coat  fhine  like  Glafs  — - ■  But 

for  fuch  as  are  minded  to  take  away 
Hair  in  any  -pan  of  a  Horfe’s  Body, 
there  are  fsverai  things  proper  for 
it ;  as  the  Gum  that  grows  on  the 
Body  of  Ivy,  to  rub  it  withal,  the  Juice 
of  Fumitory ,  that  grows  among  Barley, 

1  with  Cum  Arabic  L,  &c.  Other  par¬ 
ticular  Receipts  are  as  follows;  1. 
u  DilTolve  eight  ounces  of  Lime  in 


'wafhitall  over  therewith;  but  if  there 
Should  grow  aCanker  on  theHorfe’sTail, 
■which  will  confume  away  both  Flefe 
and  Bone  ;  then  lay  fome  Oil  of  Vitriol 
thereto,  and  it  will  kill  it :  If  you 
ffnd  it  eat  too  much;  you  need  but 
wet  with  cold  water,  and  it  will  put  a 
flop  thereto :  Or  take  Green  Copperas , 
Allum ,  and  White  Copperas ,  boil’d  in 
running  Water  till  half  be  confumed, 
and  bathe  the  Part  with  the  fame  till 
it  be  well  ;  bur  if  the  Hair  fall  away, 
tjake  Southern-woody  burn  it  to  Afhes, 
mix  it  with  common  Oil,  and  anoint 


c*  Water,  and  boil  it  till  a  quarter  be 
“  confumed,  to  which  add  an  ounce 
u  of  Orpiment,  and  lay  a  Plaifter  on 
any  part  of  the  Horfe,  which  will  in 
a  few  hours  do  the  bullnefs.  2.  Or 
take  Ruff  and  Orpiment  boiled  in  run¬ 
ning  Water,  with  which  wafhthe  place 
very  hot,  and  it  will  foon  bring  the 
Hair  away,  3.  For  black’ning,  take 
Bramble- leaves  boiled  in  Lye,  and  a- 
nointing  any  part  therewith,  makes  it 
black  ;  fo  do  the  Leaves  and  the  Ber¬ 
ries  of  the  Wayfaring-Tree  boiled  in 
Lye,  or  the  Juice  of  common  Eider, 

or 


i  *  ;  : 
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qt  a  decofrion  of  Sage.  4.  For  mak¬ 
ing  the  Hair  yellow,  you  need  do  no 
more  than  wafh  it  with  Oil  of  the 
Afhes  of  the  Barberry-Tree. 

KAIRS-BREADTH  5  is  ac¬ 
counted  among  the  Jervs^  the  Forty- 
eighth  part  of  an  inch,, 

H  A  L  L  A  G  E,  a  Fee  due  for  Cloaths 
brought  for  Sale  to  Blackrvell-Hall ,  in 
London  ;  Alfo  Toll  paid  to  the  Lord 
of  a  Fair  or  Market  for  Commodities 
fold  in  the  Common- Hall  of  the 
Place. 

HALLIER,  Sze  Bramble-Net. 

HALM,  HAULM,  or  HAWM, 
die  Stem  or  Stalk  of  Corn,  from  the 
Root  to  the  Ear  5  the  Stalk  of  Peafe, 
Beans,  &c. 

HALTER-CAST,  is  thus; 
When  a  Horfe  endeavours  to  fcrub  the 
itching  part  of  his  Body  near  the 
Head  or  Neck,  one  of  his  hinder  Feet 
entangles  in  the  Halter,  which  by  the 
violent  druggling  of  the  Horfe  to  dif- 
ingage  himfelf,  he  fometimes  receives 
very  dangerous  hurts  in  the  hollow  of 
his  Paflern.  For  the  Cure  of  which, 
take  Linfeed Oil  and  Brandy ,  of  each 
an  equal  quantity  ;  fhake  them  toge¬ 
ther  in  a  Glafs  till  they  be  well  mixt, 
and  anoint  the  Sorrance  Morning  and 
Evening,  having  fir  ft  dipt  away  die 
Hair,  but  take  care  to  keep  the  Foot  very 
clean.  2.  For  another  eafie  Remedy, 
take  Oil  and  Wine-,  of  each  an  equal 
quantity,  boil  them  together  till  the 
Wine  be  evaporated  ;  and  apply  the 
remainder  of  the  Oil  once  a  day  to 
the  Part,  which  will  be  quickly 
healed. 

HALTING,  in  a  Horfe ,  happens 
fometimes  before,  and  fometimes  be¬ 
hind;  if  before,  the  Ailment  muft  ne- 
ceflfarily  be  either  in  the  Shoulder, 
Knee,  Flank,  Paflern,  or  Foot :  If  in 
the  Shoulder,  it  muft  be  towards  the 
Withers,  or  in  the  Pitch  of  the 
Shoulder,  and  may  be  known  in  that 
he  will  a  little  draw  his  Leg  after  him, 
and  not  ufe  it  fo  nimbly  as  the 
other;  If  he  caft  it  more  outward 
than  the  other,  ’tis  a  fign  of  Lame- 
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nefs,  and  that  the  Grief  lies  In  the 
Shoulder  ;  then  taking  him  in  your 
hand,  and  turning  him  fhort  by,  on 
either  hand  ;  you  11  find  him  to  com¬ 
plain  of  that  Shoulder  he  is  lame  of, 
and  he  will  either  favour  that  Leg  or 
trip  in  the  turning :  Alfo  Lamenefs 
may  be  fqen  by  his  handing  in  the  Sta¬ 
ble,  where  he’ll  hold  the  lame  Leg  out: 
more  than  the  other  ;  and  if  when 
you  are  upon  his  Back  he  complains 
more,  than  otherwife  he  does,  the 
Grief  certainly  lies  in  the  Withers  ; 
fo  that  griping  him  hard,  you  will 
perceive  him  to  (brink,  and  perhaps 
offer  to  bite  :  If  he  treads  thick  and 
fhort  before,  then  die  Grief  is  upon 
tjic  pitch  of  die  Shoulder  dole  to  the 
Bread: ;  which  may  be  found  by  letting 
die  Thumb  hard  to  the  place,  and  by 
thr  lifting  him  with  it,  (if  you  would 
have  him  go  back)  whereat  he  will 
fhrink  and  put  back  his  Leg,  Foot 
and  Body  :  If  the  grief  be  in  the  El¬ 
bow,  it  may  be  known  by  pinching 
him  with  the  Four  Fingers  and  Thumb, 
when  he  will  hold  up  his  Leg  and  of¬ 
fer  to  bite. 

But  if  the  Grief  be  in  the  Knee,  it 
may  be  found  out  by  the  Horfe’s  ft  iff 
going;  for  he  will  not  bend  it  fo 
nimbly  as  he  does  the  other.  If  it  be  in 
die  Flank  or  Shin-bone,  the  fame  may 
be  feen  or  felt,  it  being  a  Back  ft  new, 
Splenter,  ftrein,  or  the  like  :  If  in  the 
bending  of  the  Knee,  ’tis  a  Mulader , 
which  is  alfo  eaflly  defcry’d.  Farther, 
when  the  Paflern  or  Joynt  is  affefted, 
it  may  be  known  by  his  not  bending 
it  fo  well  as  the  other  ;  and  if  you  put 
your  hand  upon  the  place,  you’ll  find 
it  very  hot.  If  in  die  Foot,  it  muft 
be  either  in  die  Coronet  or  Sole  ;  if 
in  the  Coronet,  probably  it  came  by 
fome  drain  or  wrench  ;  in  the  Hoof, 
by  fome  over-reach,  or  diftemper  in  or 
about  the  Frufli;  in  the  Sole,  from 
fome  Prick,  Accloy,  Nail,  circ.  See 

Lamenefs . 

HAM  or  HOUGH  of  a  Horfe ,  is 
the  Ply  or  bending  of  the  Hind-leg, 
and  iikewife  comprehends  the  Point 

Z  4  be- 
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behind  and  oppofite  to  the  Ply,  called  ?  of  Parliament,  is  li 
the  Hock.  The  Hams  fhould  be  large, lb?  render’d  very 
full,  and  not  much  bended  ;  as  alfo  dif~ 
charged  of  Fiefh,  nervous,  fupple  and 
dry  ;  other  wife  they'll  be  fubjed  to 
many  Imperfeftions,  as  the  Capelet , 

Curb,  Jardon ,  Selander ,  Spavin,  Va 
rijfe ,  Feffignon,  &c.  which  lee  in  their 
proper  Places. 

H  AMBLING  or  H  AMELING 
cf  Dogs,  (in  the  Toreft-Law )  the  fame 
as  Expeditating  or  Lawing  ;  properly 
the  Ham  [bringing  or  cutting  of  Dogs 
in  the  Ham- 

Id  AM  LET,  a  little  Village  or 
part  of  a  Village ^  a  few  draggling 
Houfes  that  depend  on  another  Parish 
or  Village  :  The  Word  is  deriv’d  from 
the  Saxon  Ham  fignifying  aHorae-ftafi, 

Houfe,  or  Place  of  Abode. 

HAMPSHIRE,  HAMSHIRE 
HANTS  HIRE,  otherwife  cal- 


or 


led  the  County  of  Soutb-hamptcn ,  from 
the  chief  Town  of  that  Name;  is  a 
Maritime  Country  in  the  Weil:  of  Eng¬ 
land,  bounded  Eadward  by  Surrey  and 
Sujfex,  Weftward  by  Dorsetshire, 
Northward  by  Barkfhire,  and  on  the 
South  by  the  Channel  ;  reaching  above 
Forty-fix  Miles  in  length  from  North 
to  South,  and  from  Ead  to  Weft 
Thirty  in  breadth  ;  in  which  compafs 
of  Ground  it  contains  1512500  Acres, 
and  26850  Houfes,  the  whole  being 
divided,  befides  the  7yZe  0/  Wight,  &c- 
anto  thirty  nine  Hundreds,  wherein 
are  255  Paddies,  and  Twenty  Market- 
Towns,  Nine  of  them  privileg’d  to 
fend  Members  to  Parliament.  — — — 
This  is  a  rich,  pleafant,  and  fruitful 
Country,  abounding  in  all  things  ne 
ceflary  for  the  fupport  of  humane  life, 
the  Wed  Parts  of  it  being  watered  by 

DorSet 
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like  wife  in  time  to 
beneficial  to  the 
Crown  and  Nation,  by  fupplying 
I  imber  for  the  fupport  of  the  Royal 
Navy  of  England.  See  Wight-  Ifland. 

HAND-BREADTH,  a  Meafure 
of  three  Inches. 

HANDFUL,  as  much  as  one  can 
hold  in  his  Hand  ;  alfo  a  Meafure  of 
four  Inches  by  the  Standard  according 
to  Stat.  5  H.  8. 

HAN  DLING,  a  term  ufed  in 
refpeft:  of  Fighting-Cocks  ;  which  fig- 
nifies  to  meafure  the  girth  of  them, 
by  griping  one  s  hand,  and  fingers  a- 
bout  the  Cock's  Body. 

HANDY-WARP,  a  kind  of 
Cioath  made  at  CcckSal,  Bocking ,  and 
Brain-tree . 

H  A  N  G I N  G-P  EAR,  is  in  pulp, 
diape  and  juice  like  the  Cafolet,  but 
fomewhat  bigger ;  the  Wood  alfo  is 
different,  and  the  Fruit  is  ripe  about 
the  end  of  September. 

HARBOUR,  a  Sea-Port,  a  Sta- 
tion  where  Ships  may  ride  fafe  at 
Anchor ;  alfo  a  Shelter  or  Place  of 
Refuge. 

To  HARBOUR,  to  lodge,  to 
receive  or  entertain;  to  find  a  lodg¬ 
ing  or  retiring  Place.  Among  Hun¬ 
ters,  a  Hart  is  laid  to  Harbour,  when 
he  goes  to  red  ;  and  to  Unharbour  a 
Deer  is  to  diflodge  him. 

HARDS  or  HURDS  of  Tlax 
or  Hepip,  the  coarfer  Parts,  feparated 
in  the  Dreffing  of  it,  from  the  Tear  or 
fine  Stuff. 

H  ARE,  a  Bead  of  Venery,  or  of 
the  Fored,  peculiarly  fo  termed  in  the 
fecond  Year  of  her  Age  :  Of  tbefe 
there  are  four  forts  ;  home  live  in 
Mountains,  others  in  the  Fields,  fome 
in  the  Malhes,  and  others  every  where 
without  any  certain  Places  of  A- 


the  Avon,  and  the  Stower  a 

(hire- River,  which  meet  together  at  _  _  __  __ 

their  fall  into  the  Sea;  and  in  the  I  bode  :  The  fird  is  the  fwifted;  the 

next  are  lefs  nimble,  thofe  of  the  Mar 


-  -  v  j 

Fader n,  by  die  Tefl  and  die  Itcbning, 
which  alfo  meet  at  their  fall  into  the 
Sea,  and  that  near  South-hampton. 
Put  Hamfhire  is  more  particularly  fa¬ 
tuous  upon  account  of  the  Tlew-Toreft, 
that  properly  belongs  to  it,  which  by 
&  fate  ufefulj  as  well  as  aeceffary  Aft 

.  $  0,1  J?  to  fit  J  '*  e:  >  V  4  ' 


flies  mod  flow,  and  the  wandering 
Hares  the  mod  dangerous  to  follow  ; 
Neither  w  ill  it  be  unneceffary  to  give 
a  defcription  next  0 1  the  parts  of  an 
Hare’s  Body ;  fines  it  is  admirable  to 
behold  how  every  limb  and  member  is 

com* 
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compofed  for  SwifcnefS'j  Firft  then  Corn,  (he  eafily  delivers  her  felf,  and 
The  Head  is  round,  nimble,  (hort,  I  Aides  through  it,  always  holding  up 
yet  of  convenient  length,  apt  to  turn  I  one  Ear  and  bending  it  at  her  pleafure 
every  way  ^  the  Ears  long  and  lofty  j  to  be  the  Moderator  of  her  Chace. 
like  an  Afs^  the  Ups  continually  move  1  The  younger  Hares,  by  reafon  of  their 
Aeeping  or  waking  the  Neck  is  long,  I  weak  Members,  tread  heavier  on  the 
fmall,  round,  loft  and  flexible  $  the  I  Earth  than  the  Elder,  and  fo  leave  a 
Shoulder- bone  ftraight  and  brdad,  for  greater  fcent  behind  them,  which  fcent 
rhe  more  eafie  turning  •,  her  Legs  be-  is  ftronger  in  the  Woods  than  in  the 
fore  are  foft,  but  (land  broader  behind,  j  Plains,  and  they  are  eafily  defcry’d, 
?nd  the  hinder  are  longer  than  the  if  they  lie  down  upon  the  Earth  in 
former  j  fhe  alfo  has  a  Bread  not  nar-  J  red  Fallow  Grounds,  as  they  are 
row,  but  fitted  to  take  more  breath  I  us’d  to  do  5  their  Footfieps  in  Winter 
than  any  Beaft  of  that  bignefs  5  alfo  a  J  are  more  apparent  than  in  Summer, 
nimble  Back,  and  a  flefhy  Belly,  tender  becaufe  as  the  Nights  are  longer  they 
Loins,  hollow  Sides,  fat  Buttocks,  I  travel  farther  5  neither  do  they  fcent 
filled  up,  ftrong  and  nervous  Knees,  j  in  Winter-Mornings,  till  the  Frofi  be 
The  Eyes  of  Hares  are  brown,  and  J  fomewhat  thawed :  They  go  to  Buck 
they  are  fubtil  Creatures,  but  not  j  commonly  in  January^  February ,  and 
bold,  feldom  looking  forwards,  be-  March ,  and  fometimes  all  the  warm 
caufe  going  by  jumps  ,  their  Eye-lids  Months  5  fometimes  feeking  the  Buck 
coming  from  the  Brows,  are  over-  feven  or  eight  Miles  diftent  from  the 

(hoi  t  to  cover  their  Eyes,  which  when  place  where  they  fit,  following  the 

they  watch,  they  (hut,  but  when  j  light  ways,  &c. 
they  fleep  they  open  them  :  However,  I  For  fuch  of  thefe  Animals  as  are 
though  their  fight  be  dim  yet  they  bred  in  Warrens,  its  obfervable  whac 
have  an  indefatigable  faculty  of  See-  a  cunning  device  the  Warrenners  have 
ing  5  fo  that  the  .continuance  in  a  mean  to  fix  them,  which  by  experience  is 
degree,  countervails  in  them  the  want  found  effectual  j  and  that  is  by  put- 
of  excellency.  They  feed  abroad  be-  ting  wax  into  their  Ears,  to  make  them 
caufe  they  would  conceal  their  Forms,  deaf ;  then  they  turn  them  into  the 

and  never  drink,  but  content  them-  place  where  they  fhould  feed  free  from 

felves  with  the  Dew,  which  makes  the  fear  of  Hounds,  and  for  want  of 
them  often  grow  rotten.  hearing  they  grow  fat  before  others  of 

The  Hares  of  the  Mountains  often  their  kind, 
exercife  themfelves  in  the  Valleys  and  Hares  and  Rabbets  are  mifcbievous 
Plains,  and  through  practice  grow  ac-  to  nurferies  and  young  Orchards,  by 
qnainted  with  the  neareft  ways  to  peeling  off  the  Bark  of  the  Plants  $ 
their  Forms  or  places  of  conflant  A-  for  the  preventing  whereof  in  Or- 
bode  $  but  fuch  as  frequent  Bufhes  and  chards,  fome  bind  Ropes  about  the 
Brakes,  are  not  able  to  endure  labour,  Trees  to  a  fufficient  height  5  others 
and  not  very  fwift,  by  reafon  of  the  dawb  the  body  of  them  over  with 
pain  in  their  Feet,  growing  fat  Tar,  which  being  of  it  felf  hurtful 
through  idlenefs  and  difcontinuanee  ;  to  young  Plants,  the  evil  is  prevented 
The  Field-Hare  being  lean  of  Body,  by  mixing  it  with  any  kind  of  greafe, 
and  oftner  chafed,  is  taken  with  and  boiling  it  over  a  Fire  fo  as  both 
more  difficulty>  by  reafon  of  her  fin-  may  incorporate  5  then  with  a  brufh 
gular  agility  5  for  when  fhe  begins  her  or  little  broom,  the  ftem  of  the  Tree 
Courfe,  (he  bounds  up  from  the  is  to  be  dawbed  over  as  high  as  a 
Ground,  as  if  (he  flew,  then  pafles  Hare  or  Rabbet  can  reach  ;  this  being 
through  Brambles,  over  thick  Bufhes  done  in  Nor  ember ,  fecures  the  Trees 
and  Hedges  with  all  expedition  5  for  that  whole  year,  it  being  the  Win- 
and  if  fhe  pipe  into  deep  Grafs  or  j  ter-time  only  that  they  feed  upon  the 
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Bark  :  .Some  thin  Staff  alfo  out  of  an 
Houfe  of  .Office,  or  the  thick  tem¬ 
per’d  with  water  has  been  often  ap- 
jply’d  with  good  fuccefs,  or  the  White* 
Wafh,  made  ufe  of  by  Plaideiers  for 
Whiting  of  Houfes  done  once  a  year 
over  the  Trees  with  a  Brufh,  pre¬ 
fer  ves  them  fafe  from  Hares,  Deer, 
2nd  other  wild  Beads, 

HARE-HOOTING;  ’Tis 
generally  believ’d  that  an  Hare  natu¬ 
rally  knows  the  Change  of  Weather 
from  one  Twenty-four  hours  to  ano¬ 
ther.  When  Hie  goes  to  her  Form, 
fhe  fuffers  the  Dew  to  touch  her  as 
little  as  fhe  can,  but  follows  the 
High-ways  and  beaten  Paths  ;  again, 
when  fhe  rifes  out  of  her  Form,  if  fhe 
couches  her  Ears  and  Scut,  and  runs 
pot  very  fad  at  fird,  his  an  infallible 
iign  fhe  is  old  and  crafty.  To  di- 
fffnguifh  a  Male  Hare  from  the  Fe¬ 
male,  you  may  know  him  as  you  hunt 
him  to  his  Form,  by  his  beating  the 
hard  High-  ways  ^  he  alfo  feeds  far¬ 
ther  out  in  the  plains,  and  makes  his 
doublings  and  erodings  much  wider, 
and  of  greater  compafs  ;  whereas  die 
Female  will  keep  clofe  by  fome  covert- 
ffde,  -  turning  and  winding  in  the 
Bullies  like  a  Coney,  and  if  Hie  go 
?g  relief  in  the  Corn  fields,  fhe  feldom 
erodes  over  the  Furrows,  but  follows 
them  along,  daying  upon  the  thicked 
Tufts  to  feed.  Alfo  when  a.  Buck-hare 
rifes  out  of  his  Form,  his  hinder  parts 
are  more  whitifh,  and  his  fhoulders 
before  he  rifes  will  be  redder  than  die 
Does,  having  fome  Ioofe  long  hairs 
growing  on  them  his.  Head  is  alfo 
Ihorter  and  better  truffed,  his  hairs 
about  the  Lips  longer,  and  his  Ears 
fhorter  and  larger  :  Befides,  when 
the  Hounds  hunt  the  female,  fhe  11  ufe 
more  eroding  and  doubling,  feldom 
making  out  end- ways  before  the 
Hounds  ;  whereas  die  Male  after  a 
turn  or  two  about  his  Form,  leads 
them  five  or  fix  miles,  before  ever  he 
will  turn  his  head. 

As  of  all  Chaces,  the  Hare  makes 
die  mod  Padime  and  Pleafure,  fo  *tis 
great  fatisfa&ion  to  fee  the  craft  ufed 
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by  this  little  Creature  for  her  felf- 
prefervation  5  to  obferve  which,  note, 
if  the  weather  be  rainy,  that  then 
file’ll  hold  the  High-ways  more  than 
at  any  other  time,  and  if  fhe  come 
to  the  fide  of  any  young  Grove 
or  Spring,  will  fcarce  enter,  but 
lquat  down  by  the  fide  of  it,  till  the 
Hounds  have  over-fhot  her,  when  fhe’ll 
return  the  fame  way  file  came,  to  the 
place  from  whence  flie  was  darted, 
and  by  no  means  will  go  to  any  covert, 
for  fear  of  die  wet  and  dev/  that  hang 
upon  the  Coppices  :  So  .that  in  fuch 
a  cafe,  his  the  Huntfmaiis  part  to 
dop  an  hundred  paces  before  he  comes 
to  die  Woad-fide,  to  watch  her  re¬ 
turn,  and  recall  his  Hounds  5  neither 
is  the  place  where  fhe  fits  lefs  to  be 
obferved,  and  upon  what  wind  fhe 
makes  her  Form  $  for  if  it  be  upon 
die  North  or  South-wind,  fhe  will 
not  willingly  bole  into  it,  but  run 
upon  a  fide  or  down  the  Wind  5  but 
if  file  form  in  the  Water,  his  a  fign 
fhe  is  foul  and  meafled,  and  in  hunting 
fuch  an  one,  have  fpecial  regard  all 
day,  to  the  Brook-fide,  for  there  and 
near  Flafhes,  die’ll  make  all  her  crof- 
fingc,  doublings,  &c.  Nay,  fuch  is 
the  natural  fubtilry  of  this  Animal, 
that  fometimes  after  fhe  has  been 
hunted  for  three  hours,  die’ll  dart  a 
fredi  Hare,  and  fquat  in  the  fame 
Form  ;  others  will  creep  under  the 
door  of  a  Sheep  coat,  and  hide  them- 
feives  among  the  Sheep,  or  being  clofe 
purfued  will  run  among  a  flock  of 
Sheep,  from  which  they  can  by  no 
means  be  got,  till  the  Hounds  are 
coupled  up,  and  the  Sheep  driven  in¬ 
to  dieir  Pens  :  Some  will  go  to  the 
Vault,  as  ’tis  called,  like  a  Coney  5 
others  up  one  fide  of  the  Hedge  and 
down  the  other  5  and  many  other 
ways  they  have  to  provide  for  their 
fecurity,  but  fome  are  more  fubtil  than 
others,  and  the  Does  that  double  and 
turn  fliorter,  are  ufually  craftier  than 
the  Bucks. 

Now  in  order  to  enter  Hounds  to 
the  Hare,  the  Huntfman  mud  in  the- 
fird  place,  take  care  to  make  them  ve¬ 
ry 
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ry  well  acquainted  with  him  and  his 
Voice,  and  let  them  underhand  the 
Horn,  which  he  fhonld  never  blow 
buc  when  there  is  good  caufe  for  it. 
When  you  enter  a  young  Kennel  of 
Hounds,  fpecial  regard  is  to  be  had 
to  the  Country  where  you  make  the 
firft  Quarry  5  for  fo  they  are  like  to 
fucceed  accordingly  }  fince  their  being 
enter'd  firft  in  a  plain  and  Champion 
Country  will  make  them  ever  after 
delight  more  to  hunt  therein  than 
elfewhere  :  To  have  the  beft  Hounds 
life  them  to  all  kinds  of  Hunting  5 
yet  do  not  oblige  them  to  hunt  in  the 
Morning,  by  reafon  of  the  Dew  and 
Moifttire  of  the  Earth  5  and  befides, 
if  they  be  afterwards  hunted  in  the 
heat  of  the  day,  they’ll  foon  give  over 
the  Chace :  Though  moil  think  it 
advifeable,  to  hunt  them  both  early  and 
late,  in  the  Morning  by  break  of 
day,  which  encourages  the  Hounds 
to  ufe  their  Notes,  as  keeping  them 
fometimes  till  the  Afternoon,  or  till 
Night,  moves  them  to  boldnefs  and 
courage. 

The  beft  time  to  enter  your  young 
Hounds  is  in  September  and  OBober. 
when  the  Seafon  is  moft  temperate, 
and  alfo  a  proper  rime  to  find  young 
'Hares,  which  have  never  been  hunted, 
but  are  foolifh  and  ignorant  of  the  po¬ 
litick  croffings,  doublings,  of  theii 
Sire,  for  which  there  is  greater  Art 
to  be  ufed,  and  at  a  default  a  greater 
compafs  is  to  be  call:  about,  when  you 
draw  to  make  it  out :  So  that  as  foon 
as  the  Huntfman  perceives  his  Hounds 
at  a  default  in  the  High* way,  let  him 
hunt  on  till  he  find  where  the  Hare 
has  broke  from  thence,  or  has  found 
fome  dale  or  frefh  place  where  the 
Hounds  may  recover  a  Scent,  looking 
narrowly  on  the  Ground  as  he  goes, 
if  he  find  her  footing  or  pricking  : 
But  to  hunt  in  hard  frofty  Weather 
mull  be  avoided,  as  much  as  may  be  : 
for  that  will  founder  the  Hounds,  and 
make  them  lofe  their  Claws,  and  yet 
an  Hare  runs  better  than  at  other 
times.  In  a  word,  the  beft  way  of 
entering  Gray-hounds  is  by  the  help 
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j  of  old  ftanch  Hounds  }  fo  will  they 
foon  learn  to  call  for  it  at  a  doubling 
or  default. 

The  beft  time  to  begin  Hare-hunt¬ 
ing,  is  about  the  middle  of  September , 
and  to  end  it  towards  the  latter  end 
of  February ,  left  you  dellroy  the  early 
brood  of  Leverets.  As  foon  as  the 
Hare  is  ftarted  and  on  foot,  ftep  in 
where  you  faw  her  pafs,  and  hollow 
in  the  Hounds,  till  they  have  all  un¬ 
dertaken  it,  and  are  on  it  with  full 
Cry  5  then  found  to  them  the  Horn, 
following  fair  and  foftly,  making  nei¬ 
ther  too  much  hafte  nor  noifc  with 
wiLh  Horn  or  Voice :  For  at  firft 
Hounds  are  apt  to  over-fhoot  the 
Chace  through  too  much  heat}  but 
when  they  have  run  the  fpace  of  an 
hour,  and  you  find  your  Hounds  are 
well  in  with  it,  flicking  well  upon  ir, 
you  may  come  in  nearer  with  them, 
their  heat  by  that  time  being  cooled, 
and  they’ll  hunt  more  foberly  :  Buc 
But  above  all  mark  the  firft  doubling, 
which  mu  ft  be  your  direction  for  the 
whole  day,  all  the  doublings  fhe  makes 
after  being  like  it,  and  according  to 
the  Politicks  you  fee  her  ufe,  and  the 
place  where  you  hunt,  you  are  to  make 
your  compafs  greater  or  letter,  long 
or  fhort  to  help  the  Defaults,  always 
feeking  the  moifteft  and  moft  commo. 
dious  place  for  the  Hounds  to  fcent 
it  :  To  be  fhort,  fuch  as  would  hunt 
an  Hare,  muft  rife  early,  left  they  be 
deprived  of  the  Scent  of  her  foot- 
fteps,  whereby  the  Dogs  will  be  in¬ 
capacitated  to  follow  the  Game. 

HAR  E-N  E  T  S  and  Rabbet  Nets } 
the  three  feveral  Nets  as  here  repre- 
fented  in  the  Cut,  are  proper  either 
for  Hares  or  Rabbets, 


In 
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In  the  placing  of  tbefe  obferve 
the  path  or  track  in  any  Coppice  or 
•Furrow,  by  which  any  Hare  ufes  to 
£>afs,  likewife  how  the  VVind  is,  fo 
as  to  fet  the  Net.,  that  the  Hare  and 
Wind  may  come  together  ;  if  the 
Wind  be  fide- ways,,,  it  may  do  well 
enough,  but  never  if  it  blow  over  the 
fhe  Net  into  the  Hare’s  Face,  for  he 
willfcent  both  it  and  you  at  a  difiance: 
The  two  pointed  Lines,  ABC  in  the 
■fir ft  Figure  denote  the  foot  paths 
whereby  the  Game  ufes  topafs.  Then 
prepare  three  or  four  more  Stakes  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  length  of  the  Net, 
which  Stakes  fhould  be  about  the 
bignefs  of  one’s  Thumb,  and  near  four 
foot  long,  fharpen’d  at  die  greater 
;end,  and  a  little  crooked  at  the  final!- 
jer  R  S  T  ^  ftick  them  in  die  ground 
fipmewhat  floaping,  as  if  fo  forced  by 
the  Wind  ,  two  of  them  are  to  be  fet 
at  the  two  fides  of  the  way,  and  the 
middle,  as  there  is  occalion  ;  they 
muft/mly  hold  up  the  Net  from  fall¬ 
ing,  but  in  a  very  flight  manner,  that 
if  the  Game  run  againft  ir,  it  may  fall 
down  and  fo  entangle  him  :  Be  fure 
to  hide  your  felf  in  fome  Ditch  or 
Bufli,  behind  a  Tree  or  the  like  place 
behind  the  Net  •  there  when  you  per¬ 
ceive  the  Game  to  be  pad  you,  give 
a  ftiout,  flinging  your  Hat  at  diem, 
which  will  put  them  into  fuch  ^a  fur- 
prize,  that  they’ll  fpiing  on  and  run 
juft  into  the  Net,  fo  that  you  muft  be 
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nimble  to  take  them,  left  they  %eak 
out  and  efcape.  But  obferve  that  this 
Net  is  not  fo  grounded  in  windy  wea¬ 
ther  as  in  calm* 

The  middlemoft  Flap  mu  ft  be  fee 
much  after  the  manner  as  the  former, 
as  to  the  Way  and  Wind  ;  you  fee 
how  the  two  Cords  at  each  end  of  the 
Net  ought  to  be  difpofed  :  Next  you 
muft  have  two  Sticks  KLMN,  each 
four  foot  long,  and  twice  as  big  as 
one's  thumb,  which  are  to  be  cut  ex¬ 
actly  fmooth  at  each  end,  and  fix’d 
thus  5  take  thg  Stick  K  L  and  put  it 
on  the  edge  of  the  way  upon  the 
Cord  L,  which  is  at  the  bottom  of 
die  Net  5  and  the  other  Cord  is  to 
be  plac’d  on  the  top  of  the  Stick  ; 
then  go  along  behind  the  Net,  fep- 
porting  it  with  your  hand,  and  place 
your  fecond  Stick  juft  as  you  did  the 
firft  :  But  you  fhould  endeavour  to 
let  your  Net  lean  a  little  towards  the 
Way,  which  you  expeff  the  Game  wifi 
come  ;  for  the  Ssaits  running  fiercely 
againft  the  Net  will  force  the  Sticks 
to  give  way,  and  fo  the  Net  falls  on 
him. 

There  is  another  Net  reprefen  ted 
by  the  laft  Figure,  which  is  lefs  trou- 
blefome  than  either  of  the  former, 
only  it  may  be  farther  difeerned  *  yet 
it  is  good  for  Rabbets  in  fuch  foot¬ 
paths,  and  only  of  me  for  them  and 
Hares,  whereas  the  other  two  are 
ufeful  alfo  for  the  taking  of  Wolves, 
Foxes,  Badgers,  and  Pole-Cats  :  The 
true  time  to  fet  thefe  Nets  is  at  Day¬ 
break,  till  half  an  hour  after  Sun-rifing, 
and  from  about  half  an  hour  before 
Sun  fee  till  dark  night. 

H  A  RES-FOOT,  an  Herb  of 
a  binding  Quality,  us’d  in  the  flop¬ 
ping  of  Fluxes,  and  healing  of  Rup¬ 
tures- 

HARRIOT,  or  HERRIOT; 
Sir  Edward  Coke  takes  it  in  the 
Saxon  Tongue,  to  have  been  called 
Heregai ,  that  is  the  Lord’s  Beaft  ;  for 
Here,  fays  he,  is  Lord,  and  Gat  Beaft  5 
but  Here  in  Saxon  fignifying  an  Army, 
others  are  inclined  to  believe  it  de- 
noted  Provifton  for  War,  or  a  Tri¬ 
bute 
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Hats  or  Relief  given  to  the  Lord  of 
the  Manour  for  his  better  Preparation 
towards  War  5  for  Spelman  fays, 
Erat  enlm  Hereotum  militaris  fupcUetti- 
lis  prxftatio ,  quam  obeunte  vajfallo , 
Dominus  report  avit,  in  fui  ip  fire*  mu- 
wtionent  ;  and  by  the  Laws  of  Coun¬ 
tries  it  appears,  that  at  the  Death  of 
the  great  Men  of  this  Nation,,  fo  ma¬ 
ny  Horfes  and  Arms  were  to  be  rais’d 
as  they  were  in  their  refpeclive  life¬ 
time  obliged  to  keep  for  the  King’s 
Service:  But  now  his  taken  for  the 
bed  Bead  a  Tenant  has  at  the  Hour  of 
his  Death,  due  to  the  Lord  by  Cu- 
flom,  be  it  Horfe,  Ox,  &c.  and  in 
Lome  Manours  the  bed  piece  of  Plate, 1 
Jewel,  or  the  bed  Goods  :  Now  He- 
riot  is  of  two  forts,  1.  Heriot-Cuftom , 
where  Heriots  have  been  paid  time  out 
of  Mind  by  Cudom,  after  the  Death 
of  the  Tenant  for  Life.  2.  Herint- 
Service ,  x.hena  Tenant  holds  by  fuch 
Service  to  pay  Heriot  at  the  time  of 
his  Death,  for  this  the  Lord  fhall  di- 
drain,  but  for  the  other  he  fhall  feize 
and  not  didrain  :  If  the  Lord  pur- 
chafe  part  of  the  Tenancy,  Heriot- 
Service  is  extinguished  but  not  the 
Heriot  Cup om, 

HARNESS,  all  the  Accoutre¬ 
ments  of  an  Armed  Horfeman  :  Alfo 
all  manner  of  Trappings,  Furniture, 
Collars,  &c.  fitted  to  Horfes  or  other 
Beads  for  drawing. 

HARNESS-GALLS;  Sometimes 
the  Breads  of  Coach-horfes  are  galled 
by  their  Barnefs,  or  rife  in  hard 
Bunches,  efpecially  in  rainy  Weather  : 
In  that  cafe,  fhave  off  the  Flair  about 
the  fore  very  clofe,  and  rub  the  whole 
Bread  with  a  Lather  of  Water  and 
Black-Soap ,  then  wafn  that  part  of  the 
Bread  which  is  iifually  covered  with 
the  Petrel  with  Salt -Water  r  differing 
it  to  dry  up  of  it  felf.  If  the  hard 
nefs  of  any  part  of  the  Harnefs  occa- 
fions  the  Galling,  take  it  away  or 
cover  it  with  little  Solders. 

HARRIER;  a  Hound  called 
in  Latin  Leporarim  or  Sagax ,  from 
Lis  tracing  or  dialing  by  toot,  is  na* 
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tursriy  indued,  with  an  admirable 
gift  of  fmelling,  being  alfo  very  bold 
and  couragious  in  the  purfuit  of  hig 
Game,  of  which  there  are  feveral 
kinds,  and  all  differ  in  their  Services  5 
fome  are  for  the  Hare,  the  Fox9 
Wolf,  Hart,  Buck,  Badger,  Otter, 
Pole-Cat,  Weafel,  Coney,  fome 
for  one  thing,  fome  for  another. 
Nay,  among  the  various  forts  oE 
thefe  Dogs,  there  are  fome  apt  to 
hunt  two  different  Beads,  as  the  Fo& 
tometime?,  and  at  other  times  the 
Hare  ;  but  fuch  as  flick  not  to  one’ 
fort  of  Game,  hunt  not  with  that 
fuccefs  and  good  difpofition  as  the 
others  do.  See  Terrier. 

H  A  R  R  O  W,  (in  Husbandry)  a 
Drag  made  in  form  of  a  fquare,  with 
Iron-teeth  to  break  the  Clods  of  Earth 
after  ploughing  ;  which  confifls  oE 
thefe  Parts,  i.  The  Harrow-Bulls, 
which  are  the  holes  where  the  Nails 
go  in.  2.  The  Slotes,  that  are  the 
GrofSf-pins.  3.  The  Harrow-Tines^ 
Pins  or  Tufr.es,  that  are  Iron-Nails, 

4.  The  Hook,  being  that  which  fa- 
dens' the  Horfe  to  them.  5  The  Cou¬ 
ples,  when  two  Harrows  are  tied  to¬ 
gether. 

HART,  (in  the  Foreft  Laws)  a 
Stag  of  Five  Years  old  compleat  % 
theie  Animals  are  bred  in  mod  Coun¬ 
tries,  but  the  Ancients  prefer  thofe  of 
[Great  Britain  before  all  others,  where 
they  are  of  divers  Colours.  This 
Bead  excells  all  others  in  the  Beauty 
of  his  Horns,  which  are  very  high, 
yet  do  not  grow  to  their  Bones  or 
Scalps,  but  to  their  Skin,  branching 
forth  into  many  fpears,  being  folid 
throughout,  and  as  hard  as  Stones 
and  fall  off  once  a  year  ^  but  if  they 
continue  Ion?  abroad  in  the  Air,  and 
fo  are  fometimes  wet  and  dry,  they 
grow  very  light  :  At  one  years 
Age,  there  is  nothing  to  be  feen  bur 
Bunches,  at  two  the  Horns  appear 
more  perfeftly,  but  flraighter  and 
fmaller,  at  three  they  grow  into  two 
Spears,  at  four  into  three,  and  lo  ea-> 
creafe  yearly  i a  Branches  till  the  Bealls* 
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are  fix  years  old,  when  their  age  is 
hot  certainly  to  be  difcover’d  by  their 
head.  > 

Having  lod  their  Horns,  in  the  day 
they  hide  themfelves  in  the  Shades, 
to  avoid  the  annoyance  of  Mies,  and 
feed,  during  that  time,  only  in  the 
night  :  Their  new  Horns  coming 
out  at  did  like  Bunches,  by  the  en- 
creafe  of  the  Sun’s  heat,  grow  more 
hard,  being  cover’d  with  a  rough 
Skin,  called  a  Felvet-head ^  and  as  that 
Skin  dries,  they  daily  try  the  Strength 
of  their  new  Heads  upon  Trees, 
’which  not  only  fcrapes  off  the  rough- 
nefs,  but  by  the  pain  they  are  taught 
how  long  to  forbear  the  company  of 
their  Fellows.  Their  Age  is  difco¬ 
ver’d  by  their  Teeth,  whereof  they 
have  four  on  each  fide,  with  which 
they  grind  their  Meat,  befides  two 
more  much  greater  in  the  Male  than 
in  the  Female  •  and  all  thefe  Beads 
have  Worms  in  their  Heads,  that  are 
no  bigger  than  Fly-blotes :  Their 
Blood  is  not  like  other  Beafts  having 
no  Fibres  therein,  and  therefore  is 
hardly  congeal’d  :  Their  Heart  is 
large,  aad  fo  indeed  are  thofe  of  all 
fearful  Beads,  having  in  it  a  Bone 
like  a  Crofs  5  but  this  Animal  has  no 
Gall,  which  is  one  reafon  of  his  long 
Life,  and  therefore  his  Bowels  are  fo 
bitter,  that  the  Dogs  will  not  touch 
them  unlefs  they  be  very  fat :  The 
genital  Part  is  all  nervous,  and  die 
Tail  fmall  5  die  Hind  hath  Udders  be- 
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The  time  for  thefe  Beads  Rut¬ 
ting  is  about  the  midd  of  September, 
and  it  continues  two  Months  5  the 
older  they  are,  the  better,  and  the 
better  beloved  by  the  Hinds  $  they 
will  not  differ  any  of  the  young  ones 
to  come  near  the  Females  till  they 
have  done;  but  for  this  the  others 
are  even  with  them,  for  when  they 
perceive  them  to  grow  weak  by  ex¬ 
cels  of  Rutting,  they’ll  generally  at¬ 
tack  them  and  make  themfelves  Maders 
of  the  Sport,  They  are  alfo  eafily 
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I  killed  in  Rutting- time,  for  they  fo* 
eagerly  follow  the  fcent  of  the  Hinds, 
paying  their  Nofes  to  the  Ground, 
that  they  mind  that  folely  and  nothing 
elfe  5  but  ’tis  dangerous  for  any  Man 
to  come  near  them  at  this  Seafon,  be- 
caufe  they’ll  make  at  any  living  Crea¬ 
ture  of  a  different  kind.  One  Male 
will  cover  many  Females,  which  Fe¬ 
males  are  Chade  and  unwilling  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  Copulation,  by  reafon  of  the 
rigour  of  the  Male’s  Genital,  and  there¬ 
fore  upon  the  ejeftion  of  the  Seed 
they  fink  down  upon  their  Buttocks, 
and,  if  they  can,  will  run  away,  the 
Males  driving  to  hold  them  fad  with¬ 
in  their  fore-feet  :  But  when  a  Month 
or  fix  Weeks  is  over  of  their  Rutting, 
the  Males  grow  tamer  by  much,  and 
laying  afide  all  fiercenefs,  return  again 
to  their  folitary  Places,  digging  every 
one  by  himfelf  a  feveral  hole  or  ditch ; 
in  which  they  lie,  to  affwage  the 
drong  favour  of  their  Lud  ;  and  then 
go  back  to  their  Padures,  living  in 
Flocks  as  before. 

But  the  Female  thus  filled,  never 
keeps  company  again  with  the  Male 
till  fhe  is  deliver'd  of  her  burden, 
which  is  eight  Months,  and  fhldom 
brings  forth  above  one  at  a  time, 
which  fhe  lodges  cunningly  in  forne 
Covert,  and  if  fhe  perceive  them  dub- 
born  and  wild,  fhe  .will  beat  them 
with  her  Feet  till  they  lie  clofe  and 
quiet;  fhe  often  leads  forth  her  young, 
teaching  it  to  run  and  leap  over  Bufhes, 
Stones,  and  fmall  Shrubs  ;  and  fo  con¬ 
tinues  all  the  Summer  long,  while 
her  own  Strength  is  mod  consider¬ 
able. 

As  for  the  Coats  and  Colours  of 
this  noble  Bead,  they  are  ufually  three 
in  number,  yiz.  Brown,  Red,  and 
b allow  ;  and  of  every  one  of  thefe 
Coats  there  fucceed  two  forts  of 
Harts,  one  large  and  the  other  little  ; 
more  particularly  of  the  Brown  there 
are  fome  great,  long,  and  heavy,  bear¬ 
ing  an  high  head,  red  of  colour,  and 
well  beam’d,  that  will  dand  before  the 
Hounds  very  long,  being  longer  of 
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breath*  and  fwifter  of  foot,  than 
®hofe  of  a  fhorter  Stature  ,  which  is 
another  fort,  tho’  fmall,  yet  well  fet, 
commonly  bearing  a  black  Main,  and 
thefe  are  fatter  and  more  choice  Ve- 
nifon  than  the  former,  by  reafon  of 
their  better  feeding  in  young  Coppi¬ 
ces  :  Thefe  are  alfo  crafty,  efpecially 
when  in  greafe,  and  will  be  hardly 
found,  becaufe  they  know  they  are 
then  moft  enquired  after  5  befides  their 
being  fenlible  they  cannot  long 
ftand  before  the  Hounds  ;  But  farther, 
if  thefe  be  old  and  feed  in  good 
Ground,  their  Heads  are  black,  fair 
and  well  branched,  and  commonly  pal¬ 
med  at  the  top  :  The  Fallow  Harts 
bear  their  Heads  high,  and  of  a  whi- 
tifh  colour  •  their  Beams  fmall,  their 
Antlers  long,  flender  and  ill  grown, 
having  neither  heart,  courage,  nor 
force;  but  thofe  that  are  of  a  lively 
red  Fallow,  with  a  black  or  brown 
lift  down  the  ridge  of  the  Back,  bear 
fair  high  heads,  well  furnifhed  and 
beam’d. 

HART  FORD  SHI  RE,  takes 
Name  from  the  Town  of  Hartford , 
where  the  Affizes  are  kept,  fo  call’d 
as  if  one  flhould  fay  a  Ford  of  Harts ; 
for  their  Arms  is  a  Hart  couchant  in 
the  Water.  It  is  an  Inland  County, 
that  has  Ejfex  on  the  Eaft,  Bedford  (hire 
and  Buckingham jhire  on  the  Weft, 
Cambridge flnre  Northward,  and  Mid - 
die f ex  Southward  :  It  extends  30  Miles 
in  length  from  North  to  South,  and 
27  in  breadth  from  Eaft  to  Weft;  in 
which  compafs  0 i  Ground  it  contains 
451  coo  AcreSj  and  about  10570  Hou- 
fes  :  The  whole  divided  into  8  Hun¬ 
dreds,  wherein  are  120  Paddies,  and 
l?8  Market-Towns,  two  of  which  are 
Privileged  to  fend  Members  to  Parlia¬ 
ment.  This  is  a  rich,  plentiful  and 
delightful  Country,  enjoying  a  good 
Air,  and  water’d  with  feveral Streams, 
the  chief  of  which  are  the  Sea,  and 
the  River  Colon. 

HART-HUNTING;  As  thefe 
Beafts  change  their  manner  of  feeding 
every  Month,  in  order  to  find  them 
out,  ’tis  proper  to  know  it,  and  to 
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begin  with  November,  which  is  the  C0f?« 
clufio-n  of  their  Rutting  ;  They  feed 
in  this  Month  on  Heaths  and  broomy 
Places  ;  next  Month  they  herd  toge¬ 
ther,  and  draw  into  the  ftrength  of 
the  Foreft,  to  fhelter  themfelves  from 
the  cold  Winds,  Snows  and  Frofts  ; 
feeding  on  Holm-Trees,  Elder-Trees, 
Brambles,  and  whatever  other  green 
tiling  they  can  find  ;  and  particularly^ 
if  there  be  Snow,  they’ll  skin  Trees 
like  a-  Goat:  In  January,  February 
and  March,  they  leave  herding,  bue 
,  keep  four  or  five  in  company,  and  in 
r  the  corner  of  Forefts  feed  on  the  Win- 
:  ter- Failure,  fometimes  making  their 
incurftons  into  the  neighbouring  Corn- 
Fields  ;  if  they  can  perceive  the  blade 
of  Wheat,  Rye,  or  the  like,  to  ap¬ 
pear  above  Ground.  In  April  and 
May  they  reft  in  the  Thickets,  and 
other  bufhy  and  fhady  Places,  and 
ftir  very  little  till  Rutting-time,  unlefs 
they  are  difturbed  ;  nay,  there  are 
fome  fo  cunning,  that  theyTl  have  two 
feveral  Layers  to  harbour  in,  a  good 
diftance  one  from  the  other,  and 
will  for  their  fecurity  frequently  change, 
from  one  to  the  other,  taking  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  the  Wind  ;  neither  do  they 
in  thefe  Months  go  to  the  Soil,  becaufe, 
of  the  moifture  of  die"  Spring,  and 
die  Dew  that  continually  oveV-ipreads 
the  Grafs:  In  June,  July ,  and  Augufly 
they  are  in  the  Pride  of  Greafe,  and 
refort  to  Spring  Coppices  and  Corn- 
Fields,  only  they  feldom  go  where- 
Rye  or  Barley  grows:  And  laftly,  in 
die  two  fucceeding  Months  they  leave 
their  Thickets  and  go  to  Rut ;  during 
which  Seafon,  they  have  no  certain 
place  either  for  food  or  harbour. 

Now  as  to  the  H.untftnans  going 
to  draw  in  the  Springs,  let  him  not 
come  too  early  into  die  Springs,  oar 
Hewts,  where  he  thinks  the  Hare 
feeds,  and  is  at  relief  ;  for  they  urn- 
ally  go  to  their  Layers  in  die  Springs, 
and  if  they -be  old  or  crafty  Deer* 
they’ll  return  to  the  border  of  the  Lop- 
pice,  and  there  Men  whether  they 
can  hear  any  Danger  approaching 
and  if  they  chance  once  to  vem  tm-. 
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Huntfman  or  the  Hounds,  they’ll  pre¬ 
fen  tly  diflodge  :  At  that  time  the 
Huntfman  Ihould  be  at  the  outfide  of 
the  Springs  or  Thickets,  and  if  he 
find  his  Track,  or  if  the  fame  be  new, 
winch  he  may  know  by  die  Dew's  be¬ 
ing  beat  off,  frefh  Soil  or  Ground 
broke  or  printed,  and  that  the  Hound 
flicks  well  upon  it  5  let  him  hold  him 
fhorr,  for  he  will  better  draw  fo,  than 
if  he  were  let  at  length  of  the  Lyam  ; 
and  thus  let  him  draw  till  he  come  to 
the  Cover t,  if  poftibly,  taking  notice 
by  the  way  of  the  Slot,  Foils,  Entries 
and  the  like,  till  he  has  harboured 
him  5  That  done,  let  him  plalh  down 
fmall  Twigs,  fome  above  and  fome 
below,  and  then  while  the  Hound  is 
hot,  beat  die  outfides,  and  make  his 
Ring-Walks  twice  or  thrice  about  die 
Wood,  one  while  by  great  and  open 
ways,  that  he  may  help  himfelf  by  the 
Eye  5  another  time  thro’  the  Thicket 
and  Covert,  left  the  Hound  fhould 
over-fhoot  it,  having  ftill  better  fcent 
in  the  Covert  dian  High- ways;  but  if 
he  doubts  the  Hart  is  gone  out  of  the 
Ring-Walks,  or  fears  he  has  drawn  a- 
mifs,  then  let  him  go  to  die  Marks  which 
he  plafh’d,  and  draw  Counter,  till  he 
may  take  up  the  Fe  wmets. 

Again,  As  to  direftions  for  harbour¬ 
ing  a  Stag  or  Hart ,  they  are  thefe  ; 
when  die  Harbourer  has  taught  his 
Hound  to  draw  mute  always  round  the 
outfide  of  the  Covert,  as  foon  as  his 
Hound  Challenges,  which  may  be 
known  by  his  eager  flourifiiing,  and 
ftraining  his  Lyam,  he  is  then  to  feek 
fo*  his  fiot,  and  if  he  find  the  Heel 
thick,  or  the  Toe  fpreading  broad,  it 
argues  an  old  Deer,  efpecially  if  it  be 
fringed  :  But  upon  failure  of  a  fine 
Judgment  hereby,  let  him  draw  into 
Covert,  as  hepaffes,  obferving  the  fize 
of  Entries,  as  alfo  his  cropping  off 
the  Tenders  as  he  goes  forward  ;  fo 
he  may  alfo  obferve  his  flourifiiings, 
which  are  in  proportion  to  the  Beaft ; 
Neither  fhould  he  neglett  his  fraying* 
Poll,  the  elder  Deer  fraying  higheft 
agaiufl  the  biggeft  Trees;  and  that 
found,  you  may  conclude  his  Harbour 
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is  not  far  off ;  draw  therefore  with’ 
more  circumfpe&ion,  checking  the 
Draught-hound  to  fecure  him  from 
fpending  when  he  comes  fo  near  as  to 
have  die  Deer  in  the  Wind.  Then 
by  his  eagernefs  having  difcover’d 
that  you  draw  him',  and ,  retiring  a 
little  back,  with  the  Hound  if  y0Lt 
find  him  not  difturbed ;  makeafecond 
round  a  little  within  the  odier,  which 
will  not  only  fecure  you  that  he  is  in 
his  Harbour,  but  alfo  his  continuance 
there  ;  For  he  will  not  without  force, 
pafs  the  taint  your  Hound  has  left  in 
die  furrounding  of  him  ;  fo  that  ha¬ 
ving  broken  a  Bow  for  direction,  you 
may  at  any  time  unharbou*  the  faid 
Hart. 

For  the  finding  of  an  Hart  in  High 
Hoods,  Two  things  are  to  be  regarded, 
that  is,  the  Thickets  of  die  Foreif  and 
Seafon  ;  for  if  it  be  very  hot  weather, 
Gnats,  Horfe-fiyes,  and  the  like,  drive 
thefe  Beafts  out  of  die  high  Woods/ 
and  they  difperle  themfelves  into  fmall 
Groves  and  Thickets  near  places  of 
good  Feeding  ;  and  according  to  the 
Coverts,  which  are  in  the  Foreft  ;  the 
Huntfman  nmft  make  his  inquiry; 
for  fometimes  the  Heart  lies  in  die 
Tufts  of  white  Thorn,  fometimes 
under  little  Trees,  fometimes  under 
great  ones  in  the  high  Woods,  and 
now  and  then  in  the  skirts  of  the  Fo¬ 
reft,  under  the  fhelter  of  little  Groves 
and  Copfes  :  According  to  which  the 
Huntfman  mull  proportion  his  Ring- 
walks. 

But  for  the  unharbouring  of  an 
Hart,  and  calling  off  die  Hounds  ; 
when  the  Relays  are  well  fet  and 
placed,  let  the  Huntfman  with  hig 
Pole  walk  before  die  Kennel  of  Hounds, 
and  being  come  to  the  blemilhes,  let 
him  take  notice  of  the  Slot  and  fuch 
other  Marks  which  may  be  obferved 
from  the  view  of  the  Deer,  that  fo 
he  may  know  whether  the  Hounds  run 
riot  or  not  :  Then  let  the  Huntfman 
call  abroad  about  the  Covert,  to  dif- 
cover  die  Hart  when  he  is  unharbour¬ 
ed,  the  better  to  difiinguifh  him  by 
his  leader  ox  otherwife,  and  call  off 

”  all 
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11  the  Hounds  ;  crying,  with  ehcou- 

aging  words,  To  him ,  to  him ,  That  $ 
he,  that's  he  ;  But  if  the  Blood-hound, 
as  he  draws,  chance  to  over- (hoot, 
and  draw  wrong  or  counter  ;  the 
Huntfman  is  to  draw  hirh  back  and 
fay,  Back ,  back,  fift,  fdft,  till  he  has 
fet  him  right  again,  and  then  to  che- 
rifh  him.  If  the  Huntfman  leave  the 
Hart  in  view,  let  him  hill  draw  upon 
the  Slot,  blowing  and  hallowing  till 
the  Hounds  are  come  in  |  and  when 
he  fees  they  are  in  full  cry,  and  take 
it  right,  he  may  mount,  being  under 
the  Wind  and  Coaft,  to  crofs  the 
Hounds  that  are  in  Chace,  to  help 
them  at  default,  if  need  require:  But 
let  not  the  Huntfman  come  ever 
nearer  the  Hounds  in  cry  than  fifty 
or  threefcore  Paces,  efpecially  at  the 
firfi  uncoupling,  as  at  calling  off  their 
Relays  :  For  when  a  Hart  makes  dou¬ 
blings  and  wheels  about,  or  croffes 
before  the  Hounds,  as  he  feldom  does  ; 
if  you  come  too  haftily,  you’ll  fpoil 
the  Slot  or  View,  and  fo  the  Hounds, 
for  want  of  fcenr,  will  be  apt  to 
over-fhoot  the  Chace  ;  But  if  the 
Huntfman  after  ah  hours  hunting, 
perceives  the  Heart  to  make  out  end¬ 
ways  before  the  Hounds,  and  they 
following  in  full  Cry,  taking  it  right; 
then  he  may  come  in  nearer,  and  blow 
a  Recheat  to  the  Hounds  for  their 
encouragement  ;  which  will  caufe  the 
Hart  frequently  to  feek  out  other 
Deer  at  Sayr,  and  roufe  them,  on  pur- 
pofe  to  make  the  Hounds  over  fhoot 
him ;  and  to  the  end  they  may  nei¬ 
ther  fcent  nor  vent  him,  he’ll  gather 
up  all  his  four  feet  under  his  Belly, 
and  will  blow  or  breath  on  fome  moift 
place  of  the  Ground  ;  in  fuch  fort, 
that  the  Hounds  have  been  obferved 
to  pafs  by  within  a  yard  of  fuch  an 
Hart,  and  never  vent  him;  For  this 
reafon  the  Huntfman  fhould  cherifh  at 
fuch  places  where  they  fee  the  Hart 
enter  a  Thicket,  thatfo,  if  the  Hounds 
fall  to  change,  they  may  return  to 
thdfe  Blemifhes,  and  put  them  to 
rights,  till  they  have  found  him  a» 
gain. 
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But  this  is  not  the  only  way  the 
Hart  has  to  bring  the  Hounds  to 
change ;  for  when  he  fees  himfelf 
clofely  puffued,  and  that  he  cannot 
(bun  them,  he’ll  break  into  one  Thicket 
after  another  to  find  Deer,  rouling 
and  herding  with  them,  and  contrives 
fo  to  do  fometimes  upwards  of  an 
hour  before  he  leaves  them,  or  breaks 
Herd  ;  but  finding  himfelf  fpent  he 
Will  do  it,  and  fall  a  doubling  and 
croffing  in  fome  hard  High -way,  that 
is  much  beat,  or  elfe  in  fome  River 
or  Brook,  wherein  he’ll  keep  as  long 
as  his  breath  will  permit  him.  If  he 
be  far  before  the  Hounds,  he  will  per¬ 
haps,  gather  up  his  Legs  as  aforefaid  5 
nay,  fometimes  he’ll  take  foil,  and  fo 
cover  himfelf  under  the  Water,  that 
you  fhall  perceive  nothing  but  his 
Nofe  :  Now,  in  this  Cafe,  the  Huntf¬ 
man  muft  have  a  fpecial  regard  to  his 
old  Hounds,  who  will  hunt  Ieafurely 
andcautiouily,  whereas  the  young  ones 
over-fhoot  the  Game. 

And  farther,  if  it  happen  that  the 
Hounds  are  at  a  default,  and  hunt  in 
feveral  Companies,  then  it  may  be 
gueffed  that  the  Hart  has  broke  herd 
from  the  frefh  Deer,  and  that  the 
fredi  Deer  have  feparated  themfelves 
alfo  :  At  what  time  obferve  how  the 
ftanch  Hounds  make  it,  and  mind  the 
Slot,  and  where  you  Tee  any  of  the 
old  ones  Challenge,  cherifh  and  en¬ 
courage  them,  halVning  the  reft  by 
crying,  Hark  to  fuch  an  Hound,  cal¬ 
ling  him  by  his  Name.  Here  ’tis  to 
be  obferved,  that  whereas  they  cannot 
have  there  fo  perfect  a  feent,  either 
by  reafon  of  the  Tracks  or  Fooling 
of  divers  forts  of  Beafts,  or  upon  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Sun’s  drying  up  the  moi- 
ft  are,  fo  that  the  Daft  covers  the 
Slot ;  and  whereas  alfo,  the  fubtilty 
of  this  Animal,  is  fuch,  that  he’ll 
make  many  erodes  and  doublings  in 
fuch  places,  holding  them  long  to¬ 
gether  to  caufe  the  Hounds  to  give 
over  the  Chace  :  In  fuch  a  Cafe,  the 
firft  Care  of  the  Huntfman  is,  to 
make  good  the  head,  and  then  draw 
round  apace  ;  firftr  down  the  Wind 
r  A  a  tbof, 
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tho  commonly  the  Deer  goes  up  the 
Wind ;  and  if  the  way  is  too  hard  to 
Slot,  be  fure  to  try  far  enough  back  * 
and  this  expeft  Hounds  will  frequently 
do  of  themfelves. 

The  laft  refuge  of  the  Hart  forely 
hunted,  is  the  Water,  which,  in  this 
cafe,  is  termed  the  Soil,  iwimming 
ofteneft  down  the  Stream,  keeping 
the  middle,  and  fearing,  left  by  touch¬ 
ing  any  bough  by  the  Water-fide,  he 
may  give  fcent  to  the  Hounds ;  be 
fure  then,  if  your  Hounds  challenge 
but  a  Yard  above  his  going  in,  that  he 
Is  gone  up  the  River  ;  For  tho’  he 
fliould  keep  the  very  middle  of  the 
Stream,  yet  that,  with  the  help  of  the 
Wind,  will  lodge  part  of  the  Stream, 
and  Imboft  what  comes  from  him  on 
the  Bank,  it  may  be  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  lower,  which  has  deceived  ma¬ 
ny  ;  and  therefore  firft  try  up  the 
Stream,  and  where  a  Deer  firft  breaks 
Soil,  both  Man  and  Hound  will  beft 
perceive  it. 

But  after  all,  a  Bpntfman  may  fail 
of  Killing  an  Hart  divers  ways;  as 
by  over  hear,  being  overtaken  with  the 
•flight,  and  the  like  ;  But  if  any  fuch 
thing  happen,  firft  they  who  follow 
the  Hounds,  are  to  mark  the  place 
where  they  left  the  Chace,  and  at 
Break  of  day  bring  the  Blood-hound 
thereto,  with  the  Kennel  of  Hounds 
after  him ;  and  if  any  Hound  vents, 
that  is  known  to  be  no  Iyer  or  babbler, 
be  Ihould  put  his  Hound  to  it,  whoop 
ing  twice,  or  blowing  two  Notes 
with  his  Horn,  to  call  all  his  Fel¬ 
lows  about  him  •,  And  farther,  if  he 
finds  where  the  Hart  is  gone  into 
<fome  likely  Covert  or  Grove,  then 
the  Hounds  are  to  be  drawn  about, 
and  the  place  beat  crofs  thro’ ;  If 
there  he  renews  his  Hot  or  view,  he 
muft  firft  confider,  whether  it  be  the 
aright,  or  no  ;  and  if  right,  let  him 
Blow  his  Horn  ;  But  let  it  not  feem 
ftrange  tho*  you  find  five  or  fix  Layers 
together  ;  for  a  hunted  and  fpent  Hart 
often  makes  as  many,  becaufe  he  can 
not  (land,  but  lye  and  feed.—  Now 
there.  are  three  ways  to  know  when  an 
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Hart  is  fpent ;  1.  He  will  run  ftif^ 
high,  and  lampering.  2.  His  mouth 
will  be  black  and  dry  without  any 
foam  upon  it,  his  tongue  hanging  out, 
but  they’ll  often  clofe  their  mouths  to 
deceive  the  Spe&ators.  3.  His  floe 
difeovers  him,  for  he  will  often  clofe 
his  Claws  together,  as  if  he  went  at 
leafure,  and  prefently  open  them  wide 
again,  making  great  glidings,  and: 
hitting  his  dew-claps  upon  the 
ground,  following  the  beaten  paths 
without  doublings,  and  fometimes  go¬ 
ing  all  along  by  a  Ditch-fide,  feeking: 
fome  gap,  as  not  having  ftrength  to 
leap  it  otherways  ;  tho’  it  has  been 
often  found,  that  deadrrun*  Deer,, 
have  taken  very  great  leaps. 

As  to  the  killing  an  Hart  at  Bay, 
it  is  very  dangerous,  efpecially  at 
Rutting-tirae,  for  then  they  are  moft 
fierce  :  But  whereas  there  are  two 
forts  of  Bays,,  one  on  the  Water,  and 
the  other  on  Land  :  If  the  Hart  be  in 
a  deep  Water  where  you  cannot 
well  come  to  him,  then  couple  up 
your  Dogs  ;  (otherwife  their  long 
continuance  in  the  Water  will  indaa- 
ger  Surfeiting  or  Foundring,  and  gee 
a  Boat,  or  fwim  to  him  with  a  Dag¬ 
ger,  or  elfe  with  a  Rope  that  has  2 
noofe,  and  throw  it  over  his  Horns  y 
for  if  the  Water  be  fo  deep  that  the 
Hart  fwims,  there  is  no  danger  in  co¬ 
ming  near  him  :  But  as  to  the  Land- 
bay,  if  the  Hart  be  burniftied,  the 
place  muft  be  confider’d.  Where  there 
is  no  Wood  nor  Covert,  ’tis  dange¬ 
rous  and  hard  to  come  in  to  him  5 
but  if  it  be  on  an  Hedge-fide,  or  thick¬ 
et,  then,  while  he  is  flaring,  on  the 
Hounds,  you  may  come  covertly  be¬ 
hind  him  among  the  Bufhes,  and  cue 
his  Throat ;  but  if  you  mifs  your 
aim,  and  the  Beaft  turn,  make  fome 
tree  your  refuge  :  Or  when  the  Hart 
is  thus  at  bay,  couple  up  your  Hounds, , 
and  when  you  fee  the  Hart  turn  head 
to  fly,  gallop  roundly  in  to  him,  and 
kill  him  with  your  Sword. 

Laftly,  In  refpeft  to  the  ceremony^ 
us’d  by  Huntfmen,  when  they  coma: 
in  to  the  death  of  a  Deer,  the  firft;: 
»  ’  “  7  ‘  thing 
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thing  they  cry,  is,  Ware-Haunch ,  that 
the  Hounds  may  not  break  in  to  the 
Deer;  and  when  they  have  fecured 
him,  they  next  cut  his  Throat,  blood¬ 
ing  the  youngeft  Hounds  therewith, 
that  they  may  the  better  love  a  Deer, 
and  learn  to  leap  at  his  Throat:  Then 
having  blown  the  Mort,  and  all  the 
Company  come  in,  the  bed  Perfon 
who  has  not  taken  Say  before,  is  to 
take  up  a  Knife  that  the  Keeper  or 
Huntfman  is  to  lay  crofs  the  Belly  of 
the  Deer,  fome  holding  him  by  the 
Fore-legs,  and  Keeper  or  Huntfman 
drawing  down  the  Pizzle  ;  Whereupon 
the  Perfon  that  takes  Say,  is  to  draw 
the  edge  of  the  Knife  leifurely  along 
the  very  middle  of  the  Belly,  begin¬ 
ning  near  the  Brisket,  and  drawing  a 
little  upon  it,  enough  in  the  length 
and  depth  to  difcover  how  Fat  the 
Bead  is  ;  that  done,  he  that  is  to 
break  him  up  firft,  flits  the  Skin, 
from  the  cutting  of  the  Throat  down¬ 
wards,  making  the  Arber,  that  *fo  the 
Ordure  may  break  forth  ;  and  then 
he  mud  paunch  him,  rewarding  the 
Hounds  therewith  :  Next,  he  mud 
prefent  the  fame  Perfon  who  took  the 
Say,  with  a  drawn  Hanger,  to  cut  off 
the  Head  ;  which  being  done,  and  the 
Hounds  alfo  rewarded  therewith,  die 
concluding  Ceremony  is  •  If  a  Buck, 
a  double  ;  but  if  an  Hart,  a  treble 
Mort  is  blown  by  ’em  ;  then  a  whole 
Rechout,  in  confort,  by  all  that  have 
Horns;  and  that  finilhed,  immediately 
a  general  Whoo  whoop. 

HART-ROYA  L,  is  fuch  an  one 
as  has  been  hunted  by  the  King  or 
Queen,  and  efcaped  with  Life. 

HART-ROYAL  Proclaimed:  By 
this  Name  is  a  Hart  called,  diat,  be¬ 
ing  hunted  by  the  King,  or  Queen, 
flies  fo  far  from  the  Pored,  or  Chace, 
that  it  is  unlikely  he  will  ever  return 
of  his  own  accord,  to  the  Place  afore- 
faid ;  and  that  thereupon  Proclama¬ 
tion  is  made,  in  all  Towns  and  Villa¬ 
ges  thereabouts,  That  none  fhall  kill, 
or  offend  him,  but  that  he  may  lafely 
return,  if  he  lid. 
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HARTS-TONGUE,  in  Herb 
with  long  fmooth  Leaves  like  a 
Tongue ;  which  is  much  commended 
for  its  virtue  againft  any  Didemper  of 
the  Liver  or  Spleen,  and  the  Paflions 
of  the  Heart* 

HA  R  VEY-AFPLE,  and  the 
round  Rujfet  Harvey ,  are  very  plea- 
fant  Fruit,  and  good  Cider- Apples, 
but  the  Trees  are  no  good  Bearers. 

HASEL  or  HAST  E-T  REE, 
(in  Latin,  Hux  Sylvejlris ,  ot  Corylus ) 
a  well  known  Nut-Tree,  which  is 
bed  rais’d  from  the  Nuts,  fow’d  like 
Mad,  in  a  pretty  deep  Furrow,  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  February,  Light 
Ground  may  be  immediately  fown  and 
harrow’d  in  ;  but  in  cafe  the  Mould 
be  Clay,  plow  it  earlier ;  Let  it  b© 
well  mellow’d  by  the  Frod,  and  in  the 
third  Year  cut  your  Trees  near  the 
Ground,  with  a  lharp  Bill,  in  the 
Wane  of  the  Moon.  If  you  defign  a 
Grove  for  Pleafure,  plant  them  in 
Poffes,  at  a  Yard  didance;  cue  them 
within  half  a  Foot  of  die  Earth,  dref- 
ling  them  for  three  or  four  Springs 
and  Autumns,  by  loofening  the  Mould 
a  little  about  their  Roots:  Preferve 
the  Nuts  moift,  not  mouldy,  by  lay¬ 
ing  them  in  their  own  dry  Leaves,  or 
Sand,  till  January.  If  you  planE 
them,  take  them  whence  they  thrive 
well,  the  Shoots  being  of  the  Scant¬ 
lings  of  fmall  Wands  and  Switches, 
or  fomewhat  bigger,  and  fuch  as  have 
drawn  divers  hairy  Twigs,  which  are 
by  no  means  to  be  disbranch’d,  no 
more  than  their  Roots,  unlefs  by  a 
fparing  and  difereet  Hand.  Thus  your 
Coppice  being  planted  about  Autumn, 
may  be  cut  within  three  or  four  Inches 
of  the  Ground  die  Spring  following  ; 
which  the  new  Cion  will  fuddenly  re¬ 
pair  in  Cluders  and  Tufts  of  fair 
Poles,  of  twenty,  and  fometimes  thirty 
Foot  long  :  But  his  better  to  fpara 
them  till  two  or  diree  Years,  when 
they  have  taken  drong  hold,  and  may 
be  cut  clofe  to  the  Earth,  the  feeble 
ones  efpecially.  Thus  are  Filberts 
likewife  to  be  treated,  and  both  of 
'em  improv’d  by  tranfplantiug,  hue 
A;a  j  chiefly 
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chiefly  by  grafting.  They  affeft  cold, 


,h  a  w 

in  Cotnwal,  from  running  into  the 


barren,  dry  and  fandy  Grounds  and  {frefh  Rivers  :  And  the  Tenants  of 


Mountains,  but  better  if  fomewhat 
moift,  dankifh,  and  moflie.  Such  as 


Balyftoke ,  and  either  Manours,  are 
bound  to  do  certain  Days- Works  to 


are  maintain’d  for  Coppices,  may,  the  Hacches. 

after  twelve  Years,  be  fell’d  the  firft  I  HATTOCK,  a  Shock  of  Corn, 
time  ;  the  next,  at  feven  or  eight,  containing  twelve  Sheaves  ;  tho’  others 
Plant  them  from  Qflober  to  January,  make  it  only  to;  be  three  Sheaves  laid 
and  keep  them  carefully  weeded,  till  together. 

they  take  faft  hold:  Theie  is  riot  a  H  A  V  E  R,  a  Country-word  us’d  in 
more  profitable  Wood  for  Coppices,  fome  Places  for  Oats, 
and  therefore  good  Husbands  fhould  HAUNCH  or  HANCH,  the 
flock  themfelves  with  it.  It  is  of  ufe  Hip,  a  part  of  the  Body  of  a  living 
for  Poles,  Spars,  Hoops,  Forks,  Ang-  Creature.  The  Haunches  of  a  Horfk 
ling-rods,  Faggots,  Cudgels,  Hurdles  are  too  long,  if  when  Handing  in  the 
for  Sheep-folds  and  Springes  to  catch  Stable,  he  lamps  with  his  hind-feet 
Birds.  It  alfo  makes  one  of  the  beft  farther  back  than  he  ought,  and  thad 
fort  of  Coals,  and  was  once  us’d  for  the  top  or  onfet  of  his  Tail  does  not 
Gun-powder,  till  Ald'er  was  found  anfwer  in  a  perpendicular  Line  to  the 
more  fit.  No  Wood  purifies  Wine  tip  of  his  Hocks  ;  as  it  always  does  in 
fooner  than  the  Chips  of  Hafei ;  it  Horfes  whofe  Haunches  are  of  a  juft 
iikewife  ferves  for  Withies  and  Bands,  length.  There  are  fome  Horfes, 
The  Coals  are  us’d  by  Painters,  to  which  tho’  they  have  too  long  Haun- 


draw  with,  like  thofe  of  Sallow. 


ches,  yet  commonly  walk  well:  Such 


A  ready  Expedient  for  the  thicken-  are  good  to  climb  Hills  $  but  to  bal¬ 
ing  of  Coppices,  is,  by  laying  a  Sam-  lance  that  they  are  in  no  wife  fure 
pier,  or  Pole,  of  an  Hafei,  Afh,  Pop-  upon  a  defcent ;  for  they  cannot  ply 


lar,  &c.  of  twenty  or  thirty  Foot  in 
length,  the  Head  a  little  lopp’d  into 
ihe  Ground,  giving  it  a  chop,  near 
idie  Foot,  to  make  it  fink  down  :  This 
fatten’d  to  the  Earth  with  a  Hook  or 
two,  and  cover’d  with  fretti  Mould, 
at  a  competent  depth,  will  produce  a 
world  of  Suckers,  and  thicken  a 
Coppice  fpeedily.  Evelyn's  Fovejl- 
Trees. 

H AS LE  N  UTS.  See Filberts. 

HATCHHL  or  HITCHEL,  a 
pfool  with  which  Flax  and  Hemp  are 
combed  into  fine  Hairs:  Of  thefe 
ahere  are  feveral  forts,  one  finer  than 
die  other;  and  they  confift  of  high, 
long  Iron-pins  orderly  fet  in  a  Board. 
To  Hatchel  Flax ,  &c.  is  to  drefs  it 
with  fuch  Inftruments. 

HATCHES,  or  HACCHES, 
Hood-gates  fet  in  a  River,  &c.  to  ttop 
«he  Current  of  the  Water  ;  particu¬ 
larly  certain  Dams  or  Mounds,  made 
of  Rubbilh,  Clay,  or  Earth,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Water  that  iffues  from  the 

Stream*  Works,  ar4  Tin-Wafers, 


their  Hams ,  and  they  never  Gallop 
flowly,  but  almoft  at  full  fpeed. 

HAUNT,  Habit  or  Cuftom  :  A- 
mong  Hunters,  the  Walk  of  a  Deer, 
or  the  place  of  his  ordinary  Paflfage. 

H  AW, -a  fort  of  Berry,  the  Fruit 
of  the  White- thorn  Shrub  ;  Alfo  a 
CJofe  or  fmall  quantity  of  Land  near 
a  Houfe  ;  as  a  Bean-harvy* Hemp-l>aK?9 
&c.  but  in  the  North  it  fignifies  a 
green  Plot  of  Ground  in  a  Valley  ; 
Alfo  a  kind  of  Web  or  Spot  in  th© 
Eye. 

HA  W,  is  alfo  a  Griftle  growing 
between  the  nether  Eye  lid  and  the 
Eye  of  a  Horfe,  and  will  put  it  quite 
our,  if  not  timely  taken  away.  It 
comes  to  him  by  grofs,  tough,  and 
flegmatick  Humours,  that  fall  from 
the  Head,  and  knit  together,  which 
in  the  end  grow  to  this  Infirmity  5 
the  Signs  whereof  are,  the  watering 
of  the  Eye,  and  the  involuntary  o- 
pening  of  the  nether  Lid  :  Every 
Smith  can  cut  it  out.  But  ordinarily, 

you  mutt  hold  tho  affefted  £eaft  faft 

by 
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hy  the  Head,  and  with  a  ftrong  dou¬ 
ble-thread,  put  a  Needle  in  the  midft 
of  the  upper  Bye-lid,  and  tye  it  to 
bis  Horn  ;  then  take  the  Needle  a- 
gain,  with  a  long  Thread,  and  put  it 
thro’  the  griftle  of  the  Haw  5  with  a 
fharp  Knife  cut  the  Skin  finely  round, 
and  fo  pluck  out  the  Haw  ;  That  done, 
lay  about  his  Eye,  take  out  the  Blood, 
wafti  it  with  Beer,  or  Ale,  and  caft 
in  a  good  deal  of  Salt ;  wafh  it  again 
afterwards,  ftroaking  it  down  with 
your  hand,  and  fo  let  him  go.  — .  To 
cure  a  Sheep  of  this  Malady,  drop  in¬ 
to  the  Eye  the  Juice  of  Camomile,  or 
Crow-foot. 

HAWK,  a  well  known  Bird  of 
Prey.  Such  as  have  writ  of  thefe 
Birds,  divide  the  feveral  forts  of 
them,  after  a  various  manner  §  feme 
aligning  ten  forts,  others  eight  or 
nine,  and  others  but  feven.  But  they 
may  be  all  comprehended  under  thefe 
two  general  Heads,  viz.  Long-winded 
and  Short-winged  Hawks  ;  and  the  ra-  [ 
ther,  for  that  all  the  Long-winged 
ones  require  much  the  fame  reclaim¬ 
ing,  manning,  feeding,  and  mewing, 
one  as  the  other :  The  like  do  tbofe 
tha,t  are  Short-winged,  which  differ 
much  from  the  others :  The  firft,  I 
mean,  the  Long-winged,  are  the  Fal¬ 
con,  or  Slight-Falcon,  the  Ger-Falcon, 
Lanner,  Bawler,  Merlin,  and  Hobby  $ 
all  of  them  are,  generally  fpeaking, 
brought  to  the  Lure,  and  the  Short- 
winged  ones  to  the  Hand. 

They  have  all  their  Males,  or  Taf- 
fels,  that  are  nothing  near  fo  large, 
ftrong,  and  fit  for  Service  ;  yet  there 
are  fome  of  very  good  courage,  fer- 
viceable,  and  even  fometimes  furpafs 
the  Females.  Of  the  feveral  Names 
and  Species  of  thefe  Hawks,  an  Ac¬ 
count  is  given  under  their  proper 
Heads  ;  with  many  other  Particulars, 
relating  to  their  Management  :  But 
fome  things  may  more  aptly  come  un¬ 
der  the  prefent  Article,  as  being  more 
General  $  and,  Firft,  How  to  make  a 
Hawk  bold  and  venturous. 

1.  To  make  her  hardy,  you  muft  I 
permit  her  to  plume  a  Pullet,  or  large 


’  Chicken,  in  a  place  where  there  is  not 
much  Light  ;  her  Hood  in  a  readinefa, 
you  are  to  have  either  of  the  afore- 
faid  alive  in  your  Hand  ;  then  kneel¬ 
ing  on  the  Ground,  luring  and  crying 
aloud  to  her,  make  her  plume '  the 
Pullet  a  little  5  that  done,  diaw  the 
Strings  with  your  Teeth,  and  hood 
her  foftly,  fuffering  her  to  pluck  ic 
with  her  Beak  three  or  four  times 
more ;  Afterwards  throw  out  the 
Pullet  on  the  Ground,  encouraging  her 
to  feize  it  5  and  when  you  perceive  fh.e 
breaks  if,  and  takes  Blood,  you  muff 
lure  and  cry  aloud  to  her,  with  all 
imaginable  encouragement;  then  gent¬ 
ly  hood  her,  and  give  her,  luring,  of 
the  Wing  or  Foot  of  the  faid  Pul¬ 
let. 

2.  In  order  to  make  her  know  the 
Lure,  when  your  Hawk  has  three  or 
four  times  killed  2.  Pullet,  &c.  as  a~ 
forefaid,  in  fome  fecret  place  ;  you 
muft  fallen  a  Pullet  under  your  Lure, 
and  go  a-part,  giving  your  Hawk  to 
another,  who  is  to  draw  loofe  the 
Strings  of  her  Hood  in  readinefs  ;  be¬ 
ing  gone  a  little  way,  take  half  the 
length  of  the  String,  and  call  it  abouc 
your  Head,  luring  at  the  fame  time 
with  your  Voice  ;  then  let  the  Hawk 
be  unhooded,  as  you  are  throwing  your 
Lure,  a  little  way  from  you,  not  cea~ 
ling  to  lure  all  the  while  :  Now  if 
(he  ftoop  to  the  Lure,  and  feize,  fuf- 
fer  her  to  plume  the  Pullet,  ftili  coy- 
ing  and  luring  with  your  Voice,  and 
lec  her  feed  on  the  Pullet  upon  the 
Lure  ;  after  which,  take  her  on  your 
Fift,  with  her  Meat,  hood  her,  and 
let  her  tire  ;  and  fo  Ihe  may  be  taughc 
by  degrees,  to  come  to  a  very  great  eff" 


ftance. 

9.  To  make  a  Hawk  flying,  when 
you  find  Ihe  comes  and  ftoops  to  the 
Lure  roundly,  withoat  any  fear,  or 
coynefs,  put  on  a  pair  of  Luring-bells, 
which  (hould  be  fo  much  the  greater, 
by  how  much  the  Hawk  is  giddy- 
headed,  and  apt  to  rake  out  at  Check 
That  done,  and  (he  (harp-fet,  go  in  a 
fair  Morning,  into  fome  large  Field 
on  Horfe-back,  which  is  to  be  very 
A  a  9  little 
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little  incumbered  with  Woods,  or 
Trees  ;  and  with  the  Hawk  on  your 
Fid,  ride  up  into  the  wind  ;  and  ha¬ 
ving  loofen’d  her  Hood,  whiftle  foftly 
to  provoke  her  to  fly  ^  when  you  may 
obferve  fhe  will  begin  to  bate,  or  at 
lead  to  flap  with  her  Flags  and  Sails, 
and  to  raife  herfelf  on  your  Pift  .• 
Then  fuffer  her  till  Ihe  rouze,  or 
mute  ;  unhood  her,  and  let  her  fly 
with  her  head  into  the  wind,  where¬ 
by  {lie’ll  be  better  able  to  get  up  on 
the  Wing,  and  then  fhe  will  naturally 
climb  upward0,  flying  in  a  circle  5  af¬ 
ter  fhe  has  made  three  or  four  Turns, 
cry  and  lure  with  your  voice,  calling 
the  Lure  about  your  head,  to  which 
you  mud  fird  tye  a  Pullet  $  and  if  fhe 
comes  in  near  you,  cad  out  the  Lure 
into  the  Wind,  and  in  cafe  fhe  doop 
to  it,  reward  as  before.  If  fhe  lights 
on  the  Ground,  and  will  not  dir, 
(which  is  called  Hawk-flying)  you 
fhould  fright  her  up  with  a  Wand, 
or  hold  a  Duck  by  one  of  the  Wings, 
and  lure  it  with  your  voice  to  make 
tier  turn  her  Head  ;  when  fhe  is  at  a 
reasonable  pitch,  cad  the  Duck  up  jud 
under  her,  that  fhe  may  apprehend 
your  meaning  5  and  obferve,  that  his 
Hot  convenient,  the  fird  and  fecond 
time,  to  fhew  your  Hawk  great  or 
large  Fowl,  for  they  often  flip  from 
her  into  the  Wind  *  but  when  it  hap¬ 
pens  that  the  Hawk  fo  rakes  out  with 
a  Fowl,  that  fhe  cannot  recover  it, 
but  gives  it  over  and  comes  in  again  5 
then  cad  out  a  feeled  Duck,  and  if  fhe 
doop  and  trufs  it,  crofs  the  Wings, 
and  permit  her  to  take  her  pleafure, 
rewarding  her  alfo  with  the  heart, 
Brains,  Tongue  and  Liver  :  For  want 
bf  a  quick  Duck*  take  her  down  with 
the  dry  Lure,  let  her  plume  a  Pullet, 
and  feed  her  upon  it,  which  will  teach 
your  Hawk  to  give  over  a  Fowl  that 
rakes  out,  and  upon  the  Lure  of  the 
Falconer  to  make  back  again  to  the 
lliver,  and  know  the  better  to  hold  in 
the  heads,  1  h 

4.  Now  to  make  your  Hawk,  Soar 
Falcon,  or  Haggard,  kill  her  Game 
fee  the  very  dr.il  if  Oie  be  well  lur’d^ 
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fly  a,  good  gate,  and  doop  well,  cad 
off  a  well  quarried  Hawk,  and  let  her 
doop  a  Fowl  on  a  Brook,  or  Plafh, 
watching  her  till  die  put  it  to  the 
plunge  5  then  take  down  your  Make- 
hawk^  reward  her,  hood  her,  and 
fet  her  ;  that  done,  take  your  Hawk 
member’d,  and  going  a  little  up  the 
Wind,  and  unloofe  her  Hood,  foftly 
whidling  her  off  your  Fid,  till  fhe 
has  rouzed  or  muted  :  After waids 
let  her  fly  with  her  head  into  the 
Wind,  fand  let  the  Company  be  ready 
againd  fhe  is  in  a  good  gate,  as  alfo 
to  fhew  Water,  and  to  lay  out  the 
Fowl :  Being  at  proper  pitch,  and  co¬ 
vering  the  Fowl,  let  all  the  Company 
make  in  at  once  to  the  Brook,  upon 
the  Fowl,  to  land  her.  If  the  Hawk 
drikes,  ftoops  or  truffes  the  Game, 
help  her  *  if  fhe  does  not  kill  at  fird 
dooping,  give  her  refpite  to  recover 
her  Gate  ^  and  when  fhe  has  got  it, 
and  her  Head  in,  lay  out  the  Fowl  as 
abovefaid,  till  you  land  it  help  and 
reward  her. 

5.  Since  frequently  you  cannot  avoid 
hawking  in  fuch  a  place  where  there  are 
Woods  and  Trees  ;  in  fuch  a  cafe 
get  two  or  three  live  Trains,  given  to 
as  many  Men,  and  placed  conveniently 
for  ufe •  and  when  the  Hawk  doops, 
and  endeavours  to  go  to  dand,  let  him 
that  is  next  cad  out  his  Train-Duck 
feeled,  and  if  fhe  kills  her,  reward 
her. 

-  <5.  When  a  Hawk  proves  forward 
coy,  thro’  pride  of  Greafe,  fhe  mud 
not  be  rewarded,  though  fhe  kill,  but 
give  her  leave  to  plume  a  little  ^  and 
then  take  a  Sheep’ s-heart  cold,  or  a 
Pullet’s  Egg,  and  while  fhe  isbufy  in 
pluming,  let  one  of  them  be  conveyed 
into  the  Body  of  the  Fowl  that  it  may 
favour  thereof  *  when  fhe  has  eaten 
the  Brains,  Heart,  and  Tongue  of  the 
Fowl,  take  out  the  enclofed  Meat, 
and  calling  the  Hawk  with  it  to  your 
Fid,  feed  her  therewith  5  afterwards 
give  her  fome  Feathers  of  the  Neck 
of  the  Fowlj  to  make  her  fcour  and 
cad.  *  T,  ...  ,• 

1  <  < 
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7*  To  make  a  Hawk  hold  in  her 
Head,  and  not  to  mind  Check,  take 
a  piece  of  a  Leaf,  and  fatten  it  to  your 
Lure-flring,  the  other  end  to  the 
Wing  of  a  Pigeon,  which  yon  may 
put  in  and  pull  out  of  your  Hawking 
Bag,  at  your  Conveniency  5  and  when 
you  find  your  Hawk  apt  to  go  out, 
fhew  your  Pigeon,  tho’  this  fhould  not 
be  us'd  often. 

8.  As  for  the  continuing  and  keep¬ 
ing  of  a  Hawk  in  her,  high  flying, 
you  ought  not  to  engage  her  in  more 
Flights  than  one  in  a  Morning ;  and 
if  fhe  be  well  made  for  the  River, 
fly  her  not  above  twice  in  one  Morn- 
ing  5  yet  feed  her  up  though  (he 
fhould  not  kill  :  Nay,  when  a  high* 
flying  Hawk,  being  whittled  to,  ga¬ 
thers  upwards  to  a  great  Gate,  [he 
mutt  be  continued  therein,  never  fly¬ 
ing  her  but  upon  broad  Waters  and 
open  Rivers ;  and  when  (he  is  at  the 
highefl,  take  her  down  with  your 
Lure,  where,  when  fhe  has  plumed 
and  broken  the  Fowl  a  little,  feed  her 
up,  which  will  make  her  keep  up  her 
high-flight  :  But  this  fhould  be  ob¬ 
served,  to  make  fuch  High-flyers  in¬ 
wards,  it  being  a  commendable  Qua¬ 
lity  in  them,  to  make  in  and  turn  head 
at  the  fecond  or  third  tofs  of  the 
Lure  and  when  the  pours  down  upon 
it,  as  if  fhe  had  killed  :  And  where¬ 
as  fome  naturally  highflying  Hawks 
will  be  long  before  they  be  made  up® 
wards,  ttill  fifhing  and  playing  the 
fluggs,  and  when  they  fhould  get  up 
to  cover  the  Fowl,  will  foon  floop 
before  the  Fowl  be  put  out  5  to 
remedy  this  Default,  catt  her  out  a 
dead  Fowl  for  a  dead  Quarry,  and 
hood  her  up  inftantly  without  reward, 
to  difcourage  her  from  pra&ifing  the 
like  again  5  half  an  hour  after  call  her 
to  the  Lure,  and  feed  her  :  Befides 
which  the  Falconer  fhould  carefully 
eonfult  the  Nature  and  Difpofition  of 
his  Hawks,  and  obferve  which  fly  high 
when  in  good  plight,  and  which  beft, 
when  kept  low  ;  which  when  fharpett 
fet,  and  which,  on  the  contrary,  in  a 
medium  between  both  ^  which  early, 
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I  at  Sun-rittng ;  which  when  the  Sun 
is  but  a  few  Hours  high  j  which  foon« 
er,  and  which  later  in  the  in  the  Eve¬ 
ning  5  and  therefore  all  of  them  are 
to  be  flown  accordingly.  See  Hooding 
a  Hawk,  Falconer,  &c. 

For  Worms  breeding  in  the  Bodies 
of  Hawks.  See  Worms. 

HAWK  of  the  Firft  Coat ,  is  a 
Hawk  'in  the  fourth  Year  of  her 

Age- 

HAWK  keep  her  Mark ,  a  Phrafe 
made  ufe  of  by  Falconers,  when  fhe 
waits  at  the  Place,  where  fhe  lays  in 
a  Partridge  or  fome  other  Bird,  till 
fhe  be  relieved. 

H  A  WKS-LICE  5  The  Head,  the 
Ply  of  the  Wing,  and  the  Brain  of 
thefe  Birds,  are  mott  infe&ed  with 
this  Vermin,  which  in  the  Winter- 
Seafon  may  be  thus  killed  :  Take  two 
Drams  of  Black  Pipper  beat  to  Pow¬ 
der,  and  mingle  it  with  warm  Water9 
with  which  wafh  the  Parts  annoyed  5 
then  fet  the  Hawk  on  a  Pearch  with 
her  Back  and  Train  againft  the  Sun, 
and  hold  in  your  hand  a  fmall  Stick 
about  a  handful  long,  having  a  piece 
of  foft  Wax  at  the  end  of  it  ;  with 
this  Stick  fo  armed  while  the  Hawk  ia 
weathering  her  felf,  take  away  thofe 
Vermin  that  crawl  upon  her  Feather. 
Some  Stares- Acre  may  alfo  very  well 
be  added  to  the  Pepper  and  Waiera 
2.  Another  fafe  and  eafy  Method  to 
dettroy  thefe  Lice  is,  To  mail  the 
Hawk  in  a  piece  of  Cotton,  or  in 
fome  Woollen  Cloath,  and  between 
the  Head  and  the  Hood  put  a  little 
Wooll  or  Cotton  5  then  get  a  Pipe 
of  Tobacco ,  and  flipping  the  fmall  end 
in  at  the  Tream,  blow  the  fmoak  $ 
and  what  Lice  efcape  killing  will  creep 
into  the  Cloath. 

HAWM  or  HAWN,  See  Halm. 

H  A  W  -  T  H  O  R’N ,  Erer-green ,  a 
Plant  that  rifes  up  to  fix  foot  high  or 
more,  if  fuffer’d  to  grow  at  large, 
full  of  Branches  dipt  about  the  Edges, 
and  long  fharp  Thorns  :  The  Flow¬ 
ers  are  Coral  coloured,  and  abide  the 
greateft  Part  of  the  Winter.  It  is  en- 
creafed  by  Suckers  and  Layers,  or  by 
A  a  4  fowing 
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fowlng  the  Berries,  which  will  lye  In 
die  .Ground  a  whole  Year  before  they 
.come  up,  and  this  Tree  with  others, 
ferns  to  make  an  ever- green  Hedge. 

HAY,  Grafs  cut  and  dry’d  :  AI- 
fo  an  old  Word  for  a  Hedge,  or  a 
piece  of  Ground  enelofed  with  an 
Hedge.  It  alfo  anciently  denoted  an 
Inclofure  with  R,aiis  ;  as  in  Canb 
ft oreft  there  were  feven  fuch,  and  one 
in  mod  Parks  ;  and  fometimes  it  was 
taken  for  the  Park  it  felf. 

HAYBOTE  or  HEYBOTE. 
Liberty  granted  to  a  Tenant  for  cut¬ 
ting  fo  much  Under- wood  and  Bulhes 
within  the  Premifes,  as  was  fufficient 
for  repairing  and  maintaining  his 
Pences  or  Hedges. 

H  AYS,  particular  Nets  for  the 
taking  of  Rabbets,  Hares,  &c.  com¬ 
mon  to  be  bought  at  any  Shop  that 
fells- Nets,  and  they  may  be  had 
longer  or  Ihorter  as  you  think  fit  ; 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  Fathom  is  a 
good  Length,  and  for  depth  a  Fa¬ 
thom.  As  Rabbets  often  draggle  a- 
broad,  about  Mid  day  for  frelh  Grafs  ; 
where  you  perceive  any  dore  gone 
forth  to  any  remote  Brakes  or  Thic- 
,  kets,  pitch  two  or  three  of  thefe  Hays 
about  their  Burrows,  and  lye  clofe 
there  ;  but  in  cafe  you  have  not  Nets 
enough  to  enclofe  ail  their  Burrows, 
Lome  may  be  dopped  with  Stones, 
Lufhes,  &c.  Then  fet  out  with  the 
Corny  dog,  to  hunt  up  and  down  at 
a  good  didance,  and  drawing  on  by 
degrees,  the  Man  who  is  with  you, 
and  lies  clofe  by  the  Hay  may  take 
them  as  they  bolt  into  it. 

HAYWARD  or  HAWARD, 
a  Keeper  of  the  common  Herd  of 
Cartel  of  the  Town,  who  is  to  look 
that  they  neither  break  nor  crop  the 
Hedges  of  enclosed  Grounds;  and  is 
f worn  in  the  Lord’s  Court  for  the 
due  performance  of  his  Office. 

HAZELT  BRICK-EARTH, 
found  in  many  places  in  EJfex,  is  pro¬ 
perly  a  kind  of  Loam,  being  like  red 
Clay,  only  it  differs  from  Clay  in 
its  binding  Quality,  alfo  in  regard 
that  it  lets  whatever  Rain  falls  on  it 
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fink  through  immediately  and  has  no 
Stones  therein  :  Whereas  all  Clays 
hold  the  Water  that  falls  on  them  till 
the  Sun  and  Air  dry  it  up,  and  after 
Rain  with  a  Frod  moulder  to  dud 
and  have  Stones  mixt  with  them. 
The  bed  Produff  of  thefe  Lands  in 
Corn,  is  Rye  if  well  dunged,  Barley, 
White  Oats,  Wheat,  Buck -Wheat, 
1  urneps,  and  Peafe  :  Its  natural  Pro¬ 
duce  of  Weeds  is  Broom,  Fern,  four 
Quitch,  Grafs,  and  almod  all  forts  of 
pernicious  Weeds  :  Of  Grafs-feeds, 
Clover  and  Ray.-grafs,  but  the  for¬ 
mer  quickly  wears  out  of  it.  The 
effectual  Manure  for  fuch  Lands  is 
Marl,  Chalk,  and  Sea-Coal  A  fives. 
Thefe  red  Loams  are  an  excellent 
Mixture  with  other  forts  of  Earth, 
being  an  admirable  mean  between  o- 
ther  Extremes,  uniting  what  is  top 
loofe,  and  cooling  what  is  too  hot, 
and  gently  entertaining  the  Moidure. 

HEAD,  a  bony  part  of  the  Body 
which  enclofes  the  Brain,  within  its 
Cavity.  The  Head  of  a  Horfe  fhould, 
be  narrow,  lean,  and  dry,  neither 
fhould  it  be  too  long  :  But  the  main 
point  is  a  good  Qn-tet,  fo  as  he  may 
be  able  to  bring  it  into  its  natural 
Situation  ;  which  is  that  all  the  fore¬ 
part  from  the  very  B  ow  to  the  Nofe 
be  perpendicular  to  the  Ground,  fa 
that  if  a  Plummet  .were  apply’d  there¬ 
to,  it  would  but  jud  raze  or  (have  it. 
Every  Horfe  with  a  big  Head  is  apt 
to  red  and  loll  upon  the  Bridle,  and 
by  that  msans  in  a  journey  in¬ 
commode  the  Rider’s  Hand  ;  befides, 
he  can  never  appear  well  with  a  large 
Head,  unlefs  he  have  alfo  a  very  long 
and  well  turn'd  Neck. 

HEAD-ACB,  a  Didemper  inci¬ 
dent  to  mod  Animals  more  particu¬ 
larly  to  Horfes.  It  proceeds  either 
from  fome  inward  Caufe,  as  a  Chole- 
rick  Humour  bred  in  the  Panicks  of 
the  Brain  ;  or  it  may  be  occadoned  by 
fome  outward  Caufe,  as  extreme  heat 
or  cold,  a  hidden  Blow,  or  a  noifome 
Savour.  TheSigns  of  it  appear  when 
the  Horfe  hangs  down  his  head  and 
Ears?  his  Eyes  being  dim,  fwolln  and, 
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waterifh,  and  he  will  at  laft  forfakei 
his  Meat. 

HEAD  of  Vlax,  a  Term  us*d 
among  Houfewifes  and  fignifying 
twelve  Sticks  of  it,  tyd  up  to  make 
a  Bunch. 

H  E  A  D-L  AND,  (in  Husbandry  ) 
that  part  which  is  plough’d  a-crofs  at 
the  ends  of  other  Lands, 

HEADS,  (among  Hunters)  All 
thofe  in  Deer  that  have  double  Burrs, 
or  the  Antlers,  Royals  and  Croches 
turned  downwards,  are  properly  ter¬ 
med  Heads. 

HEADS  of  fo  many  Croches ;  All 
Heads  of  Deer,  which  do  not  bear 
above  three  or  four,  the  Croches  being 
plac'd  aloft  all  of  one  height,  in  form 
of  a  Clufter  of  Nuts,  generally  go  by 
this  Name. 

H  E  A  M,  (in  Beafts )  is  the  fame 
thing  with  the  After-birth  in  Women, 
and  the  Medicines  proper  to  expel  it, 
are  “  Thyme,  Winter-Savoury,  and 
“  Penny-royal,  boiled  in  White-wine, 
sc  and  given  inwardly  ;  as  alfo 
t6  common  Hove-bound  dew’d  in  that 
Wine.  Dittany  put  up  in  form  of  a 
Peflbry  drives  out  a  dead  Foal,  and 
bring  away  the  Secundine.  Angelica 
produces  the  lame  effeft,  fo  does 
ec  Parfley-Seed,  Alexanders,  Hops, 
66  Fennel,  Savin,  and  Bay- berries  ^ 
belides  the  Powder  of  the  in  fide  of 
the  wrinkled  Skin  of  the  Ghizzard  of 
a  hen  that  lays,  dry  d  and  given  in 
White-wine. 

H  E  A  R  S  E,  (among  Hunters)  a 
Hind  in  the  fecond  Year  of  her  Age. 
See  Brocket  and  Hind. 

HEARTS-EASEorPANSEY 
a  Plant  whofe  Flowers  refemble  Vio¬ 
lets,  being  good  for  Ruptures  and  the 
palling-Sicknefs. 

HEATH,  a  fort  of  wild  Shrub 
or  a  Plain  cover’d  with  it. 

HEATHY  LAN  D  5  In  Kent , 
the  Husbandmen  cut  up  the  Heath  in 
May,  and  when  ’tis  dry,  burn  it  and 
fpread  the  Afhes ;  then  plough  up  the 
.Turf  with  a  broad-finned  Plough, 
which  they  likewife  burn,  and  ming¬ 
ling  the  Allies  with  Lime  and  Sea- 
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fand,  they  fpread  it,  and  over  all  lay 
a  good  quantity  of  Dung.  About  the 
end  of  September ,  they  fow  the  Land 
w|th  Wheat  for  three  Years,  the 
fourth  Year  with  Barley,  being  folded 
with  Sheep  ;  the  fifth,  lixth  and  fe~ 
venth  with  Oats,  and  the  eighth  with 
Peafe ;  and  after  that  it  will  bear 
very  good  Grafs.  In  Staffovdfhire  they 
flock  up  the  Heath  in  Summer,  and 
burn  it,  mixing  the  Alhes  with  Lime, 
allowing  four  Load  to  an  Acre,  each 
Load  containing  four  Quarters  which 
they  plow  under  Furrow  about  the 
middle  or  end  of  September ,  or  begin¬ 
ning  of  OUober :  They  fow  it  with 
Rye,  giving  two  Bufhels  to  an  Acre, 
the  encreaie  of  which  is  commonly 
twenty  five  Bulhels.  After  Rye  they 
fow  Barley,  next  to  Barley  white  Peafe, 
after  that  Oats,  and  then  lay  it  down 
for  Grafs. 

HECK,  a  Rack  ;  alfo  an  Engine 
to  take  Fifli  in  the  River  Or?fe,  by  York . 
A  Salmon-heck  is  a  Grate  for  the  catch-? 
ing  of  that  fort  of  Fifli. 

HECKLING  of  HEMP:  When 
Hemp  has  been  twice  fwingled,  dried 
and  beat,  it  muft  be  brought  to  the 
Heckle,  which  is  an  Inflrument  fo 
commonly  known,  as  to  need  no  de- 
fcription  ;  the  firft:  Heckle  muft  be 
coarfe,  open,  and  wide-toothed,  be- 
caufe  his  the  firft  breaker  or  divider  of 
the  fame,  and  the  Layer  of  the  Strikes 
even  and  ftraight  5  if  the  Hurds  which 
come  from  this  heckling,  be  mixed 
with  thofe  that  come  from  the  latter 
fwingling;  it  will  make  the  Cloth 
much  better  :  Then  you  are  to  heckle 
it  a  fecond  time  through  a  good  ftraighc 
heckle,  made  purpofelv  for  hemp  ; 
be  fure  to  break  it  very  well,  and  fave 
both  the  Hurds  by  themfelves,  and  the 
Strikes  by  themfelves,  in  feveral  pla~ 
ces.  But  there  are  fome  who  ufe  only 
one  heckling,  efteeming  that  fufficienr. 
— -Now  to  make  an  excellent  piece 
of  Hempen-Cloth,  that  fhall  equal  a 
piece  of  very  pure  Linnen  ;  after  you 
have  beaten  it  fufficiently,  and  heckled 
it  once  over,  you  ftiould  then  roll  it 
up  again  j  dry  it,  and,  as  before,  beat 
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Chicken,  by  the  linking  of  his  two 
Heels  together  in  his  going. 

HEIN  USE,  (among  Hunters )  a 
Roe-buck  of  the  fourth  Year. 

HELL-BECKS,  little  Brooks  in 
Richmondftire  on  the  Borders  of  Lan- 
cajbire ,  where  the  Mountains  are 
rough,  wild  and  deep,  which  are  fo 
call'd  upon  account  of  their  Gaftlinefs 
and  Depth  ;  for  they  hurry  along  fo 
deep  in  the  Ground,  that  it  raifes  an 
Honour  in  one  to  look  down  to 
them. 


ft  again  a9  much  as  convenient  ;  then  j 
Iieckie  it  through  a  fine  flaxen  heckle,  j 
and  the  Tow  which  falls  from  the 
Heckle  will  make  a  principal  Hemp¬ 
ing,  but  the  Tear  itfdf  a  Cloth  as 
pure  as  fine  Houfewife’s  Linnen,  which 
Salts  a  long  time. 

H E D G E-S P ARRO W,  a  very 
pretty  Song-Bird,  that  lings  early  in 
the  Spring,  tho’  little  taken  notice  of: 
They  have  great  and  pJeafing  Vari¬ 
eties  ;  old  or  young  become  tame  pre¬ 
sently,  if  taken  the  latter  end  of  Ja¬ 
nuary ,  or  beginning  of  February  •  and 
they’ll  feed  upon  Wood- Larks  Meat 
or  any  thing  el'fe  you  give  them:  They 
build  their  Nefts  in  a  White-thorn,  or 
private  Hedge  ;  making  it  of  deac 
Grafs,  fine  Mofs,  and  Leaves,  with  a 
little  Wooll-  The  Hen  Hedge-fpar- 
jtow  lays  an  Egg  much  different  from 
©ther  Birds,  being  of  a  very  fine  blew 
Colour  ;  (he  has  commonly  five  Eggs, 
and  brings  up  her  young  ones  with  all 
forts  of  Food  fhe  can  get.  This  is 
very  remarkable  Bird,  and  will  take 
any  Bird’s  Song,  almoft,  if  taken  young 
out  of  the  Nell,  and  perhaps  might  b 
taught  to  whiffle  and  fpeak. 

HEEL  of  a  Horfe ,  Ihould  be  high 
and  large,  and  one  fide  of  it  Ihould 
not  rife  higher  upon  the  Pattern  than 
the  other.  For  Diftempers  in  this 
Part,  and  their  Cures  ;  See  Scabbed 
Heels  and  Scratches. 

HEELER,  or  Bloody  Heel-Cock , 
a  Fighting-Cock,  that  ftrikes  or 
wounds  much  with  his  Spurs  ;  Cock- 
Matters  know  fuch  a  Cock,  while 
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HELLEBORE,  a  ‘  Plant  0f 
which  there  are  two  forts,  the  Black 
and  the  Whites  the  Roots  of  the  firft 
are  compofed  of  divers  long  brown 
Strings,  running  deep  in  the  Ground, 
from  whofe  big  end  fpring  up  many 
green  Leaves,  nicked  about  the  edges, 
and  flowers  in  Winter  like  Angle  white 
Rofes,  but  turning  to  a  blufn  Colour, 
with  a  pale  yellow  Thrum,  and  green 
Head  in  the  middle.  The  White 
comes  up  with  a  great  round  Head,  of 
a  whitifli  Green,  opening  into  many 
beautiful,  green,  large  Leaves,  plaited 
throughout  5  from  whence  rifes  a 
Stalk,  with  fmall  Leaves  to  the  mid¬ 
dle,  where  ’tis  divided  into  many 
Branches,  bearing  Star-like,  yellowiffc, 
green  Flowers  5  the  Root  much  like 
the  other’s :  But  that  white  one,  which 
conies  up  with  a  dark  red  Flower,  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  latt,  as  being  earlier  by 
a  Month  than  it,  having  larger  Leaves, 
and  a  lefs  Flower.  The  Roots  of  both 
thefe,  which  flower  i w  June 9  as  well 
as  the  Black  that  flowers  at  Cbrijlmas9 
are  hardy,  abide  long  unremoved, 
and  therefore  Ihould  at  firft  be  fet  in 
good  Ground.  As  to  the  Phyfical 
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Virtue  of  this  Plant,  it  is  only  us’d 
in  great  Difeafes,  as  for  the  Dropfy, 
Falling-ficknefs,  Giddinefs,  Madnefs, 
Convulfions,  &c. 

HELM,  Wheat  or  Rye-ftraw  un- 
bruifed  by  Thralhing  or  other  wife, 
which  is  ufually  bound  up  in  Bundles 
for  Thatching.  See  Thatch. 

HELPS  for  a  Horfe.  See  Cor- 
reTlions. 

HEMP,  a  very  ufeful  Plant,  pur- 
chafed  by  us  at  a  dear  rate  from 
Strangers,  when  it  might  as  well  be 
propagated,  much  more  than  ’tis,  a- 
mong  our  felves,  to  the  ineftimable  Be- 
nefic  of  the  Nation.  It  delights  in 
warm  and  Tandy,  or  fomewhat  gra¬ 
velly  Land,  fo  it  be  rich,  and  of  a  deep 
Soil ,  cold,  clayey,  wet,  and  moorilh, 
not  being  good  for  it  $  and  ’tis  of  it 
elf  effectual  to  deftroy  Weeds  on 
any  Ground.  The  beft  Seed  is  that 
which  is  brighteft,  and  retains  its  Co¬ 
lour 
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lour  and  Subfiance  in  rubbing.  Three 
Bufhels  will  fow  an  Acre  ;  the  richer 
the  Land  is,  the  thicker  it  muft  be 
fown  ;  the  poorer,  the  thinner.  The 
time  of  fowing  is  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  April,  as  the  Spring  falls 
out,  earlier  or  later  ;  and  great  care 
muft  be  taken  to  preferve  it  from 
Birds,  that  deftroy  abundance  of  the 
Seeds.  About  Lammas  is  the  firft  Sea- 
fon  for  gathering  it,  when  a  good 
part  will  fie  ripe  *  that  is,  the  light 
Summer-hemp,  which  bears  no  Seed, 
and  is  call’d  Fimble-bemp.  When  ’tis 
ripe,  the  Stalks  grow  white,  and  the 
Leaves  fall  downwards,  turning  yel¬ 
low  at  the  top;  it  muft  then  be  pulled 
forth,  dried,  and  laid  up  for  Ufe  : 
You  fhould  alfo  be  careful  not  to  break 
what  is  left,  left  it  be  fpoil’d,  becaufe 
’tis  to  grow  near  Michae/mafs ,  before 
it  ripens ;  and  this  is  ufually  known 
by  the  Name  of  Karl  hemp.  When 
’tis  gather’d  and  bound  up  in  Bundles, 
it  muft  be  ftack’d,  or  houfed,  hill  the 
Seed  be  thraftied  out.  The  Hemp- 
Harveft  is  a  great  Succour  to  the  Poor, 
it  coming  on  after  other  Harvefts,  and 
in  bad,  wet,  and  Winter-feafons,  af¬ 
fords  continual  lmployment  to  fuch  al¬ 
fo  as  are  not  capable  of  better:  The 
Seed  of  it  is  good  for  feeding  Poul¬ 
try.  But  for  Watering,  Fulling,  Dry¬ 
ing,  Beating ,  Swingling ,  Heckling ,  &c. 
of  Hemp ;  fee  thoi'e  fever al  Heads. 

HEN,  a  well  known  Fowl:  A 
good  Hen  fhould  not  differ  much  from 
the  Nature  of  the  Cock,  which  may 
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in  the  Choice  of  Hens  to  fit,  take  the 
elder,  for  they  are  conftant,  and  will 
fit  out  their  Time;  but  if  to  lay, 
pitch  upon  the  youngeft,  for  they  are 
lufty,  and  prone  to  the  Aft  of  engen- 
d’ring:  But  for  neither  purpofe  choofe 
a  fat  Hen  ;  for  if  you  fee  her,  fhe 
will  forfake  her  Neft  ;  and  if  you 
keep  her  to  lay,  fhe  will  lay  her  Eggs 
without  Shells ;  befides  which,  fhe’ll 
grow  flothfui,  and  neither  delight 
in  the  one  nor  the  other  Aft  of  Na¬ 
ture. 


Now  a  Hen  will  be 


a  good 


Sitter, 


from  the  fecond  Year  of  her  laying  to 
the  fifth :  The  beft  Time  to  fet  her,  tq 
have  the  largeft,  and  moft  kindly 
Chickens,  is  February ,  in  the  Encreafe 
of  the  Moon,  that  (he  may  hatch  or 
difclofe  her  Chickens  in  the  Encreafe 
of  the  next  New  Moon,  in  March  $ 
for  one  Brood  of  this  Month’s  Chick¬ 
ens  is  worth  three  of  any  other. 
However,  you  may  fet  Hens  from 
March  to  Qttober ,  and  have  good 
Chickens;  but  not  after,  by  any  means, 
the  Winter  being  a  great  Enemy  to 
their  breeding.  An  Hen  fits  juft  twen¬ 
ty-one  Days  ;  and  whereas  Geefe, 
Ducks,  Turkeys,  ( fre,  fit  thirty  ;  if 
you  fet  your  Hen  upon  any  of  their 
Eggs,  you  muft  do  it  nine  Days  be¬ 
fore  you  fet  her  upon  her  own  ;  of 
which  ffie  will  cover  nineteen,  and  that 
is  the  moft,  in  true  Rule  :  But  what 
Number  foever  (he  is  fet  on,  let  there 
3  be  an  odd  one  ;  for  the  Eggs  will  lie 
!  round,  clofe,  and  in  even  proportion 
be  leen  for  that  purpofe;  but  fhould  together.  But  farther,  when  the  Eggs 
be  valiant,  vigilant,  and  laborious,  j are  laid  under  the  Hen  ;  firft,  it  isex- 
both  for  her  felf  and  her  Chickens  :  pedient  to  mark  the  upper  fide  of 
In  Shape,  the  biggeft  and  largeft  are  them,  and  then  to  watch  the  Hen,  to 


the  beft,  every  Proportion  anfwering 
thofe  deferibed  in  the  Cock  ;  only  in- 
tod  of  a  Comb,  (he  (hould  have  upon 
her  crown,  a  high  thick  tuft  of  Feathers. 

To  have  many  and  ftrong  Claws  is 
good,  but  to  want  hinder  Claws  is 
better,  for  they  often  break  the  Eggs, 
and  fuch  Hens  fometimes  prove  unna¬ 
tural  ;  Neither  is  it  proper  to  choofe 
a  crowing  one,  for  they  are  neither 
good  Breeders,  nor  good  Layers.  But  |nefs,  if  held  betwixt  the 


fee  if  fhe  bufie  her  felf  to  turn  them 
from  one  fide  to  the  other  ;  which  if 
(he  do  not,  when  (he  rifes  from  the 
Eggs,  to  go  feed  or  bathe  herfelf ; 
you  are  to  fupply  that  Office,  and  e- 
fteem  your  Hen  of  fo  much  lefs  va¬ 
lue  for  the  ufe  of  Breeding.  Be  fine 
that  the  Eggs  you  lay  under  her  be 
found  and  new  ;  which  may  be  known 
by  their  heavinefs,  fullnefs,  and  clear- 
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your  Bye-fight ;  in  the  dedftion  of 
your  Eggs,  do  not  choofe  fuch  as  are 
monftrous  great,  for  they  many  times 
Jjave  two  Yelks  :  And  tho’  ir  be  the 
Opinion  of  fome,  that  fuch  bring  forth 
two  Chickens,  it  is  a  Mifiake ;  or  if 
they  do,  they  are  commonly  abortive 
and  monftrous.  You  fhould  .by  no 
means  raife  your  Hen  from  her  Neft, 
for  it  will  make  her  utterly  forfake  it  5 
But  you  muff  obferve  when  the  Hen 
riles  from  the  Neft  of  herfeif,  to  leave 
Meat  and  Water  ready  for  her,  left 
Graying  too  far  to  feek  her  Food,  fhe 
let  her  Eggs  cool  too  much,  which  is 
very  hurtful  ;  and  in  her  abfence,  you 
are  to  ftir  up  the  Straw  of  her  Neft, 
make  it  foft  and  handfome,  and  lay 
the  Eggs  in  order,  as  fhe  left  them  ; 
To  perfume  her  Neft  with  Brimftone 
is  good,  but  with  Rofemary  much 
better  5  and  great  care  muft  be  had, 
that  the  Cock  come  not  to  fit  upon 
the  Eggs  ;  for  he  will  endanger  the 
breaking  of  them,  and  make  her  have 
an  averfion  to  her  Neft. 

Now  to  fee  Hens  in  Winter  time, 
in  Stoves,  or  Ovens,  is  of  no  ufe  in 
England  ;  and  tho’  they  may  by  that 
means  bring  forth,  yet  the  Chickens 
will  never  be  good,  or  profitable  5  but 
like  planting  of  Lemmons  and  Pome¬ 
granate-Trees,  the  Fruits  will  come  a 
great  deal  Ihort  of  the  Charges.  See 
Game~hen ,  Cock  and  Chickens. 

HEN  HOUSE,  a  place  made  conve¬ 
nient  for  Poultry,  which  not  being  to 
be  kept  in  Health  or  Safety  abroad, 
muft  be  houfed  :  It  is  to  be  large  and 
fpacious,  with  a  fomewhat  high  Roof, 
the  Walls  ftrong,  both  to  keep  out 
Thieves  and  Vermin  ;  the  Windows 
towards  the  Sun-rifing,  ftrongly  la¬ 
thed,  and  having  clofe  Shutters  round 
about  the  infide  of  the  Walls.  Upon 
the  Ground  fhould  be  built  large  Pens, 
of  three  foot  high,  for  Geefe,  Ducks, 
and  big  Fowl  to  fit  in  ;  and  near  the 
Eaves  of  the  Houfe,  fhould  be  long 
Perches,  reaching  from  one  fide  to 
the  other,  whereon  are  to  fit  Cocks, 
Hens,  Capons,  Turkeys,  each  on  fe- 
veral  Perches,  as  they  are  difpofed  5 
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At  another  fide  of  the  Houfe,  in  that: 
part  which  is  darkeft,  over  the  Ground" 
pens,  fhould  be  fixed  Hampers  full  of 
Straw,  for  Nefts,  wherein  Hens  are  to 
lay  their  Eggs  ;  but  when  they  fit  co 
bring  forth  Chickens,  then  let  them  fit 
on  the  Ground,  for  otherwife  it  is 
dangerous.  And  farther,  let  there  be 
pins  ftruck  into  the  Wall,  fo  that  the 
Poultry  may  climb  to  their  Perches 
with  eafe  :  Let  the  Floor  by  no  means 
be  paved,  but  made  up  of  Earth 
fmooth  and  eafie  :  Let  the  fmaller 
Fowl  have  a  hole  made  at  one  end  of 
the  Houfe,  to  come  in  and  go  out  at 
when  they  pleafe,  or  elfe  they’ll  feek 
rooft:  in  other  Places  ;  but  for  the 
greater  Fowl,  the  Door  may  be  open'd 
Evening  and  Morning.  Upon  the 
whole,  this  Houfe  fhould  be  placed  ei*> 
ther  near  fome  Kitchen,  Brew-houfe, 
or  elfe  fome  Kiln,  where  it  may  have 
Air  of  the  Fire,  and  be  perfumed  with 
Smoak,  which  to  Poultry  is  both  de¬ 
lightful  and  wholfome. 

HENS-DUNG,  is  a  very  rich 
Dung,  but  not  fo  eafie  to  fow  as  P/- 
geons-dung ,  by  reafon  of  its  hanging” 
together  ;  fo  that  Vis  difficult  to  give 
the  Land  a  due  proportion,  but  either 
it  will  be  too  thick,  or  too  thin  ;  and 
therefore  ’tis  advifable  to  mingle  it 
with  other  Dung,  or  with  the  Afh- 
heap,  or  with  Earth,  Sand,  C fre, 

HEPS  or  HIPS,  the  Fruit  of  the 
Black-thorn  Shrub. 

HEREFORDSHIRE,  an  in¬ 
land  County,  bounded  Eaftward  by 
Glocefterfljire  and  Worcefterfbire  ;  W eft- 
ward  by  RadnorJJnre  and  Brecknock Jldre9 
or  Wales  ;  Northward  by  ShropJl)iret 
and  Southward  by  Monmouth (Inre,  It 
reaches  in  length,  from  North  to 
South,  about  35  Miles;  and  30  in 
breadth,  from  Eaft  to  Weft  ;  in  which 
compafs  of  Ground  it  contains  660000 
Acres,  and  about  1  $000  Houfes.  The 
whole  is  divided  into  11  Hundreds 
where  are  176  Pariflies,  and  but  eight 
Market-Towns,  three  of  which  are 
privileged  to  fend  Members  to  Parlia¬ 
ment. 

This 
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This  was  a  County  formerly  reck¬ 
on’d  in  Wales,  before  it  was  annexed 
to  the  Crown  of  England;  It  has  a 
wholfome  Air,  and  is  equally  pleafant 
and  fruitful  ;  being  watered  with  ma¬ 
ny  goodly  Rivers,  efpecially  the  Wye 
and  the  Lug  $  (by  making  of  which 
Navigable,  the  Inhabitants  now  pro- 
raife  themfelves  very  great  Advanta¬ 
ges)  and  abounding  with  all  things 
neceflary  for  the  fupport  of  Humane 
Life :  But  there  are  two  things  it  does 
more  particularly  excel  in,  and  they 
are  its  plenty  of  Fruit,  and  the  hne- 
nefs  of  its  Wool!;  among  the  firff 
the  Red-ftreaked  Apple  (which  makes 
the  bell  fort  of  Cider)  thrives  here  to 
admiration. 

HERD,  a  company  of  Cartel  or 
of  wild  Beads  ;  as  of  Oxen,  Swine, 
Harts,  Deer,  &c. 

H  E  R I O  T.  See  Harlot. 

ffER  M I T,  a  folitary  Monk  5  alfo 
a  kind  of  Fifh. 

HERMITS  OINTMENT, for 
Wounds ,  is  thus  prepar'd  :  cC  Take  green 
€4  Leaves  of  long  Birth-wort,  Paul's 
u  Betony  and  Sage,  of  each  a  handful 
ei  and  a  half  5  Sanicle,  a  handful  5 
66  Roots  of  Comfrey  and  Marfh-mal- 
u  lows,  dry’d  in  the  Shade,  of  each 
a  an  ounce ;  dice  the  Roots  very  fmall, 
u  and  boil  them  in  a  Skillet  with  a 
44  pint  of  Cream,  for  a  quarter  of  an 
C4  hour  :  Then  add  the  Leaves  chopt 
tc  fmall,  and  boil  them  fo  long  till  you 
u  can  difcern  nothing  in  the  Skillet, 
£c  but  a  pure  Butter  produc’d  by  the 
64  boiling  of  the  Cream.  Afterwards 
fh'ain  it  out  into  a  Pot,  and  put  into 
£he  fame  Skillet  “  a  quarter  of  a 
Gb  pound  of  the  Lard  of  a  Hog  fed 
“  with  Acorns,  cut  into  Slices,  and 

if  1  * 

mixt  with  the  remaining  Herbs  and 

46  Roots.  Boil  all  together  about  a 
quarter  of  a  hour,  and  drain  out  the 
belted  Lard  upon  5the  Butter  :  That 
<done,  «  boil  two  ounces  of  Oil-Olive, 
<4  in  the  Skillet  with  the  fame  Roots 

and  Herbs  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
2nd  drain  it  out  into  the  Pot  with  the 
Butter  and  melted  Lard  :  Ladly, 

fqueezs  out  all  the  juice  and  fat  of  the 
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Herbs  and  Roots  into  the  fame  Pofi 
and  while  they  are  dill  hot,  “  add  ant 
44  ounce  of  melted  Tar,  and  an  ounce 
44  and  a  half  of  burnt  Allum  pow- 
44  der’d,  incorporating  the  whole  Mafs, 
44  and  dining  it  till  it  be  cold.  Melt 
a  little  of  this  Ointment  in  a  Spoon* 
and  with  a  fofc  Pencil  anoint  ths 
Wound  very  lightly  once  a  day,  co- 
vering  it  gently  with  Flax  or  powde* 
of  old  Ropes  j  If  at  the  fame  time 
you  perceive  fpung.y  or  proud  Fiefha 
46  confume  it  with  white  Vitriol  dif- 
folved  in  Spirit  of  Wine ,  and  as  foora 
as  the  Scab  and  Swelling  are  remov'd 
apply  the  Ointment ,  which  promotes 
the  Cure  of  Wounds  more  effe&ually 
in  one  Day,  than  any  others  do  in  3 
confiderable  (pace  of  time 

HERN  or  H  E  R  O  N,  a  large 
wild  Water-fowl,  wi.h  a  long  Neck 
and  Bill,  that  dies  high  and  feeds  up** 
on  Fifh.  A  Hern  at  Siege  is  a  Heri* 
(landing  at  the  Water- fide,,  and  watch** 
ing  for  Prey. 

HERN-HAWKING;  For  this 
dight,  you  ought  to  have  a  cad  of 
Hawks,  and  that  they  may  be  the 
better  acquainted  together,  and  be  af- 
ddant  to  one  another,  call  a  Cad  o£ 
them  to  the  Lure  at  once  ;  but  have  a, 
care  they  do  not  crab  together  :  When 
youi  Hawk  is  clean  Icowred  and  fharp- 
fet,  enter  her  for  the  Game,  by  get<= 
ting  a  live  Hern ,  which  tye  to  a  Cre- 
ance,  or  elie  difable  its  Wings,  that  ic 
cannot  dy ;  then  fetting  her  on  the. 
Ground,  unhood  her,  and  let  her  d/ 
at  the  Hern ;  if  fhe  leizes  it,  make  in 
apace  to  her  fuccour,  and  let  her  plume 
and  take  blood  thereon  ;  that  done9 
take  the  Heart  and  give  it  her  on  the 
Hawking-Glove,  ripping  up  the  Bread* 
and  fullering  her  to  plume  thereon  till 
(he  be  well  gorged  ;  afterwards  hood 
her,  take  her  on  the  Fid,  and  let  her 
tire  on  the  Foot  or  Pinnion  of  the 
Hern  ;  Then  let  the  Falconer  cad  the 
Hern  about  his  head,  and  lure  her  to 
come,  nojt  throwing  it  our,  but  fraying 
till  fhe  come  to  feize  ir  in  his-  hand* 
and  lo  let  her  feed  thereon.  Having 
thus  enter’d  the  Hawk,  let  loofe  * 

Her  a 
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item  In  fome  fair  Field  without  a 
Creance,  or  without  arming  her  5  and 
when  (he  is  up  at  a  reafonable  height, 
eafl  off  the  Hawk,  and  if  Ihe  bind 
with  the  Hern ,  and  bring  her  down  ; 
make  in  a  pace  to  her  help,  thrufting 
the  Hern's  Bill  into  the  Ground,  and 
and  breaking  her  Wings  and  Legs, 
that  fo  the  Hawk  may  with  the  more 
pleafure  plume  and  foot,  then  reward 
her,  &c. 

Having  thus  enter’d  her  at  a  Train- 
Hern ,  you  may  let  her  fly  at  the  wild 
Hern,  according  to  thefe  Dire&ions  : 
When  you  have  found  one,  get  in  as 
nigh  as  you  can  to  her,  going  under 
the  Wing  with  your  Hawk  which  muff 
be  a  Gerfalcon,  or  a  Jerkin,  with  a 
Haggard-flight  Falcon  for  the  driver  ; 
thus  having  their  Hoods  loofe  in  a  rea- 
dinefs,  as  foon  as  the  Hern  is  put  up 
and  got  upon  her  Wings,  throw  off 
the  driver,  which  makes  in  to  her, 
and  caufes  her  to  work  into  the 
Wind  ;  Then  let  go  the  Hawks  that 
are  to  fly  her  5  But  when  they  have 
worked  above  the  Hern ,  that  they 
come  through  her,  and  by  often  doing 
it  occafion  her  Coming  to  Siege ; 
make  all  the  hafte  you  can  to  affift 
them  by  breaking  her  Legs  and  Wings, 
and  thrufting  her  Bill  into  the  Ground  ; 
For  this  flight,  you  fhould  always 
have  a  Dog  trained  up  to  the  fport, 
whofe  bufinefs  is  to  come  in  and  kill 
the  Hern  :  But  in  cafe  the  Hawk  fail 
to  beat  her  down,  or  give  over  the 
flight  ;  give  her  a  Train-Hem  or  two 
more  before  you  fhew  her  another 
wild  one  :  Afterwards,  fly  her  with 
the  Quarry  that  is  well  enter’d,  and 
in  good  flying,  which  will  make  her, 
feeing  the  Quarry  Hawk  fly  at  her, 
take  frefh  Courage  ;  and  when  the) , 
have  killed  the  Hern ,  reward  them  to¬ 
gether. 

HERN  SH  AW  or  HERNERY, 
a  Place  where  Herns  breed. 

HERRING-FISHERY;  there 
are  feveral  names  given  to  Herrings, 
according  as  they  are  ordered  ;  as, 
I.  Sea-Sticks ,  being  fuch  as  are  catch’d 
all  the  Filhing-Seafon,  and  are  but 
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once  packed  :  A  Barrel  will  hold  fix 
or  eight  hundred,  as  they  rife  in  big- 
nefs,  eight  Barrels  to  the  Tun  by 
the  Law  -  an  hundred  of  Herrings  is 
to  be  a  hundred  and  twenty,  a  Taft 
ten  thoufand ;  and  we  commonly  reck¬ 
on  fourteen  Barrels  to  the  Lail :  There 
are  others  that  are  reckon’d  on  fhore, 
and  call’d  Repack'd  Herrings ;  feventeen 
Barrels  of  Sea-Sticks  will  make  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  Barrels  of  Repack¬ 
ed  ones  :  Now  the  manner  of  Repack¬ 
ing,  is  to  take  the  Herrings  out  of 
their  Pickle,  wafhing  them  in  their 
own  Pickle,  and  fo  lay  them  orderly 
in  a  frefh  Barrel  ;  Thefe  have  no  Salt 
put  to  them,  but  are  clofe-packed,  and 
headed  up  by  a  fworn  Cooper,  with 
Pickle  when  the  Barrel  is  half  full, 
that  is,  with  Brine,  fo  ftrong  as  an 
Herring  will  fwim  in  it.  2.  Summers 
are  fuch  as  the  Dutch  Chafers,  or  Di¬ 
vers  Catch,  from  June  to  the  fifteenth 
of  July  ;  Thefe  are  fold  away  in  Sea- 
Sticks  to  be  fpent  prefently,  in  regard 
of  their  fatnefs  ;  and  will  not  endure 
Repacking;  and  fo  go  one  with  ano¬ 
ther  full  and  Chotten  ;  but  the  Repack¬ 
ed  Herrings  are  forted  the  full  Her- 
rings  by  themfelves.  3.  The  fhotten 
and  fick  Herrings  by  themfelves,  mark¬ 
ing  the  Barrel  diftin&ly.  4.  Crux- 
Herrings,  are  fuch  as  are  caught  after 
the  fourteenth  of  September :  Thefe 
are  cured  with  Salt  upon  Salt,  and 
are  carefully  forted  out,  all  full  Her¬ 
rings,  and  ufed  in  the  Repacking  as 
before-mention’d.  Coned- Herrings, 
that  ferve  to  make  Red-Herrings ,  and 
are  fuch  as  are  taken  in  the  7 'armouth- 
Seas,  from  the  end  of  Auguft,  to  the 
middle  of  Ottober,  provided  they  can 
be  carried  a  fhore  within  a  week 
more  or  lefs  after  their  taking  :  Thefe 
are  never  gipped,  but  rowed  in  Salt, 
for  the  better  preferving  of  them,  till 
they  can  be  brought  on  fhore;  and 
fuch  as  are  kept  to  make  Red-Herrings , 
are  wafhed  in  great  Fats  in  frefh 
Water,  before  they  are  hanged  up  in 
the  Herring-Hangs f  or  Red-Herring 
Houfes , 

As 
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As  for  the  beft  manner  of  Salting 
Herrings  ;  When  the  Nets  are  haled 
on  board,  the  Fiflh  is  taken  out  of 
them  and  put  into  the  Warbacks,  which 
Hand  on  one  fide  of  the  Veflel ;  and 
when  all  the  Nets  have  the  Herrings 
taken  out  of  them?  one  fills  the  Gip- 
pers  Basket  :  The  Gippers  cut  their 
Throats,  take  out  the  Guts,  and  fling 
the  full  Herrings  into  one  Basket,  and 
the  fhotten  into  another  :  One  Man 
takes  the  full  Basket  when  they  are 
Gipr,  and  carries  them  to  the  Rower, 
back,  wherein  there  is  Salt;  one  Boy 
rows  and  ftirs  them  up  and  down  in 
the  Salt ;  another  Boy  takes  the  row’d 
Herrings ,  and  carries  them  in  Baskets 
to  the  Packers  ;  Four  Men  pack  the 
Herrings  into  one  Barrel,  and  lay  them 
one  by  one  firaight  and  even  ;  One 
Man,  when  the  Barrel  is  full,  takes 
the  fame  from  the  Packer,  and  it 
fiands  one  day,  or  rather  more,  open, 
to  fettle,  that  the  Salt  may  melt  and 
ditfoJve  to  Pickle  ;  after  that,  he  fills 
them  up,  and  heads  up  the  Barrel. 
The  Pickle  muft  be  fo  ftrong,  that  an 
Herring  may  fwim  in  it,  and  then  it 
does  fo  pine  and  overcome  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  the  Herring ,  that  it  makes  it 
ftiflf  and  preferves  it  5  otherwife  it 
Will  prevail  over  the  ftrength  of 
the  Pickle,  and  fo  the  Herring  de¬ 
cay. 

HEYRS,  (in  Husbandry)  Toung 
Timber-Trees  ufually  left  for  Stand¬ 
ards,  in  the  felling  of  Woods  or 
Copfes. 

HERTFORDSHIRE.  See 

Hkrtf ordffiire. 

HIDE-BOUND;  a  Diflemper  in 
Horfes,  when  the  skin  flicks  fo  fafl 
to  their  Back  and  Ribbs,  that  you  can¬ 
not  pull  it  from  the  Flefh  with  your 
Hand  ;  ’Tis  occafion'd  feveral  ways, 
fometimes  by  Poverty,  or  want  of 
good  ordering  ;  fometimes  by  over¬ 
heating  him  with  hard  Riding,  and 
carelefly  letting  him  fland  in  the  Wet 
©r  Rain  ;  At  other  times  it  proceeds 
from  corrupt  and  filthy  Blood  drying 
up  the  Flelh,  which  wanting  its  na- 
eural  Gourfe,  caufes  this  flu-inking  of 


the  skin  together,  that  renders  hintf 
thus  indifpofed,  fo  as  to  have  a  Gauntg, 
a  fhrivelled  and  fhnmk  up  Belly  to 
his  Flanks,  making  his  Hair  flare,  and 
his  Legs  fwell,  with  many  other1 
Signs. 

There  are  various  Medicines  pre¬ 
ferred  for  this  Difeafe  to  be  usd  botfi 
inwardly  and  outwardly  ;  the  particu¬ 
lar  Receipts  are,  1.  After  the  Horfe  is 
blooded,  give  him  three  or  four  Mor¬ 
nings  together  a  quart  of  Ttew-Milk^ 
with  two  Spoonfuls  of  Honey ,  and 
one  ounce  of  London-Treac/e ;  let  his 
Food  be  warm  Grains  and  Salt,  or 
Todden  Barley,  or  fwect  Malhes.  2» 
Bleed  him  in  the  Neck-Vein,  and  gee 
two  handfuls  of  Celandine  ;  if  it  be 
in  the  Summer,  the  Leaves  and  Stalks 
will  ferve  ;  but  if  in  Winter,  taka 
Leaves,  Stalks,  Roots  and  all,  [and 
chop  them  flnall;  then  take  an  hand¬ 
ful  of  Wormwood,  with  the  fame  quan¬ 
tity  of  Rue ;  chop  them  likewife,  and 
putting  all  into  three  quarts  of  Ale9 
or  Beer ,  to  be  boiled  to  a  quart ;  thag 
done,  ftrain  and  fqueez  the  Leaves^ 
and  diflblve  three  ounces  of  Treacle  irs. 
the  Liquor,  in  order  to  give  it  bin® 
luke-warm  ;  Afterwards,  for  a  week 
together  once  a  day,  rub  his  Body  all 
over  with  Oil  and  Beer,  or  Butter 
and  Beer,  againft  the  Hair,  and  feed 
him  with  warm  Mafhes  of  Male  and 
Water  ;  for  his  Provender,  let  him. 
have  Barky  fodden  till  it  begin  to 
break,  but  let  it  not  be  four.  3.  O- 
therwjfe  take  Anife  feed ,  Liquorijb ,  Fen¬ 
nel-feed ,  Bay  her  ties ,  Elecampane  dry'd„ 
Fenugreek,  and  Turmerick,  of  each  a- 
like,  made  into  fine  Powder,  whereof 
give  him  two  Spoonfuls,  mixt  in  Ale* 
or  Beer,  one  quart,  with  two  fpoon™ 
fuls  of  Sal  let  Oil ,  four  Mornings  to¬ 
gether  ;  but  the  firfl,  you  are  to  give 
him  two  fpoonfuls  of  the  Powder,  and 
the  other  three  but  one;  keep  hina 
warm,  and  he  will  do  well. 

Horfes  are  not  only  fubjeft  to  this 
Diflemper  ;  but  Black  Cattei  are  alfa 
troubled  with  it  ;  as  Oxen  that  have- 
been  hard  Laboured,  efpeciaiiy  in 
rainy  Weather  ;  For  the  preventing  of 
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ttiis  Evil,  when  the  Ox  returns  from 
Labour,  fome  ufe  to  fprinkle  him  with 
Wine,  and  cah  a  piece  of  the  fat  of  a 
Bead  down  his  Throat.  But  in  cafe 
he  has  this  Difeafe  already  ;  i.  Seeth 
Bay  Leaves  in  Ale ,  and  bathe  him 
therewith  as  hot  as  he  can  endure  it ; 
then  fuddenly  chafe  and  rub  him  with 
Oil  and  Wine  mixed  together-  pluck 
and  draw  his  Skin  on  both  his  Sides, 
and  loofen  it  from  his  Ribs  ;  ’tis  pro¬ 
per  to  be  done  in  a  hot  funny  day, 
that  it  may  dry  and  fink  therein.  2. 
Others  anoint  the  Beafi:  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  Olive  lees,  Wine  and  Greafe, 
after  he  has  been  rubbed  and  chafed. 
Laftly,  fome  boil  hot  Grains  in  Ale, 
and  fo  bathe  and  rub  him  therewith 
once  a  day,  for  three  or  four  days  to¬ 
gether,  giving  him  boiled  Water  to 
drink.  In  Husbandry ,  Trees  are  like- 
wife  faid  to  be  Hide-bound ,  when  the 
Bark  flicks  too  clofe. 

HIGH-BEARING-COCK,  a 
Term  us’d  with  refpeft  to  Fighting- 
Cocks,  which  fignifies  one  that  is 
larger  than  the  Cock  he  fights  with  ; 
as  a  Low-bearing  Cock,  is  one  over¬ 
matched  for  height. 

H I N,  a  Hebrew  Meafure,  contain¬ 
ing  the  fixth  part  of  an  Epha ,  or  one 
Wine-Gallon  and  two  Pints. 

HIND,  (among  Hunters )  a 'female 
Stag,  fo  call’d  in  the  third  Year  of  her 
Age. 

H I N  D-C  A  L  F,  a  Male-Hart,  or 
a  Hind  of  the  firft  Year. 

HIP,  the  upper  part  of  the  Thigh, 
alfo  a  Berry  die  Fruic  of  the  greater 
Bramble.  See  Heps. 

H1PPOCRAS,  a  kind  of  artifi¬ 
cial  Wine  made  of  White-wine  or 
Claret,  feveral  forts  of  Spice,  &c. 
To  prepare  White  Hippocras ;  “  Take 
4t  two  quarts  of  Lisbon  White-wine, 
u  a  pound  of  Sugar,  an  ounce  of 
<c  Cinnamon,  two  Corns  of  whole 

black  Pepper,  a  little  Mace,  and  a 
“  Lemmon  cut  into  three  or  four  pie- 
cc  ces  :  Let  all  infufe  for  fome  time, 
and  afterwards  pafs  thro’  a  Straining- 
bag  ^  which  is  to  be  hang’d  up,  fo  as 
a  Veil'd  fet  underneath  may  receive 
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die  Liquor,  the  Bag  being  kept  opes 
by  die  means  of  two  Sticks  :  Strain 
out  your  Hippocras  diree  or  four  times 
fucceffively,  and  in  Cafe  it  does  not 
pafs  freely,  add  half  a  Glafs  of  Milk, 
which  will  foon  product  the  defired 
EfFeft  :  You  may  alfo  give  it  the  fcenc 
of  Musk  and  Amber,  by  wrapping  up 
a  Grain  of  it  beat  with  Sugar  in  Cot¬ 
ton,  which  is  to  be  ftuck  at  the  end  of 
the  Straining-bag. 

Red  Hippocras  is  thus  made  :  Ha- 
“  ving  pour’d  two  quarts  of  good 
“  Claret  into  an  earthen  Pan,  take 
u  half  a  dram  of  Cinnamon,  two 
u  grains  of  white  Pepper,  a  little  long 
a  Pepper,  half  &  fmall  blade  of  Mace, 
“  and  about  a  fhellful  of  Coriander- 
•6  feed,  all  bruis’d  a-part :  Then  put 
M  into  your  Wine  a  pound  of  Sugar, 
46  or  fomewhat  more  beat  in  a  Mor- 
e<  tar,  and  fix  fweet  Almonds  like- 
“  wife  fiampt,  with  half  a  Glafs  of 
u  Brandy  :  Let  the  whole  infufe  an 
Hour,  the  Vefifel  being  cover’d  and 
clofe  flopt  ^  but  it  muft  be  ftirrM  a 
little  from  time  to  time  with  a  Spoon, 
to  caufe  the  Sugar  to  diftolve.  At  lafl 
you  are  to  add  half  a  Glats  of  Milk, 
and  pafs  your  Hippocras  thro’  the 
Straining  bag,  as  belore. 

HIP-SHOT,  is  when  the  Hip- 
Bone  of  a  Horl'e  is  removed  out  of 
its  right  place,  and  comes  many  ways ; 
fometimes  by  a  wrench  or  flroke  of 
anThode ;  fometimes  by  a  Slip,  Strain, 
Sliding,  or  Falling-,  the  figns  to  know 
it,  are,  he  will  halt  and  go  fideling, 
and  the  fore  Hip  will  fall  lower  than 
the  other  ;  nay,  the  Flelh,  in  procefs 
of  time,  will  confume  away  •  So  that 
if  you  fuffer  him  to  run  too  long,  it 
will  never  be  reftored  to  its  former 
flate  ^  and  indeed,  the  cure  of  this 
Malady,  at  leaft,  is  fo  uncertain,  that 
there  is  no  very  good  prefcription  can 
be  fet  down  for  it. 

HIPS  drained.  See  Strains „ 

To  HITCH,  to  wriggle  or  move 
forward  by  degrees  ^  to  knock  the 
Legs  in  going,  as  a  Horfe  may 
do. 

H I T  C  H  E  L,  See  Htichel* 

-  -  -  -  HIVE* 
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H  J  VE  DROSS  or  BEE-GLUE, 
a  kind  of  Wax  which  make  at  the 
mouth  of  their  Hive,  to  keep  out  the 
Cold. 

.  HOBBY,  a  little  TV//7;  Nag  5  alfo 
a  fort  of  Hawk,  that  preys  upon 
Doves,  Larks,  &c.  This  Hawk  has 
a  blew  Beak,  but  the  Sear  thereof  and 
Legs  are  yellow  ;  the  Crinels,  or  lit¬ 
tle  Feathers  under  her  Eye  very  black, 
the  top  of  her  Head  between  black 
and  yellow  ;  Hie  alfo  has  two  white 
Seams  on  her  Neck  :  The  Plumes  un¬ 
der  the  Gorge,  and  about  the  Brows 
are  reddifh,  without  fpor,  or  drop  • 
the  Bread:- Feathers  for  the  mod:  part 
brown,  yet  int§rfperfed  with  white 
fpors  ;  her  Back-train  and  Wings  are 
black  aloft,  having  no  great  fcales  up¬ 
on  the  Legs,  unlel's  it  be  a  few  begin¬ 
ning  behind;  the  three  Stretchers  and 
Pounces  are  very  large  with  refpeft  to 
her,  fhort  Legs  ;  her  Brail-Feathers  are 
t in£fu red  between  red  and  black  5  the 
Pendant  ones,  or  thofe  behind  the 
Thigh,  of  a  rudy,  fmoaky  Hue.  She 
is  an  Hawk  or  the  Lure,  and  not  of 
the  Fid;,  and  is  an  high-flyer,  being  in 
every  refpeft  like  the  Sakery  but  that 
fheis  of  a  much  lefs  fixe.  This  Bird 
of  Prey  may  well  be  called  the  Daring- 
Hobby  •  for  flie  is  not  only  nimble  and 
light  of  Wings,  but  dares  encounter. 
Kites,  Buzzards,  or  Crows,  and  will 
give  foufe  for  foufe,  blow  for  blow, 
till  ,  fomstimes  they  Siege  and.  come 
tumbling  down  to-  the  Ground  both 
together  ;  They  are  chiefly  for  the 
Lark)  which  poor  little  Creature  does 
fo  dread  the  fight  of  them,  fearing  in 
the  Air  over  her,  that  fhe  will  rather 
choofe  to  commit  herfelf  to  the  mercy 
of  Men  or  Dogs,  or  be  trampled  on 
by  Horfes,  than  venture  into  the  Ele¬ 
ment  where  fhe  fees  her  mortal  Ene¬ 
my  foaring — •  This  Bird  alfo  makes 
excellent  fport  with  Nets  and  Spani¬ 
els  ;  for  when  the  Dogs  range  the 
Field  to  fpring  the  Fowl,  and  the 
Hobby  foars  aloft  over  them,  the  filly 
Birds  apprehe nfive  of  a  Confpiracy  a- 
mong  the  Hawks  and  X*ogs,  to  their 
utter  ruine,  dare  not  commit  them- 
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felveS  to  their  Wings,  but  think  it  fa- 
fer  to  lie  dole  to  the  Ground,  and  fo 
are  taken  in  the  Nets  :  And  this  fport 
is  call'd  Daring. 

HOCK.  See  Ham. 

HOE  or  HOW,  a  Husbandman’s 
Tool  made  like  a  Cooper’s  Addz,  to 
cut  up  Weeds  in  Gardens,  Fields, 

This  Inftrument  is  of  great  ufe,  and 
fhoul.d  be  more  employ’d  in  hacking 
and  clearing  the  feveral  corners,  creeks 
and  patches  of  Land,  in  fpare  times 
of  the  Year ;  which  would  be  no  fmall 
advantage  thereto. 

HOG,  a  well  known  domeftidc 
Beafi :  In  many  Northern  Parts  of 
England ',  it  is  alfo  taken  for  a  young 
Weather-fheep.  In  the  choice  of  Hogs 
or  Swine,  .take  fuch  to  breed  on,  as 
are  of  long  large  Bodies,  deep  Tided 
and,  bellied,  that  have  a  fhort  'Nofe, 
thick  Neck  and  Thighs,  fhort  Legs, 
high  Claws,  a  fhort  ftrong  Groin, 
and  a  thick  Chine  well  let  with  ftrong 
Brjflles,  *T.is  not  expedient  to  have 
too  many  Sows  in  one  yard  %. for  their 
encreafe  is  fo  great,  that  for.  want  of 
Food,  they’ll  not  only  devour  what¬ 
ever  comes  in  their  way,  but  eat  one 
another.  If  the  Sow  mifs  the  time  of 
going  to  Boar  that  file ;  might  have 
done  in  courfe,  give  her  feme  parched 
Oats  in  .a  Pan  in  her  Wafh,  or  the 
fmall  end  of  the  Rennet -bag,  which 
wifi  make  her  quickly  brim  or  take 
Boar.  As  for  the  Pigs  you  defign  to 
read,  after  you  have  pick’d  out  the 
beft  for  Boars  and  Sows,  the  Males 
are  to  be  gelt,  and  the  Females  fpay’d : 
The  foay'd  Gelt',,  (as  they  are  termed) 
are, counted  mod  profitable,  by  reafon 
of  the  great  quantity  of  Fat  they  have 
upon  their  Inwards  more  than  other 
Hogs.;  young  Shoots,  which  are  Swine 
of  about  three  quarters  of  a  Year 
old,  are  heft  for  Pork,  and  thofe  of  a 
Year  or  a  Year  and  a  half  old  for  Ba¬ 
con.  The  proper  Age  for  a  Sow  ro 
bring  forth  Pigs,  is  from  one  Year  t a 
feven  Years  old,  and  the  belt  Pigs  for 
rearing,  are  thofe  that  are  pigged  in 
the  Spring  :  The  molt  advantageous 
Method  in  taking  care  of  Swine,  is  to 
B  b  feed  . 
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feed  them  fo  as  to  keep  them  in  a 
good  middling  plight,  till  you  would 
have  them  fatten'd  ;  for  if  you  keep 
them  too  fat,  it  will  indanger  their 
Health,  and  too  lean  will  make  them 
too  Ravenous.  It  is  alfo  advifeable 
to  give  them  fuch  Swill  as  you  have 
at  hand  every  Morning  and  Evening, 
to  make  them  come  home  to  their 
Coats  ^  the  reft  of  the  Day  let  them 
Graze,  and  get  what  Eood  they  can  $ 
only  when  Corn  is  upon  the  Ground, 
care  muft  be  had  to  keep  them  within 
bounds.  Moift  fedgy  Grounds  are 
good  for  Swine,  the  Roots  whereof 
they  will  eat  ;  as  alfo  all  forts  of 
Haws,  Hips,  Sloes,  Crabs,  Maft,  A- 
corns,  &c,  with  which  if  you  haye 
plenty  enough  to  fat  diem,  their  Fiefh 
will  prove  much  better  and  Tweeter 
than  if  fatten’d  in  a  Stye.  However, 
in  ordering  them  in  Styes,  the  Owners 
obferve  to  give  diem  Meat  often,  but 
little  at  a  time,  that  ic  may  be  always 
frefh,  likewife  to  afford  them  as  much 
Water  as  they’ll  drink,  and  to  keep 
them  very  clean ;  which  will  much 
forward  their  fatt’ning,  and  mend  die 
tafte  of  their  Fiefh  :  But  where  the 
Husbandmen  live  remote  from  Wood, 
or  in  cafe  die  Year  does  not  hit  for 
Acorns  or  Maft,  they  commonly  fatten 
them  altogether  with  Peafe,  if  cheap, 
if  dear,  with  the  Meal  of  Barley,  Rye, 
or  Offal  Corn,  according  as  they  are 
cheapeft,  which  diey  mix  with  Wa¬ 
ter,  Whay,  or  skimtn’d  Milk  :  Thus 
they  fupply  them  till  grown  fat, 
which  will  be  in  about  a  Month’s 
time  ;  and  then  they  feed  them  only 
with  Peafe  a  little  before  they  kill 
them.  And  farther,  his  requisite  diat 
every  Stye  have  a  Yard  well  paved 
with  Stone,  (if  it  can  be  had)  for  the 
Hog  to  go  out  and  eafe  himfelf  there, 
that  he  may  keep  his  Lodging  the 
cleaner,  and  take  in  frefh  Air. 

As  for  the  Diftempers  that  Hogs 
are  fubje£t  to  ;  diey  foon  fhew  their 
Illnefs  when  indifpos’d,  by  the  hang¬ 
ing  down  of  their  Ears,  their  dull 
hsavy  Looks,  and  the  lofs  of  dieir 
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Appetite,  which  they  never  recover  tiif 
diey  be  well  again.  If  you  <are  to  buy 
Hogs,  and  fufpefr  their  healthinefs, 
draw  a  handful  of  Briftles  againft  the 
grain  of  the  Hair  5  whereapon  if  the 
Roots  be  white  and  clean,  the  Hog  is 
found,  but  if  they  be  bloody  or  fpot- 
ted,  he  is  lick.  But  more  particular¬ 
ly,  1.  for  the  Garget  in  Hogs,  the 
figns  of  which  are  hanging  down  the 
Head,  and  carrying  it  on  one  fide, 
moift  Eyes  and  lofs  of  Appetite  :  It 
proceeds  from  Corruption  of  Blood} 
engender’d  by  the  eating  of  rotten 
Fruit,  Garbage  or  Carrion,  rank 
Grafs,  wherein  is  much  Hemlock, 

For  the  Cure  ;  firft,  let  die  Beafts 
blood  under  ,  the  Tail,  as  alfo  under 
die  Ears,  and  adminifter  the  following 
Drink;  44  Take  Angelica,  Rue,  Sca- 
44  ver-wort,  or  Hogs- madder  and 
44  May- weed,  of  each  a  handful;  Hired 
44  them  very  final! ,  and  boil  them 
44  throughly  in  a  pint  of  Milk  ;  when 
t4  tis  cool  enough,  add  a  penny-worth 
'4  of  Sallee- Oil,  and  the  fame  quantity 
44  of  Treacle.  Tins  is  an  approved 
Receipt,  and  feldom  found  to  fail.  See 
Garget.  2.  For  the  Meazles :  The  lign  of 
this  Difeafe  is,  if  you  perceive  under  the 
Hogs-Tongue  fmall  black  Blifters,  or 
that  he  cannot  ftand  on  his  Hind¬ 
legs,  or  that  his  Bridles,  when  pulled 
out,  are  bloody  ;  44  Give  your  Beaft 
u  in  his  Wafh  an  ounce  of  crude  An- 
u  timony  powder’d,  and  keep  him  in 
“  the  Stye,  three  or  four  hours  after  ; 
u  repeat  this  till  he  be  cured.  Some 
put  Brimftone  into  their  Milk,  for 
that  purpofe,  and  which  they  fay  is 
an  extraordinary  Medicine  ;  and  that 
if  you  give  a  found  Hog  ap  ounce  of 
crude  Antimony,  it  will  make  him 
fat  above  a  Fortnight  foonfir  than  ano¬ 
ther  Hog  that  has  the  fame  Meat ; 
the  Dole  being  half  a  dram  at  3 
time.  3.  If  Hogs  get  a  Swelling  on 
the  fide  of  their  Throat  by  eating 
Acorns  ;  lance  the  Part  aggrieved,  a- 
?  noint  it  with  Hogs  lard,  and  it  will 
quickly  be  well.  Fox  other  Particu¬ 
lars  ;  fee  Sow. 
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HOGS-DUNG,  next  to  that  of 
Sheep,  is  to  he  look’d  upon  as  one 
of  the  fatteft  and  moft  beneficial  of 
all  forts  5  one  Load  of  which  will  go 
as  far  as  two  of  other  Soil.  3Tis  ve¬ 
ry  rich  both  for  Corn  and  Grafs, 
efpecially  the  latter,  and  for  any  kind 
of  Land  $  but  the  belt  of  all  Dungs 
for  Trees  ^  fo  that  many  Husbandmen 
prefer  it  before  moft  of  their  ordina¬ 
ry  forts  of  Manure,  and  take  a  pifrtL 
cular  care  of  their  Hog-coats,  calling 
in  all  the  Straw,  Beans,  with  other 
Plants,  Weeds,  &c.  before  they  are 
full  of  Seeds,  Fern  and  other  Trum¬ 
pery  5  by  which  means  fome  have 
encreas’d  their  Heap  fo  far,  that  fixty 
or  eighty  Load  of  Dung  have  been 
rais’d  in  a  year  out  of  a  fmall  Hog- 
coat, 

H  O  G-S  T  E  E  R,  (among  Hunters ) 
a  wild  Boar  three  years  old. 

HOGGET  or  H  O  G  R  E  L,  a 
young  Sheep  of  the  fecond  Year. 

HOGSHEAD,  a  Meaftire  or  Vef- 
fel  of  Wine  or  Oil,  containing  the 
fourtth  part  of  a  Tun  or  63  Gallons  $ 
two  of  thefe  Hogfieads  make  a  Pipe 
or  Butt. 

HOLLOW-ROOT,  (in  Latin 
Radix  Cara )  a  Plant  of  which  the 
chief  are,  1.  The  Hollow-Root,  that 
rifes  the  end  of  March ,  wirh  green 
Leaves,  and  two  or  three  fhort  necked 
Stalks  from  among  them  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  5  where  the  Flowers  put  forth 
one  above  another,  on  long  and  hol¬ 
low  Stalks.  The  Root  is  big  and 
round,  yellowifh  brown  on  the  out- 
flde,  but  more  yellow  within,  and 
hollow  underneath.  2.  The  blujb- 
coloured  Hollow  Root  every  way  like- 
the  other,  only  the  Flowers  are  of  a 
light  Red,  or  a  deep  Blufh  :  They 
come  up  in  the  end  of  March ,  flower 
in  April ,  and  are  under  ground  again 
in  May  ^  the  Roots  lofe  their  Fibres, 
and  may  be  kept  out  of  the  Ground 
two  or  three  Months  ^  they  are  great 
Increafers  even  in  any  Soil,  but  like 
Sandy  beft,  if  not  expo  fed  too  much 
to  the  Sun. 
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HOLLY-TREE,  (in  Latin  Agri- 
foliu  m)  a  Shrub  that  is  preferable  to 
all  our  home-bred  Ever-greens,  for 
Ufe,  Defence,  or  Ornament*  and 
mocks  at  the  rude  Afifaults  of  the 
Weather,  Beafts,  or  Hedge  breakers  : 
It  is  of  two  forts,  the  prickly  and 
fmoother  Leaved,  or  Tree-Hollyi  which 
Cattel  woui'd  fain  crop  when  tender. 
There  is  alfo  a  fort  that  bears  White • 
berries ,  and  is  Golden  Variegated, 
which  may  be  effected  by  Art,  viz. 
Sowing  the  Seeds,  and  planting  in 
Gravelly  Soil,  mixt  with  Stone  or 
Chalk,  and  preffing  it  hard  down, 
for  ’tis  certain  that  they  return  to 
their  native  Colour  when  fown  in 
richer  Mould.  — — — —  Holly  is  to  be 
railed  of  the  Berries  when  ready  to 
drop  5  firft  wafh  thefe  from  their  Mu¬ 
cilage,  bruife  them  a  little,  and  then 
dry  them  with  a  Cloth,  or  bury  them 
as  the  Yew  and  Hips  $  which  the 
Forrefter  is  to  take  notice  of  as  no 
common  Secret.  Remove  them  the 
third  or  fourth  Year  :  But  if  you 
plant  Sets,  of  which  the  Woods  fur- 
nifh  enough,  place  them  Northwards 
like  Quick,  cut  into  fquare  Hedges, 
it  becomes  impenetrable,  and  thrives 
in  the  hotteft  and  coldeft  Places. 
Stick  them  into  the  Ground  in  a  moift 
Seafon,  Spring,  or  early  Autumn, 
efpecially  the  Spring  :  If  hot  and 
fcorching,  fhsde  them  till  they  fprouc 
of  themfelves  5  and  in  fharp  wea¬ 
ther  or  Eaftern  Winds,  cover  than 
with  dry  Straw  ;  if  any  Plant  feem 
to  perifli  cut  it  clofe,  and  you'll  foori 
fee  it  revive  The  bigger  the  Sets 
are,  the  better  :  Time  tnaft  bring 
this  Tree  to  perfection  but  uis  fup- 
pofed  that  frequent  furring  the  Mould 
about  its  Roots,  may  double  its 
Growth.  It  abhors  Dunging.  This 
may  be  effected,  by  planting  it  with 
the  Quick,  letting  every  fifth  or  flx:h 
Set  be  an  Holly  *  and  as  they  fpread, 
make  way  for  them,  by  extirpating  the 
White-thorn.  They  may  alto  be  rai- 
fed  by  laying  along  well- rooted  Sets, 
a  yard  or  more  in  length  and  ftrip- 
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ping  off  the  Leaves  and  Eranches  ;  j 
then  cover’d  with  a  competent  depth 
of  Earth,  they’ll  fend  forth  vad  quan¬ 
tities  of  Suckers,  which  fuddenly  ad¬ 
vance  into  an  Hedge.  The  Timber 
is  the  whited  of  all  hard  Woods, 
and  therefore  ufed  by  the  Inlayer  :  It 
is  alfo  proper  for  all  fturdy  Ufes  ;  the 
Mill-wright,  Turner,  and  Engraver, 
prefer  it  to  all  others.  It  makes  the 
bed  handles  and  Stocks  for  Tools, 
Flails,  Carters  whips,  Bowls,  Shi¬ 
vers,  and  Pins  for  Blocks.  It  is  ex¬ 
cellent  for  Door  bars  and  Bolts,  Hin¬ 
ges  and  Hooks  ^  and  of  the  Bark  we 
make  Bird lime.  See  Bird-lime.  The 
upper  Leaves  of  this  Shrub  dry’d  to 
a  fine  Powder,  and  drank  in  White- 
wine,  is  of  great  Efficacy  againd  the 
Stone,  and  cures  Fluxes.  A  dozen 
of  the  ripe  Berries  being  fwallowed, 
purge  Phlegm  without  danger  :  And 
a  Xythogalnm,  or  a  Mixture  of  Milk 
aad  Beer,  with  fome  of  the  pointed 
Leaves  boiled  in  it,  affwages  the 
Colick  when  nothing  elfe  has  pre¬ 
vail’d. 

It  is  a  mod  excellent  Tree  for 
making  Efpalieis  .*  For  that  end  great 
care  mud  be  taken  to  get  young  thri¬ 
ving  Plants  of  two  fizes  the  larged 
a  foot  and  a  half  high,  and  planted 
about  two  foot  afunder  ;  the  lefler, 
of  nine  Inches  or  a  foot  high,  to  be 
fet  between  the  larger  fize,  as  before  • 
and  if  thefe  be  carefully  tended,  wa 
ter’d,  and  dipt,  and  the  borders 
lightly  dunged  every  Year,  they’ll 
(hoot  away  very  fad,  efpecially  af¬ 
ter  they  arrive  to  be  four  or  five  foot 
high 

HOLM,  a  kind  of  Oak-tree  ;  In 
old  Records ,  an  hilj,  Ifiand,  or  fenny 
Ground, encompafs’d  with  little  Brooks- 
whence  Flat-holms,  Mill-holms ,  and 
Steep-holms  in  the  River  Seycrn. 

HOLT,  a  fmall  Wood  or  Grove^ 
whence  the  Street  call’d  Holborn  in 
London  had  its  Name. 

HOME,  Houfe  or  Place  of  A- 

boad . 

H  OME-ST  A  LL,  a  Manfion-houfe 
or  Seat  in  the  Countiy, 
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HOMER,  or  OMER,  (among 
the  Hebrews)  a  two-fold  Meafure, 
one  liquid,  the  other  dry  $  the  for¬ 
mer  containing  three  Pints  and  a  half, 
and  the  other  14  Bufhels. 

H  O  N  E,  a  fine  fort  of  Whet-done, 
to  fet  a  Razor  or  Pen-knife.  It  is  of 
a  yellowifh  Colour,  being  Holly-wood 
chang’d  into  Stone,  by  lying  in  Water, 
for  a  certain  feafon  5  of  thefe  there 
are  fome  (’tis  faid)  in  Oxfordjhire  that 
will  be  fo  petrify ’d  in  a  very  fhort 
time. 

H  O  N  E  Y  and  W  A  X,  are  order’d 
after  the  following  manner.  The  Ho¬ 
ney  which  fird  flows  of  it  felf  is 
call’d  Firkin-honey,  as  is  alfo  that 
which  flows  from  the  fird  Year’s 
Swarm.  This  is  the  bed  and  fined 
Honey,  being  more  Chrydalline  and 
of  a  more  delicious  Tade  than  that 
which  is  fqueezed  out  of  the  Combs  5 
and  fo  may  be  kept  for  particular  Ufes, 
or  to  make  the  pured  Mead.  When 
your  Combs  have  run  out  as  much  as 
they  will,  put  it  up  warm  into  Pots 
by  it  lelf,  this  being  the  fined  Honey, 
as  has  been  but  now  hinted  5  and  it 
will  for  two  or  three  days  time,  work 
up  a  Scum  of  coarfe  Wax,  Drofs  and 
other  Stuff,  which  mud  be  taken  off. 
The  other  Honey  being  the  coarfer 
fort,  you  are  to  get  from  the  Combs 
by  prefling  them  ;  which  you  may  like- 
wife  Pot,  except  what  is  defign’d  for 
the  prefent  making  of  Mead,  &c.  that 
done,  put  what  remains  into  a  hair 
bag  and  wafh  it  in  a  Trough  or  other 
Veflel,  in  order  to  make  Mead  or 
Metheglin  j  when  the  Sweetnefs  is  all 
wafhed  out  crufh  it  dry,  and  try  up 
the  Balls  for  Wax,  which  may  be  pre¬ 
par’d  according  to  this  Method. 

1.  Set  the  W’ax  and  Drofs  over  the 
Fire  in  a  Kettle,  or  other  convenient 
Veflel,  and  pour  in  fo  much  Water 
as  will  make  the  Wax  fwim,  that  it 
may  boil  without  burning,  and  for 
this  reafon  while  it  is  gently  boiling 
on  the  Fire,  dir  it  often  .*  When  ’tis 
throughly  melted,  remove  it  from  the 
Fire,  and  prefently  pour  it  out  of  the; 
Kettle  into  a  drainer  of  fine  thin. 

Linnenn 
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Linnen,  or  of  twifted  Hair  ready  pla¬ 
ced  upon  a  Screw  or  Prefs  5  lay  on  the 
Cover,  and  prefs  out  the  Liquor  (as 
long  as  any  Wax  comesj  into  a  Ket¬ 
tle  of  cold  Water,  but  firlL  wet  both 
the  Bag  and  the  Prefs,  to  keep  the 
Wax  from  Sticking  ;  whereupon  at 
fir  ft  iftues  out  moil  Water,  in  the 
middle  mod  Wax,  and  at  laft  mod 
Drofs.  z.  The  Wax  growing  hard 
make  it  up  into  Bids,  and  iqueeze 
out  the  Water  with  your  hand  ;  then 
break  all  the  Balls  into  Crums,  and  in 
a  Kettle  or  Skillet  fet  them  on  a 
gentle  Fire.  While  the  Wax  is  melt¬ 
ing,  ftir  and  skim  it  with  a  fpoon 
wet  in  cold  Water  ;  as  foon  as  it  is 
melted  and  fcummed  clean,  take  it  off, 
and  pour  it  into  a  Pan  or  Mould,  ha¬ 
ving  firft  befmear’d  the  bottom  and 
fide  with  Honey,  the  Wax  being  fo 
cool  as  to  run  through  a  Linnen- 
ftrainer.  When  you  come  near  the 
bottom  pour  it  off  gently,  till  you 
fee  the  Drofs  appear,  which  ftrain 
into  fome  other  VtlTel  by  it  felf  ;  and 
when  'tis  cold,  try  it  again  ;  or  elfe 
pare  away  the  bottom,  and  keep  ic 
for  Ufe.  3.  While  the  Wax  is  in  the 
Pan  or  Mould,  if  there  be  any  Froth 
remaining  on  the  top,  blow  it  together 
at  one  fide,  and  skim  it  off  gently 
with  a  wet  Spoon  .*  After  that,  do 
not  fet  the  Cake  abroad,  where  it  may 
cool  too  haftily,  but  put  it  in  a  warm 
Room  not  far  from  the  Fire  ;  and  if 
it  be  a  large  Cake,  cover  it  clofe  to 
keep  the  top  from  cooling  till  the 
inward  heat  be  allay’d  ;  let  the  Cake 
ftand  fo  without  removing  it  till  the 
whole  Mafs  be  cold  :  If  it  flick,  a 
little  warming  of  the  Veffel  or  Mould 
will  loofen  it,  fo  as  it  may  immedi 
ately  flip  out.  The  properties  of 
good  Wax  are,  that  it  is  yellow, fweet- 
fcented,  fat,  faff  or  clofe,  light  or 
pure,  and  void  of  any  other  Matter. 
4Tis  always  a  ready  Money  Commodi¬ 
ty,  efpecially  Engliff)  Wax,  which  is 
much  better  than  Foreign,  and  com¬ 
monly  fold  for  about  five  or  fix  Pounds 
a  Hundred  ;  it  being’of  extraordinary 
Service  both  in  Phyfick  and  Surgery, 
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befides  the  ufe  that  is  made  of  it  for 
Lights,  the  clearnefs  and  fweetnefs  of 
which  makes  ic  yreferr'd  before  all 
other  forts.  As  to  its  Phyfical  and 
Chirurgical  Virtues,  ’tis  reckon’d  a 
mean  between  hot  and  cold,  between 
dry  and  moift  :  It  is  good  for  inward 
Difeafes  ;  if  one  dram  thereof  be  gi¬ 
ven  for  a  Dofe  in  White-wine,  it  will 
provoke  Urine,  and  help  Seiches,  or 
pains  in  the  Loins,  as  alfo  the  cold 
Gout,  and  all  other  Maladies  proceed¬ 
ing  from  Cold:  And  farther,  being  the 
ground  of  all  Cere-cloths  and  Salves, 
it  mollifies  the  Sinews,  ripens  and 
refolves  Ulcers,  &c.  the  quantity  of 
a  Pea  taken  by  Nurfes  diftblves  Milk 
that  is  Curdled  in  the  Breaft  :  Its 
Oil  is  of  admirable  efficacy  to  cure 
Wounds,  be  they  ever  fo  large  or  deep 
fif  fticched  up  before)  in  ten  or  twelve 
days  ht  the  moft ;  and  heals  final! 
Wounds  in  three  or  four  days,  only  by 
anointing  the  Sore 1 ‘there wi th  :  daftly, 
a  Cloth  dipt  in  Wax  ftays  the  fhed- 
ding  of  Hair  either  on  the  Head  or 
Face,  by  rubbing  it  on  the  Part. 

Honey  is  little  inferiour,  cither  as 
to  its  benefit  or  ufefulnefs,  for  ’tis  of 
fubtil  parts,  and  fo  pierces  as  Oil, 
eafily  paffing  thro1  the  Pores  of  the  Bo¬ 
dy  :  it  has  a  peculiar  quality  to  cleanfe, 
and  fome  (harpnefs  withal ;  and  by 
that  means  opens  Obftruff ions,  and 
clears  the  Breaft  and  Lungs  of  Humours 
which  fall  from  die  Head  ;  it  loofens 
the  Belly,  purges  die  foulnefs  of  the 
Body,  and  promotes  the  free  paffage 
of  Urine;  ic  nourifhes  very  much,  and 
breeds  good  Blood  ;  it  prolongs  Life, 
and  keeps  all  things  uncorrupttd  that 
are  put  into  it ;  upon  which  account 
Phylicians  ufually  temper  Inch  Medi¬ 
cines  with  it  as  they  would  have  pre- 
ferv’d  for  a  confiderable  time  :  *  T is 
alfo  good  for  Perfons  that  have  eat 
Mufti  room  s  or  drank  Poppey- water  ; 
’tis  a  principal  Ingredient  in  the  great 
Antidotes  of  Treacle  and  Muhridace, 
and  is  effectual  againft  the  Pleurifie, 
Phthifick,  and  other  Difeafes  of  the 
Lungs.  But  for  any  Diftemper  Ms 
much  better  to  be  taken  claiify’d  than 
B  b  3  ; 
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raw  ;  it  being  thereby  render'd  more 
nourifhing,  lighter  of  Digeftion,  but 
lefs  loofening,  lefs  fharp,  &c. 

HONEY-CHARGE  RED,  is 
fo  effectual  not  only  for  Strains  or 
Wrenches,  but  to  ripen  Swellings,  to 
relieve  decay’d  and  fwell'd  Legs,  to 
reftore  tir'd  and  jaded  Horfes,  f *rc, 
that  there  is  fcarce  any  Remedy  fo 
Univerfal  5  which  may  be  prepar’d 
after  the  following  manner  :  44  Take 
44  of  Sheeps-fuet  melted,  a  pound  and 
44  a  half 3  the  Greafe  of  a  Capon, 
44  Hog  or  Horfe,  a  pound ;  of  Oil 
44  drawn  from  the  Bones  of  an  Ox  or 
“  Sheep,  or  if  neither  of  thcfe  can 
44  be  had,  Line  feed  Oil  or  Oil  Olive, 
<c  half  a  pound,  Claret  of  a  thick 
61  Body  and  deep  Colour,  two  quarts  5 
44  black  Pitch  and  Burgundy. pitch,  of 
44  each  a  pound  5  Oii  of  Bay  four 
44  ounces  ;  common  Turpentine,  a 
**  pound  ;  Cinnabar  powder'd  four 
44  ounces;  common  Honey,  a  pound 
44  and  a  half,  powder  of  Cummin- 
44  feed,  four  ounces;  good  Brandy, 
14  ■  half  a  pint ;  fine  Oriental  Bole  in 
44  powder,  three  pounds ;  and  a  fuffi- 
44  cient  quantity  of  Wheat-flower,  to 
44  thicken  the  whole  Mixture.  Having 
put  the  Suet,  Greafe,  Oil  of  Sheep- 
bones  and  Claret  into  a  Kettle  ;  boil 
them  at  fir  ft  over  a  gentle  Fire,  en- 
creafing  the  Heat  by  degrees,  and  ftir¬ 
ring  them  from  time  to  time,  till 
part  of  the  Wine  be  conium’d,  that  is 
about  two  hours  ;  then  (lip  in  both 
the  forts  of  Pitch,  and  after  they  are 
diffolv’d,  the  Oil  of  Biy  :  Remove 
the  Vefiel  from  the  Fire,  put  in  the 
Turpentine  and  Cinnabar,  and  mingle 
them  with  the  reft  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  When  this  Compound  is  half 
cold,  add  the  Honey  and  afterwards 
the  Cummin-feed,  continuing  to  fiir 
as  before  ;  that  done,  likewife  add 
the  Bole  in  Powder  ;  and  as  foon  as 
the  Whole  is  almoft  cold,  pour  in 
the  Brandy,  ftirring  till  it  be  perfeftly 
mixt :  Laftly,  thicken  it  with  Wheat- 
meal,  almoft  to  the  Confidence  of  an 
Ointment,  and  continue  ftirring  till 
It  be  cold.  If  tins  Charge  be  well  I 
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prepar’d,  it  will  keep  a  Year  or  two  : 
During  the  heat  of  Summer,  you  may 
apply  it  cold  ;  but  in  cold  Weather, 
you  are  to  melt  it.  If  you  defign  to 
ripen  a  Swelling,  add  Turpentine  and 
Pitch,  and  apply  all  as  hot  as  the 
Horfe  can  endure  it ;  but  upon  a  dii- 
cuflive  Indication,  that  is  not  proper 
to  be  done  :  When  you  have  occalion 
to  make  ufe  of  it  for  a  Horde’s  Foot, 
you  mud  pour  it  in  boiling  hot. 

HONEY  CHARGE  WHITE, 
an  excellent  Remedy  for  feveral  Di- 
ftempers  in  Horfes,  yi%.  Pain?,  Ul¬ 
cers,  Rats-tails,  Mules,  Clefts,  Scratch¬ 
es,  Hoof  feparated  from  the  Cronet, 
Halter-caft,  drc.  The  Method  of 
compounding  this  Medicine  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “  Boil  eighteen  large  Lilly- 
fs  Roots  chopt,  in  two  Gallons  of 
44  Beer,  or  rather  in  Barley-water  or 
44  Whay ;  When  the  Roots  begin  to 
44  grow  foft,  and  cleave  under  your 
44  Finger,  add  the  Leaves  of  common 
44  Mallows  and  MarCh- Mallows  freed 
“  from  their  Stalks,  of  each  ten  hand- 
44  fuls,  or  for  want  of  the  latter,  dou- 
44  ble  the  quantity  of  the  other;  con- 
44  tinue  boiling  till  the  Roots  and 
44  Herbs  be  reduc'd  to  a  Mafia ;  pouring 
44  in  Beer,  Barley-water,  or  Whay, 
44  from  time  to  time,  to  fupply  what 
44  is  confum’d  ;  that  done,  ftrain  the 
c<  Mafh  thro'  a  Hair-fieve  turned  up- 
44  fide-down,  and  throwing  away  the 
44  grofs  Subftance,  boil  the  Straining 
44  for  fome  time  with  Tallow  and 
44  Butter,  of  each  a  pound,  ftirring  all 
<4  the  while  :  Then  take  off  the  Vef- 
44  fel  from  the  Fire,  and  as  foon  as 
44  you  peiceive  that  the  Boiling  is 
44  perfectly  ceafed,  add  Honey  and 
44  common  Turpentine,  of  each  a 
44  pound,  and  incorporate  them  with 
“  the  reft  of  the  Ingredients  ;  thick* 
44  ening  the  whole  Mixture  with  a  fuf- 
44  ficient  quantity  of  Wheat-flower, 
44  when  it  begins  to  grow  luke- warm; 
tho’  the  Medicine  might  be  made  more 
effefrual,  by  boiling  the  Mafh  at  firft  to 
fuch  a  confiftency  as  does  not  need  any 
Meal  to  thicken  it.  It  retains  its  Vir¬ 
tue  longeft  when  well  cover’d  ;  and 
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tho’  the  upper  part  appear  mouldy,  yet 
it  may  be  very  good  near  the  bottom  ; 
if  the  moifture  were  well  evaporated 
in  the  boiling,  ’twill  keep  two  Months 
in  a  dry  Place  ^  if  ic  be  too  thick, 
you  may  add  a  little  B:er  when  you 
ufe  it  :  if  there  be  occafion  to  prepare 
the  White  Honey-charge ,  when  Lilly- 
roots  are  out  of  feafon,  inftead  of 
them,  you  may  add  a  pound  and  a 
quarter  of  the  Powder  of  Line-feed  to 
the  reft  of  the  Ingredients,  while  they 
are  luxe-warm,  before  the  Flower  is 
put  in.  It  is  to  be  apply’d  cold  with 
Flax  to  the  fore  Part,  the  Hair  being 
iirft  fhaved  away,  after  the  manner  of 
a  Poujtifs,  and  the  application  to  be 
renew’d  once  a  day,  till  the  Sores  are 
dry’d  up,  taking  care  to  wipe  off  the 
Matter,  and  to  keep  the  Hair  fhort  5 
for  it  is  apt  to  grow  very  faft  during 
the  ufe  of  this  Charge,  which  fhould 
be  bound  on  with  broad  Lifts  of  Cloath 
in  form  of  an  Expulfive  Bandage .  2. 

Inftead  thereof  Farriers  often  ufe  ano¬ 
ther  Remedy  call’d  the  White  Plainer, 
which  ferves  in  fome  meafur.e  to  tem¬ 
per  the  fharp  Humours,  but  does  not 
allay  the  Swelling  :  ’Tis  prepar’d 
thus  5  “  Boil  half  a  pound  of  Honey, 
“  with  a  Litron  of  fine  Wheat-flower 
and  a  pint  of  Milk ;  ftirring  all 
gently  over  a  flow  Fire,  till  they 
<c  begin  to  incorporate  and  grow 
“  thick  :  Then  add  four  ounces  of 
46  common  Turpentine,  with  two  oun- 
‘c  ces  of  Oil  Olive,  continue  boiling 
u  and  ftirring  for  fome  time,  and  ap¬ 
ply  it  as  you  do  the  Honey-charge. 
This  is  a  cheap  Remedy,  and  not  al¬ 
together  ineffectual,  when  the  Sores 
are  fmall  and  not  inveterate. 

HONEY-COMB  APPLE,  a 
fair  Apple  fo  call’d  in  fome  Places, 
which  being  mixt  with  other  Fruit 
makes  excellent  Cider. 

HONEY-DEWS  or  MILDEWS, 
being  quite  x  different  from  Biaflings , 
are  caus’d  by  the  condenling  of  a  fat 
and  moift  Exhalation,  in  a  hot  and 
dry  Summer,  from  Plants  and  Elof- 
foms,  as  alfo  from  the  Earth  ;  which 
by  th©  coolnefs  and  ferenity  of  the 
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Air  in  the  nighr,  or  in  the  upper 
clear  Region  of  the  Air,  is  thicken’d 
into  a  fat  glewy  matter,  and  falls  to 
the  Earth  again  $  part  wliereof  refts 
upon  Oak-leaves,  and  fome  other 
Trees,  whofe  Leaves  are  fmooth,  and 
do  not  eaftly  admit  the  moifture  into 
them:  This  Honey-Dew^  as  it  becomes 
the  principal  Food  for  the  induftrious 
Bees,  fo  the  other  parts  of  it  that  Ije 
on  the  ears  and  ftalks  of  Wheat,  be- 
fpot  the  ftalks  with  a  different  Colour 
from  the  natural ;  and  being  of  a 
clammy  fubftance,  do  fo  bind  up  the 
young,  tender,  and  clofe  ears  of  the 
Wheat,  by  the  heat  of  the  Sun,  that 
it  prevents  the  growth  and  compleat- 
ing  of  the  perfect  Grain  therein  $  but 
a  fhower  of  Rain  fucceeding  prefently 
a  ter  the  fall  thereof,  or  the  Wind 
blowing  ftifly,  are  the  only  natural 
Remedies  againft  it. 

The  practice  of  fome,  after  the 
falling  of  Mildews ,  and  before  Sun- 
riflng  has  been  for  two  Men  to  go  at 
a  diftance  into  the  Furrows,  holding 
a  Cord  ftretched  ftraight  between 
them,  and  carrying  ic  fo  as  that  it 
may  fhake  off  the  Dew  from  the  tops 
of  the  Corn,  before  the  heat  of  the 
Sun  has  thicken’d  it  The  fowing  of 
Wheat  in  open  Grounds,  but  more 
efpecially  early,  is  the  beft  Remedy  a- 
gainft  this  Inconvenience*  and  for 
Hops  which  are  much  annoyed  there¬ 
by,  ’tis  a  proper  means  to  (hake  the 
Poles  in  the  morning,  or  to  have  an 
Engine  to  caft  Water  like  Rain  on 
them,  which  will  wafh  the  Mildew 
off.  See  Blaflings  and  Mildews, 

HONE  Y-SU  CKLE,  the  fweet 
fmelling  Flower  of  a  Shrub  call’d 
Wood  bind  Of  this  Plant  there  are 
two  forts  $  1.  That  called  the  Double 
one,  which  is  very  common,  produces 
a  multitude  of  fweet  Flowers,  grow¬ 
ing  in  five  or  fix  ftories,  one  above  a- 
nother,  with  round  green  Leaves,  cir¬ 
cling  the  ftalks  between  every  round 
of  Flowers.  The  red  Italian  Ho¬ 
ney -fuckle,  that  grows  fomewhat  like 
the  wild  kind,  but  has  vedder  Bran¬ 
ches,  and  fpreads  very  much  :  The 
B  b  4  Flowers 
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Flowers  are  longer,  and  better  Formed 
than  thole  of  the  other  •  being  of  a 
fine  red  colour  before  they  are  fully 
blown,  but  afterwards  more  yellow 
about  the  ends,  and  of  a  fweet  fete,; 
The  fir  ft  kind  Flowers  in  May,' and  the 
end  of  June  :  There  is  nothing  more 
eafily  encreafed-  than  they  ;  for  every 
branch  of  either  of  them  will  take  root 
if  it  does  but  touch  the  ground,  much 
more  if  laid  artificially  therein  5 'the 
chief  ufe  of  them,  is  to  cover  Ar¬ 
bours,  and  adorn  the  Walls  of  Hou- 
fes 

HOODING  rf  Hawk ;  when  you 
have  feeled  her,  fit  her  with  a  large 
eafie  Hood,  which  is  to  be  taken  off 
and  put  on  very  often,  wa  ching  her 
two  nights,  and  handling  her  fre¬ 
quently  and  gently  about  the  Head  ; 
When  you  perceive  {he  has  no  averfion 
to  the  Hood,  unfeel  her  in  an  Evening 
by  Candle-light  ;  continuing  to  han¬ 
dle,  hood  and  unhood  her,  as  before, 
till  at  laft  (he  takes  no  offence-,  but 
will  patiently  endure  handling  :  After 
unfeeling,  anoint  with  your  Finger 
and  Spittle,  the  place  where  the  Seel- 
Ing-thread  was  drawn  through  ;  then 
hood  her,  and  hold  her  on  your  Fift 
all  night  :  As  foon  as  lhe  is  well  re 
claim’d,  let  her  fit  upon  a  Perch  ;  but , 
every  night  keep  her  on  the  Fift  three 
or  four  hours,  ftroaking,  hooding, 
and  unhooding,  &c.  And  thus  you 
may  do  in  the  day-time,  when  (he  hath 
learned  to  feed  eagerly  and  without 
fear. 

;  HOOF  0/  d  Horfe ,  is  all  the  Horn 
that  appears  when  his  Foot  is  fet 
£0  the  Ground  :  The  Hoof  fhould  be 
of  a  Figure  very  near  round,  and  not 
Jon’gifh,  efpecially  toward  the  Heel, 
for  long  Feet  are  worth  nothing.  The 
Horn  of  the  Hoof  fhould  be  folid, 
tough,  high,  fmooth,  without  any 
Circles  ;  fomewhat  (hining,  and  of  a 
dark  Colour ;  for  the  white  is  com¬ 
monly  brittle ;  which  may  be  known 
by  many  pieces  being  broke  from  the 
Horn  round  the'  Foot  .*  To  be  excel¬ 
lent*  the  Horn- fhould  be  of  the  colour 
of  a  Deer’s -Hoof,  and  the  whole  Foot 

t  ;  u  ilAr  i  '  -  .  .  s..,i  '  •  •  ■;  ■-  i  -i- 
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round,  but  a  little  larger  below  than 
above.  The  Hoofs  of  a  Horfe  are  ei¬ 
ther  Ferf'ef}  or  Impsrfefl ' ;  the  former, 
but  now  described,  is  fo  difpofed,  that 
tiie  Horfe  may  .tread  more  on  the  Toe 
than  the  Heel,  being  alio  upright  and 
fomewhat  hollow  on  the  infide.  1. 
As  for  the  imperfect  Hoof,  it  i's  that 
which  Wants'  any  of  the  afore-menti- 
on’d  Qualities  ;  particularly,  if  it  be 
not  round,  but  broad  and  fpreading’ 
out  of  the  Sides  and  Quarters,  that 
Horfe  for  the  moft  part  has  narrow 
Heels,  and,  in  procefs  of  time,  will 
be  Fiat-hoofed  ;  neither  will  he  carry 
a  Shooe  long,  or  Travel  far,  but  foon 
Surbate  ;  and  by  treading  more  upon 
the  Heels  than  on  the  Toes,  he  will 
go  low  on  the  P  after  ns  ;  fo  that  his 
Feet  thro’  Weaknefs,  become  fubjeft 
to  falfe  Quarters,  Gravelling,  &c.  2. 

Others  are  rugged  or  brittle  hoofed 
When  the  Hoof  is  not  fmooth,  but 
full  of  Circles  like  Rams-horns,  Vis 
not  only  unfeemly  to  the  Eye,  but  e- 
ven  a  Sign  that  the  Foot  is  in  no  good 
temper,  but  too  hot  and  dry.  3. 
Some  Hoofs  are  long,  which  caufe  the 
Horfe  to  tread  all  upon  the  Heels,  to 
go  low  in  the  Pafterns,  and  by  that 
means  to  breed  Wind-galls.  4.  There 
are  fome  crooked  Hoofs",  broad  on  the 
outfide  and  narrow  on  the  infide, 
whereby  the  Horfe  is  fplay-footed 
This  will  oblige  him  to  tread  more 
inward  than  outward,  and  to  go  fo 
clofe  with  his  Joints  together,  that  he 
cannot  well  travel  without  interfering, 
or  perhaps  ftriking  one  Leg  fo  hard 
againft  the  other,  as  to  become  lame  ; 
but  if  it  be  broad  within  and  narrow 
without,  that  is  not  hurtful,  yet  it 
will  occafiori  the  Horfe’s  Gravelling 
more  on  the  outfide  than  the  mfide. 

Others  have  fiat  Hoofs,  and  not 
hollow  within,  which  give  rife  to  the 
Inconveniences  above-fpecify’d  in  the. 
firft  fort  of  imperfect  Hoof ;  but  if 
it  be  over-hollow,  ifi  will  dry  the  fa- 
fter,  and  rhake  Hiim  Hoof -bound,  fince 
the  over  hollow  Hoof,  is  a  ftraight  nar¬ 
row  one,  and  grows  upright ;  for  tho* 
the  Horfe  treads  upright,  and  not  011 
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his  Heels,  yet  fuch  kind  of  Hoofs  will 
dry  over-daft,  if  not  continually  flopp’d. 

6.  When  the  Frufh  is  broad,  the 
Heels  will  be  weak ,  and  fo  foft, 
that  you  may  aimoft  bend  them 
together1;  and  then  he’ll  never  tread 
boldly  on  the  Stones  or  hard  Ground. 
7;  Some  have  narrow  Heels,  and  they 
are  tender  ;  fo  that  at  laft  the  Horfe 
will  grow  to  be  Hoof-boundi  See 
S  honing. 

HOOF  BONEY,  a  round  boney 
Swelling  like  'Paris  bale,  which  grows 
upon  the  very  top  or  elbow  of  an 
Horfe’s  hoof,  and  comes  ever  of  fome 
ftripe  or  bruife,  or  by  bruifing  himfelf 
in  his  Stall  ;  when  offering  to  ftrike 
at  a  Horfe  that  Hands  next  him,  he 
ftrikes  againft  the  Bar  that  divides  them. 
The  cure  is  firft  to  digeft  the  Swel- 
ling  either  with  44  rotten  Litter,  or 
44  Hay  boil’d  in  old  Urine,  or  elfe 
46  with  a  Plaifter  of  Wine-lees  and 
*c  Wheat'flower  boiled  together,  to 
ripen  and  bring  it  to  Suppuration,  or 
elfe  to  diftblve  the  Tumour  ;  but  if  it 
come  to  a  head,  lance  ic  in  the  loweft 
part  of  the  foftnefs,  with  a  thin  hot 
Iron,  to  let  out  the  matter  ;  Then 
tent  it  with  44  Turpentine,  Deer  fuet, 
44  and  W ax,  of  each  alike  melted  to¬ 
gether  ;  laying  a  plaifter  of  the  fame 
Salve  over  it,  to  hold  the  Tent  till  it 
be  perfeftly  well. 

HOOF-BOUND,  is  a  fhrinking 
in  of  an  Horfe’s  hoof  on  the  top,  and 
at  the  heel,  which  makes  the  skin 
flare  above  the  hoof,  and  fo  grow  over 
the  fame,  it  befals  a  Horfe  divers 
ways  ;  either  by  keeping  him  too  dry 
in  the  Stable,  by  ftraight  Shooing,  or 
by  fome  unnatural  heat  after  Foun- 
d  ring  ;  The  figns  of  it  are,  he  will 
halt  much,  his  hoofs  will  be  hot  ; 
and  if  you  knock  them  with  an  ham¬ 
mer,  they’ll  found  hollow,  like  an 
empty  Bottle  :  If  they  are  not  both 
Hoof-bound ,  you  may  know  which  is 
the  grieved  Foot,  by  the  fmallnefs 
thereof.  The  cure  is,  firft  -  to  pull  off 
the  Shoes,  and  fhoe  him  up  again  with 
half-moon  and  Lunet*fhoes  ;  then  eafe 
the  quarters  of  the  hoofs,  on  both 
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fides  of  the  Feet,  with  your  Drawing- 
iron  or  Rape,,  from  the  Coronet  down 
to  the  end  or  bottom  of  the  hoofs,  fo 
deep,  till  you  perceive,  as  ic  were,  a 
Dew  come  forth ;  if  you  make  two 
rafes,  it  will  be  the  better,  and  en¬ 
large  the  hoofs  the  more  ;  That  done, 
“  take  a  pound  of  Turpentine,  with 
C4  Wax,  Sheep  and  Deer-fuer,  of  each 
14  half  a  pound  ;  Tar  and  Sallet-oil, 
u  of  each  half  a  pint  ;  melt  all  but 
the  Turpentine  together,  and  when 
you  are  ready  to  take  it  up,  put  in 
your  Turpentine,  and  ftir  it  well  to¬ 
gether  till  it  be  cold;  with  which  a  - 
noint  his  Hoofs  next  the  hair  about 
the  Coronet  once  a  day,  and  ride,  him 
alfo  once  every  day  upon  foft  Ground 
for  a  month  ;  Afterwards  take  off  his 
half-moon- Shooes,  pare  his  foies,  frufh- 
es,  and  heels  fo  thin,  till  you  may  fee 
a  dew  come  out,  and  the  Blood  ready 
to  ftart  ;  Then  tack  on  his  Shooes, 
and  flop  his  Feet  as  well  within  as 
without,  with  a  Charge  “  of  Cow  or 
44  Ox-dung,  Wheat  bran,  tried  Hogs- 
44  greafe  a  pound,  as  much  of  the  Kid- 
44  ney  of  a  Loyn  of  Mutton,  Turperi- 
“  tine  and  Tar,  of  each  half  a  pound  ; 
which  muft  be  all  melted  together  ex¬ 
cept  the  Turpentine,  that  is  to  be  put 
in  when  ’tis  aimoft  ready  to  take  off 
the  hire,  keeping  it  fUrring  to  mix  the 
Ingredients;  lay  it  on  hot,  and  renew 
it  nine  days  together,  to  the  end  the 
Sole  may  rife.  2.  But  if  this  will 
not  do,  take  out  the  Sole  clean,  and 
after  the  Bleeding  is  ftanched  with  the 
tender  tops  of  Hyffop  ftamped  in  a 
Mortar,  apply  Snaiis-Oil,  and  red 
Nettles  thereto  ;  this  Oil  is  made,  by 
putting  feveral  Snails  into  a  Bag  with 
Bay-Salt,  and  when  they  are  hung  for 
fome  time  nigh  the  fire,  an  Oil  will 
drop  from  them  ;  ufe  it  asbefore,  once 
a  day,  for  three  days,  and  heal  up  the 
Feet  with  your  green  Ointment.  3. 
Rafe  the  whole  Foot  with  a  red- hoc 
Knife,  making  large  Rafes  of  the  depth 
of  a  Silver- crown,  from  the  Hair  to 
the  Shooe*  avoiding  the  Coronet  : 
Then  make  ufe  of  the  proper  Poult' f$ 
and  Remocade  for  the  Hoof -bound  :  The 

'  Method 
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Method  of  preparing  and  applying 
which,  fee  under  thofe  Heads. 

If  you  fear  your  Horfe  is  fubjefr  to 
be  Hoof  hound,  anoint  his  Coffin  all 
over  with  Neats-foot-oil,  efpecially  at 
the  fetting  on  of  the  Hoof,  or  with 
Turpentine,  and  hop  his  Feet  below 
with  Cow-dung  ;  or  take  14  half  a 
“  pound  of  the  fat  of  Bacon,  three 
ce  ounces  of  White-foap,  Balm  an 
4t  handful,  and  five  or  fix  fprigs  of 
44  the  tender  tops  of  Rue,  chopt  and 
ftampt  all  together  very  well  $  then 
fry  them,  and  lay  them  on  reafonable 
hot,  and  let  him  come  in  no  wet  till 
he  be  well. 

HOOF-BRITTLE,  or  Buttle- 
hoof ,  a  Difeafe  in  Horfes,  that  comes 
either  by  Nature,  or  Accident :  Natu¬ 
rally,  by  the  Sire  or  Dam  ;  Acciden¬ 
tally,  by  a  Surfeit  that  falls  down  into 
their  Feet,  or  elfe  in  that  the  Horfe 
has  been  formerly  founder’d.  There 
are  feveral  Receipts  for  the  Cure : 
I.  44  Take  Turpentine,  Sheep-fuet,  un- 
44  wrought  Wax,  and  Hogs-greafe,  of 
44  each  half  a  pound,  Sallet  oil  half  a 
44  pint,  and  of  Dogs-greafe  a  pound  ; 
boil  them  together,  and  keep  them  in 
a  Gallej'-pot  for  your  ufe;  anoint  the 
Hoofs  very  well  two  or  three  times  a 
day  therewith,  efpecially  at  the  fetting 
on  of  the  hair,  and  ftop  them  with 
Cow-dung  and  Dogs-greafe  melted  to¬ 
gether.  1.  Some  take  44  a  pound  of 
*4  Dogs  and  Hogs-greafe  clarified  with 
Rofe- water,  mix  it  with  half  fo  much 
Cow-dung,  boil  it  up,  and  anoint  his 
Feet  with  it,  either  hot  or  cold.  3: 
Others  preferibe  the  following  Re¬ 
ceipt  for  it,  anj  to  make  the  Hoofs 
grow  in  a  very  fiiort  time,  t4  Take  a 
fu  Gallon  of  frelh  Hogs-greafe,  half  a 
44  Bufhel  of  Damask- Rofes  clear  pick- 
4‘  ed,  and  having  melted  the  Greafe, 
and  that  it  is  boiling-hot,  put  the  Ro¬ 
fes  into  it,  and  fiir  them  well  about, 
till  they  be  all  wet}  Then  take  them 
off  the  Fire,  and  put  them  into  an 
Earthen-pot  clofe  cover’d,  and  after 
you  have  drawn  your  Bread,  fet  it  in 
an  Oven,  and  there  let  it  ftand  till  it 
be  coldj  afterwards  take  ic  out,  and 
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put  it  into  a  new  Horfe-dunghill  that 
is  very  hot,  where  it  is  to  continue 
three  Weeks ;  that  Term  being  expir’d, 
take  it  out,  melt  it  again,  and  drain 
the  Rofes  from  the  Liquor,  which 
keep  in  an  earthen-pot.  In  order  to 
make  ufe  thereof,  when  you  drefs  the 
Horfe,  takeafpoonful  of  Tar  and  three 
balls  of  Horfe-dung,  warmed  in  a 
pint  of  this  Liquor,  or  Oil  ;  then  take 
off  his  Shooes,  and  bind  up  his  Feet 
with  a  pair  of  Leather-buskins,  with 
a  thick  Sole,  pour  in  the  Liquor,  and 
let  him  hand  a  Week  fo,  but  apply 
frelh  fift  to  him  every  day  poured  into 
the  Budkins,  but  take  away  none  of  die 
old  Medicine  ;  Lafily,  tack  on  his 
Shooes  again,  ftop  his  Feet,  and  a- 
noint  them  all  as  before.  After  his 
bags  are  off,  you  may  water  him 
twice  a  day,  as  at  other  times  ;  and 
when  his  Feet  are  clean  pickc  and  dryT 
you  may  ufe  the  Medicine  as  be¬ 
fore. 

HOO  F-C  AST,  or  Cafting  of  the 
Hoof ;  is  when  the  Coffin  falls  clean 
away  from  the  Hoife’s  Foot  ;  which 
comes  by  means  of  fome  founder, 
prick,  or  flap,  breaking  on  the  top 
round  about  the  Coronet,  that  in  time 
caufes  it  to  fall  off.  To  cure  it,  Take 
Aqua  fort  is,  the  ftrongeft  that  can  be 
got;  and  firft  with  a  Rake  or  Draw¬ 
ing  iron,  file  or  draw  away  the  old 
Hoof  fomewhat  near  ;  then  touch  die 
hoof  fo  prepared  with  your  Aqua 
fortis  three  or  four  feveral  Dreffings, 
and  more  ;  fo  anoint  the  Foot  with  an 
Ointment  made  44  of  Hogs-greafe 
44  three  pounds,  Patch  greafe  two,  He- 
44  »/Ve-Turpentine  one  pound  new 
u  Wax  half  a  pound,  and  Sallet-oil 
“  half  a  pound  ;  Melt  and  mix  them 
all  over  the  Fire,  and  anoint  the  Coffin 
of  the  Foot  up  to  the  top  ;  diis  will 
bring  a  new  Hoof.  2.  Others  rake 
44  Turpentine  half  a  pound,  new  Wax 
46  half  a  pound,  Sallet-oil  one  pint, 
all,  except  the  Turpentine,  melted  to¬ 
gether  till  they  be  well  mingled  ;  add 
your  Turpentine  a  little  before  ’tis 
taken  off  the  Fire,  and  ftir  till  ic  be 
cold  5  but  before-hand  make  a  Lea¬ 
ther- 
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iber-buskin,  with  a  thick  Sole  fit  for 
the  Horfe’s  hoof,  but  wide  enough  to 
be  tied  about  his  Padern  :  Drefs  his 
Hoof  with  this  Medicine,  laying  Tow 
or  Hurds  thereon,  and  fo  put  on  the 
Buskin,  faft’ning  it  to  the  Paflern- 
joint,  or  a  little  above,  but  fo  as  not 
to  trouble  the  Foot;  renew  the  Medi¬ 
cine  as  there  is  occafion,  and  2s  the 
hoof  begins  to  come  :  If  you  find  it 
grow  harder,  and  thicker  in  one  place 
than  another,  or  crubbles  or  grows 
out  of  form,  take  the  Rape  and  file 
it  into  good  fhape  again ;  and  when 
you  find  him  fo  well,  that  you  may 
turn  him  out,  put  him  into  fome  mold 
Pafture  or  Meadow,  which  will  caufe 
the  Hoof  to  become  rough. 

HOOF-HURT  ;  in  labouring 
Beads,  more  efpecially  Oxen,  if  the 
hoof  be  hurt  at  any  time,  either  with 
a  Coulter  or  Share,  or  any  part  of  his 
Glees  :  To  cure  it,  make  “  a  Salve  of 
il  Pitch  and  Greafe,  mixed  with  Pow- 
u  der  of  Brimftone,  dUfolv’d  toge- 
41  ther,  and  with  an  hot  Iron,  melt 
that  on  the  fore  Hoof  or  Clee.  This 
Medicine  is  alfo  good  when  the  Bead 
has  been  hurt  either  with  dub  or  fpell 
of  Wood  ;  and  if  there  be  any  little 
part  gone  in,  it  will  draw  it  out.  2. 
But  if  the  Foot  be  hurt  far  within  the 
6elh,  by  a  (harp  Stone,  or  other  wife  ; 
the  Wound  mud  be  opened,  and  feared 
with  an  hot  Iron  ;  then  bathed  three 
days  together,  morning  and  evening, 
with  warm  Vinegar,  and  wrapt  in  a 
buskin  of  Broom.  3.  If  his  Leg  be 
hurt  with  a  Share,  lay  thereon  the 
Herb  Sea  Lettice,  called  in  Greek  Tithy - 
malm,  mixed  with  Salt,  for  it  is  good 
to  heal  it;  as  alfo  to  cure  a  hurt  in 
the  Foot,  as  well  as  on  the  Leg  ;  but 
it  mud  be  always  wafhed  with  hot  hu¬ 
mane  Urine ;  Then  burn  ready  a  Fag¬ 
got  of  fome  Wood  abroad,  and  as 
foon  as  the  flame  is  out,  make  the 
Bead  tread  on  the  hot  Embers  with  his 
fore  Feet;  that  done,  anoint  them  with 
Tar  and  old  Greafe  mixt.  4.  In  cafe 
an  Ox  be  cut  or  gravell’d  in  the  Foot, 
the  help  is  to  bathe  him  with  warm 
JJrine,  and  to  anoint  the  Place  with 
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Tar  and  old  Greafe  melted  together. 

When  an  Ox’s  Foot  opens  and 
chaps,  fo  that  the  horn  wrecks  and 
cleaves,  bathe  it  well  fird  with  warm 
Vinegar,  Salt,  and  Oil,  all  mingled 
together  ;  then  cap  it  well  for  a  day  or 
more,  and  put  thereon  a  plaider  of 
old  Greafe  and  Pitch  melted.  But  if 
the  Hoofs  are  broken,  cover  and 
wrap  them  up  with  Linnen  deeped  in 
Vinegar,  Oil  and  Salt,  renewing  the 
fame  for  three  days  ;  on  the  fourth, 
melt  Pitch  and  old  Greafe  together, 
apply  it,  with  the  Bark  of  a  Pine- 
Apple-Tree  clean  polifhed  ;  and  when 
it  begins  to  heal,  rub  it  all  over  with 
Chimney-foot.  6.  If  it  be  neglected 
fo  long,  that  worms  breed  in  the 
Sore,  and  make  it  fall  to  a  Coldnefs  5 
bruife  Hore-hound,  Leeks  and  Salt 
together,  and  lay  thereon  a  plaider  of 
Tow  mixt  with  Pitch,  Oil  and  old 
Greafe  ;  anointing  the  Part  all  over 
with  the  fame,  to  keep  the  Flies 
off.  x 

HOOF-LOOSEN’D;  is  a  diffo- 
lution  or  dividing  of  the  horn  or  cof¬ 
fin  of  a  Horfe’s  hoof  from  the  Flefh, 
at  the  fetting  on  of  the  Coronet.  Now 
if  the  paring  be  round  about  the  Co¬ 
ronet,  it  comes  by  means  of  found’ring; 
if  in  part,  then  by  a  prick  of  fome 
Channel-nail,  Quitter-bone,  Retreat, 
Gravelling,  Cloying,  or  the  like  : 
The  figns  of  it  are  thefe,  when  the 
Hoof  is  loofen’d  by  found’ring,  it  will 
break  fird  in  the  fore-part  of  the  Co¬ 
roner,  right  againd  the  Toes,  be- 
caufe  the  humour  always  covets  to 
defcend  towards  the  Toe  :  But  if  it 
proceeds  from  pricking,  gravelling, 
and  fuch-like  cankered  things,  then  die 
hoof  will  loofen  round  about  equally 
even  at  fird  ;  but  if  occafion’d  by  a 
quitter-bone  or  hurt  upon  the  Coronet, 
it  will  break  right  above  the  grieved 
Part,  and  is  very  rarely  feen  to  go  any 
farther. 

There  are  many  Remedies  for  this 
Malady;  i.  If  the  hoof  be  loofe,  you 
are  to  open  it  in  the  Sole  of  the  foot, 
fo  as  the  humour  may  have  free  paf- 
fage  downwards ;  put  a  redridtive 
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Charge  about  it,  and  heal  it  up  with 
Turpentine  and  Hogs-greafe.  2. 

Take  two  fpoonfuls  of  Tar,  a  quar- 
<e  ter  of  a  pound  of  Rofin,  half  an 
“  handful  of  Tanfie,  as  much  of  Rue, 
«  as  much  of  red  Mint,  and  equally 
46  of  Southernwood,  beat  all  together 
“  in  a  Mortar  ;  to  which  add  half  a 
«  pound’ of  Butter,  and  a  penny- worth 
64  of  Virgihs-wax.  Melc  all  on  the 
Tire  till  it  come  to  be  a  thick  Salve  ; 
then  fpread  it  upon  a  Cloth,  and  ap¬ 
ply  it  for  feven  days  together.  3. 
Some  anoint  die  Part  with4*  Burgundy- 
46  pitch  ;  or  take  Betony,  Rofemary, 
“  Rue,  Bole-Armoniack  and  Frank- 
«  incenfe,  boiled  together,  and  lay 
over  it.  4,  “i  Tar,  Brimffone  in  fine 
powder,  Vv  heat-bran,  and  the  U- 
4t  rine  of  a  Man-child,  boiled  ail  to  a 
“  Poultefs,  and  applied  hoc-  to  the 
Hoof,  will  fallen  it  :  So  will  the 
Brains  of  a  Pig,  or  Flax  dipt  in  the 
Whites  of  Eggs,  or  wafted  in  Vine¬ 
gar,  if  the  Hoof  be  Hopped  there¬ 
with,  or  filled  with  Tartar  and  Salt, 
and  then  anointed  with  Qlibanum,  Ma¬ 
ffick,  Pitch,  and  Greafe,  of  each  a- 
like,  with  a  little  Dragon’s-blood, 
new  Wax,  and  Sheep-fuet  melted  to¬ 
gether  ^  if  the  new  Hoof  come,  you 
are  to  cut  away  the  old  one. 

HOOF-OINTMENT;  “Take 
“  freft  Butter,  and  Sheeps-fuet  melted 
a  and  freed  from  its  Skins,  of  each  a 
<4  pound,  white  Wax  cut  into  fmall 
pieces,  and  common  Turpentine, 
«  of  each  four  ounces,  and  Oil-Olive 
«  fix  ounces  ;  Let  thefe  be  all  pur  to 
gether  into  a  Bafon,  and  melted  : 
Then  add  a  pint  of  the  juice  of  Plan- 
tane  ;  and  as  foon  as  they  begin  to 
boil,  take  off  the  Veffel  from  the 
Fire  :  A  while  after,  fet  it  on  again, 
and  continue  to  remove  and  fet  it  on 
again.,  after  the  fame  manner,  for 
eight  or  ten  Hours,  till  the  Juice  be 
abfolutely  confum’d  without  boiling  : 
Then  take  off  the  Veffel  from  the 
Fire,  and  as  foon  as  the  Matter  begins 
to  thicken,  add  an  ounce  of  Powder 
of  OBbanum,  Birring  without  inter¬ 
im  ffior*  till  it  be  quite  cold.  This 
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Ointment  will  make  the  Hoof  grow 
without  heating  it;  for  the  Plantane- 
juice  tempers  the  other  Ingredients, 
and  fince  it  does  not  boil  has  time  to 
communicate  its  healing  Virtue,  before 
it  is  confum’d :  ’Tis  more  elpecially 
proper,  when  the  Hoof  is  as  hard  as 
Glafs,  fo  that  an  Ointment  is  apt  to 
glide  along  without  piercing  it.  In 
Winter,  an  effectual  and  cheap  Re¬ 
medy  may  be  made  of  Honey,  Tal¬ 
low  and  Tar  mixt  Cold  in  equal 
quantities. 

HOOF-SWELLED,  an  Infir¬ 
mity  that  fometimes  befalls  young 
Horfes  when  they  are  over-rid,  or 
wrought-  hard  which  makes  them 
fwell  in  that  Part,  by  reafon  of  the 
Stood  falling  down  fettling  there  ; 
which  if  not  fpeedily  remov’d,  will 
beget  a  wet  Spavin. 

HOOK-LAND  or  OPE-LAND, 
Land  ploughed  and  fowed  every 
Year. 

HOOP  or  H  O U  P,  a  Bird  other- 
wife  call’d  a  Lapwings  alfo  a  Country- 
word  for  a  Mealure  of  a  Peck. 

HOP-CLOVER.  See  Trefoil. 

HOPPER,  a  Veffel  in  which 
Seed-Corn  is  carry’d  at  the  time  of 
Sowing  ;  alfo  the  wooden  Trough  in 
a  Mill,  into  which  the  Corn  is  put  to 
be  Ground. 

To  HOPPLE  an  Horfe ,  to  tye 
his  Feet  with  a  Rope. 

HOPS,  a  Plant  that  runs  up  upon 
Poles,  chiefly  us’d  by  Brewers  for  pre- 
ferving  Beer,  and  by  Dyers  for  fome 
fort  of  Dyes  ;  being  a  very  valuable 
Commodity,  which  ftould  be  more 
propagated  in  the  Kingdom  than  it  is, 
lince  we  are  yearly  obliged  to  make 
up  our  own  Growth  with  fome  brought 
from  Flanders  :  This  Plant  delights  in 
the  richeft  Land,  and  a  deep  light 
Mould,  the  fame  being  better  if  mixt 
with  Sand  ;  and  a  black  Garden  Mould 
is  excellent  for  it  :  However,  mod 
forts  of  Land  will  ferve,  except  ftony, 
rocky,  and  ftiff  Clay-grounds,  A 
piece  of  Land  a  little  inclining  to  the 
South,  the  Ground  mellow  and  deep, 
and  where  Water  in  Summer  is  near, 

would 
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ivould  do  very  well;  but  if  for  want' 
af  better  conveniency  you  be  neceffi 
:ated  to  plant  your  Hop-Garden  in 
cold,  diff,  four,  or  barren  Land  ;  the 
bead  means  is  to  burn-beat  it  about  the 
end  of  September ,  which  will  occafion 
a  very  great  Improvement  :  However 
let  your  Ground  be  in  what  condition 
it  will,  care  mud  be  taken  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Winter,  to  Till  it  either 
with  Plow  or  Spade.  As  for  the 
planting  of  them,  lome  do  it  in 
Squares,  Checker-wife,  which  is  mod 
convenient,  if  you  intend  to  Plow  with 
Horfes  between  the  Hills ;  others,  in 
form  of  a  Quincunx,  that  is  better  for 
the  Hop ;  which  way  foever  it  be,  pitch 
a  fmall  dick  at  every  place  where  there 
is  to  be  an  Hill ;  and  when  that  is 
dote,  in  cafe  the  Ground  be  poor  or 
lfiff,  let  fome  of  the  bed  Mould  that 
can  be  got,  or  a  parcel  of  the  belt 
Dung  and  Earth  mixc  be  brought  into 
it ;  at  each  flick  dig  an  hole  of  a  foot 
fquare,  and  fill  if  with  this  Mould  or 
Compoft,  wherein  your  Plants  are 
be  fet.  The  didance  of  the  Hills 
dry  and  burning  Ground,  may  be  fix 
foot  ;  but  moid,  deep  and  rich 
Mould,  that  is  fubjeft  to  bear  large 
Hops ,  requires  eight  or  nine  ;  and  fo 
according  to  the  goodnels  of  the 
Ground,  the  Hills  are  to  be  placed 
near,  or  farther  off. 

The  mod  proper  time  of  planting 
Hops  is  allow'd  to  be  in  October ,  be¬ 
fore  the  approach  of  cold  Winter,  the 
Hops  then  having  time  to  leer le  be  ! 
fore  the  Spring.  The  larged  Sets  are  ; 
to  be  chofen,  of  about  eight  or  ten  in 
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take  as  much  of  the  old  barren  Earth 
away  as  you  can,  and  put  fat 

may 


indead  thereof  ;  this 


Mould 
be  done 


before  February  at  farthed  :  But  if  the 
Hops  be  drong  and  in  good  hearr* 
manuring  and  pruning  is  mod  advife- 
able,  which  reftrains  them  from  too 
early  fpringing.  In  the  dreifing  of 
them  you  are  to  pull  down  your  Hills* 
and  undermine  round  about,  till  you 
come  near  the  principal  Roots  ;  then 
take  the  upper  or  younger  Roots  in 
your  hand,  and  fhake  off  the  Earth* 
which  being  remov'd  with  the  fame 
Tool,  you’ll  difeern  where  the  new 
Roots  grow  out  of  the  old  Sets:  in 
the  doing  this,  be  careful  that  you  do 
not  fpoil  the  old  Sets ;  as  for  the 
other  Roots,  they  are  to  be  cut  a- 
way  *,  neither  need  they  be  fpared  to 
the  delay  of  the  work,  except  fudi 
as  you  mean  to  fet :  No  more  of  the 
Roois  mud  be  uncover’d  than  the  tops 
of  the  old  Sets  in  the  fird  year  of 
cutting  ;  and  at  what  time  foever  the 
to  t  Hill  is. cut  down,  the  Roots  are  not 
in  I  to  be  cut  till  March.  At  the  . fird  dref- 
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fing,  ail  filch  Roots  or  Sprigs  as  grew 
the  year  before  out  of  your  Sets,  are 
to  be  cut  away  within  one  inch  of  the 
fame,  and  afterwards  yearly,  they 
mud  be  cut  as  clofe  as  can  be  to  the 
old  Root ;  but  to  a  weak  Hop ,  fome 
principal  new  (hoots  Ihould  be  left  at 
d reding.  As  for  the  Roots  that  grow 
downwards,  they  are  not  to  be  cut 
off ;  and  to  didinguith  them.  Note* 
that  the  old  Roots  are  Red,  but  thofe 
of  the  lad  year,  White  :  The  Root 
being  drefs’d,  the  rubb’d  Mould  is  to 


ches  in  length,  and  having  three  or  be  applied,  and  the  Hill  not  made  too 
four  Joynts  or  Buds  in  each  Plant,  for  I  high  at  fird  ;  great  care  mud  alto  be 


which  holes  are  to  be  made  ready 
before  you  take  them  out  or  the 
Ground  ;  at  each  corner  of  which  hole, 
fee  a  Plant,  and  his  convenient  to 
raife  the  Earth  two  or  three  inches 
about,  unlefs  you  plant  fo  late,  that 
the  green  Sprigs  are  fihot  forth  ;  for 


had  to  keep  Poultry,  and  efpecially 
Geefe,  out  of  the  Hop  garden,  during 
the  Summer. 

The  number,  length,  and  bignefs 
of  the  Poles,  are  to  be  adjuded  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  didance  of  the  Hills,  na- 
ture  of  the  Ground,  and  drength  of 


then  they  are  to  be  entirely  cover'd  j  the  Hep •  but  do  not  begin  to  pole 
led  you  dedroy  them.  If  the  Hops 
be  old  and  worn  out  of  heart,  dig 
them  about  the  beginning  of  Winter, 


till 

the  Hops  appear  above-ground,  that  you 
rnay  difeern  where  thebigged  are  re- 
quifite;  to  prevent  houmng,  let  the 
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Poles  lean  outwards  5  and  to  fetthem 
towards  the  South,  that  the  Sun  may 
^he  better  compafs  them,  is  efieemed 
a  very  good  piece  of  Husbandry. 
When  the  Hops  are  got  two  or  three 
Hoot  out  of  the  Ground,  the  next  bu- 
finefs  is  to  condutt  and  tye  them  to 
Rich  Poles  as  are  fit  for  them.  About 
Midfvmmer,  they  begin  to  leave  run¬ 
ning  at  length,  and  then  to  branch  5 
but  fuch  of  them  as  are  not  yet  got 
up  to  the  tops  of  the  Poles,  fhould 
have  their  tops  nipt  off,  or  elfe  di¬ 
verted  from  the  Pole,  that  they  may 
branch  the  better,  which  is  much  more 
for  the  encreafe  of  the  Hop ,  than  to 
extend  itfelf  in  length.  Sometimes  in 
May  after  Rain,  the  Hills  are  to  be 
made  up  with  a  Hoe  or  Spade,  or  by 
Plowing,  which  will  be  a  means  to 
deftroy  the  Weeds  •,  and  ’tis  necelfary 
in  a  dry  Spring,  to  water  them  with 
fome  Rivulet  or  Stream  running 
through  or  near  your  Hop-Garden,  or 
other  wife,  out  of  a  Well  digged  from 
fome  Pond,  made  with  Clay  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  Ground,  to  receive 
hafiy  fliowers  by  fmall  Aqueducts 
leading  to  it,  which  is  the  belt  Wa¬ 
ter  of  all  for  this  purpofe.  After  e- 
very  watering,  (which  need  not  be  a- 
bove  twice  or  thrice  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  fo  they  may  be  throughly  wet) 
be  fure  to  make  up  the  Hills,  wherein 
holes  for  the  Water  were  made,  with 
fome  parings,  and  with  the  weeds,  and 
coolefi  and  moifieft  Materials  that  can 
be  got. 

Heps  blow  towards  the  end  of  July , 
bell  about  the  beginning  of  Auguft  $ 
and  in  forward  Years,  are  fomedmes 
ripe  at  the  end  of  the  faid  Month,  or 
beginning  of  the  next.  When  they 
look  a  little  brownifh,  gather  them, 
and  that  without  delay  ^  the  mofi  ex¬ 
peditious  way  for  it,  is  to  make  a 
Frame  with  four  fhort  Poles,  or  Sticks 
laid  on  four  Forks  driven  into  the 
Ground,  of  that  breadth,  as  to  con¬ 
tain  either  the  Hair-Cloth  of  your 
Kiln,  or  a  Blanket  tacked  round  ic  a- 
bout  the  edges.  On  this  Device  die 
Poles  with  the  Hops  on  them  may  be 
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laid,  being  either  fupported  by  Forks, 
or  the  edges  of  the  Frame  ^  at  each 
fide  whereof,  the  Pickers  may  ftand 
and  pick  the  Hops  into  it.  When  die 
Blanket  or  Hair-Cloth  is  full,  untack 
it,  carry  it  away,  and  place  another, 
or  die  fame  emptied,  in  the  fame 
Frame  again  5  and  this  Frame  may  be 
daily  removed  with  little  trouble  to 
fome  new  place  of  the  Garden  near  the 
work. 

Hops  mufi  not  be  gathered  while 
wet ;  but  if  die  Dew  be  on  them,  or  a 
fhower  has  taken  them,  the  Pole  may 
be  ftiaken  and  they’ll  dry  the  fooner. 
If  they  be  over-ripe,  diey’ll  be  apt  to 
fhed  their  Seed,  wherein  confifts  their 
chiefefi  Ifrengdi  ;  neidier  will  they 
look  fo  green,  but  fomewhat  brown, 
which  much  lelfensdieir  value  $  though 
fome  let  them  hand  as  long  as  they 
can,  becaufe  they  wafte  lefs  in  die 
dropping  ^  for  four  pounds  of  un- 
dry'd  Hops  diorough  ripe,  will  make 
one  of  dry ;  whereas  five  pounds  of 
thole  fcarcely  ripe,  yet  in  their  prime, 
make  but  one-,  fo  that ’tis  judg’d  die 
Proprietors  get  more  in  the  diorough- 
ripe  Hop  by  the  weight,  dian  they  lofe 
in  the  colour.  As  fall  as  the  Hops  are 
picked,  diey  muft  be  dryed.  Some  a- 
mong  us,  efpecially  the  Flemmings  and 
Hollanders,  make  ufe  of  an  Oojl  or 
Kiln  for  diis  purpofe,  of  which  in  its 
proper  place.  Others  dry  them  on 
the  ordinary  Malt-Kiln  in  an  Hair- 
Cloth  :  But  die  belt  way,  is  to  make 
a  Bed  of  flat  ledges,  about  an  inch 
thick,  and  two  or  three  inches  broad, 
fawn  and  hid  one  a-crofs  die  odier 
Checkerwife;  the  flat  way,  the  di¬ 
fiances  about  three  inches,  or  the  like ; 
die  ledges  fo  enter’d  are  put  into  ano¬ 
ther  that  the  Floor  may  be  even  and 
fmooth:  This  Bed  may  refi  on  two  or 
diree  Joyces  fet  edgewife,  to  fupport 
ic  from  finking  ^  then  cover  it  with 
large  double  Tinn  folder’d  together  at 
eachjoynt,  and  fo  order  the  ledges 
before  they  are  laid,  that  the  Joynts  of 
the  Tinn  may  always  lie  over  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  a  ledge ;  and  when  the  Bed  is 
wholly  cover’d  with  Tinn3  fit  boards 

about 
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about  the  edges  of  the  Kiln  to  keep 
up  the  Hops ,  only  let  the  one  fide  be 
to  remove,  that  die  Hops  may  be  (ho- 
ved  off  as  before.  The  Hops  may  be 
turned  on  tills  Tin-bed  or  Floor  with 
great  lafety,  and  fmall  expence  of 
Fuel  5  and  alfo,  any  manner  of  Fuel 
will  ferve  for  this  purpofe  as  well  as 
Charcoal,  the  fmoke  not  paffing  thro’ 
the  Hops  :  But  it  mud  not  be  forgor, 
to  make  conveyances  for  it  at  the  feve- 
ral  corners  and  fides  of  the  Kiln. 

The  turning  of  Hops  after  die  ea- 
fteft  and  mod  fecure  manner,  is  found 
to  be  not  only  a  wade  and  injury  to 
die  Hop,  but  alfo  an  expence  of  Fuel 
and  Time;  yet  it  may  be  prevented, 
in  cafe  the  upper  Bed,  whereon  the 
Hops  lie,  have  a  cover  that  may  be 
let  down  and  railed  at  pleafure  ; 
which  cover,  may  be  tinned  over,  by 
nailing  fingle  Tinn-plates  to  the  face 
of  it,  that  when  the  Hops  begin  to 
dry,  and  are  ready  to  be  burnt,  you 
may  let  down  this  cover  within  a 
foot  and  lefs  of  the  Hops,  which  will 
redeft  the  heat  upon  them,  that  the 
uppermod  Hop  will  be  as  foon  dry 
as  the  lower,  and  every  Hop  equally 
dried. 

The  Method  of  bagging  your  Hops, 
Rafter  they  have  Iain  a  Month  more 
to  cool  and  toughen)  is  to  make  a 
round  or  lquare  hole  in  an  upper 
Floor,  big  enough  for  a  Man  with 
eafe  to  go  up  and  down,  and  turn  and 
wind  in  it  ;  then  tack  a  hoop  about 
the  mouth  of  the  Bag  fad  with  Pack¬ 
thread,  that  it  may  bear  the  weight  of 
the  Hops  when  full,  and  of  the  Man 
that  treads  them  ;  That  done,  let  the 
Bag  down  thro’ the  hole,  and  the  Hoop 
will  red  above,  fo  as  to  keep  the  bag 
from  Aiding  wholly  thro’ ;  into  this 
Bag  cad  a  few  Hops,  and  before  you 
go  in  to  Tread,  let  an  handful  of 
Hops  be  tied  at  each  lower  corner 
with  a  piece  of  Pack-thread,  to  make 
as  it  were  a  Tadel,  whereby  the  Bag 
when  full  may  be  conveniently  lifted 
or  removed  ;  then  go  into  the  Bag, 
and  tread  the  Hops  on  every  fide,  a- 
mother  ltill  calling  in  as  fad  as  you  re- 
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quire,  till  it  be  full  :  When  Ms  weB 
trodden  and  filled,  let  the  Bag  down3 
by  unripping  the  Loop,  and  clofe 
the  mouth  of  the  bag,  filling  the  two 
upper  corners  as  you  did  the  lower  5 
this  Bag,  if  well  packt  and  dried 
will  keep  feveral  Years  in  a  dry  Place  5 
only  care  mud  be  taken,  that  Mice  do 
not  fpoil  or  wade  the  Hops,  not  thae 
they’ll  eat  them,  but  make  their  Neds 
therein. 

As  for  Dunging  and  Soiling  of  the 
Hop-Garden  ;  if  the  Dung  be  rotten* 
it  mud  be  mixt  with  two  or  three 
parts  of  the  common  Earth,  and  fo 
left  till  the  Spring,  and  that  will 
ferve  to  make  up  the  Hills  withal. 
New  Dung  is  injurious  to  Hops  ;  that 
of  Horfes,  Cows,  or  Oxen  is  very 
good,  but  not  to  compare  with  Pige- 
ons-dung,  a  little  of  which  laid  to  a 
Hill,  and  mixt  that  it  may  not  be  to© 
hot  in  a  place,  Is  of  lingular  Advan¬ 
tage  :  Sheeps  dung  is  alfo  very  good3 
fo  that  if  fome  of  it  or  elfe  Pigeons- 
dung  or  Hen-dung  be  deeped  in  Wa¬ 
ter  til]  it  be  quite  dilfolved  ;  when  you 
water  the  Hops  on  the  top  of  every 
Hill,  a  dilhful  of  it  may  b:  put  int© 
the  hollow  place  made  to  contain 
the  Water,  and  the  Water  will  convey 
the  virtue  of  it  to  the  Roots  of  the 
Hops ,  which  is  the  mod  expeditious 
and  lefs  expen  five  way  ot  enriching  the 
Hop-hills  ot  any  other. 

The  tops  of  this  Plant  being  of  a 
cooling  quality,  are  eaten  when  boil’dj 
and  very  efifefiual  to  mollify  the  Body ; 
A  Decoft  ion  of  Hop  flowers  is  a  If© 
counted  an  Antidote  againft  Poilon, 
and  cures  the  Itch,  as  well  as  the  Sy¬ 
rup  thereof,  edeemed  excellent  far 
Cholerick  and  Pedilentiai  Feavers. 
Their  feafoning  fhould  be  Gan'ick  and 
Vinegar,  or  Orange  juice  and  Pepper. 
And,  Iadly,  being  boiled  in  Broth, 
they  are  good  at  ail  times,  for  all  Ages 
and  Confiitutions. 

HOLYHOCK  or  HQLLIOAfC* 
a  kind  of  Garden-Mallows  with 
beautiful  Flowers  of  various  Colour?.® 
both  fingle  and  double.  See  Ma&oT&t 
of  the  Garden . 

lr 
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HORN-BEA  M;  (in  Latin, Ofltiys, 
or. Carphius)  is  planted  of  Sets,  or  rai- 
fed  from  Seeds,  which  being  ripe  in 
JLugujl,  fhould  be  fown.  in  October  : 
They  lie  a  Year  in  the  Bed,  which 
mud  be  well  and  carefully  (haded,  fo 
foon  as  they  peep.  The  more  expe 
ditious  way,  is  by  Layers,  or  Sets,  of 
about  an  inch  diameter,  cut  within 
half  a  foot  of  the  Earth,  and  thus  it 
advances  to  a  confiderable  Tree.  It 
attefts  cold  Hills,  ttiff  Ground,  and 
the.  barren  and  mod  expofed  mo  if!  pla¬ 
ces  of  the  Woods.  It  furpaifes  Yew 
or  Crab,  for  Mill-cogs,  Yoak-timber, 
Heads  of  Beetles,  Stocks,  and  Handles 
of  Tools  :  It  is  alfo  excellent  for  the 
Turners  ufe,  good  Fire-wood,  and 
was  of  old  made  ufe  of  as  Candles. 
When  planted  in  fmall  fets,  at  half  a 
foot  interval,  and  in  fingle  rows,  it 
makes  the  nobleft  and  ftatelieft  Hedges 
for  long  Walks  in  Gardens  of  any 
Tree,  whofe  Leaves  fall  off  in  the 
Winter^  becaufe  it  grows  tall  and  dur- 
dy,  and  is  not  to  be  wronged  by 
Winds  :  It  furnifhes  to  the  very  foot 
of  the  dem,  and  fiourifhes  with  a  glof- 
fy,  polifh’d  Verdure,  its  Leaves  being 
the  fined  and  pleafanted  Green  of  any 
whatever,  which  are  very  forward  in 
budding,  and  the  lad  that  fall ;  the 
old  Leaves  feldom  dropping  till  the 
young  ones  lhove  them  off.  But  far¬ 
ther,  the  Horn-beam  is  remarkable  for 
the  fpeedinefs  of  its  Growth  above  all 
other  hard  Woods,  prefer ves  itfelf 
from  the  brow  fing  of  Deer  beyond  the 
red  of  the  Fored-trees,  and  bears  clip 
ping  the  bed  of  any,  fo  as  to  make  the 
thicked  Hedges  and  cover’d  Walks  : 
Upon  that  account  the  admirable  Efpa- 
lier- hedge  in  the  long  middle  Walk  of 
Luxembourg-Garden  at  laris  is  planted  ; 
with  this  fort  of  Tree  ;  they  are  alfo] 
admitted  into  the  Walks  and  fhadyj 
Places  of  Her  failles ,  and  into  mod  of 
the  fine  Grotto’s  in  Italy :  Thefe! 
Hedges  are  keptabout  fifteen  or  twenty 
Foot  high,  and  cut  with  a  Scithe  fa¬ 
tten'd  to  a  ftraight  Handle,  which  dif- 
patches  that  Work  much  more  fpeedily 
and  ealier  than  the  Shears. 
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HORN  COOT.  See  O-al. 

HORNET,  a  kind  of  large  Wafp, 
an  hurtful  Infeft.  See  Wafps. 

HORN-GELD,  a  Tax  within 
the  bounds  of  a  Forett,  for  all  manner 
of  horned  Beads. 

HOR  N-H I P  P  E  D.  See  Croup. 

HORSE,  an  Animal  that  is  by 
Nature,  valiant,  ttrong,  and  nimble  ; 
alfo  above  all  other  Beads,  mod  apt 
and  able  to  endure  the  extreme#  La¬ 
bour;  the  moid  quality  of  his  compo- 
tion  being  fuch,  that  neither  excettive 
heatdrysup  his  Strength,  nor  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  cold  freezes  the  warm  tem¬ 
per  of  his  moving  Spirits.  He  is 
mod  gentle  and  loving  to  Man  ;  apt 
to  be  Taught,  and  not  forgetful 
when  an  impreffion  is  fixed  in  his 
Brain;  being  watchful  above  ail  other 
Beatts,  and  capable  of  enduring  La¬ 
bour  with  the  mott  empty  Stomach. 
He  is  naturally  given  to  much  cleanli- 
rieis,  of  an  excellent  fcent,  and  there¬ 
fore  not  in  the  leaft  offenfive  with  any 

ill  Savour  - - -  Now  for  his  fhape 

in  general,  the  ufual  Charaffer  is,  he 
mutt  have  the  Eyes  and  Joynts  of  an 
Ox,  the  Strength  and  Foot  of  a  Mule, 
the  Hoofs  and  Thighs  of  an  Afs,  the 
Throat  and  Neck  ot  a  Wolf,  the  Ears 
and  Tail  of  a  Fox,  the  Bread:  and  Hair 
of  a  Woman,  the  Boldnefs  of  a  Lion, 
the  Shape  and  Quick-fight  of  a  Ser¬ 
pent,  the  Pace  of  a  Cat,  theLightnefs 
and  Nimblenefs  of  a  Hare  ;  a  high 
Pace,  a  deliberate  Trot,  a  pleafant  Gal¬ 
lop,  a  fwift  Running,  a  rebounding 
Leap,  and  to  be  prefent,  and  quick  in 
Hand.  As  for  Colours,  the  bed  are 
brown  Bay,  dapple  Gray,  Roan,  bright 
Bay,  black,  'with  a  white  near  Foot 
behind,  white  Fore  feet  before,  white 
Star,  Chefnut  or  Sorrel,  with  any  of 
thole  Marks,  or  Dun  with  a  black  Litt; 
or  elfe,  the  general  Rule  may  be  given, 
in  Verfe,  thus  : 

if  you  defire  a  Horfe  thee  long  to  ferve , 
Take  a  brown  Bay,  and  him  with  care 
preferve  .* 

The  Gray’*  not  ill ,  but  he  is  prized 
far 


That 
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That  is  Cole-black,  and  blazed  with  a 
Star. 

If  for  thy  Self  \  or  Triend ,  thou  wilt 
procure 

Jl  Horfe ,  let  him  white  Liard  bey  hell 
long  endure , 

For  the  reft,  fee  Colours  of  a  Horfe . 

But  to  return  to  the  more  particular 
Shapes  of  an  Horfe ;  »Tis  requifite 
that  the  Hoof  be  black,  fmooth,  dry, 
large?  round,  and  hollow  •  thePafterns 
ftraight  and  upright,  Fet  locks  flhort, 
the  Legs  ftraight  and  flat,  called  alto 
lafl)  legged^  the  Knees  bony,  lean,  ?nd 
round  ^  the  Neck  long,  high-reared, 
2nd  big  towards  the  Breaft,  the  Breaft 
large  and  round,  the  Ears  fmall,  fharp 
long  and  upright  5  the  Fore  head  Jean, 
and  large  5  the  Eyes  great,  full,  and 
Black,  the  Brows  well  filled,  and  (hoot¬ 
ing  outwards  $  the  Jaws  wide,  (len¬ 
der,  and  lean  $  the  Noftrils  wide  and 
open,  the  Mouth  great ;  the  Head 
large  and  lean,  like  as  a  Sheep ;  the  1 
Main  thin  and  large,  the  Withers  fharp  j 
and  pointed  ;  the  Back  (horr,  even, 
plain,  and  double-chined  ;  the  Sides 
and  Ribs  deep,  and  large,  bearing 
out  like  the  Cover  of  a  Trunk,  and 
ciofe  ftmt  at  the  Huckle-bone  ^  the 
Belly  long  and  great,  but  hid  under 
the  Ribs  ^  the  Flanks  full,  yet  gaunt 
the  Rump  round,  plain  and  broad, 
with  a  large  fpace  between  the  Bat- 
tocks  ^  the  Thighs  long  and  large, 
with  well-fafhioned  Bones,  and  chofe 
flefihy  5  the  Hams  dry,  and  ftraight  5 
the  Truncheon  fmall,  long,  well  fee  on, 
and  well  couched  ;  the  Train  long, 
not  too  thick ,  and  falling  to  the 
Ground  ;  the  Yard  and  Stones  fmall  ^ 
la Uly,  to  be  well  rifen  before.  To 
conclude  with  the  Defcription  of  a 
famous  Horfeman  in  few  Words  ^  The 
Horfe  (houid  have  a  broad  Fore- head, 

2  great  Eye,  a  lean  Head,  thin,  (lender, 
lean,  wide  Jaws,  a  long,  high,  rearing 
Neck,  rearing  Withers,  a  broad  deep 
Cheft  and  Body, upright  Pafterns,  and 
narrow  Hoofs. 

There  is  a  Multiplicity  of  Particu¬ 
lars  relating  to  a  Horfe ,  which  will  be 
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found  under  their  proper  Heads,  only 
here  a  few  that  are  not  fo  conveniently 
reducible  to  fuch  Heads,  fhall  be  noted, 
I.  For  putting  a  Horfe  to  Grafs,  eight 
or  nine  days  before  you  turn  him  ouc8 
take  Blood  from  him  ;  the  next  day 
give  hitn  the  Drink  Diapente  $  and  in 
a  day  or  two  after,  abate  of  his 
Cloaths  by  degrees,  before  you  turn 
him  forth,  left  by  doing  it  on  a  Bid¬ 
den,  he  take  more  Cold  •  Do  not 
Curry  him  at  all  after  his  Cloaths  are 
taken  off,  but  let  him  (land  in  his 
Duft,  for  that  will  keep  him  warm  5 
neither  is  it  proper  to  put  him  out  till 
the  midft  of  May  at  the  fooneft,  for 
till  that  time,  Grafs  will  not  have 
bice  enough.  Let  the  day  be  warm, 
Sun-fhine,  and  about  ten  a  Clock  in 
the  Morning,  fince  Horfes  pamper’d 
in  warm  Stables,  and  kept  ciofe  are 
very  fubjeft  to  catch  Cold.  2.  To  take 
up  a  Horfa  from  Grafs,  he  fliould  be 
very  dry,  elfe  he’ll  be  apt  to  grow 
fcabby,  and  that  not  later  than  Bar - 
tholomew-day ,  when  the  Seafon  begins 
to  let  cold  Dews  fall,  which  caufe  much 
harm  to  your  Horfe ,  for  at  that  time 
the  heart  of  Grafs  begins  to  fail,  Co 
as  the  Grafs  that  he  feeds  up¬ 
on,  breeds  no  good  Nourifhmentj, 
but  grofs,  phlegmatick  and  cold  Hu¬ 
mours,  which  putrify  and  corrupt  the 
Blood  .*  You  are  aifo  to  take  him  up 
very  quickly,  for  fear  of  melting  his 
Greafe  5  his  Fat  got  at  Grafs  being 
very  tender.  Then  in  a  day  or  two 
af  er  he  is  in  the  Stable,  let  him  be 
Shod,  Blooded,  and  Drenched,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Yellows,  Staggers,  and  the  like 
Diftempers,  occasioned  by  the  Gall  and 
Spleen,  which  the  heart  and  ftrengch 
of  Grafs,  through  the  ranknefs  of  the 
Blood,  engenders  in  the  Body.  3.  To 
be  curious  and  exad  in  dr  effing  your 
Horfe,  obferve  the  following  Direfti- 
ons;  after  you  have  brought  him  into 
the  Stable,  before  you  either  Blood 
or  Drench  him,  take  him  out,  in  a 
hot  Sun-fhining  Day,  into  a  convenient 
Place  and  theie  trim  him  ^  that  done, 
having  provided  ordinary  fott  Wattl¬ 
ing  Soap,  anoint  his  Head  and  every 
C  c  other 
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other  part  of  his  Body  all  over  there¬ 
with,  having  a  care,  that  none  of  it 
get  into  his  Ears  or  Eyes  ;  then  wafh 
him  very  well  with  warm  Wdter  all 
over,  wipe  him  with  a  Warm  Linnen- 
Clotb,  and  rub  him  dry  with  woollen 
Cloths  :  Afterwards  foap  him  all  o- 
ver  again,  efpecially  his  Main  and 
Tail  •  and  wafh  him  very  clean  with 
Back-lee,  with  a  Wifp  or  Woollen- 
Cloth,  and  when  you  have  fufficiently 
deanfed  him,  dry  him  as  before  j  at 
lad  leading  him  into  the  Stable, let  him 
be  well  rubb’d  with  a  clean,  thin,  loft 
Cloth.  4.  To  make  an  Horfe  follow 
his  Matter, find  him  out,  and  challenge 
him  among  ever  fo  many  People,  take 
a  pound  of  Oat-meal,  to  which  put  a 
quarter  of  a  Pound  of  Honey,  and 
half  a  pound  of  Liquorilh,  make  a 
little  Cake  thereof,  and  put  it  into 
your  Bofom  next  your  naked  Skin,  then 
run  and  labour  your  felf  till  you  fweat, 
fo  rub  all  your  Sweat  upon  the  Cake  ; 
after  that  keep  the  Horfe  fatting  a  day 
and  a  night,  and  give  it  him  to  Eat  ; 
which  done,  turn  him  loofe,  and  he’ll 
not  only  follow  you,  but  even  hunt 
and  feek  you  out  when  he  has  lott 
you ;  when  he  comes  to  you  fpit 
into  his  Mouth,  and  anoint  his  Tongue 
with  your  Spittle  ;  whereupon  he  will 
never  forfake  you.  5.  To  make  a 
Horfe  look  young,  take  a  crooked  Iron, 
no  bigger  than  a  Wheat-Corn,  and  ha¬ 
ving  made  it  red-hot,  burn  a  little 
black  hole  in  the  tops  of  the  two  ouc- 
moft  Teeth  of  each  fide  the  nether 
Chap  before,  next  to  the  Tufhes,  where 
the  Mark  is  worn  out  ^  then  pick  it 
with  an  Awl-blade,  and  make  the  (hell 
fine  and  thin^  that  done,  with  a  (harp 
fcraping-Iron,  make  all  his  Teeth 
white  and  clean  ;  afterwards  take  a 
fine  Lancet,  and  about  the  hollows  of 
the  Horfe’s  Eyes,  which  are  fhrunk 
down,  make  a  little  hole  only  through 
the  Skin,  put  in  the  Quill  of  a  Raven 
or  Crow,  and  blow  the  Skin  full  of 
Wind,  till  all  the  hollo wnels  be  filled 
tip  ;  then  take  the  Quill  out,  lay  your 
Finger  on  the  hole  a  little  while,  and 
lb@  Wind  will  ttay  in,  and  he’ll  look 
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as  if  he  were  but  fix  Years  oleL  This 
manner  of  making  a  Horfe  look  youngs 
is  by  Horfe-courfers  call’d  Btfioping, 
6.  To  prevent  a  Horfe  from  Neighing* 
if  you  be  either  in  the  Service  of  the 
Wars  and  would  not  be  difcover’d,  or 
upon  any  other  Occafion,  Take  a  Lift 
of  Woollen  Cloth,  and  tye  it  fall:  in 
many  Folds  about  the  midft  of  his 
Voice  or  Wind-pipe,,  which  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  defir’d  effeft ;  as  has  been 
often  try’d  and  approved.  7.  Ic  is 
am  infallible  Maxim  that  a  Man  fhould 
never  buy  a  Horie  that  is  both  light- 
body’d  and  fiery,  becaufe  fuch  Horfes 
deflroy  themfelves  in  an  inftant  :  Ma¬ 
ny  People  ignorantly  confound  Fieri? 
nefs  with  Vigour  or  high  Mettle  ; 
whereas  true  Mettle  does  not  confift 
in  fretting,  trampling,  dancing,  and 
not  fuffering  any  Horfe  to  go  before 
them,  but  in  being  very  fenfibie  of  the 
Spurs  :  Not  but  that  fiery  Horfes  are, 
often  very  high-mettled  ^  but  their 
fault  is  in  being  fo  with  this  fretful 
Difpofition.  A  Horfe  in  low  cafe 
cannot  be  made  plump,  unlefs  he  eat 
much  Hay,  which  will  render  his 
Belly  like  that  of  a  Cow  with  Calf  * 
but  the  Inconvenience  may  be  reme- 
dy’d  with  a  Surfingle  about  a  foot  and 
half  broad,  having  two  little  Cufhions 
fixt  thereon,  that  may  anfwer  to  the  top 
of  the  Ribbs  on  each  fide  of  the  Back¬ 
bone  to  preferve  the  Back  from  being; 
galled  with  the  Surfingle  :  For  by 
this  means  a  big  or  low  Belly  will; 
pafs  towards  the  Croup,  and  infenfibly 
diminifh  :  Note  that  Horfes  are  mea- 
lured  by  the  Hand ,  which  is  four  In¬ 
ches.  See  Cart- horfe.  Coach  horfe,  Hun - 
ting-horfe ,  Pack  horfe ,  Race  horfe,  Run¬ 
ning- horfe,  War  horfe,  &c.  Alfo  fee 
Horfe' s  Age,  Rules  to  buy  a  Horfe  and 
Horfe  Feeder  ;  Item  Parts  of  a  Horfe1  s 
Body,  under  which  are  comprehended 
the  feveral  Names  and  Terms  belong¬ 
ing  thereto  ;  Colours  of  a  Horfe ,  par¬ 
ticularly  explained,  &c.  Teeth  of  a 
Horfe ,  &c. 

HORS  E-B  E  A  N  S,  are  of  feve¬ 
ral  kinds,  but  the  fmall  fort  is  only 
propagated  by  the  Plough  .*  They  are 

gene- 
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enerally  Town  in  February ,  or  fooner, 
nd  three  Bufhels  will  lerve  for  an 
ere  of  Land.  The  Husbandmen  u- 
lally  reap  them  with  a  Hook  like 
'eafe,  and  let  them  lye  out  a  great 
rhile  ‘j  In  the  North-Countries,  they 
ind  them  up  in  Bundles,  and  make 
ttle  Reeks  of  them  in  the  Field, 
'here  they  let  them  hand  a  long  time, 
"he  common  Produce  of  Horfe-beans 
;  about  twenty  Bufhels  on  an 
.ere. 

HORSE  CHESNUT.  Seed*/- 

ut-tree. 

HORSE-DUNG,  is  the  molt 
ammon  of  any  Dung  whatever,  be- 
mfe  Horfesare  generally  kept  in  Sta¬ 
les,  and  their  Soil  prefer.ved  yields  a 
ood  Price  in  feveral  Places  }  as  be- 
ig  the  only  Dung  employ'd  for  hot 
eds,  and  other  ules,  in  the  Garden. 
rote,  the  higher  the  Borfes  are  fed, 
aeir  Dung  is  lb  much  the  better.  See 
w-dung,  Dunging  of  Meadows,  Dung- 
teers ,  Dungs ,  <&c. 

HQRSE\s-AGE}  to  know  how 
Id  a  Horfe  is,  there  are  feveral  out¬ 
ward  Characters:  I.  His  Teeth, 
thereof  he  has  in  his  Head  juft  For- 
y  that  is,  fix  great  Wong  Teeth 
bove,  and  fix  below  on  one  fide, 
rith  as  many  on  the  other,  that  make 
"wenty-four,  call’d  Grinders  5.  then  fix 
bove,  arid  as  many  below  in  the  fore- 
art  of  his  Mouth,  termed  Gatherers ,  and 
laking  Thirty-fix  *,  then  four  Tufhes 
n  each  fide,  named  Bit-teeth ,  which 
aake  juft  Forty.  Now,  the  firft  year, 
ie  has  his  Foal  teeth,  that  are  only 
founders  and  Gatherers,  but  no  T ufh- 
s,  and  they  are  fmall,  white,  and 
iright  to  behold.  — — -  He  changes 
he  four  foremoft  Teeth  in  his  Head 
he  fecond  year  $  that  is,  two  above, 
nd  as  many  belowt  in  the  midft  of 
he  rows  of  the  Gatherers,  and  they 
ire  browner  and  bigger  than  die  0- 

hers - The  third  year,  the  Teeth 

aext  them  are  changed,  and  leave  no 
ipparent  Foal- teeth  before,  but  two 
ibove  and  two  below  on  each  fide, 

which  are  all  bright  and  fmall. - — 

He  changes  the  Teeth  next  them  the 
fourth  year,  and  leaves  no  more  Foal- 
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teeth  before,  but  one  on  each  fide  both 
above  and  below.  — —  The  year  fol¬ 
lowing,  ail  Ids  foremoft  Teeth  will  be 
changed,  but  then  he  has  his  Tufhes 
on  each  tide  compleat,  and  thofe  that 
come  up  in  the  place  of  the  laft  Foal- 
teeth  which  he  caft,  will  be  hollow, 
and  have  a  little  black  fpeck  in  the 
middle,  which  is  called,  The  Mark  in 
the  Horfe's  Mouth,  and  continues  till 
he  be  pail  eight  years  old  ——  The 
fixth  year,  he  puts  up  his  new  Tufh¬ 
es,  near  about  which  you’ll  fee  grow¬ 
ing,  a  little  new  and  young  Flefh  ac 
the  bottom  of  the  Tulh  }  befides,  the 
Tufh  will  be  white,  fmall,  fhprt  and 
fliarp.  —  In  the  next,  all  his  Teeth 
will  have  their  perfect  Growth,  and 
the  Mark  in  his  Mouth  will  be  plainly 
feen-  — —  The  eighth  year,  all  his 
Teeth  will  be  full,  fmooth  and  plain, 
the  black  Speck  or  Mark  being  no  more 
than  juft  difeerned,  and  his  Tufhes 
will  be  more  yellow  than  ordinary,, 

— The  fucceeding  year,  his  foremoft 
Teeth  will  be  longer,  broader,  yellow¬ 
er  and  fouler  than  at  younger  years, 
the  Mark  gone,  and  his  Tufhes  blunt- 
ifh.  — -  In  the  tenth  year,  on  the  in- 
fide  of  his  upper  Tufhes  will  be  no 
holes  at  all  to  be  felt  with  your  Fin- 
gers-ends,  which  till  that  Age  you 
may  ever  feel}  befides  the  Temples  of 
his  Head  will  begin  to  be  crooked  and 
hollow  — —  In  the  next,  his  Teeth 
will  be  exceeding  long  very  yellow, 
black  and  foul,  only  he  may  then  cut 
even,  and  his  Teeth  will  ftand  di- 
reftly  oppofite  one  to  another.  •— — 

In  the  twelfth,  they  will  be  long,  yel¬ 
low,  black,  and  foul}  but  then  his 
upper  Teeth  will  hang  over  his  ne¬ 
ther  - -  And  in  the  thirteenth  year, 

his  Tufhes  will  be  worn  fomewhac 
clofe  to  his  Chaps,-  if  he  be  a  much 
ridden  Horfe  }  otherwise  they'  will  be 
black,  foul  and  long  like  the  Tufhes 
of  a  Boar.  2.  See  that  the  Horfe  be 
not  too  deep  burnt  of  the  Sampafs, 
and  that  his  Fiefh  lie  fmooth  with  Ids 
Barrs }  for  if  too  deep  burnt,  ,his  Hay 
and  Provender  will  flick  therein,  which 
will  be  very  troublefome  to  him.  3* 
Look  to  his  Hoofs,  which  if  rugged, 
C  c  2  mA 
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and  as  it  were  Teamed  one  Team  over  i 
another  *  or  if  they  be  dry,  full  and 
crudy,  or  crumbling*  ’tis  a  fign  ol  ! 
very  old  Age*  on  the  contrary,  a 
Ifnooth,  moift,  hollow,  and  well  found¬ 
ing  Hoof,  betokens  Youthfulnefs.  4. 
His  Eyes,  which  if  round,  full,  fla¬ 
ring,  and  darting  from  his  Head,  if 
the  Pits  over  them  be  filled,  fmooth 
and  even  with  his  Temples,  and  no 
wrinkles  either  about  his  Brow,  or 
under  his  Eyes,  then  he  is  young  * 
but  if  other  wife,  he  has  the  contrary 
Charafters,  and  it  is  a  lign  of  old 
Age.  $.  His  Hair*  for  if  a  Horfe 
that  is  of  any  dark  colour  grows  Grif- 
fley  orily  about  his  Eye-brows,  or  un¬ 
derneath  his  Main*  or  any  Horfe  of 
a  whitifh  colour  fhould  grow  Mean- 
celled,  with  either  black  or  red  Mean- 
nels,  all  over  his  Body,  then  both  are 
figns  of  old  Age.  6.  Laftly,  the  Barrs 
In  his  Mouth,  which,  if  great,  deep, 
and  handling  rough  and  hard,  fhew  he 
is  old*  but  if  they  be  foft,  (hallow, 
and  gentle  in  the  handling,  he  is 
Young,  and  in  good  date  of  Body. 

The  following  particular  Remarks 
about  this  Affair  are  taken  out  of  M. 
de  Solleyfel' s  Compleat  Horfeman.  I. 
When  a  Horfe  is  two  Years  old  and  a 
half,  he  has  twelve  Foal-teeth,  in  the 
fore-part  of  his  Mouth,  and  about  that 
time  or  foon  after,  four  of  them  do 
fall,  viz.  two  above  and  two  below, 
In  the  very  middle  *  tho’  in  fome 
Horfes,  they  do  not  fall  till  three 
Years :  In  their  dead  four  others  ap¬ 
pear  called  Nippers  or  Gatherers ,  much 
dronger  and  larger  than  the  Foal- 
teeth  *  and  then  he  is  commonly  two 
Years  and  a  half  old,  or  at  mod  but 
three.  2.  At  three  and  a  half,  and 
fometi mes  at  four,  he  cads  the  next 
four  Foal-teeth,  viz.  two  above  and 
two  below  *  and  in  their  room  come 
four  Teeth  termed  Separaters.  There 
remain  then  but  four  Foal- teeth  in  the 
Corners,  which  he  commonly  changes 
at  four  Years  and  a  half  :  tc  is  there¬ 
fore  neceflary  to  keep  in  Memory, 
two  and  a  half,  three  and  a  half,  and 
four  and  s  half  5  that  is  to  fay,  when  a 
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Horfe  has  cad  two  Teeth  above,  and 
as  many  below,  he  is  but  two  Years 
and  a  half  old  :  When  he  has  cad  four 
Tdbth  above,  and  as  many  below,  he 
has  attain’d  to  the  Age  of  three  Years 
and  a  half  *  and  as  foon  as  he  cad  fix 
above,  and  a3  many  below,  which  is 
to  have  them  all  changed,  he  is  then 
come  to  four  Years  and  a  half.  3.  It 
is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  Corner- 
teeth  in  the  upper  Gums  are  cad  be¬ 
fore  thofe  in  the  nether  *  on  the  con- 
;rary,  the  Under-tufhes  grow  out  be¬ 
fore  the  upper  :  And  Horfes  are  often 
fick,  when  the  Tufhes  of  the  upper 
Gums  cut,  but  are  never  fo,  when  the 
others  below  come  forth.  4.  The 
Tufhes  are  preceded  by  no  Foal- teeth, 
but  grow  up  when  a  Horfe  is  about 
three  Years  and  a  half,  and  generally 
appear  before  the  Corner-teeth  are 
cad.  So  loon  as  the  Gatherers  and  Se- 
paraten  have  pierc'd  and  cut  the  Gums, 
they  make  all  their  Growth  in  fifteen 
Days,  but  the  Corner-teeth  do  not 
grow  fo  fuddenly  :  Yet  that  does  not 
hinder  but  that  at  their  very  fird  ap¬ 
pearing,  they  are  as  thick  and  broad, 
as  the  others,  but  are  no  higher  than, 
the  thicknefs  of  a  Crown- piece,  and 
very  fharp  and  hollow.  5.  When  a 
Horfe  has  no  more  Foal-teeth  and 
that  his  Corner-teeth  begin  to  appear, 
he  is  in  his  fifth  Year  *  that  is,  he  has 
about  four  Years  and  a  half,  and  is 
going  in  his  fifth.  When  he  fird  puts 
out  his  Corner-teeth,  they  are  of  e- 
qual  height  with  the  Gums  on  the 
outfide,  and  the  infide  of  them  is  fil¬ 
led  with  Flefh,  till  he  be  near  five  * 
and  when  he  comes  to  be  five  Years 
old,  that  Flefh  difappears,  and  there 
will  remain  in  the  place  of  it  a  hol¬ 
low*  that  is,  they  are  not  fo  high  on 
the  infide  as  on  the  outfide,  which 
they  will  come  to  be,  about  a  Year 
after  their  fird  appearing.  So  .that 
when  a  Horfe’s  Corner-teeth  are  fill'd 
with  Flefh,  you  may  confidently  affirrr 
that  he  is  not  five.  6.  From  five  tc 
five  and  a  half,  the  Corner-teeth  re 
main  hollow  on  the  infide,  and  tha 
part  which  was  filled  with  Flefh  l 

empty 
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empty.  7.  From  five  and  a  half  till 
fix,  the  hollow  on  the  infide  fills  up, 
and  the  Teeth  become  flat  and  equal 
at  top,  only  a  little  Cavity  remains  in 
the  middle,  refembling  the  Eye  of  a 
dry  Bean;  and\  then  they  fay,  the 
Horfe  is  ent’ring  fix.  And  fo  long  as 
a  Horfe’s  Corner- teeth  are  not  fo  high 
on  the  infide  as  the  out,  he  is  ff ill 
faid  to  be  but  five,  tho’  he  be  five 
and  a  half,  and  fometimes  fix.  8. 
You  may  alfo  take  notice,  that  at  four 
Years  and  a  half,  when  the  Corner- 
teeth  appear,  and  are  filled  on  the  in¬ 
fide  with  Flefh  ;  the  outfide  of  them 
will  then  be  about  the  thicknefs  of  a 
Crown-piece  above  the  Gums,  and 
will  fo  continue  till  five;  and  from 
thence  to  five  and  a  half,  the  outward 
edge  will  be  about  the  thicknefs  of 
two  Crown-pieces  above  the  Gums  ; 
At  fix  they'll  be  near  the  breadth  of 
one’s  little  Finger  above  the  Gums, 
and  his  Tufhes  will  be  at  their  full 
length.  At  feven  Years,  they  will  be 
about  the  thicknefs  of  the  fecond  or 
Ring -fiuger  above  the  Gums,  and  the 
hollow  almoft  quite  worn  and  gone. 
9*  At  eight  Years  old,  the  Horfe  will 
be  razed;  that  is,  none  of  his  Teeth 
will  be  hollow,  but  flat  quite  over, 
and  near  the  thicknefs  of  the  Middle- 
finger  above  the  Gums.  jo.  After  a 
Horfe  is  raz’d,  one  cannot  judge  of 
his  Age,  but  by  the  length  of  his  Fore¬ 
teeth  or  by  his  Tufhes.  As  the  Gums 
thro’  time  grow  lean,  fo  they  make 
the  Teeth  appear  long ;  and  it  is  cer¬ 
tain,  that  fo  much  the  longer  a  Horfe’s 
Teeth  are,  he  is  fo  much  the  older  ; 
and  as  he  grows  old  his  Teeth  ga¬ 
ther  Rufl  and  become  yellow  :  Not 
but  that  there  are  fome  old  Borfes  who 
have  very  fhort  and  white  Teeth  ; 
and  People  fay  of  fuch  Horfes,  they 
have  a  good  Mouth  confidering  their 
Age.  Some  alfo  have  a  black  fpeck  in 
their  Teeth,  refembling  the  true  Mark, 
a  long  time  after  they  are  pafs’d  eight 
or  nine,  but  then  it  is  not  hollow. 
It.  The  Tufhes  are  the  m®ft  certain 
Mark;  whereby  to  know  a  Horfe's 
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Age.  If  a  Horfe  be  but  fix,  the  upper 
Tufhes  will  be  a  little  channeil’d,  or 
fomewhat  hollow’d  and  groov’d  on 
the  infide;  and  when  he  is  above  fix, 
they  fill  up,  and  become  a  little  round 
on  the  infid-e.  This  Obfervation  ne¬ 
ver  or  rarely  fails.  If  you  feel  the 
Tufhes  of  his  upper  Jaw  with  your 
Finger,  and  find  them  worn  equal  wi.h 
the  Palate,  the  Horfe  is  then  at  leaft 
ten  Years  old  :  This  Remark  feldom 
proves  deficient,  unlefs  the  Horfe 
when  young  has  carry’d  a  bigger- 
mouth’d  Bitt  than  was  proper  for  him. 
Young  Horfes  always  have  their  Un¬ 
der- tufhes  fharp  and  pointed,  pretty 
long,  fomewhat  edged  on  both  tides, 
and  without  any  ruff  upon  them  ;  butas 
they  become  aged,  their  Tufhes  grow 
big  and  blunt,  round  and  fcaly,  and  in 
very  old  Horfes,  they  are  extremely 
chick  round  and  yellow.  12.  A  Horfe 
is  faid  to  be  Shell-toothedy  when  he 
has  long  Teeth,  and  yet  black  lpecks 
in  them,  and  this  Mark  lafts  during 
Life  ;  it  is  eafily  known,  becaufe  the 
Mark  appears  in  the  ocher  Fore-teeth 
as  well  as  in  the  Corner-teeth.  15. 
In  advanced  Age,  the  points  of  the 
Gatherers  ftand  outward  a  little  ;  and 
when  the  Horfe  is  extremely  old,  they 
point  almoft  ftraight  forward ;  but  while 
he  is  young,  they  ftand  almoft  ftraigh® 
up,  and  are  juft  equal  with  the  outer 
edges  of  thofe  above.  Sometimes  the 
upper  Teeth  point  forwards  ia  this 
manner ;  but  for  the  rnoft  part,  the 
under  do  it.  14.  After  tfie  Mark  is 
gone,  recourfe  may  be  had;  to  the 
Horfe’s  Legs,  to  know  whether  they 
be  neat  and  good,  to  his  Flank  if  it 
be  well  trufs’d,  not  too  full  or  fwai- 
low’d  up  ;  as  alfo  to  bis  Feet  and  his 
Appetite.  I  5.  fyi  young  Horfes,  that 
part  of  the  nether  Jaw-bone,  which  is 
three  or  four  Fingers-breadth  above 
the  Beard  is  always  round,  but  in  old 
Horfes  (harp  and  edged  ;  fo  that  at 
Man  who  is  accuftotned  to  it,  will, 
before  he  opens  a  Horle’s  Mouth, 
judge  pretty  near  of  his  Age.  This 
is  a  good  Remark.  16.  Some  pull  die 
C  c  5  Ski& 
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Skin  of  the  nether  Jaw-bone  or  Shoul-|  Teeth  con  tin  tie  hollow.  Others  with 
der  a  little  to  them,  and  if  the  Skin 
continue  long  without  returning  to  its 
Place,  ’tis  a  lign,  fay  they,  the  Horfe 


is  not  young,  and  the  longer  it  is  in 
returning  the  older  he  is  :  A  Man 
ihouM  not  truft  much  to  this  Obfer- 
vation,  becaufe  the  Skin  of  a  lean 
Horfe,  tho’  young,  will  be  longer  in 
returning  to  its  place,  than  the 
Skin  of  an  old  Horfe  that  is  fat 
and  plump.  17.  You  may  alio  judge 
of  a  Borie’s  Age,  by  looking  on  his 
Palate;  becaufe  as  he  grows  old,  the 


a  red  hot  Iron  burn  a  Grain  of  Rye 
in  the  hollows  of  the  Teeth,  which 
makes  them  perfe&iy  black  ^  for  there 
i  flues  from  the  Rye  a  kind  of  Oil 
that  by  means  of  the  Burning,  cleayes 
fall  to  the  hollows  of  the  Teeth  newly 
cut.  To  prevent  being  cheated  by 
thole  Villains,  obferve  if  there  be 
any  Scratches  on  the  outtide  of  the 
hollows  of  the  Teeth,  becaufe  the 
Graver  fometimes  flips  and  fcratches 
the  other  parts  of  the  Teeth  ^  for  then 
you  may  conclude  him  Counter-mark’d  $ 


roof  of  his  Mouth  becomes  leaner  and  land  an  artificial  hollow  is  much  blacker 


drier  towards  the  middle 
Ridges  which  in  young 


and  thofe  chan  a  natural  one  :  Take  notice  alfo 


pretty  high  and  plump,  diminiOl  as 
they  encreafe  in  Age  ;  lo  that  in  veiy 


Horfes  are  of  his  upper  T tithes ;  the  infide  of 


which  Hiould  be  groov’d  or  hollow, 
till  the  Horfe  be  feven  Years  old  ;  And 


old  Horfes,  the  Roof  of  the  Mouth  is  farther,  obferve  whether  he  has  any 


nothing  but  Skin  and  Bone.  This  Re¬ 
mark  is  good,  especially  in  Mares, 
that  feldom  have  any  I  u flies  to  know 
their  Age  by,  1 8,  Gray  Horfes  be- 


Signs  of  Age,  fuch  as  the  upper 
Teeth  long,  over-paffing  thofe  below, 
and  yellow;  the  lower  pare  of  the 
nether  Jaw-bone,  fharp  and  edged  5 


come  White  as  they  grow  old,  and  the  under  Tufhes  worn,  big  andfealy  $ 


when  very  aged  are  white  all  over  , 
Yet  it  is  not  to  be  infevr’d  from 


thence,  that  no  Horfes  are  foaled 


White,  tho’  it  happens  but  very  rarely: 
However,  thofe  that  are  foaled  Gray, 
are  known  by  their  Knees  and  Hams, 
which  for  the  moll  part,  frill  continue 
of  that  Colour.  19.  If  you  do  not 
require  exaffnefs,  but  only  to  know 
whether  the  Horfe  be  young  or  old, 
lift  up  the  upper  Lip  ;  and  if  his  up. 
per  Ieeth  be  long,  yellow  and  over¬ 
palling  thofe  below,  it  denotes  Age, 
as  the  contrary  Signs,  viz.  ihort  and 
white  Ttetb,  and  the  Teeth  of 
the  upper  Jaw  not  over-paffing 
xhofe  below,  betoken  Youth.  20. 
There  are  fome  fort  of  Horfes,  whofe 
Teeth  always  continue  white  and 
fhort,  as  if  they  were  but  fix  Years 
old.  When  fuch  Horfes  fall  into  the 
Hands  of  Cheats,  they  often  Counter- 
mark  them,  by  hollowing  the  Corner- 
teeth  with  an  Engraving-Iron,  putting 
fome  double  Ink  immediately  into 
the  Hole,  and  letting  it  dry  there, 
which  will  remain  as  long  as  the 


if  he  have  thefe  Tokens,  and  yet  ap¬ 
pear  marked,  it’s  very  probable  th3t 
he  is  Counter-mark’d.  Thus  far  our 
Author.  For  other  Particulars ;  fee 
Seeling  and  Teeth  of  a  Horfe. 


HORSE-FEEDER;  there  are 


many  Obfervations  to  be  made  by  one 
engag’d  in  this  Office;  in  order  to 
perform  it  well,  efpecially  when  he 
nas  the  care  of  Running -Horfes';  but 
we  (hall  only  mention  a  few,  1.  As 
to  Meat  or  Drink,  if  there  be  any  fuch 
or  other  Nourifliment  that  he  knows 
good  for  the  Horfe,  which  yet  the 
Beaft  refufes,  he  muff  not  thruft  it 
violently  upon  him,  but  by  gentle  en¬ 
ticements  win  him  thereto,  tempting 
him  when  he  is  moft  hungry  or  moft 
dry;  if  he  get  but  a  bit  at  a  time,  it 
will  foon  encreafe  to  a  greater  quan¬ 
tity.  Ever  let  him  have  lefs  than,  he 
defires  ;  and  that  he  may  be  brought 
the  fooner  to  it,  mix  the  Meat  he 
loves  beft  with  that  he  loves  worft, 
till  both  be  alike  familiar ;  fo  (hall  he 
be  a  ftranger  to  nothing  that  is  good 
and  wholfome,  2.  If  he  finds  his 

Horfe 
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Horfe  fubjeff  to  Lamenefs  or  StifFnefs, 
to  the  Surbate  or  to  tendernefs  of 
Feet  ;  then  he  fhould  give  him  his 
Heat  upon  fmooth  Carpet-earth,  or 
forbear  drong  Grounds,  hard  High¬ 
ways,  crofs  Ruts,  and  Furrows,  till 
extremity  compel  him.  3.  For  the 
Condition  of  an  Horfe’sBody,  he  muft 
account  the  ftronged  date,  which  is 
the  higheft  and  fulled  of  Flefh,  fo  it 
be  good,  hard,  and  without  inward 
foulnefs,  to  be  the  bed  and  mod  pro¬ 
per  for  the  performing  of  Matches  ; 
and  herein  he  mud  conlider,  fird,  the 
fhape  of  a  Horfe's  Body  ;  there  being 
Tome  that  are  round,  plump,  and 
dofeknit  together,  which  will  appear 
Fat  and  weii-fhaped,  when  they  are 
lean  and  in  poverty  ;  while  others  that 
are  raw- bon’d,  dender,  and  loofe- 
knit,  will  appear  lean  and  deformed 
when  they  are  fat,  foul,  and  full  of 
grofs  Humours.  So  likewife  for  their 
Inclinations,  for  fome  Horles  at  the 
fird  feed  outwardly,  and  carry  a 
thick  Rib,  when  they  inwardly  as 
lean  as  may  be  ;  whereas  others  appear 
lean  to  the  Eye,  when  they  are  only 
Greafe.  In  which  cafe  the  Feeder  has 
two  helps  to  advantage  his  Know¬ 
ledge,  the  outward  and  inward  one. 
4.  The  fird  is  the  outward  handling 
and  feeling  the  Horfe’s  Body  over  all 
his  Ribs,  but  particularly  upon  his 
fhort  and  hindermod  Ribs  ;  and  if 
his  Fiefli  generally  handle  foft  and 
loofe,  and  the  Fingers  fink  therein  as 
into  Down  ;  he  is  foul  without  all 
quedion  ;  But  if  it  be  hard  and  firm, 
only  fofc  upon  the  hindermod  Rib, 
he  has  Greafe  and  foul  Matter  within 
him,  which  mud  be  voided  whatever 
comes  of  it  :  And  for  the  inward 
help,  that  is  only  fharp  Exercife,  and 
drong  Scouring  ;  the  fird  to  difiblve 
the  foulnefs,  and  the  latter  to  bring 
it  away.  $.  It  is  the  Feeder’s  bufi- 
nefs  to  obferve  the  Horfe's  Stones,  for 
if  they  hang  downwards,  or  low 
from  his  Body,  he  is  out  of  Lud  and 
Heart,  and  is  either  fick  of  Greafe, 
or  other  foul  Humours  ;  but  in  cafe 
they  lie  clofe  trufied  up,  and  hid  in  a 
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fmall  room,  then  he  is  healthful  ahi 
in  good  plight.  6.  As  to  his  Limbs, 
the  Feeder  or  Groom  mud  ever  before 
|  he  Runs  any  Match  or  fore  Heat, 
bathe  his  Legs  well  from  the  Knees 
and  Gambrels  down  wards,  either  with 
clarify  d  Dog’s-greale,  which  is  the 
|  bed,  or  Trotters-oil  that  is  next  to  it  ; 
or  elfe  the  bed  Hogs-greafe,  which  is 
furficient ;  and  work  it  well*  in  with 
his  hands,  not  with  Fire  ;  for  what 
he  gets  not  in  the  fird  night,  will  be 
got  in  the  next  morning;  and  what  is 
not  got  in  then,  will  be  got  in  when 
he  comes  to  uncloath  at  the  end  of 
the  Courfe ;  fo  that  the  Ointment 
need  be  ufed  but  once,  but  the  Rub¬ 
bing  as  often  as  there  is  opportunity, 
7.  The  Feeder  may  in  any  of  the  later 
Fortnights  of  a  Running-Horfe’s  Feed¬ 
ing,  if  he  finds  him  clear,  and  his 
Greafe  confumed,  about  fix  in  the  E- 
vening,  give  him  Water  in  a  reason¬ 
able  quantity,  made  lake-warm,  and 
fading  an  hour  after:  Alfo,  if  through 
the  unfeafonablenefs  of  the  Weather, 
you  cannot  Water  him  abroad,  then 
at  your  Watering-hours  you  are  to 
do  it  in  the  Houfe,  with  warm  Water; 
and  if  an  handful  of  H  heat-meal^  Bran^ 
or  Oatmeal ,  finely  powder’d,  (which 
lad  is  the  bed)  be  put  into  the  Wa¬ 
ter,  it  is  very  wholfome.  8.  The  Ri¬ 
der  is  farther  to  note,  That  if  the 
Ground  whereon  the  Horfe  is  to  Run 
his  Match  be  dangerous,  and  apt  for 
bad  Accidents,  as  Strains,  Over¬ 
reaches,  Sinew-bruifes,  and  the  like, 
that  then  he  is  not  bound  to  give  him 
his  Heats  thereon  ;  but  having  made 
him  acquainted  with  the  nature  there¬ 
of,  let  him  take  part  of  the  Courfe, 
as  a  Mile,  two,  or  three,  according  to 
the  goodnefs  of  the  Ground,  and  fo 
run  nim  forth  and  again,  which  are 
called  Turning-Heats ;  provided  always 
he  end  his  Heat  at  the  Weighing-Pod, 
and  make  not  his  Courfe  lefs,  but 
more  in  quantity  than  that  he  mud  run. 
If  for  fome  fpecial  Caufes,  he  like  no 
part  of  the  Courfe;  he  may  often,  but 
not  ever,  give  his  Heat  upon  any  other 
Ground,  about  any  fpacioug  and  large 
C  c  4  Field, 
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Field,  where  the  Horfe  may  hy  down  ] 
his  Body,  and  Run  at  pleafure.  9. 
He  muff  have  ipecial  regard  to  all  Air¬ 
ings,  Breathings,  and  other  Exercifes 
whatever,  to  the  Sweating  of  the 
Horfe,  and  the  occafion  thereof ;  as  if 
he  Sweat  upon  little  or  no  occafion, 
as  Walking  a  Foot  pace,  handing  hill 
in  the  Stable,  and  the  like,  this  thews 
that  the  'Horfe  is  faint,  foul-fed,  and 
wants  Exercife  :  But  if  upon  good 
occahons,  as  hrong  Heats,  great  La¬ 
bour,  and  the  like,  he  Swear,  and  it 
is  a  white  froth,  like  Soap-fuds  ;  he  is 
inwardlyfoul,  andalfo  warns  Efxercife; 
Again,  if  the  Sweat  be  black,  and  as 
it  were  only  Water  thrown  upon  him, 
without  any  frothinefs  ;  then  he  is 
cleanfed,  in  good  luh,  and  good  cafe, 
and  he  may  be  Rid  without  any  dan¬ 
ger.  10,  And  lahly,  The  Feeder 
fhould  obferve  his  Hair  in  general,  but 
efpecially  on  his  Neck,  and  thofe 
Parts  that  are  uncover’d  ;  For  if  they 
lie  fleek,  fmooth  and  clofe,  holding 
the  beauty  of  their  natural  Colour, 
the  Horfe  is  in  good  cafe-,  but  if  rough 
or  flaring,  or  difcolour’d,  he  muff 
be  inwardly  cold  at  Heart,  and  wants 
both  Cloaths  and  warm  Keeping. 

HORSEHAIR- NO  OS  E  S,  are 
Devices  to  take  Birds  by  the  Neck  or 
Leggs,  and  fometimes  by  both;  the 
mofl  proper  Places  for  that  purpole 
being  among  Bullies  and  imall  Cop¬ 
pices,  and  the  manner  thus.  Make  lit¬ 
tle  Hedge-rows  about  half  a  Foot  high, 
by^Tficking  ftnall  Furz-bufhes,  Bram¬ 
bles  or  Thorns,  &c.  in  direft  or 
crooked  Lines,  of  fuch  a  length  and 
number  as  you  think  fit,  according  to 
the  Game  you  fuppofe  the  Place  may 
afford  ;  and  then  at  feveral  diffances, 
leave  little  open  fpaces  big  enough  for 
the  Birds  to  pafs  thro*.  See  what  is 
here  reprefen  ted  in  the  Figure  : 


The  Letters  A,  B,  C,  fhew  the 
Paffages  or  void  Spaces;  in  every  one 
of  which  you  are  to  fix  a  fhort  Stick, 
of  the  bignefs  of  one’s  Finger,  and 
tye  thereto  a  Noofe  of  Horfe-hair 
finely  twilled  with  a  Slip-knot,  that 
the  Fowl  endeavouring  to  pafs  thro* 
may  draw  it  upon  his  Neck,  and  fo 
be  flrangled.  But  for  Wood-cocks, 
the  Springes  are  to  be  laid  flat  on  the 
Ground  to  catch  them  by  the  Legs, 
and  good  (fore  of  Partridges  may  alfo 
be  taken  by  thefe  Devices,  fee  a-crofs 
plough’d  Furrows  in  the  bottom,  in 
cafe  there  be  any  in  the  Field. 

HORSE-KEAL,  an  Herb.  See 

Ellecampane. 

HORSE-LEACHERY,  or 
LEACH-CRAFT,  the  Art  of  cur¬ 
ing  Difeafes  in  Horfes, 

HORSE-LEECH,  or  LEECH- 
WORM,  is  a  dangerous  Creature 
for  Cartel;  finceif  a  Bead  chance  to 
fwallow  down  one  in  his  Drink,  it 
will  greatly  annoy  him  ;  for  it  com¬ 
monly  flicks  in  his  Throat,  fuck  his 
Blood  there,  and  inflames  the  place, 
by  caufing  his  Throat-bow]  to  fwell, 
whereby  the  paffage  of  his  Meat  is 
obftruffed,  fo  that  he  cannot  fwal¬ 
low,  nor  take  his  wind-  For  the 
curing  of  this  Malady,  if  the  Leek 
lie  far  within,  fo  as  not  to  be  taken 
out  with  the  hand,  then  put  a  Quill, 
or  fome  Cane,  in  the  Beafl’s  Throat, 
filled  with  hot  Oil,  and  let  it  go 
down  by  fquirting ;  whereupon  as 
foon  as  the  Oil  reaches  the  Worm, 
fhe  will  fall  off.  2.  There  is  alfo 
another  way  of  getting  her  off,  by 
Jfmoakingherwith  the  fume  of  Tunaifa 

which 
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which  is  a  {linking  Worm  in  Italy , 
like  a  Ti'k.  3.  But  if  fhe  continues 
her  hold,  and  flays  in  the  Stomach 
and  Entrails  ;  then  give  the  Beaft 
hot  Vinegar,  which  will  kill  her  ; 
and  this  will  ferve  as  well  for  mofl 
Cattel. 

HORSE-LOCK-KEY,  an  In- 
ftrument  to  open  a  Horfe’s  Fetter  or 
Chain  loch.  It  is  a  fquare  Iron-plate 
bent  at  one  end,  having  a  fquare  hole 
and  nicks  in  one  part  of  it,  to  anfwcr 
the  Springs  and  Wards  within  the 
Bolt  ;  the  other  end  is  bent  half- 
round,  with  a  fmall  turn  at  the  end, 
to  make  it  look  handfome. 

HORSE  MEASURES,  a  Rod 
of  Box  to  Aide  out  of  a  Cane,  with 
a  Square  at  the  end,  being  divided 
into  Hands  and  Inches,  to  meafure  the 
height  of  Horfes. 

HORSE-SHOE  5  of  thefe  there 
are  feveral  forts  :  i.  That  called  the 
12lanch-f})oe ,  or  Pancelet ,  which  mikes 
2  good  Foot,  and  a  bad  Leg,  by  reafon 
that  it  caufes  the  foot  to  grow  beyond 
the  meafure  of  the  Leg  tho'  for  a 
weak  Heel,  it  is  exceeding  good,  and 
wil]  laft  longer  than  any  Shooe  5  be¬ 
ing  borrowed  from  the  Moil  that  has 
w"eak  Heels,  and  Frufhes  to  keep  the 
Feet  from  Stones  or  Gravel.  2. 
Shooes  wit h  Calkins,  which  tho’  they 
be  intended  to  fecure  the  Horfe  from 
flinding,  yet  they  do  him  more  harm 
than  good,  in  that  he  cannot  tread  e- 
venly  upon  the  Ground  ;  whereby 
tnany  times  he  wrenches  his  Foot,  or 
{trains  fome  Sinew  5  More  especially 
upon  ftony  Ways,  (where  the  Stones 
will  not  fuffer  the  Calkins  to  enter) 
the  foot  flips  with  more  violence  j 
tho5  fome  do  not  think  a  Horfe  well 
fbod,  unlefs  all  his  Shooes  be  made 
with  Calkins,  either  Angle  or  double  ^ 
However,  the  double  ones  are  lefs 
hurtful  ^  for  he’ll  tread  evener  with 
them,  than  with  Angle  Calkins  ^  but 
then  they  muft  not  be  over-long  or 
iharp-pointed,  but  rather  Abort  and 
fiat.  3.  There  are  Shooes  with 
which  were  firft  invented  to 
SUake  a  Horfe  lift  his  feet  up  high $ 
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tho9  fuch  Shooes  are  more  painful  than 
helpful,  and  ’tis  an  unhandfome  fight  : 
This  Defett  is  incident  to  mofl  Horfes 
that  have  not  found  Hoofs ;  for  tender 
Feet  fear  to  touch  the  Ground  that  is 
hard  j  but  what  is  intended  for  a  re¬ 
medy,  proves  a  prejudice  to  the  Horfe, 
by  adding  high  Calkins,  or  elfe  thefe 
Rings  to  hisShooes,  for  by  that  means 
he  is  made  to  have  weaker  Heels 
than  before,  4.  Shooes  with  dwelling 
Welts  or  Borders  round  about  them, 
are  us’d  in  Germany ,  &c.  which  being 
higher  than  the  heads  of  the  Nails* 
fave  them  from  wearing  ;  and  thefe 
are  the  heft  fort  of  lafling  Shooes,  if 
made  of  wejl-temper’d  Stuff*  for  they 
wear  equally  in  all  parts,  and  the 
Horfe  treads  evenly  upon  them.  5. 
Others  that  ufe  to  pafs  Mountains, 
where  Smiths  are  not  fo  eaAly  to  be 
met  with,  carry  Shooes  about  them, 
with  Vices,  whereby  they  faAen  them 
to  the  Horfe’s  hoofs,  without  the  help 
of  the  Hammer  or  Nail  :  No t with- 
handing  it  is  more  for  fliew,  than  any 
good  fervice  *  for  tho9  this  fort  of 
Shooe  may  fave  his  Feet  from  Stones, 
yet  it  fo  pinches  his  hoof,  that  he 
goes  with  pain,  and  perhaps  injures 
it  more  than  the  Stones  do  :  There¬ 
fore  upon  fuch  emergent  occaAons,  ’tis 
better  to  make  ufe  of  the  Joint-jJ)ooet 
which  is  made  of  two  pieces,  with  a 
flat  Rivet-nail  joyning  them  together 
in  the  Toe  5  fo  that  you  may  make  it 
both  wide  and  narrow,  to  ferve  any 
Foot.  6.  The  Patten-fbooe,  is  necef- 
nary  for  a  Horfe  that  is  burnt  in  the 
Hip,  Stiffle,  or  Shoulder  5  which  will 
caufe  him  to  bear  upon  that  Leg  the 
Grief  is  on,  and  confequently,  make 
him  ufe  it  the  better.  7.  A  Shooe 
proper  for  flat  Feet,  the  true  fhape 
of  which  is  to  be  feen  in  Plate  II. 

Figure  9. -  8.  The  Panton  or 

Pant  able  Shooe,  which  opens  the  Heels, 
and  helps  Hoof-binding.  See  Plate  II. 
Fig.  10.  Thefe  are  of  admirable  ufe, 
in  regard  that  they  never  fhift  upon  the- 
Feet,  but  continue  firm  in  one  Place. 
9.  Laftly,  the  Half- panton  fljooe ,  repre¬ 
fen  ted  in  Plate  II.  Fig.  11. 
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HQ  R  S.E-S  PICE,  is  made  in 
this  manner  :  “  Take  an  ounce  of 
64  Rhubarb,  two  of  Turmerick,  fix 
“  of  Ellecampane,  four  of  Brimftone, 
<l  as  many  of  .Fennel-feeds,  and  no 
<l  lefs  of  Grains  of  Faradife,  all  re¬ 
duc’d  to  Powder  }  Put  thlfe  together 
into  a  Giafs-Vial  or  Galley-Pot,  and 
keep  them  for  ufe.  As  for  the  quan 
city  to  be  given,  it  muft  be  more  or 
lefs,  according  to  the  Strength  and 
Confutation  of  the  Horfe  }  but  you 
are  not  to  exceed  an  ounce  at  a  time  • 
and  it  fhould  be  mixed  with  a  fpopri- 
fa  1  of  the  beft  Sallet-oil,  and  a  fpoon- 
ful  or  two  of  the  Treacle  of  Jean, 
difTolved  in  a  quart  of  Strong-beer  ; 
this  Spice  is  found  good  for  a  Cold, 
and  will  make  the  Horfe  thrive.  — - — 
Or  you  may  give  him  an  ounce  of 
it  in  three  pints  of  warm  Beer  or  Ale, 
.after  Blood-letting,  by  way  of  pre¬ 
vention  }  and  if  the  Rhubarb,  which 
is  a  great  Purger,  be  left  our,  a 
greater  Dofe  may  be  adminjfter’d. 

HORSE-TAIL,  an  Herb  good 
for  healing  inward  Wounds  or  Ul¬ 
cers. 

HORSE-TEETH.  See  Teeth  of 
a  Horfe ,  and  Horfe's  Age , 

HORSE-TREACLE.  S eeDia- 

tejfaron. 

HORSE-TWITCHERS.  See 
Barnacles. 

HOSE-HUSK,  a  long  round  Husk, 
as  in  ,I?inks,  GiIly*flowers,  &c.  an 
Urchin,  or  prickly  Husk. 

HOSE  in  HOSE}  (among  Her. 
balifts)  fignifies  one  long  Husk  within 
another. 

HOTBEDS}  To  make  a  hot 
Bed,  in  February,  or  earlier,  for  the 
railing  of  Colliflowers,  Cucumbers, 
Melons,  Radifhes,  or  any  other  ten¬ 
der  Plants  or  Flowers}  you  are  to 
provide  a  warm  Place,  defended  from 
all  Winds,  by  being  inclofed  with  a 
Pale  or  Hedge  made  of  Reed  or 
Straw,  about  fix  or  feven  Foot  high, 
of  fuch  diftance  or  capacity  as  occafion 
requires.  Within  this  Indofure,  you 
may  raife  a  Bed  two  or  three  Foot 
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|  high,  and  three  Foot  over,  of  freU 
Horfe-dung,  about  fix  or  eight  days 
old  }  then  tread  it  down  very  hard 
on  the  top,  make  it  level,  and  (if  you 
think  fit)  edge  it  round  with  Boards 
or  Bricks }  laying  fine  rich  Mould  a- 
bout  three  or  four  Inches  thick  on  it  : 
When  the  extreme  heat  of  the  Bed 
is  over,  which  you  may  perceive  by 
thrufting  in  your  Finger,  plant  your 
Seeds  at  pleafure,  and  fet  up  Forks 
four  or  five  Inches  above  the  Bed,  to 
fupport  a  Frame  made  of  Sticks  and 
cover'd  with  Straw  or  Bafs-mat,  in 
order  to  fecure  the  Seeds  and  Plants 
.from  Cold  and  Wet }  only  the  Co¬ 
vering  may  be  open’d  in  a  warm  Day, 
for  an  hour  before  Noon,  and  an 
hour  after.  But  take  care  to  Earth 
up  your  Plants,  as  they  (hoot  in 
height,  and  when  able  to  bear  the 
Cold,  they  may  be  tranfplanted  ; 
after  which,  the  Dung  of  your  hot 
Beds  that  is  done  with  will  be  of 
great  ufe  to  mend  your  Garden. 

HOT-SHOOTS,  or  HOVIL- 
SES,  a  fort  of  Compound  made  by 
taking  a  third  part  of  the  fmaileft  of 
any  Coal,  Pit,  Sea,  or  Charcoal,  and 
mixing  them  very  well  together  with 
Loam  }  Let  thefe  be  made  up  into 
Balls,  moiflen’d  with  a  little  Urine 
of  Man  or  Beall,  as  big  as  an  ordi¬ 
nary  Goofe-Egg,  or  better,  or  in  any 
other  form  as  you  pleafe,  and  expofe 
them  to  the  Air  till  they  be  tho¬ 
roughly  dry.  Then  they  may  be 
built  into  the  moll  orderly  Fire  that 
can  be }  where  they’ll  burn  very  clear, 
give  a  wonderful  heat,  and  continue 
very  long  }  But  the  Fire  muft  be  firft 
made  as  Charcoal  or  Smail-coal,  co¬ 
vering  it  with  your  Eggs,  (as  fame 
call  them)  and  building  them  up 
like  a  Pyramid,  or  in  any  other  form  } 
whereupon  they’ll  continue  a  glowing, 
lolemn,  and  conftant  Fire,  for  fe¬ 
ven  or  eight  hours,  without  ftirring  ; 
when  they  abate,  recruit  the  inner- 
moft  with  a  few  frelh  Eggs,  and  turn 
the  reft  that  are  not  yet  quite  reduced 
to  Cinders.  This  mixture  is  fuppo- 
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fed  to  flacken  the  impetuous  devour¬ 
ing  of  the  Fire,  and  to  keep  Coals 
from  confuming  too  faff 

HOTTS  or  BUTTS,  are  the 
Pounces  and  round  Balls  of  Leather 
fluffed,  or  tyed  on  the  (harp  end  of 
Fighting-Cocks  Spurs,  to  keep  them 
that  they  fnall  not  hurt  one  ano¬ 
ther  in  Sparring,  or  Breathing  them- 
felves. 

HOVEL,  a  Covering  or  Shelter 
of  Hurdles,^,  for  Cattel ;  any  mean 
Building  for  Ordinary  Ufe. 

HOVE  N,  (Country  Word)  Cheefe 
that  is  rais’d  or  fwell’d  up. 

T  O  HOVER,  to  flutter  or  fly 
over,  with  Wings  ftretched  our,  to 
hang  over. 

HOVER-GROUND,  is  light 
fort  of  Ground. 

HOUGH,  the  Joynt  of  the  Hind¬ 
leg  of  a  Beaft.  See  Ham. 

TO  HOUGH,  to  cut  the  Houghs , 
or  to  ham-ftring  5  alfo  to  break  Clods 
of  Earth. 

HOUND,  a  Hunting-dog,  alfo  a 
kind  of  Fifh. 

TO  HOUND  a  Stag ,  (among 
Hunters)  to  call  the  Dogs  at  him. 

KOUNDS-TONGUE, an  Herb, 
whofe  Leaves  refemble  the  Tongue  and 
fmell  like  the  Pifs  of  a  Hound  :  The 
Root  is  us’d  in  Phyflck. 

HOUSAGE,  a  Fee  that  a  Car¬ 
rier  ,  or  any  other  Perfon  pays  for 
laying  up  Goods  in  a  Houfe. 

H  O  U  S  E-B  O  T  E,  an  allowance  of 
neceffary  Timber  out  of  the  Lord’s 
Wood  to  uphold  or  repair  a  Houfe  or 
Tenement. 

HOUSE-LEEK  or  SENGREEN,  an 
Herb  that  commonly  grows  on  Walls 
and  Houfe-fldes,  with  broadifh  thick 
Leaves  pointed  at  the  end  :  The  Juice 
of  it  is  good  in  Agues,  Inflammations, 
St.  Anthony’s  Fire,  &c. 

HOUSING,  a  Horfe-cloth  ,  a 
piece  of  coarfe  Cloth  to  be  laid  over 
the  Buttocks,  of  a  Horfe. 

HOUSEWIFE,  the  Miftrefs  of 
a  Houfe,  a  thrifty  or  careful  Woman 
in  the  Management  of  Family  -Af¬ 
fairs. 
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HOUSEWIFE'S  CLOTH,*  the 
middle  fort  of  Linnen-cloth  between 
fine  and  coarfe. 

HOW.  See  Hoe. 

TO  HOZE  Dogs,  to  cut  out  the 
Balls  of  their  Feet.  See  To  Expedi- 
tate. 

huckster,  one  that  feiis 

Provifions  or  fmall  Wares  by  Re¬ 
tail. 

HUE  and  CRY,  a  purfuit  of 
one  that  has  committed  Felony  on  the 
High-way  ^  by  defcribing  the  Party, 
and  giving  notice  to  feveral  Conftables 
from  one  Town  to  another,  till  the 
Offender  be  taken,  or  at  leaf!  purfu’d 
to  the  Sea-flde. 

H  U  G  or  CORNISH  HUG,  or 
a  Term  us’d  in  Wreflling,  when  one 
has  his  Adverlary  on  his  Bread,  and 
holds  him  faff  there. 

HUMANEORDURE,  is  of 

all  forts  the  bed:  for  improving  Land, 
efpecially  if  mixt  with  other  Dung, 
Straw  or  Earth,  to  make  it  work, 
and  render  it  convenient  for  Car¬ 
riage  5  fo  that  it  fells  in  foreign 
Parts  at  a  much  greater  rate  than  any 
other  kind  of  Manure. 

HUMBLE  BEE,  (in  French  /e 
Bourdon )  a  Pear  that  much  refembles 
the  Mu  feat ,  in  bignefs,  quality  of 
Pulp,  Tade,  Perfume,  and  Time  of 
ripening,  which  is  about  the  end  of 
July,  or  beginning  of  Auguft. 

HUMBLES.  See  Umbles. 

H  UMOU  RS  in  Horfes.  See  Wa¬ 
ters. 

HUNDRED,  a  part  of  a  Shire 
that  anciently  confided  of  ten  Tithings, 
and  each  Ti.thing  of  ten  Houffbolds. 
It  was  fo  call’d,  either  becaufe  at  fird 
every  fuch  Diviflon  contained  100  Fa¬ 
milies,  or  elfe fupply’d  the  King  with 
loo  able  Men  for  his  Wars.  This 
Method  of  dividing  Counties  into  Hun¬ 
dreds,  was  brought  by  King  Alfred  out 
of  Germany,  where  Cent  a  or  Cent  ena,  is 
a  Jurifdiftion  over  a  100  Towns. 
Thus  our  Hundreds  ft  ill  retain  the 
Name,  buc  the  executive  Power  is  de¬ 
volv’d  on  the  County-court  j  fome  few 
excepted,  which  have  been  by  Privi- 
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lege  annexed  to  the  Crown,  or  grant¬ 
ed  to  forae  Great  Subject:  ;  and  fo  yet 
remain  in  the  Nature  of  a  Franchise. 

HUNDREDER,  one  that  has 
the  JuiifdifTion  of  a  Hundred ,  or  holds 
the  Hundred  Court.  Hundreders  are  alfo 
Men  impanelled,  or  fit  to  be  of  a  Jury 
upon  any  Controverfy  about  Land,  and 
Jiving  within  the  Hundred ,  where  the 
Land  in  Queftion  lyes. 

HUNDRED-WEIGHT,  the 
quantity  of  nz  Pounds  in  Aver-du- 
pops  greater  Weight.  Such  a  Hundred¬ 
weight  is  fubdivided  firft  into  4  Quar¬ 
ters,  and  each  Quarter  into  28  Pounds; 
again  each  Pound  into  four  Quarters, 
or  (to  be  more  exatt)  into  16  Ounces, 
and  if  you  pleafe,  each  Ounce  into 
4  Quarters  ;  but  ordinarily  a  Pound 
is  the  leafl  Quantity  taken  notice  of 
in  jiver-du-pois  Grofs  Weight. 

HUNGRY  EVIL  in  Horfe s,  is 
an  inordinate  eager  Delire  to  eat  : 
It  proceeds  from  great  empdnefs  or 
■want  of  Food,  when  the  Bead  is  even 
at  the  utmoft  Pinch,  and  almoft  Chap¬ 
fallen  ;  but  often  from  cold  outwardly 
taken,  fometimes  by  travelling  long  in 
Froft  and  Snow  or  through  barren  Pla¬ 
ces  ;  which  outward  cold  affefts  the 
Stomach  fo  far  that  its  A&ion  and 
Faculties  are  depraved.  The  Signs  of 
this  Dillemper  are  an  Alteration  in 
the  Horfe's  manner  of  Feeding, 
when  he  has  loft  all  of  Temperance, 
and  chops  at  his  Meat,  as  if  he  would 
even  devour  the  Man  per.  In  this  cafe, 
for  the  comforting  of  his  Stomach, 
“  Give  him  great  Slices  of  Bread 
<c  toafted  and  fteeped  in  Sack  5  or  let 
“  him  drink  Wine  and  Wheat-flower 
<c  mingled  together,  or  Milk  with 
“  Wheat- meal,  a  quart  at  a  time;  or  elfe 
■ tc  let  him  eat  Bread  made  of  Pine-Nuts, 
u  and  temper’d  with  Wine  :  But  there 
is  nothing  better  than  a  moderate 
Feeding  of  the  Horfe  feveral  times  in 
the  Day  with  wholfome  Bean-bread 
well  bak’d,  or  Oats  well  dry’d  and  lifted. 

TO  HUNT  CHANGE,  is 
when  the  Hounds  or  Beagles  take 
frefh  Scent,  following  another  Chace, 
till  they  flick  and  hit  it  again. 
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TO  H  UNT  COUNTER,  fig- 
nifies,  that  the  Hounds  or  Beagles  hunt 
it  by  the  heel. 

HUNTING  is  a  noble  Exercife 
and  Recreation,  not  only  commendable 
for  Princes  and  Great  Perfons,  but 
alfo  for  Gentlemen  ;  there  being  no¬ 
thing  that  does  more  recreate  the 
Mind,  ftrengthen  the  Limbs,  whet 
the  Stomach,  and  chear  up  the  Spi¬ 
rits  ;  fo  that  it  has  merited  the  Efteem 
of  all  Ages  andNations,  how  barbarous 
foever  they  might  other  wife  have  been. 

HUNTING  THE  FOIL  ;  by 
this  is  meant  the  Chace’s  going  off, 
and  coming  on  again,  traverling  the 
fame  Ground,  to  deceive  the  Hounds  or 
Beagles. 

HUNTING  HORSE;  in  the 
choice  of  a  Horfe  for  Hunting,  let 
his  fliape  be  generally  ftrong,  and  well 
knit  together,  making  equal  Proporti¬ 
ons  ;  for  as  unequal  Shapes  Ihew 
Weaknefs,  fo  equal  fhapes  denote 
Strength  and  Durance  ;  thofe  called 
unequal,  are  a  great  Head  and  a  fmall 
Neck,  a  big  Body  and  a  thin  Buttock, 
a  large  Limb  to  a  little  Foot,  &e. 
Whereas,  he  fhould  have  a  large,  and 
lean  Head,  wide  Noftriis,  open  Chauld, 
a  big  Weafand,  and  the  Wind-pipe 
flraight  :  But  farther,  a  Horfe  de¬ 
ll  gn’d  for  Hunting  fhould  be  vigorous 
and  full  of  Mettle,  yet  not  fiery  $  he 
fhould  gallop  upon  his  Haunches,  and 
graze  but  lightly  on  the  Ground  with 
his  Feet ;  that  is,  fhould  go  fmooth, 
and  not  raife  his  Fore-feet  too  high  : 
His  Head  and  Neck  ought  to  be  high, 
and  well  placed,  without  refting  too 
much  upon  the  Snaffle  ;  he  fhould  alfo 
give  a  little  Snort  with  his  Noftriis, 
each  Stroke  he  makes,  which  is  a  to¬ 
ken  of  a  good  Wind.  To  order  him 
after  the  beft  manner  ;  while  he  is  at 
reft,  let  him  have  all  the  quietnefs 
that  may  be  ;  let  him  have  much  Meat, 
much  Litter,  much  Drefiing,  and  Wa¬ 
ter  ever  by  h  im,  and  let  him  Sleep  as 
long  as  he  pleafes :  Keep  him  to  dung 
rather  foft  than  hard,  and  look  that 
it  be  well  colour’d  and  bright  ;  for 
darknefs  fhews  Greafe,  and  rednefa 

inward 
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inward  Heat.  After  his  ufual  Scow-1 
rings,  let  him  have  Exercise*  and 
Maflies  of  fweec  Malt  *  or  let  Bread 
of  clean  Beans,  or  Beans  and  Wheat 
mixed  together,  be  his  bed  Food,  and 
Beans  and  Oats  the  mod  ordinary — 
But  Sir  Robert  Charnoch’s  Method  of 
Hunting  in  Buck-feafon,  was  never  to 
take  his  Horfe  up  into  the  Stable  du¬ 
ring  the  Seafon,  but  hunted  him  upon 
Grafs,  only  allowing  as  many  Oats  as 
he  could  well  eat  :  This  he  ap¬ 
prov’d  of  as  a  very  good  Way,  by 
reafon  if  there  be  any  molten  Greafe 
within  him,  which  violent  Hunting 
may  raife  up,  this  going  to  Grafs  will 
purge  it  out  ^  fo  that  he  has  Rid  his 
Horfe  three  days  in  the  Week  during 
the  Seafon,  and  never  found  any  hurt 
but  rather  good  by  it ;  but  care  mud 
be  had  to  turn  the  Horfe  out  very  cool. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE,  is 
an  Inland-County,  but  of  no  great 
Extent,  being  bounded  Eadward  by 
Cambridge  fair  e,  Wed  ward  by  Nortb- 
bampton/hire ,  on  the  North  by  Lincoln- 
J hire ,  and  on  the  South  by  Bedfovdjhire. 
It  reaches  22,  Miles  in  Length  from 
North  to  South,  and  18  in  Breadth 
from  Ead  to  Wed  ,  in  which  compafs 
of  Ground  it  contains  240000  Acres, 
and  about  8220  Houfes  5  the  whole 
is  divided  into  Four  Hundreds,  where¬ 
in  are  79  Parifhes,  and  but  6  Mar¬ 
ket-Towns  *  of  which  the  County- 
Town  only  is  privileged  to  fend  two 
Members  to  Parliament.  This  Coun¬ 
ty  was  heretofore  very  woody  and 
reputed  an  excellent  Fored  to  hunt  in, 
from  whence  it  had  its  Name  •  but  be¬ 
ing  difforeded  in  the  Reign  of  Hen.  II. 
it  is  now  become  a  very  open  Country. 
The  North  Ead  Parts  of  it  are  Fen¬ 
ny,  but  yield  plenty  of  Grafs  ,  the 
red  is  very  pleafant,  fruitful  of  Corn, 
and  riling  up  into  fmall  Hills.  The 
Oufe  is  the  principal  River.  ’Tis  faid 
that  the  Whitt lefmeer ,  and  fome  other 
Meets  near  it  in  this  Shire,  do  fome- 
times,  in  calm  and  fair  Weather,  fud- 
denly  rife  in  a  tempeduous  manner 
with  Water-quakes  *  and  that  tho’  the 
Natives,  who  live  near  thole  Jpiaces5 
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are  healthful  and  Long-Hv’d ,  yg£ 
Strangers  are  fubjett  to  much  Sicknefs, 

H  U  R  D  L  ES,  (in  Husbandry )  cer¬ 
tain  Frames  made  either  of  lpleeted 
Timber,  or  of  Hazle-rods  wattled'  to¬ 
gether  *  to  ferve  for  Gates  in  Inclo- 
lures,  or  to  make  Sheepfolds,  &c. 

HURDS  or  HARDS  of  Flax 
or  Hemp)  the  coarfer  Parts  feparated 
in  the  Dreffings  of  it,  from  the  Tear 
or  fine  Stuff. 

H  U  R  L  E,  the  hair  of  Flax,  which 
is  either  fine  or  wound. 

HURLE-BONEin  a  Horfe,  is 
about  the  midd  of  the  Buttock,  and 
very  apt  to  go  out  of  the  Socket  with 
a  flip  or  drain.  To  cure  this  Malady 
take  an  equal  Quantity  of  the  Oil  of 
lurpentine  and  Strong-b$r,  fhake  them 
very  well  in  a  Glafs-vial,  and  anoint 
the  grieved  Part  therewith,  as  alia 
the  brawn  on  the  in  fide  of  his  Thigh 
down  to  his  Gambrels  ;  ftrike  it  ia 
very  well,  by  holding  a  red  hot  Fire- 
fhovel  before  it  during  the  Operation^ 
and  work  the  Bone  at  the  fame  time 
in  gently  with  your  hand,  to  bring  it 
to  its  right  place  again.  That  done, 
tye  your  Horfe  up  to  the  Rack-daves 
for  about  half  an  hour,  to  prevent  his 
biting  of  it  with  his  Teeth  5  and 
while  he  (lands  in  the  Stable,  put  a 
Wedge  of  Wood  about  the  breadth  of 
a  Sixpence  between  his  Toe  and  his 
Shoe  *  but  when  you  Ride  him,  it  mud 
be  taken  out,  and  put  in  agdn  when 
come  back  :  Or  after  you  nave  once 
anointed  the  Horfe  with  Oil  of  Tur¬ 
pentine  and  Beer,  and  put  his  Bone 
into  its  right  place  again  *  a  Charge 
made  of  Oxycrocium  and  Faraceljus 
may  be  clapt  to  the  Part,  which  will 
drengthen  it  fo  much,  that  it  will 
keep  it  from  flipping  out  of  its  place 
again.  .But  the  mod  fpeedy,  bed  and 
mod  certain  Cure,  is,  though  it  a  lit¬ 
tle  disfigure  the  Horfe,  to  Pin  him, 
the  Manner  of  performing  which, 
every  Smith  either  does  or  ought  to 
know. 

H  U  R  L  E  R  S,  a  fquate  fet  of 
Stones  in  Cornwall,  fo  tilled  from  an 
odd  Opinion  advanc’d  by  the  common 

People 
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People,  That  they  are  fo  many  Men 
chang’d  into  Stones,  for  profaning  the 
Sabbath-day  by  Hurling  the  Ball,  an 
Exercife  for  which  they  have  heen  al¬ 
ways  famous. 

HUSK,  is  that  which  a  Flower 
grows  out  of  $  whereof  there  are  fe¬ 
deral,  as  a  bulbous  or  round  Husk ,  a 
a  Bottle-/jM5^,  a  Middle-/?«j£,  and  a 
Foot  ’husk. 

HUT,  a  fmall  Cottage  or  Hovel. 

HUTCH,  a  Veffel  or  particular 
place  to  lay  Grain  in  5  Alfo  a  kind  of 
hollow  Trap,  for  the  taking  of  Wee- 
fels  or  other  Vermin  alive. 

H  U  X I N  G  of  the  Pike  5  a  parti¬ 
cular  Method  for  the  catching  of  this 
fort  of  Fifli,  that  is  very  agreeable  : 
For  this  purp@fe  take  thirty  or  forty 
as  large  Bladders  as  can  be  got  *,  blow 
them  up,  and  tye  them  clofe  and  drong, 
then  at  the  mouth  of  each  tye  a  Line, 
longer  or  fhorter,  according  to  the 
Depth  of  the  Water,  at  the  end  of  the 
Line,  fallen  an  Armed-hook  artificially 
baited,  and  put  them  into  the  Water 
with  the  Advantage  of  the  Wind,  that 
they  may  gently  move  up  and  down 
the  Pond  :  Now  when  one  Mafter 
Pike  has  ftruck  himfelf  ’tis  a  mofl 
pleafant  Diverfion  to  fee  him  bounce 
about  in  Water  with  a  Bladder  at  his 
Tail ;  at  lad,  when  you  perceive  him 
almoft  fpent,  take  him  up.  See  Pike . 

H  Y  D  ROCE  LE,  a  kind  of  Burd- 
xiefs,  or  Swelling  of  the  outrnod  Skin 
of  the  Cods,  which  proceeds  from  a 
Watery  Humour.  For  this  Didem- 
per  in  Horfes,  See  Stones  and  Cods 
/well'd. 

HYDROMEL,  Honey  diffolv’d 
In  Water  ;  alfo  a  Drink  made  of  Wa¬ 
ter  and  Honey  boil’d  together  5  Mead 
or  Metheglin,  In  order  to  prepare 
one  fort  of  this  Liquor.  Take  two 
Gallons  of  Spring-Water,  and  boil  it 
over  a  gentle  Fire,  keeping  it  fcummed 
till  no  more  will  arife  ;  then  put  in 
a  pound  of  the  bed  Honey,  adding  a 
little  Fennel  and  Eyebright ,  ty’d  up  in 
a  Bundle,  and  fo  lec  all  feeth  till  a 
third  Part  be  confumed  :  Afterwards 
fcum  the  Liquor  very  well,  drain  it 
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through  a  fine  Cloth  or  Sieve,  and  with 
a  quarter' of  a  Pound  of  Sugar-Candy, 
beat  fine,  put  it  up  in  a  Veffel,  which 
is  to  be  kept  clofe  flopped.  See  Me* 
tbeglin. 

HYPERICUM,  St  jfobn's-Wort, 
an  excellent  Herb  for  Wounds  and  to 
provoke  Urine. 

HYPERICUM  FRUTEX,  a 
Shrub  yielding  Abundance  of  little 
(lender  Shoots,  which  in  May  are  very 
chick-fet  with  fmall  white  Bloffoms  j 
fo  that  the  Tree  feems  to  be  ail  over 
hoary  withFrod,or  cover’d  with  Snow. 
It  is  encreas’d  by  Suckers,  and  endures 
all  Strefs  of  Weather. 

HYSSOP,  an  Herb  of  a  cleanfing 
Quality,  chiefly  us’d  in  Difeafes  of 
the  Bread  and  Lungs  ;  it  has  alfo  a 
Faculty  to  comfort  and  drengthen,  and 
drengthen,  and  is  prevalent  againd 
Melancholy  and  Phlegm  :  ’Tis  only 
propagated  by  Slips  5  its  Tops  and 
Flowers  reduced  to  Powder  are  by 
fome  referved  for  Screwings  upon  the 
colder  Sallet-herbs,  and  communicate 
no  ungrateful  Fragancy  thereto. 

HYTH  or  HITHE,  a  little  Pore 
or  Haven  to  load  or  unload  Wares  at  5 
whence  Queen-byth,Rother-bytb,  Lamb - 
byth ,  &c. 
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JACINTH,  (in  Latin,  Hyacintbtu ) 
a  Violet  of  a  dark  Purple  Colour. 
There  are  alfo  feveral  other  forts  of 
Flowers  of  different  Colours  that  bear 
this  Name  ^  the  chief  of  which  are 
as  follows,  yj%.  1.  The  yellow  Muf¬ 
cary ,  or  Musk-grape  Flower,  with  a 
long  bulbous  round  Root,  and  weak  - 
Stalk,  headed  with  many  Flowers  re- 
fembling  little  Bottles,  of  a  fair  yel¬ 
low  Colour,  and  Muskifli  Scent.  2. 
The  A fb  coloured  Mufcary  like  the  lad 
but  leffer,  as  fweet,  and  Leaves  Ath- 
, colour’d.  3.  The  White  Mufcary , 

whole 
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whofe  Flowers  are  of  a  pale,  Weak, 
white  Colour,  and  musky  Smell. 
4.  The  iair-hair’d  branched  Jacinth, 
with  broader  Leaves,  hollow,  the 
Stalk  half  a  yard  high,  and  branch¬ 
ed  on  every  tide  with  many  tufts  at 
the  ends,  of  a  dark  Murrey  Purple. 
$.  The  fair  curl’d  Hair  Jacinth , 
whofe  Flower  is  a  bufh  of  many 
Branches,  divided  into  divers  long 
curled  Threads  or  Hairs,  and  the 
Flower  on  the  top  of  a  bright  Mur¬ 
rey  Purple.  6.  The  great  ftarry  Ja¬ 
cinth  of  Peru,  has  a  fhort  Stalk,  with 
many  blew  Flowers  at  the  top  Star- 
like,  with  fome  few  blew  threads  hung 
with  yellow  Pendants,  (landing  about 
the  middle  head.  7.  The  great  white 
flarry  Jacinth  of  Peru,  lefs  than  the 
former,  Leaves  lighter  green,  Flowers 
white,  with  a  ihew  of  blufli  at  the 
bottom.  8.  The  bufh  ftarry  Jacinth 
is  like  the  other,  only  the  Flower  of 
a  fine  purplilh  bluffi-colour.  9.  The 
blew  Lilly-leav’d  flarry  Jacinth,  the 
Roots  of  which  are  like  that  of  the 
white  Lilly,  the  Stalk  a  foot  high, 
bearing  many  Star-like  light  blew- 
eolour’tl  Flowers  :  There  are  two 
other  forts,  differing  only  from  the 
former,  in  that  one  is  white  the  other 
blufh,  but  they  do  not  flower  till  May. 
lo.  The  Indian  Jacinth  is  another  lore 
that  doth  not  put  forth  blowers  with 
us  till  Auguft,  and  grows  with  feveral 
tall  Stalks.  The  Roots  of  thefe  Ja¬ 
cinths  retain  their  Fibres,  and  there¬ 
fore  not  to  be  kept  long  out  of  the 
Ground.  They  fbould.  be  tranfplanted 
in  Augufl,  except  the  Indian  Jacinths, 
that  are  year Jy  to  be  taken  up  in  April, 
the  Roots  carefully  parted  without 
breaking  the  great  Fibres'  and  thus 
replanted  :  Some  rich  Earth  muff  be 
firff  laid  in  the  bottom  of  a  Pot}  then 
put  in  the  Root,  cover’d  every  way 
with  natural  freffi  Earth  5  that  done, 
fill  the  Pot  with  the  fame  rank  Earth  • 
make  an  hole  in  a  hot  Bed  fomewhat 
cooled,  to  put  the  Pot  in  to  nourifh 
the  Fibres,  and  do  not  water  it  till 
the  Root  fprings,  when  ’tis  to  be  ta¬ 
ken  out  and  plac’d  under  a  South-wall : 
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Houfe  it  about  the  middle  of  Septem » 
her.  All  the  Mufcaries,  except  the 
Afh-colour’d  ought  to  be  planted  in 
a  warm  place,  and  defended  in  Winter.^ 
the  reft  are  hardy. 

Some  other  forts  of  Jacinths  there 
are  which  yearly  lofe  their  Fibres}  the 
moff  noted  whereof  are,  i;  The  Sky- 
colour’d  Grape-flower  coming  up  with 
g  green  Leaves,  llalks  a  foot  high, 
bearing  many  Flowers  like  a  bunch  of 
Grapes,  sky  coloured,  and  of  a  fweec 
Scent,  2.  The  white  is  like  the  for¬ 
mer,  but  that  the  Leaves  are  green 
and  the  Flowers  white.  3.  The 
branched,  whofe  Flowers  grow  in 
branches  along  the  flalk,  blew-colour’d. 
4.  The  great  Oriental  Jacinth,  call’d 
Zmnbui  Indi ,  coming  up  with  a  fpec- 
kled  ffalk,  broad  green-leaved,  long 
blewifh  purple  Flowers,  opening  into 
fix  fmall  Leaves,  and  turning  back  a- 
gain  }  the  Root,  big,  round,  covered 
with  a  reddifh  purple  Coat.  There 
are  many  more  of  this  kind.  5.  The 
teleflial  Jacinth,  sky-coloured,  often 
coming  up  with  two  ftalks,  each  bear¬ 
ing  many  large  Flowers.  6.  The 
white  early  Jacinth.  7.  Fair  double 
blew  Jacinth.  8.  Pure  white  double 
Oriental  Jacinth .  9.  Afh-colour  flar¬ 

ry  Jacinth.  10.  Common  b'ew  flarry 
Jacinth,  jf.  The  white  flarry  Ja¬ 
cinth  iz.  The  early  blew  flarry  Ja¬ 
cinth,  &c. 

I  he  Grape- flowers  are  in  flower  in 
April  5  the  great  Qiientai  Jacinth 
betimes  in  March }  the  white  and 
purple  early}  the  Winter .  Jacinth, 
in  January ,  or  the  beginning  of 
Vebruary  ,  die  other  Oriental  Ja¬ 
cinths,  both  Angle  and  double,  flower 
in  the  end  of  March ,  and  beginning 
of  April }  whereas  the  A fn- colour'd 
flarry  Jacinth  flowers  as  the  other  ftar- 
ry  Jacinths  do,  in  February  and  begin¬ 
ning  of  March . 

They  all  lofe  their  Fibres,  and  may 
be  removed  in  June  or  July,  but  none 
of  them  except  the  Oriental  would 
be  kept  long  out  of  the  Ground.  They 
are  hardy  and  require  fmall  attendance. 
Moftof  them  Rear  Seeds,  which  being 
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fown  in  September,  in  the  lame  manner 
as  Tulips,  and  fo  directed,  will  pro- 
duce  new  Varieties.  The  chiefeft  of 
thefe  named,  are  the  fair  double  blew, 
white  double  Oriental;  the  Celeftial, 
white  and  blufh  harry  Jacinths,  &c- 

JACK,  a  well  known  Engine  to 
turn  a  Spit,  a  Horfe  or  wooden  Frame 
to  faw  Timber  upon,  an  Inftrument 
to  pull  off  a  pair  of  Boots  ;  a  fort 
of  great  Leathern  Pitcher  to  carry 
Drink  in,  a  kind  of  fmall  Bawl  that 
ferves  for  a  Mark  at  die  Exercife  of 
Bowling.  In  Falconry,  Jack  is  the 
Male  of  Birds  of  Sport ;  alfo  a  young 
Pike,  a  Fifh. 

JACK  by  the  Hedge ,  or  Sauce  a- 
lone  (in  Latin,  AUiavia )  an  Herb  that 
grows  wild  by  Hedge-fides  and  under 
Banks,  with  a  broad  Leaf,  and  has 
the  fmell  of  Garlick  :  It  comforts  the 
Stomach,  digefting  Crudities  and  cor¬ 
rupt  Humours  bred  therein :  It  is  alfo 
eaten  as  other  Sallet-herbs  are,efpecially 
by  Country-People,  and  much  us’d  in 
Broth. 

JACK  in  a  Lanthorn ,  or  WILL 
with  a  Wifpj  a  certain  Meteor  or  clam¬ 
my  Vapour  in  the  Air,  which  reflefts 
Light  in  the  Dark,  commonly  haunt¬ 
ing  Church-yards,  Fens  and  Privies, 
as  fteeming  out  of  a  fat  Soil  :  It  alfo 
flies  about  Rivers,  Hedges,  &c.  where 
there  is  a  continual  flux  of  Air,  and 
leads  Perfons  who  unwarily  follow 
it,  quite  out  of  the  way. 

JAGG  of  Hay.  See  Load  of  Hay 

JAN  NOCK,  a  kind  of  Oaten 
Bread  much  us’d  in  the  Northern  Parts 
of  England  :  It  is  leaven’d  four,  and 
fhap’d  round,  but  not  very  thick,  with 
a  Cap  on  the  top  ;  for  it  can  be  made 
no  otherwife,  by  reafon  of  its  being 
Oven’d  very  foft,  and  the  Sides  will 
fall  thinner  than  the  Middle. 

JANUARY;  tho*  this  be  a  cold 
and  naked  Month,  yet  *tis  not  alto¬ 
gether  unproductive,  and  many  things 
are  to  be  done  therein,  with  retpeCt 
to  the  Field,  Orchard,  Olitory,  Gar¬ 
den,  &c.  For  the  Month  to  be  cold 
is  feafcnable  ;  when  you  are  to  Plough 
up  or  Fallow  the  Ground  intended 
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for  Peafe,  to  Water  Meadows  and 
Paftures,  drain  Arable  Grounds, 
where  Peafe,  Oats,  or  Barley  is 
to  be  fown  ;  to  rear  Calves,  Pigs, 
&c,  to  lay  Dung  on  heaps,  to  car¬ 
ry  on  the  Land  in  frofty  Weather* 
and  to  Hedge  and  Ditch  on  Paftured- 
Land.  Now  Timber- trees  are  to  be 
planted  in  any  Copfe  or  Hedge-wood, 
as  alfo  Qnick-fets  ;  Coppices  and 
Hedge-rows  are  to  be  cut,  and  greater 
Trees  lopped  and  pruned  5  Doves  fed, 
and  Dove-houfes  repaired  ;  Ant-hills 
cut  awry,  and  the  Hules  filled  up  in 
Meadow  and  Pafture-Grounds,  Scones 
gathered,  &c.  Efpeciai  care  ftiould 
be  had  of  Ews  and  Lambs,  Calves 
houfed,  young  Cartel  Gelded  foon 
after  they  are  fallen,  and  Oacs  fowed, 
(fays  old  Tujfer )  if  you  have  of  the 
bed;  a  Weedy  Hop-garden  is  to  be 
digged,  Bee-hives  turned  up,  anddex- 
t’roufly  fprinkled  with  warm  and 
fweet  Wort ;  you  may  alfo  remove  Bees. 

With  refpeCI  to  an  Orchard  and 
Kitchen-Garden,  the  Ground  is  to  be 
Trenched  and  made  ready  for  the 
Spring,  the  Soil  alfo  prepar’d  and 
us’d  where  there  is  occafion  ;  For  that 
end,  plentiful  Provifion  is  to  be 
made  of  Neats,  Horfes,  and  Sheeps- 
dung  efpecially,  that  there  may  be 
fome  in  flore  of  two  Years  laying 
up ;  which  muft  be  now  and  then 
fiirred,  and  opened  to  die  Air  ;  and, 
laftly,  skreened,  to  be  referv'd  for 
ufe  in  fome  hard  bottom’d  fhady 
place,  made  fome  what  hollow,  thac 
the  Rain  walh  not  away  its  Virtue, 
and  wherein  no  Weeds  muft  be  dif¬ 
fered  to  grow  ;  to  mingle  with  which, 
as  occafion  requires,  fome  heaps  of 
fweet  Under-Pafture  natural  Mould, 
and  fine  Loam  muft  be  alfo  provided. 
Now  you  may  dig  Borders,  and  as 
yet  uncover  the  Roots  of  Trees,  where 
Ablaqueation  is  requifite  5  Quick -fets 
are  to  be  planted,  and  Fruic-trees 
tranfplanted,  if  not  finilhed ;  Vines  to 
be  fet,  and  the  old  ones  begun  to  be  pru¬ 
ned  ;  alfo,  the  Branches  of  Orchard 
Fruit-trees,  are  to  be  pruned,  efpeci- 
ally  the  long-planted  ones,  and  that  to¬ 
wards 
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wards  the  decreafe  of  the  Moon  5  but 
for  fuch  as  are  newly  planted,  they 
need  not  be  disbranched  till  the  Sap 
begins  to  dir,  in  that  fo  the 

Wound  may  be  healed  with  the  fear 
and  ftubb  which  our  Frofts  do  fre¬ 
quency  leave.  Diftin&ion  is  to  be 
made  between  the  bearing  Fruit-buds, 
and  .  the  Leaf-buds  ^  the  former  being 
.always  fuller,  which  muff  be  carefully 
fpared,  and  what  is  pruned  from  the 
reft,  fhould  be  cut  off  flaming  above 
the  bud  with  a  very  (harp  Knife, 
without  leaving  any  Raggs.  The 
Wall  or  Fallifado-Trees,  are  to  be 
kept  from  mounting  too  haftily,  that 
they  may  form  beautiful  and  fpreading 
Branches,  fhap’d  like  a  Lady’s  Fan, 
and  clofe  to  the  Ground  :  Take  the 
Water  fhoots  quite  away,  which  are 
tliofe  that  on  Standards  being  fhaded 
and  dript  upon,  remain  fmooth  and 
naked  without  buds  ;  and  where  you 
defire  Mural  Fruit-trees  fhould  fpr^ad, 
garnifh  and  bear,  fmoothly  cut  off 
the  next  unbearing  Branch  :  But  for¬ 
bear  pruning  Wall  fruit  that  is  tender, 
till  February  ;  and  where  Branches 
are  fo  thick  and  intan gled.  that  they 
gall  one  another,  or  exclude  the  Sun 
and  Air,  the  place  muft  be  thinned  at 
difererion  5  Trees  cleared  of  Mofs, 
and  Cions  gathered  for  Grafts  before 
the  buds  fprout About  the  latter  end 
of  the  Month,  graft  in  the  Stock,  al 
ways  obfetving  to  take  the  Cion 
fromfome  goodly  and  plentiful-bearing 
Tree;  for  if  it  be  from  a  young  Tree 
and  fuch  as  has  rot  yet  bore  any 
Fruit,  tho*  of  ever  fo  excellent  a  kind, 
it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  Grafts 
produce  any  confiderable  Fruit.  Now 
alfo  ’tis  feafonable  to  remove  Kernel- 
ftocks  to  more  commodious  diftances 
in  the  Nurfery,  cutting  off  the  Tap- 
RoOt ;  and  in  over-wet  or  hard  Wea¬ 
ther,  cleanfe,  mend,  fharpen,  and  pre¬ 
pare  your  Garden-Tools. 

Hot-beds  may  be  made  to  fow  for¬ 
ward  Cucumbers  and  Salletdierbs  in, 
towards  the  very  beginning  of  the 
Month;  ufually  for  Musk  melons  and 
Cucumbers,  as  alfo  Mulhrooms  5  Af- 
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paragus  may  be  heated  or  forced  ; v  m 
like  manner  heat  your  Beds  of  Sorrel, 
Patience,  Borage,  &c.  raife  Jacinths, 
Narciflusv  of  Londantinople^  fome  Tu¬ 
lips,  upon  Hot-beds  r  With  bands 
of  Straw  tie  up  the  top  of  the 
Leaves  of  long  Lectice,  .which  have 
not  cabbaged,  to  make  them  do  it  5 
or  at  leaft  to  whiten  them  when  they 
are  grown  big  enough, for.  it  ;  pull 
down  the  Hot-beds  of  the  preceding 
year,  to  take  the  rotten  Dung  that 
compos’d  them  and  lay  it  upon  thofe 
Grounds  you  are  difpofed  to  improve: 
Set  Beans,  Peafe,  c fow  alfo,  if 
you  pleafe,  for  early  Colliftowers  5 
raife  Snaw-berries  upon  Hot-beds,  to 
have  them  ripe  in  April  or  May  ; 
dung  Fig-trees,  in  order  to  have  early 
Figs ;  and  in  order  to  warm  or  force 
this  Tree,  fome  muft  be  put  into  Box¬ 
es  or  Cafes,  for  which  an  Hot-bed 
is  made  in  this  Month,  and  the  boxes 
placed  therein  ;  when  fquare  Glafs- 
frames  are  to  be  got  about  ftx  or  fevera 
foot. high,  which  muft  be  applied  a- 
gainftsa  Wall  expofed  to  a  Southern 
Afpeff,  whereby  the  Dung  in  the 
Hot-bed  working  into  a  heat,  warms 
the  Earth  an  the  Box,  and  fo  makes 
the  Fig-tree  fprout :  The  Bed  is  to 
be  put  into  a  ferment  where  there  is 
occalion,  and  great  care  muft  be  ta¬ 
ken  to  cover  thofe  Glafs-frames  clofe, 
that  no  cold  may  get  within  them. 

An  Hot-bed  of  Parfley  may  be  fown 
in  the  beginning  of  this  Month,  to 
fupply  us  with  frefh  in  the  Spring- 
time.  ’Tis  not  ro  be  palfed  over 
here,  that  branches  or  flips  of  .Vines, 
Gooie-berries,  and  Curran  t-bufhes,' 
may  be  now  laid  to  take  root,  which 
they’ll  do,  with  only  coveiing  them 
in  the  middle  with  Earth  five  or  fix 
inches  high ;  that  Trees  are  to  be 
circompofed,  by  planting  them  in  Bas¬ 
kets,  Pots,  and  Boxes,  or  Cafes ;  and 
the  bulbous  Roots  of  Tuberofa’s , 
Jonquils,  Narcitfus  of  Conft antihop le^ 
&c.  potted  ;  which  Pots  fhould  be 
put  into  Hot-heds,  that  are  carefully 
covered  with  Glafs-frames,  Bells, 
Straw-skreens, 

d  Let* 
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Lettlces  for  replanting,  are  Town 
during  the  whole  Month  •,  and  to 
have  tome  little  fine  ones  for  Sallet- 
ing,  fome  of  the  bright  curled  may 
be  Town  under  Bell9,  for  which  you 
mull:  flay  till  it  has  (hot  forth  two 
Leaves  before  it  be  gathered  ;  the 
Seeds  are  to  be  Town  thin,  that  the 
Plants  may  grow  tall,  and  if  they 
come  up  too  thick,  they  mull  be 
thinned  •,  under  Bells  alfo,  in  order  to 
replanting  again,  are  fown  Borage, 
Buglofs,  and  Orrach.  , 

The  produ&s  that  may  be  had  from 
our  Gardens  in  this  Month,  by  means 
of  our  Stores  and  Confervatories,  are 
the  following  Apples,  v!%.  The  Ken- 
tilh,  Buffer,  Golden,  French,  Kirton, 
and  Holland-Pippin  *  John-Apple, 
Winter-Queening,  Marigold,  Harvey- 
Apple,  Pome-water,  Pome-roy,  Gol¬ 
den  Doucet,  Apis,  Renneting,  Loves- 
Pear-main,  Winter  Pear-main,  &c. 
The  Pears  are  the  Winter-Musk  that 
bake  well,  Winter-Norwich  excellent 
when  baked,  Winter- Bergamot,  Win¬ 
ter- Bon-Chretiens,  both  mural,  Ver- 
gaules,  the  great  Surrein,  &c.  and 
befides,  fome  ordinary  Grapes,  as 
the  common  and  long  Mufcat,  the 
Chajfelas ,  &c.  Every  body  may  have 
Artichoaks,  all  forts  of  Roots,  as 
Beet-raves,  Carrots,  Parfnips,  com¬ 
mon  Salfifies,  or  Goats-beard,  Tur- 
neps,  &C.  Spani/J)  Cardoons,  Chards 
of  Artichoaks,  Celery,  and  Macedo¬ 
nian  Parfley,  or  Alifanders  whiten’d, 
Fennel,  Annis,  and  Endive  of  both 
kinds,  and  Colliflowers  *  all  which 
muff  have  been  brought  into  the 
Confervatory  in  the  two  laff  Months 
of  November  and  December  ;  befides 
which,  Pancaliers  alfo,  Milan ,  and 
bright  or  large  fided  Cabbages  may 
be  had  5  which  laff  fort  are  not  car¬ 
ried  into  the  Confervatory,  but  on 
the  contrary,  muff  be  Froft-bitten  in 
the  open  Air,  to  make  rhem  tender 
and  delicious.  By  the  help  of  a  Con¬ 
fervatory  may  in  like  manner  be  had 
fome  Citruls  or  Pumpkins,  and  fome 
Potirons  or  flat  Pompions,  Onions, 
Gariiek,  and  Shallots,  with  Leeks, 
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Cibouls,  Burnet,  Chervil,  Parfley, 
Wood-forrel,  a  good  reddiffi-greea 
Afparagus,  and  by  the  help  of  Hot¬ 
beds  or  heated  Path-ways,  very  fine 
Sorrel,  as  well  of  the  round,  as  of 
the  long  fort,  and  little  Saileds  of 
Letdce  to  cut  with  their  furniture  of 
Mint,  Tarragon,  Garden-creffes,  ten¬ 
der  Chervil,  Parfley,  Borage  and  Bu¬ 
glofs.  Neither  by  the  means  of 
Hot-beds  can  we  be  deftitute  of  fome 
fmall  Radiflies,  if  the  Weather  be 
not  extremely  fevere  ;  as  alfo  Muffi- 
rooms,  which  are  kept  carefully  co¬ 
vered  over  with  dry  Cow-dung  :  Cu¬ 
cumbers,  Purflain,  Mufhrooms,  and 
Capuchin-Capers,  or  Naffurces,  all 
Pickled,  may  alfo  be  had  in  this 
Month. 

Neither  is  the  Parterre  or  Flower- 
garden  to  be  wholly  neglett ed  j  where¬ 
in  Traps  are  to  be  fet  for  Vermin, 
efpecially  in  Nurferies  of  Kernels  and 
Stones,  and  among  bulbous  Roots, 
which  will  now  be  in  danger  5  a  Paffe 
made  of  Honey,  wherein  green  Glafs 
beaten  is  mingled  together  with  Cop¬ 
peras,  is  alfo  ufually  laid  near  their 
haunts  $  likewife  deftroying  Sparrows  in 
Barns,  8ulfinches,grc  Anemony-Roots 
and  Ranuncula’sare  to  be  planted  about 
the  middle  of  the  Month,  without 
the  trouble  afterwards  of  covering 
them,  &c.  but  fuch  of  them  as  have 
been  fown  in  September  and  Ottober  for 
earlier  P  lowers,  are  now  to  be  pre- 
ferved  from  too  great  and  continuing 
Rains  and  Snow,  if  they  happen  $ 
Your  Carnations  alfo,  and  fuch  Seeds 
as  are  in  danger  of  being  waffled  out, 
or  over,  chilled  and  frozen,  muff  be 
laid  under  ffielter,  and  the  Snow 
ftruck  off,  where  it  lies  too  heavy  ; 
for  it  certainly  rots  and  burffs  the 
earlier-fet  Anemonies  and  Ranuncu¬ 
lus’*,  unlefs  planted  in  Hot-beds. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  Month, 
Earth  up,  with  frefh  and  light  Mould, 
the  Roots  of  thofe  Auricula's ,  which 
the  Frofts  have  uncover’d,  filling  up 
the  chinks  about  the  fides  of  the  Pots 
where  the  chiefeff  are  let,  but  they 
need  not  be  houfed. 

There: 
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There  are  naturally  but  few  FIow- 
i  ers  in  this  Month,  except  Laurel, 
Time  and  Snow-drops  ;  but  by  the 
help  of  Hot-beds  we  may  have  Angle 
Anemonies,  Wintev-&arci]fu:3,  Kar- 
cijftts’s  of  Ccnfl  antinopie ,  Prim-rofes, 
Laurufinus,  or  wild  Bay-tree,  Pre¬ 
cope-Tulip?,  and  fome  others. 

To  J  A  P  A  N,  to  Varnifn  and  draw 
1  Figures  on  Wood  after  the  fame  rmn- 
j  ner  as  the  Workmen  do,  who  arc 
I  Natives  of  Japan,  a  noted  Ifland  of 
the  Indian  Ocean  5  this  is  a  curious 
Art,  and  may  be  thus  performed  : 
Take  a  pint  of  Spirit  of  Wine ,  very 
well  Dephlegmated,  i.  e.  cleared  from 
its  Phlegm  or  Water,  and  four  ounces 
of  Gum  Lacca  ;  which  laft  you  muft 
fire  break  from  the  Sticks  and  Rub- 
biih,  and  bruifing  it  roughly  in  a 
Morcar,  put  it  to  fteep  in  Spring-wa¬ 
ter,  ty’d  up  in  a  bag  of  coarfe  Lin- 
nen,  together  with  a  very  fmall  bit  of 
Caftile-foap  for  twelve  hours  :  That 
done,  rub  out  all  the  Tinfture,  to 
which  add  a  little  Allum,  and  referve 
it  a  part,  but  diflblve  the  Gum-lacca 
remaining  in  the  Bag,  with  an  ounce 
ol  Sandarach .  Some  add  as  much 
Maflick  and  white  Amber  diftilled  in 
a  large  Matrafs  well  ftopt  with  the 
Spirit  of  Wine  by  a  two  days  dige- 
ftion,  frequently  ftirring  it,  that  it 
do  not  flick  to  the  Glafs  *  then  they 
ftrain  and  prefs  it  forth  into  a  leffer 
Veflel.  Others,  after  the  firft  infu’ 
fion  upon  the  Afhes,  for  twenty- four 
hours,  encreafe  the  Heat,  and  remove 
the  Matrafs  to  the  Sand-bath,  till  the 
Liquor  begins  to  fitnmer,  and  when 
the  upper  part  of  the  Matrafs  grows 
a  little  hot,  and  that  the  Gum-lacca 
is  melted,  which  by  that  time  com¬ 
monly  is  ;  they  ftrain  it  through  a 
Linnen  cloth,  and  prefs  it  between 
two  flicks  into  the  Glafs,  to  be  kept 
for  ufe  ;  which  will  always  continue 
in  a  good  ftate,  if  well  flopped. 

Now  for  the  Operation  itfelf,  the 
Wood  that  you  would  Varnifh, 
fliouid  be  very  clean,  fmooth,  and 
without  the  leaft  crack  or  flaw  ;  and 
in  cafe  there  be  any,  they  muft  be 
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flopped  with  a  Pafte  made  of  Gum* 
Tragacanth ,  incorporated  with  what 
Colour  you  delign  ;  then  cover  it 
with  a  Layer  of  pure  Varnifh,  till  it 
be  fufficiendy  drenched  with  it;  Af- 
rerwards  you  are  to  take  feven  times 
the  quantity  of  Varnifli  as  you  do  of 
Colour,  and  bruife  it  in  a  fmall  ear¬ 
then  Diih  glazed,  with  a  piece  of 
hard  Wood,  till  they  be  well  min¬ 
gled  ;  apply  this  with  a  very  fine  and 
full  Pencil,  do  it  over  again  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  hour  after,  even  to  three 
times  fucceffively;  and  if  every  time 
it  be  left  to  dry  before  you  put  on 
the  next,  it  will  prove  the  better  5 
Within  two  hours  after  thefe  four 
Layers,  or  fooner  if  you  pleafe,  po- 
lilh  it  with  Preftle  or  Dutch  Reeds, 
wet  or  dry ;  and  ’tis  no  great  matter 
if  in  doing  this,  you  fliould  chance 
to  difcover  any  of  the  Wood,  fince 
you  are  to  pafs  it  over  four  or  five 
times  as  above,  and  if  it  be  not  yet 
fmooth  enough,  preftle  it  again  with 
the  Reeds,  but  very  tenderly;  then 
rub  it  fufficiendy  with  Tripoli ,  and  a 
little  Oil-Olive,  or  Water.  Laftly, 
cover  it  once  or  twice  again  with 
your  Varnifh,  and  two  days  after  po- 
lifli  it  as  before  with  Tripoli,  and  a 
piece  ol  Hatters-Feit. 

As  to  the  Colours,  for  a  fair  Red, 
take  Spaniffj  Vermillion,  with  a  quar¬ 
ter  part  of  Venice  Lack  :  Black  re¬ 
quires  Ivory  calcined  between  two 
well  luted  Crucibles,  which  being 
ground  in  Water,  with  the  beft  and 
greeneft  Copperas,  and  fo  let  dry, 
referve  for  ufe  :  For  Blew,  take  Ul¬ 
tramarine,  and  only  twice  as  much 
Varnifli  as  of  Colour  ;  the  reft  are  to 
be  applied  like  the  Red,  except  it  be 
the  Green,  which  is  hard  to  make 
fair  and  lively,  and  therefore  feldom 
us’d.  Here  it  muft  be  obferved,  that 
Night  -Japanning  is  done  with  three 
or  four  layers  with  the  Colours ; 
then  two  of  pure  Varnifh  uncoloured, 
made  by  the  former  procefs,  without 
the  Sandarack,  that  is  only  mingled 
and  us’d  for  Red3,  which  fhould  be 
done  with  a  fwift  and  even  Stroke, 
D  d  z 
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tliat.it  may  not  dry  before  the  Vehiu- 
rilie,  or  Gold-Wire  reduced  to  pow¬ 
der.  is  fified  on  it  :  Then  you  are  to 
cover  it  with  fo  many  Layers  of  pure 
Varnifh,  as  will  render  it  like  po¬ 
litic  d  Glafs  5  and  lad  of  ail,  furbilh 
it  vtfuh  Tripoli,  Oil,  and  the  Felt, 
as  before  directed.  x 

JARDON,  a  Swelling  on  the 
outfide  of  a  Horfe’s  Ham/  which 
mounts  almoft  as  high  as  tlie  Part 
where  *  the  Vefjigon  comes,  being  as 
hard  as  the  S/>*Wh,  and  as  mudh  or 
more  to  be  feared.  Ti$  not  very  com¬ 
mon,  fo  that  few  People  know  it, 
tho’  it  be  as  painful  as  the  Spavin, 
and  makes  a  Horfe  halt;  Jn  this4  cafe 
there  is  no  Remedy  but  Firing,  which 
does  not  always  lucceed.  If  upon' 
.the  Fore-finew  of  the  Leg  between 
theSpayin^ on  the  inddd  and  the  par¬ 
don  without,  there  be  as  it  were  a 
Circle  which  joyns  them,  and  en- 
compafles  the  NeVve  of  the  Inftep, 
the  Horfe  is  fpoii’d,  and-  hruin’d  pad 
Recovery. 

JA  RR  of  Oil,  an- earthen  Veflel 
containing  from  18  to  Gallons. 
A  Jan  of  green  Ginger ,  is  about  too 
Pounds  weight.  '  ’ 

JAUNDERS  or  JAUNDICE, 
a  Difeafe  occalioned  by  the  over¬ 
flowing  of  the  Gall,  and  fo  call’d 
from  the  french  Word  Jaunty  i.  e. 
Yellow,  becaufe  it  makes  the  Skin  ap¬ 
pear  of  that  Colour.  The  Jaundice 
in  Sheep ,  is  likewife  known  by  the 
Yellownefs  of  their  Skins,  and  cured 
by  giving  them  inwardly  fome  dale 
Humane  Urine. 

J  A  W-B  ONES  of  a  Horfe ,  (hould 
be  narrow  and  lean;' but  the  didance 
between  them  and  the  Throat  large 
and  hollow,  that  he  may  the  better 
place  his  Head  :  If  the  Jaw -hone  be 
too  fquare,  that  is,  if  there  be  too 
great  a  diftance  between  the  Eye  and 
that  part  of  it  which  touches  his 
Neck,  it  is  not  only  ugly  and  unfeem* 
ly,  but  even  hinders  him  from  pla¬ 
cing  his  Head  :  And  if  there  be  -but 
little  didance  betwixt  the  Jaw-bones  • 
ihejj*  as  loon  as  you  pull  the  Bridle?! 
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to  bring  his  Head  into  its  mod  be¬ 
coming  Podure,  the  Bone  meeting  with4 
his  Neck  will  hinder  him  ; *efpeciajly 
if  he  alfo  have  a  (hort  and  thick  Neck^ 
with  that  Imperfe&ion. 

J  A  W-T  E  E  T  H.  See  Teeth  of  a 
Horfe. 

JAY  or  JACK-DAW,  a  chat¬ 
tering  fubtil  Bird,  that  is  a  great  De- 
vourer  of  Beans,  Cherries  and  other 
Gardeh-Fruks  A  very  good  Method  to 
catch  them,  is  to  drive?  a  Stake  into' 
the  Ground,  about  four  foot  high  above 
the  Surface  of  the  Earth,  but  fo  pick¬ 
ed  at  top,  that  the  Jay  cannot  fettle 
on  it  ;  "within  a  Foot  of  which  a  hole 
mud  be-  bored  throf,  three  quarters- 
of  aft  Inch  Diameter,  whereto 'you 
Ihould  fit  a  Pin  or  Stick  dx  or  eight 
Inches  long  :  Then  make  a  Loop  or 
Springe  of  Horfe-hair  faden’d  to' -a 
Stick  or  Wand  of  Hafle,  which  may 
be  enter’d  into  the  Stake,  at  ^  hole 
near  the  Ground  ;  that  done,  by  \he 
bending  of  the  Stick,  dip  the  HorTe- 
hair  Loop  thro’  the  upper  holes,  and 
put  the  fhort  Stick  To,-  that  the  Jay 
when  he  conies,  finding  a  Redin g- 
place  to  ftand"  conveniently  among 
his  Food,  perches  on  the  fhort  Stick, 
i which  by  his  weight  immediately 
j  falls,  and  gives  the  Spring  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  holding  him  by  'the  Legs. 

I  C  E-P  E  A  R,  (call’d  in  french  Fir-' 
golcufe,  Bujaleuf ,  Cham  but ,  &c  )  isi 
three  or  four  inches  long,  and  two. 
or  three  in  thicknefs  ;  its  dalk  fhorc: 
and  bending,  the  eye  pretty  great  and. 
hollow,  skin  fmooth  and  •  polffheda 
and  fometimes  coloured,  green  oni 
the  Tree,  but  yellow  when  it  ripens* 
If  -gathered  feafonably,  ’tis  one  ofi 
the  bed  ‘Fruits  ;  the  pulp  being  ten¬ 
der  and  melting.,  with  abundance  ol 
fweet  fugared  Juice,  and  rich  Tade: 
it  \s  alfo  a  plentiful  increafer  ripens 
almod  as  foon  as  the  Bergamot ,  and 
holds  good  from  Noyember '  *to  part  ofc 
January  :  Its'  agreeable  to  the  Eye: 
and  does  w-ell  on  a  free,  or  on  s 
Quince-do'ck.  »' 

^ICELAND  and  '* Forth- Sea  fifty 
evy  ,*rphe  Fifhermati  *baS*  &  'Lihe  o: 
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9°  Fathom  long,  or  more,  with  a 
Bead  at  the  end  of  it  called  a  Deep- 
fea-lead,  of  about  fix  or  feven  pounds 
weight,  to  fink  ft;  above  which  is  a 
crofs-ftick,  termed  a  Chop  flick,  with* 
two  Lines  and  Hooks  at  them,  with 
•Baits  :  The  Cod  fifh  will  bite  at  any# 
Bait,  either  Flefh  or  Fiih.  As  for 
the  curing  of  them  when  they  arp 
haled  on  board,  they  are  laid  upon 
the  cks  in  the  Veffel,  (or  iq  may 
be 'on  Boards  or  Tables)  one  Man 
chops  or  ’wring**  off  the  Head,  throw¬ 
ing  kover-ljoard.  and  enters  a  Knife 
at  the  Navel  5  then  he  cuts  it  up  'to 
the  Thfoat  and*  downwards,  taking 
Out  the  Guts,  Garbage,  and  Rowfi, 
To  throw*  away,  as  alfo  the  Livers 
to  referve  in  Barrels  to  make  Oil* of  : 
Another,  tl  e  Splitter,  takes  out  the 
Back-bone,  jnd  lays  the  Fifh  open  to 
the  TailV  Then  they  fait  then},  and 
fay  them  Nape  and  Tail  in  a  Bed 
on  the  Deck,  as  faft*as  they  *can  dif- 
patcfflthem.  The  manner  of  Salting 
is,  a  Man  has  a  fmall  Salting-platter 
that  may  hold  about  a  quart,  which 
h©  difperfes  chiefly  on  the  middle  ‘or 
thickeft  part  of  the  Fifh,  from  whence 
it  runs  off  on  the  Tail  or  thinneft 
part :  And  when  one  Lay  is  ’done, 
they  pile  them  up  in  their  Holds,  and 
proceed  to  another,  making  in  tfte 
middle  of  the  Hold,  the  courfe  of 
Filh  higher  by  two  foot  than  on  the 
fides,  that  the  Pickle  defending,  may 
fall  on  tlie  fides. 

JEAT,  a  kind  of  black,  light  and 
brittle  Stone,  is  otherwife  call’d 
Black  Amber ,  which  being  rubbed  till 
hot,  will  draw  a  Straw  to  it,  as  the 
Load-ftone  does  Iron.  A  fort  of  Jeat 
produc'd  in  the  Northern  Parts  of 
England^  is  reputed  the  beft  in  the 
W  orld. 

JENNY-WREN,  a  curious  fine 
Song-bird,  of  a  chearful  Nature  •  fo 
that  none  exceeds  him  in  his  manner 
of  Singing.  This  Bird  is  of  a  pretty 
fpeckled  colour,  very  pleafant  to  the 
Eye,  and  when  he  fings,  cocks  up 
his  Tail,  throwing  out  his  Notes 
with  much  pleafure  and  fprightlinefs. 
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The  Hen  breeds  twice  a  Year;  fi rfk 
about  the  latter  end  of  April,  arid 
makes  her  Neft  with  dr^  Mofs  and 
Leaves  fo  artificially,  that  Jtis  a  very 
bard  matter  to  difcover  it,  as  being 
among  Shrubs  and  Hedges,  wfyere 
Ivy  yows  very  thick.  Some  build  in 
old  HovelS  and  Barns,  but  they  are 
fuch  as  are  not  us’d  to  Hedges.  They 
clofe  their  Neft  round,  leaving  But 
onejittle  hole  to  go  in  and  out  at 
and  will  lay  abundance  of  Eggs,  fome- 
times  ,to  the'  nfrmber  of  eighteen  ; 
nay,  flxteen  ^young  ones  have  been 
taken  out  cjf  one  Neft;  which,  con- 
fldering  hov£#fmalI  the  Bird  is,  feems 
very  ftrange.  *  Their  fecond  time  of 
breeding  is  in  the  middle  of  June* 
for  by  that  time  the  other  Neft  will 
be  brought 'up,  and  fhifc-  for  them- 
felves:  BtJt  if  you  intend  to  keep  ariy 
of  them^  tpke  them  out  at  twelve  or 
fourteen  days  bid  frq£p*  the  Neft,  and 
give  them  Sleep’s -heart  and  Egg 
minced  very*  fmall,  takirfg  away  the 
fat  and  the  finews,  or  elfe  feme  of  a 
Calf’s  or  Heifer’s- heart.  *  They  are  to* 
be  fed  in  their  Neffs  very  often  in  W; 
day,  giving  them  one  or  two  MorfelsS 
at  orre  time  and  no  more,  left  they 
fhould  caft  if  up  again,  by  receiving 
more  than  they' Tan  bear  or  digeft, 
and'  fo  expire.  ‘They  fhould  be  fed 
with  a  little  Stick*,*  at  the  end  where¬ 
of  take  up  the  Meat  about  the  bignefs 
of  a  wfiite  Pe^,vand  when  you  per¬ 
ceive  them  to  pick  it  from  the  Stick 
themfelves,  put  them  into  Cages ; 
afterwards  having  provided  a  pan  or 
two,  put  fome  of  the  fame  Meat  there¬ 
in,  and  alfo  about  the  ftdes  of  every 
Cage,  to  entice  them  to  eat:  How¬ 
ever,  you  muftftill  feed  them  five  or 
fix  times  a  day  for  better  fecurity,  left 
they  fhould  neglefi  themfelves  and 
dye,  when  all  your  trouble  is  ajmoft 
paft  :  As  foon  as  they  have  found 
the  way  to  feed  alone,  give  them  now 
and  then  fome  pafte  •  and  if  you  per¬ 
ceive  them  to  eat  heartily,  and  like 
it  very  well,  you  may  forbear  giving 
them  $any  more  Heart.  Further,  you 
mult  once  in  two  or  three  Days  give 
D  d  3  them 
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them  a  Spider  or  two  •,  and  if  you 
have  a  mind  your  Bird  fihould  learn  to 
Whittle  Tunes,  take  the  pains  to  teach 
him,  and  he’ll  anfwer  your  expecta¬ 
tion.  Now  for  the  difunguiflung  of 
Cocks  from  Hens,  when  you  have 
got  a  whole  Nett,  obferve  which  are 
the  nrowneft  Birds,  and  the  largett, 
and  mark  them  •,  Alfo  take  notice  of 
their  Recording  *,  for  fuch  of  them  as 
Ilecord  to  themfelves  in  the  Nett, 
before  they  can  feed  themfelves,  and 
thofe  whofe  Throats  grow  big  as 
they  Record,  they  are  certainly  Cocks. 

JERGUER,  an  Officer  at  the 
Cuftom-Houfe,  who  overfees  the  Acti¬ 
ons  and  Accounts  of  the  Waiters. 

JERSEY,  an  IHand  on  the  Coatt 
of  Normandy,  formerly  a  part  of  that 
Dukedom,  but  now  annexed  to  the 
County  of  Southampton  ^  this  and 
Garnfey,  being  ail  that  is  left  to  the 
Kings  of  Great -Britain  of  their  V2tt 
Dominions  in  Trance  $  from  the  Shores 
of  which  it  lyes  about  five  Miles  to 
the  Wett,  and  thirty  from  thofe  of 
England  to  the  South.  It  reaches 
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thirty  Miles  in  compafs,  and  is  de¬ 
fended  by  Rocks  and  Quick-fands  : 
The  middle  Parts  are  Mountainous, 
but  the  Valleys  finely  water’d  with 
pleafant  Brooks,  and  planted  with 
Fruit,  more  efpecialiy  Apple-trees  in 
great  abundance.  The  Villages  are 
thick-ftt,  make  twelve  Parishes,  and 
thrive  upon  the  Stocking  Manufa¬ 
ctory. 

JERSEY,  the  finett  Wool!  taken 
out  of  other  forts,  by  dreffing  it  with 
a  Jer fey-comb  ^  as  that  is  call’d  coarfe 
and  drojfy  Woolly  which  being  hairy 
does  not  come  fine,  and  is  left  of  what 
lias  been  Combed. 

JERSEY-COMBER,  one  that 
drelfes  the  finett  Wooll  with  fuch  a 
Comb,  and  ufes  fotne  particular  Terms 
in  the  way  of  his  Occupation.  As, 
I.  Oiling  the  Wooll.  2.  Ordering 
the  Fire,  which  is  to  make  a  Fire  of 
Charcoal  to  heat  the  Comb’s  Teeth. 

Heating  the  faid  Teeth,  which  is 
to  put  a  gentle  heat  into  them.  4. 
Woolling  the  Comb,  to  put  Wooll  in 
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the  Teeth  of  the  Comb.  5.  Combing 
of  the  Wooll,  to  pull  it  through  die 
Teeth.  6  Drawing  it  out,  to  ftrike 
one  Comb’s  Teeth  into  another, 
thereby  to  draw  it  fine.  7.  Cleanling 
the  Comb,  to  take  the  coarfe  Wooll 
remaining  out  of  die  Comb’s  Teeth, 
8  Weighing  the  Jet  fey,  to  put  it  in 
Pounds,  or  half  Pounds.  9  Rolling 
it  up  either  in  Hanks  or  Falls. 

JERSEY-WHEEL,  or  Double 
Spool-wheel^  by  which  Jerfey  is  fpun, 
has  a  treadle  or  foot-tread,  by  which 
the  Wheel  is  turned  about,  fo  that  an 
ingenious  Spinner  may  work  with 
both  hands,  and  do  as  much  in  one 
day,  as  another  with  a  tingle  Wheel 
can  do  almoft  in  two.  Now  the  lin- 
gle  Jerfey-Wheel  does  not  differ  in  any 
refpedt  from  that  called  the  City  Wheel) 
(which  fee  under  that  Head)  except 
Dittaff  and  Treadle,  which  are  turned 
to  a  Jerfey -Dittaff,  and  an  Inttrument 
to  turn  the  Wheel  with  the  Foot  $ 
if  the  Spinner  pleafe  to  ufe  it:  The 
parts  of  the  Jerfey-D ittafif,  are,  1. 
The  Shank  by  which  it  is  fet  in  the 
over-crofs  that  is  fixed  in  the  Dittaff, 
Body,  or  Stand.  2.  The  Bowl  on 
which  the  Ball  of  jlerfey  lies.  3.  The 
fix  Pillars  that  keep  the  Jerfey  from 
tunning  off,  the  Bowl  being  fix’d  in 
it.  4.  The  Leather  on  die  Bowl-fide, 
through  which  the  Jerfey  is  drawn  to 
Spin.  5.  For  the  Wheel  to  turn  with 
the  Foot,  there  is  the  Treadle  on 
which  'the  Foot  is  fet.  6.  The  Trea¬ 
dle  Staff  that  drives  from  the  end  of 
the  Treadle  to  the  Axle-Tree  of  the 
Weeel.  7.  The  Treadle  Axle-Tree, 
that  has  an  Iron-Button  on  the  farther 
end,  on  which  the  Staff  hangs. 

JERUSALEM  -  ARTICHOKES. 
See  Potatoes, 

JESSAMIN  or  JASMIN,  a 
Shrub,  the  Flowers  of  which  are  of  a 
delicate  fweet  Smell,  and  chiefly  us’d 
to  perfume  Gloves,  to  make  Jeffamin- 
butter,  c frc.  Of  this  Plant  there  are 
feveral  forts  5  1.  The  White  Jeffamin^ 
which  has  divers  flexible  Branches 
proceeding  from  the  bigger  Boughs 
that  fpring  from  the  Root  5  again,  at 
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the  end  of  white  young  Branches 
come  forth  feveral  Flowers  together  in 
a  Tuft,  opening  into  fine  white  pointed 
Leaves  of  a  ftrong  fweet  fcent,  which 
fall  away  with  us  without  Seeding. 
2.  The  Catalonian  or  Spanifb  JeJfamin, 
that  is  not  fo  high  as  the  other  but  now 
defcrib’d  5  yet  bigger  in  Branches  and 
Leaves  as  well  as  Flowers,  which  are 
white  when  open’d,  with  blufli  Edges 
and  fweeter  than  the  former.  3.  The 
double  Spanifb  Jeffamin ,  whofe  Flowers 
are  white  like  the  firfl  but  larger  and 
double,  confiding  of  two  rows  of 
Leaves  that  are  as  fweet  as  the  others. 
4*  The  yellow  Jeffamin ,  which  upon 
long  Stalks,  bears  fmall,  long,  hollow 
Flowers,  that  end  in  five,  fometimes 
fix  yellow  Leaves,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  black  fhining  Beriies.  5.  The  In¬ 
dian  Scarlet  Jeffamin ,  the  Branches 
of  which  are  fo  flexible,  as  not  to  be 
able  to  bear  up,  without  the  Help  of 
foraething  to  fupport  them  :  The 
Flowers  iflue  out  many  together  at 
the  Extremity  of  the  Branches,  being 
long  like  Fox-gloves,  and  opening  at 
the  end  into  five  fair  broad  Leaves, 
with  a  Style  in  the  middle  of  a  Saffron 
colour. 

Jeflamins  flower  from  July  to  the 
middle  of  Augufl,  The  firfl  white 
and  common  Yellow,  being  hardy  and 
capable  to  endure  our  Winter- cold, 
are  encreas’d  by  Suckers  :  But  the  In¬ 
dian  Scarlet  and  Spanifb  yellow  muft 
be  fet  in  Boxes  or  Pots,  that  they  may 
be  Houfed  in  Winter,  and  are  ufually 
encreafed  by  being  grafted  late  in  the 
Spring  on  the  common  white  Jafmin, 
by  Approach  ;  but  they  may  be  alfo 
propagated  by  Layers  or  Suckers. 

JESSES,  Ribbons  that  hang  down 
from  Garlands  or  Crowns  :  In  falconry 
ftiort  Straps  of  Leather  faflen’d  to  a 
Hawk’s  Legg’s,  andfo  to  the  Varvels. 

JEWS-EARS,  a  kind  of  Mufh- 
room  or  Spungy  Subftance  that  grows 
about  the  Root  of  the  Elder-tree. 

IGNIS  FATUUS,  an  Exhalati¬ 
on  or  fiery  Vapour,  commonly  call'd 
Will  with  a  Wijft  which  appears  in 
the  Night,  and  often  caufes  People  to 
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wander  out  of  the  Way  :  Thefe  Va* 
pours  rife  at  fome  times  of  the  Year, 
in  uncertain  Places,  efpecially  in  low 
Marfhy  Grounds,  and  are  taken  to  be 
Prefages  of  fultry  Heat  in  Summer,  or 
of  wet  Weather  in  Winter.  See  Jack 
in  a  Lanthorn. 

ILEX  Major  Glandifera ,  or  Great 
Scarlet  Oak9  or  Holm-Oak ,  thrives 
well  in  England ,  as  appears  by  a  good¬ 
ly  Tree  of  it  formeriy  in  the  Privy 
Garden  at  White-Half  which  was  a- 
bovc  eighty  Years  Growth  — There’s 
hardly  any  Tree  more  familiarly  rai- 
fed  from  the  Acorn,  if  we  could  have 
them  found  and  well  put  up  in  Earth, 
or  Sand.  The  Spaniards  have  a  fort 
they  call  Enzina ,  which  bears  Acorns 
or  Berries,  and  have  profitable  Woods 
and  Plantations  of  ’em.  Their  Wood 
being  very  hard  and  durable,  is 
very  ufeful  for  Stocks  of  Tools, 
Mallet-heads,  Mall-balls,  Chairs,  Axle- 
Trees,  Wedges,  Beetles,  Pins,  and 
above  all  for  Pallifadoes  to  Fortifica¬ 
tions.  It  is  good  Fuel,  and  affords 
a  lafling  Charcoal.  From  the  Berries 
of  the  firfl  is  extrafred,  the  Painter’s 
Lac,  as  alfo  the  noble  Confettion  call’d 
Alkermes  :  Their  Acorns  are  good 
Food,  being  little  inferiour  to  the 
Chefnut;  and 'tis  fuppos’d  they  were 
the  Food  of  the  Golden  Age.  The 
Wood  of  Enzina,  when  old  is  curi- 
oufly  Ghambletted  as  if  it  were  paint¬ 
ed.  The  Kermes  Tree  does  not  always 
I  produce  the  Coccum  or  Grain  but  near 
the  Sea,  and  where  ’tis  very  hot,  nor 
when  once  it  comes  to  bear  Acorns  ; 
and  therefore  People  frequently  burn 
down  the  old  Trees,  that  they  may 
put  forth  frefli  Branches,  upon  which 
they  find  them. 

I  M  B  A  R  G  O.  See  Embargo. 

IMMUNITY,  Exemption  or 
Freedom  from  Office,  Duty  or  Charge  5 
Liberty,  Privilege. 

IMPING;  this  Term  in  Faul- 
conry  fignifies  the  Inferting  of  a  Fea¬ 
ther  in  the  Wing  of  an  Hawk,  in  the 
place  of  one  that  is  broke,  and  ’tis 
done  feveral  ways  :  For  large  Hawks, 
when  the  Feather  is  broke  within  a 
D  d  4  Finger’s 
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Finger’s  breadth  of  the  Quill,  you 
Snuff  fhear  it  off  with  a  pair  of  Sciffers, 
that  it  may  not  cleave  farther  :  Then 
having  a  Feather  like  it,  cut  the  Quill 
off,  and  force  it  together  to  enter  the 
broken  Quill,  anointing  it  with  the 
Yolk  of  an  Egg  before  it  is  thruff  p, 
or  fame  kind  of  Cement  made  for 
the  purpofe,  fo  that  it  may  be  as  it 
were,  grafted  into  it ;  and  that  it  may 
have  the  better  hold,  faften  them  to¬ 
gether,  by  putting  the  point  of  a  fmall 
Feather  through  them,  as  it  were  a 
Fin,  for  which  a  hole  may  be  made 
with  a  Needle. 

But  if  a  SarreJ,  a  Flag,  or  Train- 
Feather  be  broke,  or  (hod,  fo  as  an 
imped  Feather  can  have  no  hold,  then 
take  a  Juniper-flick,  or  fuch  Wood, and 
make  a  fmall  Peg,  fo  as  to  enter  the 
Quill ;  that  done,  dip  one  end  of  it 
in  Glew,  or  Cement,  and  thruff  it 
into  the  broken  Quill,  placing  it  fo 
that  it  may  be  without  the  Quill,  and 
of  a  juff  fize  to  anfwer  the  length  of 
the  Feather  before  broken  :  After¬ 
wards  put  the  other  end  alfo  in  the 
Glew  or  Cement,  forcing  it  into  the 
Quill  of  the  Feather  that  you  have 
got,  lo  dole,  as  that  one  Quill  touch 
the  other  direftly.  Laftly,  faften  and 
clinch  both  the  Quijls  to  the  Juniper- 
Peg  with  a  fmall  Feather,  asaforefaid. 
And  in  cafe  the  Feathers  are  broke 
above  the  Quill,  towards  the  point 
of  the  Feather  two  or  three  f  inger’s 
breadth,  cut  it  off  with  a  Pen-knife 
Hope-wife,  and  cut  it  in  like  manner 
as  you  did  the  other,  fo  as  to.  fir  well 
and  clofe  together. 

TO  IMPORT  Goods ,  to  carry, 
convey,  or  bring  them  into  a  Port  or 
Harbour, 

IMPORTATION,  the  import¬ 
ing  or  bringing  in  of  Merchandizes 
from  foreign  Countries: 

IMPORT,  a  Tribute  or  Tax,  ef- 
fpecially  fuch  as  is  received  by  a  Prince 
or  State,  for  Goods  brought  into  any 
Harbour  from  other  Nations  as 
Cuflom  is  properly  a  Duty  paid 
for  Commodities  Ihipped  out  of  the 
Land. 
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IMPOSTUME,  an  unnatural 
Swelling  of  Humours  or  corrupt  Mat¬ 
ter  in  any  part  of  the  Body,  Lm- 
poftumes  in  Horfes  come  feveral  Ways, 
fometimes  by  the  gathering  of  filthy 
Humours  in  any  Part  or  Member,  ma¬ 
king  it  fwell  ;  which  grows  at  laft  to 
an  Inflammation,  and  breaks  out  in 
foul  mattery  'and  running  Sores  that 
proceed  from  corrupt  Food,  or  bad 
Blood,  and  at  fir  ft  are  very  hard  and 
fore  •  whereof  there  are  two  forts;  hot 
and  cold.  Sometimes  they  are  bcca- 
fioned  by  a  Blow  upon  the  Ears,  or 
bruife  by  an  hempen  Halter  ;  or  by 
Cold  taken  in  the  Head,  whieh  re¬ 
maining  in  the  Body,  make  their  paf- 
fage  thro’  the  Ears  :  It  is  known  by 
much  Burning,  and  the  Horfe’s  Unwil- 
lingnefs  to  be  handled  about  the  Part. 

There  are  many  Things  good  for 
this  Diftemper,  and  particularly  for 
the  ripening  of  Impoftumes.  i.  Take 
Mallow  Roots  and  white  Lilly  Roots ,  of 
each  an  equal  Quantity  ;  bruife  them 
and  add  Hogs-greafe ,  and  Linfeed  Mea!, 
which  boil  till  they  be  fofr,  and  Plai- 
fter-wife,  apply  it  to  the  Grief;  this 
will  ripen,  break  and  heal  it.  2.  O- 
thers  dry  Southern- wood  to  Powder, 
w*ith  Barley-Meal,  and  the  Yolk  of  an 
Egg,  make  it  into  a  Salve,  and  lay  it 
to  the  Impoftume-  3.  Some  take  of 
Wheat-Bran,  two  handfuls  and  a  quart 
of  Wine,  Ale,  or  Beer,  thicken’d  with 
half  a  pound  of  Hogs-greafe ,  and  boi¬ 
led  together,  till  the  Liquor  be  quite 
confumed  ;  which  they  apply  hot  to 
the  place,  and  renew  it  daily  till  it 
break,  or  be  fo  foft  as  that  the  Corrup¬ 
tion  may  be  let  forth  with  a  cold  Iron  5 
Then  they  tent  it  with  Flax  dipt  in  a 
Salve  made  of  Turpentine  and  Hogs- 
greafe  a  like  quantity,  and  much  great¬ 
er  of  Re  fin  and  Wax  melted  together  : 
This  is  for  ripening  Inflammations, 
C trc.  if  they  grow  under  the  Cawl 
of  a  Horfe  ;  but  for  any  other  part  of 
the  Body,  “  take  four  Quarts  of  the 
“  Grounds  of  a  Beer-barrel,  of  Smal- 
“  lage ,  fenny-royal ,  Winter-Savoury, 
16  Comfrey  and  Rue,  with  the  Leaves 
u  and  Berries  of  Mifiletoe,  of  each 
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44  two  handfuls  *5  chop  than  fmatl,  and^ 
64  put  them  to  the  Grounds,  with  a 
64  pound  of  Sheep’s  Sewet  or  Deer’s 
44  Sewet  tried,  and  three  or  four 
44  handfuls  of  Rye,  or  Wheat-Bran, 
44  as  much  as  will  ferve  to  boil  it  to 
44  to  a  Poultifs,  which  being  laid  on 
the  fwefl'd  Part  will  ripen  it,  and* 
promote  the  Cure.  4.  For  Impoftumated 
Ears ,  there  are  many  proper  Receipts, 
but  particularly  “  take  one  fpoonful 
44  of  Pepper  beat,  and  fearced  ;  with 
44  tried  Hogs  greafe,  the  juice  of  Rue, 
44  and  White- wine  Vinegar ,  two 
44  Spoonfuls  5  then  take  either  black 
Wooll,  fine  Lint,  Flax  or  Hurds  5  dip 
it  therein,  and  fo  hop  both  his  Ears 
with  it }  that  done,  ditch  them  up 
that  none  get  forth,  renewing  it  once 
in  two  Days,  till  the  Swelling  be  quite 
gone.  If  the  Grief  be  in  any  other 
Part  of  the  Body,  then  with  this 
Ointment  anoint  the  Part  once  or 
twice  a  Day  till  it  difappear.  But  if 
the  Swelling  be  near  the  Cods,  or 
privy  Parts,  let  the  place  be  well  ba¬ 
thed  with  cold  Water,  and  after  ’tis 
made  dry  again  with  a  Cloth,  anoint 
it  with  the  laid  Ointment,  every  Day 
once  or  twice  ;  it  will  prove  an  effe* 
£tual  Remedy. 

As  this  is  alfo  a  Diftemper  in  Hogs 
under  their  Throats,  when  they  are 
foft  launce  them,  and  let  out  the 
Matter  ;  that  done,  heal  the  fore  with 
Tar  and  Butter  :  But  if  they  be  not 
foft,  let  the  Swine  Blood  under  die 
Tongue,  and  rub  all  his  Mouth,  Chaps, 
and  Groin  with  Wheat-Meal  and  Salt 
and  the  Impoftume  will  be  cur’d. 

INCH,  a  known  Meafure,  die 
twelfth  part  of  a  Foot,  containing  die 
fpace  of  three  Barley-corns  in  length. 

INCH  OF  CANDLE  5  Goods 
are  fold  by  Inch  of  Candle,  when  a 
Merchant,  or  Company  of  Merchants, 
as  the  Eaji’India  Company,  or  the  like 
having  a  Cargo  of  foreign  Goods  ar^ 
rived,  are  difpos’d  to  make  a  fpeedy 
Sale  of  them,  in  which  cafe  notice  is 
ufually  given  upon  Exchange  by  Wri¬ 
ting,  and  elfe where,  when  the  Sale  is 
to  begin  5  againft  which  time  the 
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Goods  are  divided  into  feveral  Par¬ 
cels.,  called  Lots  ;  and  Papers  Printed 
of  the  quantity  of  each',  and  of  the 
Conditions  of  Sale,  as  diat  none 
fhall  bid  lefs  than  a  certain  Sura  more 
than  another  his  bid  before,  &c.  Du¬ 
ring  the  time  of  bidding,  a  imiill  piece 
about  an  Inch  of  Wax-Candle  is  burn¬ 
ing,  and  the  la  ft  Bidder,  when  the 
Candle  goes  out,  has  the  Lot  or  Par- 
•cel  expoled  to  Sale  :  If  any  difference 
arile,  as  ic  often  happens  in  a  good 
Lot,  that  four,  five,  or  more  bid  to¬ 
gether,  in  fuch  cafe  the  Lot  is  put  up 
again,  till  the  true  Buyer  can  be  dif- 
covered  in  the  Judgment  of  Senders 
by,  appointed  for  that  purpofe  ;  which 
Buyer  is  bound  to  hand  to  the  Bar¬ 
gain,  and  to  take  the  Lot  whether  good 
or  bad,  at  the  rate  he  bought  it,  by 
being  the  laft  Bidder. 

INCLOSURES  of  Land.  See 
Enclofures. 

INCORDING,  Burftnefs  in  a 
Horfe.  See  Uufture.  ' 

INFERNAL  STONE.  S eeCau/lkh 

INFLAMMATION;  a  blifter- 
ing  Heat,  a  Tumour  Swelling  of 
tlie  Blood  in  the  Flefh  and  Mufcles 
fo  as  to  caufe  Heat,  Rednefs,  Beating, 
and  Pain.  As  to  Inflammations  and 
Pains  in  die  Eyes  of  Horfes ,  there  is 
nothing  better  than  44  a  Charge  made 
44  of  rotten  Apples,  or  of  frelh  found 
44  Apples  roafted  under  Afhes,  (the 
44  Seeds  being  taken  out)  beat  in  a 
44  Marble  Mortar,  and  fprinkled  with 
44  Rofe-water.  For  the  fame  purpofe 
you  may  apply  by  way  of  Poultice, 
“  the  Cruft  of  a  white  Loaf  hot  from 
44  the  Oven,  and  foaked  in  Cows  milk 
44  or  Brandy  ;  as  alfo  Plantain  and 
Celandine,  wrapt  up  in  a  Clout  about 
the  Horfe’ s  Poll,  leaving  holes  fir  the 
two  Ears  and  the  found  Eye.  In  all 
preparations  of  Medicines  for  the  Eyes, 
care  muft  be  had  to  avoid  fat  and  oily 
Ingredients,  becaufe  they  ftick  to  the 
Part,  and  by  caufing  a  continual  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Eye-lids,  inflame  the 
Heat.  For  the?  cure  of  Inflammations 
in  other  Parts  of  a  Horfe.  .  See  Im- 
\  f<> flume. 
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INGEMINATED  FLOWERS, 
(among  Thrifts)  are  when  one  Flower 
ftands  on,  or  naturally  grows  out  of 
another. 

INGOT,  a  little  Wedge  or  Mafs 
of  Gold  or  Silver,  an  uncertain  quan¬ 
tity  of  Bullion. 

To  IN  G  ROSS.  See  to  En- 

grofs. 

INK,  a  Liquor  to  write  with.  In 
falconry ,  the  Neck  or  that  part  from 
the  Head  to  the  Body  of  any  Bird, 
that  the  Hawk  preys  upon. 

INLAND,  hoisted  in  the  main 
Land  or  Heart  of  a  Country,  far 
from  the  Sea-Coaft  5  as  an  Inland 
Province  .*  Whence  Inland-Bills  in 
Traffick,  fuch  Bills  as  are  payable  in 
the*  fame  Land  in  which  they  are 
drawn.  An  Inland  Town  is  a  Town 
feated  far  in  the  Land,  to  which  no 
VefTel  can  come  up  .•  And  Inland- 
Trade ,  is  that  which  is  managed 
wholly  in  one  Country. 

INNINGS,  Lands  recovered 
from  the  Sea,  by  Draining  and  Bank¬ 
ing. 

To  INOCULATE,  to  Graft  in 
the  Bud  ;  a  Term  in  Husbandry. 

INOCULATION,  the  Aft  of 
Inoculating,  a  kind  of  Grafting,  when 
the  Bud  of  one  Fruit-tree  is  let  into 
the  Stock  or  Branch  of  another,  fo  as 
to  make  different  forts  of  Fruit  grow 
on  the  fame  Tree  *  and  this  may  be 
done  feveralWays;  But  we  (hall  only 
produce  a  concife  and  plain  Method  of 
Inoculating,  taken  out  of  Mr. Lawrence's 
dirt  of  Gardening,  3vo.Cut  offa  vigorous 
Shoot  from  a  Tree  you  would  propagate 
any  time  a  Month  before,  or  a  Month 
after  Midfummer ;  then  choofe  out  a 
Imooth  place  in  your  Stock  (which 
fhould  not  be  of  above  three  or  four 
Years  growth)  making  as  downright 
flit  in  the  Bark  of  it  a  little  above 
an  Inch  long,  and  another  crofs-wife 
at  the  bottom  of  that  to  give  way  to 
the  opening  of  the  Bark:  Afterwards 
with  your  Pen-knife  (not  too  fharp 
at  the  point)  gently  loofen  the  Bark 
from  the  Wood  on  both  tides ;  begin¬ 
ning  at  the  bottom  5  which  done, 
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prepare  your  Bud  taken  from  the  a- 
forefaid  vigorous  Shoot,  which  muft 
be  cut  off  with  a:  fharp  Pen  knife, 
ent’ring  pretty  deep  into  the  Wood, 
as  much  above  as  below  the  Bud,  to 
the  length  of  the  flit  in  the  Stock, 
as  near  as  you  can  guefs  :  When  the 
Bud  is  thus  cut  off  with  the  point  of 
the  Pen-knife  and  your  Thumb,  take 
out  the  woody  part  of  the  Bud  5  and 
if  in  doing  this,  the  very  Eye  of  the 
Bud  come  out,  and  leave  a  deep  hole, 
throw  it  away,  and  take  another. 
Then  put  this  Bud  in  between  the 
Bark  and  the  Wood  of  the  Stock,  at 
the  crofs  (lit  already  open’d,  leading 
it  upwards  by  the  Stalk  where  the 
Lear  grew,  till  it  exa&ly  clofes  : 
Laflly,  bind  it  about  with  coarfe 
Woollen  Yarn,  the  better  to  make  all 
parts  of  it  dole  exaftly,  that  the  Bud 
may  imbody  itfelf  with  the  Stock, 
which  it  will  do  in  three  Weeks  time^ 
when  you  ftiould  loofen  the  Yarn 
that  it  do  not  gall  the  Place  too  much’* 
as  it  will  be  apt  to  do  in  a  vigorous 
Stock.  This  Operation  is  beft  per¬ 
form’d  in  a  cloudy  Day,  or  at  an 
Evening  4  and  you  are  to  obferve, 
the  quicker  *tis  done,  the  better  it 
will  fucceed  .*  For  thoJ  a  pretty  many 
Words  are  neceffary  to  defcribe  the 
Method  of  fetting  about  it,  yet  alter 
a  little  Pra&ice,  and  that  you  are 
become  ready  at  the  Work,  thirty  In¬ 
oculations  may  be  compleated  in  the 
fpace  of  an  Hour.  And,  farther,  you 
may  take  notice,  that  it  is  expedient, 
to  put  two  or  three  Buds  into  one 
Stock,  efpecially  Peaches  and  Ne&o* 
rines,  that  you  may  have  the  better 
chance  of  having  one  hit,  which  is 
fufficient. 

Peaches,  Nettorines  and  Apricocks 
are  not  to  be  raifed  any  other  way 
than  by  Inoculation  ;  and  as  for  Pears, 
Cherries,  Hollies  and  Plumbs,  tho* 
they  may  be  Grafted,  yet  the  Inocu¬ 
lating  of  them  is  to  be  preferr’d  for 
thefe  Reafons.  1.  Becaufe  it  is  the 
fureft  and  iefs  hazardous  means  ;  nay, 
if  the  Stock  be  vigorous,  and  not 
over-big,  it  is  almoft  a  never-failing 
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Way  5  for  by  putting  in  two  or 
three  Buds  into  one  Stock,  it  will 
feldom  fo  happen,  but  one  of  them 
will  hit,  and  that’s  enough  5  whereas 
in  Grafting  you  are  forced  to  make  a 
dangerous  Experiment,  by  cutting  off  I 
the  head  of  the  Stock,  and  if  the  Ci¬ 
on  do  not  take  the  Seafon  is  loft,  and 
your  Stock  maimed.  2.  We  fhould 
prefer  Inoculation,  becaufe  it  tnay  be 
performed  by  any  Gentleman  himfelf 
with  more  Pleafure  and  iefs  danger  to 
his  Health  ;  it  requires  no  dawbing 
with  Ciay,  only  a  Pen-knife  and  a 
little  Woollen  Yarn,  which  are  both 
portable  and  always  ready  to  be  made 
ufe  of,  whenever  occafion  ferves.  Be- 
fides,  this  Operation  takes  place  in 
Summer  and  warm  Weather,  when 
it  is  healthful  as  well  as  pleafant  to 
be  buly'd  in  a  Garden,  with  fome 
fuch  little  Amufement  $  Whereas  the 
Seafon  of  Grafting  is  in  the  Spring, 
when  there  is  more  danger  of  taking 
Cold  in  a  Nurfery,  where  you  mu  ft 
expeCt  wet  Feet  and  dirty  Hands, 
3.  If  you  begin  to  Bud  in  June,  and 
find  it  does  not  fucceed  (as  may  be 
difcern’d  in  three  Weeks)  you  may 
make  a  fecond  attempt  the  fame  Year 
on  the  fame  Stock,  and  that  with  ve¬ 
ry  good  Succefs  :  For  in  fome  Cafes, 
a  Difappointment  is  very  unwelcome; 
as  when  you  would  change  the  kind 
of  Fruit  on  a  Stock  againft  a  Wall, 
the  fooner  your  end  is  encompafs’d 
the  better.  4.  The  Stock  for  Inocu¬ 
lation  will  be  much  fooner  big  enough 
than  for  Grafting;  and  the  Plant 
when  its  Nature  is  fo  alter’d  will 
grow  much  fafter  than  it  did  before, 
will  be  fooner  ready  to  remove  elfe- 
where,  and  makes  a  founder  Tree  ; 
neither  is  the  Stock  fo  much  hurt  as 
by  Grafting. 

However,  if  you  are  oblig’d  to 
practice  upon  large  Stocks,  you  muft 
be  content  to  Graft  ;  becaufe  when 
Che  Bark  is  become  thick  and  ftub- 
born,  it  will  not  readily  part,  nor  fo 
handfomely  clofe  upon  the  Bud  :  But 
If  the  Graft  happen  to  mifs  (as  it 
Will  be  very  apt  to  do,  if  care  be  not 
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taken  to  leave  a  leading  Branch  to 
carry  up  the  Sap  that  would  other- 
wife  choak  the  Cion)  thofe  (lender 
Shoocs  which  arife  near  the  Graft¬ 
ing-place  will  da  very  well  to  ino¬ 
culate  on,  even  fomedmes  the  fame 
Year  :  The  Cherry,  Plum  and  Pear, 
efpeciaily  the  latter,  if  the  Stocks  be 
any  thing  vigorous,  almoft  never  fail 
to  anfwer  our  Expectation  in  Bud¬ 
ding  ;  and  there  is  one  more  Advan¬ 
tage  here,  above  what  can  be  had  in 
Grafting,  with  refpeCt  to  the  Plum, 
viz.  That  a  Mia  may  pretty  furely 
Inoculate  any  Pium  on  a  Damfon  or 
wild  Flunvftock,  which  yet  wiil  cer¬ 
tainly  fail  him,  if  he  Graft  on  it. 
However,  this  general  Rule  is  always 
o  be  regarded  with  refpeCfc  to  all 
Stocks,  That  Vis  a  vain  attempt  to 
hope  for  Succefs,  if  the  Sap  do  not 
run  well  (as  we  fay)  that  is,  if  the 
Bark  will  not  readily  be  prevailed 
upon  to  part  from  the  Wood  of  the 
Stock,  by  means  of  the  Pen-knife  * 
And,  indeed,  no  fort  of  Fruit  is 
more  untoward,  or  more  apt  to  de¬ 
ceive  us  in  Budding  than  the  Apple, 
becaufe  the  Bark  is  not  fo  ready  to 
part  as  in  other  Fruit  :  u  Yet  (fays 
“  our  Author)  I  have  my  felf  pra- 
tC  frisM  it  feveral  times  with  fuccefs 
46  on  vigorous  Shoots  put  forth  near 
<s  the  Place  where  the  Graft  fail’d. 

Any  time  between  the  beginning  of 
June,  and  the  latter  end  of  Auguft , 
allowance  being  made  for  different 
Seafons,  moft  Trees  may  be  Inocula¬ 
ted,  nay,  fometimes  Pears  have  been 
Inoculated  in  September,  with  good 
Succefs  :  But  it  ought  to  be  obferv’d, 
that  the  Branch  or  Shoot  made  choice 
of  for  Buds  to  Inoculate  with,  muft 
not  lye  by  any  time  (as  in  Grafting) 
but  is  to  be  immediately  employ’d, 
according  to  the  foregoing  Directi¬ 
ons  ;  due  care  Ihould  alfo  be  had  that 
fuch  Branches  be  of  a  ftrong  Growth, 
having  a  firm  Bark,  and  not  fpungy. 
The  feveral  kinds  of  Oranges,  Lem¬ 
mons,  ftrip’d  Vhyl Urea's  and  Jefla- 
mins  are  alfo  to  be  propagated  by 
Inoculation  To  conclude,  when  you 
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perceive  in  the  Spring,  or  the  timejftiali  Trench  to  be  digged  ten  or 
when  the  Tree  begins*  to  fhoor,  that!  twelve  Inches  deep  ; ‘about  three  Foot 
ygi^r  Inoculation  takes,  and  the  B^dl^on!  thence,  Jet  a  Labourer  drive 
looks  green  and  frefh,  you  mud  notl  down  the  Tool  into  the  Ground.,  with 
fbrggt  in  all  Cafes  (except  that  of  the  2  Beetle  5  £hen  let  two  Men  taking 
grip’d  Jeflaipin)  to  cut  off  the  head  ^old  of'  the  Handle,  when  the  Iron- 
of  the  Stock  dope- wife  about  an. Inch  Part*is  fo  drove  down,  heave  up  the 
above  the  Bud,  the  Slope  ending  on  cnd  of  the  Handle,  pnd  it  will  raife 
that  fide  where  the  Bud.  is.  It  may  the  Erth  with  it  in  Lumps,  as  far 
*ot  be  a  mils  alfo*  to  add',  That  where  a§  the  Trench,  which  was  firft  cut,  fo 
you  put  in  (more  chan  one  Bud,  it  is  fometimes  in  hard  Grounds,  as 
not  convenient  to  plac£,  them  juft  one  niL1ch  has  been  raifed  at  once  as^would 
above  another,  but  fide*ways.  Pear  ^  a  ^arC :  ^/ben  you  have 

INSTEP  of  a  Hflrfe,  is  that  part  of  the  broks  one  Parc  04c*  remove  your  In- 
Hind-^eg  which  reaches  from  the  Ham  j flrumenc  two  or  three  Foot  farther, 
£0  the  Paftern-joynt ;  It  fhould  be  big,  I  fP^  i0  on  Jdl  you  begin  again,  throw- 
flat,  and  in  a  perpendicular  Line  to  *nS#^e  Lumps  into  the  Cart  at  once, 
the  Ground,  when  the  Horfeis  in  his  }s  2  very  good  Method  for  tpe 
natural  Pofture  of  ftanding  ;  fo  that  Meve^ing  of  Land  ,  fince  one  Man  is 
when  the  Infeps  do  not  ftand  perpen-  'I  thereby  enabled  to  do  a"$  much*;  as 
dicularly,  it  is  a  certain  Sign  of|t'WO  can.^  with  ordinary  Spades  or 
Weakness,  either  in  the  Reins  or  ^attoc^3- 


Hinder-quarters, 


NSTUME  J&Tj  to  fprehd  A^ole- 


INSTRUMENT,  a  Tool  to  do  cafts  5  This  Dev*ce  is  tfften  made  ufe 
.  any  thing  with.  Alfo  a  Pnblick  Aft,  P1  Weft-Country  *  the  Teeth  of 
Deed  or  Writing  drawn  up  between*  ^hich  being  made  of  Iron  and  tooad 
two  or  more  Parties,  and  containing  ouc lbe  Mafild,  and  at  the  fame 
feveral  Covenants  agreed  upon  by  f*m2  1:0  fpr^ad  it  5  the  other  fide 
Shem,  when  there  is  a*kind  of  Heel  or  Knob* 

INSTRUMENT,  to  dig  W  beiPg  very  convenient  for  the  breaking 
Lands  with:  If  one  of  thefe  Tools  as Clods,  as  appears  from  the  fob 
reprefented  in  the  Figure  be  made  a-  j  I°wing  Figure, 
bout  fixteen  Inches  long,  and  four  or 
five  Foot  broad,  every  way  of  a  pro¬ 
portionable  Strength,  with  a  long 


ftrong  Handle,  it  will  be  of  lingular 
ufe  to  dig  hard  Gravels,  chalky 
Lands  and  ftiff  Clays,  efpecially  in 
Summer,  when  they’ll  rife  in  large 
hard  Lumps. 


INSTRUMENT,  to  pull  up 
Shrubs,  &c.  See  Shrubs. 

INSTRUMENTS  of  Husban - 
dryt  &c. 


The  manner  of  ufing  this  Inftru- 
ment  is  thus.  Firft,  having  caus’d  a 


Belonging  to  the  Arable  and  Field - 
Land$  are 

Harrows 

Drags  ’ 

Forks 

Sickles 

Reaping* 


IN'S 


Reaping-hooks 
Weeding-hooks 
Pitch-forks 
Rakks  *  *  */  i 


r  •  *  .  *" 


r 
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*o 
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PIough-ftafT  and  Beetle 
Sledges  41  y 

Rollers  •  * 

Mole  fpears  and  Traps 
Cradle-  fcithes 
Seed-lfys 

To  the  Barn  anH'St able* 
Flails 
Ladders 


Winnowing-fan 
Meafures  for  Corn 
Sieves  and  Rudders 
Brooius  *  y  1 
Sacks  1  *• 


Skeps  or  Scuttles 

Binns  1  ‘  ‘  • 

Pails'  1 

Curry-combs 

Main-comBs 

Whips 

Goads 

Harnefs  for  Horfes,  and  Yoaks  for 
-  Oxen  - 
Pannels  J 
Wanteys 
Pack- faddles 

Surcingles 
Cart-lines 
Screen  for  Corn 

To  Meadows  and  Baflures. 

Scithes 

Rakes 

Pitch-forks- and  Prongs 
Fetters,  Clogs  and  Shackles 
Cutting-fpade  for  Hay -reeks 
Horfe-  locks 

Other  mcejfary  Inflrufn'etits* 
Hand-barrows 
V\7he>el- barrows 
Dibbles 

Hammer  and  Nails 

Pincers 

Sciffars 

Bridles  and  Saddles 
Nail-pincers,  and  Gimlets- 
Hedging-hooks  and  Bills 
Garden-diears 
Shears  for  Sheep 
A  Gmd-ftone 


r  n  ‘T 

Whdt-ftones  „ 

Hatchets  and  Axts 
Saws  ;* 

Beetle  and  Wedges 
Leavers  * 

Trowels  for  Houfe  and  Garden' 

Hod  and  Tray  ^ 

Hog-yoaks  and  Rings 
Mark*;  for  Beads  and  Utenfils1 
Scales  and  Weights  f* 

An  Awl,  and  every  other  thing 
neeeftary. 

t 
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INSURANCE,  Security  givers 
in  consideration  of  2  Siimm  of  Money 
paid  in  hand,  to  make  good  .Ships^ 
Merchandizes,  Houfesl,  to  the 

Value  of  that  for  which  the  Reward 
is  receiv’d,  in  cafe  of  Lofs  by  Stormy 
Pirates,  Fire,  &c. 

INTERGOMMONING,  is 
when  the  Commons  of  two  Manours- 
lye  together,  and  the  Inhabitants  of 
both  have  time  out  of  Mind  caus’d 
their  Cattel  to  feed  promifcuoudy  in 
each.  :  u 

To  INTERFERE  or  CUT, 
to  knock  or  rub  one  Heel  agairift  a- 
nother  in  going  ;  as  Horfes  fometimes 
do.  There  are  four  Accidents  that 
caufe  a  Horfe  to  interfere.  1 .  Wea» 
rinefs,  2.  Weaknefs  in  his  Reins. 
3.  Not  knowing  how  to  go.  4.  His 
not  being  accuftomed.  to  Travel.  To 
which  may  be  added  his  being  badly 
or  too  old* Shooed.  It  happens  more 
frequently  behind  than  before,  and  is 
eafily  helped  by  Shooing,  efpecially  if 
the  Horfe  be  young  It  is  foon  dif- 
cover’d  by  the  Skin’s  being  cut  on  the 
in  fide  of  the  Pattern- Joynts,  and  ma¬ 
ny  times  galled  to  the  very  Bone,  fo 
that  the  Horfe  often  halts  with  it  5 
and  has  his  Pattern- Joints  f welled. 
To  redrefs  this  Grievance  5  1.  If  a 
Horfe  cut  thro’  Weartnefs,  there  is 
no  better  Remedy  than  giving  him 
reft, and  feeding  him  well.  2.  II  he  cue 
before,  take  off  his  two  Fore-ftiooes, 
take  down  the  Out-quarter  of  each 
Foot  very  much,  and  place  the  inner 
edge  of  the  Shooe  fo  as  it  may  ex¬ 
actly  follow  the  ccropafs  of  his  Foot, 

with- 
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without  any  ways  exceeding  it  to¬ 
wards  the  Heel :  Then  cut  the  Spun- 
ges  equal  with  the  Heel,  and  rivet  the 
Nails  fo  nicely  into  the  Horn,  that 
they  may  not  at  all  appear  above  it  : 
Or  elfe  burn  the  Horn  with  the  point 
of  a  hot  Iron,  a  little  below  the  hole 
of  each  Naii  ;  which  done,  beat 
down  and  rivet  them  in  thofe  Holes. 
If  after  this  Method  of  Shooeing,  he 
Bill  continue  to  cut  himfelf  ;  you  are 
to  thicken  the  inner  Quarters  and 
Spunges  of  his  Shooes,  fo  as  they  may 
double  the  thicknefs  of  thofe  on  the 
outfide  and  always  pare  down  his 
Out-quarters,  even  almoft  to  the 
quick,  without  in  the  lead  touching 
thofe  of  the  infide :  But  ever  be 
fure  to  rivet  the  Nails  very  juftly 
and  clofe.  3.  If  theHorfe  cut  behind, 
unfhooe  him,  and  pare  down  his  Out- 
Quarters,  even  slmoft  to  the  quick, 
give  hisShooes  Calkins  only  upon  the 
infide,  and  fuch  a  turn,  as  may  make 
them  abfolutely  follow  the  compafs 
and  (hape  of  his  Foot,  without  ex¬ 
ceeding  it,  efpecially  in  the  inner 
Quarters  ;  and,  above  all,  rivet  the 
Nails  exactly,  for  one  fingle  Rivet 
may  occafion  a  great  Diforder.  4.  If 
notwithftanding  all  thefe  Precautions, 
your  Horfe  do  not  forbear  Cutting  5 
you  muft  (befides  what  has  been  al¬ 
ready  order’d)  take  care  that  no  Nails 
at  all  be  drove  upon  the  infide;  but 
only  make  a  Beak  at  the  Toe,  to  keep 
the  Shooe  firm  in  its  place  ;  fo  that 
continuing  this  Method  for  fome  time, 
the  Horfe  will  learn  to  walk,  and  no 
longer  Interfere,  tho’  he  were  after¬ 
wards  (hod  in  the  ufual  manner.  5. 
To  prevent  this  Diforder,  fome  fix 
little  Boots  of  Leather,  or  of  an  old 
Hat  about  the  Pattern- Joy  nts,  which 
are  made  narrower  at  top  than  bot¬ 
tom,  and  are  therefore  only  fatten'd 
at  top.  6.  Others  wrap  about  the 
Pattern-Joint  a  piece  of  Sheeps-skin, 
with  the  Woolly  fide  next  the  Horfe ; 
and  when  it  is  worn  out  apply  a 
new  one. 

To  I N  T  E  R  L  O  P  E,  is  to  inter¬ 
cept  or  difturb  the  Traffick  of  a 
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Company  ;  to  take  up  a  new  Trade 
or  Employment,  to  the  prejudice  of 
thofe  that  were  brought  up  in  it  : 
And  Interlopers  are  properly  thofe  that 
without  due  Authority,  hinder  the 
Trade  of  a  Company  or  Corporation 
? lawfully  Ettabiifh’d,  by  dealing  in  the 
fame  Way. 

I  N  TER  LUC  AT  I  ON,  (in 
Husbandry  )  a  letting  in  of  Light  be¬ 
tween  ;  the  lopping  or  cutting  away 
of  Boughs. 

INTERMEWING,  (among 
Falconry )  is  a  Hawk’s  Mewing  from 
the  firft  change  of  her  Coat,  till  fhe 
turn  White. 

INTERSOILING,  (in  Hus¬ 
bandry)  is  laying  one  kind  of  Soil  or 
Mould  upon  another  ;  as  Clay  on 
Sand,  Sand  on  Earth,  &c. 

I N  T  U  R  N,  a  Term  us’d  by  Wreji- 
lers ,  when  one  puts  his  Thigh  be¬ 
tween  that  of  the  Adverfary,  and 
lifts  up  his  Thigh. 

INVENTORY,  a  Catalogue  or 
Account  of  Goods  and  Chattels  found 
in  the  pofTelfion  of  a  deceafed  Per- 
fon,  prized  by  fufficlenc  Men  *  which 
every  Executor  or  Adminiftrator  is 
bound  to  delivery  to  the  Ordinary, 
whenever  ’tis  requir’d.  In  Traffickt 
it  is  taken  for  a  Lift,  or  particular 
Valuation  of  Goods,  &c. 

INVOICE,  a  particular  Account 
of  Commodities,  Cuftom,  Provifion, 
Charges,  &c.  fent  by  a  Merchant  to 
his  Faftor  or  Corrcfpondent  in  ano¬ 
ther  Country. 

INVOICE-TARE,  the  Tare  or 
Weight  of  the  Cask,  Bag,  &(.  in 
which  Goods  are  put,  mention’d  in 
the  Invoice  or  Faftor’s  Account. 

JOBBER,  any  Perfon  who  un¬ 
dertakes  Jobbs  or  fmall  pieces  of 
Work  :  In  fome  Statutes ,  it  is  taken 
for  one  that  buys  or  fells  Cattel  for 
others. 

JOCKEY,  one  that  trims  up, 
and  rides  about  with  Horfes  for  Sale. 

JOCLET  or  YOKLET,  a  lit¬ 
tle  Farm  as  it  were,  requiring  but  one 
Yoak  <n  Oxen  to  till  it;  the  Word  is 
Bill  us’d  in  fome  Parts  of  Kent. 

JOHN- 
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JOHN-APPLE,  (call’d  Dmx 
Am  in  French ,  from  its  continuing 
two  Years  before  icperifttes)  is  a  good 
reliftied  (harp  Apple  the  Spring  fol¬ 
lowing,  when  mod  other  Fruit  is 
fpent :  They  are  proper  for  our  Cider- 
Plantations,  being  great  Bearers  j  and 
tho’  dry  Fruit,  they  yield  excellent 
Juice,  but  mud  be  ground  before  Ja¬ 
nuary.  There  is  alfo  a  Summer  John- 
apple  that  is  very  much  commended. 

St.  JOHN’s-WORT,  (in  Latin , 
Hypericum )  an  Herb  of  a  very  dry 
binding  Quality,  Oil  of  which  is 
well  known  for  its  healing  Virtue, 
when  apply’d  to  Wounds  and  Ul¬ 
cers. 

J  O  U  K  ^  In  Falconry ,  a  Hawk  is 
faid  to  Jouk ,  when  (he  falls  afleep. 

JOURNAL,  a  Day-book,  Regt- 
der,  or  Account  of  what  has  pafs'd 
daily.  In  Merchants-Accounts,  the 
Journal  is  a  Book  into  which  every 
particular  Article  is  poded  out  of  the 
Wafle-book%  and  made  Debtor ;  being 
exprefs’d  in  a  clear  Style,  and  fairly 
engrofs’d. 

JOURNEY,  Travel  by  Land, 
properly  as  much  Ground  as  may  be 
pafs’d  over  in  a  Day  ^  alfo  a  Traft 
or  extent  of  Ground,  Way,  March. 
Among  Farmers ,  a  Day’s  Work  in 
Ploughing,  Sowing,  Reaping,  &c. 
Here  ic  may  not  be  amifs  to  infert  cer 
tain  particular  Direftions  for  pre- 
ferving  a  Horfe  found  upon  Travel. 
I.  See  that  his  Shoocs  be  not  too 
draight  or  prefs  his  Feer,  but  be  ex¬ 
actly  (hap’d  $  and  let  him  be  Shod 
fome  Days  before  you  begin  a  Jour¬ 
ney,  that  they  may  be  well  fettled  to 
his  Feet  2.  You  are  to  obferve,  that 
he  be  furnifh’d  with  a  Bitt  proper  for 
him,  and  by  no  means  too  heavy, 
which  may  incline  him  to  carry  low, 
or  to  red  upon  the  Hand,  when  he 
grows  weary,  which  Horfemen  call 
making  ufe  of  his  fifth  Leg.  The 
Mouth  of  the  Bitt  fhouid  red  upon 
his  Barrs,  about  half  a  Finger’s 
breadth  above  his  Tufhcs,  and  not 
make  him  frumple  his  Lips :  The 
Curb  (houid  red  in  the  hollow  of 
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the  Beard,  a  little  above  the  Chin  ; 
and  if  it  gall  him,  you  mud  defend 
the  place  with  a  piece  of  Buff  or 
other  foft  Leather.  3.  The  next  Par¬ 
ticular  to  be  taken  notice  of  is,  thac 
the  Saddle  do  not  red  upon  his  Wi¬ 
thers,  Reins,  or  Back- bone,  and  thac 
no  part  of  it  prefs  his  Back  more 
than  another-  4.  Some  Riders  gall 
a  Horfe’s  Sides  below  the  Saddle, 
with  their  Stirrup-Leathers,  efpecially 
if  he  be  lean  ;  to  hinder  it,  y0a 
fhouid  fix  a  Leather-drap  between  the 
points  of  the  Fore  and  Hind  bows  o£ 
the  Saddle,  and  make  the  Stirrup- 
Leathers  pafs  over  them.  5.  Havin* 
obferved  thefe  Precautions,  begin 
your  Journey  with  Ihort  Marches,  e- 
fpecially  if  your  Horfe  has  not  been 
exercifed  in  a  long  time  :  Suffer  him 
to  pi fs  as  often  as  you  find  him  in- 
clin  d,  and  not  only  fo,  but  invite 
him  to  it-  but  do  not  excite  your 
Mares  to  dale,  becaufe  their  Vigour 
will  be  thereby  diminidi’d.  6.  It  is 
alfo  advifeable  to  ride  very  foftly  for 
a  quarter  or  half  an  hour  before  you 
arrive  at  the  Inn,  thac  the  Horfe  not 
being  too  warm,  nor  out  of  Breath, 
when  put  into  the  Stable,  you  may 
unbridle  him:  But  if  your  Bufinefs 
oblig’d  you  to  put  on  fharply  5  yon 
mud  then,  the  Weather  being  warm, 
let  him  be  walked  in  a  Man’s  Hand, 
that  he  may  cool  by  degrees  :  Other, 
wife,  if  it  be  very  cold,  let  him  be 
cover’d  with  Cioaths,  and  walked  up 
and  down  in  fome  Place  free  from 
the  Wind  ;  but  in  cafe  you  have  not 
the  conveniency  of  a  fhelter’d  Walk, 
dable  him  forthwith,  and  let  his 
whole  Body  be  well  rubb’d  and  dry’d 
with  Straw.  7.  Altho’  mod  People 
will  have  their  Horfe’s  Leggs  rubb’d 
down  with  Straw,  as  foon  as  they 
are  brought  into  the  Stable ;  thinking, 
to  fupple  them  by  that  means  ;  yet  it 
is  one  of  the  greated  Errours  that  can 
be  committed,  and  produces  no  other 
effeft,  but  to  draw  down  upon  the 
Legs  thofe  Humours,  which  are  al- 
ready  dirr’d  up  by  the  fatigue  of  tli2 
Journey;  Not  that  the  rubbing  of 

Hoifes 
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Horfes  Legs  is  to  be  difaIlow\l  ;  on 
the  contrary,  we  highly  approve  of! 
it,,  only  would  not  have '  it  done,  at 
their  firft  arrival,  but  when  they  are 
perfe&Iy  cooled.  8.  Being  come  to 
your  Inn,  as  foon  as  your  Horfe  is 
partly  dry’d,  and  ceafes  ro  beat  in* 
the  Flanks,  let  him  be  Unbridled,  his' 
Bitt  walhed,  cleanfed  and  wiped, 
and  let  him  eat  his  Hay  at  plea-fure. 
9,  The  Dull  and  Sand  will  fometimes 
fo  dry  the  Tongues  and  Mouths  of 
Horfes,  that  they  lofe  their  Appetite  : 
In  fuch  cafe,  give  them  Bran  well 
roaiften’d  with  Water,  to  cool  and 
refrefh  their  Mouths  5  or  walh  their 
Mouths  and  Tongues  with  a  wet 
Spunge  to  oblige  them  to  eat.  10. 
The  foregoing  Direfrions  are  to  be 
obferved  after  moderate  Riding  :  But 
if  you  have  rid  excefliveiy  hard  un- 
faddle  your  Horfe,  and  fcrape  off  the 
Sweat  with  a  Sweating-knife  or  Scra¬ 
per,  holding  it  with  both  Hands,  and 
going  always  with  the  Hair  :  Then 
rub  his  Head  and  Ears  with  a  large 
Hair-cloth  ;  wipe  him  alfo  between 
his  Fore  and  Hind  legs  :  In  the  mean 
while,  his  Body  Ihould  be  rubbed  all 
over  with  clean  Straw,  efpecially  un¬ 
der  his  Belly  and  beneath  the  Saddle, 
till  he  be  throughly  dry.  That  done, 
fet  -on  the  Saddle  again,  cover  him, 
and  if  you  have  a  warm  place,  let 
him  be  gently  led  up  and  down  in  it 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  5  but  if  not, 
let  him  dry  where  he  Hands,  u. 
When  Horfes  are  arrived  at  an  Inn, 
n  Man  fhould  before  they  are  unbri¬ 
dled,  lift  up  their  Feet  to  fee  whe¬ 
ther  they  want  any  of  their  Shooes, 
or  if  thofe  they  have,  do  not  reft 
upon  their  Soles  5  afterwards  he 
(hould  pick  and  clear  them  of  the 
Earth  and  Gravel,  which  may  be  got 
betwixt  their  Shooes  and  Soles,  iz. 
If  you  water  them  abroad  5  upon 
their  return  from  the  River,  caufe 
their  Feet  to  be  Hopped  with  Cow- 
dung,  which  will  eafe  the  pain  there¬ 
in  ;  and  if  it  be  in  the  Evening,  let 
the  Dung  continue  in  their  Feet  all 
.Night  to  keep  them  foft  and  in 
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good  Condition  :  But  if  your  Horfe 
have  brittle  Feet,  ic  will  be  requisite 
to  anoint  his  Fore-feet,  at  the  on- 
fetting  of  the  Hoofs  with  Butter ,  #//, 
or  Hogs-greaie,  before  you  water  him 
in  the  Morning  ^  and  in  dry  Weather, 
they  fhould  be  alfo  greafed  at  Noon. 
13.  Many  Horfes  as  foon  as  unbri¬ 
dled,  inHead  of  eating  lay  themfelves 
down  to  reft,  by  reafon  of  the  great 
pain  they  have  in  their  Feet,  fo  that 
a  Man  is  apt  to  think  jthem  tick  ;  but 
if  he  look  to  their  Eyes,  he  will  fee 
they  are  lively  and  good  $  and  if  he 
offer  them  Meat  as  they  are  lying, 
they’ll  eat  it  very  willingly  5  yet  if 
he  handle  their  Feet,  he’ll  find  them 
extremely  hot,  which  di [covers  their 
Coffering  in  that  Part,  You  muH 
therefore  obferve  if  their  Shooes  do 
not  reH  upon  their  Soles  $  which  is 
fomewhat  difficult  to  be  certainly 
known  without  unfhooing  them  :  But 
if  you  take  off  their  Shooes,  then 
look  to  the  infide  of  them,  and  you 
may  perceive  that  thofe  Parts  which 
reH  upon  the  Soles,  are  more  fmooth 
and  fhining  than  any  others  :  In  this 
cafe,  you  are  to  pare  their  Feet  in 
thofe  Parts,  and  fix  on  the  Shooes  a- 
gain,  anointing  the  Hoofs,  and  Hop¬ 
ping  the  Soles  with  fcalding*hot  black 
Pitch  or  Tar. 

In  order  to  preferve  Horfes  after' 
Travel  take  thefe  few  ufeful  Inflru- 
ffions:  i.  When  you  are  arrived  from 
a  Journey  immediately  draw  the  two 
Heel-nails  of  the  Fore-feet,  and  if  it 
be  a  large  Shooe,  then  four:  Two 
or  three  Days  after,  you  may  Blood 
him  in  the  Neck*  and  feed  him  for 
ten  or  twelve  Days,  only  with  wet 
Bran,  without  giving  him  any  Oats, 
but  keep  him  well  litter’d.  The  rea¬ 
fon  why  you  are  to  draw  the  Heel- 
nails  is,  becaufe  the  Feet  are  apt  to 
fwell  $  and  if  they  were  not  thus 
eafed  the  Shooes  would  prefs  and 
flraighten  them  too  much.  ’Tis  alfo 
advileable  to  Hop  them  with  Cow- 
dung  for  a  while,  but  do  not  take  the 
Shooes  off,  nor  pare  the  Feet,  be¬ 
caufe  the  Humours  are  drawn  down 
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by  that  means.  2.  The  following 
Bath  Will  be  very  ferviceable  for  pre- 
ferving  your  Horfe’s  Legs,  “  take  the 
44  Dung  of  a  Cow  or  Ox,  and  make 
44  it  thin  with  Vinegar,  fo  as  it  be 
44  but  of  the  Confidence  of  thick  Broth  ; 
44  and  having  added  a  handful  of 
44  fmall  Salt,  rub  his  Fore-legs  from 
the  Knees, and  Hind-legs  from  the  Gam¬ 
brels,  chafing  them  well  with  and 
againft  the  Hair,  thac  the  Remedy  may 
link  in  and  dick  to  thofe  Parts,  and 
that  they  may  be  all  'cover’d  over  with  j 
it  5  thus  leave  the  Horfe  till  Morning, 
not  wetting  his  Legs,  but  giving  him 
his  Water  that  Evening  in  a  Pail  • 
the  next  Morning  lead  him  to  the  Ri-j 
ver,  or  wafh  his  Legs  in  Well- Water,; 
which  is  alfo  very  good,  and  will] 
keep  them  from  Swelling.  5.  Thofe! 
Perfons,  who  to  recover  their  Horfe’s 
Feet  make  a  Hole,  which  they  fill  with 
moiden’d  Cow-dung,  and  keep  their 
Forefeet  in  it  during  the  fpace  of  a 
Month,  do  very  ill  •  becaufe  tho’  the 
continual  Moidure  that  iffues  from  the 
Dung  occafions  the  growing  of  the 
Hoof,  yet  it  dries  and  fhrinks  in  fo 
extremely  when  out  of  that  place,  that 
it  fplits  and  breaks  like  Glafs,  and  the 
Foot  immediately  draightens.  For 
’tis  certain  that  Cow-dung  (contrary 
to  the  Opinion  of  many  People)  fpoils 
a  Horfe’s  Hoofs;  ic  does  indeed  moiden 
the  Sole,  but  dries  up  the  Hoof,  which  is 
of  a  different  Nature  from  it.  In  order 
therefore  to  recover  a  Horfe’s  Feet,  in- 1 
dead  of  Cow-dung  fill  a  Hole  with 
wet  blew  Clay,  and  make  him  keep 
his  Fore. feet  in  it  for  a  Month.  4. 
For  a  Horfe  that  has  been  rid  fo  ex¬ 
tremely  hard  that  there  is  danger  of 
Found’ring,  fee  an  excellent  Remedy 
under  the  Head  Found'ring  in  the  Veet. 

Mod  Horfes  that  are  fatigu’d  or 
over-rid,  and  made  lean  by  long  Jour¬ 
neys  have  their  Flanks  alter’d  without 
being  purfy,  efpecially  vigorous  Hor¬ 
des  that  have  work’d  too  violently. 
There  is  no  better  Method  to  recover 
them,  than  to  give  each  of  them  in 
the  Morning  half  a  pound  of  Honey 
very  well  mingled  with  fcalded  Bran, 
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half  pound,  give  them  the  next  time 
a  whole  one,  and  af  erwards  two 
pounds  every  Day,  continuing  this 
Courfe  till  your  Horfes  are  empty, 
and  purge  kindly  with  ic  ;  but  as  foon 
as  you  perceive  that  their  Purging 
ce?fes,  forbear  to  give  them  any  more 
Honey  :  Or  you  may  adminider  Pow¬ 
der  of  Llquorijh  in  the  fcalded  Bran, 
for  a  confiderable  time ;  and  to  cool 
their  Blood,  it  will  not  be  improper 
to  let  them  have  three  or  four  Gliders : 
If  th  eir  Flanks  do  not  recover,  give 
them  the  Powder  for  Pur  five  Horfes  5 
which  fee  under  that  Article.  In  cafe 
the  Horfe  be  very  lean,  ’tis  expedient 
to  give  him  fome  wet  Bran  every  night 
over  and  above  his  Proportion  of 
Oars,  and  Grafs  is  alfo  extraordinary 
beneficial,  if  he  be  not  purfy.  If  ic 
be  a  Mare,  put  her  to  a  Horfe,  and  if 
die  never  had  a  Foal  before,  it  will 
inlarge  her  Belly.  Sometimes  exceffive 
Feeding  may  do  Horfes  more,  harm 
than  good,  by  rendring  them  fubjefr 
to  the  Farcy;  you  ihould  therefore  be 
cautious  in  giving  them  too  great  a 
quantity  at  a  Time,  and  take  a  little 
Blood  from  them  now  and  then.  When 
a  Horfe  begins  to  drink  heartily,  it  is 
a  certain  Sign  that  he  will  recover  in 
a  Ihort  time  ;  but  as  to  the  Method  of 
giving  him  Water  during  a  Journey. 
See  Watering  of  Horfes. 

JOURNEY-CHOPPERS,  Re¬ 
graters  or  Sellers  of  Yarn  by  Retail. 

IRELAND,  is  a  fruitful  and  no¬ 
ble  Ifland  on  the  Wed  of  Great  Britain, 
accounted  in  ancient  Times  for  large- 
nefs  and  Glory,  the  third  Ifland  of 
the  World,  and  then  called  the  Lejfer 
Britain.  It  extends  itfelf  400  Miles 
in  Length,  and  200  in  Breadth  ;  being 
bounded  on  the  Ead  by  the  tempeftu- 
ous  Irijl)  Sea,  between  ic  and  Great - 
Britain ,  from  which  ’tis  force  30 
Miles  didant  ;  on  the  Wed  by  the 
Vergir.ian  Ocean  ;  on  the  North  by 
the  Deucalidonian  Sea  ;  and  on  the 
South  by  the  Britifh  Ocean.  The 
Country  is  full  of  Woods,  Hills  ar.d 
Boggs,  die  Soil  rich  and  fertile,  espe¬ 
cially  as  to  Grafs  ;  and  therefore  it 
has  ever  abounded  in  Cattel,  which  is 
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its  mo  ft  ftaple  Commodity.  The  Air  1 
is  ever  temperate,  but  too  moift  to  be 
at  all  times  pleafant  and  healthful  — 
The  chief  Commodities  produc’d  in 
Ireland,  are  Wood,  Yarn,  ( excellent 
Goods  )  flax,  Hemp  ,  Linnen- Cloth , 
friz.es,  Trowfes,  Rugs,  Hides  i  Tallow , 
Honey,  Wax,  Herrings,  and  many  other 
for  s  of  Fill),  Pipe- ft  ayes,  Cattel,  (black 
and  white)  Salt-Beef,  Butter,  Cbeefe, 
Salt,  Wheat, ■( and  moft  kinds  of  other 
Grain)  Iron  and  Lead,  The  principal 
Towns  of  Trade,  are  Dublin,  Kinfale, 
Cork  ,G  allow  ay,  Limerick,  Drogheda,  &c. 

IRON,  a  Metal  that  is  very  full 
of  Pores,  and  compounded  of  a  vitri- 
olick  Salt,  Sulphur  and  Earth. 

IRON-MOULDS,  certain  yel¬ 
low  Lumps  of  Earth  or  Stone,  found 
in  Chalk-pits  about  the  Cbiltern  in 
Oxfordshire,  which  are  really  a  kind  of 
indigefted  Iron-Oar. 

IRON-OAR  and  IRON-WORKS* 
of  thefe  we  have  feveral,  particularly 
at  the  Foreft  of  Dean  in  Glocefterftjire, 
where  the  Oar  is  found  in  great  abun¬ 
dance,  differing  much  In  Colour  , 
Weight  and  Goodnefs,  The  beft 
call’d  Brufb  Oar  is  of  a  blewifn  Co¬ 
lour,  very  ponderous,  and  full  of  little 
fhining  Specks,  like  Grains  of  Silver  * 
this  affords  the  greateft  quantity  of 
Iron,  but  being  melted  alone  produ¬ 
ces  a  Metal  very  fhort  and,  brittle, 
and  therefore  not  fo  fit  for  common 
ufe.  For  the  remedying  thereof,  the 
Workmen  make  ufe  of  another  fort  of 
Material  term’d  Cinder,  that  is  nothing 
elfe  but  the  Rei'ufe  of  the  Oar,  af¬ 
ter  the  Metal  has  been  extracted  * 
and  which  being  mingled  with  the 
other,  in  a  due  quantity,  gives  it  the 
excellent  temper  of  Toughnefs,  that 
caufes  tliis  Iron  to  be  preferred  before 
any  other  brought  from  foreign  Parts 

After  they  have  provided  their  Ore, 
their  firft  Work  is  to  calcine  it,  which 
is  done  in  Kilns,  much  after  the  Fa- 
fhion  of  our  ordinary  "Lime-kilns  * 
thefe  they  fill  up  to  the  top  with  Coal 
and  Ore,  ftratum  fuper  ftratum,  i.  e. 
one  Layer  upon  another  ,  and  lo  put¬ 
ting  Fire  to  the  bottom,  they  let  it 
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burn  till  the  Coal  be  wafted,  and  then 
renew  the  Kilps  with  frelhOre  and 
Coal,  in  the  fame  manner  as  before : 
This  is  done  without  Fufion  of  the 
Metal,  and  fierves  to  confume  the  more 
droffy  part  of  the  Ore,  and  to  make 
it  malleable,  fupplying  the  beating  and 
waffling  that  are  us’d  to  other  Metals. 
From  hence  they  carry  it  to  their 
Furnaces,  which  are  built  of  Brick  or 
Stone,  about  twenty  four  Foot  fquare 
on  the  out- fide,  and  near  thirty  Foot 
in  Height  *  within,  not  above  eight 
or  ten  Foot  over,  where  ’tis  wideft, 
which  is  about  the  middle  *  the  top 
and  bottom  having  a  narrow  compafs, 
much  like  the  fiiape  of  an  Egg  :  Be¬ 
hind  the  Furnace  are  fix’d  two  huge 
pair  of  Bellows,  the  Nofes  of  which 
meet  at  a  little  hole  near  the  bottom  * 
thefe  are  compreffed  together  by  cer¬ 
tain  buttons,  plac’d  on  the  Axis  of  a 
very  large  Wheel,  which  is  turifd 
about  by  Water,  in  the  manner  of  an 
Over-ffiot-Mill :  As  foon  as  thefe  But¬ 
tons  are  Aid  off,  the  Bellows  are  raifed 
again  by.  the  Counterpoife  of  Weights, 
whereby  they  are  made  to  play  alter¬ 
natively,  die  one  going  its  blaft,  all 
die  time  the  other  is  riling. 

At  fir  ft  they  fill  tbofe  Furnaces  with 
Ore  and  Cinder,  intermixt  with  Few- 
el,  which  in  thefe  Works  is  always 
of  Charcoal,  laying  them  hollow  at 
the  bottom,  diac  they  may  more  eafi- 
Ty  take  fire,  but  after  they  are  once 
kindled  the  Materials  run  together  in¬ 
to  a  hard  Cake,  or  Lump,  which  is 
luftained  by  the  faffiion  of  the  Fur¬ 
nace  *  and  through  this  die  Metal,  as 
it  meets, trickles  down  into  the  Recei¬ 
vers,  fet  at  the  bottom,  where  there  is 
a  paffage  open,  by  which  the  Men  take 
away  the  Scum  and  Drofs,  and  let  out 
.the  Metal  as  they  fee  occafion.  Before 
die  Mouth  of  the  Furnace  lies  a  great 
Bed  of  Sand, where  they  make  furrows 
of  die  Shape  into  which  they  would 
have  dieir  Iron  caft.  As  foon  as  the 
Receivers  are  full,  they  let  in  the 
Metal,  which  is  made  fo  very  fluid,  by 
die  violence  of  the  Fire,  that  it  not 
only  runs  to  a  confiderable  diftance, 
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but  Panels  afterwards  boiling  for  a 
good  while. 

When  the  Furnaces  are  once  at 
work,  they  keep  them  conftaruly  em¬ 
ployed  for  many'Mohths  together,  ne¬ 
ver  fuffering  the  Fire  to  flacken  Night 
nor  Day,  but  (HIT  lupplying  the  waft¬ 
ing  of  the  Fuel,  and  other  Materials 
with  frefn,  poured  in  at  the  top  5 
Charcoal  is  ufed  altogether  to  this 
work,  for  Sea-Coal  will  not  do  : 
From  thefe  Furnaces,  the  Workmen 
bring  their  Sows  and  Biggs  of  Iron  (as 
they  call  them)  to  their  Forges,  of 
which  there  are  two  forts,  tho’  (land¬ 
ing  together  under  the  fame  Roof, 
one  being  call’d  their  Tinary ,  and  the 
other  the  Chafery ,  which  fee,  as  alfo 
Steel- Making. 

IRRIGATION,  the  watering 
of  a  Meadow,  Garden,  &c. 

IRRORATION,  a  bedewing, 
or  befprinkling  of,  a  Plant. 

I  S  A  BELLA,  a  fort  of  Colour 
between  White  and  Yellow.  See  Co¬ 
lours  of  a  Horfe. 

ISINGGLASS,  a  white  Glew 
made  of  the  Skin, Tail, Fins, Stomach  and 
Guts  of  the  Fifh  Hufe,  which  is  a  Pifh 
without  Bones,  or  Scales,  except  one 
in  the  Head,  of  a  prodigious  bignefs, 
being  twenty  four  Foot  long,  and 
weighing  about  four  hundred  Weight. 
Now  thefe  parts  of  the  Fifh  are  ta¬ 
ken  and  boiled  in  Water  till  all  of 
them  be  diftblved  that  will  diifolve  5 
then  the  glewy  Liquor  is  (trained,  and 
fee  by  to  cool.  Afterwards,  all  the 
Fat  is  carefully  taken  off,  and  the 
Liquor  itfelf  boiled  to  a  juft  con- 
fiftency,  which  is  cut  into  pieces,  and 
formed  imo  Collars,  then  hung  upon 
a  firing,  and  thoroughly  dried. 

ITALY,  including  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Venice,  with  the  Iflands, 
is  a  Country  as  big  as  one  and  an 
half  of  England ,  being  divided  into 
twelve  Provinces,  befides  the  lfles  of 
Sicily ,  Sardinia ,  and  Corjica  ;  The  Ca¬ 
pital  City  is  Rome  ;  but  the  chief  for 
Trade,  are,  Leghorn,  Venice ,  Meffina , 
Genova,  ’and  Taler  mo  :  The  principal 
Commodities  it  produces,  are,  Sarfe- 
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nete,  Velvets,  Tajfety,  Tuft fans,  Cloath 
of  Gold  and  Silver,  Wine,  Cottons ,  Cur¬ 
rants,  Rice,  Raw- Silk,  Allum ,  Vitriol , 
fine  Giajs ,  Grograms ,  Throw n-Si Ik,  Sat- 
tin ,  Corn ,  Oil ,  <5cC, 

ITCH,  a  Diftemper  in  Cattci 
that  comes  either  for  want  of  good 
Dreffmg,  or  is  catched  from  others, 
or  elfe  it  may  proceed  from  ill  Wa- 
der  and  Choler  in  the  Veins;1  For  the 
cure,  walh  and  chafe  your  Bead  well 
with  his  own  Urine  made  warm,  and 
mixt  with  old  fait  Butter  ;  or  anoint 
him  with  Oil,  Rofin  and  White-wine 
melted  together  ;  fome  do  it  with 
Pifs,  Salt,  and  the  juice  of  Mari¬ 
golds,  all  well  mingled. 

ITCH,  Blood-running.  See  Blood * 
running  Itch  and  Ebullition  of  the 
Blood. 

JUCCA,  Indian ,  a  Plant  that  hast 
a  large  tuberous  Root  and  Fibres, 
whence  Tprings  a  great  round  Tuft  of 
hard*  long,  hollow,  green  Leaves, 
with  points  as  (harp  as  Thorns;  always 
remaining  r  its  Flowers  confift  of 
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fix  Leaves,  the  three  outward  Veined 
on  the  backs,  frond  the  bottom  to  the 
middle,  with  a  reddilh  blnfh  upon 
the  white  ;  but  they  foon  fall  away 
without  Reding  with  us.  This  Plant 
muft  be  fet  in  a  large  fquare  Box, 
wide,  and  deep  filled  with  good  rich 
Earth,  Houfed  in  Winter,  and  de¬ 
fended  from  Profts. 

JUCKING.T1ME,  the  Seafon 
of  going  to  the  haunts  of  Partridges 
very  early  in  the  Morning,  or  in  the 
clofe  of  the  Evening  ;  there  to  liften 
for  the  calling  of  the  Cock-Partridge, 
which  will  be  very  loud,  with  no 
final!  eagernefs,  and  will  make  the 
Hen  anfwer  him,  fo  that  they’ll  foon 
come  together,  as  may  eafily  be 
known  by  their  chattering  and  re- 
joyeing  Notes  ;  Whereupon  you  may 
take  your  range  about  them,  drawing 
in  by  little  and  little  to  the  place 
where  you  heard  them  Juck. 

JUDAS-TREE,  a  Tree  with 
broad  Leaves,  fomewhat  like  tbofe  of 
the  Apricock,  growing  in  the  Hedges 
of  Spain  and  Italy  :  It  yields  a  fine 
Ee  i  pur* 
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purplifh,  bright,  red  Bloffom  in  the 
bpring,  and  is  encreafed  by  Layers 
or  Suckers. 

JUG,  a  fort  of  earthen  Pot  or 
Pitcher  to  hold  Drink,  &c.  Alfo  a 
Country- word  for  a  Common  ,  Pafture 
or  Meadow. 

JUKE,  the  fame  as  Ink  ;  which 
fee. 

To  JUKE  or  JUG,  to  pearch  or 
rooft,  as  a  Hawk  and  other  Birds 
do. 

JULY,  the  fifth  Month  of  the 
Year  in  reckoning  from  March  ; 
whence  it  was  at  firft  call’d  Quintilis , 
but  afterwards  had  its  Name  chang’d 
in  honour  of  Julius  Cfifar,  the  firft 
Emperor  of  'Rome.  Now  is  the  ge¬ 
neral  time  for  Hay-Making  in  the 
Country  ;  and  there  no  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  fair  Weather  is  to  be  1  oft  : 
The  Head-lands  are  to  be  Mowed  ; 
and  Tri  fallow  where  the  Land  re¬ 
quires  it  ;  gather  the  Fimble  or  ear- 
lieft  Hemp,  and  Fax  ;  ftill  carry 
forth  Marl,  Lime  and  Manure :  Bring 
home  Timber,  Fuel,  and  other  Mate¬ 
rials  •  and  fow  Hemp-feed  :  If  the 
feafon  be  very  dry  ;  the  Watering  of 
Hops  will  very  much  advantage  them, 
and  make  them  the  more  fruitful  5 
but  if  raoift,  renew  and  cover  the 
Hills  again  with  frefh  Mould. 

As  for  the  Orchard  and  Olitory 
Garden,  and  the  Works  to  be  done 
therein,  young  planted  Trees  and 
Layers  are  to  be  watered  ;  Apricocks 
and  Peaches  repruned,  faving  as  many 
of  the  young  likelieft  (hoots  as  are 
well  placed  ;  for  the  prefen t  Bearers 
commonly  perifh,  the  new  ones  luc- 
ceeding  5  which  are  to  be  cut  clofe 
and  even  :  Clear  your  Wall-Hruit  of 
fuperfluous  Heads,  which  hinder  from 
the  Sun,  but  let  it  be  done  difcreetly, 
as  alfo  your  Vines.  It  were  now 
neceffary,  (efpecially  while  the  Fruit 
is  either  forming,  or  requires  filling, 
and  before  the  Seafon  be  very  dry) 
to  give  plentiful  refrefhment  to  the 
Mural  Fruit-Trees,  pouring  it  lea- 
furely  into  holes,  made  with  a  wood¬ 
en  pointed  (take,  at  a  competent  di-; 
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ftance  from  the  Stem  ;  fo  as  not  to 
touch,  or  wound  any  of  the  Roots  ; 
and  the  Stake  may  be  left  in  the  holes 
for  a  time,  or  fill  the  fame  with 
Mould  again  ;  thus  may  the  Vines  be 
fed  with  Blood,  that  is  fweet,  and 
mingled  with  Water  :  But  this  and 
the  like  Summer  refrelhments  are  to 
be  given  only  in  the  Morning  and  E- 
vening.  Towards  the  latter  end  of 
the  Month,  the  Vine-yards  are  to  be 
vilited  again,  and  the  Exuberant  fhoots, 
at  the  fecond  joynt  above  the  Fruit, 
flopped,  if  not  finifhed  before  ;,  but 
yet  not  fo  as  to  expofe  it  to  the 
Sun  without  fome  Umbrage  :  Inocu¬ 
lating  may  now  alfo  be  begun  5  and 
diligent  care  is  alfo  to  be  ufed  to 
pick  up  the  Snails  from  under  the 
Leaves  of  Wall-Trees,  they  flicking 
commonly  above  the  Fruit  :  That 
which  is  bitten  muft  not  be.  pulled  off, 
for  they  will' certainly  then  begin  a- 
gain.  Cut  off  the  Stocks  of  fuch 
Flowers  as  have  done  bloffoming,  and 
cover  their  Roots  with  new  fat 
Earth. 

Many  forts  of  Seeds  are  now  ga¬ 
ther’d,  and  Endive  is  Town  for  the 
provifton  of  Autumn  and  Winter;  as- 
alfo  Royal-Lcttice ,  fome  Chibbols  and 
white  Beets  are  ftill  continued  to  be 
Sown  for  Autumn  ;  and  fome  few 
Radifhes  in  cool  places,  or  fuch  as  are 
extremely  well  water’d,  to  have  them 
fit  to  eat  at  the  beginning  of  Auguft. 
Remove  Jong-fided  Cabbages  planted 
in  May .  to  head  in  Autumn  ;  this 
being  the  beft  Cabbage  in  the  World,; 
and  it  muft  not  be  forgot  to  cut  off 
all  rotten  and  putrified  Leaves  from 
the  Cabbages,  which  other  wife  will 
infeft  both  Earth  and  Air.  Such 
Kitchen  Herbs  as  are  defigned  for 
Seed,  muft  be  let  to  run  into  it. 
The  middle  of  this  Month  is  the 
laft  time  for  fowing  fquare  Peafe, 
that  there  may  be  fome  to  fpend  in 
Ottober,  and  about  the  fame  time  be¬ 
gin  to  lay  Cloye-Gi  Hi  flowers,  and  Car¬ 
nations,  if  their  Branches  be  ftrong 
enough  to  bear  it,  otherwife  you 
muft  ftay  till  Augufl,  or  the  middle 
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of  September  ;  efpecial  regard  is  (fill 
to  be  had  to  the  weeding  and  clean- 
fing  part,  beginning  the  work  of  Hoe 
ing  as  foon  as  ever  they  begin  to 
peep,  by  which  means  you’ll  rid  more 
in  a  few  Hours,  than  afterwards  in  a 
whole  Day. 

The  Entrance  of  -your  Bees  muff 
alfo  now  be  a  little  ftraighcen’d  5  help¬ 
ing  them  to  kill  their  Drones,  if 
you  obferve  too  many  of  them  ;  fet 
the  new-invented  Curcubit-glaffes  of 
Beer  mingled  with  Honey,  to  entice 
the  Wafps,  Elies,  &c.  that  wafle 
your  ftore :  Alfo  hang  Bottles  of  the 
lame  mixture  near  the  red  Roman  ATe • 
flavines,  and  other  tempting  Fruits 
and  Flowers,  for  the  deftroying  of 
them,  elfe  they  many  times  invade 
your  beft  Fruit  5  wherefore  fet  up 
Hoofs  of  Neats-Feets,  for  the  Ear¬ 
wigs,  and  remember  to  cleanfe  and 
fhake  them  out  at  Noon,  when  they 
conftantly  repair  for  Shade  ^  Neither 
fliould  lefs  diligence  be  us’d  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Ants,  which,  above  all  In¬ 
fers,  attack  the  Orange-flower  5-  by 
calling  fcalding  Brine  on  their  Hills, 
and  other  Receptacles :  The  Apples 
now  in  prime  are,  Deux-Ans,  Pippins , 
Winter-Ruffetings,  and  Rew- Apples, 
Cinnamon- Apples,  the  Red  and  White 
Jennetting,  the  Margaret- Apple,  &c. 
The  Pears  are,  the  Primate,  RujJet- 
Pears ,  Green  Chefil-Pears,  Orange- 
Pear,  Cuijje- Madame,  Pear l- Pear,  &c. 
Cherries  are  likewife  plentiful,  filch 
as  Carnation,  Morelia,  Great-Bearer, 
Morocco-Cherries ,  Agriot ,  and  the  like  ^ 
with  Apricocks  and  fome  Peaches,  as 
the  Nutmeg,  Ifabella ,  Perfian,  New- 
ington,  Violet,  Mufcat,  and  Rambouil- 
let  ♦  befides  liore  of  Plums,  as 
the  yellow  Plum,  Primordial ,  My- 
robalan ,  the  red,  blew  and  Amber, 
Violet,  Damafcen,  Denny-Damafcen, 
and  Pear-plums ,  Damask-Violet,  or 
Chejjon-plums,  Abricock-plum ,  Cinna¬ 
mon-plum,  the  King’s  Plum ,  and  ma¬ 
ny  more  ;  befides  Goole-berries,  Ras- 
berries,  Straw-berries,  Currants,  &c . 
The  firft  Figs  alfo  now  come  on  y 
with  Artichokes  in  abundance  5-  great 
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fiore  of  Cabbages ,  Melons,  Cucumbers* 
and  all  forts  of  Sallets  :  But  fome 
white  Endive,  and  Radifhes  are  fown 
about  this  time. 

As  to  the  management  of  the  Par¬ 
terre,  and  Flower-Garden,  with  what 
is  to  be  done  therein  this  Month  ; 
Stocks,  and  other  woody  Plants  and 
Flowers  are  to  be  flipped  ^  from  hence-* 
forward  till  Michaelmas ,  Gillifl  owers 
and  Carnations  may  be  laid  for  en- 
creafe,  not  leaving  above  two  or  three 
fpindles  for  Flowers,  the  Buds  to  be 
nipped  off ;  and  they  fhould  be  efta- 
blifhed  againft  Winds,  with  Props, 
Cradles,  Claws,  or  Hoofs  :  Plant  fix 
or  eight  Layers  in  a  pot  to  fave  room 
in  Winter  •  let  them  be  well  kept  from 
too  much  Rain,  yet  water’d  in 
Drought,  fparing  their  Leaves :  If  it 
prove  too  wet,  the  Pots  muff  be  laid 
fide-long,  and  thofe  are  to  be  fhaded, 
which  blow  from  the  Afternoon- 
Sun-  Young  Planted  Shrubs  and  Lay¬ 
ers  ought  to  be  water’d,  efpecially  A- 
momum ,  which  can  hardly  be  refrefh- 
ed  too  often  ;  and  it  requires  abun¬ 
dance  of  comport,  as  do  likewife  Myr¬ 
tle  and  great  Trees  ^  Clip  Box,  &c. 
after  Rain  in  Parterre  s,  Knots ,  and 
Compartment,  if  need  be,  graft  by  ap¬ 
proach,  and  inoculate  Jafmins,  0- 
ranges,  and  other  choiceft  Shrubs. 
Tranfplant  Cyclamens ,  Tulips,  and 
Bulbs,  cutting  off,  and  trimming  their 
Fibres^  but  do  not  fepara'e  the  Off- 
fets  of  the  Lips  till  the  Mother* Bulb 
be  fully  dry.  Tulip  feeds  may  now 
be  gathered,  but  they  muff  be  left  to 
lye  in  pods,  fo  may  Cyclamen-Seeds, 
and  fowed  prefentiy  in  Pots  remove 
feedling-Croc«.<\s  fowed  in  September , 
conftantly  at  this  Seafon  :  Anemonies 
and  Ranunculus’s ,  Crocus’ s,  Crown- Im¬ 
perial,  Perfian  Iris ,  Fritillaria,  and 
Cole  hie  urns  may  be  taken  up,  but  the 
three  laft  muff  be  planted  forthwith  : 
Take  up  the  Gladiolus  now  Yearly  • 
the  blades  being  dry,  or  ehe  their 
Off-fets  will  poifon  the  Ground  ;  To¬ 
wards  the  latter  end  of  the  Month, 
ufe  your  Orange-Trees  as  di  retted  in 
1  May,  and  let  the  Gravel- W'alks,  &c. 
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Seafon,  witli  j  dice.  Vines  may  be  alfo  cleanfed  of 
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be  water’d  in  the  dried 
Lime,  Brine,  Pot-afties,  ("which  is, 
the  very  bed  of  all,  becaufe  it  deftroys 
the  Worm?  and  improves  the  Graft 
which  mod  other  applications  morti¬ 
fy)  and  Water,  or  a  ducoftion  oh  To¬ 
bacco- Refute,  to  deftroy  both  Worm's 
and  Weeds,  of  which  it  will  cure 
them  for  feme  Years:  The  Flowers 
produced  now  are  numerous,  and  much 
the  fame  for  Kind,  as  thole  that  came 
up  in  the  preceding  Month, 

JULY-F LOWERS.  See  Gllli- 
flowers. 

JUMENT,  a  Labouring  Bead,  a* 
ny  fort  us’d  for  Tillage  or  Carriage  * 
as  Horfts,  Oxen,  drc. 

JUNAME S,  (in  Husbandry)  Land 
fown  witli  the  fame  Grain,  it  was 
fow’d  with  the  foregoing  Year, 

JUNE}  a  fhower  in  this  Month 
is  feafonable,  and  the  Country  Man’s 
Work  therein,  chiefly  is  to  wafh  and 
fliear  his  Sheep  }  in  forward  Mea¬ 
dows  to  Mow  Grafs  for  Hay,  to  cad 
Mud  out  of  Ditches,  Pools,  or  Ri  j 
vers  ^  if  the  Weather  be  hot  to  fal¬ 
low  Wheat-Land,  to  carry  Marl, 
Lime  and  Manure  of  what  kind  foe- 
ver,  to  the  Land  ;  to  bring  home 
Coals,  and  other  necelfary  Fuel  fetcht 
afar  off,  before  the  Teams  are  bufy 
at  the  Hay  Flawed  *  to  Weed  Corn, 
Sow  Rape  and  Cole-feed,  as  alfo 
Turnep-feed*  to  mind  the  Sheep,  left, 
they  be  taken  with  the  Rot  5  and 
this  is  the  bed  time  to  raile  Swine  for 
Breeders  *  you  are  now  to  dig  Ground 
where  you  intend  an  Hop  Garden, 
and  bind  fiich  Bops  to  the  Poles,  as 
the  Wind  has  ftiaken  off  *  and  ftnee 
Yis  feafonable  for  Bees  to  fwarm 
plentifully,  you  are  to  be  vigilant  o- 
ver  them.  The  bufinefs  of  the  Or¬ 
chard  and  Qlitory  Garden,  is  to  in¬ 
oculate  Peaches,  Aprieocks,  Cher¬ 
ries,  Plums,  Apples,  Pears,  &c. 
more  efpecially  Cherries  and  great 
Trees,  upon  Wood  of  two  Years 
growth,  which  are  cut  three  or  four 
Inches  from  the  place  where  the 
Scutcheon  is  to  be  fet  5  the  bed  time 
.  for  this  always  being  before  the  Sol- 


exuberant  Branches  and  Tendrels,  .by 
cropping,  (not  cutting)  and  hopping 
the  lecond  Joynr,  immediately  above 
the  Fruit,  and  feme  of  the  under 
Branches  which  bear  no  Fruit,  efpe¬ 
cially  in  young  Vineyards,  when  they 
fird  begin  to  bear,  and  thence  for¬ 
wardbringing  up  the  red  to  the  Props  * 
Trees  lately  planted  mud  be  water’d, 
and  moift  half-  rotten  Fern  put  about 
the  foot  of  their  Stems,  having  firft 
cleared  them  of  Weeds,  and  a  little 
dirred  the  Earth*  But  farther,  to 
prevent  the  falling  both  of  Blofforu 
and  Fruit  before  their  maturity,  thro’ 
the  exceffivenefs  of  heat  *  place  a 
Velfel  of  impregnated  Water  near  the 
Stem  of  the  Tree,  and  wrap  a  rea- 
fonabie  long  piece  of  Flannel,  or  o- 
ther  Woollen  or  Linnen  Clout  about 
it,  letting  one  end  thereof  hang  in 
the  Water  *  whereby  the  moidure  a- 
feending,  will  be  fucked  through  the 
very  Bark,  and  confequently  nourifh 
and  invigorate  the  Tree  to  reproduce 
its  former  verdure  5  the  Water  fhould 
be  fupplied  as  there  is  occalion,  and 
no  longer,  led  it  fob  the  Stem  too 
much.  It  is  alfo  to  be  remarked, 
that  flek  Trees,  as  Orange,  &c.  be¬ 
ing  often  impaired  by  Removes,  Car¬ 
riage,  ill  handling,  or  other  wife,  are 
frequently  recovered  in.  this  Seafon 
by  a  Milk-Diet,  that  is,  diluting 
them  with  a  portion  of  Milk  arid  Wa¬ 
ter  difcreetly  adminider'd,  as  you 
And  amendment  *  fome  times  alfo  by 
plunging  them  in  the  hot  Bed,  or  by 
letting  the  Tree  down  into  a  Pit  a- 
bout  five  Foot  deep,  and  covering  the 
Head  and  other  parts  of  it  above  with 
a  glazed  Frame.  Ply  Weeding,  be¬ 
gin  to  dedroy  Infers,  lay  Hoofs, 
Canes,  and  tempting  Baits,  and  ga¬ 
ther  Snails  after  Rain,  &c.  You 
may  continue  to  fow  Endive  and  fyr 
MOtf-Lettice*  plant  Leeks  in  Holes,  or 
Trenches,  fix  Inches  deep  *  Replant 
Beet,  or  Criards,..  in  order 
them  good  to  eat  in  Autumn  * 
are  bed  placed  in  the  void  Ipace  be¬ 
tween  the  Artichoke- ranks  at  a  Fooe 

and 
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4»nd  a  half’s  distance  one  from  ano¬ 
ther  :  Delay  not  to  dip  aid  the  Palli- 
fadoes  and  Edgings  of  Box,  fo  as 
they  may  be  all  furnifhed  at  Midfum- 
mer  at  fartheft,  and  have  time  to  fhoot 
out  again  before  Autumn  :  All  Seeds 
fown  in  the  Kitchen- Garden,  mull  be 
liberally  watered,  Grofs  Soils  are  of¬ 
ten  to  be  ftirred  and  manured,  that 
they  may  not  have  time  to  grow  hard 
and  chop*  for  there  commonly  is  an 
univerfal  Manuring,  or  ftirring  be¬ 
llowed  upon  all  Gardens  in  this  Sea- 
fon ;  and  the  beft  time  to  ftir  dry 
Ground  in,  is  either  before  or  after 
Rain,  that  the  Water  may  the  more 
readily  penetrate  the  bottom,  before 
the  great  heat  comes  to  change  it  in¬ 
to  Vapours  }  as  for  ftrong  and  moift 
Soils,  hot  and  dry  Weather  is  to  be 
waited  for,  to  dry  and  heat,  before 
they  are  moved  :  Some  make  Dikes 
to  carry  away  the  gluts  of  Water 
that  about  this  time  fall  in  hafty 
Storms,  a-crofs  the  fquares }  elpeci- 
ally  if  the  Ground  be  light,  but  if 
too  ftrong,  the  Waters  are  drained 
out  of  the  fquares  :  Tulip- Roots  are 
taken  up  out  of  the  Ground  at  the 
end  of  this  Month,  their  Leaves  be¬ 
ing  then  withered,  French-beans  ^ dis¬ 
branched,  and  Peafe  fowed  to  have 
them  fit  to  eat  in  September. 

The  Produ&s  of  this  Month  are  a- 
bundant }  the  Apples  are,  the  Jen¬ 
neting-Pippin,  John- Apple,  Rohillard , 
Red  Fenouil ,  Sic.  French  :  The  Pears, 
the  Maudlin  (firft  ripe)  Madera,  Green- 
Royal ,  St.  Laurence- Pear,  &c.  and  the 
Cherries  are,  the  Duke,  Flanders, 
Heart ,  both  Black  and  Red  5  the 
Lube-Ward ,  Early -Flanders,  the  Com¬ 
mon  Cherry,  Spanijb  Black ,  Naples- 
Cherry ,  Sic.  There  is  alfo  plenty  of 
Strawberries,  Currants,  Goofeberries , 
Artichokes ,  Beets ,  thards ,  Peafe ,  Gar¬ 
den-beans ,  Mujhrooms,  Melons  and  Cu¬ 
cumbers  }  belides  a  great  many  fine, 
or  fweet  and  ftrong  Rented,  or  Aro¬ 
ma  tick  Herbs,  as  Time,  Savoury,  Hyf- 
fdp.  Lavender ,  Sic.  as  alfo  Medicinal 
Her^s,  Roman  Letttces ,  white  Mefange- 
Xettices ,  Genoa- Lettices,  and  Purflain . 
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Now  for  the  Parterre  and  Flower- 
Garden,  the  hufinefs  there  is  to  trans¬ 
plant  Autumnal  Cydamines  if  you 
would  change  their  places,  to  take  up 
Iris  Chalcedonica  ;  to  gather  the  ripe 
Seeds  of  Flowers  worth  the  faving,  as 
of  choiceft  oriental  Jacynth,  marcijfus , 
(the  two  leffer,  pale  Spurious  Daffo¬ 
dils  of  a  white  green,  often  produce 
Rarities)  Auricula's,  Crows  feet.  Sic. 
and  they  muff  be  preferved  dry  :  As 
for  Carnations ,  they  are  to  be  shaded 
from  |the  Afternoon-Sun.  Some  An¬ 
nual  Flowers  may  now  be  fown  to 
flower  in  the  later  Months, 'and  Gil- 
liflowers  begun  to  be  laid  the  rareft 
Anemonies  and  Ranunculus's  rnuft  be 
taken  up  aRer  Rain,  if  feafonable, 
and  the  Roots  are  to  be  dried  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  Month  $  but  in 
the  middle  thereof,  Jeffamins ,  Rofes , 
and  lome  other  rare  Shrubs  are  to  be 
inoculated,  as  2.K0  Anemony- feeds  fown. 
Water  the  Pots  of  Narci jf us  of  Japan  : 
Stop  fome  of  the  Scabious  from  run* 
ning  to  Seed  the  firft  Year,  by  remo¬ 
ving  them,  and  the  Year  following, 
they’ll  produce  excellent  Flowers  } 
now  may  alfo  be  taken  up  all  fuch 
Plants,  Flowers,  and  Roots,  as  do 
not  well  endure  out  of  the  Ground, 
and  replanted  again  immediately,  fuel! 
as  the  Barley -tyc  Famine,  Oriental  ja¬ 
cinth,  and  other  bulbous  Jacinths,  1- 
m,  Fritillary ,  Crown-Imperial,  Marta - 
gon,  Mufcaris,  and  Dens  Ganinm  : 
Slips  of  Myrtle  fet  in  fome  cool  and 
moift  place,  do  now  frequently  take 
Root }  alfo  Cytifus- Branches  will  be 
multiplied  by  flips  in  a  moift  place, 
fuch  as  are  a  handful  long  of  that 
Spring,  but  neither  by  Seeds  or  Lay¬ 
ers  :  Your  Aviary  is  now  to  be  well 
looked  after  •  for  the  Birds  grow 
Tick  of  their  Feathers,  and  therefore 
they  are  to  be  affifted  with  Emulftons 
of  the  cooler  Seeds  bruifed  in  their 
Water,  as  Melons,  Cucumbers,  Sic.  alfo 
give  thkm  Succory,  Beets ,  Ground fel. 
Chick-weed,  frefh  Gravel  and  Earth. 

It  would  be  ‘  endlefs  to  enumerate 
the  Flowers  in  prime  now  afforded, 
as  well  td  garnith  Difhes,  as  to  let 
E  e  4  -V  I  out 
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out  Flower-pots  and  other  Ornaments, 
there  being  fo  very  many  of  one  Spe¬ 
cies  produced  ?  as  for-  inftance,  Pop¬ 
pies  of  all  Colours,  White,  Pale, 
Violet,  Flefh  colour’d,  or  Carnation, 
Slime-eolour’d,  Purple-violet-colourd, 
and  punached,  or  ftr.iped  \  fo  that 
the  red  mud  be  palled  over  $  only  in 
refpeff  of  Cabbages,  it  is  to  be  nored, 
that  fome  of  them  already  begin  to 
be  feen. 

JUN  ET  IN  or  JENNETING, 
an  Apple  much  efteemed,  as  well  up¬ 
on  account  of  its  early  ripening,  as 
for  its  plea  fa  nt  Tafte. 

JUNIPER,  a  Shrub,  of  which 
there  are  three  forts,  Male,  Female 
and  Dwarf:  The  Wood  of  a  yellow 
Colour,  if  cut  in  March ,  is  as  fweet 
as  Cedar ,  whereof  ’tis  counted  a  fpu- 
rious  kind,  and  being  burnt  perfumes 
the  Air.  Juniper-trees  may  be  raifed 
of  Seeds,  neither  Watering  nor  Dung¬ 
ing  the  Soil  ?  yet  they’ll  peep  in  two 
Months  after  fowing,  and  if  manag’d 
like  Cyprefs  will  make  fine  Standards. 
To  make  this  Tree  grow  tall, 
prune  and  cleanfe  it  to  the  very  Stem, 
the  Male  Bed?  loofening  the  Earth 
about  the  Roots  difcreetly,  makes  it 
thrive  much  in  a  little  time,  and 
fpre^d  into  a  Bufh  fit  for  many  pretty 
Imployments. —  It  may  be  formed  in 
to  beautiful  and  ufeful  Hedges,  and 
all  grow  td  a  confiderable  height  : 
They  may  very  properly  be  fet  where 
Cypreffes  do  not  profper  fo  well,  in 
fuch  Gardens  and  Courts  as  are  o- 
pen  to  the  Eddy  Winds,  which  dif- 
colour  the  Juniper  when  they  blow 
.Eaderly,  but  conflantly  recovers  again 
Ic  may  likewife  be  dipt  into  any 
form,  and  delights  in  a  gravelly  Soil. 
The  Berries,  befides  a  tolerable  Pep¬ 
per,  afford  one  of  the  mod  univerfal 
Remedies  in  the  World  to  the  crazy 
Forefter  -7  being  f wallowed,  they  in- 
■fiaritly  appeafe  the  Wind-Colick,  and 
in  a  Decoffion  are  mod  foveraign  a- 
gainft  an  inveterate  Cough?  they  are 
alfo  of  rare  effect  when  deeped  in 
Beer.  The  Water  is  a  lingular  fpe- 
cifick  agaiud  the  Gravel  in  the  Reins  : 
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An  Eleffuary  is  alfo  made  of  it, 
which  is  good  againd  the  Stone, 
Rheum,  Pbihifick ,  Dropfy ,  Jaundice, 
inward  Irnpoftumes ,  Palfe,  Gout  and 
P/ague,  taken  in  Venice- Treacle.  And 
farther,  an  excelient  Varnifh  is  pre¬ 
par’d  of  the  Nuts,  for  Figures, 
Wood- work,  and  to  preferve  polifh’d 
Iron  from  Rud.  The  Gum  of  Juni~ 
per  is  good  to  rub  on  Parchment  to 
make  it  bear  Ink,  and  Coals  made 
of  the  Wood,  endure  the  longed  of 
any,  fo  that  if  rak’d  up  in  Embers, 
they’ll  keep  Fire  Twelve-Months.  If 
the  Tree  arrive  to  full  growth  the 
Timber  is  proper  for  many  curious 
Works,  Tables,  Cheds,  fmall  Car¬ 
vings,  and  Images,  Spoons  wholefome 
for  the  Mouth,  Spits  to  Road  Meat 
on,  to  which  it  gives  an  excellent 
Tade.  Ladly,  we  read  of  fome  fo 
large  as  to  have  made  Beams  and  Raf¬ 
ters. 

JUSTICEor  JUSTICER,  an 
Officer  appointed  by  the  King  or  Com¬ 
mon-wealth,  to  do  Right  by  way  of 
Judgment. 

^  JUSTICE,  or  Chief  Juft  ice  of 
the  Common  Pleas ,  is  he  who  with 
his  Affidants  hears  and  determines  all 
Caufes  at  the  Common  Law  ?  that  is 
to  fay,  all  Civil  Caufes  between  Com¬ 
mon,  as  well  Perfonal  as  Real,  and  he 
is  a  Lord  by  his  Office. 

JUSTICE,  or  Chief  Jujt.ice  of 
the  King's  Bench,  is  the  Capital  Judice 
of  Great-Britain ,  and  a  Lord  bv  his 
Office,  which  is  more  efpecially  to 
hear  and  determine  all  Pleas  of  the 
Crown,  i.  e.  fuch  as  concern  Offences 
againd  the  Crown,  Dignity  and  Peace 
of  the  King,  as  Treafons,  Felonies, 
Mayhems,  &c. 

J  U  S  T  I C  E  of  the  Voref ,  is  a  Lord 
by  his  Office,  and  the  only  Judice  that 
can  appoint  a  Deputy.  There  are  two, 
one  on  each  fide  ih eTrent.  See  Eyre. 

JUSTICES  of  the  Peace ,  worthy 
Perfons  appointed  by  the  King’s  Com- 
miffion  to  attend  the  Peace  of  .the 
Country  where  they  live,  of  whom 
fome  for  fpecial  relpeft  are  made  of 
the  Quorum,  beeaufe  fome  bufinefs  of 

Impor- 
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Importance  may  not  be  difpatched 
without  the  Prefence  or  Affent  of 
them,  or  one  of  them :  Their  Office 
is  to  call  before  them,  examine  and 
commit  to  Prifon  all  Thieves,  Mur¬ 
derers,  wandering  Rogues  ;  thofe 
that  hold  Confpiracies,  Riots,  and 
almoft  all  Delinquencies  that  may  oc- 
cafion  the  Breach  of  Peace  and  Quiet 
to  the  S Lib j eft  5  to  commit  to  Pri¬ 
fon  fuch  as  cannot  find  Bail,  and  to 
fee  them  brought  forth  in  due  time  to 
T  ryal. 

J  U  T  E  R }  is  a  term  ufed  by  fome 
for  the  fruitful,  congealing  Sahifti 
Nature  of  the  Earth. 

IV  Y,  a  creeping  Plant  that  twines 
about  Trees,  and  fattens  upon  Walls 
not  being  able  to  fupport  itfelf.  It 
was  anciently  confecmed  to  the  God 
Bacchus ,  upon  account  of  its  cooling 
Quality,  faid  to  reprefs  the  fumes  of 
Wine.  " 
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KA  B  or  C  A  B,  a  Hebrew?  Mea- 
fure  containing  three  Engl! ft? 
Pints. 

KALI  or  GLASS-WORT,  a 
Sea-herb,  the  Alhes  of  which  is  one 
of  the  chief  Ingredients  us’d  in  the 
making  of  Cryftal-Glafles  and  Soap. 

KANTREF,  a  Province  or  Divi- 
fion  of  a  Country  in  Wales,  contain¬ 
ing  a  Hundred  Towns.  See  Cantred - 
KARLE-HEMP,  a  Country- 
word  for  the  latter  green  Hemp. 

K  E  B  B  E  R  S  or  Cullers ,  refufe 
Sheep  taken  out  of  the  Flock,  as  not 
being  good  for  Meat. 

KEEPER  of  the  Tor  eft,  otherwife 
call’d  Chief  Warden  of  the  Tore  ft,  is  he 
that  has  the  principal  Government  of 
all  things  belonging  to  a  Royal  Fo- 
reft,  and  the  check  of  all  the  other 
Officers:  So  that  the  Lord  Chief  la¬ 
ttice  in  Eyre  of  the  Foreft,  when  he 
thinks  fit  to  hold  his  Juttice-feat, 
fends  out  his  general  Summons  to  the 
Keefer ,  forty  Days  before,  to  warn  all 
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Under -Officers  to  appear  before  him 
at  a  Day  affigned  in  the  Summons. 

KENT,  a  large  maritime  County, 
lying  in  the  moil  South-Eaft  parts  of 
England,  encompafs’d  on  all  fides 
with  the  Sea,  except  Weft  ward,  where 
it  borders  both  upon  Surrey  and  Suf- 
fix  5  It  reaches  above  40  Miles  in. 
length  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  and  not 
much  lefs  in  breadth,  where  broadeft, 
in  which  compaf3  of  Ground  it  con¬ 
tain  1248000  Acres,  and  3942,9 
Houfes  5  the  whole  being  divided  in¬ 
to  5  Laths,  and  thofe  into  67  Hun¬ 
dreds,  wherein  are  408  Parifhes,  and 
31  Market  Towns,  feven  of  which 
are  privileged  to  fend  Members  to 
Parliament. —  This  County  admits  of 
a  various  Chat-after*  part  of  it  be¬ 
ing  Woody,  fome  parts  fruitful  of 
Corn,  and  others  of  Pafturage  5  fome 
are  proper  for  Wheat,  fome  for 
Barley,  and  others  chiefly  noted 
for  their  excellent  Pippins  and  Cher¬ 
ries  :  And  farther,  as  to  point  of 
Health,  fome  Parts  are  very  health¬ 
ful,  and  others  very  aguiffi,  efpecially 
near  the  Sea-fide  and  Marfhes  :  Beftdes 
the  Thames,  which  parts  it  North¬ 
wards  from  EJJ'ex  5  its  principal  Ri¬ 
vers  are,  the  Medway  (the  Bed  of  the 
Royal  Navy)  the  Bother,  and  the 
Stower  :  The  Kentift?  Ifland  are,  Tha- 
net  and  Sheepy ,  which  fee  under  their 
refpeftive  Heads. 

KEEVE  or  KEEVER,  a  kind 
of  Tub  or  Brewiog-Veftel,  in  which 
Ale  or  Beer  worksbefore  it  is  Turin' d. 

KELP,  a  fubftance  made  of  Sea- 
wrack,  a  Weed  laid  on  Reaps,  dry’d 
and  burnt,  which  being  ftirr’d  to  and 
fro  with  an  Iron-rake,  grows  thick 
and  cakes  together. 

KENNEL,  a  Water-courfe  or  a 
Puddle  in  the  Streets  j  alfo  a  Pack 
or  Cry  of  Hounds. 

To  KENNEL,  a  Term  apply’d 
by  Hunters  to  a  Fox,  when  he  lyes  in 
his  Hole. 

KENNETS,  a  fort  of  coarfe 
Cloath  made  in  Wales. 

KERMES,  the  Crain  of  the 
Scarlet-Oak,  being  the  chief  Ingredi¬ 
ent 
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cnt  of  a  Cqnfeftion  call’d  Alfcemies  : 
Thefe  Grains  are  of  a  binding  Qua¬ 
lity,  and  us’d  with  fuccefs  for  Wounds, 
efpecially  of  the  Nerves  ;  as  alfo  a- 
gaind  the  Apoplexy,  Palfey,  c &c. 

KERNELS  under  the  Caul  of  a 
Horfe ,  come  by  Heats  and  Colds,  and 
ijring  the  Glanders,  There  are  alfo 
fometimes  certain  loofe  and  moving 
Kernels  between  the  two  Jaw-bones, 
which  if  a  Horfe  be  young,  thew 
that  he  has  not  yet  call  his  Gourm  or 
Strangle,  or  at  leaf!  that  he  has  done  ! 
„it  but  imperfeftly  :  But  if  he  be  more 
Aged,  tho’  he  have  a  pretty  number 
of  them  (provided  they  be  no  bigger 
than  large  Peafe)  they  are  of  no  great 
Confequence  ^  becaufe  Exercife  and 
Sweating  will  difcufs  them  in  a  fhort 
Time.  If  there  be  a  fixt  Kernel  pain¬ 
ful  and  fatten'd  to  the  jaw-bones,  it 
Is  almoft  always  a  Sign  of  the  Glan¬ 
ders,  efpecially  if  the  Horfe  be  pafs’d 
feven  Years  of  Age.  For  the  Cure 
of  thefe  Maladies  which  may  pro¬ 
ceed  from  a  Rheum  or  Cold,  or  from 
a  remainder  of  the  Gourm  or  Stran¬ 
gle.  See  Glanders .. 

KERNEL-WATER,  a  fort  of 
Liquor  made  by  Confectioners  after 
this  manner  :  Take  an  Earthen  Pitch¬ 
er  of  a  convenient  fize,  and  pour  in¬ 
to  it  two  quarts  of  good  Brandy  : 
That  done,  add  thereto  an  ounce  and 
a  half  of  Apricock  kernels  well  poun- , 
ded  with  the  Skins,  or  elfe  two 
ounces  of  Cherry  kernels  likewife 
well  beat  ^  as  alfo  about  a  quarter  of 
a  dram  of  Cinnamon,  two  Cloves, 
as  much  Coriander-feed  as  may  be 
taken  up  between  two  Fingers  ^  nine 
or  ten  ounces  of  Sugar  and  two 
Glafles  of  boil’d  Water,  after  It  is 
become  cold.  Then  the  Pitcher  is  to 
be  well  ttopt,  and  all  the  Ingredients 
left  to  infufe  two  or  three  Days  •- 
which  being  expired,  let  your  Liquor 
pafs  thro’  the  Straining-bag  till  it  is 
clear,  and  put  it  into  Bottles  that 
niull:  be  kept  clofe  flopped. 

KERSEY,  a  fort  of  coarfe  Wool¬ 
len  Cloath,  made  chiefly  in  the  Coun¬ 
ties  of  Devon  and  Kent. 
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KESTREL,  a  kind  of  Hawk. 

See  Cafrel. 

KEY,  an  Inflrument  to  open  a 
Lock  y  alfo  the  Middle  done  of  an 
Arch  in  Building.  Alfo  a  Place  or 
Wharf,  to  Land  or  to  Ship  off  Goods 
at  5  the  Number  of  which  in  England 
is  fettled  by  Aft  of  Parliament,  or 
appointed  by  the  King :  Thefe  at 
prefen  t  belonging  to  the  Port  of  Lon¬ 
don,  are  Galley  Key,  Brewer  s-Key,  Che - 
fiers-Key,  Wool  k  dock,  Cufom-Houfe- 
Key  (except  eight  Stone  Stairs  on  the 
Wed-lide  of  it)  Forters-Key,  Bear - 
Key,  Sabs-Key  (excluding  the  Stairs 
there  alfo)  Wiggin'  s-Key,  Young  s  Key , 
Ralph' s-Key,  Dice  Key  (the  Stairs  ex¬ 
cepted)  Lion-Key,  Hammond  s-Key, 
Smart  s-Key,  Somers-Key  (except  the 
Stairs  there)  Botolph-Vvharf,  Gaunt' s- 
Key  (except  the  Stairs  on  the  Ead-fide) 
Cock's-Key,  and  Fre(h-Wharf  *  befides 
other  Places  for  Landing  Fifb,  Salt, 
and  Provifions  •  as  Billingfgate ,  the 
Bridge-Houfe  in  Southwark,  62c. 

KIBE,  a  painful  Swelling  often 
accompany’d  with  Inflammation, 
which  happens  more  efpecially  in  the 
Nervous  and  outward  Parts,  as  the 
Heel,  c P'c.  being  fo  much  the  more 
fendbly  felt,  as  the  Air  and  Cold 
are  more  fharp  and  violent  upon 
which  account  thefe  Swellings  are 
moftly  incident  to  Perfons  that  live  in 
the  Country:  In  order  to  their  Cure, 

Take  Navel-wort  Leaves  and  Root* 
<c  damp  them  very  fmall  5  and  to  half 
“  a  handful  of  both  put  two  ounces 

of  Line-feed  Oil,  with  a  quarter  of 
Cc  an  ounce  of  Ailum  in  powder  5 
mingle  thefe  wdl  together  over  a  gen¬ 
tle  Fire.  Afterwards,  having  wath’d. 
the  Kibes  in  Water  and  Salt,  and 
dry’d  them,  bind  this  Mixture  on  as  a 
Plaifter  or  Poultifs  ^  the  fame  being 
alfo  good  for  Chilblains  and  Corn-* 
when  newly  cut :  Bat  to  heal  broken 
Kibes  5  “  Take  the  Lungs  of  a  Ram 
“  dry’d  and  beat  to  powder,  mix  it 
ee  with  Oil  of  Earth-worms  and  Lin- 
“  feed-Oil  ;  by  applying  which  Re¬ 
medy  three  or  four  times,  the  Opera¬ 
tion  is  compleatedi 

KtBED 
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KIBED  HEELS  in  Borfes,  is  a 
Scab  arifing  behind,  fomewhat  above 
the  nether  Joynt,  and  growing  over¬ 
thwart  the  b'et-loek  :  It  proceeds  from 
feveral  Caufes;,  as  fometimes  by  be¬ 
ing  bred  in  coid  Grounds;  at  other 
times  for  want  of  good  Dreffing,  after 
the  Horfe  has  been  rid  or  labour’d  in 
foul  Ways;  fo  that  Dirt  flicking  to 
his  Legs,  frets  the  Skin,  and  makes 
fcabby  Rifts,  which  are  very  painful, 
occasioning  his  Legs  to  fwell,  efpeci- 
ally  in  Winter  and  Spring,  and  then 
he  goes  very  much  fhifting.  This 
Diftemper  is  cur  d  after  the  fame 
manner  as  the  Scratches  ;  which  fee 

under  that  Head - Kibes  are  alfo 

incident  to  Black  Cattel  ;  which  you 
are  to  cut  out  as  near  as  is  poffible, 
and  let  them  bleed  well :  Then 
tc  take  Verdegreafe  with  the  Yolk  of 
££  a  new-laid  Egg  well  beat  and 
fc  Aampc  ;  which  being  bound  to  the 
grieved  Part  will  anfwer  your  Ex¬ 
pectation. 

KIDDER  or  KIDYER,  a  kind 
of  Badger  or  Huckfler,  that  carries 
Corn,  dead  Victuals,  or  other  Wares 
up  and  down  to  fell. 

K  I  D  N  E  Y-B  E  A  N  S,  or  French- 
Beans,  a  fort  of  Cod-ware,  than  which 
none  are  more  fruitful,  nor  multiply 
fo  much,  being  a  very  pleafant,  cu¬ 
rious  and  wholefome  Food,  which 
has  been  but  lately  brought  in  ufe  a- 
mong  us,  and  is  not  yet  fuiEciently 
known  ;  there  are  four  forts  thereof, 
I.  The  Scarlet-Bean ,  which  has  a 
red  Husk,  and  is  not  the  beft  to  eat 
in  the  Shell,  as  Kidney- beans  are  ufu- 
ally  eaten,  but  is  reputed  the  beft  to 
be  eaten  in  Winter,  when  dry  and 
boiled.  2.  The  painted,  or  (freaked 
Bean ,  which  is  the  hardieft,  tho’ 
meaneft  of  all ;  this  dry  Bean  being 
all  over  (freaked  with  a  dark  Colour. 

The  large  white  Bean  which  yields 
a  fair  delicate  Pod.  4.  The  fmall 
white  Bean ,  which,  excepting  flze, 
is  like  the  latter,  but  efteemed  the 
fweeter-  They  delight  in  a  warm, 
light  and  fruitful  Ground  5  which  be¬ 
ing  about  the  beginning  of  May>  or 
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very  foon  after  planted  with  them,  at 
a  Foot’s  diftance,  and  two  Fingers 
deep  will  yield  an  extraordinary 
Crop  :  You  may  either  fet  up  tall 
flicks  near  for  them  to  twine  about, 
or  let  them  lie  on  the  Ground  ;  but  if 
you  are  ftraiten’d  in  room,  thofe  on 
flicks  will  yield  the  greateft  Increafe. 
— — — Thefe  Beans  are  pickled,  by  pick¬ 
ing  the  Stalks  off,  fleeping  the  Beans 
in  Vinegar  and  Salt  nine  or  ten  Days; 
then  boil  them  in  a  Brafs-Kettle  with 
a  piece  of  Allum,  and  a  little  Fennel. 
As  foon  as  they  are  boiled  enough, 
take  them  out,  and  lay  them  upon  a 
Table  till  they  be  cold  ;  that  done, 
put  them  into  a  Pot,  laying  between 
every  lay.  Cloves,  Mace,  a  little 
Ginger,  Pepper,  Fennel,  Dill, 
and  often  fill  the  Pot  with  the  bed 
White- wine  Vinegar. 

KIDS.  See  Goats. 
KILDERKIN,  a  kind  of  Li¬ 
quid  Meafure,  that  contains  two  Fir¬ 
kins  or  eighteen  Gallons,  and  two 
fuch  Kilderkins  make  a  Barrel. 

KINDER,  (among  Hunters )  a 
Company  of  Cats. 

K I N  E  ;  to  furnifh  a  Dairy  well, 
they  ought  to  be  of  the  befl  Choice 
and  Breed  that  can  poffibly  be  got  5 
1.  They  fiiould  be  big-bound,  fince 
the  larger  every  Cow  is,  the  better 
fhe  is  ;  for  when  either  through  Age, 
or  Mifchance,  (he  comes  to  be  difabkd 
for  the  Pail ;  (he  may  be  fed  and 
made  fit  for  the  Shambles,  and  for  no 
lofs  but  profit.  2.  The  Cow  fhauld 
be  fair  of  fhape,  having  all  the  figos 
of  plenty  pf  Milk  ;  as  a  crumbled, 
lean,  thin  Neck,  a  hairy  Dew-lap, 
and  a  very  large  Udder,  with  four 
Teats,  long,  thick  and  (harp  at  the 
ends,  for  the  mofl  part  either  all 
white^  (of  what  colour  foever  the 
Cow  be)  or  at  leaft  the  fore-part  there¬ 
of  ;  alfo  if  it  be  well  haired  before 
and  behind,,  and  fmooth  in  the  bot* 
tom,  ’tis  a  good  fign.  3.  The  Breed 
is  to  be  regarded,  wherein  fome 
Countries  exceed  others.  As  for 
Black  Kine,  Che ffrire,  Lancashire,  York* 
/hire  and  Derbyshire  5  for  Red  ones, 

Glo * 
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Glocefterfhire,  Somerfetjhire ,  and  part 
of  Wilt  {hire  ;  and  Lincolnfhin  for  Pied 
ones.  And  as  any  of  the  afore-men¬ 
tioned  bed  Breeds  are  to  be  made 
choice  of  for  a  Dairy  ;  fo  care  muft 
be  taken  that  the  Breeds  of  every  kind 
be  not  mixed,  but  to  have  all  of  one 
entire  choice;  neither,  -by  any  means, 
muft  the  Bull  be  a  foreigner  from  the 
Kim,  but  either  of  one  Country,  or 
.of  one  Shape,  or  Colour  :  Bat  far¬ 
ther,  the  fertility  of  the  Soil  where 
one  lives  fhould  be  regarded,  and.  no 
Kine  bought  by  any  means  for  it, 
from  a  place  that  is  more  Fruitful  than 
one’s  own,  but  rather  harder;  for  the 
latter  will  prosper  and  come  on, 
while  the  other  decays  and  falls  Sick 
with  piffing  of  Blood,  or  the  like. 
4.  A  Cow  fhould  be  deep  of  Milk, 
that  is,  give  the  raoft  of  it ;  upon 
which  account  thofe  Kine  are  faid  to 
be  bed  which  are  New  Hair ,  that  is, 
that  have  but  lately  Calved,  and  have 
their  Milk  deep-fpringing  in  their 
Udders,  for  at  that  time  they  give 
the  mod  Milk ;  and  if  the  quantity 
be  not  then  fufficient,  doubtlefs  the 
vCow  cannot  be  faid  to  be  of  deep 
Milk  :  As  to  the  quantity  of  Milk  it 
felf ;  for  a  Cow  to  yield  two  Gal¬ 
lons  at  a  Meal,  is  rare  and  extraor¬ 
dinary  ;  to  give  a  Gallon  and  half,  is 
much  and  convenient ;  and  to  give 
but  a  Gallon  certain,  is  not  to  be 
found  fault  with  ;  Again,  thofe  Kine 
are  faid  to  be  of  deep  Milk,  who, 
tho’  they  give  not  fo  exceeding  much 
Milk  as  others,  yet  yield  a  reafona- 
ble  quantity,  and  give  it  long,  as  all 
the  Year  through ;  whereas  others 
that  yield  more  in  quantity,  will  grow 
dry,  being  with  Calf  feme  three 
Months,  others  two,  and  feme  one ; 
but  the  latter  will  give  their  ufual 
Meafure  even  the  Night  before  they 
Calve.  5.  Another  Quality  regarded 
in  a  Cow  is  gentlenefs  ;  for  if  (he 
be  not,  as  may  be  faid,  affable  to  the 
Maid  ,  gentle  and  willing  to  come  to 
the  Pail,  and  patient  to  have  her  Dugs 
drawn,  without  skittilhnefs  or  (hi¬ 
king,  or  wildnefs;  (he  is  utterly  un- 
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fit  for  the  Dairy ;  She  fhould  alfo  be 
kind  in  her  Nature,  that  is,  apt  to 
conceive  and  bring  forth,  fruitful  to 
nourifh,  and  loving  to  that  which 
fprings  from  her.  See  Calves  and 
Cow, 

KING,  a  Sovereign  Prince  or 
chief  Ruler. 

K  I  N  G-A P  P LE,  a  fort  of  Apple 
that  is  nop  common,  yet  by  fome  e- 
deem’d  an  excellent  Fruit,  and  pre- 
ferr’d  before  the  Jenneting. 

KING-SPEAR,  an  Herb,  the 
Flower  of  which  is  good  againd  the 
Toifon  of  Afps. 

KINTAL  or  QUINT  A  L,  a 
Weight  of  one  Hundred  Pounds, 
more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  U- 
fage  of  divers  Nations.  The  Kintal 
of  Smyrna  is  125  Pounds,  3  Ounces, 
9  Drams,  or  izo  lb.  7  ounc.  iz  dr, 
but  that  of  Aleppo  is  46$  lb.  1 1  ounc. 
15  dr. 

K I  P  E,.  a  Basket  made  of  Offers, 
broader  at  bottom,  and  narrow’d  by 
degrees  to  the  top  ;  but  left  open 
at  both  ends  ;  which  is  ufed  for  cak- 
ifh  Fifh,  particularly  at  Otmore  in  Ox - 
fordjhire>  where  this  manner  of  Fil¬ 
ing  is  called  Kiping  and  Going  to 
Kipe. 

KIPPER-TIME,  a  fpace  of 
Time  between  the  Feftjval  of  the  In¬ 
vention  of  the  H.  Crofs,  May  3.  and 
Twelfth-Day  ;  during  which  Salmon- 
fifhing  in  the  River  Thames ,  from 
Gravefend  to  Henley ,  was  forbidden  by 
Rot .  Tar l,  50.  Edw  3. 

K I R  T  L  E,  a  kind  of  fhort  Jacket. 

A  Kittle  of  Vlax  is  the  quantity  of 
about  a  Hundred-pounds  Weight,  con¬ 
taining  twelve  Heads  in  a  Bunch. 

KITCHEN,  a  Room  or  Place 
where  Meat  is  dreffed,  <&c. 

KITCHEN-GARDEN  or  O- 
L I T  O  R  Y,  for  the  bed  advantage, 
fhould  be  feated  in  a  fmail  Valley  or- 
low  Ground;  becaufe  fuch  Places  ge¬ 
nerally  have  a  good  depth  of  Earth, 
and  are  fatten’d  by  the  neighbouring 
Hills  ;  and  for  the  Poficion,  if  the 
Earth  be  ftrong,  and  eonfequently  cold, 
che  South  Afpeft  is  the  bed ;  but  if  it 
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foe  light  and  hot,  the  Eaft  is*  to  be 
preferred.  The  bed  Figure  for  a 
Kitchen-Garden ,  and  mod  convenient 
for  Tillage,  is  a  Square  of  ftraight 
Angles,  being  once  and,  a  half  or 
twice  as  long  as  broad;  for  in  fuch 
Squares  the  mod  uniform  Beds  may 
be  made  :  The  Walls  ought  alfo  to 
be  well  furnifhed  with  Fruit-trees,  to 
be  of  a  proper  height,  and  placed  fo 
as  to  affoid  good  Shelter  on  all  (ides  ; 
the  Beds,  Plots  and  Borders  to  be  fet 
with  Plants,  Roots  and  Herbs  of  all 
forts  necedary  for  all  Seafons  of  the 
Year  ;  to  have  the  Walks  clean,  of  a 
proportionable  largenefs,  and  to  af¬ 
ford  as  much  variety  as  the  Place 
will  admit  of.  The  Soil  is  to  be 
made  more  rich  than  for  Corn  ;  mod 
Garden-furniture  requiring  a  fatter 
Mould,  if  you  dedgn  to  have  them 
prolper  well.  As  there  are  two  Sea¬ 
fons  in  the  Year  to  fow  and  plant 
Herbs  ;  fo  there  are  two  feveral  times 
to  bring  Gardens  into  order,,  which 
are  Autumn  and  Spring  The  fil'd 
Labour  then,  is  to  be  bedow  d  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  November  upon  fuch  Ground 
as  you  would  have  fown  in  the 
Spring  ;  and  to  dig  in  the  Month  of 
May ,  what  Ground  you  fee  a-part 
for  an  Autumnal  Sowing  ;  that  the 
Cold  in  Winter,  and  the  Heat  in 
Summer,  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
make  the  Clods  fhort  and  brittle,  to 
turn  them  into  Dud,  and  to  kill  the 
unprofitable  Weeds. 

KITES,  Havchs  and  other  Birds 
of  Prey  wait  for  Chickens,  Pigeons, 
Pheafants,  <&c.  upon  which  account 
’tis  necedary  that  the  Countryman  be 
condantly  furniflh’d  with  a  good  Fow¬ 
ling-piece  to  dedroy  and  fcare  them 
away.  You  may  alfo  place  fmafl 
Iron-gins  about  the  breadth  of  one’s 
Hand,  made  like  a  Fox-gin,  and  bait¬ 
ed  with  raw  Flefh,  which  is  a  very 
good  means  to  catch  them  ;  and  far¬ 
ther,  they  may  be  frighted  away,  by 
draining  Lines  or  pieces  of  Nets  over 
the  Places,  where  you  keep  Chickens, 
Pheafants,  &c. 

KNAG,  a  knot  in  Wcod?  the 


Branches  that  grow  out  in  the  Harts¬ 
horns  near  the  Forehead,  are  alfo  cal¬ 
led  Knag}. 

KNAP,  the  top  of  a  Hill  or 
Riling-ground. 

To  KNAP,  to  fnap  or  break* 
to  pick  at.  Among  Hunters ,  the  fame 
as  To  Browfe ,  or  to  feed  upon  the 
tops  of  Shrubs,  Leaves,  &c. 

K  N  A  P- W  E  E  D,  an  Herb  fome- 
what  like  Scabious ;  good  to  day 
Fluxes,  Rheums  and  Bleeding. 

KNEE,  a  part  of  the  Body  of  2 
living  Creature:  The  Knee  of  aBorfe 
fhould  be  dat  and  large,  without  .any 
roundnefs  or  Swelling,  Among  Her - 
balifts  Knees  are  thofe  parts  which 
in  fome  Plants,  refembie  Knees  or 
Joints. 

KNEELING  or  MEI  WELL* 
a  fort  of  fmall  Cod,  of  which  Stock- 
fifli  is  made. 

KNOLL,  the  top  of  a  Hill,  2 
Word  much  us'd  in  the  Wed  ;  qfpe- 
dally  in  Herefordshire  ;  as  Birchen- 
hnaif  &c.  Knolls  in  fome  Countries 
is  alfo  taken  for  Tumeps. 

KNOT-GRASS,  an  Herb  that 
lyes  on  the  Ground,  with  long  nar¬ 
row  Leaves  like  a  Bird’s  Tongue  :  It 
is  good  again  ft  the  Stone,  Strangury* 
Bloody-flux,  hot  Swellings,  fidulous 
Cancers,  &c. 

KNOTS,  a  delicious  fort  of  fmall 
Fowl  well  known  in  fome  Parts  of 
England,  and  fo  call'd  from  Canutus ■ 
the  Danifh  Kings,  by  whom  they  were 
highly  edeera’d. 
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T  ABIATE  FLOWERS,  (from 
the  Latin  Word  Labium ,  a  Lip) 
a  Term  apply’d  by  Herb  all jls  to  fuch 
Flowers  as  have  one  or  two  Lipsr 
fome  of  which  reprefen t  a  kind  of 
Helmet  or  Monk’s  Hood. 

LADIES-APPLE,  an  Apple,  of 
an  extraordinary  piercing  lively  Co¬ 
lour 
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lour,  which  begins  to  relifh  about 
December,  when  it  may  be  eaten  at  a 
chop  with  its  Coat  all  on  5  its  Skin 
and  Pulp  being  exceeding  -fine  :  It 
lafts  till  March  and  April, ,  when  ’tis 
wonderful  good,  and  has  a  little  fmack 
of  a  moil  fragrant  Perfume  5  it  is  a 
great  Increafer,  and  never  lofes  its 
charming  Tinfture. 

LADIES  BED- ST  RAW,  an 
Herb  that  grows  in  dry  Failures, 
Meadows  and  Clofes,  with  fmall 
Leaves  and  yellow  Flowers  :  It  takes 
away  Wearinefs  after  long  Travel ; 
being  alfo  good  for  the  Nerves,  Ar¬ 
teries  and  Joints. 

LADIES-BOWER,  a  Plant 
which  for  its  great  number  of  fmall 
Branches  and  Leaves,  is  fit  to  make 
Bowers  and  Arbours  even  for  nice 
La(Hes 

La’dIES-MANTLE,  an  Herb 
with  a  very  neat  jagged  Leaf,  almolf 
fhap’d  like  a  Star ;  It  is  effectual  to 
flay  Bleeding,  Vomiting,  and  all  forts 
of  Fluxes. 

L  A  D  l  E  S-S  MOCK,  or  double 
Cardamine ,  has  winged  creeping  Leaves, 
from  whence  proceed  little  Stalks, 
bearing  many  double  white  Flowers  } 
its  fmall  ftringy  Roots  fpvead  in  the 
Ground,  and  come  up  in  feveral  Pla¬ 
ces.  This  Plant,  being  a  kind  of 
Water -Creffes  partakes  of  its  Virtue, 
and  is  otherwife  called  Cuckoo-flower . 

LAD  iES-T  HIGH,  (in  French , 
La  Guiffe  Madame )  an  Apple  Which  in 
colour  and  fhape  refembles  a  Ruffe- 
tin  $  having  a  ftiort  very  juicy  and 
render  Pulp,  a  little  musked,  and  ve¬ 
ry  delicious  when  full  ripe  :  Its  Tree 
is  pretty  long  before  it  bears  •,  but  af¬ 
terwards  produces  abundance  of  bruit, 
which  grows  ripe  the  beginning  of 
July. 

LAIR,  (a  Term  in  Hunting)  the 
Place  where  Deer  Harbour  by  Day. 

S  LAIR,  LAYER  or  LIE  A  R,  a 
.Place  where  Cartel  ufually  reft  under 
fome  Shelter,  the  Ground  being  en¬ 
rich'd  by  their  Dung. 


LAMB,  a  young  Sheep  under  a 

Year  old. 

LAMBING  :  The  beft  time  for 
Ewes  to  bring  forth  Lambs  in,  is  for 
Field -Iheep  from  the  beginning  of 
January  to  the  end  of  March ,  if  Pa- 
fture-fheep  about  the  latter  end  of 
Aprils  and  fo  till  the  beginning  of 
June :  As  for  Lambs ,  they  are  to  be 
feparated  about  Michaelmas ,  the  Male 
from  the  Female,  and  having  put  thofe 
defigned  for  Rams  af.de,  geld  the  reft  : 
Now  a  Male  Lamb  the  firft  Year,  is 
called  a  Weather- Hog,  and  the  Female 
an  Ewe-Hog  •  the  fecond,  it  is  called 
a  Weather,  and  the  Female  a  Theave , 
when  ftie  is  fit  for  the  Ram,  efpechdly 
from  three  Years  upwards  till  her 
Mouth  break  :  And  if  fhe  goes  on  a- 
nother  Year,  fhe  is  called  a  double 

The  are. - in  cafe  a  Lamb  Be  ftck, 

it  is  proper  to  give  him  Mare’s,  or 
Goats-Milk  with  Water,  and  to  keep 
him  warm  :  If  a  Lamb  be  like  to 
die,  when  firft  Lambed  5  ’tis  ufual.  to 
open  his  Mouth  and  blow  therein,  by 
which  means  many  have  recovered  foon 
after,  and  done  well  :  As  to  weaning 
the  beft  Lambs  ;  in  fome  places  the 
j  Owners  never  feparate  them  from  the 
Ewes,  till  they  grow  dry  of  them- 
felves  $  And  fome  fay  Lambs  will 
never  rot,  fo  long  as  they  fuck  their 
Dams,  except  they  want  Meat  ^  but 
with  fuch  as  have  feveral  Paftures, 
they  ihould  be  weaned  when  they  are 
fixteen,  or  eighteen  Weeks  old,  and 
the  better  the  Ewe  will  take  Ram  a- 
gain  5  Laftly,  where  poor  Husband¬ 
men,  who  milk  their  Ewes,  wean 
their  Lambs  *  fooner,  as  at  twelve 
Weeks  old,  thofe  Lambs  never  prove 
good  as  the  others. 

LAMENESS  in  a  Hoyfle,  in  any 
Joynt,  Limb,  or  Member  of  the  Bo¬ 
dy,  is  found  out  three  ways,  1.  Caufe 
him  to  be  turned  at  the  Halter's  end 
on  either  hand,  fuddenly  and  fwiftly, 
upon  as  hard  a  way  as  can  be  pick’d 
out,  and  if  he  has  any  Ache,  Wrench, 
or  Grief  in  his  fore-parts,  it  will  ap¬ 
pear  5  for  when  he  turns  upon  that 
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hand  that  the  Grief  is  on,  he'll  fa¬ 
vour  that  Leg,  and  fo  run  both  to¬ 
wards  and  from  the  Man,  especially 
if  done  at  a  little  yielding  Hill  ;  'but 
if  you  cannot  find  it  out  this  way. 

2.  Take  to  your  Horfes  Back  and 
ride,  till  you  have  throughly  heated' 
him  ;  then  fet  him  up  for  two  or 
three  hours  till  he  be  cold  5  after¬ 
wards  turn' him  at  the  Halters  end, 
or  ride  again,  and  the  lead  Grief  that 
is  in  him  may  be  eafily  difcoveied. 

3.  If  you  would  know  whether  the 
Grief  proceeds  from  a  hot  or  cold 
Caufe  ;  if  from  Heat,  he  will  halt 
mod  when  is  hot  $  But  if  from  a  Cold 
-Caule,  he’ll  do  it  lead  when  he  is 
hot,  and  mod  Rid  or  Travelled  ; 
and  mod  at  his  fird  Setting  forth  while 
be  is  cold.  S qq  Halting, 

LAMP  ASS,  RAM  PR  ASS  or 
LAMPERS,  a  kind  of  Swelling  in 
the  Mouth  of  a  Horfe,  fo  call’d  be* 
caufe  it  is  cur’d  by  burning  with  a 
Lamp  or  a  hot  lion  :  It  proceeds 
from  abundance  of  Blood,  reforting 
to  the  fird  furrow  of  the  Mouth,  near 
the  fore-teeth,  that  caufes  the  Laid 
furrow  tofweli  as  high  ashis  Gathers; 
which  will  hinder  his  Feeding,  and 
make  him  let  his  Meat  fall  half- 
chewyd  out  of  his  Mouth  again,  5Trs 
<a  Natural  Infirmity  which  every1  Horfe 
has  fird,  or  lad,  and  every  common 
Smith  can  cure  ;  but  the  ufual  Method 
is  to  take  it  away  with  an  Inftrument 
of  Iron  made  for  that  purpofe,  and 
heated  red-hot  :  But  in  the  Opera¬ 
tion  you  mud  be  very  cautious,  led 
after  you  have  burnt  the  Flefh,  you 
touch  the  Bone  ;  for  then  the  Bone 
will  fcale,  and  feveral  dangerous  con- 
fequences  may  follow. 

L  A  N  A  II.  See  Lamer. 

LANCASHIRE,  a  maritime 
County  in  the  North-wed  parts  of 
England*  that  has  I'orkjJrire  on  the 
Ead,  the  lr iffy- Sea  on  the  Wed,  Cum- 
her l and  and  Wefhnorland  on  the  North, 
and  Cheshire  on  the  South  ;  extending 
itfelf  about  45  Miles  in  length  from 
North  to  South  *  and  32  in  breadth 


from  Ead  to  Wed  •  in  which  com- 
pafs  are  contained  1150000  Acres  of 
Ground,  and  about  40000  Houfes; 
the  whole  being  divided  into  6  Hun¬ 
dreds,  wherein  are  61  Parishes,  be- 
fides  many  Chappels  of  Eafe,  equal 
for  the  multitude  of  People  to  Pa- 
rilhes,  and  27  Market-Towns,  5 
whereof  are  privileged  to  fend  Mem¬ 
bers  to  Parliament.  Here  the  Airis 
fharp  and  healthy,  being  feldom  in¬ 
commoded  with  Fogs,  and  the  people 
accordingly  are  Strong,  Healthful  and 
long- Lived  :  The  Soil  differs  much 
in  Nature  and  Situation,  fome  parts 
being  hilly,  and  ochers  flat  ;  and  of 
thefe,  fome  very  fruitful,  while  o~ 
thers  are  Moify  and  Moorifli The 
Champaign  Country,  for  the  mod 
part,  is  good  for  Wheat  and  Barley  , $ 
and  that  which  lies  at  the  bottom' 
of  the  Hills  yields  the  bed  of  Oats. 
But  the  hilly  parts  towards  the  Eaff3 
are  generally  Stony  and  Barren;  Pen- 
die- Hill ,  among  the ■■  reft,  reaches,  to  a 
great  height  ;  whofe  top,  when  co¬ 
ver’d  with  a  Miff,  is  an  undoubted 
lignbl  Rain.  The  mifty  Parts,  like, 
the  lrifh-B<gs,  are,  in  fome  places,, 
many  Miles  in  compafs  ;  but  they  are 
not  altogether  ufelefsy  lince  they  af¬ 
ford  excellent-  Wood  -for  Firing,  in 
the  digging  whereof  the  People  find 
whole  Trees,  (which,  according  to 
the  Opinion  of  fome  Namraiifts) 
grow  under  Ground  ;  as  fome  other 
Plants  do. 

T  he  principal  Rivers  of  this  Coun¬ 
ty,  are  the  Merfey ,  Kibble  and  Lon 
all  three  running  from  Eaft  to  Welt 
into  the  Irifh  Sea  ;  The  ftrff  wafhing 
the  South  Parts,  ferves  as  a  Boundary 
between  Chefhire  and  this  County, 
while  the  Kibble  waters  the  middle, 
and  the  Lon  the  Northern  Parts.  Here 
are  alfo  feveral  Meers  or  Lakes  of 
good  note,  particularly  Winder  and 
Merton  ;  the  firft  being  ten  Miles  long 
and  four  broad,  divides  part  of  Lan ■- 
cajbire  from  Weftmovlandy  and  has  a- 
clear  pebbly  bottom ;  whence  came 
the  faying,  That  Winder-Meer  is  all 
paved  w  ith  Stone  ;  It  breeds  abun-i 
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dance  of  Fifh,  and  particularly  a 
dainty  one  called  Charr,  not  to  be 
found  elfe where,  except  in  Ulle's-Wa- 
ter ,  another  Lake  on  the  borders  of 
Cumberland  and  Weflmorland :  In 
fhort,  how  barren  foever  fome  parts 
of  this  County  muft  be  allowed  to 
be  •  what  is  good  of  it,  yields  plenty 
of  good  Corn  and  Grafs,  the  faireft 
Oxen  in  England ;  and,  in  general, 
all  forts  of  Provifions  ;  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  more  particularly  have  Fifh  and 
Fowl  in  abundance  5  Flax  alfo  to  make 
Linnen,  will  thrive  here  very  well  5 
they  have  alfo  plenty  of  Fuel,  confid¬ 
ing  of  Turves  and  Pit-Coals,  as  alfo 
Quarries  of  Stone  for  Building. 

LAND:  All  forts  of  Land  may 
be  reduced  to  Boggy  or  Marfhy, 
Chalkey,  Clayey,  Gravelly,  Hazely 
Black  Earth,  Rocky,  Sandy  and  Sto¬ 
ny  ;  which  fee  under  their  refpeftive 
Heads.  For  the  better  knowing  of 
Fruitful  and  Unfruitful  Soils,  take 
thefe  general  Rules  5  1.  All  Land 
that  moulders  to  Duft  with  a  Froft, 
with  all  forts  of  warm  Lands,  Black 
Mould,  yellow  Clays,  if  not  too  fpewy 
or  wet,  and  that  turn  black  after 
Rain,  are  good  for  Corn  :  For  as  old 
Tuffer  well  obferves  : 

The  Soil  and  the  Seedy  with  the 
Sheaf  and  the  Purfe , 

The  lighter  the  Subfiance ,  for  Profit 
the  worfe. 

2.  Land  that  brings  forth  huge  Trees, 
Black  Thorn,  Thiftles,  large  Weeds, 
rank  Grafs,  &c.  and  lyes  in  bottoms 
open  to  the  Eaft  or  South,  being  well 
ihelter’d  from  other  Winds,  give  an 
Indication  of  Fruittulnefs  ;  Betony, 
Strawberries,  Thyme,  &c.  direft  to 
Wood,  and  Camomile  to  a  Mould 
difpofed  for  Corn.  3.  All  Land  that 
binds  after  Froft  and  Rain,  that  turns 
white,  and  is  full  of  Worms,  that  is 
extremely  moift  or  cold,  or  too  hot  or 
dry  ;  that  lye  on  the  North -fide  of 
Hills,  expofed  to  cold  Winds  and 
Frofts  in  Winter,  or  to  fcorching  Heat 
in  Summer,  that  bears  Box,  Yew, 
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Holly,  Ivy,  Juniper,  Brake,  Broom, 
Fur z,  Heath,  Ling,  &c.  and  Lands 
that  yield  Flags,  Mofs,  Rulhes,  wild 
Tanfey,  Yarrow,  &c.  fhew  an  evi¬ 
dent  Sign  of  their  Cold  Nature. 
Plants  appearing  blafted  or  withered, 
(hrubby  and  curled  are  the  effect  of 
immoderate  Wet  or  Heat  and  Cold 
interchangeably.  $.  Black,  Dun,  or 
yellow  Sand  :  and  extreme  hot  ftony 
Gravel  are  for  the  moft  part  very  un¬ 
fruitful. 

We  fliall  here  lay  down  a  few  ge¬ 
neral  Remarks  about  the  ordering  of 
Corn- Lands;  1.  At  the  firft  plough¬ 
ing  up  of  Layes  the  Husbandmen  u- 
fualiy  fow  the  firft  Crop  with  White 
or  Black  Oats,  according  as  the  Land 
is  dry  or  moift ;  the  next  Summer 
they  fallow  it  ;  and  as  the  Quality 
of  the  Land  is,  fow  it  with  Wheat, 
Rye  or  Barley ;  and  the  next  Crop 
call’d  the  Etch  crop,  with  Oats,  Beans, 
Peafe,  &c.  2.  Where  Land  is  rank 

’tis  not  advifeable  to  fow  Wheat  after 
a  fallow  ;  bat  Barley  or  Cole  feed, 
and  then  Wheat.  Where  you  find 
that  Dunging  of  Land  makes  it  *too 
rank,  lay  your  Dung  upon  the  Etch, 
and  fow  it  with  Barley  ;  ( which  ge¬ 
nerally  does  better  in  rich  Land,  than 
other  Corn)  afterwards  let  it  be  fal¬ 
low’d  and  fown  with  Wheat.  3.  Some 
after  a  Fallow,  fow  their  Land  with 
Wheat  ;  the  next  Year  they  fallow  it 
again,  and  fow  it  with  Barley  ;  the 
next  Year  with  Peafe,  then  fallow  it 
again  and  fow  it  with  Wheat  :  This 
is  a  proper  Method  where  Land  is 
not  in  Heart,  and  Dung  or  Manure 
fcaree  ;  more  efpecially  in  the.  hazely 
red  Brick-earths  in  Effex ,  that  are 
made  more  fixed  and  folid  by  Plough¬ 
ing.  4.  In  Suffex ,  where  there  are 
very  ftiff  Clays;  after  a  Fallow,  the 
Farmers  fow  two  Crops,  and  lay 
down  Land  with  Clover  and  Ray. 
grafs  for  three  Years  ;  then  they  lay 
on  twenty  Loads  of  Dung  upon  an 
Acre,  or  elfe  Lime  or  Chalk  it,  while 
it  bears  Grafs.  This  is  a  very  great 
Improvement  of  ftiff  Clays,  in  regard 
it  prepares  them  both  for  Corn  and 
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Grafs  ;  natural  Grafs  being  what  they’ll 
hardly  yield,  if  plough’d  up,  unlefs  they 
lye  many  Years,  and  are  well  Dunged. 
5.  Some  fow  their  Land  under  Furrow, 
as  it  is, termed,  that  is,  they  fow  the 
Corn  in  the  Furrow,  and  then  plough 
a  ridge  upon  it  to  cover  it  ;  others 
harrow  their  Ground  over,  and  fow 
Wheat  or  Rye  on  it  with  a  broad 
Caft  :  Again,  fome  only  do  it  with  a 
(ingle  Caft  5  others  with  a  double, 
and  then  plough  it  upon  an  edge,  in 
broad  Lands  where  the  Ground  is 
dry  :  Some  plough  their  Land  up  an 
edge  for  broad  Furrows,  fow  their 
Wheat  or  Rye  on  it,  and  then  har¬ 
row  it  over.  Either  of  thefe  Methods, 
efpecially  the  latter,  appears  to  be 
better  than  the  common  Way  of  flaw¬ 
ing  Wheat  and  Rye  'under  Furrow  in 
binding  Lands,  and  in  (hallow  or  ve¬ 
ry  wet  Soils  ;  becaufe  it  doe3  not  bu¬ 
ry  the  Corn  fo  deep,  as  the  other 
manner  of  Practice  5  (ince  your  Fur¬ 
rows  (hould  be  deep  or  (hallow  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  depth  of  the  Soil.  6. 
In  cold  Lands  fow  Wheat  or  Rye  ear¬ 
lier,  and  in  hot  Lands  later  ;  for 
Summer-Corn  plough  your  poor  Land 
(irft,  but  fow  your  cold  Land  laft. 

LAN  D  C  HEAP,  an  ancient  Cu 
ftomary  Fine  paid  either  in  Cattei  or 
Money,  upon  the  alienating  or  felling 
of  Land  in  fome  particular  Manour,  or 
within  the  Liberty  of  fome  Borough  :  1 
As  at  Maldon  in  EJfex,  a  payment  is 
ftill  made  of  1 3  d.  in  every  Mark  of 
the  Purchafe  Money,  for  certain  Lands 
and  Houfes  fold  in  that  Town. 

LAN  D-F  L  O  O  D  S,  are  in  many 
Places  a  great  annoyance  to  Husban¬ 
dry  ;  and  all  that  can  be  faid  for  a- 
voiding  the  Damage  likely  to  be  done 
by  them,  is  as  the  conveniency  of  the 
Place  will  permit,  to  divert  them  be¬ 
fore  a  thorough  Drawing  or  Draining 
be  attempted. 

LAN  1GE ROUS,  that  bears  Wool! : 
whence Lanigerous  Trees,  among  Herba- 
lifts,  are  tbofe  Trees  thatbear  a  woolly 
downy  Subttance;  as  the  black,  white, 
and  trembling  Poplars,  Oilers  and 
Willows  of  all  forts. 
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LANNER,  or  LANAR,  » 
Hawk  common  in  all  Countries,  efpe- 
cially  in  France,  making  her  Eyrie  ora 
lofty  Trees  in  Forefts,  or  on  high 
Clifts,  near  the  Sea-fide  :  She  is  lefs 
than  the  Falcon-Gentle,  fair-plumed 
when  an  Intermewer,  and  of  (horter 
Talons,  than  any  other  Falcon  ;  fuch 
as  have  the  largeft  and  beft  feafoned 
Heads  being  elieemed  the  beft.  But 
mewed  Fanners  are  hardly  known  from 
Gofs- Hawks  ;  and  fo  like  wife  the  Sa- 
ker,  becaufe  they  do  not  change  their 
Plume  ;  yet  Lanners  may  be  diftin- 
guiftfd  by  thefe  three  Marks  1.  They 
are  blacker  than  any  other  Hawks. 
2.  Have  lefs  Beaks  than  the  reft. 
And,  5.  Are  lefs  armed  and  pounced 
than  other  Falcons;  but  of  all  Hawks 
there  is  none  fo  fit  for  a  young  Fal¬ 
coner  as  this,  becaufe  (lie  is  not  in* 
dined  to  Surfeits,  and  feidom  melts 
Greafe  by  being  overflown. 

Befides  the  above-mentioned  there 
are  more  particularly,  a  fort  of  Lan¬ 
ners  that  Eyrie  in  the  Alps,  having 
their  Heads  white  and  flat  aloft,  large 
and  black  Eyes,  (lender  Nares,  fhoit 
and  thick  Beaks,  and  are  lefs  than  the 
Haggard  and  Falcon-Gentle ;  buc 
there  are  different  fizes  of  them,  their 
Tail  being  Marble,  or  Rulfet,  Bread- 
Feathers  white  and  full  of  Rufler- 
fpots;  and  the  paints  and  extremities 
of  their  Feathers  full  of  white 
drops  ;  their  Sails  and  Trains  long, 
thort-Iegged,  with  a  foot  lefs  than 
that  of  a  Falcon,  marble- fee  ted,  buc 
being  mewed,  the  Seer  changes  to 
Yellow.  She'  never  lies  upon  the  Wing 
after  (he  has  flpwn  to  Mark  ;  but  af¬ 
ter  once  (looping,  fhe  makes  a  point, 
and  then,  like  the  Gofs-Hawk,  waits 
the  Fowl  :  In  cafe  (he  mifs  at  her 
down-fall,  and  do  not  kill,  fhe  will 
confuk  her  advantage  to  her  greateft 
Eafe  :  She  is  much  more  valued  abroad 
than  with  us  in  Poland,  we  looking 
upon  her  to  be  flothful  and  hard- 
mettled  ;  and  indeed,  if  you  intend 
to  have  any  good  of  her,  a  drift  hand 
muft  be  kept  over  her  ;  for  (he  is  of 
an  ungrateful  Difpofition.  They  are 
F  f  flowra 
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flown  at  Field,  or  Brook,  and  will 
maintain  long  Flights,  by  which 
means  much  Fowl  is  killed  ;  if  you 
would  fly  them,  they  muft  be  kept  ve¬ 
ry  (harp  ;  and  becaufe  they  keep  theij 
Callings  long,  give  them  hard  Call¬ 
ings  made  of  Toe  and  knots  of  Hemp. 

Now  for  the  reclaiming  of  the  tan¬ 
ner ,  or  the  banneret  much  pains  is  re¬ 


quired,  and  the  principal  thing  is 


to  make  her  well  acquainted  with  the 
Lure,  which  muft  be  garnifhed  with 
hard  waftVd  Meat ;  and  let  her  re¬ 
ceive  the  greateft  part  of  her  Reward¬ 
ing  bits  from  your  Hand  :  But  for 
the  reft  of  her  training,  obferve  the 
fame  Courfe  as  is  directed  under  the 
Head  of  Haggard-Falcon,  which  fee 
for  this  purpofe  5  yet  above  all,  take 
pains  to  ftay  her,  and  by  the  utmoft 
Art  to  reftrain  her  from  dragging  or 
carrying  any  thing  from  you,  where¬ 
to  fhe  is  inclined  more  than  any  other 
Hawk  whatever; 

L  A  N  S  A  C,  or  Volphin-Tear  ;  is 
about  the  bignefs  of  a  Bergamot ,  the 
middle-fized  is  beft,  round  in  fhape, 
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as  till  they  come  to  the  Rocks  where 
they  expeft  it  lies,  a-crofs  the  place 
where  they  hope  for  a  Courfe  5  which 
Trench  they  generally  dig  from  North 
to  South,  or  near  upon  that  Point  ; 
the  Courfes  ufually  lying  from  Eaft  to 
Weft,  or  at  fix  a  Clock,  as  their  Term 
is  :  Tho’  indeed  the  Courfes,  Seams, 
or  Rakes,  as  they  call  them,  fome- 
times  lie  at  nine  a  Clock,  and  fome* 
times  are  perpendicular,  which  they 
name  by  the  time  of  the  Day,  or 
twelve  a  Clock  ;  and  fuch  Courfes 
they  efteem  the  beft.  Thefe  Courfes, 
or  Seams  run  between  the  Rocks,  ge. 
nerally  wider  than  thofe  of  Lead  are; 
unlefs  they  be  inclofed  in  very  hard 
Clifts,  and  then  they  are  as  narrow 
as  the  Veins  of  Lead  :  The  Colour 
of  the  Earth  where  Calamine  lies,  is 
generally  a  yellow  Grit,  but  fome- 
times  black,  and  the  Calamine  it  felf  is 
of  feveral  Colours,  fome  white,  fome 
reddifb,  fome  greenifh,  fome  blackifh, 
bui:  white  is  counted  the  beft;  yet 
when  broke,  it  is  of  feveral  Colours  : 
Their  working  Inftruments  are  the 


flat  towards  the  Head,  and  a  little  j  fame  as  in  Lead-Mines  :  In  landing 
Iongifh  towards  the  Stalk  ;  of  a  pale,  the  Calamine  fome  pieces  are  bigger 


yellow,  fugared  and  perfumed  Juice, 
fmooth-skinned,  with  a  yetlbwifh,  ten- 


chan  others,  of  different  fizes,  as  o< 
ther  Stones  are,  and  mixed  with  the 


der  and  melting  Pulp:  On  a  dry  gritty  Earth  ;  and  to  prevent  damps 


Ground,  this  Trees  produces  its  Fruit 
of  a  Cinnamon  Ruffet- colour  and  very 
good,  but  it  proves  doughy  and  inli¬ 
pid  on  wet,  and  grows  ripe  about  the 
end  of  Oftober. 

LAPIS  CALAMINARIS,  or 

Calamine- (lone,  made  ufe  of  to  change 
Copper  into  Brafs,  is  digged  out  of 
certain  Mines,  of  which  there  are  fe¬ 
veral  in  the  Weft  of  England  (as  a- 
bout  Mendip ,  &c.)  tho’  formerly  it 
was  brought  to  us  from  beyond  Sea, 
As  to  the  finding  of  it,  there  is  no 
certainty  at  all  from  any  outward 
ftgns,  only  this  is,  obferved,  that  the 
Grovers  always  dig  for  it  upon  or 
near  the  Hills,  becaufe  they  expeft 
none  in  thofe  Grounds  that  have  no 
Communication  with  Hills;  But  the 
method  they  take  for  finding  out  a 
Vein,  is  by  digging  a  Trench  as  deep 


m  their  Work,  they  fhould  carry 
Air-lhifts  with  them,  asin  Lead-Mines. 

When  the  Miners  have  landed  a 
good  quantity  of  this  Calamine , 
which  is  done  by  winding  it  up  in 
Buckets  from  their  works  ;  they  carry 
it  away  to  certain  places  where  they 
wafli,  clean,  or  huddle  it,  as  their 
Term  is  ;  which  they  perform  in  this 
manner  :  They  enclofe  a  fmall  piece 
of  Ground  with  Boards,  or  Turffs, 
through  which  a  clear  Stream  of 
Water  runs,  within  which  inclofure, 
they  fhovel  their  Calamine  with  the 
reft  of  the  impure  and  earthy  Parts  ; 
fo  that  the  running  Water,  which 
comes  in  at  one  end  of  the  Inclofure, 
carries  away  thofe  foul  earthy  Part9  at 
the  other  end,  and  leaves  the  Lead 
the  Calamine ,  with  the  other  heavier 
ftony  and  fparry  Parts  behind.  For 

the 
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the  due  cleanfing  or  huddling  of  the 
Calamine  while  it  is  in  the  Inciofare, 
they  often  turn  it,  that  fo  the  Water 
palling  thro5,  may  wafh  it  the  better. 
When  they  have  thus  waffl’d  it  as 
clean  as  is  poffible,  and  having  raked 
up  the  bigger  parts  both  of  the  Lead 
and  Calamine  $  they  afterwards  put 
the  fmaller  parts,  that  they  may  lofe 
none  of  their  Oar,  into  Sieves,  made 
of  ftrong  Wire  at  the  bottom  5  and 
thefe  Sieves  with  the  Calamine ,  Lead, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  earthy,  (par¬ 
ry  and  ftony  Parts,  which  the  Water 
could  not  wafh  away,  they  often  dip 
jand  fhake  (up  and  down  in  a  great 
Tub  of  Water,  by  which  fhaking  of 
the  Sieves,  the  parts  of  the  JLead  that 
are  mixed  among  the  Calamine ,  fink, 
or  pitch  down  into  the  bottom  of 
the  Sieves,  as  being  heavieft  5  the 
parts  of  the  Calamine  are  in  the 
middle,  and  the  other  fparry,  ftony 
and  trafhy  Parts,  rife  up  to  the  top, 
which  as  they  are  rife  are  skimm  d 
off,  and  thrown  among  the  reft  of 
the  Rubbifh  ;  then  the  Workmen  take 
off  the  Calamine ,  and  after  that  the 
Lead  :  The  Calamine ,  for  all  this,  not 
being  clean  enough,  they  are  forced 
to  fpread  it  on  a  Board,  and  fo  pick 
out,  with  their  Hands,  the  Trafii  and 
Stones  that  remain  $  however,  all  of 
it,  yiz>.  that  which  riles  up  large  out 
of  the  Works,  does  not  require  fo 
much  trouble. 

Being  wafhed  and  cleanfed,  they 
carry  it  to  the  Oven*  which  is  a  great 
deal  bigger  than  any  Baker’s  Oven, 
but  made  much  in  the  fame  fafhion  5 
Only  this  manner  of  heating,  burning, 
or  baking  Calamine ,  is  different  from 
that  of  Bread  $  for  they  caft  their 
Coals  into  an  Hearth  fix’d  on  one  fide 
of  the  Oven,  and  divided  from  it  by 
a  Hem,  or  Partition,  made  open  at 
the  top,  whereby  the  Flame  of  Fire 
paffes  over,  and  fo  heats  and  bakes  the 
Calamine  :  They  let  it  lie  in  the  Oven 
for  the  fpace  of  four,  or  five  hours, 
the  Fire  burning  all  the  while,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ftrength  of  the  Calamine  ; 
fome  being  much  ftronger  than  the 
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other,  and  fo  requiring  longer  time  - 
and  while,’  it  continues  ini  the  Oven, 
they  turn  it  feveral  times  with  long 
Iron  Coal-Rakes :  When  his  fuffici- 
ently  Burnt,  Baked  and  .Dried,  they 
beat  it  to  Powder  with  long  Iron* 
Hammers,  like  Mallets,  upon  a  thick 
Plank,  picking  out  what  Stones  they 
find  among  it  ^  fo  that  at  lift  the  Ca¬ 
lamine  is  reduced  to  DufL  The  Ca* 
l amine  being  ground  into  Powder,  as 
aforgfaid,  alfo  lifted  into  the  fineft 
Flower,  and  mixed  with  ground 
Charcoal,  (becaufe  t he  Calamine  is  ape 
to  be  clammy,  to  clod,  and  not  fo 
capable  of  incorporating)  they  then 
put  about  feven  pounds  ,of  Calamine 
into  a  Melting-pot  that  holds  aboue 
a  Gallon,  and  about  five  pounds  o£  ' 
Copper  uppermoft.  The  Calamine 
muft  be  mixt  with  as  many  Coals  as 
will  fill  the  Pot :  This  is  let  down 
with  Tongs  into  a  Wind-furnace, 
eight  Foot  deep,  and  continues  eleven 
hours  therein  :  They  do  not  caft"  off 
above  twice  in  twenty-four  hours  5 
one  Furnace  contains  eight  Pots  :  af- 
ter  melting  the  Metal,  ’tis  caft  into* 
Plates,  or  Lumps;  and  thus  Copper 
is  changed  into  Brafs.  Now  Brafs- 
Shruff  will  ferve  inftead  of  fo  much 
Copper  •  but  this  cannot  ajw'ays  be 
had  in  fufiicient  quantities 

LAPIS  INFERN ALIS.  Sea 

Cau flick.  ,  \ 

LAPIS  MIR  A  BIL  IS  5  or,  The 
wonderful  Stone  trie  effefls  of  this 
Stone  are  exafUy  fui table  to  its  name  5 
it  is  thus  compofed  :  4  Take  of  1 white 
44  Vitriol  two  pounds,  Rocb-Allumt 
44  three  pounds,  fine  Bole- Ar monlack , 
c4  half  a  pound,  and  Litharge  o£ 

44  Gold ,  or  Si  Iyer ,  two  ounces  :  Re¬ 
duce  all  the  Ingredients  to  powder, 
and  put  them  into  a  new  glazed  ear¬ 
then  Pot,  with  three  Quarts  of  Wa¬ 
ter  ^  boil  them  very  gently  over  a 
final!  Fire,  without  Smoak,  fet  e- 
qually  round  the  Pot,  till  the  Water 
be  wholly  evaporated,  and  the  mat¬ 
ter  at  bottom  perfectly  dry  ^  then  re¬ 
move  the  pot  from  the  Fire,  and  dif¬ 
fer  the  Matter  to  cool,  which  ought: 

F  f  2  .  *  t® 
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to  be  bard,  and  will  Oil!  grow  harder 
the  longer  it  is  kept.  Put  half  an 
ounce  of  this  Stone  into  a  Giafs*  Bot¬ 
tle  with  four  ounces  of  Water  it 
will  be  diffolved  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  make  the  Water  as  white 
is  Milk  when  you  lhake  the  Bottle 
you  are  to  wafh  a  fore  Eye  Morning 
and  Evening  with  the  Water,  or  So¬ 
lution.  The  Liquor  thus  prepared, 
may  be  kept  twenty  days.  When 
this  Stone  is  reduced  to  Powder,  and 
blown  into  the  Eye,  it  caufes  too 
much  pain,  tho’  afterwards  it  pro¬ 
duces  good  effe&s  ^  it  is  therefore  ad¬ 
mirable  not  to  make  ufe  of  it  till  it 
be  dilfolved  in  Water,  left  otherwife 
it  fhould  oceafion  fome  conliderable 
Diforder.  There  are  few  Remedies 
for  the  Eyes  that  are  not  inferiour 
to  this,  and  every  Man  that  is  a  Mafter 
of  a  Houfe  ought  to  keep  fome  of  it 
by  him. 

If  you  diffolve  two  Drams  of  it  in 
two  Ounces  of  Water,  it  will  dry  a 
Wound,  or  Sore,  and  allay  the  heat ; 
If  you  wafh  them  twice  a  day  with 
the  Solution,  and  apply  a  Linnen 
Cloth  dipp’d  in  the  fame,  to  the  grie¬ 
ved  part. 

Take  the  quantity  of  a  Wall  nut 
of  this  Stone,  and  4infufe  it  in  a  Bot¬ 
tle  capable  of  containing  an  ordinary 
GJafs,  or  half  a  pint  of  Water  this 
Solution  applied  as  before,  is  excellent 
for  Rheum  and  Moon-Eyes  in  Horfes  ; 
and  you  may  fill  up  the  Bottle  with 
frefh  Water,  according  as  you  have 
oceafion  to  empty  it,  that  it  may  be 
flill  kept  full  to  the  end  of  the  Cure$ 
for  ’tjs  not  neceffary  that  it  be  fo 
ftrong  at  laft,  as  it  was  at  firft.  You 
muff  always  remember  to  lhake  the 
Bottle  before  you  pour  any  water  into 
the  Eye.  See  Film  white  upon  a 
Horfe’s  Eye. 

LARCH  or  LARINCH-TREE, 
(in  Latin,  I$nV)  a  lofty  Tree  fo  call’d 
from  Larijfa ,  a  City  of  The/faly  where 
it  was  firft  known,  it  bears  Cloggs 
and  has  Leaves  like  a  Pine  or  Fir- 
tree,  from  which  his  diftinguiflVd  in 
lifts  refped,  that  when  the  new  Leaf 


comes  out  the  old  one  is  thruft  off, 
This  Tree  may  be  planted  of  the 
Seed,  and  grows  fo  tall  that  it  affords 
Beams  of  ten  foot  long  :  Many  Build¬ 
ings  in  Venice  and  other  Parts  of  Italy 
are  rais’d  with  its  Timber,  which 
’tis  faid  no  Worm  will  touch,  nor 
Fire  burn  :  It  is  excellent  for  Rafters, 
Doors  and  Mafts  of  Ships ;  being  dri¬ 
ven  into  the  Ground  it  becomes  al- 
moft  petrify’d,  and  *is  capable  of  fup- 
porting  a  prodigious  Weight.  And 
farther,  the  Timber  of  the  Larch-tree 
is  fo  tranfparent,  that  in  Cabbins, 
made  of  its  Boards  {aw’d  thin,  the 
whole  Room  feems  to  be  on  Fire  to 
thofe  Perfons  who  are  without  :  Laft- 
Iy,  ic  polifhes  well  and  is  much  us’d 
by  Turners  in  foreign  Countries.  M. 
Wit  fen,  a  Dutch  Writer,  mentions  a 
Veffel  of  this  Timber  found  not  long 
fince  in  the  Numidian  Sea,  which  tho* 
it  had  lain  twelve  Fathom  under  Wa¬ 
ter  1400  Years,  yet  not  any  part  of 
it  was  rotten.  'The  Tree  is  alfo  re¬ 
markable  for  bearing  a  kind  of  Mulh- 
room  call’d  Agarick ,  that  is  of  an  en¬ 
livening  Quality,  and  of  which  that 
excellent  Purging- Pill  is  made,  known 
by  the  Name  of  Hi  era  cum  Agarico  ; 
The  Gum  of  the  Larch  is  that  fort  of 
Turpentine ,  which  is  commonly  call’d 
Venice  Turpentine.  To  conclude,  fome 
of  thefe  Trees  planted  about  Chelmsford 
in  EJfex ,  are  arriv’d  to  a  flourilhing 
State,  and  afford  an  incomparable 
Shade,  which  fufficiently  reproaches 
our  want  of  induftry,  &rc. 

LARK,  a  well  known  Singing- 
Bird,  of  different  kinds,  as  the  Sky¬ 
lark,  Tit- lark  and  Wood-lark,  which 
you’ll  find  defcribed  at  large  rn  their 
proper  Places. 

LARK-HEELS  ar  LARK¬ 
SPURS,  (in  Latin,  Delphinium)  a. 
Plant  of  divers  forts,  tho’  but  one 
worth  preferving,  and  that  is  the 
double  upright  Lark-heels ,  with  jag¬ 
ged  Leaves,  tall  upright  Stalks  bran¬ 
ched  at  top,  and  bearing  many  fine 
double  Flowers  like  the  Rofe-Colum - 
bine ,  fome  purple,  fome  blew,  fome 
Afh-Rofey,  pale  or  white,  in  fevers! 

Plants  : 
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Plants  :  And  fame  Roots  now  and 
then  produce  Flowers  ftriped  and  va¬ 
riegated  with  blew  and  white,  &c 
The  Seeds  fucceed  the  Flowers  in 
fmall  hard  pods  that  are  black  and 
round,  which  being  lowed,  will  pro¬ 
duce  Angle,  but  moftly  double  Flow¬ 
ers  ;  the  Roots  perifh  in  Winter  : 
They  flower  fooner  or  later  (accord¬ 
ing  as  they  were  fown)  in  July  or 
Jluguft.  The  ufual  time  of  Sowing 
them  is  the  beginning  of  April  ;  but 
to  get  good  Seeds,  forae  may  be 
fown  as  foon  as  ripe,  in  places  de¬ 
fended  from  long  :Frofts,  and  one  of 
thefe  Winter-plants  is  worth  ten  of 
thofe  railed  in  the  Spring. 

TASK,  LOOSENESS  or  O- 
PEN  FLU  X,  frequently  fatal  to 
Horfes,  is  occaflon’d  by  fuch  a  weak- 
nefs  of  the  Stomach,  that  the  Food 
paffes  thro’  the  Guts  almoft  without 
any  alteration  ;  (which  is  a  very  dan¬ 
gerous  Cafe)  or  by  the  Corruption  of 
Humours  either  gather’d  in  the  Sto¬ 
mach  or  thrown  upon  ic  from  other 
Parts.  The  external  Caufes,  are  eat¬ 
ing  too  much  Provender,  feeding  up¬ 
on  mouldy  or  rotten  Hay,  frozen 
Grafs,  Rye-Straw,  and  other  un- 
wholeforus  Fodder  ^  drinking  very 
cold  Water,  or  immediately  after  the 
eating  of  a  great  quantity  of  Oats  • 
Immoderate  Fatigue,  exceflive  Fatnefs; 
and  fometimes  want  of  Exercife.  If 
the  Excrements  voided  boil  and  work 
upon  the  Ground,  the  Diftemper  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  over-heated  Choler,  and 
is  feidom  dangerous,  nay,  fometimes 
profitable.  Again,  if  the  Ordure  be 
white,  ’tis  a  lign  of  crude  cold  Hu¬ 
mours  ;  if  watery,  it  denotes  a  great 
weaknefs  of  the  Stomach.  Lasks  oc- 
cafion’d  by  drinking  cold  Water  in 
Summer,  or  melted  Snow  •  or  by  eat¬ 
ing  tender  Grafs^  or  other  loofening 
things  are  not  to  be  regarded  *,  but 
thofe  that  come  without  a  manifeft 
outward  Caufe,  oughc  not  by  any 
means  to  be  negletted. 

As  for  the  Cure,  i.  If  the  Excre¬ 
ments  appear  mlxt  with  fmall  pieces 
or  ferapings  of  the  Guts,  you  muft 
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forthwith  endeavour  to  prevent  a  dead- 
ly  Ulcer  in  thofe  Parts,  by  giving 
two  or  three  times  a  Day  a  pint  of 
a  cooling  foftening  Decottion,  viz, 
44  Of  two  ounces  of  Barley,  the  like 
44  quantity  of  Marfh-mallow  Roots, 
44  and  an  ounce  of  the  Powder  of  Sal 
44  Prunella,  boil’d  in  three  quarts  of 
44  water  to  a  quart.  2.  If  the  Di¬ 
ftemper  is  caus’d  by  Phlegm,  recourfe 
may  be  had  to  Cordial  Powders  or  Pills , 
and  other  hot  Medicines  capable  of 
ftrengthening  the  Stomach,  and  re- 
Iaxated  Parts.  3.  Sometimes  a  Loofe- 
nefs  is  a  reasonable  effort  of  Nature, 
to  free  itfelf  from  a  troublefome  load 
of  Humours  :  But  if  it  hold  on  a- 
bove  three  Days  with  the  lofs  of  Ap-  • 
petite,  it  muft  be  feafonably  check’d  5 
in  regard  that  Horfes  are  lometimes 
founder’d  by  its  long  continuance,  in 
this  Cafe,  the  Horfe’s  Food  ftiould  be 
Bran  moiften’d  with  Claret ,  or  Barley 
parch  d  on  a  Peel,  and  then  ground, 
and  thebeft  Hay  ;  but  Oats  are  alto¬ 
gether  improper  :  As  to  Remedies 
you  may  begin  with  a  fcouring  Gli- 
fter,  ’vz,  44  Take  Wheat-bran  well 
‘4  lifted,  and  whole  Barley,  of  each 
44  two  handfuls,  red  Rofes,  a  hand- 
44  ful,  and  of  true  Opium  dlic’d  fmall, 

“  half  a  dram  :  Boil  thefe  in  Whay 
“  or  fteel’d  Water,  for  a  quarter  of 
“  an  hour  ;  then  add  the  Leaves  of 
“  wild  Succory,  Agrimony,  Beets, 

“  white  Mullein  and  Mercury,  of  each 
“  a  handful  :  In  two  quarts  of  the 
“  ftrainei  Decoftion  diffolve  the 
i(  Yolks  of  fix  Eggs  with  Honey  of 
lt  Rofes  and  brown  Sugar,  of  each 
“  four  ounces.  Mix,  and  make  a 
u  Glifter.  After  the  Operation,  give 
“  your  Horfe  two  ounces  of  Liver  of 
1  Antimony,  or  half  an  ounce  of  the 
“  Golden  Sulphur  of  Antimony  in 
44  moiften’d  Bran  5  continuing  thif 
Courfe  for  a  conftderable  time*  be* 
caufe  thefe  Medicines  are  effeftual  to 
ftrengthen  the  Entrails,  and  allay  the 
fermentation  of  the  Humours  :  That 
done,  you.  may  injeff  this  binding 
Glifter.  44  Take  Knot-grafs,  or  ells 
44  Shepherds-purfe  and  white  Mullein, 
Ffj  44  or 
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u  of, each  a  handful,  Plantain-leaves' 
41  two  handfuls  ;  wild  Pomegranate 
46  Flowers,  half  a  handful,  the  Seeds 
4c  of  My) tie,  Lettice  and  Plantain,  of 
44  each  two  ounces  :  Beat  the  Seeds, 
44  and  boil  them  in  three  quarts  of 
£C  Beer  or  Barley-water,  with  half  a 
44  dram  of  good  Opium ,  cut  into  thin 
44  flices  ^  then  flip  in  the,  Herbs,  and 
44  afterwards  a  handtul  of  dry’d  Ro 
u  fes  :  Add  ro  the  Straining,  half  a 
66  pound  of  Honey  of  Rofes,  with 
44  lour  ounces  of  Sugar  of  Rofes,  and 
make  a  Glitter,  4.  “  Boil  three,  fpoon- 
44  fuls  of  the  powder  of  Cumth in-feed 
64  in  three  pints  of  flale  Beer  till  half 
44  be  confirmed  $  then  take  Knot-grafs, 
“  Shepherds- purfe  and  Plantain, 
44  ftamp  them  feverally,  and  put  four 
44  or  five  fpoonfuls  of  the  juice  of 
44  each  into  the  Beer  :  Boil  all  again 
a  little,  and  give  it  the  Horfe  half 
over  Night,  and  half  next  Morning  * 
but  if  it  happen  in  Winter,  that  the 
Herbs  cannot  be  got,  take  the  diflilled 
Water  of  thefe  Plants,  and  ufe  it  as 
before.  5.  “  Slip  four  Yolks  of  new 
14  laid  Eggs  into  a  quart  of  Claret, 
44  with  half  an  ounce  of  long  Pepper 
44  and  as  much  of  Grains  of  Para- 
tl  dife  5  boil  them  together  and  admi- 
nifter  the  Liquor  lukewarm.  6.  Or 
elfe  cc  take  an  ounce  of  the  inward 
44  Bark  of  Oak,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
44  the  Powder  of  long  Pepper  boiled 
44  in  a  quart  of  new  Milk  7  give  the 
Horfe  fome  part  thereof  over  Night, 
and  the  reft  the  next  Morning.  7, 
For  a  violent  Scouring,  44  the  Entrails 
44  of  3  Pullet  or  large  Chicken,  all 
44  but  the  Ghizzard,  mingled  with  an 
44  ounce  of  Spikenard  and  given  forth- 
44  with,  will  infallibly  flop  it  tho7  it 
44  be  the  BloodyFlux.  8.  44  A  Pen- 
46  ny-worth  of  Allum,  with  an  ounce 
44  of  Bole-JLrmoniack  both  in  powder, 
put  info  a  quart  of  Milk  kept  ftirring, 
dll  it  become  all  of  a  Curd,  and  gi¬ 
ven  luke-warm,  is  likewife  an  appro¬ 
ved  Remedy.  See  j Potion  for  a 

7 lux. 

LAST,  a  Burden,  a  certain  Weight 
©r  Meafure  $  as  a  h&ft  of  Cod-fiftq 

1*1  ;  •  ,  A  ^ 
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White  Herrings,  Meal  and  Abes  for 
Soap  is  12  Barrels  of  each  :  Of  Corn 
or  Rape-lted,  10 Quarters  r  Of  Gun¬ 
powder,  24  Barrels,  or  2400  /. 
weight:  Of  Red-Herrings,  20  Cades: 
Of  Hides,  12  Dozen  :  Of  Leather, 
20  Dickers  :  Of  Pitch  or  Tar,  14 
Barrel :  Of  Wool!,  1 2  Sacks  :  Of 
Stock-nib  1 000  :  Of  Flax .  or  Fea¬ 
thers,  1700  L  weight. 

LASTAGE  or  LESTAGE,  a 
Cuftora  challenged  in  fome  Markets  or 
Fairs  for  the  carrying  of  Things  :  Alfo 
a  Duty  paid  for  Wares  fold  by  the 
baft  ^  it  is  alfo  fometimes  taken  for 
the  Ballaft  of  a  Ship. 

LA  1  HE,  a  great  Part  or  Diviflon 
of  a  County,  lbmetimes  containing 
three  or  more  Hundreds  j  as  in  Kent 
and  Sujfex . 

L  A  V  E  N  D  E  R,  a  fweet  fmelling 
Herb  that  is  mukiply’d  by.  Seed  or 
old  Stocks  tranfplamed,  but  chiefly  by 
Slips.*  If  ferves  to  garnib  Borders  in 
Kitchen-Gardens,  and  its  Flowers  are 
commonly  put  among  Linnen-C  ochs 
to  perfume  them  ^  they  are  alfo  good 
for  the  Head,  and  Nerves,  and  us'd 
outwardly  in  Fomentations,  &c. 

LAVENDER-COTTON,  an 
Herb,  the  Powder,  of  which  drank  in 
Canary  drives  cut  Poifon,  and  is  er- 
feftual  agaihlt  the  biting  of  venomous 
Beads.  C,  ' 

L  A  U  N  D  or  LA  W  N,  (in  a 
Turk)  plain  untilled  Ground. 

_  LAUREL  or  laurel-tree, 

(in  Latin  Laurus)  a  Shrub  that  is  ever 
green,  and  faid  by  fome  to  have  a 
property  not  to  be  hurt  by  Thunder 
or  Lightning  .*  It  was  anciently  us’d 
in  Triumphs,  and  its  Leaves  worn  in 
Garlands  by  Emperors  and  Poets. 

_  LAUREL  or  CHERRY  BAY- 
i  R  E  E,  (in  Latin  Laurocerafm )  a 
Shrub  with  Laurel-leaves,  but  larger, 
more  green  and  fmooth,  and  a  kind 
of  Fruit  like  Cherries.  Being  planted 
-upright,  cutting  away  the  Side-bran¬ 
ches,  and  maintaining  one  Stem,  it 
rifes  to  a  confiderable  Loftinefs  5  fo 
that  for  the  firft  twenty  Years  fit  re- 
fembles  the  molt  beautiful-headed 

Orange- 
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Orange-Tree  in  Shape  and  Verdure, 
and  in  procefs  of  time  vyes  with  our 
lufty  Timber-trees  ^  upon  which  ac¬ 
count  it  is  one  of  the  mod  proper  and 
ornamental  Trees  for  Walks  and  Ave¬ 
nues  of  any  whatever.  If  you  would 
improve  the  Standard  to  a  more  fpeedy 
growth  $  bud  your  Laurel  on  the  Black- 
cherry  Stock,  to  what  height  you  pieafe. 
Thefe  fine  Trees  may  be  raifed  of  the 
Seed  or  Berries,  with  .extraordinary 
eafe,  or  propagated  by  Layers  and 
Cuttings,  fet  about  the  latter  end  of 
Auguft ,  or  earlier  at  St.  fames’s  tide, 
wherever  there  is  Shade  and  vJoidurev 
They  are  commonly  abufed  in  Hedges 
by  being  too  often  and  unfeafonably 
cat,  fo  that  the  lower  Branches  grow¬ 
ing  dicky  and  dry,  after  the  fird  fix 
or  feven  Years,  they  are  either  to  be 
new-planted  again,  or  abated  to  the 
very  Roots  for  a  frefh  Shoot  .*  Nei¬ 
ther  are  they  unfit  for  Efpaliers,  if 
carefully  planted,  efpecially  when  the 
Situation  is  not  too  much  expofed  to 
the  Winds  5  for  which  purpofe  the 
young  Plants  fhould  be  of  two  Sizes, 
the  biggeft  about  three  or  four  Foot 
high,  to  be  planted  at  three  Foot  di¬ 
dance  ^  and  the  dualled  near  a  Foot 
and  an  half  to  be  fet  between  the 
larged.  s 

LAURUSTINUS  or  WILD 
B  A  Y,  a  Shrub  that  yields  fweet-fmel- 
ling  Tufts  of  white  Bloftoms  in  the 
Winter  as  well  as  Summer  .*  It  may 
be  ealily  raifed  from  Suckers  or  Lay¬ 
ers,  and  makes  a  fine  Hedge  ^  but  if 
Yis  injur'd  by  Frods,  cut  it  down  to 
the  Ground,  and  it  will  recover  its 
former  Vigour. 

L  A  W 1 N  G  of  Dogs ,  a  cutting  out 
the  Balls,  or  the  three  Claws  of 
their  Fore-feet.  See  To  Expeditate. 

To  LAY,  to  put  or  place.  In 
Gardening  to  bend  down  the  Branches 
of  a  Tree,  and  cover  them,  that  they 
may  take  Root. 

LAYERS,  the  low  Branches  of 
Trees,  or  Shrubs,  which  are  covered 
when  you  would  raife  their  kind  from 
them  with  good  fat  Mould,  leaving 
©ut  their  ends,  till  they  be  Rooted, 
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v/hen  they  are  to  be  cut  off.*  But  as 
they  grow  fo  high  asnoteafily  to  bend, 
of  yield  to  the  Earth,  they  may  be 
dit,  as  in  plafhing,  and  fo  brought 
down  ;  A  hole  alfo  in  fome  Ground, 
that  is  not  very  wee,,  or  ftiff,  is  made 
ufe  of,  and  that  fo  deep,  that  when 
the  pot  is  in  the  hole  the  Branches 
inay  be  even,  or  a  little  above  the 
furface  of  the  Earth  ^  then  fad  Mould, 
or  good  Earth  is  to  be  laid  as  high 
as  convenient  about  the  body  of  the 
Plant,  letting  as  many  of  the  jends  of 
the  Branches  as  may  be,  appear  out 
of  the  Earth ;  the  Mould,  as  it  finks 
or  falls  mud  be  renewed  :  The  plant 
is  to  continue  thus  a  whole  Summer, 
with  frequent  watering,  if  it  be  of 
that  fort  which  requires  to  be  Hou* 
fed  in  Winter  ;  but  if  fuch  as  will 
bear  the  Weather  abroad,. let  it  abide 
the  whole  Year,  and  then  abating 
the  Earth  cut  off  each  Branch  that  is 
Rooted,  and  plant  it  where,-  and  as 
the  Kind  requires:  They  fhould  be 
water’d  as  foon  as  fet,  and  not  ex¬ 
pofed  to  any  extreme  heat  of  the 
Sun,  til|  well  fettled  ;  The  proper 
time  is  .  the  beginning  of  Spring,  or 
Autumn  $  the  fureft  and  lead  trouble 
is  in  Auguft  ;  thofe  laid  in  the  Spring 
require  frequent  watering  in  the 
Summer  :  Such  as  do  not  drike  Root 
plentifully,  are  helped  by  doling, 
nicking,  pricking  with  an  Awl,  or 
tying  a  Packthread  about  the  place 
that’s  put  into  the  Earth  to  take  Root. 

L  A  Y  E  S,  Grafs  ground  fird 
plough’d  up  for  Corn.  See  ploughing 
of  Land. 

L  A  Y-L  AND,  fallow  Ground  that 
lyes  untilled. 

LAY-WELL,  a  Well  near  Torbay 
in  Devonfhire,  which  ebbs  and  flows 
feveral  times  in  the  compafs  of  an 
Hour,  bubbling  up  now  and.  then  like 
a  boiling  Pot  The  neighbouring 
People  take  its  Waters  to  be  Medicinal 
in  lome  fort  of  Feavers. 

LEA,  a  certain  quantity  of  Yarn. 
At  Kederminfter ,  every  fuch  Lea  is  to 
contain  Two-hundred  Threads  reel’d 
on  a  Reel  four  Yards  about. 

F  f  4  LEAD, 
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LEAD,  the  cheapeft  of  all  Me¬ 
tals,  made  up  of  an  earthy  Salt  and 
Sulphur,  impure  and  ill  digefted, 
with  imperfctt  Mercury,  that  comes 
near  the  Nature  ot  Antimony. 

LEAF,  a  Diftemper  incident  to 
Lambs  of  ten,  or  fourteen  Days  old 
being  fo  called  becaufe  ’tis  Did  they’ll 
feed  upon  Leaves,  and  chiefly  thofe 
of  Oak  and  Haw- thorn,  and  foon 
after  will  Reel  and  Stagger,  foaming 
at  the  Mouth,  and  fo  fall  down  and 
die  5  for  which  there  has  been  as  yet 
no  certain  Remedy  prefcribed. 

LEAKAGE,  a  Leaking  or  a  Leak 
in  a  Veflel  thro’  which  the  Liquor 
runs  out.  Alfo  an  allowance  made  to 
a  Merchant  in  Liquid  things  of  ta 
fer  Cent.  Alfo  to  Brewers ,  of  2  in 
22  Barrels  of  Ale,  and  3  in  23  Bar¬ 
rels  of  Beer. 

L  E  A  M  or  L I  A  M,  (among  Hun¬ 
ters)  a  Line  to  hold  a  Dog  in,  other- 
wife  call’d  a  LeafI). 

LEANNESS,  Scurfs  Manginefs , 
and  Mijllke^  as  Diflempers  in  a  Hog, 
all  come  under  one  head,  proceeding 
from  the  fame  Caufe,  which  is  cor- 
rupted  Blood  that  arifes  from  lying 
wet,  through  filthy,  rotten  Litter,  and 
want  of  Meat  $  being  cured  in  the 
fame  manner,  thus  :  Let  the  Swine 
blood  under  the  Tail,  and  with  a 
Wooll-Card  comb  off  the  filth  and 
fcurf  from  his  Back,  till  his  skin 
bleed  }  then  mix  fome  Tar,  Hogs- 
greafe,  and  Brimftone  well  together, 
and  anoint  him  therewith  ^  cleanfe 
his  Stye,  give  him  clean  Litter,  and 
warm  Food,  and  he  will  foon  grow 
found. 

LEAP,  a  Jump  }  alfo  a  Weel  or 
Device  to  take  Fifli  in. 

LEAP  or  Lip,  a  Country- word 
for  half  a  Bufhel}  whence  Seed- Lip, 
a  Veflel  to  hold  Seed- Corn  in. 

LE  A  R  *  Thus  Rich  Lear  fignifies 
good  Ground  for  the  feeding  and  fat¬ 
tening  of  Sheep  as  Poor  Lear  is  bar¬ 
ren  Land  or  Soil. 

LEASH  or  L  EASE,  a  fmall  long 
Thong  of  Leather,  by  which  a  Val- 
eoner  holds  his  Hawk  faft,  twilling  it 
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about  his  Finger  ;  Alfo  a  Line  to  hold 
in  a  Hunting-Dog- 

LEASH  of  Gray -hounds ,  three  fuch 
Hounds  ^  the  Term  being  now  re¬ 
train'd  to  that  Number,  Which  was 
formerly  double  or  perhaps  indefi¬ 
nite. 

LEASH-LAWS,  or  COUR. 
SING  LAWS:  Thefe,  ’tis-  true, 
may  alter  according  to  Mens  Fancies  ; 
but  here  follow  fuch  as  were  ever 
held  Authentick  by  the  chief  of  the 
Gentry.  1.  It  was  ordered}  that  he 
that  was  chofen  Vewterer,  or  Letter- 
loofe  of  the  Gray-hounds,  (hould  re¬ 
ceive  the  Hounds }  Match  them  to  run 
together  in  his  Leafh ,  as  foon  as  he 
goes  into  the  Field,  and  follow  next 
the  Hare  Finder,  till  become  to  the 
Form  ;  and  no  Horfe-man,  or  Foot¬ 
man  upon  pain  of  Difgrace,  is  to  go 
before  him,  nor  on  any  fide,  but  di- 
re&ly  behind,  the  fpace  of  forty  Yards, 
or  thereabouts.  2.  That  not  above 
one  brace  of  Gray-hounds  do  Courfe 
an  Hare  at  one  inftant.  3.  That  the 
Hare-finder  fhou'd  give  tlje  Hare  three 
Sohoe’s  before  he  put  her  from  her 
Lear,  to  make  the  Gray-hounds  gaze 
and  attend  her  rifing.  4,  That  the 
Feuteier  fhould  give  twelve  fcore  Law 
ere  he  loofe  the  Gray-hounds,  unlefs 
it  be  in  danger  of  lofing  fight.  5. 
That  Dog  who  gives  the  firft  turn,  if 
after  the  turn  be  given,  there  be  nei¬ 
ther  Coat,  Slip,  nor  Wrench  extraor¬ 
dinary,  that  fame  rouft  be  held  to 
win  the  Wager.  6.  If  one  Dog  give 
the  firft  turn,  and  the  other  bear  the 
Hare,  then  he  which  bore  the  Hare 
fhall  win.  7.  If  one  give  both  the 
firft  and  Taft  turn,  and  no  Other  advan¬ 
tage  between  them,  the  odd  turn  .fhall 
win  the  Wager.  8.  That  a  Coat 
fhall  be  more  than  two  turns,  and  a 
Go  by,  of  the  Bearing  of  the  Hare 
equal  with  two  turns.  9.  If  neither 
Dog  turn  the  Hare,  then  he  that  leads 
laft  at  the  Cover  fhall  be  held  to  win 
the  Wager.  10.  If  one  Dog  turn 
the  Hare,  ferve  himfelf,  and  turn  her 
again,  thofe  two  turns  fhall  be  as 
much  as  a  Coat.  n.  If  all  the 

Courfe 
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Couj-fe  be  equal,  then  he  which  bears 
the  Hare  (hall  win  only,  and  if  (he 
be  not  born,  the  Courfe  is  to  be  ad¬ 
judged  Dead.  12  If  a  Huntfman 
who  comes  firtt  in  to  the  Death  of 
the  Hare,  takes  her  up  and  fa ves  her 
from  breaking,  cherilhing  the  Dogs, 
and  cleanfes  their  Mouths  from  the 
Wool!,  or  other  filth  of  the  Hare  ; 
for  fuch  courtefy  done,  he  (hall  in 
right  challenge  the  Hare ;  but  not  do¬ 
ing  it,  he  (hall  have  no  Right,  Privi¬ 
lege,  nor  Title  thereto.  13.  If  any 
Dog  take  a  fall  in  the  Courfe,  and  yet 
perform  his  part,  he  fhall  challenge 
the  advantage  of  a  turn  more  than  he 
gives.  1 4.  If  one  Dog  turn  the  Hare, 
ferve  himfelf,  and  give  divers  Coats, 
yet  in  the  end  fhall  ftand  in  the 
Field  ;  the  other  Dog,  without  turn 
giving,  running  home  to  the  Co¬ 
vert,  that  Dog  which  flood,  hill  in 
the  Field,  fhall  be  adjudged  to  lofe 
the  Wager.  1$.  If  any  Man  fhould 
ride  over  a  Dog  and  overthrow  him 
in  his  Courfe  (tho’  the  Dog  were 
the  word  Dog  in  Opinion)  yet  the 
Party  for  the  Offence  fhall  either  re¬ 
ceive  the  difgrace  of  the  Field,  or  pay 
the  Wager  ;  for  among  the  Pal-tie's  it 
fhall  be  adjudged  no  Courfe.  jd. 
Laftly,  thofe  who  are  chofen  Judges  of 
the  Leafk  lhali  give  their  judgments 
prefen  tly  before  they  depart  from 
the  Field,  or  elfe  he  in  whole  default 
it  lies,  fhall  pay  the  Wager  and  Sen¬ 
tence.  And  here  it  is  to  be  noted, 
Chat  it  lies  in  the  power  of  the  Perfon 
who  has  the  Office  of  the  Leafh  con¬ 
ferred  on  him,  to  make  Laws,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Cudoms  of  Countries,  and 
the  Rule  of  Reafon. 

LEASE.  S ecLeafh. 

LEATHER-COAT,  or  Golden - 
I lujfeting  ('as  fome  call  it)  is  a  choice 
Winter-Apple,  lads  long,  and  has  a 
good  firm  yellow  Pulp. 

LEEK,  a  well  known  Plant;  the 
bed  fort  of  which  grow  in  mavffiy 
Places.  Leeks  are  raifed  of  Seed  like 
Onions,  and  fown  about  the  fame  time  : 
[They  ^re  planted  about  the  Month  of 
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Aitgiift,  in  very  fat  rich  Ground,  for 
which  deep  holes  are  made  with  a 
Setting- dick,  but  not  filled  with 
Earth,  and  if  tbefe  Plants  be  water’d 
once  in  two  Days  with  Water  enrich¬ 
ed  with  fat  Dung,  they’ll  grow  very 
large  and  white :  The  bed  for  Seed 
are  fet  in  the  fame  manner  as  Oni¬ 
ons  ;  and  the  Seed-bearing  Stalks  are 
to  be  fupported  by  Threads,  or  Sticks, 
otherwife  they  will  lean  to  the 
Ground.  By  reafon  of  their  mild'Na* 
ture  they  are  much  usfd  in  Porridge, 
which  had  its  name  from  the  Latin 
Pcrmm^  a  Leek,  tho’  now  from  the 
French  we  generally  call  it  Totage  £ 
This  Plant  provokes  Urine  and  the 
Courfes,  cleanfes  the  Lungs  and  Sto¬ 
mach,  cures  a  Cough,  fhortnefs  of 
Breath,  c ire.  But  fome  Inconveniences 
that  attend  their  being  eaten  raw  may 
be  prevented  by  boiling  them  twice,, 
and  putting  them  into  frefh  Water. 

LEAK-HEADS,  a  kind  of 
Warts  that  come,  about  a  Horfe’s  Pa¬ 
tterns  and  Pattern-joints  :  They  are 
higher  than  the  Skin,  about  half  the 
thicknefs  of  one’s  Finger,  throw  ouc 
filthy  dinking  Stuff,  fpoil  the  Leg9 
and  are  very  difficult  to  cure.  Thofe 
that  arife  in  the  Patterns  are  hid  be¬ 
neath  the  long  Hair  of  the  Fetlocks, 
and  are  fome  of  them  fo  extremely 
malignant,  that  they  make  the  Hair 
fall  all  around  them,  and  they  them- 
felves  grow  up  like  Walnuts.  There 
are  others  again  more  flat,  and  not  fo 
much  raifed  above  the  Skin,  yet  more 
dangerous  than  thofe  that  are  biggeft 
and  mod  elevate.  Thefe  Leek-heads 
are  eafily  difeovered,  as  being  a  great 
many  mattering  Warts  that  touch  one 
another,  and  are  without  Hair:  They 
fend  forth  much  Matter  for  the  mod 
parr,  but  may  be  dry’d  up  for  a 
time.  *■  *  .  t  .  A 

LEER  or  LAIR  of  a  Deer,  fa- 
mong  Hunters)  the  Place  where  he  lye« 
to  dry  himfelf,  after  he  has  been  wet 
by  the  Dew. 

LE  ET,  a  Saxon  Word  for  a  Law. 
Day  ;  Whence  our  Leet  or  Court -Leet, 
a  Court  of  Jurifdi&ioji  and  Record, 

belong* 
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belonging  to  the  Lord  ,  of,  a  Manour, 
fnto  which  all  Offences  under  H*gb- 
<Treafon  are  enquired  into,  fome  pu- 
nilhed,  .and  others  cenify’d  to  the  Ju- 
IHces  of  Affile. 

L^iCES  I  ERSH  IRE  5  is  an 
Inland  County,  bounded  on  the  Eaft 
by  the  Counties  of  and  Rut¬ 

land  ;  on  the  Weft  by  Warwichfiire 
and  Derby  (bits  ;  Northward  by  Not- 
tingbamfbire  ;  and  Southward  by  Nor 
thamptonjbire  ;  reaching  about  go 
Miles  in  length  from  Eaft  to  Weft  ; 
and  from  North  to  South  in  breadth  - 
25  in  which  compafs  are  contained 
5<5oooq  Acre?  of  Ground,  and  about 
3  8700  tdoufes,  the  whole  being  divi¬ 
ded  into  6  Hundreds,  wherein  are 
19,2  Par Lhes,  and  11  Market-Towns, 
of  which  the  County-Town  has  only 
the  privilege  Q.f  fending  two  Members 
to  Parliament.  As  for  its  Air,  3t\s 
Mild  and  Healthful  ;  the  Soil  yields 
plenty  of  Corn  and  Pafturage,  but 
Peafe  and  Beams  in  a  particular  man¬ 
ner  ;  and  the  want  of  Wood  is  fup- 
plied  with  plenty  of  Coals.  Its  prin¬ 
cipal  Rivers  fare,  the  Stour  and  the 
Wreak.  , 

LEGS  of  a  Horfe,  Ihould  have  a 
due  proportion  of  their  length  to 
that  of  the  Body.  The  Fore-legs  are 
fubjefr  to  many  Infirmities,  as  being 
the  Parts  that  fuffer  moft,  and  are 
alfo  commonly  the  fmalleft  and  weak¬ 
en.  There  are  feveral  marks  of  bad 
Legs.;  that  is,  which  are  us’d  and 
fpoii  d,  ■  riz.  if  they  appear .  altoge¬ 
ther  ftraight,  or  as  if  they  were  all  of 
one  piece.  A  Horfe  is  faid  To  be 
firaight  upon  bis  Members,  when  from 
the  Knee  to  the  Fore-part  of  the  Co¬ 
ronet,  the  Knees,  Shank  and  Coronet 
defcend  in  a  firaight  or  Plumb-line, 
and  that  the  Pafiern-joint  appears 
more,  or  at  leaft  as  much  advanced  as 
the  refi  of  the  Leg  :  Such  Legs  are 
like  thofe  of  a  Goat ,  making  a  Horfe 
apt  to  fiumble  and  fall;  fo  that  in 
time  the  Pafiern  is  thruft  quite  for¬ 
ward  out  of  its  place,  and  the  Horfe 
becomes  lame.  2.  Horfes  which  are 
firaight  upon  their  Members  are  quite 
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contrary  to  thofe  that  are  Iong-join.r 
ed,  that  is,  whefe  Pafterns  are  fo  long® 
and  flexible,  that  the  Horfe  in  walking; 
almoft  touches  the  Ground  with  them. 
This  is  a  greater  Imperfection  .than 
the  former,  for  to  them  fome  Remedy 
may  be  apply’d,  but  for  this  there  can 
be  none  :  Befides,  it  is  a  fig n  of  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  Strength,  and  fuch  Horfes 
are  not  fit  for  any  Fatigue  or  Toil. 
3‘  Some  Horfes,  thos  they  be  long- 
jointed,  yet  do  not  bend  their  Pafterns 
in  walking,  and  may  prove  fervice- 
able.  There  are  Englifi, )  Horfes  of 
ftrong  Rein?,  that  notwithftanding 
their  Paftern-joints  being  fomewhat 
long  ;  yet  if  they  be  not  too  flexible, 
fuch  a  Horfe  will  gallop  and  run 
with  a.  great  deal  more  eafe  to  his 
Rider,  than  if  he  were  very  fhortr 
jointed.  So  that  thefe  are  the  only 
Horfes  for  Perfons  of  Quality  who 
have  wherewithal  to  feek  after  .their 
own  Eafe  and  Pieafure  ;  and  indeed, 
thele  Horfes  may  be  compared  to 
Coaches  with  Springs,  which  render 
them  infinitely  more  eafy  than  thofe 
without  them. 

LEGS,  or  bones  Broken  :  When 
the  Leg,  or  Thigh-bone  of  a  Horfe  is 
broken,  he  is  immediately  given  for 
loft  ;  no  Man  being  willing  to  under¬ 
take  the  Cure,  that  is  generally  con¬ 
cluded  to  be  impoftible  ;  and  the  rea- 
fon  alledged  to  confirm  this  vulgar 
Error  is,  that  the  Marrow  of  the 
Bones  is  liquid.  However,,  it  is  ex¬ 
perienced,  that  a  Horfe,  and  even  a 
Mule  may.  .be  cured  by  the  fame  me¬ 
thod  that  is  ufed  for  FraClures  in 
Men.  It  mull  be  acknowledged  that 
the  fituation  of  a  Horfe’s  Parts  is  ex¬ 
tremely  inconvenient,  and  renders  the 
Cure  difficult  :  But  a  Horfe  can  reft 
upon  three  Legs,  without  making  ufe 
of  that  which  is  broke;  tho’  in  my 
Opinion,  it  is  highly  probable,  that 
the  Cure  may  be  better  performed, 
if  the  Horfe  were  hang’d  in  a  Stable. 
Filippo  Stacco  Talagliacozzo ,  in  his 
Treatife  Di  Mefchalzia ,  makes  the 
breaking  of  a  Bone  of  a  Horfe’s  Leg 
the  fubjeft  of  a  whole  Chapter,  where 

hi 
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he  delivers  the  method  of  Cure, 
which  is  alfo  deferibed  by  Signior  Carlo | 
Rumi  in  the  fifteenth  Chapter  of  hisl 
fixtn  Book and  ?ds  evident  they  1 
were  both  of  Opinion,  that  thofe  I 
Bones  might  be  Re-united  and  Con- 1 
folidated  ;  nor  do  I  fee  why  we  ought! 
not  rather  give  Credit  to  the  Tefti-  jj 
mony  of  thofe  famous  Italian  Authors,  1 
well  skill’d  in  Surgery ,  than  to  a 
multitude  of  ignorant  Farriers,  who 
have  the  Confidence  to  affirm,  that 
the  broken  Bones  of  a  Horfe  can  never 
be  knit  again. 

LEGS  Stiff,  Dryd ,  Decay'd,  or  | 
Bruifed  For  the  Cure  of  thefe,  “  take  | 
“  of  Spirit  of  Wine  a  quart,  Oil  of 
<c  Nuts  half  a  pint,  and  Sutter  half 
“  a  pound.  Mix  them  in  a  glazed 
earthen  Pot,  covered  with  another 
leffier  Pot  exaftly  fitted  to  it :  Lute 
the  Junctures  carefully  with  Clay, 
mingled  with  Horfe's  Dung,  or  Hair, 
and  after  the  Cement  is  dried,  fet 
the  Pot  over  a  very  gentle  Fire,  and 
keep  the  Ingredients  boiling  very 
foftly  for  eight,  or  ten  Hours  then 
take  off  the  Pot  and  fee  it  to  'cool. 
Rub  the  MaflerSinew  with  your  Hand 
till  it  grow  hot,  and  anoint  it  with 
this  Compofition,  chafing  it  in  5  and 
repeat  it  every  Day.  2.  Take  Oil  of 
Earth-Worms ,  or  its  compound  Oint¬ 
ment  for  the  method  of  preparing 
and  applying  which,  fee  Oil  of  Earth- 
Worms. 

To  Comfort ,  or  Strengthen  the  Sinews 
of  Legs. 

6i  Take  a  Goofe  moderately  fat, 
«  and  made  ready  for  the  Spit$  fluff 
“  her  Belly  with  the  Leaves  of  Mal- 
16  lowSy  Sage ,  Rofemary,  Thyme ,  Hyf 
“  fop ,  Lavender ,  Mug-wort,  and  other 
**  proper  Herbs,  with  a  large  quan- 
61  tity  of  green  Juniper-Berries  beaten  r> 
Then  fow  up  the  skin,  and  fet  her  j 
Into  an  Oven  to  bake  in  a  glazed  ear-  j 
then  Pan,  that  you  may  not  loofe 
the  Fat,  or  Greafe,  with  which  you 
are  to  anoint  the  Legs  of  a  tired 
jHorfe  every  Evening,  and  next  Morn- 
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mg  chafe  them  with  Aqua-Fita  or 
Brandy  above  the  Greafe  ;  continuing 
this  Courfe  feven  or  eight  Days. 
2.  To  comfort  and  ftrengtfien  the  Si¬ 
news,  let  the  Horfe.,  during  the  heat 
of  Summer,  fland  two  whole  1  Hours 
every  Day  up  to  the  Hams  in  a 
Stream,  or  Current  of  Water,  which 
will  do  him  more  good  than  a  vaft 
quantity  of  Ointments .  It  is  alfo  con¬ 
venient  to  make  him  lie  abroad  in 
I  the  Dew  all  the  Month  of  May  -,  or 
I  if  you  cboofe  rather  to  keep  him  m 
|  Stable  ;  you  may  lead  him  out  every 
I  morning  to  a  Meadow,  and  gathering 
|  the  Dew  with  a  Spunge,  bathe'  and 
j  rub  his  Legs  with  it.  Spirit  of  Wine 
I  mixt  with  a  little  Oil  of  Wax,  will 
j  likewife  ftrengthen  the  Sinews,  re- 
I  folve  the  hard  Knots  that  grow  mix 
them  5  and  removing  thofe  Obftrufti- 
ons,  facilitate  the  motion  of  the  Leg. 
Liftly,  the  Red  Honey- Charge  is  alfo  a 
very  effectual  Remedy  in  this  Cafe  5 
which  fee  under  that  Head- 

LEGS  SWELLED,  come  to  a 
Horfe  by  hard  Riding  or  fore  Labour, 
when  he  is  too  fat,  or  by  carelefly  put¬ 
ting  him  to  Grafs,  or  fetting  him  in 
the  Stable  too  hot,  whereby  he  takes 
Cold,  which  caufes  the  Blood,  Greafe 
and  Humours  to  fall  down  into  his 
Legs.  Sometimes  it  proceeds  from 
long  Standing  in  the  Stable^  when  the 
Planks  on  which  his  Fore-legs  fland, 
are  higher  than  where  his  Hind-legs 
are  ;  which  uneafy  poflure  occafions 
the  fettling  of  the  Blood  in  the  hin¬ 
der  Legs,  and  the  Swelling  of  thofe 
Parts. 

To  Cure  this  Malady  5  I.  Some  a~ 
noint  the  Place  u  with  Nerve-Oil. 
u  black  Soap  and  Boars-greafe  melted, 
ci  or  elfe  wafh  the  Horfe’s  Legs  with 
a  Beer  and  Butter,  or  Vinegar  and 
“  Butter.  2.  Others  make  ufe  of 
Sheeps  feet  Oil ,  Train-Oil ,  or  Urine  and 
Salt  petre  boiled  together  to  bathe  them 
I  with,  and  roll  them  gently  with  Hay- 
ropes  wet  in  the  fame  Liquor  from 
the  Paflern  to  the  Knee.  3.  Some 
foak  them  with  Water,  in  which  Sage , 
Mallows  and-  Rofe-cakes  have  been 

boil’d 
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fcoil’4  with  Butter  and  Sdllet-Oil ;  or 
£lfe  they  take  Tranhincenfe ,  Rofin,  frefh 
Greafe,  of  each  an  equal  quantity, 
.boiled  and  flrained,  and  ufe  that  Li¬ 
quor  once  a  Day  as  occafion  requires. 
,4.  “  Take  Leaves  of  Primrofes,  Vio- 
«  lets  and  Strawberries,  of  each  a 
ct  handful,  let  them  boil  in  new  Milk, 
“  into  which  put  Nerve-Oil,  Petroleum 
u  and  Populeum ,  of  each  an  ounce, 
and  anoint  the  grieved  Part  therewith 
for  four  or  five  Days  together.  5. 
46  Take  a  fufficient  quantity  of  Pitch, 
46  Virgins-wax,  Juice  of  Hyflop,  Gal- 
4<  hanum,  Myrrh,  Zedoary ,  Bdellium 
4<  jir able um,  Populeum  and  ‘Stor^tx  ; 
.<«  boil  them  in  Deers- fuet,  and  when 
46  cold,  add  Bole-Armoniack  and  Coflus 
4C  beat  to  fine  Powder :  Incorporate 
,thefe  Ingredients  well  together,  and 
boil  them  all  over  again,  in  order  to 
be  fpread  as  a  Plaifter  ;  which  you 
are  to  wrap  about  the  Swelling,  and 
Jet  it  flick  till  it  drop  off  of  it  felf. 
6.  When  a  Horfe’s  Legs  are  much 
Swelled  by  reafon  of  the  Scratches, 
46  take  a  quart  of  Chamber-lye,  or 
more,  into  which  put  a  -handful  of 
46  Bay- fait,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
4f  Soap,  a  pretty  quantity  of  Soot, 
4<  and  a  good  handful  of  Miflletoe 
chopt  :  Boil  all  well  together,  and 
bathe  the  Sorrance  with  this  Liquor 
very  warm,  two  or  three  times  a 
Day,  wrapping  a  Cloth  dipt  in  the 
fame  Mixture  clofe  about  the  Legs,  and 
Will  afiwage  the  Swelling.  For  other 
jparticular  Remedies  in  this  Cafe,  fee 
Swellings  or  Tumours. 

LEM  MON-TREE,  a  Foreign 
Plant,  wbofe  Fruit  brought  over  to 
us  in  great  plenty,  is  found  to  be 
very  ripe,  and  of  a  good  colour  :  But 
the  biggefl  excell  the  refl  both  in 
Juice,  Peel  and  Subftance,  and  their 
Juice  is  good  to  excite  the  Appetite, 
to  cut  grofs  Humours,  refill  malig¬ 
nant  Feavers,  to  kill  Worms,  c fre 
Alfo  being  cut  to  pieces,  they  are  eaten 
inftead  of  a  Sallee  with  Water,  and 
Honey  :  But  becaufe  they  are  a  great 
cooler  of  the  Stomach,  and  fo  preju¬ 
dicial  thereto,  they  are  to  be  ufed  in 
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a  final]  quantity  without  the  Peel, 
fleeped  a  little  while  in  Water,  and 
then  eaten  with  Sugar  and  Cinnamon. 
For  the  method  of  ordering  and  pro- 
pagating  thefe  Plants,  fee  Orange - 
Tree. 

LENTILS;  this  is  the  leafl  of 
all  Pulfes,  and  in  fome  places  call’d 
Tills ;  they  thrive  in  ordinary  Ground  ; 
Of  a  few  of  them  fown  on  an  Acre, 
you'll  reap  an  incredible  quantity, 
tho’  they  appear  on  the  Ground  but 
final!,  and  lie  in  a  little  room  in  the 
Cart  :  They  are  an  excellent  fweec 
Fodder,  and  to  be  preferred  before 
any  other  for  Calves,  and  other  young 
Cartel,  and  are  the  befl  and  cheapeft 
Food  for  Pigeons,  efpecially  fuch  as 
are  tameft  and  fed  by  hand- 

LENTISK;  a  beautiful  Ever- 
Green,  which  thrives  abroad  with  us, 
with  a  little  care  and  (helter  ;  it  may 
be  propagated  by  Suckers  and  Layers. 
It  makes  the  befl  Tooth-pickers  in  the 
World,  and  the  Maftick,  or  Gum  is 
of  excellent  ufe,  efpecially  for  the 
Teeth  and  Gums. 

LEPROSY  In  a  Horfe ,  a  Can¬ 
ker’d  Manginefs  fpreading  all  over  the 
Body,  which  proceeds  from  abun¬ 
dance  of  Melancholy  infefled  with 
Surfeits  taken  by  over-hard  Riding, 
or  Labour  :  The^  figfis  are,  the  Horie 
will  be  all  Mangy  and  Scurfy,  full  0f 
Scabs  and  raw  places  about  his  Neck, 
and  not  very  pleafant  to  look  on,  and 
be  always  rubbing  and  ferubbing:  For 
the  Cure,  fee  Blood-Runninz  ltd? . 
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which  is  near  the  fame  Diftemper  as 
well  as  the  Mange. 

LESSES,  (among  Hunters)  the 
Dung  of  a  wild  Boar,  Bear  or  Wolf. 

L  E  S  SO  N  S  for  Horfes :  When  the 
iorfe  will  receive  you  to  and  from 
iis  Back  gently,  Trot  forward  wil- 
ingly,  and  fland  flill  obediently  - 
then  for  what  purpofe  foever  he  is 
intended,  thefe  general  Leflons  may 
ferve  him.  1.  With  the  large  Ring 
that  is  at  leafl  fifty  paces  in  Circum¬ 
ference,  labour  him  in  fome  Gravelly, 
or  Sandy  place,  where  his  Foot-fteps 
are  difcernable  ;  and  having  trod  ic 

about 
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about  three,  or  four  times  on  the 
right  Hand,  Reft  and  Cherifh  ^  After¬ 
wards  changing  the  hand,  do  as 
much  on  the  left,  then  Reft  and  Che- 
rifti  ;  change  again,  and  do  as  much 
on  the  right,  ever  obferving  upon  e- 
very  ftop,  to  make  him  retire  and  go 
back  a  ftep,  or  two  ;  Continue  this 
till  he  Trots  his  Ring  on  what  Hand 
you  pleafe,  changing  within  it  in 
farm  of  the  Capital  Roman  Letter  S. 
and  does  it  readily  and  willingly  : 
Then  teach  him  to  Gallop  them  as  he 
did  Trot  them,  and  that  aifo  with 
true  Foot,  lofty  Carriage,  and  brave 
Rein,  ever  noting  when  he  Gallops  to 
the  Right-Hand,  to  lead  with  his 
left  Fore- foot  t,  and  when  he  Gallops 
to  the  Left-hand,  to  lead  with  the 
Right  Fore-foot.  2  Stopping  ;  for 
when  you  come  to  a  place  of  ftop,  or 
would  ftop,  by  a  fudden  drawing  in 
of  the  Bridle-hand,  fomewhat  hard 
and  fharp,  make  him  ftop  clofe,  firm 
and  ftraight,  in  an  even  line  $  and  if 
he  err  in  any  thing,  put  him  to  it  a- 
gain,  and  leave  not  till  you  have 
made  him  underftand  his  Error  and  a- 
mend  it.  3.  Advancing,  with  which 
if  you  accompany  the  afore  mentioned 
ftop,  a  little  from  the  Ground,  it 
will  be  more  gallant,  and  may  be 
done  by  laying  the  Calves  of  your 
Legs  to  his  fides,  and  fhaking  the 
Rod  over  him  as  he  flops  :  And  if  he 
does  not  underftand  it  at  firft,  yet  by 
continuance  and  labouring  him  there¬ 
in,  he  will  foon  attain  to  ir,  efpecially 
if  you  forget  not  to  cherifh  him, 
when  he  gives  the  leaft  fhew  to  appre¬ 
hend  you.  4.  Retiring  is  another  tef- 
fon,  after  Stopping  and  Advancing  ^ 
and  this  mocion  muft  be  both  che- 
rifhed  and  encrealed,  making  it  fo 
familiar  to  him,  that  none  may  be 
more  perfect  ^  neicher  is  he  to  retire 
in  a  confufed  manner,  but  with  a 
brave  Rein,  a  conftanc  Read,  and  a 
direft  Line  nor  fhould  he  draw,  or 
fweep  his  Legs  one  after  another,  but 
take  thtm  Clean,  Nimbly  and  Eafily, 
as  when  he  Trots  forwards. 

LETHARGY?  or  jleefmg  JLyil  > 
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is  moft  Incident  to  Dun  arid  Whitfc 
Horles,  proceeding  from  Phlegm,  OF 
Cold  and  Moift  Humours,  which  get 
into  the  Brain,  and  do  fo  ftupifie  anti 
benum  ir,  that  k  brings  Sleepiriefs 
upon  him  5  which  is  the  true  fym|b- 
tom  of  this  Difeafe :  The  iftethod  o£ 
Cure  is,  firft  to  keep  the  Horfe  wak¬ 
ing  with  great  noife,  to  let  him  blood 
in  the  Neck  and  Palate  of  the  Mouthy 
and  to  give  him  Water  wherein  have 
been  boiled  Camomile ,  Mother-Wort 9 
Bran ,  Salt,  Vinegar  and  Muftard9 
mixed  together  $  or  to  put  Farfley,  or 
Fennel  feed  into  his  Water  to  provoke 
Urine.  2.  Otherwife  after  you  have 
biooded  him,  (which  in  this  Difeafe 
tuuft  always  be  done)  take  fome  of 
the  fmall  Boughs  of  the  aifl^Tree,  fee 
them  on  fire  in  a  clean  place,  and 
quench  the  Coals  made  of  them  in 
fome  Ale  $  when  it  is  drained,  give 
him  a  Horn  full  of  ic  at  each  Moitril^ 
the  cold  being  ftrft  taken  off  :  It  is  aifo 
proper  to  open  his  Forehead  under¬ 
neath  his  bore-top,  and  put  k  into 
a  Hice  or  two  of  an  old  Onion,  and 
there  let  them  lie  till  they  rot. 

L  E  T  T  E  R  of  Credit ,  (among  Mer~ 
chants )  is  a  Letter  from  one  Cone- 
fpondent  to  another,  requefting  him 
to  credit  the  Bearer,  with  a  certain 
Sum  of  Money  therein  mentioned  ;  in 
which  Letter  ’cis  neceffary  fome  fpe- 
cial  Token  fhould  be  mentioned,  the 
better  to  fecure  both  fides  from  Frauds 
that  might  be  ptaftHfed  in  procuring 
fham  Letters  of  Credit. 

LETTER  of  Licenfe  (in  Trade) 
is  an  Inftrument,  or  Writing  granted, 
to  a  Man,  that  has  Fail’d,  or  Broke, 
Signed  and  Sealed  by  his  Creditors, 
which  Letter  ufually  gives  a  longer 
time  for  Payment  5  fo  chat  the  Debtor 
having  fuch  an  Affurance,  can  go  about 
his  Bufinefs  without  fearing  an  Arreft, 

LETTERS  of  Mart  or  Mari  » 
are  Letters  under  the  Privy  Seal* 
granted  to  the  King’3  SuhjeLfo,  with 
whom  Truce  is  broken  upon  the  Sea, 
impowering  them  to  take  by  force 
of  Arms*  that  which  was  formerly 

taken 
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taken  from  them  contrary  to  the  Law 
of  Mark. 

LETTICES  of  all  forts  h  are 
multiplied  only  by  Seed,  fome  black, 
fume  white,  being  Town  in  the  Spring, 
and  Seed  in  July  3  fo  do  the  Winter, 
or  Shell-lettices ,  after  having  palled 
the  Winter  in  the  place  where  they 
were  Replanted  in  OClober  :  They  are 
the  mod  common  and  mod  ufeful 
Plant;  in  the  Kitchen-Garden,  efpeci- 
ally  for  Sallets:  There  are  many 
kinds  of  them  3  but  fird  of  thofe  of 
different  Seafons,  fome  being  good  in 
one  Month  and  not  in  another  3  thofe 
that  grow  well  in  the  Spring,  will 
not  do  fo  in  the  Summer  3  and  they 
that  profper  in  Autumn  and  Winter, 
come  to  nothing  in  the  Spring  and 
Summer  5  Some,  as  the  Cabbage  Let- 
tice ,  with  the  ordinary  culture,  come 
to  perfeftion  3  others  will  not,  but 
mud  be  tied  to  make  them  grow 
white,  without  which  they  would  be 
neither  Good,  Tender  nor  Sweet  5 
fuch  as  the  Koman-Lettice ,  &c.  The 
Shell-Lettice,  fo  named  from  the  round- 
nefs  of  its  Leaf,  almod  like  a  Shell  t 
is  the  fird  that  Cabbages  at  the  going 
out  of  the  Winter  3  ’tis  otherwife  cal¬ 
led  Winter-Lettice ,  becatife  it  can  pretty 
well  endure  ordinary  Frods :  They 
are  fown  in  September ,  and  in  OClober , 
and  November,  tranfplanted  into  fome 
Wall  border  towards  the  South  and 
Ead ;  or  elfe  they  are  fown  in  hot- 
Bsds  under  Bells  in  February  and 
March ,  and  are  good  to  eat  in  April 
,  and  May  :  Another  fort  of  Red  Letti- 
ies  called  Fajfion-Lettices  profper  well 
in  light  Grounds,  and  are  lucceeded 
by  the  bright  curled  Lettices ,  which  u- 
fually  Cabbage  in  the  Spring,  and  do 
alfo  well  upon  Hot-beds  :  Of  this 
fort  there  are  two  others,  viz,  George- 
Lettices  that  are  thicker  and  lefs  Cur¬ 
led,  and  the  Minnion  which  is  the  lead- 
fort,  requiring  good  black  fandy 
Ground  :  Near  about  the  fame  Seafon 
come  in  the  Curled  Green  Lettices  5 
befides  the  red  and  fhort  Lettices  that 
have  fmall  Heads,  and  thrive  in  the 
fame  Ground.  In  Jum  and 
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come  on  the  Royal  Bell-Gards ,  or  fair 
Looks,  Bright  Genoa’s ,  Capucins,  Stc. 
to  which  frequent  Rains  are  pernici¬ 
ous  :  Others  are  called  Imperial  Let¬ 
tices,  from  their  fize,  delicious  in 
tade,  but  apt  to  run  into  Seed  :  But 
to  have  no  more  diverfities,  the 
great  inconveniencies  that  befall  Cab- 
b age- Lettices  are,  that  they  often  de¬ 
generate  fo  far  as  to  Cabbage  no  more, 
and  therefore  no  Seed  fhould  be  ga¬ 
thered  but  from  fuch  as  do  Cabbage 
well  3  that  as  foon  as  they  are  Cab¬ 
baged  they  mud  be  fpent,  unlefs  you 
would  have  the  difpleafure  to  let 
them  run  into  Seed  without  doing  any 
fervice  3  that  the  Morfe,  or  Rot  that 
begins  at  the  ends  'of  their  Leaves 
feizes  them  fometimes  3  and  that  when 
the  Ground,  or  Seafon  is  not  favou¬ 
rable  to  them,  they  remain  thin  ?nd 
rot  3  for  which  there  is  hardly  any 
Remedy,  only  the  Ground  that’s  faulty 
may  be  amended  with  fmall  Dung, 
whether  it  be  fandy,  or  a  cold  grofs 
Earth. 

Thofe  Lettices  which  grow  bigged, 
fhould  be  placed  at  ten,  or  twelve  In¬ 
ches  didance  3  but  for  thofe  that  bear 
Heads  of  a  middling  fize,  feven,  or 
eight  will  do  3  Such  Perfons  as  would 
be  good  Husbands  may  fow  Radifhes 
in  their  Lettice-Beds,  for  they  will  be 
all  drawn  out  and  fpent  before  the 
Lettice  Cabbage  3  and  for  £  the  fame 
reafon,  becaufe  the  Endives  are  much 
longer  before  they  come  to  perfection 
than  the  Lettices,  fome  of  thefe  lad 
may  be  planted  among  the  Endives. 
You  may  alfo  blanch  the  larged  Roman 
Lettices,  when  they  are  at  their  full 
growth,  by  binding  them  up  with 
Straw,  or  raw  Hemp,  or  by  covering 
them  with  earthen  Pots,  that  have 
Dung  laid  about  them. 

Lettices  are  eafy  of  Digedion,  and 
in  goodnefs  exceed  all  other  Herbs, 
becaufe  they  breed  Milk  in  Women  ; 
allay  the  heat  of  the  Stomach,  qualify 
Choler,  difpofe  to  Red,  and  afford 
good  Nourifhment,  but  the  continual 
and  fuperfluous  life  of  them  being 
apt  to  obfcure  the  Eye-Sight,  weaken 

the 
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the  Natural  Beat*  &c  they:  fltoufd  be 
eaten  rather  boiled  than  raw,  and 
that  mtxt  with  Tarragon,  Rocket,  Gar- 
lick,  Onions ,  &c.  and  feme  good 
White-wine  drank  after  •  But  if  your 
Lettice  be  wafhed,  one  of  its  word 
qualities  being  upon  the  Surface 
thereof  that  caufes  the  decay  of  the 
Sight,  is  taken  away.  This  Herb  in¬ 
deed,  is  of  a  more  cold  and  moift 
Nature  than  the  red,  yet  lefs  binding, 
and  fo  harmlefs,  that  it  may  be  fafely 
eaten  raw  in  Feavers.  In  fhort,  we 
meet  with  nothing  among  all  our 
crude  Material  and  Sailet-ftore,  fo 
proper  to  mingle  with  any  of  the 
red  ;  nor  fo  whofefome  to  be  eaten 
alone,  or  in  cofnpofition  moderately 
as  it,  with  the  ufuai  Oxoleum  of  Vi¬ 
negar,  Pepper  and  OIL 

LEVEL  or  WATER-LEVEL,! 
an  Inftrument  made  of  Wood  or  Brafs,  j 
with  two  Sights,  and  a  Glafs  almod 
fill’d  with  coloured  Spirit  of  Wine, 
out  fo  as  to  leave  room  for  a  Bubble 
of  Air,  to  play  up  and  down  therein. 
It  has  a  Cover  divided  into  leveral 
equal  Parts,  a  Spring  to  fit  it  to  a 
three-legged  Staff,  and  a  long  Screw 
to  reffify  the  Bubble,  by  means  of  a 
Plummet  that  hangs  on  one  of  the 
Sights.  There  alfo  belong  to  this 
Indrutnent,  two  or  more  Station- 
fiaves ;  and  it  is  us’d  by  Engineers, 
Surveyors,  &c.  to  find  the  true  Level 
for  conveying  Water  to  Towns,  mak¬ 
ing  Rivers  Navigable,  Draining  Fens 
and  Bogs,  &c. 

LEVERET,  *a  young  Hare,  fo 
call'd  in  the  fird  Year  of  her  Age. 

LEWIS-BON,  a  Pear  much  like 
the  St.  Germaine ,  and  the  long  green 
Pear,  but  not  fo  narrow-pointed  : 
They  are  of  different  fizes  ;  but  the 
lead  is  bed}  the  Stalk  is  fhort,  flefhy 
and  bent,  the  Crown  final!  and  even 
with  the  Body,  the  Skin  fmooth,  fpeck- 
led,  greenifh,  and  afterwards  white, 
whereby,  and  its  yielding  to  the 
Thumb,  is  argued  its  ripenefs  :  The 
Pulp  is  tender  and  full  of  Juice,  fweet 
and  rich  of  tafte,  and  does  not  grow 
Pappy,  if  the  Ground  be  good  ,  but 


a  Watery  Soil  make3  it  bad,  and  the 
Pulp  oily  •  fo  that  it  does  bed  on 
dry  Ground,  and  is  peffe&  in  Noy em¬ 
ber  and  December. 

I  IBB  ARJf)S-B  ANE.  See  Wolf- 

bane. 

L  IB  ERT  Y.  See  Bit  or  Bitmouth* 

LICE,  are  a  fort  of  Vermin  no£ 
only  incident  to  Animals,  but  in  greae 
Droughts  many  forts  of  Trees  and 
Plants  are  liable  to  be  annoyed  by 
them";  and  fince  they  are  caufed  by 
Heat  and  Drought,  as  is  evident  by 
the  Sweet-brier  and  Goofeberry  that  are 
only  lotity  in  dry  times,  or  in  very 
hot  and  dry  places,  therefore  frequent 
wafeing  them,  by  daOiing  Water  ont 
them  may  frove  the  bed  Remedya 
— —  In  Horfes,  they  come  out  of  Po¬ 
verty,  and  will  breed  modly  about 
the  Ears,  Neck  and  Tail,  and  even 
all  over  the  Body:  They  may  be 
catched  alio  by  running  abroad  in  the 
Winter  in  Woods,  or  places  full'  of 
Trees;  id r  the  droppings  thereof 
falling  upon  lean  and  thin  Bodies 
breed  them  ;  hay,  fometimes  they  may 
Le  catched  from  another  Horfe ;  Yoti 
may  know  when  the  Bead  is  infefied 
with  them  by  his  rubbing  and  Icrub- 
bing  himlelf  againd  Walls  and  Pads* 
and  he  will  be  always  poor  when  he 
has  them. 

1  here  are  many  Medicines  proper 
lor  the  Cure  :  To  wafh  the  Horfe 
with  a^  Decoaion  of  the  Herb,  or 
Seed  oi  Hen  bane  is  good  ;  to  bathe 
his  Body  all  over  with  Cows-FiJ's 
three  or  four  days  fucceffively,  is  an 
approved  Remedy ;  fo  is  the  anoint¬ 
ing  him  wife  Quick-flyer  and  Hogi- 
greafe  mixed  together;  or  the  wafh- 
ing  him  ail  over  with  running  Water 
wherein  Stayes-acre  and  green  Coppery 
nave  been  boiled  :  Tobacco  alfo  Hired, 
fmali,  and  boil’d  in  fmali  Beer,  with 
fome powder'd  Allum,  when  diffolved, 
to  wafh  therewith  will  do.  Another 
way  is  to  anoint  him  with  Nogs- 
lard  all  over  his  Back- bone,  under  ids 
Main,  and  about  his  Flanks  ;  or  any 
other  Part  where  you  find  the  Lice 
to  come,  or  to  anoint  his  whole  Body 

Wife 
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^ith  the  Juice  of  Beets  and  Stdves- 
acre  mingled  together  $  Or,  laftly, 
take  Train-Oily  anoint  his  Bread  and 
Flanks  with  it,  and  then  dip  a  broad 
Lift  of  Woollen  *  therein ;  fow  it  a- 
bout  his  Neck  and  this  will  deftroy 
them,  — Black  Cartel  alfo,  when  trou¬ 
bled  with  this  Vermin,  are  cur’d  by 
S^uick-feher,  killed  in  Hogs-greafe,  and 
rubbed  very  well  about  the  Hoi  ns, 
Head,  Neck,  Shoulders  and  Dew- lap 
they  will  lick  the  reft  of  their  Bodies 
themfelves  :  Or,  fome  drew  Keen - 
Ajhes  on  their  hinder  Parts,  and  let 
them  Hand  in  their  Rain  a  while 
and  it  will  make  them  all  fly  away 
from  the  Beaft.—  Neither  are  Poultry 
exempted  from  thefe  Vermin  being 
much  annoy’d  with  them  *  and  it  is 
a  common  infirmity  proceeding  from 
corrupt  Food,  or  want  of  bathing  in 
Sand,  Allies,  or  the  like  5  for  the 
curing  of  which,  take  fome  beaten 
Pepper,  and  mixing  it  with  warm 
Water,  walh  the  Poultry  therein,  and 
it  will  kill  all  forts  of  Vermin,— 
Laftly,  Dogs  are  likely  to  be  infefted 
with  Lice  and  Fleas,  and  the  Cure  for 
them  is,  to  take  four  or  five  handfuls 
of  Rue,  boiled  in  a  Gallon  of  run¬ 
ning  Water,  till  a  Pottle  be  confumed ; 
then  ftrain  it,  put  thereto  two  ounces 
of  ftrong  St  ayes- acre  powder’d,  and 
bathe  the  Dog  warm  therewith. 

L I G  H  T’N  I N  G  *  there  are  three 
kinds  of  it,  I.  Dry  Lightning,  which 
does  not  Burn,  but  Cleaves,  Parts,  or 
divides  in  pieces.  2.  Moi ft  Light' ning, 
which  burns  not,  but  alters  the  Co¬ 
lour.  5.  Clear  Lightening,  which  is 
of  a  wonderful  Nature,  Kills  and  ne¬ 
ver  touches  ^  full  Barrels  by  it  are 
emptied  $  it  melts  Money  in  Purfes, 
or  breaks  a  Sword,  the  Purfe  and 
Scabbard  not  perifhed  ;  nay,  the  Wax 
in  them  unmelced.  See  Thunder. 

LIGNUM  VIT Ai,  or  Arbor 
Thya  ;  grows  of  every  Layer  to  a  tall, 
ftraight  goodly  Tree,  hardy  in  all 
Seafons.  It  makes  incomparable  Box¬ 
es,  Bowls,  Cups,  and  other  Curio- 
fities.  The  Leaf  fmells  like  Oint¬ 
ment,  and  proves  one  of  the  beft 
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for  green  Wound3,  doling  them  fpee- 
dily. 

L IGS  5  are  little  Pufhes,  Wheals, 
or  Bladders  within  a  Horfe’s  Lips, 
and  are  cured  by  “  bruifing  Wormwood 

and  Shirty  or  t  in  a  Mortar,  with  a 
“  little  Honey,  in  order  to  anoint  the 
Sores  with  it. 

LILACH,  other  wife  call’d,  The 
blew  Syringe,  or  Pifticte ,  or  Pipe-ttee, 
with  Blew  Flowers,  is  common  *  but 
fome  parts  bear  them  Snow-white,  o« 
thers  Silver-coloured,  and  fome  again 
Purple.  It  flowers  in  April,  and  muft 
be  yearly  difeharged  of  its  Suckers, 
left  they  choak  the  Tree  and  kill  it, 
or  caufe  it  not  to  bring  forth  Flow¬ 
ers  :  They  are  all  hardy  Plants,  ex¬ 
cept  the  White,  which  profpers  beft 
when  fet  againft  a  Wall. 

LILLY 5  of  this  Plant  there  are 
divers  kinds  $  1.  The  Fiery  Red  Lilly, 
that  bears  many  fair  Flowers  on  an 
high  Stalk,  of  a  fiery  Red  at  the 
top,  but  /towards  the  bottom,  decli¬ 
ning  to  an  Orange-Colour,  with  fmall 
black  Specks.  2.  The  double  Red 
Lilly  having  Orange-coloured  fingle 
Flowers,  with  little  brown  Specks  on 
the  fides,  and  fometimes  but  one 
fair  double  Flower.  3.  The  Yellow 
Lilly  which  is  the  moft  efteemed  of 
any,  being  of  a  fine  Gold-Colour. 
4.  The  common  White  one,  like  the 
common  Red.  5.  The  White  Lilly 
of  Conft  ant  inop  le,  fmaller  every  way 
than  the  laft,  but  bears  a  great  many 
more  Flowers.  6.  The  Double  white 
Lilly ,  in  all  things  like  the  common 
kind,  except  in  Flowers  which  are 
conftantly  Double,  feldom  opening  at 
all  but  in  a  fair  Seafon.  7.  The 
Per  ft  an  Lilly ,  rooted  like  the  Crown 
Imperial,  befet  with  whidfh  green 
Leaves  to  the  middle,  and  thence  to 
the  top  with  many  fmall  Flowers 
hanging  their  Heads,  of  a  dead  pur¬ 
ple  Colour,  with  a  Pointil,  or  Chives 
in  the  middle,  tipt  with  yellow  Pen¬ 
dants  :  Thefe  (lave  the  laft  which 
flowers  in  May )  put  forth  their  Flow¬ 
ers  in  June.  All  of  them  encreafe  but 
too  fait  by  the  Roots,  which  hold 

their 
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their  Fibres,  and  therefore  do  not  bear 
often  removing,  but  when  there  is  occa- 
fion  :  The  beft  time  is  when  the  Stales 
are  dried  down  ;  for  then  the  Roots 
have  fe  weft  Fibres,  and  ought  to  be 
fet  five  Inches  deep  in  the  Earth,  and 
uncovered  to  the  bottom  every  Year, 
that  without  ftirririg  the  Fibres  of 
the  old^Roots,  the  young  ones  may 
be  parted  from  them,  and  they  only 
remain  with  new  rich  Earth  put  to 
them  and  covered,  which  will  much 
advantage  the  fairnefs  and  number  of 
their  Flowers. 

LILLY  of  the  Valleys.  See  Con - 
V  a  l- Lilly. 

LIMBS  of  a  Horfe.  See  ^Planted 
on  the  Limbs . 

LIME,  is  commonly  made  of 
Chalk,  or  of  any  kind  of  Stone  that 
is  not  Tandy  or  very  cold,  as  Free¬ 
fone,  &c.  All  forts  of  fofc  Stone, 
efpecially  a  gray  dirty  colour’d  Stone 
which  when  broken  will  yield  a 
White  Powder,  all  forts  of  Marble. 
Alabafter,  Slate,  Oifter  and  all  other 
forth  of  Sea  (hells  and  all  forts  of 
Flint  will  make  an  extraordinary 
Lime,  but  are  hard  to  burn  (except  in 
a  reverberatory  Kiln)  becaufeihey  are 
apt  to  run  to  G'iafs  ;  for  the  harder 
the  Chalk  or  the  Stones  are,  the  bet¬ 
ter  is  the  Lime  ;  only  they  require 
the  more  Fire  to  them.  Chalk  is 
commonly  burnt  in  twenty  four  Hours 
but  Stone  often  takes  up  fixty  Hours. 
Ten  Bufhels  of  Sea-Coal  or  a  Hundred 
of  Faggots  will  burn  forty  Bufhels 
of  Chalk,  and  forty  Bulhelsof  Chalk 
will  yield  thirty  Bufhels  of  unflack'd 
Lime  :  But  Stone- Lime  is  much  the 
beft  for  Land,  and  indeed  for  all  other 
Ufes:  Dung-Mud,  or  frefh  Earth 
mixt  with  it  makes  an  extraordinary 
Manure,  and  is  the  beft  way  of  order¬ 
ing  it,  for  Ground  that  is  Tandy  or 
gravelly.  The  nature  of  Lime  is  to 
Work  downwards  like  Chalky  and' 
therefore  ’tis  moft  expedient  to  fpread 
it  upon  a  Laye  the  ’Year  before  you! 
defign  to  plow  it  up. 

LI  ME-B  0 S  H,  a  Device  to  catch 
Birds  with,  which  is  performed  in 
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this  manner  ;  Cut  down  an  Arm, 

or  chief  Bough,  of  any  bufhy  Tree 
whofe  Twigs  are  thick  and  long,  yet 
fmooth  and  ftraight  ;  Then  neatly  cue 
joffail  the  fuperfluous  Twigs,  and  ha-, 
ving  your  ftrong  BirdTime,  1  well 
mixed  and  wrought  together  with 
Capon  and  Goofe-greafe,  warm  and 
fit  to  work  ^  dawb  over,  of  an  equal 
thicknels,  the  Twigs,  or  Branches 
that  are  left  within  about  four  Fin¬ 
gers  of  the  bottom  ;  but  the  Body  and 
Arras  mu  ft  be  free,;  Place  your  Bu(h9 
thus  prepared,  on  fome;  Quick- fet*  or 
dead  Hedge;  for  the  Spring-Seafdn3 
near  a  1  own-End,  a  Farm-Yard,  or, 
the  like  ,-Tn  Summer,  and  Hatveft, 
in  Groves,  in  Hedges  or  Corn!-Pields9 
Orchards,  Flax,  Ham,  or  Rape- 
Lands  ;  and  in  Winter,  about  Barnss 
Stables,  and  Stacks  of  Corn,  where 
Chaff  and  Grain  are  fcactered  up  and 
down. 

The  Bufh  being  fo  fee,  place  your 
felt  near  in  fome  convenient  Station, 
where  you  may  lie  concealed ;  and  ;  in 
the  Bufh  you  are  to  have  about  half  a  - 
dozen  Stales  fixed,  whofe  Chirping 
and  Singing  will  entice  others  there¬ 
to  ;  you  (hould  alfo  be  provided  with 
Bird-Calls  of  feveral  forts  :  The  laid 
Burn  nyay  be  alfo  ufed  in  taking  Field¬ 
fares,  which  you  are  to  fa  lien  upon 
a  Tree;  where  having  fixed  fome 
Stales,  beat  the  adjacent  Grounds  to 
raiie  them,  and  when  they  efpfe  the 
Stales,  they  will  light  on  the  Tree  and 
Bull*  for  company. 

But  more  particularly ,  for  taking  •- 
Pheafants  with  chefs  Lime-hufhes  and 
Rods;  When  you  have  fix’d  the 
Bufties,  take  forth  your  Call  and  ufe 
it,  keeping  your  (elf  feerqt  and  in 
one  place,  till  you  have  enticed  them 
about  you  ;  as  they  are  taken,  by  the 
Rods  on  the  Ground,  lo  you  will  fur- 
prize  them  with  your  Bullies ;  For 
being  (cared  from  below,  they’ll  take 
Pearch  and  fee  what  becomes  of  their 
Fellows;  and  when. one  is  limed, 
what  by  her  driving  and  ftriiggUngt 
and  by  the  reft  coming  and  g3§ing  to 
fee  what  is  befallen  her,  thy  reft  will 
Q  g  k® 
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be  in  danger  of  being  Hkewife  limed; 
It  is  very  neceffary  to  count  the  Lime- 
Rods  $  for  when  you  have  gathered 
up  all  the  Pheafants,  and  fee  what 
Rods  are  wanting,  you  may  conclude 
that  fome  Pheafants  are  run  with  them 
into  the  Bufhes  ^  fo  that  you  muft 
hunt  them  out  with  a  good  ftanch 
Spaniel. 

7 Ik  form  of  the  Lime-Bufh  and 
Rods. 

The  Rods  muft  lye  Slope  wife,  and 
for  the  generality,  crofs  one  another, 
and  not  only  one  way,  but  the  quite 
contrary  way  5  fo  that  the  points  be 
fevered  a  good  diftance  from  one  a- 
nother,  and  they  are  to  be  plac'd  in 
rows  ;  This  Method  being  duly  obfer- 
ved,  no  Fowl  can  come  away  but  they 
muft  be  in  danger  of  touching  5  but 
beware  of  fetting  them  too  thick,  for 
that  will  occafion  fear  in  the  Birds., 

LI  ME- HOOK.  See  Pooler. 
LIMER  or  LIMEHOUND, 
the  fame  as  Blood  hound ,  a  great  Dog 
to  Hunt  the  Wild  Boar. 

LIMESTONE,  a  Stone  of  a 
whitifh  Colour,  which  being  burnt  in 
a  Kiln  makes  a  fort  of  Plaifter. 

LIME-TREE  or  LINDEN, 
is  of  two  Kinds,  the  Male,  (which 
fome  think  to  be  only  a  fine  Elm)  is 
harder,  full  of  Knots,  and  of  a  red¬ 
der  Colour,  but  produces  neither 
Flower,  nor  Seed,  fo  conftantly  nor 
fo  mature  with  us,  as  does  the  Fe¬ 
male,  whofe  fragrant  Bloftbms  per 
fume  the  Air.  The  Wood  is  thick, 
of  fmall  pith,  and  not  liable  to  the 
Worm.  We  fend  for  them  commonly 
from  Flanders  and  Holland ,  to  our  ex- 
ceffive  Coft,  while  our  own  Woods 
produce  them  of  their  own  accord  ; 
and  tho’  of  a  fmaller  Leaf,  yet  alto¬ 
gether  as  good,  apt  to  be  Civilized 
and  made  more  Florid ;  They  may 
be  railed  either  of  the  Seeds  in  Otto- 
ber ,  or  better  by  Suckers  and  Plants, 
which  flhould  be  cultivated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  Elm.  You  may 
know  whether  the  Seeds  be  fruitful 
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by  fearching  the  Husk,  biting,  or  cut¬ 
ting  it  afunder,  and  feeing  whether' 
it  be  full  or  white,  and  not  Husky* 
— Gather  the  Seed  in  dry  weather  5 
air  it  in  an  open  Room,  and  referve 
it  in  Sand  till  mid  February  $  then  fow 
it  in  pretty  ftrong,  frefh,  loamy 
Mould,  kept  fhaded  and  moift  as  the 
Seafon  requires,  and  clear  of  Weeds  5 
after  two  Years,  plant  your  Stocks  outr 
drefs’d  and  prun’d,  as  Difcretion. 
fha.ll  advife.  They  may  aLfo  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Branches  lopp’d  from  the 
Head,  and  peeling  off  a  little  Bark, 
at  a  competent  diftance  from  the 
Arms  5  afterwards  being  cover’d  with. 
Loam,  mingled  with  rich  Earth, 
they’ll  fhooc  their  Fibres,  and  may  be 
Teafonabiy  feparated  :  To  facilitate 
■  this  and  the  like  attempts,,  apply  a 
Ligature  above  the  place  when  the  Sap 
afcends,  or  beneath  it  when  it  de¬ 
scends.  You  may  lay  them  from  June 
to  November.  The  Shrubs^  and  Lefs 
Ereft,  are  very  ferviceable  to  thicken 
Coppices,  yielding  lufty  Shouts,  and 
ufeful  Fire  wood  ;  they  affeft  a  rich, 
feeding  loamy  Soil,  and  grow  therein 
with  incredible  fpeed  :  Tnefe  Trees 
may  be  planted  as  big  as  one’s  Leg  -. 
their  Heads  topped  at  about  fix,  or 
eight  Foor  bole  *  and  thus  they  be¬ 
come  the  moft  proper  and  beautiful  o£ 
all  other  for  Walks,  having  an  up¬ 
right  Body,  fmooth,  and  even  Bark,, 
ample  Leaf,  fweet  Bloffom,  and  a. 
goodly  fhade  at  eighteen  and  twenty 
Foot  diftance.  They  endure  pruning 
well  $  but  if  they  taper  very  much, 
fome  of  the  Collateral  boughs  flould 
be  fpar’d  to  check  the  Sap,  which  is 
beft  to  be  done  about  Midfummer  ? 
Don’t  lop  the  Roots  much  when  you 
tranfplanc  them.  The  late  Elector 
Palatine  remov’d  great  Lime-Trees  oue 
of  one  of  his  Forefts  to  a  fteep  Hill 
exceedingly  expo  fed  to  the  Sun,  at 
Heidelberg  ;  anci  that  in  the  midft  of 
Summer,  and  in  a  dry  reddifti  barren 
Earth,  where  they  profper’d  rarely 
well  :  The  Pits,  into  which  they  were 
tranfplanted,  were  filled  with  a  com¬ 
pound  of  Earth  and  Cow-Dung,  fo 

beaten 
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beaten  and  diluted  with.  Water,  that 
it  refembled  a  liquid  Pap,  and  then 
the  Surface  was  covered  with  Turf. 

hj  ,  . , 

This  Tree  grows  almoft  in  all  Grounds, 
laffs  long,  foon  heals  its  Scars,  affeffs 
Uprighmefs,  relifts  Storms,  and  lel- 
dom  becomes  Hollow. 

The  Timber  of  a  well  grown  Lime 
is  preferable  to  the  Willow,  as  being 
both  ftronger  and"  lighter.  It  is  fit 
for  Yoaks,  and  to  be  turned  into  Box-’ 
es  for  the  Apothecaries;  Architects 
make  Models  of  it  for  Buildings,  and 
Carvers  ufe  it  for  Statues  and  curious 
Figures.  Baskets  and  Cradles  are 
made  of  the  Twigs,  and  Tablets  for 
Writing  on  the  fmoodier  fide  of  the 
Bark.  The  Grecians  made  Bottles  of 
it  which  they  Rollffd  within  5  it  is 
alfo  ferviceable.  for  Pumps  of  Ships, 
and  Lattices  for  Windows  ;  Gravers 
in  Wood  do  fometimes  make  ufe  of 
it  :  The  coarfeft:  Membranes,  or  Sli¬ 
vers  of  this  Tree  growing  between 
the  Bark  and  the  main  Body,  are  now 
hoifted  into  Bafte -ropes.  The  Trun¬ 
cheons  make  far  better  Coals  for  Gun¬ 
powder,  than  thofe  of  Alder  itleif. 
The  Berries  reduced  to  powder  cure 
the'  Bloody  Flux,  and  flop  Blood  at 
the  Nofe :  The  Diftilled  Water  is 
good  againft  the  Falling  iicknefs,  A- 
poplexy,  Dizzinefs  of  the  Head,  trem¬ 
bling  of  the  Heart,  and  Gravel. 
Schroder  commends  a  Mucilage  of  the 
Bark  for  Wounds;  Repellens  XJrinam , 
&  Menfes  dens. 

LI  ME- TWIGS;  Small  Lime - 
Twigs,  about  three,  or  four  Inches 
long,  may  be  laid  in  places  where  the 
Birds  haunt,  or  ftuck  on  the  tops  of 
Hemp-Cocks,  or  Wheat- Sheaves ;  or 
again,  little  Boughs  may  be  ftuck  a- 
mong  Peafe,  which  the  frnall  Birds 
will  fuddenly  pluck  upon,  by  which 
means  the  number  of  thefe  deftroyers 
of  Corn,  Grain,  Seed,  c^c.  may  be 
leftened  :  A  Stale  of  one  or  two  ii- 
ving  Night  bats,  is  proper  to  draw 
them  to  the  Snare,  and  an  Owl 
much  better.  As  for  Field-fares, 
Thrufhes,  and  the  like,  which  in 
Winter-time  ufually  fly  in  great  flocks, 
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they  are  eafily  catch’d  by  liming  two 
or  three  large  Boughs,  in  order  to  be 
fix’d  on  the  top  of  .force  tail  Tree, 
and  placing  in  them  two  or  three 
dried  Scales  of  that  kind  ;  Then  the 
adjacent  Fields  where,  thofe  Birds  feed, 
may  be  beaten,  and,  they  willy  in 
great  flights,  take  to  the  Tree  where 
the  Stales  are 

LIME-WATER  or  YELLOW 
W  A  T  E  R,  proper  to  wafli  foul' 
Wounds  with  at  every  Drjeffing,  is 
thus  prepar’d:  44  Take  two  or  three 
44  pounds  of  unflack  d  Lime,  newly 
44  made  ;  put  it  into  a  large  Bafon  of 
¥  fine  Tin,  and  pour  upon  it  by  de- 
f  grees  five  quarts  of  Rain-water  ; 
44  then  fee  the  Bafon  in  a  ..convenient 
44  Place  for  two  Days,  ftirring  the 
44  Water  often  *.  After  wards- -let  k  fee- 
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44  tie,  decant  the  Water  off,  ftrain  it 
4i  thro’  a  brown  Paper,  and  to  three 
44  pints  of  it  add  half  a  pint  of  good 
44  Spirit  of  Wine  e  with  an  ounce  of 
44  Spirit  of  Vitriol,  and  as  much 
44  Corrofive  Sublimate  in  fine  pow- 
44  der  :  Mix  ail  for  ufe.  In  cafe  the 
Wound  be  clogg'd  with  proud  Flafh  ; 
put  into  this  quantity  of  Lime-water 
an  ounce  of  Arfenick  powder’d  ;  .  if 
even  that  be  too  weak,  you  as;e  to  burn 
the  entireWound  with  a  hot  'Iron-plate* 
taking  care  to  avoid  touching  the 
Skin,  Tendons  and  Sinews  :  Then  a- 
noint  the  burnt  Part  with  Oil  of  Bay, 
warm,  covering  the  Wound  all  over 
with  Flax ,  and  repeating  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  Oil,  till  the  Efcar  looiens ; 
after  which,  anoint  it  with  Baflicum^ 
or  Tallow,  till  the  Scab  falls  off : 
Whereupon  you’ll  find  a  fair  Skin  un¬ 
derneath,  without  the  leaft  mark  of 
Burning. 

LINCOLNSHIRE,  alarge Ma¬ 
ritime  County,  bounded  on  the  Haft 
by  the  German-Sea  ;  on  the  Weft  by 
the  Coundes  of  York,  'Nottingham  and 
Leice/ier  ;  Northward  by  the  Humber, 
which  (Separates  it  from  Yorkfbire  ;  and 
Southward  by  the  Counties  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Northampton  and  Rutland  ;  be¬ 
ing  in  length  from  North  to  South 
about  60  Miles  ;  and  from  Eaft  to 
G  g  z  Wdt 
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Weft  about  3$  in  breadth  j  in  which! 
compafs  it  contains  144000©  Acres, 
and  about  40590  Houfes  .•  The  whole 
County  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
call’d  Lindfey ,  Kef  even,  and  J Holland  ; 
the  firft  lying  Northward,  and  taking 
up  about  half  the  County  ;  Holland 
South-Eaftward,  and  Kef  even  Wef\ 
from  thence  ;  which  three  parts  con¬ 
tain  50  Hundreds,  wherein  are  <5$o 
Pariflies  and  Market-Towns,  of  which 
five  are  privileged  to  fend  Members 
to  Parliament.  The  County  in  ge¬ 
neral  is  Fruitful  both  in  Grafs  and 
Corn,  thick-fet  with  Towns,  and 
well  water’d  with  Rivers  5  the  North 
and  Weft  Parts  being  exceeding  plea- 
fant  and  fertile  ;  but  the  Eaft  and 
South  Parts  are  full  of  fenny  Grounds, 
by  reafon  of  feveral  Inlets  of  the  Sea, 
which  indeed  make  it  lefs  fit  to  bear 
Corn  ;  but  fo  plentiful  both  of  Fid) 
and  Fowl,  that  it  exceeds  all  other 
Parrs  of  England  therein  :  The  prin¬ 
cipal  Rivers  are,  the  Humber ,  that 
parts  it  from  Yorkjfiire ;  the  Trent 
which  divides  it  from  Nottinghamfbire ; 
the  Wit  ham ,  the  Tien,  and  the  Welland , 
that  run  crofs  the  Country. 

LINE,  the  twelfth  part  of  an 
Inch ;  alfo  the  Flax  Plant. 

LIN  E-S  E  E  D,  the  Seed  of 
Flax. 

LING,  a  fmall  Shrub  otherwife 
call’d  Heath  or  Bum.  Alfo  a  fort  of 
Salc-fifh,  which  is  ftrong  and  good 
Food. 

LIN  N  E  N  Scorched ,  or  Stained  ; 
to  remedy  the  firft,  if  ir  be  not  gone 
too  far,  take  two  ounces  of  Fullers 
Earth ,  half  a  pint  of  White-wine  Vi- 
negar ,  half  a  pint  of  Cafile  Soap  half 
an  ounce  of  Hens  Dung ,  and  two  0- 
nions  quartered  ;  Boil  them  in  a  quart 
of  fair  Water  till  it  begins  to  be 
thick,  and  lec  it  cool;  Afterwards 
being  reduc’d  to  a  kind  of  Jelly  by 
putting  in  a  little  White-wine,  and 
Starch,  fpread  it  on  the  place  fo 
Scorched  ;  and  if  it  be  hut  flightly 
done,  it  will  foon  recover,  fo  that  in 
a  wafh,  or  two  no  mark  of  the  Fire 
will  remain.  But  for  fuch  Linnen  as! 
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!  is  Stained,  Boil  two  ounces  of  CaftiU- 
Soap ,  to  a  Jelly,  in  a  quart  of  Mil£,. 
keeping  it  from  Curdlings  ;  then  if 
the  Linnen  has  been  ftained  by  Fruits, 
or  the  like,  fpread  it  on  as  you  do 
Fullers-earth,  and  fuffer  it  to  lie  on 
all  Night  ;  and  that  being  off,  wet 
the  place  with  the  Juice  of  Lemmon, 
and  the  ftains  will  quickly  difap- 
pear. 

LINNET,  a  Singing-bird  fo 
call’d  becaule  (he  feeds  upon  Line  feed , 
making  her  Neft  in  Blackthorn, 
White-Thorn  bufties,  and  Bir-bufhes ; 
but  upon  Heaths  more  than  any 
where  elfe.  They  build  them  with 
very  fmall  Roots,  and  other  fort  of 
ftuff  like  Feathers,  thofe  that  build  in 
the  Heath  ;  but  fuch  as  do  it  in  Hed¬ 
ges,  build  the  outfide  of  their  Nefts 
with  Mofs,  and  line  it  within  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  place  will  afford:  Some 
of  thefe  Birds  will  have  young  Ones 
four  times  a  Year,  e  pecially  if  they 
be  taken  from  them  before  they  fly 
out  of  their  Nefts;  and  the  better 
the  Bird  is  in  Mettle,  the  fooner  fhe 
breeds  in  the  Spring  :  The  Young  may 
be  taken  out  at  four  Days  old,  if  you, 
intend  they  fhall  learn  to  Whiftle,  or 
hear  any  other  Bird  Sing  ;  for  they 
being  then  fo  young,  hav*3  not  the  old 
Bird's  Song,  and  lo  are  more  apt  to. 
take  any  thing,  than  if  you  fuffer 
them  to  be  in  the  Neft  till  they  are 
almoft  quite  Fledged  :  But  when  they 
are  taken  out  fo  young,  care  muft  be 
had  to  keep  them  warm,  and  to  feed 
them  but  a  little  at  a  time  ;  thtir  Meat 
muft  be  Rape  feed  leaked  and  brui  ed, 
to  which  put  full  as  much  Write- 
Bread  as  Seeds  ;  frefh  alfo  fhould  be 
had  every  day  ;  for  if  it  be  four,  it 
immediately  makes  them  fcour,  and' 
not  long  after  Die :  Neither  muft  their 
Meat  be  given  them  toodiy;  for  in 
fuch  a  cafe,  it  will  make  them  vent- 
burnt,  and  that  is  as  bad  as  if  they 
fcour’d  :  If  you  intend  to  whiftle 
them,  let  it  be  done  when  you  feed 
them;  for  they’ll  learn  very  much  be¬ 
fore  they  can  crack  hard  Seeds,  and. 
hang  them  under  any  Bird  you  have  a 
'  mind 
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mind  he  fliould  learn  his  Song :  Thefe 
Birds,  when  young,  are  exceeding  apt 
for  any  Song,  or  Tune  5  nay,  they 
may  be  even  taught  to  Speak  :  The 
Cocks  may  be  known  from  the  Hens  ; 
firft  by  the  Colour  of  the  Back  ;  for 
if  it  be  of  the  dark-coloured  Linnets , 
the  Cocks  are  much  browner  than  the 
Hens  on  the  Back  and  on  the  pinnion 
of  the  Wing*,  and  fo  of  the  Write- 
Thorn  Linnets ,  the  Hens  are  much 
lighter- coloured  than  the  Cocks;  but 
this  muff  be  noted,  that  a  Hen-L/wHcr 
of  the  dark-coloured,  is  darker  than 
the  Cock  of  the  light-coloured  Lin¬ 
nets  ;  but  the  fecond  and  fureft  way 
of  all,  is  to  know  him  by  the  white 
in  his  Wing. 

Whereas  this  Bird  is  fometimes 
troubled  with  melancholy,  when  you 
And  the  end  of  his  Rump  fwelled,  it 
muft  be  pricked  with  a  Needle,  and 
the  Corruption  let  out,  and  the  fame 
fqueezed  very  well  with  the  point  of 
the  Needle  :  Then  anoint  him  with 
an  Ointment  made  of  frefh  Butter  and 
Capon’s  Greafe  5  and  for  two  or  three 
days  feed  him  with  Lettice ,  Beet-feeds 
and  Leaves ;  you  may  alfo  give  him 
the  Seeds  of  Melons  chopped  in  pieces, 
which  he  will  eat  very  greedily ;  but 
when  you  find  him  mend,  take  the 
Melon-feeds  away,  and  give  him  his 
old  Diet  again ;  put  into  his  Water 
two  or  three  blades  of  Saffron  and 
white  Sugar-Candy  for  a  Week,  or 
more,  till  you  perceive  him  perfedily 
well.  2.  The  next  Difeafe  he  is  in¬ 
filled  with,  is  a  Scouring  ;  the  fir  ft 
fort  thereof,  which  is  very  thin,  and 
with  a  black  or  white  Subftance  in 
the  middle,  is  not  very  injurious  nor 
dangerous ;  but  the  other,  which  is 
between  black  and  white,  not  fo  thin 
as  the  former,  but  very  clacnmy  and 
flicking  is  never  good  in  a  Bird  ;  In 
order  to  his  Recovery,  give  him  at 
firft  Melon-feed  fhred,  with  Lettice  and 
Beet-feed  bruifed ;  and  in  his  Water 
fome  Liquorifh  and  white  Sugar-Candy, 
with  a  little  Flower  of  Oat-meal 
therein  ;  and  here  diligence  muft  be 
us’d,  -to  obferve  him  at  firft  when  he 
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is  fick,  that  fo  he  may  have  a  Stomach 
to  eat  •  for  in  two  or  three  Days  it 
will  be  quite  gone,  and  then  ’tis  diffi¬ 
cult  to  recover  him  again  :  The  worft 
of  all  the  three,  is  the  white  clammy 
Scouring,  which  is  very  bad  and  mor¬ 
tal  if  it  be  not  timely  looked  after  5 
this  proceeds  from  bad  Seeds  and 
many  times  for  want  of  Water  ;  and 
the  badnefs  of  the  Seeds  may  arife 
from  Dammage  taken  at  Sea;  by  over¬ 
heating,  or  lying  in  the  wet  too  long 
before  they  have  been  Houfed  :  If  the 
Bird  be  not  helped  at  the  firft  ap¬ 
pearance,  it  forthwith  takes  away  his 
Stomach,  and  makes  him  droop,  and 
fall  from  his  Meat ;  wherefore  to  cure 
him,  in  the  firft  place,  give  him  Vlax- 
feed,  taking  away  all  other  Seeds,  then 
fome  Plant ain-feed,  if  it  be  green,  elle 
it  will  do  him  no  good  ;  but  if  fuch 
cannot  be  got,  give  him  fome  of  the 
Leaves  fhred  very  fmall,  and  fome 
Oat-Meal  bruifed  with  a  few  crums 
of  Bread ;  in  his  Water  give  him 
fome  white  Sugar-Candy  and  Licjucrijh, 
with  a  blade  or  two  of  Saffron  3. 
Another  Diftemper  is  the  Pthifck , 
which  may  be  eafily  perceived  by  fee¬ 
ing  the  Bird  pant,  and  heave  his 
Belly  faft,  and  fit  melancholy  with  his 
Feathers  (landing  big  and  flaring  •  It 
is  like  wife  difcovered  by  his  Belly  when 
it  fhews  itfelf  more  puffed  chan  ordina¬ 
ry,  full  of  reddifh  Veins,  and  his 
Breaft  very  lean  and  (harp  *  he  will 
now  alfo  fpill  and  caft  his  Seed  about 
the  Cage,  not  caring  ro  eat  at  ail  : 
This  Diieafe  often  befalls  them  for 
want  of  Water,  and  having  CharlocL- 
^  feeds  mingled  among  their  Rape-feeds, 
and  for  want  of  giving  him  a  little 
green  Meat  in  the  Spring  of  the  Year  . 
Now  when  you  perceive  your  Bird 
begin  to  be  troubled  with  this  Ruij. 
firft  cut  the  end  of  his  Rump,  and 
give  him  white  Sugar-Candy  in  his 
Water,  with  two  or  three  Dices  of 
Liquorifh ;  or  for  want  of  fuch  Sugar- 
Candy,  put  in  fine  Sugar  :  Then"  for 
his  Meat  you  fhould "give  him  Beets 
and  Lettice  to  feed  on,  or  fome  of 
the  Herb  call’d  Mercury ,  which  is  very 
G  g  3  gool 
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good  ng?,inft  this  Diftemper  for  an.yj 
Seed- Bird  .*  You  may  likewife  give 
him  Melon-feeds  chopped  fmall,  and  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Cage  lay  feme 
Gravel,  with  a  little  powder  Sugar, 
and  a  little  ground  Oat-meal  ;  you 
may  alfo  put  in  fome  Loam,  with 
which  the  Country-People  dawb  their 
Walls  inftead  of  Mortar  and  Sand, 
bruifed  fmall  5  and  it  will  bring  the 
Bird  to  his  Stomach,  if  he  be  not  too 
far  gone  and  pad  Cure.  4.  This 
Bird  is  fubjeft  to  the  Strains ,  or  Con 
rulfions  of  the  Bread,  for  which  you 
are  to  feed  him  with  Lettice ,  Beet  and 
Melon-feeds  bruifed  .*  Diffolve  Sugar 
Candy  in  his  Water,  and  fome  of  the 
Nightingale's  Fade,  with  a  little  Liquo- 
rifh ,  fo  much  that  the  Water  may  tade 
of  it  5  continue  this  courfe  for  the 
fpace  of  four  or  five  days,  now  and 
then  taking  it  away  and  giving  him 
T/ant&w-U'ater ,  and  the  fame  day  be 
fine  to  give  him  Beet,  or  Lettice-leaf. 
5.  The  Linnet  is  fubjeft  to  a  hoarfe- 
nefs  in  his  Voice,  which  many  times 
comes  through  his  draining  it  in  Sing¬ 
ing,  and  he  often  gets  a  husk  in  his 
Throat,  which  is  feldom  helped  to 
come  fo  clear  off  at  drft  .•  It  frequently 
alfo  happens  if  he  be  a  ftrong-met* 
tied  Bird,  that  he  breaks  fomething 
within  him,  fo  as  he  will  never  come 
to  Sing  again  ;  And  farther,  the  faid 
Koarfnefs  proceeds  from  hi3  being 
kept  up  very  hot,  and  on  a  fudden 
his  Cage  opened  to  the  Air,  which 
immediately  drikes  a  Cold  to  his 
Bread  and  Throat,  and  often  kills 
him  ;  For  if  you  have  a  Bird  in  the 
Moult,  you  mud  not  carry  him  to  the 
Air,  but  keep  him  at  a  day  till  he  is 
moulted  off  5  and  then  open  him  by 
degrees,  that  he  may  not  take  cold, 
and  after  his  Moult  give  him  Beet- 
Leaves ,  or  fome  Liquor  in  his  Water 
to  cleanfe  him  :  Now  to  cure  this 
HoaiTnefs,  the  bed  Remedy  is,  to  put 
fome  Liquor  iff)  and  a  few  Anife- feeds  in¬ 
to  his  Water,  and  then  to  fet  him  in  a 
warm  place.  See  JPafie. 

LIPS  of  a  Horfc  -  If  thefe  be  thin 
and  little,’  they  contribute  to  a  good 
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Mouth ;  but  the  contrary  if  they  be 
large  and  thigk- 

L  I  Q^U  O  R I S  H,  ,a  Shrub  that  has 
a  well  known  fweet  Root,  much  us'd 
tor  Coughs,  Confumptions,  Hoarfe- 
nsfs,  fharpnefs  of  Urine,  &c.  This 
Plant  delights  in  a  dry  and  warm 
Land,  that  is  light,  and  mellow,  and 
very  deep  ;  for  in  the  length  of  the 
Root  confids  the  greateft  advantage  ; 
and  if  the  Ground  be  not  very  good 
of  it  felf,  it  mud  be  raixt  with  good 
dore  of  the  bed  and  lighted  Soil.  And 
therefore  ’tis  much  planted  near  Lon¬ 
don,  and  fome  other  great  Towns, 
where  is  plenty  of  Dung  5  tho*  the 
mod  noted  Places  are  TontefraSl  in 
Yorhfhire  and  Godaltnin  in  Surrey.  In 
Digging  it  fhould  be  trenched  at  lead 
three  Spits  deep,  in  cafe  the  Mould 
will  bear  it,  and  laid  as  light  as  pof- 
fibly  may  he  ;  The  mod  proper  Me¬ 
thod  is  to  dig  it  with  the  Dung  at 
the  beginning  of  Winter,  and  to  dig 
it  again  at  Planting-time,  which  will 
lay  it  much  lighter,  and  better  mix 
the  Dung.  The  bed.  Sets  for  it  are 
the  Crown- lets,  or  Heads  got  from 
the  very  top  of  the  Root.  The  next 
fort  are  the  Runners,  that  fpread 
from  Mader-Roots,  and  have  little 
Sprouts  and  Roots,  which  being  cut 
about  four  Inches  long,  make  excel¬ 
lent  Sets;  the  Branches  alfo,  fif  it 
prove  moid  Weather)  may  be  flipped 
and  planted  ;  for  many  of  them  will 
grow  and  ferve  to  thicken  your  Plants 
when  they  are  thin  ;  The  Sets  once 
taken  out  of  the  Ground  are  impati¬ 
ent  to  be  planted,  and  their  Planting¬ 
time  is  in  February ,  or  March ,  being 
ufuallyfetin  rows  hyaline,  at  a  Foot 
didance,  in  holes  made  with  a  Set¬ 
ting-dick  deep  enough  to  contain  the 
Plant,  which  is  to  be  covered  up,  as 
foon  as  you  put  k  in.  If  the  Earth 
prove  dry,  let  them  be  watered  as 
foon  as  fet,  and  fo  for  feveral  days, 
till  they  have  recover'd  their  Wi- 
therednefs;  Care  mud  alfo  be  had* 
that  they  be.  Howed  every  Year  till 
they  be  taken  up,  which  is  about 
NoyembcTj  or  December ,  after  they  have 
3  flood 
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Hood  three  Summers  in  the  Ground  ; 
-for  then  the  Liquorljh  weighs  moft,  and 
will  keep  beft  without  lofs  for  fome 
time,  but  tis  beft  to  difpofe  of  it  while 
New  and  Green,  becaufe  it  will  much 
fail  in  its  weight.  The  profits  arifing 
from  the  Product  of  this  Root  are  very 
confiderable  5  fome  affirming  there  have 
been  frgm  fifty  to  an  hundred  pounds 
made  of  an  Acre  of  it. 

LIVER  of  Antimony ,  or  CRO¬ 
CUS  METALLORUM,  for  Hor- 
fes,  is  thus  prepar’d  *  14  Take  of  choice 
a  crude  Antimony  gr.ofly  beaten,  fix 
u  pounds,  Salt  petre,  of  the  fecond 
“  Solution  (the  white  and  refined  be- 
u  ing  too  violent)  four  pounds  and  a 
“  half  *  Mingle/  the  Nitre  beat  very 
«  fmall  with  the  Antimony,  in  an 
4C  Iron-pot  or  Brafs-mortar,  fo  that 
“  two  thirds  remain  empty  ;  Then 
“  fet  all  on  Fire  with  a  Match  or  a 
u  live  Coal  ^  Handing  at  a  conve- 
“  nient  difta nee,  to  avoid  the  fumes 
u  of  the  Antimony.  When  the  Mat¬ 
ter  is  cold,  turn  up  the  Mortar,  for 
the  Liyer  lyes  at  the  bottom,  under 
the  Scori£  or  Drofs,  and  if  it  be  duly 
prepared,  ftnnes  like  Glafs  ;  being 
of  a  very  dark  brown  Colour.  This 
Liver  mu  ft  not  be  wafh’d,  for  by  that 
means  ’tis  ftript  of  all  its  Virtues  : 
Two  ounces  of  it,  reduc’d  to  fine 
Powder,  and  given  a  Horfe  with  Oats 
or  moifterid  Bran,  is  an  Univerfal  Re 
medy  for  lofs  of  Appetite,  Cough, 
Farcin,  wafted  Limbs,  Mange,  Ob- 
ftrufrions,  Worms,  Wounds,  &c. 
and,  in  a  word,  for  all  Diftempers 
that  do  not  require  hot  Medicines.  It 
purifies  the  whole  Mafs  of  Blood  by 
infenfible  Tranfpiration,  cools  and  re- 
frefhes  the  Body,  and  therefore  is  not 
proper  in  the  Glanders,  or  Running  at 
Nofe,  or  Strangles. 

LIVER-WORT,  (in  Latin ,  He- 
fat  tea )  an  Herb  good  againft  all  Di¬ 
ftempers  of  the  Liver,  (whence  it 
takes  its  Name)  as  alio  for  ftoppages 
of  the  Bladder,  &c.  Of  that  which 
is  Call’d  Noble ,  there  are  two  forts, 
Angle  and  double,  each  of  a  lighter 
and  darker,  blew  and  white  Colour  ^ 
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As  to  both  Angle  and  double  ones, 
their  Flowers  come  tip  before  their 
Leaves,  among  their  old  Stalks  and 
Leaves,  upon  Stalks  one  Hands-breadth 
high,  but  fmall  and  weak,  com-pofed 
of  about  feven  fmall  pointed  Leaves 
of  a  redder  and  paler  Peach  Colour  : 
Another  fort  is  Milk-white,  the 
leaves,  at  firft  folded  $  but  after  wards 
opening,  and  divided  at  the  edges  in¬ 
to  three  parts,  each  on  a  particular 
Stalk,  as  high  as  the  Flowers,  with 
a  black  ftringy  Root  :  As  to  the 
fmall  Flowers  of  the  double  Hepatic  a' s, 
they  do  not  differ  in  colour  from  the 
Angle  ones,  but  only  the  double  blew 
js  of  a  more  lufterous  and  deeper 
Die$  the  double  white  has  fr ether 
green  leaves,  the  Snow-white  thick, 
but  very  rare. 

The  Seeds  of  the  tingle  ones  are 
only  ufed,  being  fown  in  Auguft,  in 
Cafes,  or  well  fecured  Beds  $  they 
fhould  be  planted  in  a  rich  well  Dung¬ 
ed  Soil,  and  are  encreafed  by  part¬ 
ing  their  Roots  when  grown  into  fe- 
veral  Heads.:  Care  rrauft  be  had  when 
the  Angle  ones  have  near  loft  their 
beauty,  to  tye  up  the  Stalks,  bearing 
Flowers,  to  a  fmall  Stick  thruft  in  the 
Earth,  to  prevent  ;the  Seed-Veffels  fal¬ 
ling  to  the  ground,  and  fo  either  rot¬ 
ting  the  little  Pods  before  the  Seed 
ripens,  or  loofing  the  Seed  out  of 
them  when  ripe,  at  leaft  the  beft  there¬ 
of,  and  at  unawares. 

LOAD,  a  Burden,  or  Weight, 
Loads  are  alfo  Trenches  to  drain  fenny 
Places. 

LOAD  of  Hay ,  contains  about 
two  thoufand  weight,  being  a  good 
load  •,  but  a  fmall  load  of  Hay  is  cal¬ 
led  a  Jagg. 

LOAM,  Clay  to  Graft  withal  - 
Mortar  made  of  Clay  and  Straw  * 
alfo  a  fort  of  Clay  or  Plaifter  us’d 
by  Cbymifis,  to  flop  up  their  Veffels. 

LOATHING  OF  FOOD,  cr 
want  of  Appetite ,  a  Diftempei  incident 
to  Horfes  :  When  they  are  troubled 
therewith,  “  Take  half  an  ounce  of 
“  AJfa-fcetida ,  and  as  much  Powder 
1  G  g  4  '• 
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oY  Savin ,  in  order  to  be  put  into 
a  Bag  tied  to  the  Bit,  ana  left  tor 
two  hours  in  the  Horfe's  Month,  and 
that  will  cure  his  Loathing  •  but  this 
Remedy  is  to  be  repeated  every  Day, 
for  feveral  times,  and  the  fame  fhg 
will  ferve  a  long  while  :  You  are  to 
obferve  whether  there  is  not  an  unufual 
heat  in  the  Horfe's  Body,  which 
Way  be  perceiv’d  by  the  bearing,  or 
heaving  of  his  Flanks  ^  if  there  is 
nor,  you  Way  give  him  an  ounce  of 
*T reacle  well  temper’d  in  white  or  red 
Wine,  or  fot  want  of  that,  Orvietan  $ 
for  thefe  Medicines  confume  the  cru¬ 
dities  that  remain  in  the  Stomach, 
and  reftore  loft  Appetite.  Laftly, 
The  fureft  Remedy  that  can  be  ufed 
5s,  to  mix  an  ounce  of  Liver  of  Anti¬ 
mony  in  fine  Fowder,  with  moiflen’d 
Bran ,  repeating  the  Dofe  twice  a  day  5 
for  it  will  infallibly  make  him  eat 
heartily,  and  preferve  him  in  good 
health  :  You  may  continue  the  ufe  of 
it  as  long  as  you  pleafe,  without  the 
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leaf!  ill  Confequence,  unlefs  when  the 
Horfe  has  an  inclination  to  void  the 
Strangles  •  becaufe  Liver  of  Antimony 
cools,  and  in  that  cafe  hot  Remedies 
are  proper. 

LODE-WORKS,  certain  Works 
in  the  Stannaries  or  Tin-Mines  in 
Cornwall  Thefe  are  performed  in 
the  high  Grounds,  by  finking  deep 
Wells  call’d  Shafts  •  as  Stream-Works 
are  carry’d  on  in  the  lower  Grounds, 
by  digging  Trenches,  and  turning  the 
cou-rfe  of  Rivers. 

To  LODGE,  to  give  or  to  take 
up  a  Lodging.  Among  T- ore  fiefs,  a 
Buck  is  laid  To  lodge ,  when  he  goes 
to  reft. 

LONG-GREEN-PEAR  5  an 
old  Bear  that  agrees  belt  with  a  dry 
Soil,  and  bears  very  well  5  its  Juice 
is  fweet  and  perfumed,  Pulp  delicate, 
Skin  very  thin,  and  grows  ripe  the 
middle  of  Oflober. 

LON  G-M  E  A  SURE;  take  an 
example  thereof  as  follows : 
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Butin  this,  and  alfo  in  fame  Weights 
ind  Meafures,  the  Cuftom  of  the 
Place  is  other  wile,  which  muft  be  re 
garded.  In  Prance,  about  Paris,  12 
Inches  make  a  Fooc  522  Foot  make 
a  Perch  5  and  loo  Perches  make  an 
Arpent. 

LON  G- W  HEEL,  Going-Wheel , 
large  Spinning-U  beel ,  or  Woollen-Wheel , 
is  fo  called  becaufe  Wooll  is  only  fpun 
with  it,  and  at  none  of  the  other  forts 
of  Wheels  5  it  confifts  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  Parts.  1.  The  Stock,  Handing 
on  the  four  Feet.  2.  The  Standard, 
that  bears  the  Wheel.  3.  The  Axle- 
Tree  on  which  the  Wheel  turns.  4. 
The  Wheel  wherein  are  the  Nave, 
the  Spokes,  and  the  Rimm.  5.  The 
Head-ftandard,  or  two  Pillars  that 
bear  the  Spool.  6.  The  Spool  on 
which  the  Wheel-firing  is  put.  7. 
The  Spindle  whereon  the  Yarn  is 
turned.  8.  The  Wheel-String  »that 
turns  the  Spool  and  Spindle.  9.  And 
lafily,  The  Wheel-Finger  by  which 
the  Wheel  is  turned. 

LOOM,  or  Wearers  Frame  ;  is 
made  up  of  feveral  parts,  1.  The 
Frame,  being  the  four  handing  pieces, 
with  the  Crofs  pieces  to  hold  them 
that  Hand  upright.  2.  The  Yarn- 
beam,  is  that  which  has  the  Yarn 
rolled  about  it,  at  the  end  whereof 
there  is  a  Wheel  with  a  Catch,  or 
two,  or  three  on  it.  3.  The  Latch, 
an  Iron,  or  piece  of  Wood  that  falls 
into  the  Catch  of  the  Wheel  aforefaid, 
which  holds  the  Yarn-beam  from  turn¬ 
ing.  4.  The  Leath,  a  moving  Frame 
wherein  the  Reed  is  placed,  and  by 
which  the  Woof  is  knock’d,  or  beat 
into  the  Warp.  $.  The  Peed  that 
refembles  the  Barrs  of  a  Gate,  through 
which  the  Warp,  or  Yarn  runs,  and 
is  made  of  Slit  Cane  for  the  weaving 
of  round,  or  coarfe  Cloath  ;  but  for 
fine,  of  Reeds,  and  has  thefe  parts, 
Wa,  The  Brier,  being  the  two  out- 
fides  to  which  the  middle  Reeds,  or 
Canes  are  fixed  5  the  Whipping,  that  is 
the  Pack-thread  turned  round  about 
the  Brier  to  hold  them  together ^  the 
Reed,  which  is  the  middle  part  of  it, 
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where  the  Cane  is  fet  one  by  one  at  a 
little  diftance,  and  the  Caps  which  are 
the  two  flat  and  l'mooth  ends.  6. 
The  Coatsy  which  are  the  Threads  that 
the  Yarn  runs  through  5  they  are  lifted 
up  and  down  by  die  help  of  the 
Treaddles,  by  means  whereof  they 
warp  at  every  caft  of  the  Shuttle  that 
is  eroded,  one  contrary  to  the  other. 
7.  The  Bullies,  or  Pullaces,  being 
thofe  turning  Devices  on  the  top  of 
the  Frame,  by  which,  with  the  help 
of  the  Treaddles,  the  Spring-Staves 
are  raifed  up  and  down.  81  The 
Spring-Stares,  are  the  riling  and  fal-  * 
ling  Staves,  diat  have  the  Threads, 
or  Coats  fixed  to  them.  9.  The 
Treadles ,  certain  playing  Staves  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Frame,  from  whence 
there  go  Rollers,  or  fmall  Cords  to 
the  Pullies  and  Spring -Staves,  which 
being  put  down  with  the  Weaver's 
Feet  by  means  of  the  faid  Pullies, 
raife  and  fall  the  Spring-Staves,  that 
by  means  of  the  Coats  and  threaden 
Noofes  fixed  to  them,  caufe  every  o- 
ther  Thread,  or  Yarn  in  the  Warp  to 
rile  and  fail  by  degrees.  10.  The 
Breaft-Beam,  being  that  to  which  the 
Workman  refis  his  Breaft  in  Weaving. 
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II.  The  Cloath -Beam,  that  on  which 
the  Cloath  is  roiled,  as  ’tis  woven  5 
it  has  an  Iron-Wheel  full  of  notches, 
and  a  Catch  that  is  to  hold  it  fall  from 
turning.  12.  The  Thrum,  and  a  Dent, 
which  are  the  cuttings  off  of  the  Cloth 
when  ’tis  Woven  *,  the  remainder  is 
the  ends  of  the  Warp,  which  being 
fo  fhort,  cannot  be  Woven,  and  has 
only  a  narrow  piece  of  Cloath  fixed 
to  it.  13.  Preme ,  an  appurtenance, 
made  of  white  Wands  for  the  opening 
of  the  Yarn  from  the  Beam,  on  which 
’tis  rolled,  if  it  comes  off  thence  fold¬ 
ed,  or  run  one  upon  another  •  fo  that 
each  Thread  may  pafs  dearly  through 
the  Reed. 

LOOSENESS.  See  Lash. 

LORDING,  a  fair  green  and 
tart  Apple,  which  is  a  hardy  Fruit, 
only  ferviceable  to  the  Kitchen,  and 
the  Tree  a  conftant  Bearer. 

LOTUS  or  LOTE-TREE,  a 

Tree 
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Tree  that  is  frequent  in  Italy,  and  af- 
fe&sa  moid  Soil}  having  broad,  jag¬ 
ged  Leaves  full  of  Veins,  the  upper 
pare  green  and  the  lower  whitifh  :  It 
yields  an  admirable  Shade  and  ever- 
lading  Timber.  Of  this  Wood  are 
made  Pipes  with  other  MufTcal  Wind- 
Indruments;  and  of  tts  Roots,  Hafts 
for  Knives,  and  other  Tools. 

LOVA  GE,  an  Herb  good  to  expel 
Foifon,  provoke  Urine,  and  ftrengthen 
the  Stomach. 

LOW-BELL  and  Handset  }  with 
jthefe  Infixuraents  Birds  are  taken  in 
Champion-Countries,  as  alfo  in  Stub¬ 
ble-Fields,  especially  that  of  Wheat, 
from  the  middle  of  Gftober  to  the  end 
.of  March ,  and  after  this  manner  : 
About  Nine  at  Night,  in  a  mild  Air, 
and  Moon  fhine,  take  the  Low? -Bell, 
which  ftiould  be  of  a  deep  hollow  j 
lound,  and  of  fuch  a  reafonable  fize,  j 
as  may  be  well  carried  in  one  Hand  } 
which  toil  juft  as  a  Weather  Sheep 
ufes  to  do  while  he  is  feeding  in  Pa- 
ftnre-Grounds  :  You  mud  alfo  have  a 
Box  much  like  a  Lanthorn,  about  a 
Foot  and  an  half  fquare,  big  enough 
for  two  or  three  great  Lights  to  be 
fet  in  }  let  it  be  lined  with  Tin,  and 
one  tide  open  to  fend  forth  the  light  • 
this  box  fix  to  the  Bread  to  carry  be¬ 
fore  you,  and  the  light  will  cad  at  a 
great  di dance  before  you  very  broad  ; 
by  which  means  you  may  fee  any  thing 
that  is  on  the  Ground,  within  the 
compafs  of  the  light,  and  confequent- 
ly  the  Birds  that  rood  thereon  : 
For  the  taking  of  them  you  have  two 
Men  with  you,  one  on  each  fide,  but 
a  little  after  you,  to  the  end  they  may 
pot  be  within  the  reflection  of  the 
light,  that  the  Lanthorn,  or  Box  cads 
forth  }  and  each  of  them  fhould  be 
provided  with  an  Hand-Net  about  three 
or  four  Footfquare,  which  mud  be  fix¬ 
ed  to  a  long  Stick  to  carry  in  their 
Hands }  fo  that  when  either  of  them 
fees  any  Birds  on  his  fide,  he  is  to 
caff  his  Net  over  them,  and  fo  take 
them  up,  with  as  little  noife  as  may 
be  }  and  let  him  that  carries  the  light 
and  Low-Bell,  be  the  foremod  to  take 
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them  up,  without  over-hade,  for  fear 
of  railing  others. 

The  found  of  the  Low?  Bell  caufes 
the  Birds  to  lie  clofe,  and  not  to 
dir  while  you  lay  the  Net  over  them, 
and  the  Light  is  fo  terrible  to  them, 
that  it  amazes  them.  If  you  would 
ufe  this  fportby  your  felf,  carry  the 
Low?  Bell  in  one  Hand,  as  before  di- 
refied,  and  in  the  other  a  Hand-Net 
about  two  Foot  broad,  and  three  long, 
with  an  handle,  which  is  to  lay  upon 
them  as  you  efpy  them  :  But  there 
are  fome,  who,  indead  of  holding 
the  light  to  their  Bread  a3  aforefaid, 
tie  the  Low-Bell  to  their  Girdle  by  a 
dring  that  hangs  to  their  Knees,  and 
their  motion  caufes  the  Bell  to  drike; 
then  they  carry  the  light  in  their  Hand* 
extending  their  Arm  before  them  3 
but  the  Lanthorn,  or  Box  mud  not 
be  fo  large  as  that  which  you  fix  to 
the  Bread. 

LOW-BELLER,  one  that  goes 
a  Fowling^  with  a  Light  and  a  Beil. 
This  Term  is  derived  from  the  Word 
Low?,  which  in  Saxon  and  old  Englifib 
fignifies  a  Flame  of  Fire. 

LOW-COUNTRIES,  by  thefe 
are  meant  the  feventeen  Provinces  of 
the  Netherlands,  which  in  ad  make 
about  one  third  part  of  England  }  the 
produCl  whereof  are,  Tapejlry,  fine 
Linnen ,  Silks ,  Velvets,  Ropes ,  Butter , 
Cheefe,  Buffs,  Leather,  Ox-Hides,  Ar¬ 
mour,  Bruges,  Thread ,  Chimney-backs , 
Steel,  Hops,  Brujhes,  Grograms ,  Cam¬ 
lets,  fine  Tape,  Bottles ,  pots,  large 
Horfes ,  Salt ,  Soap ,  &c.  The  chief 
City  of  the  feven  United  Provinces, 
is  Amfterdam  }  and  of  the  ten  Spa - 
nifih  Antwerp  3  but  the  principal  for 
Trade,  are  Amjlerdam ,  Rotterdam , 
Middleburgb,  Antwerp  and  Bruges . 

LOWINGS.  See  Lunes. 

LOW-WORM,  a  Difeafe  in 
Horfes,  hardly  diftinguifhM  from  St. 
Anthony' s-Fire,  or  the  Shingles ,  ha¬ 
ving  the  very  fame  Symptoms.  Tis 
a  Worm  bred  in  the  Back  of  a  Horfe, 
between  the  Skin  and  the  Bone,  or 
running  along  the  Neck  to  the  Brain  5 
and  when  it  c  omes  to  touch  the  Tu- 

nicle 
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tiicle  thereof,  makes  him  run  dark 
mad  *•  The  Signs  are  after  a  long  and 
Wearifome  Journey,  he  will  be  lick 
and  fall  from  his  'Meat,  and  dretch 
out  himfelf  at  length  with  his  Feet, 
bending  his  Back,  and  draining  to 
pifs  ;  but  cannot.  If  he  does  Stale, 
it  is  but  little,  and  that  in  his  Sheath  5 
which,  in  time,  will  make  him  fo 
mad,  that  he’ll  gnaw  the  Manger, 
Rack-Staves,  or  any  thing  within  his 
reach. ——To  Cure  this  Difeafe, 
u  Take  fix  Heads  of  Carlick  clean 
<l  pilled,  of  Acrement  a  quarter  of 
Si  a  pound,  Rue,  and  that  TormentU 
u  which  bears  a  yellow  Flower,  of 
“  each  a  pound  ;  put  fo  much  White- 
wine  to  thefe  Ingredients  5  that  after 
they  are  drained  there  may  be  of  the 
juice  and  Wine  two  Quarts  5  When 
you  have  blooded  your  Horfe  in  the 
Tail  pretty  well,  divide  the  Liquor 
into  hx  parts,  giving  him  one  part 
every  Morning,  till  he  has  taken  them 
all,  and  this  will  perfectly  cure  him. 
See  St.  Anthony  §  Tire. 

LOYNS  of  a  Horfe.  See  Fil¬ 
lets.  ' 

L  U  C  E  R  N  ;  a  Plant  much  com¬ 
mended  for  excellent  Fodder,  and  by 
fome  preferred  before  Sc.  Foin,  as  be¬ 
ing  very  advantageous  to  dry  and 
barren  Land  ;  it  is  managed  like  the 
other,  and  has  prov’d  well  on  mod 
Grounds ;  but  the  Land  mud  be  well 
Drefled  and  three  times  Fallowed  : 
Its  Sowing  time  is  about  the  middle 
of  April ,  and  a  final!  proportion  of 
Oats  may  be  fowed  therewith  ;  the 
Seed  being  very  fmall,  the  fixth  part 
of  it  is  allotted  to  an  Acre,  as  is  re¬ 
quired  of  any  other  Grain  ;  it  may  be 
mown  twice  a  Year,  and  fed  on  all 
Winter  ;  The  Hay  is  to  be  well 
dry’d  and  houfed,  otherwife  ’tisbad 
to  keep  :  It  is  good  for  all  forts  of 
Cattel,  but  efpecially  Horfes,  being 
much  more  nourifhing  than  ordinary 
Hay,  and  caufes  Milch  Cows  [to  yield 
abundance  of  Milk  :  It  Ihould  be  mix¬ 
ed  at  firft  with  Hay,  or  Straw,  as  is 
done  with  Clover  :  ’Tis  mod  advife- 
able  to  Mow  it  but  once  2  Year,  and 
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it  will  lad  ten,  or  twelve :  If  you 
would  have  the  Seed  when  ripe,  cut 
off  the  tops  in  a  dewy  Morning,  and 
put  them  into  a  fheet  for  fear  of  lo¬ 
sing  the  Seed  ;  when  they  are  dry, 
let  them  be  thralhed  thereon,  while 
the  remaining  Stalks  are  removed 
for  Hay  :  Horfes,  by  eating  this  Grafs 
in  the  Spring,  are  purged  and  fatten’d 
in  eight  or  ten  Days  time,  and  an  A- 
cre  of  it  will  keep  three  Horfes  all 
the  Year. 

LUGGING  with  Dogs  ;  When  a 
Hog  has  been  thus  injured  ;  the  bed 
Remedy  is  to  anoint  the  bitten  place 
with  Vinegar,  Tallow,  and  Soap  mix¬ 
ed  together^  which  will  prevent  the 
Impodumation  of  the  Sore  and  cure 
it. 

LUN ATlCK  EYES,  a  Didem- 
per  in  Horfes,  which  makes  their 
Eyes  fometimes  look  as  if  they  were 
covered  with  White ;  fometimes 
they’ll  look  clear  and  alter  their  Co¬ 
lour  according  to  the  courfe  of  the 
Moon,  from  whence  they  take  their 
Name.  See  Moon-Eyes  and  Eyes  of  a 
Horfe. 

LUN  ARY  or  MOON-WORT, 
an  Herb,  which  being  made  up  into  an 
Ointmenr,  and  apply’d  to  the  Parts 
about  the  Reins,  cures  the  Bloody 
Flux, 

LUNES  or  LOWINGS,  (in 
Falconry')  Leafhes  or  long  Lines  to  call 
in  Hawks. 

L  U  N  E  T  S,  a  fort  of  Leather- 
fpetfacles  for  vicious  Horfes. 

LUNGS;  the  Difeafe  of  them, 
with  refpeff  to  Horfes,  proceeds  from 
Heats  and  Colds  by  hard  Riding, 
which  let  run  too  long  without  a 
Cure,  caufes  rhem  to  Putride,  Cor¬ 
rupt  and  Rot ;  It  may  be  known  by 
the  beating  of  the  Elorfe’s  Flanks,  and 
working  of  his  Ribbs,  chiefly  when 
he  Coughs  ;  for  then  the  more  dowly 
they  beat  and  heave,  the  more  inve¬ 
terate  and  dangerous  is  the  Difeafe  : 
He  will  draw  his  Wind  fljort,  and  but 
little  at  once,  and  groan  often,  efpe¬ 
cially  when  he  lies  down  and  rifes 
up  ;  Corruption  will  alfo  iffue  out  of 

his 
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his  Kofe,  and  he’ll  feem  to  {hew  fome- 
thing  between  his  Teeth :  For  the 
Cure  of  the  Diffempers  incident  to 
thefe  parts  ;  See  C on / u mptions  ;  and 
for  a  peculiar  Remedy  againft  Obffru- 
aions  of  the  Lungs  ;  See  the  Head- 

Veundrinr  or  Che  ft- found  ring. 

!  LUNGS  GROWING,  a  Dif- 
cafe  which  Cattcl  are  often  fubj^ft 
to’  as  will  appear  by  their  Coughing 
and  Haifting,  and  fometimes  they’ll 
loll  out  their  Tongue  a  great  while 
after  their  Haifting  •,  for  which  ob- 
ferve  the  two  following  Cures,  i. 

Take  a  pint  of  TannersOaze,  and 
«t  mingle  it  with  a  pint  of  New 
«  Milk  5  adding  an  ounce  of  brown 
Sugar-Candy ,  two  Penny-woith  of 
Sallet-Oil,  and  two  fpoonfuls  of  Tar  ; 
give  the  Beaft  this  Medicine  at  two 
Dofes.  z.  Others  give  them  two 
Balls,  each  as  big  as  an  Egg,  of  Tar , 
Butter,  Gar  lick,  and  Sugar-Candy, 
mixt  all  together  ;  and  it  will  afford 
prefent  Relief. 

LUNG-SICKNESS,  (in  Cattel) 
is  perceived  by  their  riling  up,  and 
fhaking  the  Dew-lap :  For  the  Cure, 
“  Take  Bears- foot  with  beaten  Gar- 
46  lick,  and  wrap  it  up  in  Butter  ; 
Then  cut  the  Beaff’s  Dew-lap  two  In¬ 
ches  beneath  his  Sticking- place  ;  wnich 
open  round  with  your  Finger,  or 
with  a  S  ick  on  both  ftdes,  as  alfo  be¬ 
neath,  and  put  in  your  Stuff  :  Ob- 
ferve  to  cut  the  Dew-lap  four  Fingers 
above  the  bottom  ;  and  when  all  this 
is  done,  you  muff  tie  a  ffrong  Thread 
to  the  Stuff  to  pluck  it  up  and  down 
as  there  is  occalion,  on  every  third 
Day,  and  it  will  rot  thefooner;  but 
if  the  Humour  do  not  rot,  then  change 
the  Stuff,  and  flip  in  freffi. 

For  the  Lung-fttknefs  in  Sheep, 
Take  Colts- foot  and  Lung-rvort,  ffamp 
them  together  and  pour  the  ffrained 
Juice  into  Water  and  Honey  •  Let  the 
Sheep  drink  this  Liquor,  and  it  will 
effe&  the  Cure, 

L  U  N  G-W  O  R  T,  an  Herb  of  lin¬ 
gular  Virtue  in  all  Dileafes  of  the 
Lungs. 

LUPINES,  a  fort  of  flat  Pulfe, 
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almoff  like  a  ffnall  Bean,  of  an  harfii 
and  bitter  Taffe  :  They  require  but 
little  trouble,  to  help  the  Ground  the 
moii  of  any  thing  that  is  lown,  and 
are  a  good  Mmure  for  barren  Land  : 
Being  boil’d,  they  are  excellent  Food 
for  Oxen ;  and  without  doubt  for 
orher  Cattel  alfo.  And  indeed,  ’tis 
pity  thefe  Pulfe  are  not  more  us’d  in 
England,  finee  they  are  fo  highly 
profitable.  There  are  four  forts  of 
Garden-Lupines  ;  the  firft  and  mod 
common  being  that  with  yellow  Flow¬ 
ers,  whereto  there  is  another  of  like 
Form  every  way,  only  the  Flowers 
are  white  ;  and  the  other  two  forts 
are  blew,  but  the  bigger  us  much  the 
beff;  They  bear  Peafe-like  Blofforns 
of  a  blew  Colour,  with  fome  mix¬ 
ture  of  Purple,  and  white  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  ;  being  Yearly  fown  of  the  Peafe- 
like,  forted  Seeds  in  April,  with  o- 
ther  Annual  or  yearly  Plants. 

And  farther,  the  beff  fort  are  not 
fo  peculiar  a  nourifhment  for  Cattel, 
but  that  they  are  alfo  very  good  for 
Mankind;  fo  that  being  firff  boiled 
and  afterwards  beat  in  Water,  they 
nourifh  beff,  ftir  up  the  Appetite, 
take  away  loathing  of  the  Stomach, 
kill  Worms,  open  Obffruffions  of  the 
Liver  and  Milt,  and  give  a  fine  Com¬ 
plexion  :  There  is  good  Bread  made 
of  their  Meal  and  Beans  mixt  toge¬ 
ther  ;  the  Lupines  being  firff  fweeten’d 
and  dried  in  an  Oven,  then  pounded, 
and  fo  added  to  the  Flower  cf  Wheat; 
this  Bread  is  eafy  of  Digeftion,  and 
wholefome,  if  well  work’d  and  pre- 
ferv  d. 

LURCHER,  a  kind  of  Hunting- 
Dog,  much  like  a  Mongrel  Gray- 
hound,  with  prickt  Ears,  a  {bagged 
Coat,  and  generally  of  a  yellowifh 
white  Colour  :  They  are  very  (wife 
Runners,  fo  that  if  they  get  between 
the  Boroughs  and  the  Coneys,  they 
feldom  mifs  ;  and  this  is  their  com¬ 
mon  pra&ice  in  Hunting;  yet  they 
ufe  other  Subtilties,  as  the  Tumbler 
does,  fome  of  them  bringing  in  their 
Game*  and  thofe  are  the  beff.  Tis 
alfo  obfervable  that  the  Lurcher  will 

rim 
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*tfn  down  a  Hare  at  Stretch 
LURE,  (in  falconry)  a  Device  of 
Leather  in  fhape  of  two  Wings,  ftiick 
with  Feathers,  and  baited  with  a 
Meceof  Flefh,  to  callback  a  Hawk 
it  a  confiderable  diliance. 

LYNCHET,  (in  Husbandry )  a 
Line  of  Green-fward  that  ferves  as  a 
Boundary  to  feparate  plough'd  Land 
in  common  Fields. 
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%  r  ACALFB  or  BASTARD- 
IN^  CORAL,  a  Shrub,  the  Ber¬ 
ries  of  which  ate  black  and  (Inning  , 
ahd\ferve  to  make  Bracelets. 

MACHE’S  or  MASCHES,  are 
multiplied  only  by  Seed,  that  is  very 
urn!!,  and  of  an  Orange-colour,  they 
?eing  a'  fort  of  Corh-fallet,  termed 
Wild,  or  Ruftick  $  Beds  are  made 
for  them,  which  are  fowed  about  the 
ind  of  Auguft  *  They  are  hardy  e- 
aough  to  redd  the  rigour  of  Eroft  \ 
ind  forafmuch  as  they  produce  a 
great  many  little  Seeds'  that  eafily 
fall,  they’ll  fufficiendy  propagate 
rhenifelves  without  any  other  Tillage, 
chan  bare  Weeding. 

MACKENBoY,  a  fort  of 
Spurge  with  a  knotty  Root,  that  grows 
aauurally  in  Ireland ,  and  which  be- 
ngbut  carry’d  about  one,  cauies  the 
Party  to  go  often  to  dool, 

MADDER,  a  Plant,  the  Root  of 
which  is  us’d  by  Dyers,  to  make 
:he  mod  folid  and  rich  Red  Colour, 
md  by  Apothecaries  for  its  Medici* 
lal  Virtues  :  It  requires  a  very  fat, 
deep,  warm  and  well  manured  Land, 
which  is  to  be  digged  full  two  Spits- 
leep.  The  right  fort  has  long  Stalks 
md  trailing  Branches,  rough  and 
'nil  of  Joints,  every  Joint  fet  with 
jreen  rough  Leaves  in  form  of  a 
>tar  :  The  Flowers  grow  at  the  top 
)f  the  Branches,  of  a  faint  yellow 
Colour,  after  which  comes  the  Seed 
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which  is  round  and  green  :  The  Roots 
creep  along  the  Ground  intangled  one 
into  another,  and  when  freftt  are  of 
a  reddifh  Colour.  The  Sets  are  to 
be  gathered  two,  or  three  Inches  long 
with  Roots  to  them,  about  March  or 
April  $  or  put  into  Mould  if  carried 
far,  then  fet  about  an  Inch  diftanc 
one  from  another,  kept  Watering  till 
the  Spring,  and  continually  hoed  till 
they  have  got  the  mattery  of  the 
Weeds.  At  the  end  of  three  Years, 
when  the  Crop  is  come  to  full  perfe¬ 
ction,  having  dry’d  your  Plants  after^ 
the  manner  of  Hops,  to  an  exaCf  gage, 
of  Drought,  you  are  to  pare  off  the 
Husks  on  the  outfide  (wherein  fome 
Art  is  us’d j  which  will  not  be  worth, 
above  nine  or  ten  Shillings  a  Hundred, 
and  is  call’d  Mull-madder  -  the  feeond 
fort  termed  Number  0,  being  the  mid¬ 
dle  Rind,  is  much  better,  but  not  fa 
good  by  a  fixch  part  as  the.  third 
fort,  which  bears  the  Name  of  Crop- 
madder, ,  and  is  the  Heart  or  Pith  of 
it,  inclining  to  a  yellow  T  Colour* 
Sometimes  the  bed  Madder  is  valu’d 
at  eight  or  nine  Pounds  a  Hundred# 
when  the  Number  0  amounts  to  fix 
Pounds  ten  Shillings,  and  lomedmes 
not  above  four  or  five  founds  per 
Hundred.  The  Dyers  ufe  vad  quan¬ 
tities  of  it,  many  of  them  a  Hundred 
Pounds  worth  in  a  Week*  arid  fome 
tell  us  of  two  or  three  Hundred  Pounds 
made  of  an  Acre  of  Land  planted 
with  Madder  in  three  Years  time. 

MADNESS  or  FRENZEY, 

*  ■> 

as  a  Diieafe  in  Horfes,  is  divided  into 
four  Paffions  ;  the  firft  is,  when  fome 
bad  Humours,  or  Blood  getting  into 
the  Panicle  of  the  Brain,  but  in  one 
part,  it  quickly  makes  him  dull  of 
Spirit  and  Sight  5  which  may  be 
known  by  his  turning  round  like  one 
that  is  Giddy,  by  reafon  the  outward 
part  of  the  Head  is  only  grieved :  The 
feeond  is  when  the  Venom  of  fuch 
bad  Blood  infefts  the  middle  of  the 
Brain  ;  then  he  becomes  Frantick, 
leaping  againd  Walls,  or  any  thing 
elfe  that  Bands  in  his  way.  The 
third  is,  when  corrupt  Blood  fills  the 

Veins 
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Veins  of  the  Stomach,  and  annoys  the 
Heart  as  well  as  the  Brain  ;  then  he 
is  faid  to  be  Mad;  The  fourth  and 
laft  is,  when  the  Blood  not  only  in¬ 
fers  the  Brain  and  Heart,  but  even  the 
Panicles  alfo  ;  Then  he  is  faid  to  be 
fta'rk  Mad ;  which  may  be  known  by 
Ms  biting  at  every  Man  that  comes 
near  him,  and  by  gnawing  the  Man¬ 
ger  and  Walls  about  him;  and  at  laft 
he’ll  be  io  outragious  as  to  tear  his 
own  Skin  m  pieces. 

There  are  many  Medicines  good 
fof  the  Curing  of  this  Difeafe  ;  Tis 
proper  to  let  your  Horfe  Blood  in  all 
the  lower  parts  of  his  Body,  in  order 
to  draw  it  from  the  Head  ;  as  in 
his  Shackle-Veins,  Spur- Veins,  Plat- 
Veins,  and  Thigh-Veins  ;  let  him 
Bleed  very  much,  and  then  give  him 
this  Drink  ;  “  Take  the  Root  of  wild 
<c  Cucumber ,  (or  if  that  cannot  be 
<c  got)  an  handful  of  Rue  or  Mint, 
‘6  and  an  handful  of  black  Hellebore  ; 
Boil  them  in  Beer,  and  let  him  have 
it  1  Like- warm  ;  or  elfe  give  him  the 
Root  of  Firga  Pafloris ,  otherwife  call'd 
Teazel  and  Fuller s-thiJUe ,  ftamped  in 
Water,  or  Man’s  Dung  in  Wine 
three  Mornings  together ;  or  laftly, 
make  him  fwallow  down  Hens-Dung. 
For  Madnefs  occafioned  by  Bitings. 
See  Biting  of  a  Mad  Dog. 

With  refpeft  to  this  Diftemper  of 
Madnefs  in  the  Head  of  Oxen,  Bulls, 
or  Cows,  as  it  proceeds  from  Blood  ; 
firft  cord  them  in  the  Neck,  and  blood 
them  in  the  Temples,  under  the  Eyes, 
alfo  in  the  Ears,  letting  them  bleed 
very  freely  :  6t  Then  take  Fenugreek, 
<c  Turmerick,  Long-Pepper,  and  green 
<e  Anife- feeds,  of  each  a  like  quantity, 
but  three  pennyworth  in  all  ;  with 
the  juice  of  Rue,  or  elfe  very  fmall 
Grains,  all  mixt  together  ;  Give  it 
them  in  a  quart  of  Ale,  or  Beer  milk- 
warm  ;  and  let  them  have  one  half  of 
the  thinneft  in  at  the  Noftrils,  the 
reft  at  the  Mouth.  The  Difternper  is 
eafily  known  in  them  ;  for  they’ll  reel 
as  they  go,  and  fee  their  Heads  into 
the  Heck;  or  againft  a  Wall,  or  Gate, 
and  two  Men  can  hardly  fUr  them, 
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MADNESS  in  a  Dog ;  there  are 
feven  forts  of  this  Evil  attending  thefe 
dumb  Creatures,  of  which  two  are 
incurable:  i.  The  hot  burning  Mad¬ 
nefs ,  known  by  thefe  fymptoms,  That 
they  turn  their  Tails  bolt  upright, 
and  run  upon  any  thing,  or  any  where, 
or  way,  without  regard  j  their  Mouths 
are  very  black,  having  no  foam  in  or 
about  them,  and  all  they  bite  will  be 
mad  too.  2.  The  running  Madnefs , 
known  thus,  That  they’ll  fmell  other 
Dogs,  fhaking  their  Tails,  feem  to 
offer  no  harm,  but  will  bite  them ; 
they  will  not  run  at  Men,  but  Dogs, 
and  none  elfe  :  The  beft  way  for  both, 
as  foon  as  they  are  perceiv’d,  is  to 
knock  them  on  the  head.  The  other, 
five  are,  1.  T he.  dumb  Madnefs when 
the  Dog  will  not  feed,  but  holds  his 
Mouth  open  continually,  putting  his 
feet  to  it  frequently,  as  if  he  had  a 
Bone  in  his  Throat  .*  For  the  Cure, 
11  Take  four  ounces  of  the  Juice  of 
c  Spatula  Putrida,  and  put  it  into 
“  a  pot  ;  having  provided  the  like 
ct  quantity  of  the  Juice  of  black  Hel- 
u  lebore ,  and  as  much  of  that  of  Rue  ; 
ftrain  them  all  well  through  a  fine 
Cloth,  and  put  them  into  a  Glafs ; 
Then  take  two  drams  of  Scammony 
unprepared,  and  mingling  it  with  the 
former  Juices,  pour  it  into  an  Horn, 
or  Funnel,  and  fo  down  the  Dogs 
throat,  keeping  his  head  up  ftraight, 
left  he  caft  it  up  again  ;  That  done, 
bleed  him  in  the  Mouth,  cutting  three 
or  four  Veins  in  his  Gums,  that  he 
may  bleed  the  better,  and  he  will 
quickly  amend.—  Others  take  eight 
ounces  of  the  Juice  of  Harts  horn  or 
Dogs-tooth ,  which  is  very  good  for  that 
purpofe,  2.  The  Falling- Madnefs, 
which  lying  in  tlieir  Head,  makes 
them  reel  as  they  go,  and  fall  .*  The 
cure  is,  tc  To  take  four  ounces  of  the 
u  Juice  of  Peony ,  with  die  like  quan- 
“  tity  of  the  Juice  of  Briony ,  die  fame 
M  of  that  of  Crofs-vfort ,  and  four 
“  drams  of  St  ayes- Acre  powder’d  5 
all  which  mingle  together,  and  give 
as  aforefaid  ;  then  let  your  Dog  blood 
in  the  Ears,  or  the  two  Veins  that 

come 
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rome  down  the  Shoulders  ;  and  if  he 
5e  not  cured  at  firft,  repeat  u  a  iecoiid 
ir  a  third  time.  lank-Madwft, 
fo  call’d  by  reafon  of  the  leannefs  of 
their  Bodies,  is  occafion’d  by  Skum- 
mering  ;  for  which,  purge  your  Dog 
with  tills  Potion  $  t4  Take  an  ounce 
St  and  an  half  of  Cajfta,  in  the  Cane, 
44  well  cleanfed,  two  drams  and  an 
H  half  of  Staves-acre  in  powder,  and 
Is  as  much  Scamjnony  prepared  in 
46  White-wine  Vinegar  with  four 
44  ounces  of  Oil-Olive ,  which  temper 
and  warm  over  the  fire  and  £ive  it 
the  Dog  ^  then  in  the  morning  put 
him  into  the  following  Badi  falling  .* 
u  Put  into  fix  pailfuls  of  Water,  ten 
44  handfuls  of  Mug- wort,  of  Role- 
4{  mary,  of  red  Sage,  of  the  Roots  or 
‘4  Leaves  of  Mafh-mallows?  of  the 
44  Roots  or  Leaves  of  Walwort,  of 
li  the  Roots  or  Stalks  of  Fennel,  of 
the  Leaves  or  Stalks  of  Elicampane, 
14  Balm,  Rue,  Sorrel,  Buglofs,  and 
;t  Melilot  .*  Boil  thefe  together  in 
two  third  pans  of  Wacer,  and  die  0- 
ther  Wine,  till  one  third  be  confu¬ 
ted  5  with  dils  Liquor  bathe  the  Dog 
for  an  hour  as  hot  as  he  can  bear  it  ; 
then  put  him  in  feme  warm place,  and 
repeat  this  four  or  five  times,  which 
will  com  pleat  the  Cure.  4.  The  Sleep- 
ng-Madnefs,  caufed  by  certain  little 
Worms  that  breed  in  the  mouth  of 
he  Stomach  ,  from  corrupt  Humours  -v 
he  Vapours  and  Fumes  of  which  a- 
cending  into  die  Head,  make  the  Dog 
leep  continually,  and  often  dye  fleep- 
ng.  To  remedy  this,  “  Take  five 

4  ounces  of  the  Juice  of  Wormwood, 

5  widi  two  ounces  of  the  Powder  of 
Harts  born  burnt,  and  two  drams  of 

;  JLgarick  \  mingle  thefe  togedier, 
nd  if  they  be  too  thick,  thin  them 
i/idi  White-wine,  and  give  it  die  Dog 
0  drink.  5.  Ebumatick ,  or  Slavering- 
dadrnfs  fo  cklled,  from  the  fwelling 
f  his  Head,  yellownefs  of  his  Eyes, 
nd  Havering  at  the  Mouth.  To  cure 
c?  44  Take  fix  ounces  of  the  juice  of 
Fennel-roots f  die  like  quantity  of  j 
that  of  Mijletoe ,  four  ounces  of  the  j 
juice  of  Ivy,  and  four  of  die  powder  j 
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54  of  the  Roots  of  Polypody  all  whiefi 
boil  in  White- wine,  and  give  it  the 
Dog  to  drink  as  hoc  as  he  can  endure  it. 

MAG  GET  or  MAGGOT,  a 
kind  of  fmail  Worm.  Thefe  occafiom 
a  Difiemper  in  the  Ears  of  Hogs,  or 
any  other  Part  5  and  are  cured,  either 
with  the  fweeteft  Wort  that  can  be 
got,  or  Honey,  or.  Oil ,  or  tfie  Juice  of  * 
Hemlock,  with  which  die  Sores  are  to 
be  anointed,  and  the  Maggots  will 

prefen dy  fall  and  dye.  - - -  As  a 

Difeafe  in  Sheep,  ’tis  cur’d  by  mixing 
lome  Goofi-greaje,  Tar  and  Brim  ft  one 
togedier,  and  anointing  the  Sheep 
therewith,  it  will  kill  diem,  as  Tar 
ami  Greafe  will  help  the  Scab, 

MAILED,  fpeckled,  or  full  of 
Specks  i  as  the  Feathers  of  Hawks,: 
Partridges,  &c.  or  as  Lhe  Furrs  of 
fome  wild  Eeafts  are. 

MAIN,  me  hair  hanging  down 
on  a  Horfe’Sj  Neck,  which  (liquid  be 
Jong,  diinand  fine,  and  if- R  be  friz¬ 
zled  fo  much  the  better.  Manginefsia 
the  Mam  may  be  cur’d  by  anointing  ic 
with  Butter  and  Brimftone  mixt  toge¬ 
ther.  5 

MAI  N-A  M  B  E  R,  a  Stone  near 
Penfans  in  Cornwall ,  of  a  prodigious 
Bignefo,  yet  fo  plac’d  that  one  rnighs 
move  ic  widi  a  Finger  ^  but  it  was  . 
thrown  down  in  die  time  of  the  Civil 
Wars. 

MAIN-HAMPER,  a  kind  o£ 
Basket  that  l'erves  for  carrying  Grapes 
to  the  Prefs. 

M  A  K  E-  H  A  W  K,  (in  Falconry J  an 
old  Han  eh  Hawk  which  being  us’d  to  fly, 
will  eafily  inftruff  a  young  one. 

MALANDE R S,  a  Difeafe  in 
Horfes,  fo  call’d  from  the  Italian 
Word,  Malandare ,  i.  e.  To  go  ill. 
They,  are  certain  Chops  or  Chinks  ap¬ 
pearing  on  die  infide  of  the  Fore-legs* 
juft  againft  the  bending  of  the  Knee, 
which  void  a  red,  fharp  and  biting 
Water.  They  are  painful,  and  make 
die  Horfe  halt,  or  at  leaft  go  ft  iff,  at 
his  firft  fetting  out  of  die  Stable.  You 
may  eafily  difcover  diem  by  the  flaring 
and  briftled  Hairs  that  grow  about  die 
Part  affixed  j  and  they  are  often  ac¬ 
company ’4 
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company’d  with  a  fort  of  Scab,  which 
is  biggsr  or  lefs,  according  totheva* 
rious  degrees  of  this  evil  Sorrance. 
Thefb  Ma  landers  are  occafion’d  fome- 
times  by  corrupt  Blood,  hard  Labour, 
or  over-riding  ;  fometimes  for  want 
of  clean  keeping  or  rubbing,  and  ufu- 
aliy  tbofe  Horfes  that  have  moft  Hairs 
upon  their  Legs  (as  the  Flanders  and 
Trizeland  Horfes  have)  are  mod  fubjet't 
to  the  Difeafe. 

Others  Chaps  of  the  like  nature 
termed  Selanders,  breed  upon  the  bend¬ 
ing  of  the  Hoof  in  the  Hinddegs. 
Thefe  laft  proceed  from  die  fame  Cau- 
fes  with  the  former,  and  are  known 
by  the  fame  Signs  ;  but  they  do  not 
happen  fo  frequently,  and  by  confe¬ 
rence  are  more  dangerous,  as  deno- 
ting  a  greater  quantity  of  Humours  in 
the  Hoof,  which  continually  difcharge 
upon  the  Leg  thofe  malignant  Waters, 
that  at  laft  rot  and  corrupt  it.  We 
Ihould  not  attempt  a  compleat  Cure 
of  either  of  thefe  Sores,  but  only  en¬ 
deavour  to  allay  the  Humour,  and  qua- 
lifie  its  fharpnefs,  by  the  ufe  of  Alka¬ 
li's,  which  blunt  and  deaden  the  too 
lharp  Acids  ;  for  they  who  abfolutely 
dry  up  the  Sore,  may  be  juftly  com¬ 
pared  to  thofe  that  ihut  the  Door  of 
die  Sheep- coat,  to  keep  the  Wolf  in  .k 
And  therefore,  you  muft  content  your 
felf  with  keeping  the  Part  very  clean  ; 
that  is,  you  are  to  fcour  off  the  Cor¬ 
ruption  flicking  on  the  Hair  or  Skin 
with  black  Soap,  and  rub  die  Malan- 
ders  with  it  ♦  dien  waih  die  Part  with 
Urine,  or  good  Lye,  or  Oil  of  Nuts 
fliaken  with  Watery  or  elfe  anoint  it 
widi  Butter  fry’d  till  it  grow  black  .* 
But  the  fureft  method,  of  Cure  is  to 
mingle  an  equal  quantity  of  Linfeed - 
oil  and  Aqua  vita,  ftirring  and  Shak¬ 
ing  them  till  the  mixture  grow  white, 
and  fo  anoint  the  Sore  with  it  once 
a  day  .*  This  ferves  to  dry  a  little, 
and  allay  the  fharpnefs  of  die  Hu 
mours  ;  fo  that  the  Malander  will 
neither  caufea  Swelling  nor  Pain.  The 
fame  is  an  excellent  Remedy  for  Coach- 
Horfes,  when  diey  begin  to  be  trou¬ 
bled  with  Red- waters,  Chinks  and 
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Mules,  accompanied  with  Heat  and 
Swelling. 

What  cures  the  Scratches,  will  help 
this  Diftemper,  and  the  Selander  alfo  ; 
but  more  particularly,  i.  “  Take  a 
46  Glover’s  fhreds,  which  he  cuts  from 
“  his  white  Leather;  boil  them  in 
<c  White-wine  Vinegar  till  they  be 
cc  fofr,  and  bind  diis  hot  on  the  Part; 
if  in  once  or  twice  dreffing,  you  find 
it  take  away  the  Scab,  renew  it  daily, 
by  which  means  the  roots  of  the  brifly 
Hairs  that  grow  in  it,  and  feed  the 
Malander ,  will  be  taken  away,  2. 

6  Two  or  three  dreffings  with  an 
<c  ounce  of  Gun -powder  bruifed  to 
“  Duft,  and  mixc  well  with  Hogs- 
Cc  greafe  and  Allum,  and  chafed  in 
well,  will  promote  the  Cure.  3. 
u  Some  grind  Verdegreafe  and  foft 
‘e  Greafe  into  an  Ointment,  and  puc 
c  it  into  a  Box  byitfelf;  then  they 
“  take  Wax,  Hogs-greafe  and  Turpen- 
“  tine,  of  each  an  equal  quantity, 
which  being  melted  together,  put  that 
Salve  into  another  Box  ;  whpn  they 
come  to  drefs  the  Sore,  after  they  have 
taken  off  the  Scab,  and  made  it  raw, 
they  anoint  it  with  the  green  Salve  of 
Verdegreafe  and  frefh  Greafe  only  for 
two  or  three  days  ;  which  being  a 
(harp  Salve,  will  kill  the  cankerous 
Humour.  When  they  fee  the  Sore 
look  fair,  they  take  two  parts  of  the 
yellow  Salve,  and  one  of  the  Green, 
mix  them  together,  and  anoint  the 
Sore  therewith  till  it  be  whole,  mak¬ 
ing  it  ftronger  or  weaker,  as  there 
is  occafion.  4.  Rub  the  Malander 
twice  every  day  till  it  bleed,  with 
the  ftrongeft  White-wine  Vinegar,  boil¬ 
ing-hot;  then  put  upon  it  the  Powder 
of  Verdegreafe,  pretty  thick  ;  fo  bind 
it  on  with  a  clout,  and  let  it  remain 
till  a  Cruft  come  on,  which  when  ic 
is  dry,  and  withal  chaps,  anoint  the 
grieved  place  with  tryed  Hogs-greafe , 
which  will  caufe  the  Ciuft  to  fall  off. 
5.  Others  rub  off  the  Scab,  and  hav¬ 
ing  wafhed  it  well  with  fcalding  Cham¬ 
ber-lye  and  Salt,  anoint  in  with  aSaive 
made  of  green  Copperas,  Gills, 
4<  Verdegreafe,  Gun-powder  and  Ai* 
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6S„  lum,  all  beat  to  fine  Powder,  and 
‘4  made  up  in  Hogs-greafe  and  Tar. 
6.  tc  Take  Bay-falt,  Gun-powder  and 
Sc  Hogs- lard,  to  which  may  be  added 
a  penny  worth  oi  Unguent um  Apofio- 
lorum  ;  Mingle  all  together,  and  a- 
noinc  the  Part  with  this  Ointment. 

M  A  L  LO  W S  or  Common  Mallows, 
an  Herb  of  a  foftening  Quality,  that 
eafes  P.ain,  loofens  the  Belly,  and  al¬ 
lays  fliarpnefs  of  Urine. 

MALLOWS  or  Mar fb- Mallows, 
are  propagated  only  by  Seeds  like  one 
another  in  ftiape,  but  different  in  co¬ 
lour  and  bignefs  5  for  the  Seed  of  the 
common  Mallows  is  bigger  than  that 
bf  the  other,  and  that  of  this  latter, 
of  a  deeper  brown  than  the  former  ; 
but  both  are  triangular  and  freaked 
all  over.  They  fhould  be  allowed  a 
place  in  the  Kitchen -Garden,  in  fome 
by-corner,  and  will  need  no  other  Tib 
lage  than  weeding. 

MALLOWS  of  the  Garden  ;  of 
thefe  there  is  but  one  kind  that  bears 
beautiful  Flowers,  and  that  is  the 
trouble  Hollibochs,  which  have  great 
white  Roots,  from  whence  arife 
round-corner’d  Leaves  •  and  from  a- 
mong  them,  ftalks  with  green  Leaves 
more  cut  and  divided,  adorned  from 
the  middle  to  the  top  with  fmaller 
green  Leaves,  and  fair  large  Flowers, 
much  diverfified  in  their  form  and  co¬ 
lour  ;  When  the  Flowers  are  paft, 
the  Seeds  are  contain’d  in  round  fiat 
Heads  :  Their  time  of  flowering  is 
commonly  in  Augufl  and  September  • 
fo  that  the  firft  Flowers  are  to  be 
preferved  for  Seeds ;  for  tho’  the 
Plants  be  of  fome  continuance,  yet 
they  are  chiefly  raifed  from  Seeds 
town  the  beginning  of  April,  which 
Will  bear  Flowers  the  fecond  Year. 

MALLOW  S  Shrub,  has  woody 
Branches,  foft  green  Leaves,  and  large 
Flowers,  like  Holly-hocks,  varioufly 
coloured  :  They  grow  to  a  Man’s 
height,  and  fometimes  higher,  being 
mcreafed  by  laying  down  the  Bran- 
:hes  in  the  Earth  5  and  fometimes  by 
;heir  Seed,  which  feidom  comes  to 
maturity  in  England  $  or  eif€  they 
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may  be  grafted  by  approach  one  upon 
another,  and  in  one  of  thefe  Shrubs 
have  all  the  varieties. 

MALOCOTOON,  an  Apple 
that  has  Cotton  growing  upon  it,  of 
which  there  are  two  or  three  forts  $ 
but  being  late  ripe  and  old  Fruit,  it  is 
not  much  valu’d. 

MALT,  Barley  foak’d,  dry’d  and 
ground,  in  order  to  make  Drink, 
which  is  thus  prepar’d  :  The  Barley 
is  to  be  put  into  a  Ciftern  filled  with 
Water,  fo  as  it  may  fwim  three  of 
four  inches  above  the  Cord  ;  The  time 
of  the  infufion,  is  according  as  the 
Seafon  is,  either  hot  or  cold,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  goodnefs  and  nature 
of  the  Corn  5  the  fmooth,  plump  Corn, 
being  the  befi:  for  it ;  if  the  Weather 
be  warm,  two  Days  and  three  Nights 
will  do  ^  in  moderate  Weather,  three 
Days  and  three  Nights  ^  but  in  Win¬ 
ter,  efpeciatly  ^in  cold,  frofty  Seafons* 
five  or  fix  days  will  do  ic  no  harm  s 
To  know  when  *tis  fteeped  enough, 
take  a  Corn  end" ways  between  your 
Fingers,  and  gently  bruife  or  crufh  it* 
and  upon  finding  it  equally  mellow, 
and  the  Husk  to  open,  you  may  con¬ 
clude  it  to  be  done.  But  if  the  Barley 
be  grown,  or  any  wet  have  injured  ic 
it  muff  not  belnfufed  too  much,  which' 
would  fpoil  both  the  Malt  and  Drink 
made  thereof.  It  muff  alio  be  remem* • 
ber’d,  to  let  the  Water  drain  well  and 
equally  from  the  Corn,  before  it  is 
taken  out  of  the  /Ciftern  12  or  14 
hours  in  moderate  weather,  but  24  or 
30  in  a  very  cold  Seafon  :  Then 
couch  or  heap  it  up,  if  the  quantity 
be  large,  and  Weather  warm,  into 
two  Heaps,  but  if  cold,  into  one  4 
turning  it  every  4,  5,  6,  7,  or  8  hours, 
as  the  Seafon  is  either  hot  or  cold, 
the  outwardmofi  part  inward,  and 
the  bottom  upwards,  keeping  the 
floor  dean,  that  the  Corn  which  lies 
next  it  be  not  chilled  *,  and  as  Con 
as  it,  begins  to  Croat  or  come,  it 
muff  be  turned  as  often  as  before,  and 
as  even  as  poffible,  more  efpeciaiiy  if 
the  Weather  be  cloudy,  warm  and 
,  windy  5  and  as  it  comes  more,  fo  by 
H  ft  degrees 
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degrees  you  muft  fpread  and  thin  your 
Couch  or  Bed  wider*  to  cool  and  as 
it  were  fix  it,  that  it  may  not  come 
too  much  nor  too  fail :  When  ftis 
come,  fpread  it  very  thin,  and  keep 
turning  of  it  12,  14,  or  16  times  in 
24  hours,  efpecially  if  the  Seafon  be 
warm,  or  late  in  the  Spring  :  As  foon 
as  you  have  fixed  it,  or  that  the  Root 
begins  to  be  dead,  it  rauft  be  thick* 
end  again  upon  the  Floor,  often  turn¬ 
ing  and  working  it  wkhoutjyour  Shoes ; 
your  Judgment  and  Diligence  fhould 
alfo  be  fuch,  that  it  neither  mould 
nor  become  Acrofpired ,  that  is,  when 
the  Blade  grows  out  at  the  end  oppo- 
fite  to  the  Root,  or  the  Malt  comes 
and  fprouts  at  both  ends. 

When  *tis  fit  for  the  Kiln,  fome 
turn  it  up  into  a  great  Heap  24  or  30 
hours  ;  in  which  time  it  will  heat, 
and  thereby  receive  much  Damage,  fo 
that  the  Drink  made  thereof,  proves 
injurious  to  the  drinkers.  As  for  the 
time  of  its  preparation  from  the  Ci- 
ftern  to  the  Kiln,  it  is  uncertain  .*  In 
moderate  Seafons  it  will  come  to  it  in 
three  weeks,  or  thereabouts  5  but  in 
cold,  it  may  be  four  or  five  .•  And  as 
to  the  thicknefs  or  thinnefs  of  the 
Kiln,  Men  vary;  fome  putting  it  from 
7,  to  10  or  12  Inches  thick,  but  that 
injures  the  Malt ;  for  you  muft  keep  a 
ftrong  violent  Fire,  which  is  apt  to 
burn  that  which  lies  next  the  Cloth, 
while  that  which  is  uppermoft,  is  nei¬ 
ther  hot  nor  cold  ;  which  mightily 
flattens  its  fpirituous  fweet  Virtue  • 
befiies,  all  the  diligence  that  can  be 
ufed,  cannot  dry  it  fo  equally  ;  and 
the  thicknefs  occafions  it  to  fend  a 
great  damp,  or  a  moift,  grofs,  excre- 
mentitious  Vapour  or  Steam,  which 
often  re-enters  the  Malt,  fo  as  to  give 
it,  and  the  Drink  made  thereof  an  ill 
tafle ;  befides,  it  will  make  but  little 
Drink,  and  that  unwholfome.  As  to 
its  thicknefs  therefore  on  the  Kiln,  it 
ought  not  to  lie  more  than  three,  four 
or  five  Inches,  and  the  Fire  muft  be 
conftant,  not  too  fierce,  and  yet  indif¬ 
ferent  brisk,  which  will  preferve  the 
Spirit  and  Life  of  the  Malt:  Conti* 
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n'ue  turning  it  every  two,  three,  or 
four  hours,  and  keep  the  Cloth  clear. 
It  is  farther  to  be  noted,  that  the 
Kiln  ought  to  have  convenient  Win¬ 
dows,  that  the  grofs  Steams,  fulfome 
Damps,  and  ftupifying  Vapours,  may 
pals  freely  away ;  and  to  let  in  the 
friendly  Air,  which  will  keep  all  the 
real  good  Virtues  of  the  Malt  living. 

Now,  as  to  the  complexion  or  co- 
lour  of  Malt)  White  is  the  beft,  be* 
caufe  moft  natural  ;  and  therefore  ir 
all  Preparations  and  Operations,  en¬ 
deavours  fhould  be  ufed  to  maintair 
the  natural  complexion  of  the  Matter 
for  the  Tinftures  arife,  and  proceed 
from  the  fine  Spirits*  and  effentia. 
Virtues  :  Wherefore,  in  the  order  0 
making  Malt ,  if  the  colour  be  al 
ter’d,  its  virtues  alfo  are  changed 
and  the  Drink  being  made  of  a  diffe 
lent  Nature  and  Operation,  prove 
very  injurious  to  the  Bodies  of  Men 
and  certainly,  the  whiter  the  Drini 
is,  the  better,  or  more  healthful,  ha 
ving  a  mild  and  gentle  Operation 
There  is  alfo  another  errour  in  th< 
drying  and  kilning  of  Malt ,  there  be 
ing  but  few  that  keep  their  Kilns  fi 
free  from  Smoak  as  they  ought ;  fo 
Smoak  is  extremely  prejudicial  to  th 
Malt ,  and  alfo  to  fuch  as  drink  th 
Beer  or  Ale  made  of  it:  For  if  thi: 
ftupifying  Keen,  Fume  or  Vapour,  b 
not  prevented  from  palling  throng! 
and  incorporating  with  the  Mai 
(which  by  its  preparation  is  made  ea 
fily  penetrable,  and  may  be  foon  hur 
or  wounded  by  the  faid  fulfome  Va 
pour,  that  is  full  of  fulphureous  Ex: 
crements,  that  the  Fire  and  Light  caf 
forth  as  an  abomination)  it  will  prove 
very  pernicious  to  health  :  And  wha 
can  by  any  means  be  worfe  thas 
Smoak  i  In  the  drying  therefore  o< 
Malt,  great  care  ought  to  be  takeni 
that  it  be  not  fmoaked  ;  to  avoic 
which  Inconveniency,  Stoves  are  01 
good  ufe,  when  fet  in  the  midft  ol 
tfie  Kiln,  that  the  Heat  may  eqtialh 
diftribute  itfelf  into, all  parts,  as  th': 
Smoak  is  convey’d  away  by  the  Fum 
nel  aptly  placed.  When  the  Malt  i; 
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iry,  it  muft  not  be  lefc  tcdcool  ori  the 
Kiln,  but  prefently  thrown  ofF,  not  in 
an  airy  place  till  it  be  through  cold, 
when  ’tis  to  be  heaped,  or  otherwife 
to  be  difpofed  of. 

But  the  beft  and  mod  natural  Me¬ 
thod  of  drying  Malt,  in  the  opinion 
of  our  Author,  is  in  the  Sun,  in  the 
Months  of  April  and  May,  efpecially 
for  thofe  who  prepare  butfmall  quan¬ 
tities  for  their  life  ;  this  making  not 
only  the  paleft,  but  the  moft  kindly 
and  wholefome  of  ali  others :  The 
Drink  made  thereof  has  a  delicate 
mildnefs,  being  of  a  warming  Shear¬ 
ing  quality,  nor  fo  apt  to  heat  the 
Body,  nor  fend  fumes  into  the  Head. 
This  may  be  perform’d  in  all  Seafons 
that  afford  much  Heat,  every  Man 
drying  enough  for  his  own  ufe-  and 
may  be  done  to  greater  advantage  in 
hot  Climates. 

Some  of  late  have  cover’d  their  Kilns 
Over  with  Wire  inftead  of  Hair- cloth, 
which  is  by  far  the  better  way  ;  fince 
this  does  not  only  dry  it  fooner,  but 
cleaner  and  much  Tweeter  $  for  by  the 
means  of  fuch  a  Grate,  as  it  may  be 
called,  the  properties  of  the  Fire  pafs 
away  more  freely,  fweet’ning  Vapours 
of  the  Air,  are  not  fo  much  hinder’d 
from  circulating,  and  therefore  not  fo 
much  humidity  contrafted. 

It  is  farther  to  be  noted,  that  mod 
People  are  Of  opinion  that  Malt  brews 
to  the  greateff  advantage,  and  makes 
Wronger  and  more  Drink,  if  it  be 
ground  five,  fix,  feven,  or  eight  days 
before  Brewing  ;  for  ’tis  faid  Malt 
lying  fotne  time  together  after  being 
ground,  does  occafion  its  drynefs  and 
hardntfs  to  give,  and,  as  it  were,  be¬ 
comes  mellow  or  yielding,  whereby  it 
Is  the  eafier  diffolved,  and  hot  Li¬ 
quor  does  the  more  aptly  penetrate  all 
the  parts  thereof  ;  All  this  being  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  true,  yet  there  is  no  real 
advantage  that  does  arife  from  thence, 
but  the  contrary  is  to  be  underftood  ; 
for  the  grofs  Body  is  but  the  Houfe 
or  Covering-place  for  the  fine  fubtil 
Spirits;  which  inward  Powers  are 
aot  perceptible  to  the  Sight  3  So  that 
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if  by  an  undue  order  or  method  of 
digeftion,  violence  be  offer’d  them  5 
then  immediately  thefe  fpirituous 
Qualities  will,  according  to  the  de¬ 
grees  of  that  injury  done,  evaporate 
in  an  invifible  Breath  or  Air  ;  where- 
Upon  the  Body,  be  it  what  it  will,  be¬ 
comes  fick,  and  by  degrees  will  die 
and  perifli  :  For  example,  Take  a 
quart  of  lively  brisk  Beer  or  Ale, 
warm  it  well,  and  let  it  be  fee  by  for 
three  or  four  hours  ;  then  it  will  be 
found  to  have  loft  its  fparkling,  lively, 
good  Qualities  and  Spirits;  yet  the 
fame  meafure  is  ftiil  remaining,  it  has 
not  loft  any  of  its  quantity,  but  only 
fome  quality :  The  like  is  to  be  un¬ 
derftood  of  all  other  things  that  have 
paffed  through  any  digeftion  and  fer¬ 
mentation  as  Mali  haS,  whofe  Body 
is  throughly  opened  :  If  therefore  ie 
be  ground  five,  fix,  feven,  or  eight 
days  before  ft  is  tiled,  the  fpirituous 
Parts  and  bell  Virtues  will  evaporate* 
no  Art  being  able  to  prevent  it.  And 
fuch  Malt  will  not  make  fo  much 
Drink,  nor  fo  good,  as  what  is  new- 
ground  ;  for  which  caufe^  it  is  more 
advifeable  to  grind  it  but  a  very  few 
Hours  before  it  be  put  into  the  Mafij- 
Tubj  which  will  afford  abetter,  ftrong** 
er,  and  more  fpirituous  Liquor  or 
Wort,  than  that  which  lies  ground  fo 
long  before. 

M  A  L  T-D  U  S  T,  enriches  barren 
Lands,  and  extremely  improves  Barley ; 
’Tia  Town  by  Hand,  after  the  lowing 
of  the  Seed,  allowing  forty  Bufheis 
to  an  Acre,  but  it  lafts  but  one  Crop. 

MALT-LONG  or  MALT-WORM, 
an  InfeO: ;  dlfoa  cank’rous  Sorrance  a- 
bout  the  hoof  of  a  Horfe,  juft  upon 
the  Cronet,  which  breaks  out  into 
knobs  and  branches,  that  run  with  a 
waterifh  (harp  Lye  Or  Humour,  which 
will  venom  the  whole  Foot;  and 
thefe  arc  Signs  enough  to  know  them* 
To  cure  this  Malady,  if  it  be  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  «  Take  black  Snails  and  Burdock-* 
“  Roots,  pound  them  well  together, 
apTlay  them  on  the  Sore;  renewing 
die  Application  once  in  24  hours  : 
But  in  Winter,  take  the  (craping  of  a 
H  h  z  Pan 
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Pan  or  Cauldron,  and  put  into  it  an 
handful  of  the  inner  rind  of  the  £/- 
tier-tree  ;  having  beat  all  well  together 
in  a  Mortar,  apply  it  to  the  Sore,  and 
renew  it  once  a  day  „•  Or  you  may 
take  a  like  quantity  of  Garlick ,  Pepper 
and  Honey  (lamped  together,  and  lay 
it  on. 


The  Mill  is  made  thus  :  A  is  the 
Cafe ;  b  c  are  the  ends  of  two  Iron- 
Rollers  of  about  four  Inches  Diame¬ 
ter,  which  may  be  a  Foot  and  a  half, 
or  two  Foot  and  a  half  long,  accord¬ 
ing  as  you  would  have  it  turned  by 
one  or  two  Men.  Thefe  Rollers  are 
to  be  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  each  o* 
Eher,:  as  to  break  a  (ingle  Grain  of 
Malt,  fo  much  as  you  would  have  it 
done.  At  D  is  a  Hopper,  the  breadth 
of  the  bottom  of  which  mud  be  jud 
half  the  length  of  a  Barley-Corn,  and 
near  as  long  as  the  Rollers,  that  it 
may  not  feed  them  too  fad.  At  one 
end  of  the  Roller  b,  is  to  be  put  a 
Winch,  with  the  Wheel  at  E,  and  a- 
n other  fmaller  Wheel  at  F,  to  be  fet 
on  the  Roller  c ,  if  you  only  turn  it 
with  one  Man  $  but  if  two  Men  be 
employ’d  in  the  Work,  you  may  have 
only  two  Winches,  one  to  each  Rol¬ 
ler,  for  one  Man  to  turn  againft  the 
other  5  yet  it  ought  to  be  obferv’d, 
that  one  of  the  Men  mud  not  -turn 
quite  fo  quick,  as  the  other,  becaufe 
*tis  apt  to  make  the  Mill  feed  too  fad. 
This  Hand' Mil/  may  be  us’d  to  very 
good  purpofe  in  the  grinding  of  Malt, 
and  is  much  more  fubftantial  and  lad¬ 
ing  than  the  common  Mills,  without 
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MALT-MILLS:  Of  thefe  the 
following  reprefented  in  the  Cut,  is 
one  of  the  bed  for  the  Hand  ^  having 
this  peculiar  advantage,  that  it  will 
not  grind  any  of  the  Malt  to  powder, 
but  only  fqueezeand  flat  it,  according 
to  the  diftance,  the  Rollers  are  fet  5 
which  is  of  great  Benefit  in  Brewing-* 


being  fb  often  out  of  order  5  it  will 
alfo  difpatch  a  much  greater  quantity 
than  the  ordinary  ones  do.- 

MALTSTER,  one  that  fells  or 
deals  in  Malt. 

MALVADY,  a  Spanifh  Coin,  of 
which  about  1 3  make  one  Farthing 
Englijh  Money,  and  372  one  Ryal  or 
6  d.  3  ob. 

To  MAN  a  Harek^  (in  Falconry ) 
to  make  her  erasable,  gentle  and 
tame. 

MANAGE,  a  Riding- Academy  or 
Riding-Houfe,  a  Place  for  riding  the 
Great  Horfe,  or  the  Exercife  itfelf  5 
For  that .  purpofe,  you  fhould  make 
choice  of  a  middle  fiz’d  Horfe,  lively, 
full  of  Spirit  and  Aftion,  that  is 
Ihort-trulfed,  well  coupled,  having 
good  Feet  and  Legs ;  Shoulders  very 
eafy  andfupple.*  It  ought  alfo  to  be 
obferv’d  that  Horfes  which  have  thick, 
fliff  and  Ihort  Joints,  that  ist  no 
ways  flexible  or  fliant,  are  unfit  for 
the  Manager  ;  for  glib  and  bending 
Joints,  if  they  be  not  too  long,  are 
one  of  the  chief  Qualities  requifice  in 
a  fine  and  delicate  Horfe  of  Manage. 
As  for  the  Age  mod  proper  to  begin 
to  work  your  Horfe  deligned  for  fuch 
training  up,  let  him  not  be  too  young, 

not 
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ffiot  only  becaufe  his  Apprehenfion  is 
not  yet  come  to  him,  but  alfo  that  a 
Horfe  of  three  Years  old,  being  but  a 
Griftle,  frequent  Stops  and  going  back, 
will  fpoii  him  by  draining  his  Back 
and  ftreffing  his  Hams  :  Nay,  tho5 
your  Horfe  be  fix,  feven,  or  eight 
Years  old,  you  fhould  not  tide  him 
above  once  a  Day  ;  for  he  is  not  able 
to  endure  fo  much  Labour  with  fo  lit¬ 
tle  Reft,  and  no  Exercife  is  more  vio¬ 
lent  for  a  Horfe  than  the  Manage  5  fo 
that  if  you  ride  him  twice  in  one 
Day,  he  will  not  recover*  it  in  two  or 
three.  But  if  you  treat  him  mode¬ 
rately,  and  when  you  find  him  to  o- 
bey  you,  take  but  a  little  of  him  that 
Morning,  that  he  may  be  encouraged 
to  do  the  fame  again  $  he  will  then 
be  vigorous  and  lively,  take  pleafure 
in  you  and  in  the  Manage,  and  learn 
more  in  one  Month,  riding  him  but 
once  a  Day,  than  he  fha.ll  do  in  three, 
riding  him  twice. 

MANGE,  a  moft  infe&ious  and 
filthy  Difeafe  in  a  Horfe,  which  makes 
him  rub  and  fcrub  againft  every  thing 
he  can  lean  upon  $  and  if  you  do  not 
remove  his  Fellow-creatures  that  are 
in  company  with  him  at  home  or  a- 
broad,  they’ll  be  fubjeft  to  catch  it 
from  him.  It  is  known  by  the  Hair 
daring,  and  in  many  places  peeling  a 
way  from  the  Skin  ;  and  a  Scurf  will 
ariife  thereon.  It  proceeds  from  over- 
Heats  and  Cold,  hard  Riding,  or  La¬ 
bour,  whereby  the  Blood  is  corrupted, 
and  isfometim«s  occafion’d  by  feeding 
upon  unwholfome  Meat.  For  die 
Cure  of  it,  there  is  a  certain  red  and 
three- corner’d  Seed,  call’d  St  ayes- Acre, 
which  grows  in  Hedges,  and  is  com¬ 
monly  us’d  to  deftroy  Lice  in  Birds 
or  Oxen  ;  beat  two  handfuls  of  this 
Seed,  and  infufeit  in  a  quart  of  ftrong 
Vinegar  and  hot  Aftes ;  wa(h  the 
mangy  Parts  with  this  Liquor,  and 
they’ll  be  cured  in  twice  bathing,  z. 
Take  a  large  handful  of  Loufe-wort , 
or  Baflard-Hellebore ,  and  rub  the  Sor- 
rance  once  or  twice  at  moft,  left  by 
repeating  the  Application  too  often, 
the  Parts  (hould  be  ulcerated.  This 
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I  Plant  grows  during  Summer  at  the 
ftdes  of  hollow  Ways  in  Mountainous 
Places ;  its  Leaves  are  long  and 
notched,  and  the  Country-People 
make  ufe  of  it  to  kill  Lice  that  trou¬ 
ble  their  Cattel.  3.  44  Take  green 
44  Copperas  and  burnt  Allum,  of  each 
<€  four  ounces,  Arfe-fmart  two  hand- 
46  fuls,  boil  them  in  two  quarts  of 
44  Vinegar  to  the  confumption  of  one 
44  half,  and  rub  the  Horle’s  Legs  with 
3  Wifp,  before  you  waih  them,  and  it 
will  certainly  do  in  twice  tiling.  4, 
Sometimes  the  Skin  and  Hair  peels  oft, 
and  the  Mangy  Part  remains  bare  and 
red  denoting  an  excefs  of  Heat^  for 
which,  44  Take  four  ounces  of  Scoria 
44  of  Liver  of  Antimony,  beat  them 
44  to  Powder,  and  boil  them  in  two 
44  quarts  of  ftrong  Vinegar*  with 
which  rub  the  raw  Parts  every  Day, 
till  the  Hair  return  *,  The  frequenc 
repetition  of  this  Remedy,  infallibly 
cures  the  univerfal  Manget  if  at  the 
fame  time  the  Horfe’ s  Body  be  cooled 
with  repeated  Dofes  of  Lirer  of  Anti¬ 
mony  in  moiften’d  Bran,  or  inftead  of 
that,  with  Cryftal  Mineral ,  or  Sal- 
ErunelU.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
the  cure  of  this  Diftemper  tnuft  always 
be  begun  with  Bieeding,  and  in  the 
mean  time,  the  Horfe  may  be  either 
Ridden  or  Work’d.  5.  Old  Horfes 
and  even  young  ones,  upon  reft  after 
hard  Labour,  are  often  troubled  with 
fuch  a  perpetual  Itching  or  Mange  in 
their  Legs  and  other  Parts,  that  they 
rub  off  the  Hair.  For  the  Cure, 

44  Infufe  two  ounces  of  Eufhorbium 
44  reduc’d  to  fine  powder,  in  a  quart 
4  of  ftrong  Vinegar.  After  it  has 
44  flood  fix  hours  in  hot  Embers,  rub 
44  the  Horfe ’s  Legs  with  a  Wifp,  and 
44  chafe  them  once  or  twice  with  the 
44  Vinegar.  Theft  bleed  him  in  the 
Eye-Veins,  if  the  Fore  legs  are  af- 
fedkd  and  in  the  Plat  Thigh  vein  for 
a  Mange  upon  the  hinder  Legs.  See 
more  Remedies  under  Blood  running 
Itch ,  and  Weatberd's  Ointment  for  the 
Mange. 

MANGE  in  a  Dog,  a  Diftemper 
that  frequently  befals  him,  for  want 
H  h  3  of 
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©f  frefli  Water  to  drink  when  hede-f 
fires  it,  and  fomeumes  by  foul  Ken- 1 
neliing  ;  other  wife  by  found’ring  and  1 
melting  his  Gieafe.  To  cure  itv 
44  Take  two  handfuls  of  wild  Crefies, 

44  as  much  of  Elicampane,  as  alfo  of 
a  the  Leaves  and  Roots  of  Roerb  and 
14  Sorrel,  and  two  pounds  of  the 
44  Roots  of  Erodels  ;  Let  them  all 
hail  well  in  Lye  and  Vinegar  ♦  ai)d 
having  {trained  the  Decoftion,  put 
therein  two  pounds  of  gray  Soap,  and 
when  'tis  melted,  rub  your  Dog  with 
it  four  or  five  Day^  together,  and  it 

will  do. -  But  more  particularly, 

for  this  ugly  Difternper  in  a  Spaniel, 
we  find  this  prefeription  :  Take  a 
64  pound  of  Barrow-flick,  common 
u  Oil  three  ounces,  Salt  well  beat  to 
“  powder,  Alhes  well  lifted  and  fear- 
ced,  of  each  two  ounces;  Put  all  into 
a  Kettle  or  earthen  Pot ;  and  when 
they  are  well  incorporated,  anoint 
your  Dog  therewith  thrice  every  day, 
either  againft  the  Sun  or  Fire  ;  then 
wafh  him  all  over  with  a  ftrong  Lye, 
remembTing  to  fhift  his  Kennel  and 
Litter  often.  But  if  you  find  he  is 
not  much  troubled  with  the  faid  Di- 
ftemper,  make  44  Bread  with  Wheaten 
“  Bran,  and  Fruit  of  Agrimony, 
46  beating  them  well  in  a  Mortar, 
44  and  making  it  into  a  Pafteor  Dough : 
Bake  it  in  an  Oven,  arid  give  him  no 
other  Bread  for  a  while,  letting  him 
eat  of  it  as  long  as  he  will.  See  Dog. 

M  ANNA  P  E  A  R,  Latter  Berga¬ 
mot,  or  Colmor  of  the  French  ;  much  re- 
fembles  a  Bon-Chriftien ,  and  fometimes 
a  fair  Bergamot  ■  the  Head  bein?  flat, 
the  Crown  great,  and  Flank  hollo w, 
the  Belly  bjgger  than  the  Head,  Stalk 
Short,  pretty  thick,  and  bent  down¬ 
wards  5  of  a  fpotted  Green  like  the 
Bergamot  ;  fometitnes  a  little  reddifh 
on  theSunny-fide,  but  grows  yellowifh 
in  December  and  January,  when  it  be¬ 
comes  ripe :  Its  Skin  is  gentle  and 
fmooth,  Pulp  tender.  Juice  very  fweet 
and  fugar’d. 

M  A  N  O  U  R ;  is  derived  a  Ma- 
■nendo,  becaufe  the  Lord  did  ufually 
x«hie  there;  and  for  its  original, 
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there  was  anciently  a  certain  compafs 
of  Ground  granted  by  the  King  to 
fome  Enron,  or  Man.  of  worth,  for 
him  and  his  Heirs  to  dwell  upon, 
but  to  perform  Services,  and  to  pay 
the  yearly  Reyt  to  the  King  agreed 
on  ;  as  the  Lord  afterwards  by  parcel¬ 
ling  the  Same  receiv’d  the  like  from 
others  :  But  the  Word  Manour  is  now 
taken  for  the  Rule  and  Government, 
which  a  Perlon  has  over  thofe  that 
sold  within  his  Fee,  rather  than  the 
Land  or  Site.  A  Manour  may  be  com¬ 
pounded  of  divers  things,  as  of  a 
Houfe,  Arable  Land,  Pafture,  Mea¬ 
dow,  Wood,  Rent,  Advowzon,  Court- 
Baron,  C frc. 

MANTLE,  a  kind  of  Cloak  or 
long  Robe. 

To  MANTLE,  a  Term  in  Fal¬ 
conry  ;  as  The  Hawk  Mantles ,  i.  e. 
fpreads  her  Wings  after  her  Legs. 

MANUFACTURE,  (i,  e.  Han¬ 
dy-work)  any  fort  of  Commodity 
made  by  Art  of  things  that  are  nattu 
rally  produced,  as  Woollen  or  Lin- 
nen-Glotb,  Bays,  Serge,  Hats,  &c. 
Alfo  a  Woik  houfe  or  Place  where  fuch 
Works  are  carry’d  on. 

M  A  NUFACTURER,  one  that 

has  undertaken  a  Manufacture. 

>  { * 

MAPLE,  yin  Latin,  Acer  minus')  a 
Tree,  of  which  there  are  feveral  kinds  : 
The  Ancients  efteetn’d  it  equal  to  the 
Citron,  tfpedally  that  call’d  the  French, 
Maple ,  2nd  the  Peacock’s  Tail 
Maple.  It  were  a  laudable  attempt, 
if  fome  would  enquire  out  and  try 
the  planting  of  foreign  forts  among 
us,  fuch  as  that  of  Virginia  and  the 

German  Aier.  - - They  are  produced 

of  Keys  like  the  A(h  after  a  year’s  In¬ 
terment,  affeft  a  found  and  dry 
Mould,  and  grow  in  Woods  and 
Hedge- rows.  The  Maple  is  alfo  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Layers,  Suckers  and  Roots. 
By  fhredding  up  the  Boughs  to  a 
head,  it  fhoots  to  a  wonderful  height 
in  a  little  time.  If  you  lop  it  for  the 
Fire,  do  ic  in  January.  It  is  hurtful 
to  Plants  that  grow  underneath,  by 
reafon  of  a  clammy  Dew  it  fheds 
upon  thenij  and  therefore  ought  not 

to 
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t®  be  indulged  in  fpreading  Trees, 
but  to  thicken  under  Woods  and  Cop¬ 
ies.  The  Timber  is  better  than 
Beech,  for  all  ufes  of  the  Turner  5  as 
Difhes,  Cups,  Traps,  Trenchers, 
and  is  ufed  by  the  Joyner,  for  Tables 
and  Inlaying?,  it  is  alfo  made  ufe  of 
for  Mu  deal  Indruments,  and  that 
which  is  fulled  of  Knots  and  Burrs  is 
much  priz’d  by  the  Cabinet-maker. 
Pliny  fays  of  it,  That  for  the  ele¬ 
gancy  and  finenefs  of  the  Wood,  it  is 
Nnext  to  the  Cedar.  ——The  White, 
•call’d  the  Trench  Maple ,  is  very  beauti¬ 
ful,  efpecially  that  which  grows  on  the 
other  fide  the  Po,  beyond  the  Alps. 
The  other  fort  has  a  curled  Grain  fo 
curio ufly  fpotted,  that  by  reafon  of 
the  near  refemblance,  it  was  ulually 
call’d,  the  peacock  s  tail.  The  knobs 
of  this  Tree  were  made  ufe  ot  for 
fmall  Table-books,  and  to  Wainfcot 
Bed- Teders  with.  —  The  Brufcum 
is  of  a  blackifh  kind,  of  which  they 
made  Tables  of  fuch  Value,  that  Ct- 
£ero' s  cod  him  10000  Sederces,  the 
King  of  Jnbas  was  Sold  for  1 5000. 

—  That  of  Ptolomy  was  far  Richer, 
containing  four  Foot  and  an  half  dia¬ 
meter,  three  Inches  thick,  which  ’tis 
laid  was  fold  for  its  weight  in  Gold. 

—  Thefe  Tables  were  of  that  Value, 
that  when  the  Men  us’d  to  upbraid 
their  Wives  with  their  Expendvenefs 
in  Pearl,  &c.  they  were  wont  to  re¬ 
tort  upon  them  for  their  Tables. 
Thefe  curious  Undulations  are  fup- 
pos’d  to  proceed  from  the  alcending 
and  defending  of  the  Moidure  and 
Rain  through  the  Pores. 

MARBLE,  a  fort  of  Stone  beau¬ 
tiful  when  polifh’d  but  hard  to  cut  5 
qauch  us’d  in  the  adorning  of  Palaces 
and  great  Houfes;  This  Stone  is  of 
feveral  Colours  *  as  white,  black, 
blewifli,  &c.  but  the  bed  is  brought  to 
us  from  Italy. 

MARCASITE,  a  kind  of  Mi 
nerai  Stone  hard  and  brittle,  partaking 
of  the  nature  and  colour  of  the  Metai 
it  is  mixt  with  3  fome  call  it  Five- 
fion  e. 

MARCH,  the  thii'd  Month  in  the 
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1  Year,  fo  call’d  from  its  being  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  God  Mars.  It  was  here¬ 
tofore  the  fird  Month  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans  y  and  is  dill  fo  in  fome  Eetleli- 
aftical  Computations  3  the  Date  of  the 
Year  of  our  Lord  beginning  on  the 
2$th  Day  of  it.  If  this  Month  prove 
dry,  ic  is  counted  ominous  by  the 
Country-man  for  an  happy  Year  of 
Corn. 

March  Duft  to  he  Sold , 

Worth  Ranfom  of  Gold. 

Now  you  are  to  let  Cattel  no  longer 
feed  on  Meadows  or  Marlhe's  that  are 
intended  to  be  Mown  3  and  fpecial 
regard  mud  be  had  to  the  Fences  both 
of  Meadow  and  Corn.  About  the 
end  of  this  Month  you  may  begin  to 
fow  Barley,  earlier  in  Clay  than  -in 
Sand  :  Wheat  may  be  rolled  if  the 
Weather  prove  dry  :  Make  an  end  of 
fowing  all  forts  of  Pulfe.  Old  Trees 
may  be  fhrowded  or  lopped,  and  Cop¬ 
pice-wood  better  felled  than  at  any 
other  feafon  of  the  Year.  ’Tis  the 
only  time  for  railing  the  bed  brood  of 
Poultry  3  good  to  fee  Oziers,  Wil¬ 
lows,  or  other  Aquaticks  3  to  fow  the 
Rye,  called  March- Rye  3  all  forts  of 
French  Graifes,  or  new  Hays,  as  Clo¬ 
ver,  St.  Foyne,  &c-  alfo  Hemp  and 
Flax,  if  the  Weather  be  temperate  : 
The  chief  time  for  the  d'edruCtion  of 
Moles,  to  fow  any  fort  of  white  Peafe 
or  Hadings  3  and  for  the  Brewing 
of  March-BQQTi  not  to  be  forgotten. 
Hops  may  be  planted,  and  ’tis  a  fea- 
fonable  time  to  drets  them  :  The  Bees 
Sitting  by  this  time,  keep  them  clofe 
Night  and  Morning,  if  the  Weather 
prove  unkind  :  Forget  not  to  turn 
your  Fruit  in  the  Room  where  it  lies, 
but  open  not  yet  the  Windows. 

Stercoration,  or  laying  of  Dung,  is 
yet  feafonable,  and  wiiap  Trees  are 
left  may  be  planted,  tho’  it  be  fome* 
what  of  the  lated,  unlefs  in  very  back¬ 
ward  or  moid  Places.  Cold  Beds 
which  have  been  Town  with  their  de- 
figned  Seed,  ought  now  to  be  covered 
with  Mould,  for  fear  the  Watering 
B  h  4  and 
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and  great  Rains  fhould  bear  the 
Barth'  down  too  much,  and  render 
its  fbrface  too  hard  for  the 'Seeds  to 
jrieree  and  fhoot  through  :  The  Bed 
lhould  be  alfo  banked  tightly  with 
Tarras,  that  fo  the  Rain-water,  or 
that  of  their  Waterings,  may  keep  in 
them,  and  not  run  out  of  them  into 
the  Paths.  About  the  middle  of  the 
Month  at  farthed,  make  the  Hot-beds 
wherein  you  are  to  replant  the  earlieft 
Musk- melons  y  and  thefe  Beds  are  to 
be  preferved  as  much  as  poffible  from 
Rain  ^  for  you  may  ealiiy  cool  them, 
if  too  violent,  but  not  give  them  a 
competent  heat,  if  that  be  fpent,  with¬ 
out  new-making.  It  is  the  bed  time 
16  prune  young  Murals,  and  indeed 
other  Wall- Trees.  Grafting  may  be 
continued  throughout  this  Month,  be¬ 
ginning  with  Pears,  and  ending  with 
Apples,  unlefs  the  Spring  prove  extra¬ 
ordinary  forward.  Peaches  and  Ne¬ 
ctarines  may  alfo  be  planted,  but  the 
Tap-roots  mud  not  be  cut  off,  as  is 
done  by  other  Trees,  for  that  would 
be  very  prejudicial  to  them.  Lad 
Year’s  Grafts  may  be  pruned,  and  the 
heads  of  the  budded  Stocks  cut  off: 
Litter  may  be  taken  off  from  the  Ker¬ 
nel-beds,  or  let  alone  till  next  Month  $ 
new-planted,  ground-dirred,  Quick- 
lets  dill  cut,  and  luch  Trees-roocs  as 
were  laid  bare  in  Autumn,  covered. 
It  will  not  be  improper  alfo  to  top 
Kofe-Trees,  that  always  bear  on  the 
frefh  Sprouts  of  the  fame  Spring,  a 
little  with  a  Knife  near  a  Leaf- bud, 
and  to  prune  off  the  dead  and  withe¬ 
red  Branches y  keeping  them  lower 
than  the  ufua'l  cutiom  is,  and  to  a 
Angle  Stem  :  And  for  the  monthly 
Rofe-tree,  cut  away  fome  Branches  of 
it  ciofe,  after  the  fir  ft  bearing. 

Slip  and  fet  Sage,  Rofemary,  La¬ 
vender,  Thyme  ;  and  in  the  beginning, 
low  Endive,  Succory,  Leeks,  Radifh- 
beets,  Chard  beets,  Scorzonera,  Parf- 
neps,  Skirrets  5  fow  alfo  Lettice,  O- 
nions,  Garlick,  Orrach,  Purflain, 
Turnt  ps,  monthly  Peafe,  and  annual  ; 
befides  Garrets,  Cabbages,  Creffes, 
XCafturtium ,  Marjoram  and  Bad! ; 
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neither  mud  you  forget  to  fow  Parley, 
Sorrel,  Buglofs,  Borage,  Chervil, 
Sampier,  (to  replant  in  May )  Cellery'f 
Smallage,  Aiiianders,  &c.  feveral  of 
which  continue  many  years  without 
renewing,  and  mod  of  them  are  to 
be  blanched  :  Obierve  that  Rofemary 
thrives ‘better  by  cutting  off  the  Sprigs 
than  by  ragged  Slips,  tlaat  leave  an 
incurable  fear  on  the  old  Plants  • 
they  fhould  therefore  be  cut  a  little 
didance  from  the  Stem,  ^nd  that  as 
foon  as  it  flowers,  which  is  commonly 
in  this  Month  y  and  whe:e  the  Soil  is 
Clay,  or  over-mold,  it  fhould  be 
plentifully  mingled  with  Erick-dud. 
Beet-chard  that  was  Cowed  in  Auguft^ 
mud  be  tranfplanted  to  have  mold: 
ample  Chards  ;  but  Water  is  never  to 
be' cad  on  things  newly  planted,- nor 
on  Flowers,  but  at  a  convenient  di- 
dance,  fo  as  rather  to  moiflen  the 
Ground,  without  fobbing  the  Leaves 
of  the  Plant,  which  ends  in  fcorch* 
ing.  About  the  middle  of  the  Month, 
Strawberries  are  to  be  drefs’d  up  with 
a  little  frefh  Manure  and  ftrung,  clip¬ 
ping  away  all  their  Runners  till  they 
bloffom  y  but  they  can  hardly  be  over¬ 
water’d  in  a  dry  Seafon  y  yet  better 
not  water  them  at  all,  than  too  fpa- 
Tingly. 

As  for  Afparagus,  the  Squares  are 
now  to  be  fixed  y  and  in  order  to  it, 
choice  fhould  be  made  of  a  fine  Plan¬ 
tation  of  a  year’s  growth,  or  elfe  of 
one  of  two  f  in  planting  them,  place 
two  or  three  Sets  together,  with  their 
Roots  neatly  fpread  out,  without  cut. 
ting  them  but  very  little  y  Then  they 
are  to  be  covered  with  a  Layer  of 
Earth  of  two  or  three  Inches  thick, 
to  plant  thefe  Tufts  checker-wife,  at  a 
foot  and  an  half’s  didance  one  from 
another  ;  The  Bed  fhould  be  generally 
full  four  Foot  broad,  that  there  may 
be  room  enough  for  three  ranks  of 
them.  If  the  Earth  be  dry,  the  Bed 
mud  be  laid  hollow  within  the  Earth 
with  a  good  Spade,  and  by  that  means 
the  Paths  raifed  Arch-wife;  making 
wfe  of  the  Soil  that  comes  out  of  it, 
to  cover  again  by  degrees,  and  year  by 

year, 
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year,  the  Plantation  as  it  grows  Wron¬ 
ger,  and  rifes  out  of  the  Ground  : 
But  if  the  Ground  be  moift  and  very 
cool,  it  is  better  not  to  make  the  Bed 
i'o  low  nor  hollow,  bin  other  wife  to 
keep  it  a  little  higher  than  the  Paths, 
that  the  Winter- fhowers  may  delcend 
out  of  it  into  them,  and  may  not  rot 
the  Plants,  to  which  nothing  is  more 
dangerous  than  too  much  wet.  You 
mult  now  afford  your  Afparagus  a 
little  Manure,  before  they  appear  a- 
bove  Ground,  by  uncovering  them? 
fpreading  and  loos’ning  the  Mould  a- 
bout  them,  for  their  more  eafie  pe¬ 
netrating  :  Their  Roots  may  be  alfo 
tranfplanted  to  make  new  Beds.  In 
like  manner,  Artichokes  are  to  be 
cautioufly  uncovered,  and  by  degrees; 
as  alfo  the  Fig-trees,  cutting  the  dead 
Wood  off. 

Apples  in  prime,  or  yet  hiding, 
are  die  Golden-Ducket ,  Pippins,  Rel- 
neting,  Love's  P  ear  main,  John- Apple, 
&c.  The  Pears  are  die  later  Bon- 
Chreftien ,  Douhle-blojfom  Fear,  &c 
The  Produ&s  of  the  Month  in  the 
Kitchen-Garden,  are  abundance  of 
Radifhes,  little  Sallees  ;  Sorrel,  Gab- 
bage-Lettices,  under  Bells,  Town  in 
JVovdmber  and  Pec  ember,  and  after¬ 
wards  tranfplanted  into  hotter  Beds ; 
thefe  are  the  bright  curled  Lettices, 
for  the  other  forts  will  not  come  to 
any  thing  under  Bells. 

As  to  what  refpeffs  the  Parterre 
and  Flower-Garden  during  this  Month, 
the  weakeft  Plants  and  Flowers  are  to 
be  flaked  and  bound  up  before  the 
Winds  come  too  fiercely,  and  in  a 
moment  fruftrate  a  whole  year’s  La¬ 
bour,  Plant  Box,  &c.  in  Parterre’s; 
Sow  Pinks,  Sweet-Williams,  and  Car¬ 
nations  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of 
it ;  alfo  Pine-kernels,  Fir-feeds,  Bays, 
Alaternus ,  pbyllyrea ,  and  mod  everlaft- 
ing  Greens,  &c.  or  you  may  Hay  fome- 
what  later  in  the  Month  :  Sow  Auri- 
cula- feeds  in  Pots  or  Cafes,  in  fine 
mellow  Earth,  a  little  Loamy  ;  and 
place  what  has  been  fown  in  Septem¬ 
ber  (die  more  proper  Seafon)  now  in 
the  fhade,' and  Water  them*  Plant 
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feme  Anemony-roots  to  bear  lateahdt 
fucceffively ;  as  alfo  Ranunculus.  Fi¬ 
brous  Roots  may  be  tranfplanted  about 
the  middle  of  the  Month  ;  fuch  as 
Hepatica  s,  Primrofes,  Auriculas,  Ca¬ 
momile,  Narcijjus,  Tube-rojes,  Matrl -  . 
faria,  Gentianella,  Hellebore,  and  ci¬ 
ther  Summer-flowers.  Set  Leucoion  or 
white  Violet,  flip  the  Reris  or  Wall¬ 
flower  ;  and  towards  the  end,  Lupines, 
Convolvulus's,  Spanijh  or  ordinary 
Jeffamin  :  Toward  the  latter  end  fow 
on  Hot-beds  fuch  Plants  as  are  late- 
bearing  Flowers  or  Fruit  in  our  Cli¬ 
mate,  as  Balfamina  and  Balfamum 
Mas,  Pomwn  Amoris,  Datura ,  Eth fa- 
pick  Apples,  feme  choice  Amaranth  us, 
DaChyls,  Geranium,  Hedyfarum ,  Cly- 
peatum ,  Humble  and  Senfitive  Plants, 
Lentisks,  Myrtle- berries  ftefeped  a 
while,  Capftcum,  Indicum ,  Canna-In - 
dica,  Flos  Afncanus ,  Mirabi/e  Peruvi- 
anus ,  Nafturtium  Indicum  ;  Indian 
Phafeoli,  Vocabilis,  Myrrh,  Carobs , 
Mar  cor  s,  or  P  afft  on -Flower  ,  but  thefe 
being  curious  foreign  Plants,  they 
are  not  for  every  bodies  turn,  and  we 
here  pais  them  over.  About  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  Month,  fet  fuch  Auri¬ 
cula's,  beedlings,  or  Plants,  into  the 
fhade,  as  are  referv’d  in  Pots  for  their 
choicenefs.  Carnation  Seedlings  are 
alfo  to  be  tranfplanted,  giving  the 
Layers  frefh  Earth,  and  fecting  them 
in  die  fhade  for  a  Week  ;  when  like- 
wile  all  die  lick  and  infefted  Leaves 
are  to  be  cut  off :  The  Tulips  muftbe 
carefully  covered  with  Mats  or  Can- 
vafs,  to  prevent  their  freckling,  if  not 
deftru&ion  :  The  fame  muft  be  done 
by  Anemonies,  Auricula'?,  Winter- 
Jacynths, early  Cyclamines,  &c.  Short 
Cyprefs-tops  are  to  be  wrapped  with 
Straw- wjfps,  and  the  young  expofed. 
Ever-greens,  as  yet  Seedlings,  fhould 
be  covered  with  dry  Straw  or  Peafe- 
hawm,  till  they  have  pafs’d  two  or 
three  Years  in  the  Nurfery,  and  are 
fit  to  be  tranfplanted.  Stock-gilli- 
flower-feeds  are  to  be  fown  at  the 
full  Moon  to  produce  Double  Flow¬ 
ers  :  Oranges,  Lemmons,  Myrtles,  O- 
leanders,  Lentisks?  Dates,  Aloes,  A- 

nemohies 
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HCmonies,  or  the  like  tender  Trees 
and  Plants,  may  be  fet  in  the  Porti¬ 
co's,  or  with  the  Windows  and  Doors 

the  Green-houfes  and  Confervato- 
xies  open,  for  B  or  i6  Days  before  A-  j 
fril,  or  earlier  if  it  be  in  an  inviting 
Seafon  :  This  is  the  time  to  raife 
Stocks  to  bud  Oranges  and  Lemmons! 
onj  by  lowing  the  Seeds  early,  which 
Ill  aft  be  of  Sevil-Orange  ;  half  a  do 
Ztn  in  a  Pot  being  enough,  plunging 
it  in  the  Hot -bed,  renewed  fome  time 
in  May,  whereby  they  will  (hoot  near 
a.  foot  before  Winter,  and  at  three 
.Years  end  be  fit  for  inoculating  ; 
which  you  may  now  alfo  bud  at  the 
•end  qf  this  Month,  placing  two  Buds 
opposite  to  each  other,  within  an  Inch 
of  chi  Earth.  But  farther,  fome  of 
the  ftardieft  Ever-greens  may  be  tranf- 
fflanted,  efpecially  if  the  Weather  be 
moift  and,  temperate  ;  and,  laftly, 
Materials  fhould  be  brought  for  the 
Bifds  in  the  Aviary  to  build  their  Nefts 
with. 

With  refpefr  to  our  ProduO:  of 
Flowers  ;  if  the  Cold  be  not  extraor¬ 
dinary  violent,  we  have  every  where, 
and  that  naturally,  all  thofe  forts 
which, blow  only  in  good  Expofitions 
in  the  preceding  Months  $  befides 
which,  we  have  Violets,  Jacinths, 
Paftelo’s,  and  Angle  Anemonies ;  alfo 
towards  the  end  of  the  Month,  Engliff) 
NarcifTus’s,  Narcififus  of  Algiers ,  En¬ 
gliff)  Orris,  or  Flower-de-luces,,  yellow 
Stock-gillifldwers,  {ingle  and  doable 
Hepatic  a  s,  as  well  of  the  red  as  of 
the  pale  Violet  fort  ;  Hellebore-flow¬ 
ers,  fome  Angle  Jonquils  ;  and  if  the 
Weather  b-j  very  mild,  we  have  dou¬ 
ble  Anemonies,  Bears-ears,  Fritilla 
Tits,  fome  Spring-Tulips,  Dailies, 
Flams  or  Flame- flowers,  F erf  an  Iris, 
Jonquils  at  the  latter  end  of  the  Month, 
and  many  others. 

MARCHES,  the  Limits  or  Bounds 
between  Em  land  and  Wales ,  or  be¬ 
tween  England  and  Scotland  ;  which 
3aft  are  divided  into  Weft  and  Middle 
Marches :  They  are  fo  termed  either 
from  th&.German  Word  March,  which 
ftgnifies  a  Frontier  or  Border  ;  or  elfe 
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from  the  Trench  Word  Marque,  i  e.  3 
Sign  or  Mark  of  Diftinftion. 

MARES  and  COLTS;  Such 
Mares  as  are  defigned  for  Breeding, 

|  fhould  be  as  free  from  Defeats  as  may 
be  ;  and  the  Natural  Infirmities  that 
are  in  the  Stallion  fhould  be  amended 
in  the  Mare ,  as  well  as  what  is  amifs 
in  the  Mare,  fhould  be  repaired  in 
the  Horfe,  As  for  her  Age,  fhe  may 
be  covered  when  three  years  old  ; 
but  the  moil  convenient  time  is  after 
four  years,  when  fhe  will  nourifh  her 
Colt  beft  :  And  tho’  (he  may  Breed 
till  thirteen,  yet  when  (lie  is  pafs’d 
ten,  fhe  is  not  good;  for  commonly 
an  old  Mare  s  Colt  will  be  heavy  in 
Labour.  Now  the  proper  time  for 
her  Covering,  is  from  the  end  of  the 
firft  Quarter,  to  the  Full- Moon,  or  at 
the  Full  ;  for  thofe  Colts  will  be 
ftronger  and  hardier  of  Nature  ; 
whereas,  ’tis  obferv'd,  in  thofe  that 
are  Covered  after  the  Change,  they 
will  be  tender  and  nice.  But  before 
your  Mare  is  Covered,  die  fhould  be 
taken  into  the  Houle  about  Six  Weeks, 
and  fed  well  with  good  Hay  and  Oats, 
well  lifted,  to  the  end  fhe  may  have 
Strength  and  Seed  to  perform  the  of¬ 
fice  of  Generation.  Jf  you  would 
have  her  certainly  Conceive,  takfe 
Blood  from  both  (ides  of  her  Neck, 
near  a  quart  from  either  Vein  ;  about 
five  or  lix  Days  before  Covering  :  In 
cafe  you  are  defirous  to  have  a  Borfe- 
Colt  ;  obferve  the  following  Rule, 
which  may  be  alfo  practis’d  upon  o- 
ther  Creatures,  as  Cows,  Goats, 
Sheep,  &c.  You  muft  then  bring  the 
Mare  in  Seafon  ;  and  let  her  be  co¬ 
ver’d  very  early  in  the  Morning,  any 
time  from  the  fourth  Day  of  the 
,  Moon,  till  it  be  full,  but  never  in  the 
Decreafe  ;  and  thus  fhe  will  not  fail 
to  bring  forth  a  Male  Golt;  the  truth 
.  of  which  will  appear  by  a  little  Ex¬ 
perience. 

1  To  bring  a  Mare  in  Seafon,  and 
make  her  retain,  give  her  to  eat  for 
the  fpace  of  eight  Days  before  you 
bring  her  to  the  Horfe,  about  two 
quarts  of  Hemp-feed,  in  the  Morn- 
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Ing,  and  as  much  at  Night  :  If 
flie  refufe  to  eat  it,  mingle  it  with 
a  little  Bran  or  Oats ,  or  elfe  let  her 
fad  for  a  while  ;  and  if  the  Stallion 
eat  alfo  of  it,  ’twill  contribute  much 
to  Generation.  And  farther,  ’tis 
obfervable,  That  Mares  retain  a 
great  deal  better,  when  they  are  hot 
in  Seafon  ;  for  this  Heat  excites  the 
Horfe,  who  on  his  part  performs 
the  Action  with  the  greater  ardour 
and  vigour.  When  the  Mare  is  to 
be  cover’d  in  hand,  that  fhe  may  the 
more  certainly  hold,  let  the  Stallion 
and  her  be  fo  plac’d  in  the  Stable 
as  they  may  fee  each  other,  and  fo 
let  them  be  kept  for  fome  time, 
which  will  animate  them  both  ;  fo 
that  Generation  will  hardly  fail 
You  fhould  alfo  take  care  when  you 
cover  your  Mares,  either  in  Hand  or 
other  wife,  that  the  Stallion  and  Mare 
feed  a- like  ;  viz.  if  the  Stallion  be 
at  Hay  and  Oats  (which  is  common¬ 
ly  call’d  Hard  meat )  the  Mare  fhould 
be  alfo  at  hard  Meat  ;  otherwife  fhe 
will  not  fo  readily  hold  ,  in  like 
manner,  if  the  Stallion  be  at  Grafs, 
the  Mare  is  alfo  to  be  put  to  it. 
Mares  which  are  over-fat,  hold  with 
much  difficulty  ;  Whereas  thofe  that 
are  but  in  good  cafe  and  plump, 
conceive  with  the  greated  readinefs 
and  eafe. 

We  fhould  in  Engl  and  ^  cover  our 
Mares  in  the  beginning  of  J«»e, 
that  fo  they  may  foal  in  May  fol¬ 
lowing,  when  there  is  plenty  of 
Grafs,  which  will  give  the  Mares  a 
greater  abundance  of  Milk,  for  the 
better  nourifhing  of  their  Foals. 
Mares  go  with  Foal  eleven  Months, 
and  as  many  Days  as  they  are  Years 
old  5  for  example,  a  Mare  of  nine 
Years  old,  will  carry  her  Foal  eleven 
Months  and  nine  Days.  So  that  a 
Man  may  fo  order  his  Mares  to  be 
cover’d,  that  their  Foals  may  be 
brought  forth,  at  fuch  time  as  there 
is  good  ftore  of  Grafs.  It  is  a  Max¬ 
im,  that  a  Mare  fhould  never  be 
Horfed,  while  fhe  is  bringing  up  her 
Foal*  becaufe  the  Foal  to  which  lhe 
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is  giving  fuck,  as  well  as  that  Ira 
her  Belly,  will  receive  prejudice  by 
it,  and  the  Mare „  her  felf  will  be 
fooner  fpent.  Yet  People  fancy  ic 
co  be  good  Husbandry,  if  a  Mare 
bring  fqrrh  a  Foal  every  Year  ; 
whereas  things  rightly  confider’d 
there  is  more  loll  than  gained. 
However,  if  you  would  have  your 
Mare  cover’d,  let  it  be  feven  or 
eight  Days  after  lhe  has  Foaled, 
that  fo  fhe  may  have  time  to  cieanfe; 
and  if  you  can  conveniently,  do  not 
give  her  the  Stallion,  till  fhe  defire 
him,  and  alfo  encreafe  that  Paffion 
by  all  poffible  means,  as  by  drong 
feeding,  At  leaf!  the  Foal  to 

which  fhe  gives  fuck  will  be  better 
by  this  Method,  and  thereby  receive 
the  more  Strength  to  follow  her  ac 
Grafs  5  as  alfo  the  Mare  will  more 
eafily  conceive,  being  thus  brought: 
in  Seafon. 

Now  for  the  manner  of  Covering, 
the  Mare  fhould  be  brought  into  a 
convenient  broad  Place,  and  ty’d  to 
a  Pod  •  then  bring  fome  Stone- Jade 
to  daily  with  her  and  provoke  her 
to  Appetite;  after  that,  let  the  pro¬ 
per  Stallion  be  led  out  by  two  Men, 
and  let  him  Wap  her  in  the  Morn¬ 
ing  fading  :  When  he  is  difmotmt- 
ing,  throw  a  pailful  of  cold  Water 
upon  her  Shape,  which  will  make 
her  (brink  in,  and  trufs  up  her 
Body;  by  which  means  fbe'll  be 
brought  to  Retain  the  better  :  That 
done,  take  away  the  Stallion,  and 
let  her  be  put  out  of  his  Hearing  j 
do  not  f offer  her  either  to  eat  or 
drink  in  four  or  five  Hours  after, 
and  give  her  a  Mafh,  with  white 
W’ater,  <&c.  You  may  know  whe¬ 
ther  your  Mare  ftands  to  her  Co¬ 
vering,  by  her  keeping  a  good  Sto 
nrach,  and  her  not  Neighing  at  the 
fight  of  a  Horfe  ;  or  if  fhe  do  not 
dale  often,  nor  frequently  open  and 
dtut  her  Shape ;  or  that  if  her  Belly 
four  Days  after  her  Covering,  be 
more  gaunt,  arid  her  Hair  more  fleet 
and  clofe  to  her  Skin,  &e.  But  we 
fhall  here  produce  a  particular  Me¬ 
thod 
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tmod  in  this  Cafe  laid  down  by  the 
Duke  of  Newcaftle ,  who  could  not 
be  induc’d  to  approve  of  covering 
'  Mares  in  one’s  Hand,  or  tying  them 
with  Ropes  ;  fince  this  Aft  ion  of 
Nature  Ihould  be  performed  with 
Freedom  and  Love,  and  not  with 
Reluftarycy  or  again  ft  their  Wifi  : 
«  You  Ihould  therefore  (fays  the 
«  Duke)  about  the  end  of  May,  at 
•c  which  dine  there  is  commonly 
a  (tore  of  Grals,  put  your  Mares 
«c  into  an  Inclofure,  which  may  be 
«  capable  to  feed  them  the  whole 
«  time  the  Stallion  is  to  be  with 
them,  or  that  they  are  in  Seafon, 
«  in  which  Inclolure  all  your  Mares 
44  Ihould  be  put  together,  as  well 
4  4  thofe  that  are  barren  as  others  : 
44  Then  lead  forth  your  Stallion, 
*4  having  ftrft  taken  off  his  Hind- 
«4  (hopes;  but  his  Fore-lhooes  mu  ft 
44  be  kept  on  for  the  preferving  of 
«  his  Feet  :  That  done,  let  him 
44  Cover  a  Mare  twice  in  Hand,  to 
>4  render  him  the  more  calm  and 
a  gen  ie  $  after  which,  take  oft' his 
u  Bridle,  and  let  him  go  freely  to 
«  the  reft,  with  whom  he  will  be- 
u  come  fo  familiar,  and  ufe  them 
fo  kindly,  that  at  iaft  they’ll  make 
44  Love  to  him-,  fo  that  none  of 
44  them  will  be  Hors’d  but  as  they 
a  are  in  Seaton.  When  he  has 
44  ferv’d  them  all,  lie’ll  try  them  a- 
n  gain,  and  will  only  cover  fuen  as 
u  willingly  receive  him.  He  knows 
ii  very  well  when  they  no  longer 
deftre  his  Company,  and  will 
*«■  then  beat  at  the  Tides  of  the  In 
44  clofure  that  he  may  be  gone  ;  at 
44  which  inftant,  he  is  to  be  remov’d, 

44  and  your  Mares  put  into  a  freflj 
44  Inclofure.  There  fhould  be  built 
in  that  Inclofure,  where  the  Stal- 
44  lion  runs  witji  the  iMares,  a  little 
«  Lodge,  to  retire  and  preferve  him 
44  from  the  (torching  Heats ;  in 
u  whi^eh  there  fhould  alfo  be  a 
44  Manger,  wherein  you  are  to  give 
44  him  his  Oats,  Peafe,  fplit  Beans, 

44  Bread,  or  what  elfe  he  likes  beft : 

44  And  he  muft  be  always  thus  ta- 
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u  ken  care  of  while  he  is  with 
a  the  Mares ,  which  will  be  about 
4t  fix  or  feven  Weeks.  Thefe  are 
<c  the  wife  means  Nature  makes  ufe 
of,  and  I  affure  you  (continues 
“  the  Duke)  that  of  twenty  Mares , 
’*  there  wilj  not  three  fail;  where- 
cc  as  if  they  were  cover’d  in  Hand, 
u  the  one  half  would  .not  hold. 
Thus  far  our  moft  Noble  Au¬ 
thor. 

For  the  ordering  of  your  Mare 
after  Covering,  let  her  have  the 
fune  Diet  as  before  for  three  Weeks 
or  a  Month,  and  be  kept  fweec  and 
clean  in  the  Stable  till  the  middle  of 
May ,  with  her  Feet  well  pared,  and 
with  a  thin  (hod  :  Take  her  in  a- 
gain  about  the  latter  end  of  Septem - 
^ert  if  not  before,  and  keep  her  to 
the  end  of  her  Foaling.  If  fhe  can¬ 
not  readily  bring  forth,  hold  herNo- 
ftrils,  fo  as  to  flop  her  taking  Wind  ; 
or  if  that  will  not  do,  diffo Ive  Mad¬ 
der  to  the  quantity  of  a  Walnut  in 
a  pint  of  Ate,  and  give  it  her  warm. 
In  cafe  fhe  cannot  void  her  Secundine 
or  After-butden,  44  boil  two  or  three 
cc  handfuls  of  Fennel  in  Running 
“  Water  ;  then  put  half  a  pint  of 
cc  that  Liquor  into  as  much  Sack, 
u  or  for  want  thereof  into  a  pint 
“  of  ftrong  Beer  or  Ale,  with  a 
u  fourth  part  of  Sallet-Oil  mixed 
Li  together,  and  pour  it  iuke-warm 
into  the  Mare’s  Noftrils,  holding 
them  clofe  for  a  good  while  :  O- 
tberwife  give  her  green  Wheat  or 
Rye  ;  and  let  her  not  eat  her  Clean  % 
tor  that  is  very  unwholfome,  and 
will  dry  up  her  Milk. 

When  your  Mare  has  Foaled  and 
lick’d  her  Foal,  milk  and  ftfoke  her 
before  the  Colt  Sucks  ;  which 
will  both  caufe  her  to  bring  down 
her  Milk,  and  make  it  to  multiply, 
and  keep  it  fo,  as  that  it  do  not 
clod  ;  and  in  cafe  fhe  become  dry, 
if  there  be  need,  boil  as  much  Milk 
as  you  can  get  from  her,  with  the 
Leaves  of  Lavender  and  Spike ,  and 
bathe  the  Udder  with  it  warm,  till 
it  be  broke,  and  the  Knobs  and 

Knots 
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dittolved  Her  Water  now  tnuft  be 
White-water,  which  is  Bran  put 
into  Water  5  and  give  her  iweet 
•Matties ;  a  Month  after  Foaling, 
let  her  have  a  Malh  with  fome 
Brim  [lone  or  Savin  in  it,  which 
will  be  a  great  prefervation  to  the 
Colt;  afterwards,  if  (he  be  mode¬ 
rately  Laboured  at  Plough  or  Har¬ 
row,  both  She  and  Colt  will  be  the 
better,  provided  fhe  be  kept  from 
raw  Meats  ;  while  fhe  remains  in 
the  Stable,  which  will  both  en- 
ereafe  her  Milk,  and  caufe  her  Colt 
to  thrive  the  better  ;  care  mutt  alfo 
be  taken,  not  to  1  utter  the  Colt 
to  pluck  her  when  (he  is  hot, 
lett  thereby  you  fhould  Surfeit  the 
Colt. 

Tho*  fome  would  have  the  time 
©f  Foaling  to  be  very  improper  in 
the  Wincer-feafon  ;  becaufe  (fay 
they)  the  Weather  is  cold,  and  but 
little  Grafs,  fo  that  the  Mare  mutt 
neceflarily  be  Houfed,  and  fed  with 
hard  Meat,  which  will  dry  up  her 
Milk,  and  fo  ttarve  the  Foal  ;  yet 
Experience  teaches  us,  that  his  for 
all  that  certainly  the  beft  time  both 
for  Mare  and  foal  too,  being  kept 
in  a  warm  Houfe.  And  as  for  her 
Milk,  fhe  wiil  have  plenty,  being 
fed  well  ;  and  that  more  nourishing 
than  that  got  at  Grafs,  which  will 
make  the  Foal  more  Putty,  of  greater 
Bone  and  Stature,  cleaner  Limbed, 
more  neatly  Joy n ted  and  Hoofed, 
and  in  much  better  taking  than  a 
Colt  foaled  in  May  or  June,  or  in 
any  of  the  ocher  hot  Months;  where¬ 
as,  belides  other  iiicon-veniencies  by 
the  Colts  running  along  with  the 
Mare ,  he  becomes  fo  Savage  and 
Wild,  that  if  any  Infirmi  ty  feizes 
him,  his  own  unrulinefs  being  fo 
great,  the  Cure  may  be  very  diffi¬ 
cult;  for  infinite  are  the  numbers  that 
have  perifh’d  in  this  kind. 

To  conclude,  you  may  from  time 
to  time  furnifh  your  fell  with 
young  breeding  Mares  from  your 
own  Race;  which  as  they  are  found 
and  of  a  good  Breed,  will  bring 
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forth  more  beautiful  Foals  than  a- 
ny  other,  in  regard  they  have  been 
engender’d  by  a  good  Stallion,  anti 
that  the  fame  that  covers  them  did 
alfo  beget  them  ;  there  being  no 
fuch  thing  as  Inceft  among  Horfes  ; 
But  you  are  not  to  take  your  Cblts 
for  Stallions,  becaufe  they’ll  much 
degenerate  from  the  goodnefs  of 
true  Barbs  ;  and  if  you  fhould  f<J 
make  ufe  of  them  from  one  Gene¬ 
ration  to  another,  they  would  a£ 
latt  become  like  the  Natural  Race 
of  the  Country  wherein  they  are. 
’Ti's  therefore  by  no  means  ad- 
vifeable  to  choofe  a  Stallion  from 
your  own  Breed  ;  but  rather  that 
you  would  change  him  for  a  good 
Barb  or  Spanijh  Horfe  ;  yet  ttill 
make  choice  of  the  moft  beautiful 
Mares  of  your  own  Race  to  breed 
upon. 

M  ARES,  belides  the  many  Di- 
ttempers  they  are  liable  to  in  com¬ 
mon  with  Horfes,  have  fome  others 
peculiar  to  their  own  kind,  ef 
which  we  fhall  here  give  a  brief 
Account,  and  of  their  Cure. 

If  your  Mare  be  barren,  44  boil  good 
44  ttcre  of  the  Herb  Agnus  in  the 
44  Water  fhe  drinks  ;  or  44  ftamp  a 
44  handful  of  Leeks,  with  four  or 
44  five  fpoonfuls  of  Wine,  adding 
44  twelve  Canthades  or  SpanijJj  Flies, 
44  and  drain  them  all,  with  a  fuffi- 
44  dent  quantity  of  Water,  to  ferve 
44  her  two  Days  fucceffively,  by  in¬ 
jecting  it  into  her  Nature,  with  a 
Glitter-pipe,  made  for  that  pur- 
pofe :  At  three  Days  end,  offer  her-* 
the  Horfe;  and  if  he  Covers  her, 
wafh  her  Nature  twice  with  Cold 
Water.  Or  elfe  44  take  a  fmal! 
44  quantity  of  Nitre,  Sparrows-dung 
44  and  Turpentine,  work’d  up  in 
44  form  of  a  Suppofitory,  and  pur 
44  that  into  her  Nature.  2.  If  you 
would  have  her  fruitful,  boil  a  great 
deal  of  Mother  wort  in  the  Water 
fhe  drinks,  g.  If  ttie  lofe  her  Bel¬ 
ly,  which  fhews  a  Confumption  of 
the  Matrix ,  give  her  a  quart  cf 
Brine >  in  which  Muz-wort  ha-s  been 

boil'd. 
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Boil’d.  4.  In  cafe,  thrcr  good  keep- 
ing,  file  forfakes  her  Food,  admini- 
fter  for  two  Days,  “  a  Ball  of  Ag- 
‘  nus  Caftus  and  Butter  chopt  and 
mixt  together.  5.  If  your  Mare  be 
fubje£f  to  caft  her  Foal,  keep  her  at 
Grafs  very  warm,  and  once  in  a 
Week,  give  her  a  good  warm  Mafh 
of  Drink,  which  effe&ually  knits,  e- 
ven  beyond  Expe&ation. 

For  the  ordering  of  COLTS, 
take  the  following  Rules  and  parti 
cular  Remarks.  1.  Many  are  of 
Opinion  that  Foals  fhould  fuck,  till 
they  be  a  Year  or  two  old  $  but  this 
Is  a  great  miftake,  in  regard  that 
It  renders  them  dull  and  ill-ihap’d, 
and  makes  you  lofe  the  mod  part 
of  that  time,  for  the  fruitfulnefs  of 
your  Mares,  However,  'tis  very 
probable,  the  reafon  why  mod  Cults 
advance  fo  flowly,  and  are  not  ca¬ 
pable  of  Service,  till  they  be  fix 
or  feven  Years  old,  is  becaufe  they 
have  been  taken  from  their  Dams 
too  foon:  Whereas  if  they  continu’d 
fucking  the  whole  Winter,  they 
would  be  as  good  at  four  or  five 
Years  old,  as  they  now  are  at 
eight.  2.  You  fhould  wean  your 
Foals  at  the  beginning  of  Winter, 
when  the  Weather  fhft  grows  cold  $ 
that  is  about  Martinmafs ,  or  the 
middle  of  November ,  and  do  it 
three  Days  before  Full  Moon  :  After 
that,  bring  them  all  into  your  Sta¬ 
ble,  with  Racks  and  Mangers  fet 
pretty  low.  3  Let  them  ftand 
ioofe  together  and  unty’d,  with 
ftore  of  Litter ;  feeding  them  with 
good  Hay,  and  Wheat-bran,  and 
fometimes  a  few  Oats  $  for  it  is  an 
abfurdity  to  fay  that  Oats  make 
Foals  become  blind,  or  their  Teeth 
crooked.  We  have  indeed  fome 
ground  to  believe,  that  Oats  are  apt 
to  wear  their  Teeth,  and  make 
them  fooner  change  and  even  raze; 
The  bed  means  therefore  is  to 
break  them  in  a  Mill ;  becaufe  by 
endeavouring  to  bruife  and  chew 
them  with  their  Jaws,  they  firetch 
and  fwell  the  Veins  of  their  Ryes 
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and  bJether  Jaw,  which  fo  attra£fs 
the  Blood  and  Humours,  that  they 
fall  down  upon  the  Eyes,  and  are 
often  the  occafion  of  lofins  them  t 
So  that  ’tis  not  the  heating  Qua¬ 
lity  of  the  Oats,  Which  is  the  caufe 
of  this  Malady,  but  the  difficulty 
they  have  in  chewing  them.  It  is 
farther  obfervable  that  young  Colts 
thus  fed  with  Corn,  do  not  grow 
fo  high  upon  their  Legs,  but  be¬ 
come  broader  and  better  knir,  than 
if  they  had  eat  nothing  but  Hay 
and  Bran,  and  will  better  endure 
Fatigue.  4.  When  the  Weather  is 
fair  drive  them  out  into'  fome  inclo- 
fed  Place  where  they  may  fport 
and  divert  themfelves  :  Turn  them 
to  Grafs  about  the  end  of  May ,  and 
as  foon  as  there  is  Grafs  enough  to 
feed  them,  put  all  thofe  of  one 
Year  old  together  :  You  fhould  alfo 
have  a  Lodge  capable  to  hold  them 
all,  the  Door  of  which  ought  to  be 
very  large,  that  they  may  not  hurt 
one  another  in  going  in  or  out. 
■5.  At  the  end  of  a  Year,  in  the  fame 
Seafon,  viz,  about  Martinmafs ,  you 
ate  to  take  in  the  Colts  again, 
which  now  will  be  a  Year  and  a 
half  old:  Order,  tye  and  drefstheni 
as  the  reft  of  your  Horfes,  and 
make  them  as  gentle  and  familiar 
a$  is  poflibie.  The  next  Summer,- 
when  they  are  two  Years  old,* 
you  tnay  put  them  to  Grafs  a- 
gain,  or  keep  them  in  the  Stable 
that  they  may  be  the  more  eafily 
fitted  for  Backings  but  they  are 
never  to  be  Back'd,  till  they  are 
full  three  at  lead.  6.  There  are 
fome  Colts  which  having  been 
well  fed  till  they  be  a  Year  old, 
will  attempt  the  Covering  of  the 
Fillies.  This  rarely  happens  at 
one  Year  old,  but  frequently  at  one 
and  a  half,  and  others  at  two,  and 
two  and  a  half,  according  to  their 
Conftitution  and  Feeding.  As  foon 
as  you  perceive  this,  you  are  to 
feparate  them  left  they  fpoil  them¬ 
felves.  7.  It  is  expedient  to  houfe 
your  Colts  every  Winter,  and  to 
1  •  turn 
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torn  them  out  to  Grafs  every  Sum¬ 
mer,  till  they  be  pafs’d  three 
Years  old,  and  they’ll  thereby  be¬ 
come  much  the  Wronger  and  better 
Ifcap’d.  It  matters  not  what  kind 
of  Pafture  trfey  feed  in,  provided  it 
be  but  dry,  and  have  a  Watering- 
place  in  it  ^  tor  if  they  can  fill  their 
Bellies  once  in  twenty  four  hours, 
it  is  Efficient.  8-  If  your  Colts  be 
any  ways  unruly  . or  wild,  at  their 
fird  coming  into  the  Houfe  ^  let 
them  have  no  Meat,  but  what  they 
take  out  of  their  Keeper’s  hand  ; 
by  which  means  they’ll  be  made 
gentle  without  any  Violence  ;  If 
that  will  not  do,  keep  them  wakings 
for  want  of  Sleep  will  cure  the 
wildeft  Horfe  that  is  :  But  to  pre¬ 
vent  his  being  fb,  life  him  from  his 
Foaling  to  be  fed  in  Winter  at 
hand  in  the  Stable  ;  and  for  fome 
time  when  you  Back  him  fird,  never 
ride  him  but  with  a  Horfe  before 
him,  and  always  in  the  Company  of 
,  as  many  Horfes  as  you  can.  See 
Stallion  and  Foal. 

MARGARET-Af  PLE,  is 
one  of  the  bed  and  mod  early,  ufu- 
ally  ripe  about  St.  Margaret's  Day 
in  Juw\  it  is  a  beautiful  Fruit,  of 
a  pleafant  Tade  and  Scent,  and" 
deferves  a  more  general  Propaga* 
tion 

MARIETS,  a  fort  of  Violet- 
plants  otherwife  call’d  Marian  Vio¬ 
lets,  as  fome  fay,  from  Maria  the 
Name  of  a  Woman,  who  fird  difco- 
ver’d  them. 

MARIGOLD,  a  Flower  of  a 
golden  or  yellow  Colour,  that  has 
leveral  Varieties  $  but  the  bed  are, 
I.  The  greated  double  African  or 
French  Marigold ,  that  has  many 
winged  Leaves  purl’d  about  the 
edges  of  a  dark  green  Colour,  the 
Stalk  much  branched  at  top  *  each 
Branch  bearing  one  double  Flower 
ori  the  upper  fide,  of  a  fair  Gold- 
ydlow  and  paler  underneath.  The 
Seed  of  the  fame  Flower  fometimes 
affords  Diverfities,  arifing  out  of  a 
large  Rod,  in  which  the  Flowers 
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being  pafs’d,  long  narrow  blac& 
Seeds  are  contain’d.  2.  The  hoi~ 
low-leav’d  African  Marigold ;  the 
Flower  thick  and  double,  compofed 
of  many  hollow  Leaves,  opening  ac 
the  end,  in  fome  of  a  deep,  irt 
others  of  a  paler  Yellow.  3.  The 
leffer  double  French  Marigold ,  which 
is  fmaller  than  the  others,  the 
Stalks  weaker,  and  twining  feveraf 
Ways,  the  outward  Leaves  .  bigger 
than  the  red,  of  a  deeper  and  fadder 
Colour. 

Thefe  Marigolds  dower  In  Augufa 
the  Roots  perifhing  upon  the  firff 
Frod,  and  are  Yearly  renewed  by 
Seeds  fowed  in  a  hot  Bed  in  April  - 
yet  no  Seeds  mud  be  fown  from 
lingle  Flowers,  but  from,  the  drd  of 
the  Double  ones.  When  they  have 
attain’d  to  fome  Strength,  they 
fhould  be  removed  into  a  rich  Soil* 
that  lyes  to  the  Sun  f  where  bet 
ing  water’d  they’ll  profper,  and 
bear  large  ftately  Flowers,  as  broad 
as  the  Palm  of  one's  Hand,  or  as 
big  and  thick,  double  and  fhapecfc. 
like  the  red  Belgick  Rofe. 

MARI  GOLD- APPLE,  an 
Apple  fo  nam’d  from  its  being 
mark'd  in  even  dvipes  in  form  of 
a  Marigold  flower  5  *ris  otherwife 
call’d  the  Onion-apple ,  from  its  red- 
difh  brown  Colour,  refembling  thac 
of  a  fair  Onion,  as  alfo  foinetimes- 
the  Kate- apple,  and  at  other  times 
John’s  JPearmain ,  from  its  likenefg? 
to  a  Peat-main*  in  fhape  :  It  is  a 
good  long-lading  Fruit  fit  for  the 
Table,  Confervatory  Kitchen  or 
Prefs,  yields  a  very  fine  Juice,  and 
is  propagated  in  Cider-Plantations  - 
bearing  to  admiration  every  o.ther 
Year.  There  is  another  fort  known 
by  the  Name  of  the  Summer  Ma¬ 
rigold . 

MARJORAM,  an  Herb,  of 
which  there  are  feveral  forts  5  the 
Pine-faeet ,  early  rais’d  of  Seeds 
lown  in  May  ;  the  Vulgar- facet, 
brought  up  by  Slips  ;  znd  Pot-mar- 
3  or  am ,  done  the  fame  Way  ;  the 
Ufes  of  which  are  commonly  known. 

There 
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There  is  alfo  the  didinfr.ion  of 
Winter- Marjoram,  which  is  heft,  and 
Summer- Marjoram,  that  does  not 
lad  beyond  the  Sealon.  It  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  Slips  or  Suckers  in  April, 
and  is  good  to  comfort  the  Brain 
and  Nerves,  in  Food,  it  ftrength- 
ens  the  Stomach,  but  is  to  be  us'd 
in  a  fmall  quantity,  and  never  among 
hot  Meats,  but  rather  in  fuch  as  are 
cold  and  windy,  that  beget  grofs  and 
•flimy  Humours. 

MARK,  a  Sign  or  Token,  a 
Proof  or  a  Print  5  ajfo  a  White  or 
v  Aim  to  (h6ot  at. 

MARK,  a  Silver-Coin  anciently 
■valu’d  at  30  Pence,  and  now  taken 
for  the  Summ  of  13  Shillings  and 
4  Pence.  A  Mark  of  Gold ,  in  old 
time,  was  the  quantity  of  8  ounces, 
and  was  equal  to  id /.  1 3 >  4 
of  our  prefent  Money.  A  Mark 
is  alfo  a  Scotch  Coin  worth  13  \d. 
Englijh. 

MARK  of  Goods,  a  diftinguifli- 
ing  Mark  whereby  every  Merchant 
or  Trader,  knows  his  own  Goods  -0 
which  is  exprefs’d  either  by  Let¬ 
ters  of  the  Alphabet  or  Num¬ 
bers,  and  fometimes  by  other  parti¬ 
cular  Characters. 

MARK  in  Horfes.  See  Horfes 
Age. 

To  MARK  Sheep  :  This  is  done 
with  a  Marking- iron,  either  by  the  j 
Letters  of  the  Owner’s  Name,  or 
fome  other  Device,  dipt  in  hot  Pitch 
or  Tar,  and  clapt  ory  fome  Part  of 
the  Sheep,  which  will  abide  there  to 
make  them  known  and  didinguiflvd 
from  others:  Some  mark  them  with 
Huddle,  and  fet  Ear-marks. 

MARKS,  (among  Hunters )  the 
Foot-prints  and  Treadings  of  wild 
Beads. 

MARK-W  EI  GHT,  a  foreign 
Weight  commonly  of  8  ounces ; 
a  Mark-Found ,  is  two  fuch  Marks, 
or  16  ounces. 

M  A  R  L  E,  a  kind  of  fat  Earth, 
which  is  cad  upon  Land,  to  make 
It  more  fruitful :  Of  this  there  are 
fsveral  forts,  reckon’d  in  Chef  hire  to 
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be  five  in  number,  r.  The  Com  {hut* 

Marl,  of  a  brownifh  Colour,  with 

blew  Veins  in  it,  and  little  Lu#ips 

of  Chalk  or  Lime-done.  2.  Stone 

t  ) 

or  Slate-Marie ,  which  is  a  fort  of 
a  foft  Stone,  or  rather  Slate,  of  a 
blew  or  blewifh  Colour,  that  eaflly 
dilTolves  with  Frod  or  Rain.  3. 
Feat-marle ,  or  Velring- marie,  that 
is  clofe,  drong,  and  very  fat.  4, 
Clay- Marie,  refembling  Clay  and 
near  of  kin  to  it,  but  more  fat, 
and  fometimes  mlxt  with  Chalk- 
dones.  5.  Steel- marie,  commonly 
lying  in  the  bottom  of  Pits  that 
are  dug,  which  is  of  itfelf  apt  to 
break  into  fquare  cubical  Bits.  1c 
is  of  a  cold  Nature,  but  fattens 
Land  exceedingly  ^  and  being  heavy, 
will  go  downwards,  tho’  not  fo 
much  as  Lime,  its  goodnefs  or 
badnefs  is  not  known  fo  much  by 
the  colour,  as  the  purity  and  un- 
compoundednefs  of  it  $  for  it  will 
break  into  bits  like  a  Dye,  or  fmooth 
like  Lead-Oar,  without  any  com- 
pofltion  of  Sand  or  Gravel.  If  is 
flakes  like  Slate-dones,  and  that 
after  a  fhower  of  Rain,  or  being 
expofed  to  the  Sun,  when  throughly 
dry  again,  it  turns  to  dud,  and  is 
not  congealed  like  tough  Clay  $  it 
mud  needs  be,  fruitful  *  As  to  its 
flipperinefs,  fliminefs,  oilinefs,  &c. 

|  for  being  a  flgn  of  its  goodnefs,  that 
1  is  not  always  certain  p  for  3tis  found 
by  Experience,  that  very  good  Marie 
lies  in  Mines  pure  dry  and  fhort, 
but  yet  if  watered,  it  will  become 
flippery  :  It  is  commonly  laid  in 
fmail  heaps,  and  difperfed  over  the 
whole  Field,  after  the  manner  of 
Dung  :  And  this  will  keep  the 
Land  in  hgart  10  or  15,  nay,  in 
fome  Places,  30  Years.* 

MARLED  LANDS,  thrive 
bed  when  fown  under  Furrow,  be- 
caufe  if  well  husbanded,  they’ll  be¬ 
come  mellow  and  hollow,  which 
will  occasion  the  Grounds  finking 
from  the  Roots  of  the  Corn,  when 
it  ftands  too  high.  Where  Lands 
lye  upon  the  Sides  of  Hills,  the 

Water 
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4  *  *  f  ;  -  .  '  ,  r  '  1 

Water  ifluing  out  of  them  is  apt  to 
carry  away  the  fat  of  the  Marl,  un- 
iels  the  upper  Part  can  be  marled, 
fo  as  it  may  wa(h  down  upon  the 
lower,  and  therefore  Hat  Lands  are 
beft  for  this  fort  of  Manure  ;  If 
Marl  fadden  Ground,  or  make  it 
fluff  and  binding,  it  muft  be  well 
Dung’d  and  laid  down  for  Grafs  : 
In  theMarlingof  Lands  it  is  needful 
to  know  the  true  proportion  ;  but  too 
little  is  better  than  too  much,  it  be¬ 
ing  eafier  to  add,  than  to  take  a- 
way ;  and  the  fureft  means  is  to 
try  fome  fmall  quantities  at  firft, 
and  then  to  proceed  as  the  Experi¬ 
ments  encourage  you.  For  hard  ahd 
binding  Grounds,  the  beginning  of 


Winter  Is  bed  to  lay  Mar/e  on  5 
but  the  Spring  fuits  better  with 
light,  Tandy,  dry  and  gravelly  Lands, 
tho’  it  be  good  ro  try  both. 

M  A  R  L  P I  T  P  U  M  P,  an  Inflru- 
ment  to  difcharge'theWater  of  Springs 
in  Pits  out  of  which  Marl  is  digg’d : 
'Tis  one  of  the  cheapeft  and  bed 
Pumps  for  this  Ufe,  and  made  thus  ? 
Take  four  Deals  or  other  Boards* 
which  you  are  to  Joynt  and  Nail 
well  together;  'and  if  Irori-plates  be 
nail’d  over  their  Edges,  it  will 
ftrengthen  them  much  :  Thefe 
Pumps  may  be  made  (ingle  with  a 
Handle  Common  to  both,  for  one  Mara 
to  work  them,  or  double  for  two 
Men,  as  in  the  Figure  ; 


&  d  Thews  the  Cylinder  of  the 
Pump,  which  is  all  of  a  fize  quite 
thro’  ;  at  the  lower  end  at  B  is  a 
Valve  at  the  bottom  where  the  Wa¬ 
ter  enters,  and  to  retain  it  when  in  ^ 
AtC  is  the  Bucket  fitted  to  the  Cy- 
linder,with  a  Valve  in  the  bottom  of  it, 
which  opens  and  fhuts  as  theBucket 
is  moved  up  and  down  ;  fo  that  the 
Bucket  being  let  down  to  the  Valve 
at  B,  it  may  raife  the  whole  Column 
of  Water  in  the  Cylinder,  and  caufe 


it  td  run  out  at  D  D  ;  The  pricked 
fine  at  E,  (hews  how  deep  the 
Pump  (hould  Hand  in  Water,  which 
is  to  the  top  of  the  higheft  rife  of 
-the  Bucket  :  Thefe  Boards  may  be 
of  any  length  and  breadth  at  plea- 
fure,  according  to  the  height  you 
have  occalion  to  raife  the  Wa¬ 
ter  ;  only  it  is  ro  be  noted,  that 
the  longer  the  Pump  is,  the 
lefs  the  Cylinder  (hould  be,  by 
reafon  of  the  Weight  of  Water.  * 
1  i  One 
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One  Man  may  work  one  of  thefe 
Pumps  that  is  twelve  Foot  long,  and 
twelve  Inches  fquare,  which  will 
Void  a  vaft  quantity  of  Water  in 
an  Hour,  with  a  great  deal  of 
eafe  ;  becaiifs  the  motion  is  in  Wa¬ 
ter  without  any  fucking,  that  re¬ 
quires  a  much  greater  Strength  than 
the  weight  of  the  Water  :  This 
ihews  tfle  fault  of  common  Pumps 
in  making  them  of  two  different 
Bores,,  and  letting  the  Bucket  work 
above  the  Water  5  but  Pumps  thus 
made,  are  without  thofe  continual 
Repairs  and  Mendings,  that  the  lead 
Defeats •  in  Sucking- pumps  are  con- 
ftantly  requiring.  , 

MARSH,  a  Fen  or  boggy 
Ground. 

MARSH-LAND,  a  fort  of 
Grazing- ground  which  lies  near  Ri¬ 
vers  or  Fens.  As  to  Lands  fituate 
near  Rivers  the  great  Improvement 
of  them  is  their  overflowing,  which 
brings  the  Soil  of  the  Up  lands  upon 
them  ^  fo  as  they  need  no  other 
mending  tho5  conftantly  mow’d :  On 
the  other  hand,  the  main  Inconve- 
niency  of  thefe  Lands,  is  their  being 
fubjeft  to  Summer-floods,  which 
high  Hills  near  the  fldes  of  the  Ri¬ 
vers  and  the  long  courfe  of  them, 
do  but  too  often  occasion  ;  and  tho’ the 
richeft  Lands  generally  lye  about 
fuch  Rivers,  yet  there  is  the  moft 
danger  of  the  Crops  being  fpoil'd, 
efpecially  where  they  are  riot  inclo- 
fed  fo  as  to  be  fed  with  Cattel  ; 
which  appears  to  be  much  the  fureft 
Method  of  managing  thefe  uncer- 
taining  Lands,  efpecially  when  feed¬ 
ing  Cattel  bears  any  thing  of  a 
Price.  But  the  moft  advantageous 
fort  of  Marjh-Lands ,  are  thofe  that 
may  be  overflow’d  or  laid  dry,  as 
occaflon  ferves,  that  you  may  im- ; 
prove  them  in  the  Winter,  and  keep 
out  the  Summer-Torrents  when  the 
Grafs  is  long.  Another  fort  of 
Marjh-ground  proper  for  Grazing,  is 
that  near  the  Sea,  which  for  the 
rnoft  part  is  exceeding  rich  Land  5 
but  as  they  generally  lye.  very  flat 
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’tis  requiflte  to  keep  all  the  Water, 
you  can  from  coming  upon  them, 
efpecially  that  of  the  Sea,  which  is 
often  done  at  great  Expence  by 
Walls,  Banks,  &C.  Two  main 
things  that  are  commonly  wanting 
in  thefe  Lands,  are  frefh  Water  and 
good  Shelter,  which  may  be  helped 
in  many  Places  by  making  conveni¬ 
ent  Ponds  to  hold  Rain-water,  and 
by  planting  Trees  and  Hedges  for 
Cattel  to  get  behind  in  ftormy  Wea¬ 
ther.  Note,  Thefe  Lands  fatten 
Cattel  the  fooneft  of  any,  and.pre- 
ferve  Sheep  from  the  Rot. 

MART,  a  great  Fair  :  Whence 
Mart-Town,  a  large  Town  eminenr 
for  fuch  a  Fair,  to  which  People  of 
fevreal  Nations  refort,  upon  account 
of  Commerce  and  Trade  ;  as  that  of 
Frankfurt  upon  the  River  Main  in 
Germany. 

MART  AGON,  or  MOUNTAIN-' 
LILLY,  is  of  feveral  kinds :  1.  The 
Man  agon  Imperial ,  that  has  a  fcaly 
Root,  of  a  pale  yellow  Colour, 
grows  a  yard  high,  bearing  green 
broad;  Leaves,  and  on  the  top  of  the 
flalk  a  multitude  of  Flowers,  whofe 
Leaves  are  thick  and  flelhy,  and  of 
a  pale-purple,  with  brown  fpots  on 
the  infide,  a  ftyle  in  the  middle, 
and  fix  Chives  tipt  with  Vermillion- 
Pendants.  2.  The  Whit  e  Mart  agon, 
that  has  a  greener  Stalk,  fewer 
Flowers,  and  thofe  white.  3.  The 
white  Martagon  fpotted,  having  a 
brown  ftalk,  blufh-coioured  Flowers, 
with  many  red  fpots  on  the  infide. 
4.  The  fpotted  Martagon  of  Canada , 
bearing  four  or  five  Flowers  on  long 
Foot-flalks,  like  a  red  Lilly  5  the 
Hea,d  yellow,  black-fpotted  on  the 
infide,  chived  and  pointilled  like  the 
reft  5  but  the  Root  fmaller,  and  Stalk 
lower.  5.  Martagon  of  Conftantino* 
pie ,  that  has  a  fcaly  yellowifh  Root, 
and  brown  Stalk,  on  the  top  where¬ 
of  grow  a  few  Flowers.  Orange-co¬ 
lour  d,  pointilled,  and  chived.  6. 
The  red-fpotted  Martagon  of  Con - 
fantinople ,  with  larger  Flowers,  a  nd! 
deeper-Oranged  than  the  la  ft.  7- 
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The  Martagon  of  Hungary,  whofe 
Leaves  are  larger  than  the  laft, 
thinner  fet,  but  Flowers  bigger,  of 
a  bright  pale  orange,  being  the  belt 
.  and  rareft  of  all  the  Martagons.  8. 
The  Virginian  Mart  agon ,  growing  a 
yard  high,  with  green  whitifh  Leaves 
in  Rundles,  large  gold  yellow  co¬ 
loured  flowers  at  top,  and  brown 
fpots  in  the  bottom  of  them  ;  but 
the  points  of  the  Leaves  that  turn 
up,  are  cif  a  red  colour,  without! 
fpots  :  It  is  a  tender  Plant,  and 
muft  be  defended  from  Winter -Frofts 
9*  The  Martagon  of  JPompony ,  that 
grows  a  yard  high  alfo,  green  Lea¬ 
ved,  and  Flowers  according  to  its 
Age  ;  the  fame  being  of  a  yellow 
orange,  with  fmall  black  fpots  on 
the  infide.  There  are  alfo  the  yel¬ 
low  Martagon  without  fpots,  and  the 
yellow  fpotted  one,  but  of  no  great 
efleem  ;  The  choiceft  of  the  whole 
number  are  thofe  of  Canada  and  Vir¬ 
ginia^  which  fhould  be  planted  in 
the  richeft  and  hotteft  Earth  that  can 
be  got,  in  Boxes  or  Pots  ;  to  be  fo 
Houfed,  as  to  keep  from  freezing  in 
the  Winter.  As  to  the  manner  of 
propagating  of  them ;  fee  Lilly. 

MARTEN  or  MAR-TERN, 
an  Animal  about  the  bignefs  of  a 
Cat,  having  a  longer  Body,  butfhort: 
er  Legs,  with  an  Head  and  Tail  like 
a  Fox;  its  Skin  is  commonly  brown, 
white  on  the  Throat,  and  fomewhat 
yellowifh  on  the  Back;,  but  its  Teeth 
are  exceeding  white,  and  unequal, 
being  fharp  above  meafure.  It  is  a 
very  noxious  Creature,  and  hunted 
iflr^tfte  fame  manner  as  the  wild  Car, 
Which  fee  for  that  purpofe;  however, 
it  yields  a  rich  Furr,  and  its  Dung 
fmells  like  Musk. 

MARTIN  DRY,  (in Trench,  le 
Marlin  fee)  a  Pear  that  has  an  La¬ 
bel  laf-red  colour  on  one  fide,  and 
high-coloured  red  on  the  other  fide, 
whofe  Pulp  eats  fhort  and  pretty 
fine,  its  Juice  is  fugared  and  per¬ 
fumed  :  It  is  a  great  Increafer,  keeps 
pretty  long,  agrees  well  enough  with 
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any  Soil,  and  ripens  about  the  mlcT 
die  of  November. 

MARTINGALE,  a  Thong  of 
Leather,  fafterfd  at  one  end  to  the 
Girths  Under  the  Belly  of  a  Horfe9 
and  at  the  other  end  to  the  Mufs- 
roll,  to  hinder  him  from  Rearing, 

MARVEL  of  PERU,!  a  kind 
of  Night-fhade  brought  out  of  Arm- 
rica ,  with  Flowers  of  fuch  Variety* 
that  it  is  alfo  call’d  The  Worlds  Won¬ 
der  .*  This  Plant  has  a  big  Stalk 
bunched  at  the  Joynts,  fpreading  into 
many  Branches,  with  green  leaves  at 
the  Joynts,  betwixt  which  and  the 
Stalk,  come  forth  Flowers  on  Iho.rt 
Stalks,  like  thofe  of  the  lefter  blew 
Bind-wood,  narrow  at  the  bottom* 
but  wide  and  open  at  the  brims* 
whereof  there  are  feveral  kinds,. 
White,  Red,  or  Yellow  :  They  open 
in  the  Night,  and  at  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  Sun,  {brink  inwards  and 
wither  away,  and  therefore  feldom 
feen,  but  late  in  the  Evening,  or 
early  in  the  Mornings;  each  of  the 
Bloffoms  are  fucceeded  by  one  Seed, 
of  the  bignefs  and  colour  of  a  black 
Peafe ;  the  Roots  long  like  a  Radiflh* 
black  on  the  outfide,  commonly  pb- 
rifhing  in  Winter. 

They  Flower  from  the  beginning 
of  Auguft  till  Winter,  and  are  de- 
firoyed  by  Frofts  :  The  Seeds  are  fee 
the  beginning  of  April,  and  from 
their  hot  Bed  removed  into  rich 
Earth,  where  they  may  have  the 
benefit  of  the  Sun  :  Upon  their  fail¬ 
ure  to  flower  the  firft  Year  ;  Horfe- 
Dung,  or  Litter  muft  be  laid  on 
them  before  the  Frofts,  and  fo  con¬ 
tinue  covered  all  Winter ;  there¬ 
upon  theyTl  flower  the  fooner  the 
fucceeding  Year.  The  Roots  of  the 
beft  kinds  when  done  flowering  are 
to  be  taken  up  and  dried ;  then 
wrapped  up  feverally  in  woollen 
Rags,  and  kept  from  moifture  all 
Winter  ;  fo  that  being  fet  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  March ,  they  will  proiper 
and  bear  Flowers  in  their  due 
Seafon. 

li  2  MASH, 
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MASH,  a  Drink  given  to  Cattel, 
made  of  half  a  peck  of  ground 
Malt,  put  into  a  Pail  $  on  which  as 
much  hot  fcalding  Water  is  pour'd 
as  will  wet  it  very  well  ;  that  done, 
ftir  it  about  half  an  hour,  till  tailing 
that  Water,  you  find  it  as  fweet  as 
Honey,  when  being  luke-warm  you 
give  it  the  Horfe  to  drink;  This 
Liquor  is  only  us’d  after  you  have 
adminifter’d  a  Purge  to  make  it 
work  the  better,  or  after  hard  La¬ 
bour,  or  inllead  of  Drink  in  the 
time  of  any  great  Sicknefs.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  Mafh  is  proper  after  Blood¬ 
letting  and  other  indifpofitions  ; 
u  Take  half  a  peck  of  good  well 
&(  ground  Malt ,  and  put  it  into  a 
Pail  by  itfelf ;  then  fet  a  Gallon 
cc  or  five  quarts  of  fair  Water,  o- 
6 5  ver  the  Fire,  and  when  boiled  a 
€t  little,  put  as  much  thereof  into 
H  the  Malt,  as  will  moiften  it ; 
61  working  and  ftirring  them  with 
<£  apiece  of  flat  Wood;  afterwards 
e<  pour  in  the  reft  of  the  Water,  and 
ec  mix  all  very  well  together ;  LaftLy, 
Cover  your  Mafh  clofe,  and  let  it 
ftand  two  houts.  When  the  Horfe 
is  ready  to  take  it;  crulh  and  fqueeze 
the  Malt  with  your  Hand  as  much 
as  is  poffible,  and  give  it  him  to 
drink  luke  warm  ,  If  it  prove  too 
hot  or  too  thick,  you  may  reflify 
bo  eh  by  adding  a  little  cold  Water  : 
but  be  fure  not  to  make  it  too  cold 
tior  too  thin. 

MASL1N,  Mefcelin  or  Mejlln , 
Corn  that  is  mixt;  as  Wheat  with 
Rye. 

MASLIN  FAR,  a  Food  made 
of  Wheat  and  Rye  by  putting  it  to 
fteep  in  Water  by  little  and  little, 
beating  it  afterwards  in  a  Mortar, 
and  drying  it  in  the  Sun,  whereby  it 
grinds  thick  ;  fo  that  four  or  five 
pa  i  ts  are  made  of  one  Grain,  and 
when  dry,  it  may  be  kept  a  long 
time. 

Being  eaten  with  Meat,  it  nourifh- 
es  wonderfully,  and  fattens  alfo 
lean  Ferfons ;  it  is  good  againft 
Fluxes  and  Catarrhs,  as  well  as 
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Rice  :  But  if  it  be  not  well  boITed 
and  prepared,  it  begets  grofsand  fli- 
my  Humours,  and  is  Windy  i£ 
eaten  by  thofe  who  have  weak  Sto¬ 
machs,  it  hardly  digefts,  and  there¬ 
fore  is  not  good  for  old  Men  ;  and 
farther,  if  us'd  too  often,  it  very 
much  obftrufts  the  Liver,  and  caufes 
Gravel  in  the  Kidneys :  But  ’tis  cor- 
refted  if  well  bak’d  with  Vinegar 
and  Garlick ;  again,  k  lofes  its 
clammy  Nature,  and  is  of  eafte  di- 
geftion,  when  feafoned  with  Honey 
or  Sugar  :  ’Tis  alfo  good,  in  mode¬ 
ration,  both  for  Sick  and  Healthy, 
if  boiled  in  Broth  ;  and  the  Cakes 
which  fome  make  thereof,,  are  both 
Pleafant  and  very  Nourifhing. 

MAST  of  Amber ;  the  quantity 
of  two  Pounds  and  a  half  Weight. 

M  A  S  T  of  a  Forefti  the  Fruit  of 
wild  Trees  call’d  Glandiferous  or 
Mafl-bearingy  as  Beach,  Oak,  CheP 
nut,  &c. 

MASTER-WORT,  an  Herb 
with  Leaves  fomewhat  like  Angeli¬ 
ca  ^  but  that  they  grow  lower  and 
on  letter  Stalks  :  The  Root  of  it  is 
good  againft  cold  Difeafes  of  the 
Stomach,  provokes  Urine ;  and  be¬ 
ing  held  between  the  Teeth,  it  draws 
Rheum  exceedingly. 

MASTIC  K,  a  clear  and  fweet 
Gum  that  iflfues  out  of  the  Mafii&k 
or  Lentisk  tree.  ’Tis  temperate  in 
Heat,  and  of  a  dry  binding  Qua¬ 
lity  ;  fo  that  it  ftrengthens  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  flays  Vomiting,  flops  IttkeE 
of  Blood,  &c.  See  Lentisk-tree. 

MAS  TICK,  (in  Latin ,  Marunt 
an  Herb,  which  if  the  Summer  bf 
not  backward  Flowers  in  Auguft 
and  rifes  a  Foot  high  with  ftiff  bran 
ched  Stalks,  thinly  Leaved,  two  a 
a  Joint;  but  white  Flowers  amon] 
a  Tuft  of  downy  Threads  at  the  to] 
of  the  Stalks  and  Branches ;  Th 
whole  Plant  is  fweet  fcented,  an< 
propagated  by  fetting  flips  in  April 
Another  called,  Affyrian  Mafticky  i 
not  fo  tall,  fmaller  leaved,  white 
and  thicker  fet,  with  green  Heads  a 
the  tops  of  the  Stalks,  and  wood 

Root 
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Root  5  the  whole  Plant  delicate- 
fcented,  tender,  and  impatient  of 
Cold  5  It  fhould  therefore  be  fet  in 
a  Pot,  and  not  Houfed,  but  ordered 
as  Cardinal' s  F lowers  are,  and  unlefs 
defended  by  (harp  Thorns  from  Cats, 
it  will  be  deftroyed  by  them. — * — 
The  Oil  of  Majiick ,  which  is  good 
for  any  cold  Grief  in  an  Horfe,  is 
u  made  of  two  ounces  of  Ma (lick , 
and  the  fame  quantity  of  OUbanum , 
boiled  in  a  quart  of  $allet-Oil  to  a 
third  part  ;  which  being  put  into  a 
Canvas-bag*  prefsout  what  Oil  you 
can  get,  and  letting  it  dand  by  you, 
about  twelve  or  fourteen  Days,  k 
will  be  perfeft. 

MASTIFF.  See  Band-Dog. 

M  A  T  C  H,  a  Party  to  be  marry’d, 
an  Equal  :  Among  Hunters ,  a  Wolf 
at  Rutfing-time  is  faid  To  go  to 
Match  or  Mate. 

To  MATCH,  to  be  like,  to  pair 
or  couple.  Among  Cock-mafiers  to 
Match  Cocks^  is  to  fee  that  they  be  of 
an  equal  Height ;  length  and  bignefs 
in  Body. 

MATERNUS,  a  hardy  ever¬ 
green  Shrub,  fomewhat  of  the  Spe¬ 
cies  of  the  ihyllyrea ;  which  does  as 
well  for  Hedges,  and  is  as  eadly 
manag’d. 

MATTED,  covered  with  Mats; 
the  Hair  is  faid  to  be  matted,  when 
intangled  or  clung  together.  Alfo  a 
Term  apply’d  to  Herbs,  when  they 
grow  as  if  they  were  Plaited  toge¬ 
ther  ;  as  Matted  Pinks. 

MATTOCK,  a  Tool  us’d  by 
Husbandment  to  grub  up  Roots  of 
Trees,  Weeds,  &c.  by  fome  call’d  a 
Grub-ax^  or  "Rooting-ax . 

MAUDLIN,  (in  French ,  La 
Magdalene )  a  pretty  large  greenifh 
and  fomewhat  tender  Pear,  fhap’d 
almoft  like  a  Bergamot ,  to  be  ga¬ 
ther’d  before ’tis  yellow,  elfe  it  grows 
Doughy  ;  it  is  ripe  the  beginning  of 
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MAUDLIN  or  SWEET  MAUD¬ 
LIN,  an  Herb  fomewhat  like  Tanfey 
in  Ihape ;  but  having  the  fame  Virtue, 
as  AlS'hoof  or  Ground  Ivy. 
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M  A  V I S,  a  kind  of  Thrufh.  See 
Throjlle. 

M  A  W-W  O  R  M  S.  See  Bom. 

MAY,  the  fifth  and  modpleafant 
month  in  the  Year,  fo  call'd  d  Majo- 
ribusy  i.  e.  the  Senators  or  Elders 
of  Rome ,  (as  others  fay)  from  Mala 
the  Mother  of  Mercury .  The  Coun¬ 
try-work  this  month  is  to  wean 
Lambs,  the  milk  of  whofe  Ewes 
you  intend  to  have,  and  the  Trees 
that  are  defign’d  to  thrive  till  Otto- 
ber ,  mud  not  be  cut  or  cropped, 
but  Ivy  isto  be  killed.  If  the'  Corn 
prove  too  rank,  it  may  be  mowed, 
or  fed  with  Sheep,  before  it  be  too 
forward  :  Corn  mud  alfo  be  Weed¬ 
ed  ;  and  in  fome  Places  Barley  may 
be  fown  in  this  month ;  wherein 
alfo  Buck,  or  Brank  Wheat,  as  well 
as  latter  Peafe  are  ro  be  lowed,  and 
lo  as  yet  may  Hemp  and  Flax. 
Quick-fets  fhould  be  now  weeded; 
Fens  and  wet  Grounds  drained  ; 
your  Land  here  Fallowed,  Calves 
turned  out  to  Grafs,  but  your  Pa. 
duresnot  .over-charged,  led  theSum- 
mer  prove  dry  ;  Soil  or  Compod  is 
to  be  carried  out,  Fuel  got  home, 
your  Land  burnt-beat;  Gois,  Broom, 
Furz,  or  Fearn  rooted  out,  and  fuch 
Coppices,  and  other  fhrubby  Woody 
places  grubbed  up,  as  you  intend 
dial!  grow  no  more  :  Now  is  the 
Seafon  to  fell  off  your  Winter  fed 
Cattel  j  towards  the  end  of  the 
month  to  mow  Clover-grafs,  St. 
Foine ,  52c.  to  leave  off  watering  Mea¬ 
dows,  led  the  Grafs  be  Rotted,  or 
Gravelled,  and  to  look  after  Sheep  if 
the  Weather  prove  Rainy,  led  the 
Rot  furprize  them. 

This  is  the  time  'to  bind  Hops  to 
their  Poles,  and  make  up  the  Hills 
afcer  the  Rain,  to  give  a  third  Pru¬ 
ning  to  Peach-Trees,  taking  away 
and  pinching  off  unbloiToming  Bran¬ 
ches,  to  break  and  pull  off  all  crum¬ 
bled  dry  Leaves,  and  withered  Bran¬ 
ches  of  Mural  Trees,  to  cleanfe 
them  from  Snails,  Caterpillars,  c *rc. 
to  graft  Fig-Trees,  to  ply  the  Labo¬ 
ratory,  and  to  Didill  Plants  for 
I  I  ^  Waters 
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Waters,  Spirits,  &c,  Forget  not 

to  let  the  Bees  at  full  liberty,  and 
to  look. often  out  and  expert  1 'warms. 
’Tis  the  Gard’ners  bufmefs  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  watchful  and  diligent  ,  to 
Weed,  Manure,  and  Cleanfe,  to  take 
off  all  fyperfluous  Leaves  and  Sprigs, 
and  to  nail  up  all  Wall -Trees. 
Greens  fown  in  Banks  or  Borders  in 
OftoheY)  begin  to  recompence  their 
pains,  and  to  bloflbm  5  about  the 
fever. th  or  eighth  Day  Colliflowers 
fhquld  be  planted*  as  alfo,  Milan 
Cabbages,  Capucin  Capers,  or  Na- 
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times,  during  the  reft  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer :  Continue  to  plant  Beet-chards, 


Nurftng  Strawberry-Plants  till  the 
end  of  the  month,  and  fuck  Lertices 
as  do  not  Cabbage  as  they  (hould  : 
Replant  Mufskrmelons  and  Cucum- 
jbers  in  the  naked  Earth  in  little 
Holes  or  Trenches  filled  with  mould, 
alfo  Pumkins  and  Cicruls  in  the  like 
Holes,  at  three  Fathoms  diftance  5 
and  let  them  be  covered  with  fortie¬ 
th  ing  for  four  or  five  Days,  that 
they  may  take  Root  again  the  fooner, 
unlefs-  it  Rain  ^  the  great  heat  of 


fturcies,  Beet-chards,  &c.  for  if  the  Sun  other  wife  being  apt  to  make 


it  be  done  fooner  they  commonly 
run  into  Seeds.  Now  an  end  is 
made  of  d if- eyeing  Artichokes,  and 
planting  new  ones,  and  at  the  fame 
time  you  are  to  run  Beet-chards  one 
between  two  Artichokes  :  In  like 
manner  Pig-Trees  are  ranked  in 
the  Plantation,  in  the  places  allotted 
for  them ;  and  towards  the  end  of 
the  month  we  begin  to  nail  up 
the  new  fhoots  of  Wall-Trees,  if 
they  be  ftrong  enough  to  bear  it;  It 
is  expedient  to  have  this  Work  fi- 
nifth’d  towards  the  beginning  of 
fince  at  the  end  thereof  the 
fecond  Nailing  of  the  fir  ft  Ihoots 
is  to  be  begun  ;  and  the  firft  of  thofe 
that  were  never  yet  nailed.  A  great 
deal  of  Genua  Lettice  is  lowed,  and 
fame  of  them,  with  the  other  forts 
are  replanted  :  Pear-Trees  are  alfo 
now  trimmed  by  cutting  away  the 
falfe  fhoots  if  they  appear,  and  fome 
others,  tho’  good,  for  the  avoiding 
of  Confulion,  muft  likewife  be  ta¬ 
ken  off.  Endive  fown  may  be  had 
good  at  the  end  of  July  £  you  fhouid 
therefore  take  the  advantageof  rainy 
Weather  to  fow  annual  Flowers  in 
their  ftead ;  fome  of  them  feldom 
failing  to  thrive  there  j  likewife 
take  an  opportunity  at  the  fame 
time,  to  fill  up  the  void,  fpaces  with 


Basketted,  or  Circumpoftted  Trees, 


m  the  room  of  thofe  that  are 
dead,  or  give  no  very  good  hopes 
of  their  prospering 5  which  are  ne- 
cuTary  to  be  watered  two  or  three 


them  wither  ,  and  fometimes  to  kill 
them  quite.  You  may  ff ill  fow  a 
few  Peafe  :  Bring  out  your  Orange- 
Trees  at  the  firft  quarter  of  this 
month’s  Moon,  if  the  Weather  be  fa¬ 
vourable  :  Trim  the  Jeffamins  when 
you  bring  them  out  5  and  at  the  end 
of  the  month  begin  to  clip,,  for-  the 
firft  time  the  PalifDdo,  or  Pole- 
Hedges  of  Box,  Ehillyrea's,  nay, 
even  Efficias  $  but  above  all,  care 
muft  be  taken  to  water  the  Plants 
largely  ^  and  new-planted  Trees*-,  for 
which  make  a  hollow  Circle  of  four 
or  five  Inches  deep  about  che  Extre¬ 
mities  of  the  Root,  into  which  pour 
Water,  and  let  it  foak  in  ;  when 
you  throw  the  Earth  back  again,  co¬ 
ver  it  with  dry  Dung  or  Litter. 
You  may  alfo  begin  to  replant  Pur- 
flain  for  feeding  towards  the  end  of 
che  month.  Continue  to  trim  Me¬ 
lons,  and  to  plant  Cucumbers  ff ill  ; 
alfo  Celery  either  in  cold  Beds,  hol¬ 
lowed  in  the  Ground  as  you  do 
Afparagus,  in  three  ranks,  and  both 
them  and  Celery  at  a  Foot  diftance, 
or  elfe  replant  them  on  plain  Ground 
at  the  like  diftance  :  Gardiners  be¬ 
gin  to  tie  up  Vines  to  their  props 
towards  the  latter  end,  and  to  nail 
fuch  Stocks  of  them  as  are  planted 
by  Wails.  Single  Anemonies  are 
alfo  planted  5  and  in  the  very  begin¬ 
ning,  Apricocks  are  picked  off  and 
thinned,  where  there  are  top  many 
of  them.  Radilhes,  among  other 
Seeds,  are  continu’d  to  be  Lowed 

and 
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2nd  yellow  Stock  Gilliflowers  are 
laid,  by  planting  Cuttings  of  them 
where-ever  you  have  a  mind,  or  by 
laying  their  Branches  that  hill  grow 
to  their  Plants  ;  and  fpecial  care 
muft  be  had  to  deftroy  the  thick 
white  Worms,  that  now  fpoil  the 
Strawberries  and  Cabbage-Lettice, 
and  takeaway  the  green  Caterpil¬ 
lars  which  quite  eat  up  the  Leaves 
of  the  Currant  and  Goofeberry- 
bulhes,  and  fo  wafte  their  Fruit  5 
neither  is  it  to  be  forgotten  before 
the  month  fpinsouqto  thin  fuchRoots 
as  grow  too  thick,  and  to  replant 
thofe  you  have  plucked  up  in  ano¬ 
ther  place  ;  as  Beet  r ayes ,  or  red 
Beet-Roots ,  Farfnips ,  &c. 

As  for  the  Provilionsand  Products 
of  this  month,  they  come  in  now 
pretty  plentifully  5  the  Apples  in 
prime,  are  Pippins,  Deux-ans,  or 
John-Apples,  Weftberry-  Apples, 

Ruffettings,  Gilliflower-Apples,  Ma- 
lagars,  Codlins,  <&c.  And  as  to 
Pears,  the  great  Cairville,  Winter- 
Bon-Chretien,  black  Pear  of  Worce- 
fier ,  Surrein,  double  bloffom  Pear, 
Befides  the  May- Cherry ;  and 
in  the  Kitchen-Garden,  appear  good 
ftore  of  Radifhes,  Afparagus,  and 
Cucumbers  :  Peafe  and  Strawberries 
begin  to  come  in,  with  long  Lettices 
or  A Ifauges,  white  Chitons ,  and  a 
great  many  more  that  are  paifed  o- 
ver 5  and  fo  we  go  to  the  Parterre 
and  Flower-Garden.  And  firft  for 
the  expofing  of  Orange-Trees  out  of 
the  Confervatory :  The  moft  proper 
and  fureft  time  is,  when  you  lee  the 
Mulberry-tree  begin  to  put  forth  and 
open  its  Leaves  ^  and  indeed,  it  is 
the  only  feafon  to  tranfplant  and  re¬ 
move  them  5  In  order  to  this  Work, 
if  the  Tree  be  too  weighty  let  it  be 
lifted  up  perpendicularly  with  the 
Hand  alone,  by  applying  a  Triangle 
and  a  Pulley  thereto,  and  with  a 
Rope  and  a  broad  Horfe- girth  at 
the  end,  wrapped  about  the  Item  to 
prevent  galling,  pull  out  the  Tree 
with  competent  Mould  flicking  to 
it,  having  before  loofen’d  it  from 
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the  fides  of  the  Cafe,  and  fo  with 
eafe  transfer  it  into  another  $  Thefe 
Cafes  are  to  be  filled  with  natural 
Earth,  mixing  it  with  one  part  of 
rotten  Cow-dung,  tho’  fome  prefer 
Horfe  dung,  or  very  mellow  Soil 
fcreened  and  prepared  fome  time  be¬ 
fore  ;  but  if  this  be  too  ftiff,  let  a 
little  Lime  be  difcreetly  lifted  there¬ 
with,  or  rather  Sea-Coal  Afhes,  or 
the  rotten  Sticks  and  Stuff  found  in 
hollow  Willows  j  and  if  the  Mould 
want  binding,  a  little  loamy  Earth  ^ 
Then  let  the  too  thick  and  extrava¬ 
gant  Roots  be  cut  a  little,  cfpeciafjy 
at  bottom  5  and  let  your  Plant,  but 
not  coo  deep.  If  you  fee  caufe  to 
form  the  Heads  of  your  Trees,'*  by 
cutting  off  any  conlidet;able  Branch,' 
cover  the  Wound  or  Amputation 
with  a  mixture  of  Bees  wax,  Turpen¬ 
tine,  and  Rofin  ;  of  the  two  firft  each 
an  ounce,  and  of  the  other,  two  \ 
to  which  a  little  Tallow  may  be  ad* 
ded  j  Then  fettle  the  Whole  with  a 
temperately  enrich’d  Water,  (impreg¬ 
nated  with  Neats  and  Sheeps-dung, 
fet  and  flirred  in  the  Sun  a  few 
days  before)  and  that  gradually,  ha¬ 
ving  before  put  fome  Rubbifh  of 
Lime-ftones,  Pebbles,  Shells,  Fag- 
got-fpray,  or  the  like,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Cafes,  to  make  the  moiflure 
paffage,  and  keep  the  Earth  loofe, 
for  fear  of  rotting  the  Fibres  :  That 
done,  fet  your  Trees  in  the  (hade 
for  a  Fortnight,  and  afterwards  ex- 
pofe  them  to  the  bun,  but  yet  fhel- 
ter'd  with  the  gentle  fhade  of  fome 
Trees,  or  a  Paliffado  thin  Hedge, 
and  Curtain  drawn  before  them, which 
may  now  and  then  be  fprinkled  with 
Water,  as  Seamen  do  their  Sails. 

Asforfuch  Houfed  Plants  as  you 
do  not  think  requiiite  to  take  out, 
give  them  now  and  then  alfo  frefh 
Earth  on  tile  Surface,  inflead  of 
fome  of  the  old,  about  an  hands 
depth,  or  the  like,  and  loofen  the 
reft  with  a  Fork,  without  wounding 
the  Roots.  It  ig  neceffary  this  Earth 
fhould  be  of  an  excellent  rich  Soil, 
fuch  as  is  throughly  confumed,  and 
1  i  4  will 
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Will  (iff,  that  it  may  foak  in  the 
virtue  and  comfort  the  Plant ;  they 
mu  ft  be  like  wile  brufhed  arid  cleared 
from  the  Duff  contrafied  during 
their  inciofure :  I f  they  be  not  trani' 
planted  or  removed  about  the  middle 
of  the  month,  the  furface  of  die 
Earth  about  an  inch  or  two  deep, 
is  to  be  taken  off,  and  Cow-dung 
of  the  laft  Year’s  preparing  put  in 
the  room  of  it,  covering  it  over 
with  the  fame  Mould-'  The  Curious 
upon  this  occafton,  fhouid  be  always 
furnifh’d  with  a  plentiful  flock  of 
old  Neats-dung,  well  air’d  and 
flirred  for  two  years  ;  with  three 
parts  of  which,  one  of  the  bottom 
of  the  Tanners-Pit,  and  fome  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  light  under-turf  Mould, 
they  will  be  provided  with  an  in¬ 
comparable  Compoft,  not  only  for 
their  Orange  trees,  but  even  for  all 
other  forts  of  Greens  .•  However, 
where  a  Natural  Earth  is  to  be  found 
with  an  Eye  of  Loom  in  it,  mixing 
it  with  a  well  confirmed  Horfe-dung, 
and  fomething  that  is  of  a  drying 
Quality,  fuch  as  the  Afhes  Of  Sea- 
Coal  in  a  due  proportion,  to  keep  it 
loofe  and  from  cloying  ;  you  need 
feek  for  nothing  more  :  Neither  is 
much  required  to  trim  the  Roots, 
unlefs  they  be  found  exceedingly 
matted  and  {haggling,  or  too  much 
5oofe  trafh  put  at  the  bottom  of  their 
Cales^  but  ir  were  good  to  remove 
them  once  in  three  or  four  Years  in¬ 
to  larger  ones  if  they  profper :  The 
hefl  flze  of  Cafes  is  of  fixteen  In¬ 
ches,  the  middle  fort  of  two  Foot, 
and  the  largeft  near  a  Yard  Diame¬ 
ter,  fupported  from  the  Ground  by 
Knobs  or  Feet  of  four  Inches.  ■  Car¬ 
nations  and  Gilltflowers  are  fhaded 
-*fler  mid-day  about  this  feafon  : 
Clove  Gilliflowers  may  be  likewife 
lowed  at  full  Moon,  and  Stock^GiUi- 
flowers  well  planted  in  Beds  about 
die  fame  time.  You  rauft  continue 
to  water  Crows-feet  ;  Amaranthfto's 
are  to  be  tranfplanted  forth,  where 
you  would  have  them  fland  ;  and 
for  Antirrhinum  or  Calves-fflCHit,  it 
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may  be  fown  or  fet.  What  Antemo- 
ny  Seed  is  ripe  Ihould  be  gather’d, 
it  good,  and  prefer ved  dry  ;  Angle 
ones  may  be  planted  :  Jafmin  is  to  be 
pruned  ciofe  within  half  an  Inch,  and 
the  Stalks  of  fuch  as  are  dry’d  taken 
up,  covering  what  lie  expofed  to  the 
Sun  and  Showers  ;  and  if  any  be 
found  cankered,  they  mu  A  be  imme- 
diately  buried  in  die  Earth  again  be¬ 
fore  they  are  dry,  ’tis  the  beft  cure. 

This  month  prefen ts  us  wid\  an 
infinite  number  of  all  forts  of  flowers, 
luch  as  Tulips,  Stock- gilliflowers  of 
all  colours,  j? rimrofes  both  deep  and 
and  pale  blew,  Mufures,  Daifles, 
Flames,  fpving  Honey  fuckles,  Rofes 
of  Geldabond,  Tingle  Anemonies, 
{ingle  and  double  NarfijJus  s,  Peonies, 
both  of  the  Flefh,  or  Gtarngtion,  and 
of  the  very  red  colour  like  th ePerfian 
Lilly,  Bee- flowers ,  Star* flowers' Julians, 
yellow  Trefoil  growing  on  a  Shrub, 
Mangolds,  Sedums ,  Muskets,  white • 
Stock  Gilliflowers,  Columbines ,  Plum¬ 
ed  or  Panached  Jacinths,  yellow-Mar- 
tagons ,  and  a  multitude  more. 

MAY- BUT  TER;  during  this 
month,  before  Butter  is  fettled,  a 
lump  of  it  may  be  laved,  to  be  puc 
into  a  Veflel,  and  fo  fet  in  die  Sun 
for  the  fpace  of  that  Month  ;  which 
will  make  it  exceeding  toveraiga  and 
Medicinal  for  Wounds, Strains,  Aches, 
and  the  like  Giievances. 

M  A  Y-F  L  Y,  an  Infeft  fo  call’d  be- 
caufe  it  is  bred  in  the  Month  of  May, 
of  the  Water-cricket,  which  creeping 
out  of  the  River,  turns  to  a  Fly  .* 
It  ufuajly  lyes  under  Stones  near  the 
15 inks,  and  is  a  good  Bait  for  fome 
fort  of  Fifh. 

1  o  M  A  Y  L  Hawks  fin  Valconry ) 
is  to  pinaion  their  Wings. 

MAZE  in  a  Garden ,  a  Place  arti¬ 
ficially  made  with  many  turnings  and 
windings.  y 

MEAD,  a  pleafant  Drink  made 
of  Honey  and  Water  :  In  order  to 
prepare  one  of  the  befl  forts  of  ir, 
i4  Take  twelve  Gallons  of  Water, 
4t  and  flip  in  the  whites  of  fix  Eggs  ; 

“  mix  them  well  with  the  Water, 

“  and 
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a  an{i  Twenty  pound  of  good  Ho-  I  alone,  becaufe  it  more  readily  pafles 
u  ney  .  let  the  Liquor  boil  an  hour,  to  the  Roots  of  the  Grafs,  and  for 
6 ‘  and  when  boil'd  add  Cinnamon,  pirporates  with  the  Barth  ;  But 
«  Ginger,  Cloves,  Mace,  and  a  little  j  the  bed  Manure  for  Meadows  is  the 
«  Rofemary  ;  As  foon  as  ’tis  cold,  put  Bottom  of  Hay-mows  and  Hay-ftacks, 
a  a  fpoonfui  of  Yeft  to  it,  and  Tun  upon  Account  of  the  Mould  ’tis 
cc  it  up,  keeping  the  Veffel  fill’d  as  eompofed  of,  and  the  Hay-feed ’tis 
It  works  $  when  it  has  done  work-  mingled  with,  that  will  both  im- 
ing,  (lop  it  up  clofe,  and  when  fine  prove  the  Land,  and  increafe  the 
Bottle  it  for  ufe.  See  Hydromel  and  Grafs ;  for  which  reafon  due  care 
Metbe<rlin.  I  0Llght  to  be  taken  not  to  mix  any 

MEADOW  or  MEADOW-  Hay-feed  with  the  Dung-hills  you 
GROUND,  Land  that  yields  good  defign  for  Corn-ground;  btcaufe  it 
ftoreof  Grafs,  for  Pafture  or  Hay.  is  apt  to  breed  Grafs  and  Weeds  on 
As  for  the’  choice  of  Places  pro-  them, 
per  for  Meadows,  too  much  or  1  As  to  Meadow- Grounds  over- 
too  little  Water  is  almoft  equally  I  flowed  by  Sea-breaches ;  though 
prejudicial  to  them  ;  fo  that  the  I  Salt  moderately  ufed  is  a  very  great 
beft  Land3  for  Pafture  are  either  I  Improvement  of  frefii  Lands,  yet 
fuch  as  lye  low  ,  or  hanging  too  much  kills  all  forts  of  Plants. 
Grounds,  or  any  rich  foil  that  has  Having  therefore  dop'd  your  Brea- 
a  moift  bottom,  efpecially  where  ches  ;  let  Trenches  be  made,  and 
any  Rivulet,  little  Brook  or  fome  draw  the  Salt-water  off,  as  foon  as 
running  Spring  may  be  brought  is  poffible,  into  fome  low  Place, 
over  it,  and  where  there  is  a  I  where  by  an  Engine  or  otherwife, 
Defcent  in  the  Meadow,  that  the  j  it  may  be  call  over  the  Bank  into 
Water  may  not  lodge  too  long  on  the  Sea,  or  inco  fome  Wafte-Ground ; 
its  furface  :  Thefe  Meadows  are  1  unlefs  it  be  fo  fmall  a  Quantity,  as 
much  better  than  thofe  fituate  by  J  the  fun  will  dry  up.  Then  lay  as 
great  Rivers,  where  Crops  are  of-  much  frefh  Mould  upon  it  as  you 
ten  loft.  The  word  quality  of  can  t<^  abate  the  Saltnefs  of  the 
Up-land  Meadows  is,  that  they  J  Earth  ;  ploughing  it  three  or  four 
heed  frequent  mending  or  Peed- 1  Years  to  let  the  Air  and  Rains  into 
ing  which  the  other  never  do  ;  1  the  Lands  to  frefhen  it. 
but*  then  the  Hay  of  the  former  is  The  beft  of  thefe  Grazing  Grounds 
a  great  deal  finer  than  that  of  the  are  commonly  flocked  with  the  lar- 
Low  land.  '  j  ge^  Oxen,  Cows,  and  Sheep,  the 

The  Improvement  of  thefe  Lands  middle  fort  with  a  leffer  Size,  and 
is  much  the  fame  with  that  of  j  the  more  barren  with  Sheep  alone ; 
the  Arable,  only  ’tis  obfervable  that  the  rocky  with  Goats,  and  die  worft 
as  Dung  thrown  on  plough’d  Ground  with  Rabbets :  For  nothing  is  more 
is  ufually  let  in  with  Harrows  ;  1  prejudicial  to  the  Farmer,  than  the 
fo  that  which  is  laid  on  Pafture  j  flocking  of  his  Land,  with  Cattel 
Ihould  be  well  harrow’d  in  with  I  chat  are  larger  than  it  will  bear, 
a  great  Bufh,  or  with  a  Gate  ftuck  MEADOW-SAFFRON,  (in 
full  of  Bufhes  ;  and  that  all  Dung  Latin  Colchicum)  a  Plant  of  which 
defigned  for  Meadow-Land  muft  I  there  are  feveral  forts  worth  colleft- 
be  fpread  over  it  in  Winter,  diat  ing,  i.  The  party-coloured  Meadow- 
the  Rain  may  walh  the  Fatnefs  1  Saffron,  like  the  Crocm's,  confiding 
thereof  into  the  Roots  of  the  Grafs,  I  of  fix  Leaves,  fome  of  which  are 
before  the  Sun  dries  it  away.  Ma-  I  white,  others  of  a  pale  purple  co¬ 
ny  recommend  fome  part  of  Mauld,  lour,  fome  half  white  and  half  pur- 
mixed  with  Dung  rather  than  pung  pie,  with  feveral  Chives  in  the  mid- 
i  \  "  -  -  -  •  \  -  dle> 
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die :  At  Spring  the  Leaves  are  large, 
long  and  green,  from  the  middle 
whereof  appear  the  Seed-Veflels,  con-' 
tain ing  brown  Seeds  ;  the  Root  like 
Tulips,  bat  larger,  having  a  long 
Eminence  at  bottom,  whence  its  Fi¬ 
bres  fhoot  into  the  Ground.  2.  The 
variegated  Meadow-Saffron,  pale  blufh, 
and  deep  purple  Leaved  y  another  of 
3  fadder  purple,  g.  T  lie  variegated 
Meadow-Saffron,  called  Agrippina,  is 
of  la  later  Difcovery,  white  and  red 
griped  like  a  Tulip,  4.  Checkered 
Meadow  Saffron  of  Naples ,  has  deep 
purpiifh  red  Flowers,  checkered  like 
a  Fritillary.  The  checkered  'Mea¬ 
dow-Saffron  of  Chio ,  of  a  pale  purple 
colour,  thick-fpotted  and  checkered 
with  blewiOi  purple,  fmall;  but  beau¬ 
tiful  Flowers  ;  the  Root  fmall  and 
tender.  6.  The  double  Meadow-Saf¬ 
fron,  in  colour  like  the  common  one, 
but  very  double,  and  of  a  pale  pur¬ 
ple  5  as  there  is  another  double  one 
of  a  deeper  purple.  7*  The  double 
variegated  Meadow-Saffron ,  fome  of 
whofe  Leaves  aredriped,  and  garded 
with  white  upon  the  pale  Blufh. 

3.  The  greateft  double  Meadow-Saf¬ 
fron  of  a  pale  purplifh  blufh  Colour, 
spreading  open  and  furpalfing  any  of 
the  double  kind. 

The  Roots  of  thefe  things  being 
fet  about  the  end  of  Auguf,  or  be: 
gining  01- September,  will  luddenly 
put  forth  Fibres,  and  foon  after  Flow¬ 
ers,  being’  the  firft  blown  from  the 
Cime  of  the* fitting  of  the  dry  Roots 
of  all  others, "but  the  firft  party  co¬ 
loured,  and  that  of  Chio  flower  lad: 
They  are  eafily  fer,  the  Roots  lofin’g 
their  Fibres,  which  may  bo  taken  up 
ss  foon  as  the  green  Leaves  are  dried 
clown,  and  kept  out  of  the  Ground 
till  the  time  of  planting  ;  They’ll 
thrive  almod  in  any  Soil,  tho’  they 
affeid  moift  bed  ;  only  that  of  Chio 
mud  be  planted  in  a  very  warm  Place 
where  it  rtiay  have  the  benefit  of  the 
Sun,  and  be  fhelter’d  from  Frods, 
wet  and  cold  in  Winter,  whereof  it 
is  very  impatient. 
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MEAD  O  W-S  W  E  E  T  or 
MEAD-SWEET,  an  Herb  that 
grows  in  Meadows  with  crumpjed 
Leaves,  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the 
Elm  ‘  It  days  all  manner  of  Bleedings 
and  Vomiting,  and  makes  the  Heart 
light. 

M  E  A  K,  an  Indrument  to  mow  or 
hack  Peale,  Brake  &c. 

M  E  A  L,  Wheat  or  other  Grain 
that  is  ground. 

M  E  A  L-  R  E  N  T  S,  certain  Rents 
heretofore  given  in  Meal,  to  make 
food  for  the  Lords  Hounds,  by  fome 
Tenants  in  the  Honour  of Clun,  which 
are  dill  fo  calld,tho’  now  paid  inMoney 
MEALS  or  MALES,  the  Shelves 
or  Banks  of  Sand  on  the  Sea-cods 
of  Norfolk.  Whence  Ingom  Meals , 
die  Name  of  a  Sandy  Shore  in  Lin - 
colnfbir. 

MEALY  TREE  or  WILD-VINE, 
f  a  kind  of  Plant. 

MEAN,  the  middle  between  two 
Extremes,  either  in  Time  or  Dig¬ 
nity.  In  a  Law-fenfe,  the  Interim 
or  middle  time  ;  as  His  Afthn  was 
mean  betwixt  the  Dijfeizin  made  to 
him,  and  his  Recovery.  There  is  a 
alfo  a  Lord  Mean  or  Mefne  5  that  is 
a  Lord  of  a  Mannor  5  who  has  Te¬ 
nants  holding  of  him;  yet  he  him- 
felf  holds  of  a  fuperiour  Lord. 

MEANS,  Methods,  Ways  or 
Devices  to  compafs  an  end  or  do  a 
thing  :  Alfo  the  -Wealth  or  Edate 
that  any  Man  is  podeded  of. 

MEAR,  a  Balk  or  Furrow  in  a 
Field,  to  part  one  Man’s  Land  from 
another  ;  alfo  a  Mafhy  Ground  : 
And  Mear-pones,  are  Stones  fet  up 
for  Land-marks  or  Boundaries  in 
openFields. 

MEASE  or  MESE  of  Herrings , 
a  Meafure  containing  five  Hundred. 

MEAZLES,  a  Didemper  in 
Swine;  to  cure  which,  44  Take  a 

quart  of  the  olded  Wine  that  can 
“  be  got,  and  mingle  it  with  red 
tc  Oaker,  till  it  grow  thick,  adding 
“  a  Gallon  of  warm  fweet  Whay. 
After  the  Bead  has  been  fading  a 

Day 
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Day  and  a  "Night,  give  it  him  to 
Drink.  For  other  Remedies  in  this 
Cafe,  See  Hog. 

MEDIC  K-F  ODDER,  See 

Saint  Voin. 

M E  P  L E  R-T  REE,  is  railed 
by  grafting  on  a  Pear-tree,  Crab-tree, 
White-thorn,  or  Service-tree  5  where 
the  laft  is  the  beft,  and  the  White¬ 
thorn  by  much  the  word.  The  com¬ 
mon  Ertglijh  Medlar  is  blit  final],  but 
the  great  Dutch  one  is  the  bed,  and 
a  good  Bearer  ;  It  that  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Ray  to  be  without  Stones  could 
be  got,  it  would  be  a  great  piece  of 
Curiofity,  and  worth  planting. 

The  Fruit  of  this  Tree,  when 
rotten-ripe  is  grateful  to  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  and  is  beft  after  Meals  coclofe 
up  thd  Mouth  of  it  ;  yet  Medlars 
being  much  eaten,  breed  Melancholy 
but  the  Stones  beat  to  Powder,  and 
drank  in  White-wine  are  reputed 
good  for  Gravel  in  the  Kidneys  or 
or  Bladder. 

MELICOTON  Y  or  MELO- 
COTOON,  a  fort  of  yellow 
Peach. 

M  E  L I L  O  T,  an  Herb  with  round 
Leaves  and  (lender  Branches :  It 
ripens  Sores,  foftens,  and  eafes  Pain  ; 
being  commonly  us’d  for  thofe  pur- 
pofes  in  Plaifters  and  Poultiffes. 

MELLIT;a  dry  Scab  that  grows 
upon  the  Heel  of  a  Horfe’s  Fore¬ 
feet,  and  is  cured  in  this  manner  : 
«6  Take  of  ordinary  Honey  half  a 
“  pint,  and  black  Soap  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  ;  Mingle  them  well  ; 
adding  four  or  five  fpoonfuls  of 
*  Vinegar,  and  as  much  ABum  fine- 
“  ly  beat  and  foaked  in  a  Hens  Egg, 
with  two  fpoonfuls  of  fine  Flower. 
Mix  all  very  well  together  5  and 
having  clipped  away  the  Hair,  apply 
it  plaifter-wife,  fo  far  as  the  Sor- 
rancegoes;  let  it  fo  remain  for  five 
days  ;  Then  take  it  away,  and  wafh 
all  the  Leg,  Foot  and  Sorrance, 
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Still  remember  whenever  the  Sor® 
ranee  is  Drefted,  to  take  off  the 
Scab,  or  whatever  crufty  fubftance 
may  be  on  the  Place,  and  to  wafh 
it  very  clean. 

MELONS,  or  MUSK-ME¬ 
LONS,  (as  they  are  ufually  call’d^, 
from  their  pleafant  feent)  are  a. 
Fruit  railed  for  pleafure  in  the 
Summer-time,  and  diftinguifh’d  by 
feveral  names  ;  but  thofe  moft  ufu¬ 
ally  known,  are  the  Large-ribbed 
Melon ,  and  the  Jmall  round  Melon . 
The  Seeds  being  firft  fteeped  in 
Milk  for  24  hours,  are  fown  in  Fe¬ 
bruary  at  the  Full  of  the  Moon  in 
an  Hot-bed  prepared  in  this  manner; 
a  warm  Place  is  to  be  provided 
fee ur’d  from  all  Winds,  by  being  en- 
clofed  with  a  Pale  or  Hedge  made 
of  Reed  or  Straw,  about  fix  or 
feven  foot  high,  of  fuch  diftance  and 
capacity  as  your  occafions  require  ; 
Within  this  Inclofure  a  Bed  about 
two  or  three  foot  in  heigh c  and 
three  foot  over,  may  be  railed  of 
new  Horfe-dung  that  is  fix,  eight, 
or  ten  days  old  ;  treading  it  hard 
down  on  the  top,  being  made  level, 
and  edged  round  with  Boards ; 
After  that  lay  fine  Mould  about  three 
or  four  inches  thick ;  and  when  the 
extreme  heat  of  the  Bed  is  over, 
(which  may  be  known  by  thrufttng 
in  your  Finger)  plant  the  Seeds  as 
you  think  fit,  and  fee  up  Forks  four 
or  five  Inches  above  the  Bed,  to  Tup- 
port  a  Frame  made  of  Sticks,  and 
covered  with  Straw,  to  defend  the 
Seeds  and  Plants  from  cold  and  wet.* 
Only  in  a  warm  day,  the  Covering 
may  be  open’d  for  an  hour  before 
Noon,  and  an  hour  after  •  and 
when  they  are  come  up,  they  muft 
be  covered  with  Glaffes,  having 
room  for  a  little  Air  near  the 
Ground. 

Towards  the  end  of  April,  the 
Melon- Plants  are  removed  out  of  the 
Hot-bed  into  the  Beds  where  they 
are  to  grow  all  Summer  ;  which. 
Beds,  or  at  leaft  fome  large  holes  in 
fill’d  with  very  rich 
Mould  , 


with  Broth  of  powder’d  Beef  after¬ 
wards  rope  up  his  Legs  with  Thumb- 
bands  of  fofc  Hay,  wet  in  the  fame 
Liquor,  and  he  will  be  found,  |  them,  are  to  be 
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KlouU  ;  the  bed  time  for  this  work 
Is  in  an  Evening  after  a  fair  Day, 
when  they  muft  be  water’d  and  de¬ 
fended  from  the  Sun  and  Cold  for 
three  or  four  days  together  3  They 
may  be  covered  when  grown  large 
With  Glafs-bells,  or  fquare  Cafes  of 
Cilafs  made  on  purpofe,  which  thou  Id 
i>e  kept  clofe  at  night,  with  fome 
admiffion  of  Air  under  the  Glafs,  or 
at  the  top  in  the  day-time  :  T  he  \ 
X.eaves  mud  not  be  wet  in  watering  3 
and  a  Tile  may  be  placed  under  j 
each  Melon  that  it,  may  lie  the  wann¬ 
er  upon  it  3  the  lmall  (hoots  that 
draw  out  thp  Sap  of  the  modi  lead¬ 
ing  Branched,  are  to  be  nipt  off  3 
and  when  your  Fruit  is  grown  as 
big  as  Tennis-balls,  Ukewife  nip  off 
thefhoot  at  fome  diftance  beyond 
them,  and  they’ll  become  very  large. 
Melons  are  known  to  be  ripe,  when 
the  ftalk  leans  as  if  it  would  part 
from  the  Fruit,  when  they  begin  to 
gild,  and  grow  yellow  underneath, 
as  aifo  by  the  fragrant  fmell  they 
yield,  which  encreafes  more  as  they 
ripen  :  But  if  they  are  to  be  carried 
far,  it  is  necejfary  they  be  gathered 
when  they  begin  to  ripen.  Before 
they  are  eaten,  they  may  be  put  into 
a  Bucket  of  cold  Water,  which  will 
make  ’em  eat  cool  and  pleafant  3  as 
It  will  mend  a  Bottle  of  Wine  to  be 
let  in  hoc  Water.  The  Seeds  of 
the  moll  early  ripe,  ought  to  be 
preferved  3  and  thole  Seeds  that 
lodg’d  on  die  Sunny  fide  of  the  Me¬ 
lon,  are  to  be  preferred  before  the 
red. 

Melons  are  very  refrefhing,  cleanfe 
the  Body,  provoke  Urine,  take  away 
Third,  and  excite  the  Appetite  3 
but  being  Windy,  they  caufe  the 
Belly-ach  $  and  by  reafon  of  their 
cold  nature,  are  hard  digeftion  : 
They  are  not  therefore  to  be  eaten 
with  an  empty  Stomach 3  and  the 
proper  time  to  ufe  them,  is  after  the 
eating  of  old  Cheefe,  falted  Meats, 

MERCURIAL  OINT- 
M  E  N  T  3  It  fometimes  happens  in 
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the  cure  of  Uorfes-Leggs  which  are 
Swollen,  that  the  Humours  being 
ftopt,  are  condens’d  upon  the  Flelh, 
and  grow  hard  by  degrees,  fo  as  it 
is  impoffible  to  reftore  fhem  to  their 
natural  Shape  and  foundnefs,  with¬ 
out  fome  powerful  -  Refolvent,  for 
which  tins  Ointment  being  one  of 
the  beft  is  thus  prepared.  Put 
“  half  a  pound  of  crude  Mercury  or 
44  Quick  Silver,  with  four  Ounces 
41  of  Powder  of’  Brimftone  into  a 
44  Mortar  3  and  incorporate  them 
“  with  the  PefUe,  till  the  Quick- 
44  Silver  be  kill’d  3  then  adding  a 
4C  pound  of  Tallow,  mix  all  and 
44  make  an  Ointment  :  At  firft  fliave 
away  the  Hair  as  clofe  as  you  can, 
and  afterwards  rub  die  Part  with  a 
Surfingle  till  it  grow  hoc,  without 
making  it  raw  $  that  done,  apply 
the  Ointment,  holding  a  red  hot 
Iron  bar  near  the  place,  to  make  it 
link  in  the  deeper  5  Laftly  wrap  the 
Parc  about  with  a  Hogs  Bladder, 
and  lay  a  Cover  over  that,  bind  ing 
on  the  Dreffing  with  a  piece  of  Lift, 
and  not  with  a  Cord,  which  would 
leave  a  Mark  or  Impreffion  :  Renew 
the  application  as  before,  every 
forty  eight  Hours,  but  omit  rubbing 
with  the  Sirlingle.  This  Remedy 
feidom  difappoints  Expe&atlon, 
for  the  particles  of  the  Mercury  are 
fubtii  enough  to  pierce  thro’  and  dif- 
folve  inveterate  hard  fwellings ;  fuch 
as  thole  that  remain,  after  the  Dry¬ 
ing  up  of  Scabs,  Pains  and  other 
filthy  Sores  3  but  if  the  Leggs  be 
Swollen  and  Gouty  after  a  Farcin, 
or  if  the  Horfebe  old  and  the  Swell¬ 
ing  very  oblUnate  3  ’tis  in  vain  to 
attempt  the  Cure,  which  in  this 
cafe  is  abfolutely  impoffible. 

All  forts  of  Vermin  may  alfo  be 
deftroy’d,  by  rubbing  the  Part  where 
they  are  bred  with  this  Ointment  3 
and  the  fame  may  be  fuccesfully  us’d 
for  the  anointing  of  Bed  fteds  that 
are  apt  to  harbour  Buggs  3  and  even  to 
raife  a  Salivation,  in  Veneral  Di- 
ftempers, 
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MiLRlO  NE  Tfi  SHIRE,  a  iftari- 
frm  County  in /Norths ales  ^  bound¬ 
ed  Northward  by  the  Counties  of 
Carnarvon  and  Denbigh,  Southward 
by  Cardiganshire,  on  the  Eaft  by  Mon- 
gomeryprire,  and  on  the  Weft  by  the 
Irip)  Sea.  It  contains  $ocooo  A- 
cres  of  Ground,-  and  about  2 $90 
Houles.  The  Air  may  be  wholfome, 
but  ’ti-s  a  mountainous,  barren,  and 
unpleafant  Country,-  having  nothing 
of  value,  but  Cattle.  There  are  in 
it  five  Market- Towns,  but  all  very 
inconfiderable  5  this  County  there¬ 
fore  fends  only  one  Member  to  Par¬ 
liament,  who  is  the  Knight  of  the 
Shire  ;  whereas  there  is  no  other 
County  in  the  Kingdom  has  lels 
than  two, 

MERLIN,  a  fort  of  Hawk,  the 
lea  ft  of  all  Birds  of  Prey,  which  re- 
fembles  the  Haggard-falcon  in  plume, 
as  alfo  in  the  fear  of  the  Foot,  Beak 
and  Tallons,  and  is  much  like  her 
in  Conditions.  If  fhe  be  well 
mann’d,  lur’d,  and  carefully  look’d 
after,  fhe  will  prove  an  excellent 
Hawk  ;  their  flight  is  fwifter,  and 
they  natuially  fly  at  Partridge, 
Thrufh,  and  Lark  ;  But  {he  is  a 
very  bufie  and  unruly  Bird,  and 
therefore  fpecial  care  muft  be  had  of 
her,  left  The  unnaturally  eat  off  her 
own  Feet  and  Talons,  as  they  have 
often  been  found  to  do  ;  upon  which 
account,  they  ought  not  to  be  mew¬ 
ed,  or  intermewed,  becaufe  in  the 
mewing  they  often,  fpoii  themfelves. 
But  farther  this  Hawk  is  wonderouf- 
ly  venturelome  for  fhe’ll  fly  at  Birds 
as  big  and  bigger  than  herfelf, 
with  fuch  eagernefs,  as  to  purfue 
them  even  to  a  Town  or  Village  ; 
but  if  you  would  fly  her  at  a  Par¬ 
tridge,  chufe  the  For  male,  which 
is  the  Female,  for  the  Jack  is  not 
worth  the  training. 

But  tho’  the  Merlin  be  accounted 
an  Hawk  of  the  Fift,  yet  fhe  may  be 
brought  to  take  much  delight  in 
the  Lure;  When  you  have  made 
her  come  to  the  Lure,  fo  as  (he  will 
patiently  endure  the  Hood,  you 
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ftiotdd  make  her  a  train  with  a 
Partridge  5  if  fhe  foot  and  kill  it* 
rewaid  her  well :  Then  fly  her  at 
the  wild  Partridge  5  and  if  fhe 
take  or  make  it  at  firft  or  fecond 
flight,  being  retrieved  by  the  Spa¬ 
niels,  feed  her  upon  it  with  a  rea- 
fonable  gorge ;  chearing  her  in  fuch 
a  manner  with  the  Voice,  that  fhe 
may  know  it  another  time :  But  if 
fhe  do  not  prove  hardy  at  fecond  or 
third  Train,  fhe  will  be  good  for 
nothing. 

When  your  Merlin  is  throughly 
mann’d  and  made  gentle  5  1  fay,, 
when  fhe  is  reclaim’d,  you  may  car¬ 
ry  her  into  the  Fields  ;  where, 
having  found  a  Lark  or  Linnet,  ges 
as  near  as  may  be  into  the  wind 
to  the  Bird ;  and  as  foon  as  the 
Bird  rifes  from  the  Ground,  un°» 
hood  your  Caft  of  Merlins ,  and  caft 
them  off ;  For  you  muft  know  they 
affedF  to  fly  in  company ;  beAdes* 
’tis  a  greater  delight  to  the  Spe£ta- 
tors,  to  fee  them  fly  together  $ 
where  they  may  obferve  one  climb¬ 
ing  to  the  tnountee  above  the  Lark* 
and  the  other  lying  low  for  her  beft 
advantage  5  when  they  have  beae 
down  the  Lark,  let  them  feed  a  lit¬ 
tle  thereon.  But  there  is  a  fort  o£ 
Larks,  called  Cut  Larks,  which  'tfs 
not  advifeable  for  the  Falconer  t© 
let  them  fly  at ;  for  tho5  they  d© 
not  mount  as  the  long-fpiirHd  Lark 
does,  yet  their  flying  liraight  for¬ 
wards  endangers  the  Ms  of  the 
Hawk,  without  Paftime  or  Pleafure. 

MES LIN,  See  Maflin. 

MET,  a  Country- word  for  a 
Strike  or  Bufhel. 

METEORS,  certain  imperfefF- 
Iy  mixt  Bodies,  that  confift  of  Va¬ 
pours  drawn  up  into  the  middle 
Region  of  the  Air,  and  fet  out  in 
different  Forms ;  as  Rain,  Hail, 
Snow,  Wind,  Thunder  and  Light¬ 
ning,  Blazing-Stars;  Sec.  The  Term 
is  deriv’d  from  die  Greek  Word  Mo* 
teors  i.  e.  high  or  lofty,  becadie  for 
die  moft  part,  they  appear  to  be 
high  in  the  Air,  and  tliefe  are  edduv 

’  A '  v  v 
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Airy,  fiery  or  Watery.  Airy  Meteor s, 
are  thofe  that  are  bred  of  flatuous 
and  Spirituous  Exhalations  or  Va¬ 
pours,  as  Winds,  &c.  Fiery  Mete¬ 
ors,  are  fuch  as  confift  of  a  fat  ful- 
phureous  kindled  Smoak,  of  which 
there  are  feveral  kinds  }  as  Ignis  fa - 
tuns,  commonly  call’d  Will  with  a 
Wifp  }  Draco  -volant,  or  the  Plying 
Dragon,  Trabs ,  or  the  Beam  5 
Thunder  and  Lightning,  &c. 
Watery  Meteors,  are  made  up  of 
Vapoufs  or  Watery  Particles  fepa- 
rated  from  each  other  by  means  of 
f  Hear,  and  varioufly  modify’d  or 
fafhion’d  }  as  Dew,  Hail,  Rain, 
Snow,  &C.  For  a  particular  De- 
fcription  of  thefe  Meteors  fee  in 
their  refpefrive  ffeads. 

METHEGLIN,  a  delicious 
Xiquor  prepared  out  of  Honey,  be¬ 
ing  one  of  the  mod  pleafant  and  ge¬ 
neral  Drinks  the  Northern  parr  of 
Europe  affords,  and  was  in  ufe  among 
the  Ancient  Inhabitants  that  dwelt 
in  thofe  cold  Climates.  There  are 
divers  ways  of  making  it,  and  fe¬ 
veral  green  Plants  are  prefcrib’d  to 
be  ufed  }  fuch  as  Sweet-brier-Leaves, 
Thyme,  Rofemary,  c trc.  which  yet 
are  nor  to  be  taken  green  by  them 
that  intend  to  make  a  lively  quick 
and  brisk  Liquor }  green  and  raw 
Herbs  dulling  and  flatting  the  Spi¬ 
rits  of  the  Liquor  to  which  they  are 
added  }  neither  will  any  green 
Herb  yield  its  virtue  fo  eafily.,  as 
when  dry  :  But  Spice  and  aroma- 
tick  Herbs  are  very  necdfary  to  add 
a  flavour  to  the  Metheglin ,  and  a- 
bate  its  too  lufcious  tafte.  Take 
therefore  Live  Honey  which  naturally 
runs  from  the  Combs,  (that  from 
Swarms  of  die  fame  year  is  the 
bed)  and  put  fo  much  of  it  into 
dear  Spring-water,  that  when  the 
Honey  is  diffolved  throughly,  an 
Egg  will  not  fink  to  the  bottom, 
but  eafily  fwim  up  and  down  there¬ 
in  5  then  let  the  Liquor  boil  in  a 
Brafs  or  rather  Copper  Veflel,  for 
about  an  hour’s  time  or  more,  and 
by  that  time  the  Egg  fwirns  above 
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the  Liquor  about  the  breadth  of  a 
Groat,  let  it  cool :  Next  morning  i£ 
may  be  barrel’d  up  }  adding  to  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  1 5  Gallons, 44  an  ounce  of 
“  Ginger, half  an  ounce  of  Cinnamon, 
u  Cloves  and  Mace  of  each  an  ounce, 
44  all  grody  pounded}  for  if  beat  fine, 
it  will  always  float  in  the  Metheglin , 
and  make  it  foul  ;  and  if  they  be  put 
in  while  it  is  hot,  die  Spice  will  lofe 
their  Spirits  :  A  fmall  fpoonful  of 
of  Yeft  may  alfo  be  added  at  the 
Bung- hole,  to  encreafe  the  Work¬ 
ing  ;  but  it  mud  not  be  left  to  dand 
too  cold  ac  the  did,  that  being  a 
principal  impediment  to  its  Fermen¬ 
tation.  As  foon  as  it  has  done 
working,  dop  it  up  dole,  and  Jet 
it  dand  for  a  month,  then  draw  It 
off  into  Bottles,  which  if  fet  in  3 
Refrigeratory,  will  become  a  mod 
pleafant  vinous  Liquor,  and  the 
longer  ’tis  kept,  the  better  it  will 
be.  By  the  floating  of  the  Egg  you 
may  judge  of  its  flrength  and  it 
may  be  made  more  or  lefs  drong  ac 
pleafure,  by  the  addition  of-more 
Honey  or  more  Water,  and  by  long 
boiling  it  is  render’d  more  pleafant 
and  durable.  It  ought  to  be  obfer- 
ved,  tliat  when  the  Metheglin  is 
boiling,  ’tis  not  neceffary  to  fcum 
it,  for  the  fcum  being  left  behind, 
will  be  of  ufe  and  an  help  to  the 
Fermentation,  and  makes  the  Li¬ 
quor  afterwards  become  more  clear  • 
fo  that  it  unites  again,  as  is  com¬ 
monly  believed. 

METHEGLIN  WHITE:To 
make  this  fort  of  Liquor,  44  Take 
44  Sweet-marjoram,  Sweet-brier-buds, 
44  Violets,  and  Straw-berry-leaves, 
46  of  each  an  handful  }  the  fame 
44  quantity  of  double  Violet-flowers, 
4C  if  they  can  be  got}  broad  Thyme, 
•4  Borage  and  Agrimony,  of  each 
44  an  handful }  three,  or  four  tops 
44  of  Rofemary  }  the  Seeds  of  Car- 
<c  raways,  Coriander,  and  Fennel, 
44  of  each  two  fpoonfuls,  and  three 
4t  or  four  blades  of  large  Mace  .* 
Let  all  thefe  Ingredients  boil  in 
eight  Gallons  0?  Running-water, 

three 
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thre*  quarters  of  an  Hour  ;  fcum 
and  ftrain  the  Liquor,  and  being 
lake-warm,  put  as  much  of  the  beft 
Honey  thereto  as  will  make  it  bear 
an  Egg  the  breadth  of  a  Six- pence 
above  the  Water;  then  boil  it  again 
as  long  as  any  fcum  will  rife,  and 
let  it  cool ;  When  aimoft  cold,  flip 
in  half  a  pint  of  new  Ale- y eft,  and 
after  it  has  work’d  till  you  perceive 
the  Yeft  to  fall,  Tun  it  up,  and 
fuffer  it  to  work  in  the  Cask,  till 
the  Y eft  has  done  riling,  filling  it 
up  every  day  w;ith  fome  of  the  fame 
Liquor,  and  flopping  it  up  ;  you 
are  alfo  to  p  ut  a  Big  in  with  a  fliced 
“  Nutmeg,  a  few  Cloves,  Mace, 
41  and  Cinnamon,  all  unbruifed,  and 
41  a  grain  of  Musk*  The  beft  time 
to  make  this  Metheglin  is  a  little  be¬ 
fore  Michaelmas  and  it  will  be  ex¬ 
cellent  to  drink  towards  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  Spring. 

MEW,  an  Herb  otherwife  call'd 
Spikenell  and  wild  'Dill ?  that  has  a 
Stalk  and  Leaves  like  Anis:  It  is 
good  to  expel  Wind,  and  to  force 
Urine,  as  alfo  for  Mother- fits,  Gripes 
&c. 

MEW,  a  place  where  a  Hawk 
is  fet  during  the  time  fhe  raifes  her 
Feathers  .*  Of  thefe  Mews  there  are 
two  forts  ;  one  at  large,  and  the 
other  at  ftock  and  ftone  ;  the  firft 
is  thus.  If  your  Room  be  lpacious, 
you  may  Mew  four  Falcons  at  once; 
each  Partition  conflfting  of  about 
twelve  Foot  Square,  and  as  much 
in  height,  with  two  Windows  two 
Foot  broad  ;  one  opening  to  the 
North  for  the  benefit  of  the  cold 
Air,  and  the  other  to  the  Eaft  for 
the  kindly  warmth  of  the  Sun  :  But 
at  the  Eaft  Window,  there  (hould 
be  a  Board  two  Foot  Broad,  even 
,  with  the  bottom  of  the  Window, 
with  a  Lafh  or  Ledge  round  about, 
in  the  middle  of  which  you  are  to 
fee  a  green  Turf,  with  good  ftore 
of  Gravel  and  Stones  upon  it,  that 
your  Hawk  may  take  diem  at  her 
pleafuee.  II  the  Falcon  be  a  great 
Bater;  let  her  Chamber  be  on  the 
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^Ground-floor,  cover’d  four  Fingers 
thick  with  Grafs,  Sand,  &e.  where 
you  are  to  fet  a  Stone  fpmewhac 
taper  about  a  Cubit  in  height,  on 
which  fhe  will  take  delight  to  fit, 
by  reafon  of  its  Coldnefs.  Make 
her  alfo  two  Perches,  at  each;  Win¬ 
dow,  to  refrefh  her  felf  as  Iho 
pleafes,  either  with  Heat  or  Cold. 

Now  for  the  time  of  Mewing,  ic 
fiiould  be  about  the  latter  end  o£ 
April ;  when  you  are  to  fet  down 
your  Hawks,  diligently  obferving 
whether  they  be  Loufie  or  not  5  foe 
which  Pepper  and  Scour  them  before 
you  eaft  them  into  die  Mew,  Every 
week  or  fortnight  fet  her  a  Bafon 
of  Water  to  bathe  in ;  and  when  Ihe 
has  done  take  ic  away  the  nighc 
following.  As  for  your  Mewv  ic 
muft  have  a  Portal  to  convey  in  the 
Hawk  5  with  a  Device  on  which  her 
meat  is  to  be  ferv’d  ;  and  you 
fliould  keep  one  fet  hour  in  Feed¬ 
ing,  for  fo  fhe  will  Mew  iooner  and 
better  •  when  fhe  has  fed  and  gorg¬ 
ed  herfelf,  remove  the  Slick  from 
die  Hawk  whereon  the  meat  was 
faften’d,  to  keep  her  from  dragging 
it  into  the  Mew. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  moft  I:al» 
coners  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  mewing  at  ftock  and  Stone, 
which  is  perform’d  in  the  following 
manner  :  Make  choice  of  a  Ground-: 
room  remote  from  noife  or  con- 
courfe  of  People  5  and  therein  fee 
a  Table  of  what  length  you  judge 
moft  convenient  for  die  number  of 
your  Falcons,  and  about  fix  foot  in 
breaddi,  with  thin  Boards  along 
die  fides  and  ends,  about  four  fin¬ 
gers  high  from  the  Surface  of  the 
Table,  which  fhould  ftand  upon 
Veflels  about  three  foot  high  from 
the  Ground  ;  Let  the  faid  Tabie 
be  cover’d  indifferently  thick  with 
great  Sand  mixt  with  fin  all  Pebbles; 
in  the  midft  whereof,,  place  a  Py- 
ramidical  Free-ftone  about  a  yard 
:in  height  to  which  tie  your  Fal¬ 
con,  or  Gerfalcon,  &e,  Then  taking 
!a  fmall  Cord  of  the  bignefs  of  a 
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ttoiv-ftring,  put  it  through  a  Ring 
or  Swivel,  and  bind  it  about  the 
ftone  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the 
Swivil  may  go  round  the  Stone 
without  let  or  hindrance,  and 
faften  the  Leafe  of  your  Hawk. 

And  here  ’tis  to  be  farther  obfer- 
ved,  that  if  you  Mew  more  than 
one  Hawk  in  one  Room,  you  tnuft 
fet  the  Stone  at  a  diftance,  that 
when  they  bate  they  may  not  crab 
one  another.  The  reafon  of  pla¬ 
cing  this  Stone  is,  bec'aufe  the  Fal¬ 
cons  delight  to  fit  on  it  for  cool- 
nefs-fake,  and  the  little  gravelly 
Stones  they  frequently  fwallow  to 
cool  themfeives  within  ^  the  Sand  is 
neceflfary  to  preferve  their  Feathers 
when  they  bate,  and  their  Mewets 
are  more  eafily  cleanfed  *  The  little 
Cord  with  the  Swivil  tied  about  the 
Stone,  is  to  keep  the  Hawk  from  in- 
fan  gling  when  fhe  bates,  beeaufe  the 
Ring  will  ftill  follow  her.  Laftly, 
5Tis  convenient  to  keep  your  Hawk 
hooded  all  the  Day,  except  only 
when  you  take  her  on  your  Fift 
to  feed  5  but  unhood  her  at  night ; 
and  left  any  accident  fhould  happen 
prejudicial  to  the  Hawk,  die  Falco¬ 
ner  ought  to  Lie  in  the  Mew, 

As  to  the  Mewing  of  the  Gofs- 
hawk,  in  a  more  particular  manner  ; 
when  you  have  flown  her,  or  the 
Tiercel,  Soar,  or  Haggard  till 
March ,  give  her  fome  Quarry  in  her 
food  ;  and  having  feen  her  clean 
from  Lice,  cut  off  die  Buttons  of 
her  Jefles,  and  throw  her  into  the 
Mew,  the  Perches  of  which  fhould 
be  lined  with  Canvafs  or  Cotton  $ 
and  there  feed  her  with  Pigeons,  or 
elfe  with  hot  Weather-Mutton  :  If 
about  the  beginning  of  OBober  you 
find  her  fair-mewed  and  hard- pen¬ 
ned,  give  her  Chickens,  Lamb,  or 
Calves-Hearcs,  for  about  twenty 
days  together,  to  fcour  her  5  make 
her  flice  out  the  filmy  fubftance  and 
gilt  of  her  Pannel,  and  enfeam  her  $ 
then  furnifh  her  with  Jeffes,  &c, 
again,  and  feel  her  for  two  or  three 
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days,  till  fhe  endure  the  Hood  pi? 
tiently. 

To  MEW, to  cry  like  a  Cat  ;alfo  to 
Moult  or  caft  the  Feathers,  as  Birds 
do  .-  to  fhed  the  Horns,  as  a  Stag 
does.  Now,  the  old  Hart  calls 
his  Horns  fooner  than  the  young, 
and  the  time  is  about  the  months 
of  February  and  March ;  But  here 
obferve,  if  you  Geld  a  Hart  before! 
he  has  a  Head,  he  will  never  bear 
any  ^  and  if  it  be  done  afterwards, 
he  II  never  mew  or  caft  his  Horns  * 
again  if  he  be  Gelded  when  be  has 
a  Velvet-Head,  it  will  ever  be  fo, 
without  fraying  or  burnifhing0 

Thefe  Animals  have  no  fooner 
Caft  their  Heads,  but  they  immedi¬ 
ately  withdraw  into  Thickets,  to 
hide  themfeives  in  fuch  convenient 
places  where  they  may  have  good 
Water  and  ftrong  Feeding  5  but 
young  Harts  never  betake  themfeives 
to  Thickets  till  they  have  born  their 
third  Head,  which  is  in  the  fourth 
year.  After  Mewing,  they  will  be¬ 
gin  to  button  in  March  of  April ; 
and  as  the  Sun  grows  ftrong,  and 
the  feafon  of  the  Year  puts  forward 
the  Crop  of  the  Earth  5  fo  will 
their  Heads  grow,  fo  as  to  be  fumm’d 
full  in  the  midft  of  June, 

MEZERION,  or  V&arf-Bay 
Tree,  rifes  according  to  its  Age 
from  One  to  two,  three  or  four  foot 
high  in  a  Bufii  full  of  branches, 
with  whitifh  round  pointed  Leaves, 
that  do  not  appear  till  the  Flowers 
^re  paft,  which  are  imaH,  four 
leav’d  and  chifter’d,  of  a  pale  Peach- 
colour  5  others  near  red,  and  a 
third  fort  milk-white,  and  fweet- 
feented :  They  are  fucceeded  by 
finall  Berries  when  ripe,  of  a  deli¬ 
cate  Red.  The  Berries  and  Seeds 
are  to  be  fown  in  good  light  Earth 
in  Boxes  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe, 
or  elfe  fuch  Earth  is  to  be  laid  un¬ 
der  thefe  fine  Shrubs  for  the  Seeds 
as  they  ripen  to  fall  into,  and  af- 
wards  they  fhould  be  covered  with 
the  fame  Mould  not  too  thick. 
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MICS  or  RATS,  are  very  in¬ 
jurious  to  Fields  where  Nurferies 
of  Trees  are  railed,  andto  Gardens 
where  Bean?,  Peafe,  iyc,  arefowa. 
The  read ie ft  w^y  to  deftroy  them 
is  to  let  an  earthen  Pot  in  the 
Ground,  about  haft  full  of  Water, 
and  to  co'/er  it  with  a  Board  that 
has  an  hole  in  the  middle  of  it; 
over  which,  Hawm  or  fuch-like 
Rubhifh  is  to  be  laid,  under  which 
the  Mice  feels  for  fhelter,  and  fbon 
find  their  Trap  to  receive  them;  to 
prevent  their  annoying  of  Houfes, 
Barns  and  Corn-Reek^;  the  nfual 
way  of  building  Reeks  of  Corn,  is 
on  Stave  11s  fet  oa  Stones,  which 
has  prov’d  fo  fucccefsful  in  fome 
places,  that  large  Edifies  are  built 
on  Stones,  which  fupply  the  defeat 
of  Barns,  being  covered  like  them  ; 
Granaries  may  be  built  in  the  lame 
manner:  Binnsor  Hatches  for  Corn 
may  be  plac’d  on  Pins,  like  the 
tother,  and  prove  fee ure  for  Corn 
againft  ihcfe  pernicious  Vermine,* 
but  caution  muft  be  used,  that  no 
Stick,  Ladder,  or  other  thing  bear 
againft  thefe  places,  left  the  Mice 
fhouJd  come  where  you  would  not 
have  them.  For  your  Flower-Gar- 
cless.  Aviary,  and  the  feviral 
Rooms  of  an  Houfe  infe$ed  with 
them*  Traps  may  be  fet  to  deftroy 
them;  Arfenic or  the  Root  of 
white  fteflebore  giver?  with  Sugsr, 
or  fuch  like  Cumppfition,  will  do 
their  Work,  but  thelaft  is  the  be  ft 
becaufe  it  deftreys  only  Rau  and 
Mkc.  v 

MIDDLESEX*  is  a  final!  inland 
County,  having  Hartforajhirg  on 
tha  'North,  Surrey  on  the  South, 
Ejfex  on  the  Eaft,  and  Hutffjvgham- 
Jbire  oa  the  Weft;  it’s  feparated 
from  Surrey  by  the  Ibamei,  from 
Ejfex  by  the  Lea,  and  from  Buck- 
ingbmfhirt  by  the  Coin}  ’Tis  call’d 
MUdLfix  from  its  Situation,  be¬ 
tween  the  fiaft-ABgfeand  the  Weft. 
Saxont;  being  in  length  from  ftaft 
to  Weft,  ftboui;  thirty  nine  njiLs, 
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add  fixteen  In  breadth  from  North 
to  South,  in  which  com  pals  of 
Ground  it  contains  247000  Aeresj) 
and  about  1 10000  Houles*  the 
whole  being  divided  into  feven 
Hundreds,  wherein  are  above  two 
hundred  Pariftws,  and  feven,  Mar¬ 
ket-Towns.  two  whereof  vi%.  Lm- 
don  and  Weflmhfiir,  are  privileged 
to  fend  Members  to  -Parliament,-- 
This  is  indeed  one  of  the  leaft 
Counties  in  England ;  but  for  fweet- 
nefs  of  Air,  and  Fruit;  ulriefs  bf 
Soil*  none  perhaps  goes  beyond  it : 
In  this  County  ft  a  lid's  the  moll 
famous  Emporium  of  the  Worlds 
and  the  glory1  of  England,  Lmdotr 
the  Metropolis,  that  requires  a 
Volume  to  deferibe  it, 

MILE,  die  difbncc  of  a  thmifand 
Paces,  or  8  Furlongs ;  every  Fur¬ 
long  containing  40  Lugs  or  Poles; 
and  every  Lug  or  Pole  id  Foot  and 
a  half. 

MILL-DEW,  1  Nifeafe  that 
happens  to  Plants,  caus’d  by  a 
dewey  mcifture,  which  Fading  upon 
them  and  cominu'fig,  tor  want  of 
the  Sun’s  Heat  to  draw  it  up  by  its 
diarpoefs,  gnaws  and  fpoils  the 
inmoft  Subftance  of  the  Plant.  If 
after  the  Mi&-devp  falls  on  Corn,  at 
(mart  fhower  of  Rain  fucceed*,  or 
the  Winds  blow  ftrongSy,  it  is  by 
thit  means  wadi5 dor  fhak’d  oft;- 
and  thefe  arc  the  only  natural 
Remedies  againft  this  Diilemper. 
Wh;o  Mill- dews  reft  on  the  leaves 
of  O  k  and  other  Trees ;  they  a  ford 
the  principal  Food  or  Bees ;  as 
being  fw'c'ct  aad  eafily  chang’d  into 
Honey. 

-MiLK ;  the  produ&ion  of  it  is 
fo  well  k  own,  that  it  woiftd  be 
foperfluous  to  fay  any  thing  of  it ; 
bat  for  the  well  ordering  thereof* 
after  it  h  com"  Lome  to  the  Dairy.? 
the  main. point  that  belongs  thereto 
is,  the  Hpufswifc's  cleanlinefs  ia 
the  fweec  and  meat  keeph  g  of  the 
Dairy  houfe*  where  not  the  Icaiii 
mote  of  any  filth  may  by  any  means 
A  »  i  appear  $ 
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appear4,  but  all  things,  either  to 
rheEye  or  Ncfc,  void  offourncft, 
or  fluttifhnefs ,  that  a  Prince’s 
Chamber  mud  not  exceed  it ;  to 
which  is  to  be  added  the  fwcet  and 
delicate  keeping  of  the  Milk-Vcjfels, 
whether  they  be  of  Wood  ,  Earth, 
or  Lead  ;  the  be  Ft  Is  yet  difputab^e, 
only  *tis  generally  receiv’d,  that 
the  Wooden,  round  and  (hallow, 
sre  mod  advantageous  in  cold 
Vaults,  not  only  for  the  yielding  of 
Cream ,  but  keeping,  and  the 
LeadenVefTclsfor  affording  a  great- 
deal  of  Cream  ;  however  fhey  muff 
all  be  carefully  Scalded  once  a 
day,  and  fee  in  the  open  Air  to 
fweeten,  left  getting  any  taint  of 
fournefs,  they  corrupt  the  Milk 
that  is  put  into  them. 

But  to  leave  the  Veflcls,  when 
vour  Milk  is  come  home,  you  ere, 
as  it  were,  to  lira  in  it  from  all 
unclean  things,  through  a  neat  and 
fweet  kept  Stile.difh  ,  the  form 
whereof  is  very  well  known  ;  and  • 
the  bottom  of  this  Stile,  through 
which  the  Mt it  is  to  pah,  ranft  be 
covered  with  a  very  clean*  walked 
fine  Linnen-Cloth,  fuc  \  as  wifi  not 
fuffer  the  leaft  mote,  or  hair  to  go 
through  it  .*  In  every  VefTcl,  put  a 
pretty  quantity  of  Milk,  according 
to  the  proportion  of  tie  Veil  1  ; 
the  broader  and  (follower  it  b,  the 
better,  y'elds  ever  the  moft 
Cream,  and  keeps  the-  Milk  long?ft  1 
from  Curing,  Of  bchdes 

the  life  of  it  (imply,  are  made 
federal  things,,  as  Butter  9  Cfo  efc9 
&c.  o''  wh:cb  in  their  proper  places 
MILKING,  the  be  ft  and  moft 
commended  hours  for  Milking  ar.% 
indeed,  but  two  in  the  day ;  that 
io  the « Spring  and  Summer,  the 
b eft  feafon  for  the  Dairy,  is  be 
twixt  five  and  fix  in  the  Morning, 
and  fix  and  feven  io  the  Evening* 
and  tho’  Bice  ard  curious;  Houfe- 
wifes  have  a  third  hour  among 
them,  as  between  twelve  and  cne 
in  the  Afternoon  ;  yet  the  better 
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Experienced  allow  net  thereoi 
faying,  that  two  good  meals  o 
Milk  are  ever  better  than  three  ba< 
ores:  In  performing  the  work  j 
elf,  the  Woman  is  to  fit  on  th 
near  fide  of  the  Cow,  gently  at  fir] 
hande  and  ftrerch  her  Dugs,  an 
moiften  them  with  milk,  that  the; 
may  yield  cut  the  milk  the  bettes 
and  with  lefs  pains*,  neither  mul 
:he  Ittt'e  her  felf  to  milk,  nor  fi 
her  Pail  clofe  to  the  Ground,  til 
fhe  fee  the  Cow  ftand  firm  ani 
furc;  but  be  ready,  upon  any  mo 
cion  of  the  Cow,  to  fsve  her  Pa: 
frem  over-turning:  But  when  fh 
fees  all  things  anfwcrable  to  he 
defir  s,  (lie  is  then  to  milk  th 
Cow  boldly  *,  ar;d  refift  not  v 
ftretchand  ftrsin  her  Teats  ,  till  no 
-]  drop  more  of  milk  will  com 
from  her,  it  being  the  word:  poic 
of  HotTewifry  imaginable  io  leav 
a  Cow  half-milked  ;  for  befidcs  th 
loft  of  the  milk,  ‘ti*  the  only  wa; 
co  make  a  Cow  dry,  and  utter! 
unprofitable  for  the  Diiry  :  Nei 
cber  fhould  the  Milk  maid,  whil 
at  her  Work,  do  any  th  ng  rsfhly 
or  fuddenly  to  affright  the  Cow,  o 
amaze  her ;  but  as  fhe  comes*gcndy 
fo  with  all  geotlencfs  to  de  part. 

MILT-PAIN,  a  Difcafe  in  Hogi 
proc  ediag  from  greedtnefs  of  eat 
mg  Mail,  known  by  their  rctlin; 
and  going  to  one  liJe ;  to  Cur 
which,  give  them  the  Juice  c 
Wormwood  in  a  little  .  honfe 
Water. 

MILTING,  an  Evil  in  Bfsff 

anting  from  a  blow  with  a  Cudge 
or  a  rufh  about  fome  piece  c 
Timber  ;  the  figns  thereof  arc,  tfo 
they’ll  lay  the  inf:  Ives  down,  rill 
again  prefcmly,  and  cannot  rcl 
but  fit  in  pain:  For  the  Cure  tak 
Stooe-Piccb,  pound  it  final1!,  am 
mix  t'r  e  fame  with  Ale,  Saffron  ar, 
Pepper;  then  give  it  the  Beal 
and  walk  him  about  a  little  after. 

MINT;  is  multiplied  by  Runna 
which  are  fo  many  $rms  that  fpri^ 
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out  of  irs  Tuft,  and  take  Root  :5 
There  are  dirers  f,  ns,  whereof 
the  Garden-Misr  is  the  beff,  whofe 
younf  red  buds  in  the  Sprirg,  with 
a  due  proportion  of  Vinegar  and 
Sugar,  m.ghtily  refrdh  the  Spirits, 
sad  excite  the  Appetite,  being  ooc 
o£  the  bsff  Sallees  the  Garden 
affords.  It  muff  be  rein  reed  every 
th.ee  Years,  aid  placed  always  in 
good  Ea;th,  and  planted  aca  Foot’s 
diffsnce;  Some  thick  Tufis  of  it 
are  likew  fe  pLnted  in  hot  Beds  in 
Winter,  by  taking  care  to  cover 
them  with  Bells,  they  fpringing 
very  well  for  fifteen  dayss  but  then 
per ifli  •  L9s  of  s  warm  and  dry 
Nature,  very  fra  grad  %  and  being 
a  1  tele  prefled,  is  friendly  to  a  weak 
Stomach,  and  powerful  ?giirift  all 
nervous  Crudities;  nay,  the  gentler 
tops  of  the  Orange- Af/vr,  enter 
well  in  o  our  com  politico  of  Pallets, 
or  are  grateful  alone,  as  are  alfo 
the  other  forts?  with  the  Juice  o1 
Orange  and  a  little  Sugar. 

MISTS,  cr  Fegs3  are  of  divers 
Natures ;  feme  being  the  cfFe&i  of 
fhooting  Stars,  and  other  Meteors, 
and  thefe  are  more  general  .*  ,Thcy 
are  fometimes  very  grofs  and 
flicking,  when  they  are  to  be 
i voided,  as  much  as  may  be,  and 
their  figaifi  cations  as  to  the  change 
©f  Air  arc  various;  for  if  they 
vanifh  cr  fall  without  a  Wind,  fair 
Weather  ufually  fucC$tds ;  When 
white  Mftf ,  which  commonly 
afernd  in  a  morning  from  the  low 
Grounds  vanifii,  or  fettle  again  in 
the  ■Valliej,  fair  Weather  luccceds; 
but  if  they  mount  aloft,  or  take  to 
the  Hills,  it’s  &  demonft ration  of 
the  watery  iticlinat.on  of  the  Air, 
End  therefore  Raia  is  to  be  ex¬ 
posed. 

MIXING  OF  COLOURS  • 
when  Wool]  is  Died  into  the  feveral 
Colours  defigned,  and  alfo  Dried 
well'  it  irsufi  be  taken  out  and 
toazed  ever  aga  n  y.  for  the  firft 
foaziag  was  to  iturke  It  receive  the 
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Colour,  or  D’e  ;  but  the  feconff  is 
to  flrikein  t he  Oil,  and  makeit  fit 
for  Spinning,  wh  ch  as  forn  as  done, 
you  are  to  mix  the.  Colours  toge¬ 
ther,  wherein  the  heft  medley  is 
chot  which  is  compounded  of  two 
Colours  only,  as  a  Light  and  a 
Dark  •  wherefore  to  proportion 
the  mixture,  you  fb;$l  ever  take 
two  parts  of  the  darker  Colour-,  and 
but  a  third  of  the  bight;  for  exam¬ 
ple,  fuppofe  your  Web  contains  12’ 
pounds,  and  the  Colours*  are  Red 
and  Green  ;  then  yoirfhould  rake 
eight  puinds  of  the  Green  Woo!?, 
and  about  four  of  the  Red  ;  and  fo 
of  any  ether  where  there  is  a  diffe¬ 
rence  in  Brightnefs.  —  But  if  you 
would  have  your  Cloth  of  three 
Co' ours,  as  of  two  dark  and  ope 
light,  <flr  the  contrary  ;  fuppefing 
C rim fifn,  yellow,  of  Puke,  you  are 
to  take  two  pounds  of  each  of  the 
two  firfR  and  eigh/ of  the  laff;  but 
in  cafe  you  ehoofe  Puke,  Green, 
and  Orange.T/wney,  which  are  two 
dark  aid  dnpTight,  then  cake  four 
pounds,  a  like  quantity  of  each  of 
the  three,  and  when  you  have 
equally  divided  the  portions,  fpread 
a  flitet  upon  the  Ground,  and  upon 
the  fame,  firfl  lay  a  thin  Layer,  or 
Bed  of  the  darker  Cotcur,  all  of 
one  even  thicknefs,  and  upon  it  lay 
another  much  thmaer^of  the  bright¬ 
er  quantity,  beihg  fo  hear  as  you 
can  gtttfs,  hardly  half  as  much  as 
the  darker,  which  cover  over  with 
another  Layer  of  the  Line  Coburn, 
or  Colours  again,  and  upon  that 
another  of  the  bright  alfo;  and 
[thus  Laver  upon  Layer* til!  ail  your 
Wooil  be  fprezd  ;  then  beginning 
at  one  end  to  roll  up  round  and 
hard  together  the  wnole  Bed  of 
Wool!,  and  caufing  one  to  kneel 
hard  upon  the  Roil,  that  it  may  not 
ftir  nor  open,  with  your  Hands 
rouze  and  pull  out  all  the  Wooil  in 
fmail  pieces ;  and  then  taking  a 
pair  of  Stock-Cards  iharp  and  las  ge, 
and  bound  faff  to  a  Form,  or  the 
A  a  a  z  like. 
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MOLES,*  are  2  pernicious 
Enemy  to  Husbandry,  by  loos’ning 
the  Esrth  and  deftroying  the  Roots 
of  Corn,  Plants,  Grafs,  Herbs, 
Flowers,' (^c.  as  a!fo  by  throwing 
up  Hills,  to  the  great  hindrance  of 
Corn,  Failures,  &c.  there  are  fee 
vcral  ways  of  deRroying  them,  a* 
by  a  Trap  that  falls  on  them  and 
Rrikes  the  fharp  Tine*  through 
them,  by  a  Spaddle,  and  others  by 
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like,  on  the  fame  Comb  Card  the 
Wooll  aO  over,  till  you  fee  it  per¬ 
fectly  and  andiftingmfhingiy  mixed 
together,  and  that  indeed  it  is 
become  one  entire  Colour  of  divers, 
without  Spots,  or  undivided  Locks, 
or  fCpots,  in  doing  whereof  you 
mull  be  very  careful  and  heedful 
with  vour  Eyej  and  if  any  hard 
Knot,  or  other  felter  be  found  in 
the  Wool],  which  will  not  open  tho’ 

it  be  never  fo  final],  yet  you  muftja  Pot-trap,  which  is  a  deep  Earthen 
pick  it  out  and  open  it,  or  eife 
perceiving  any  other  fault,  caft  it 
away  ,  it  being  a  great  Art  in 
Houfewifery  to  mix  thole  Woolis 
aright,  and  to  make  Cloth  without 
blenaifh.  See  Djivg  and  Oiling. 

MOAT,  a  {landing  Pool  or  Pond*, 
a  Ditch  or  great  Trench  of  Water, 
eocorapaffing  a  Caftde  or  Dwelling 
houfe.  Thefe  Moats  fh  mid  not 
only  -fuf round  the  .whole  Seat,  but 
aO  the  Oiit-houfes,  Yards, Orchards, 

B’r.  It  fhould  be  no  Ids  than  40 
Cards  or  ioo  Foot  over,  cut  down 


brim 


fee  in  the  Ground,  to  the 
in  a  Bank,  or  Hedge-Row* 
which  being  ftidldoufiy  planted 
arall  times,  but  eipecially  in  the 
Natural  fcafon  of  Banking-time, 
about  March ,  will  deflroy  them 
mfcnfibly :  But  the  compleatcfi 
Inftrumcnt  for  this  purpofe,  is 
made  this,  rak*  a  fmali  board, 
about  three  Inches  and  an  half 
broad,  and  five  long,  on  one  tide 
whereof,  raife  two  fmali  round 
Hoops  or  Arche?,  at  each  end  one, 
like  the  two  end  Hoops  or  Bails  of 


with  a  Hope  on  each  fide.  There  a  Carrier’s  Waggon, or  a  Tilt-boat, 
fhould  be  hat  two  Avenues  with!  large  enough  that  a  Mgiema^  eafiiy 
Bridges  ;  and  to  fave  the  charge  of]  pafs  through  them :  Make  a  bole 
too  great  a  length  of  BHclgt-vVork,'  in  the  middle  of  the  faid  board,  fo 
you  may  leave  the  Earth  on  each'  big  that  a  Goofe-quill  may  go 


tide  broad  enough  for  Carriages, 
but  not  to  meet  by  10  or  12  Foot, 
which  may  be  cover’d  by  a  Bridge, 


through  j  then  ha;e  a  fhorc  Stick, 
about  two  Inches  and  an  half  long, 
in  readinefs,  fo  big,  that  the  end 


the  Water  having  a  communication  |  thereof  may  jufl  enter  into  the  hole 

in  the  middle  of  the  board  ;  a  Hazlc 
alfo  or  the  like  Stick,  mu  ft  be  cut 
off  a  Yard  2nd  half  long,  and  fo 
Ruck  into  the  Ground,  that  it  may 
fprrng  up  l.kethe  Springs  ufudly  fee 
for  Fowl  5  then  make  a  very  ftrong 
link  of  Harfc-hair,  that  will  eafiiy 
Rip,  and  Men  it  to  the  end  of  the 
Stick  that  fprings;  four  fmali  hook¬ 
ed  Sticks  mui]  be  aLo  had  ready  ; 
afterwards  go  to  the  furrow  or 
paffage  cf  the  Mole,  and  when  you 
have  opened  it,  tit  in  the  little 
Board,  with  the  bended  Hoopi, 
downwards,  that  thc  Male  when  fee 
paffes  that  way,  may  dire&ly  go 
through  the8  |wo  femicircular 

tfcop»? 


underneath  ,•  fo  that  the  Pais  will 
be,  as  upon  a  Caufe*way  with  a 
Draw-bridge.  Such  Moats  are  3 
notable  Ornament  and  delight  £0  a 
Country' Seat,  and  ferve  to  notififli 
abundance  of  Fife,  which  tho’  net 
fo  well  at  command,  as  in  other 
Waters ;  yet  for  Angling  asd  the 
fportive  part  of  Met- fifhing,  they 

oecaufe 
fmaller 


are  pttferrable  to  them, 
and  fifh’d  with 


nearer, 

Nets, 

MOISTURE,  is  a  watVifti  cold ; 
Humour,  proceeding  from  abun 
dance  of  liquid  Matter,  that  strifes 
out  of  a  ConjunffsoQ  of  Air  and 
Water. 
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Hoops :  Bat  before  you  fix  the 
board  down,  put  the  Hair-fpring 
through  the  hole  in  the  middle  of 
the  hoard,  and  place  it  round,  that 
it  may  anfwer  to  the  two  end- 
Hoops,  and  with  the  (mail  Stick, 
gently  pat  into  the  hole,  to  flop 
the  knot  of  the  Hsir-fprmg;*  pi  c 
it  la  the  Earth  in  the  PafFage,  and 
by  thruftiog  ia  the  four  hooked 
Sticks,  fallen  if,  and  cover  it  with 
Earth,  and  when  the  Mole  pailcs 
that  way,  either  the  one  way  or 
the  other,  bydifp^acing  or  remov¬ 
ing  the  fmali  Stick,  that  hangs 
perpendicularly  downwards,  the 
Knot  pa  fifes  through  the  hole,  and 
the  fpring  takes  the  Mole  about  the 
Neck:  This  will  do  very  wdi 
but  if  you  are  not  willing  to  dig,  or 
much  break  the  Ground,  as  in  Gar¬ 
dens  and  Meadows,  fume  the 
holes  with  Brimjfme,  Garik and 
other  unfivoury  things,  and  this 
will  drive  the  Mdes  away;  as  alfo 
the  putting  a  dead  Mole  into  their 
common  haunts,  will  make  them 
abfolotelv  forfake  it. 

MOLTON  GREASE.  See  Greafe 
Molten. 

MOLY  or  Wild  Garlic is  of 
various  kind?,  i.  The  great  Ably  of 
timer ,  with  two  or  three  greaft 
thick,  long,  hallow  leaves,  of 
whitifh  Green  like  a  Tulip,  with 
feme  bulbs  fometimes  at  their  ends : 
but  commonly  betwixt  them,  and 
on  the  Stalks  near  the  Ground  • 
which  are  a  Yard  high,  naked, 
round  and  fmoocb,  beaTng  a  great 
Umbeiia  of  fmali  Star-like  purple 
Flower?,  that  continue  long  before 
they  decay.  2.  Th t  Indian  Moly  in 
Leaves  like  the  former,  the  1  caifc> 
not  fo  high  as  the  Leaves,  wichou 
other  Flowers,  then  a  cl  after  o 
reddifh  fcaly  Bulbs,  as  big  as  ar 
Acorn  :  The  Root  is  great  and; 
white.  The  Mol)  of  Hungary  o 
two  forts,  the  firlt  has  three  or  four 
broad,  long,  and  green  Leaver, 
and  Stalk  a  Foot  high,  all  with  fad* 
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reddifh  Bulbs  at  top,  stad.  pile 
purple-coloured  Flowers ;  the  fe«* 
cond  is  like  unto  it,  only  the 
Leaves  are  fmaller,  and  the  Stajk 
h  e  a  rs  a  cl  lifter  0  f  d  a  r  k  @  ree  n '  Bulbs . 
4.  Set  perns- Me’/,  mote  beautiful 
than  the  lafi,  the  Bulbs  redder. 
Stalk  lower,  and  the  (mall  green 
Leaves  twine  and  crawl  .*  The 
Flowers  vtry  beautiful,  the  Scent 
doe  foftjrong,  and  the  Root  ftoall 
and  round,  The  Yellow  Moly 
has  two  bread  Leaves  when  it 
Flowers*  other  wife  but  one,  be¬ 
tween  which  comes  up  #.  tender 
5 calk,  with  a  Tuft  of  yellow  Star- 
like  Flowers  at  tops  greemlit  on 
the  back,  and  with,  yellow  Threads 
in  the  middle  j  it  freelis  ft  rung  of 
Gar  lick.  6.  Spanijb  purple  Moly. 
in  Leaves  like  the  laft  ,•  itsStaTctwo 
Foot  high,  with  ma  y  Star-like 
Flowers  at  top,  purpled,  and 
Threads  of  the  fame  colour  tips 
wThytilowj  k  yields  Bulbs  near 
the  Ground,  and  Tone  I  of  no  Gau 
lick  7.  The  Spanijb  Silver-capped 
Moly  has  Rulh-hkc  Le?ves,  which 
pTs  away  when  the  Stab:  is  ci  en  to 
its  height,  tha,  bears  a  great  Head 
of  Flowers  of  a  S  Tver- colour,  with 
Buds  on  both  fide  the  Leave,,  that 
are  fntall  and  hollow  like  &  Cup,* 
The  Root  Is  white,  a  fad  ape  t 
encreafe,  and  no  1 11  fccim  1  - 
part,  8.  Viojcwdti**  MG/.  hi% 
a  transparent  Root,  and  guli> 
Leaves,  with  a  Stalk  u  top  - 
mg  a  Tuft  of  milk* wlhre  Flov 
little  or  do  feen  e  ofcG arlun  •  xo^r . 
is  alfo  a  Icffer  fort.  9.  T  e  1  *■ 
Moly  .of  Montpelier ,  ha  tour  to  S 
furnil  Leaves,  and  a  Sr  a  Ik  be  •• 

Star  Like  white  Flowtr,  which  :■ 
.the  end  of  Summer,  L hot  an  4 
taeli  like  Musk.*  The- _  R- o 
en  .er,  and  muft  be  caretuic 
fended  ft  m  Frails. 

A*  tor  the  time  of  their  Row :  ■  ,  , 
thciLL/yof  /ffl/wer  .flowers  m 
and  cunt* nfces  till  J,Uy y.  the 
bears  the  heads  of  Baiba  B 

A  a  a  2  aUd 
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and  July,  and  all  the  reft  flower 
about  the  fame  time,  except  the 
laft,  which  is  !are  in  September, 
They  are  fnch  Plants  as  lore  their 
Fibres,  and  may  be  taken  up  wh«c 
the  ftalks  are  tiry,  and  the  biggeft 
Roots  preferred  to  fet  again,  csft- 
ing  away  the  fmill  Off-fees;  where¬ 
with  many  of  'hem  are  very  apt  to 
be  pefttr’d,  cfpecially  if  they  ftand 
long  without  removing.  They  ers 
all  hardy,  snd  will  thrive  in  any 
Soil,  except  the  above-excepted 
ones':  The  Flowers  of  mod  of 
diem  being  neither  fair  cor  fwcet, 
their  befl  ure  is  to  adorn  Flower- 
pots,  where  they’ll  continue,  if 
the  Water  be  renewed,  a  long 
time  ;  ard  to  fet  off  other  Flowers 
of  the  fame  feafon,  being  placed 
among  them. 

M  6 NMo V THS HIKE,  formerly 
a  Welch  County,  but  now  reckon'd 
among  thofe  of  England,  has  on  the 
Fad  Glocrfierjhire ,  on  the  Wed  two 
Wehh  Counties,  BrecknorhJl:ire  and 
Glamorgan /hire*  Northward  Here- 
ferdJkirSi  and  Southward  the  Severn. 
It’s  ab  ut  2$  miles  in  length  from 
North  to  South,  and  20  in  breadth 
from  Eaft  to  Weft ;  in  which 
compafs  it  contains  §4000  Acres  of 
Ground,  and  about  6490  Houfcs  j 
?:he  whole  being  di  vised  into  bx 
Hundreds,  wherein  are  12?  Fa* 
rifhes,  and  feven  Market-Towns, 
whereof  the  Shire-Town  only  is 
privileg’d  to  fend  a  Member  to 
Parliament.  It’s  a  County  that’s 
felly  and  Woody,  but  very  fruit¬ 
ful,  the  Hills  being  Graced  upon 
by  great  and  (mail  Cattle.,  and  the 
IV alleys  yielding,  plenty  both  of 
Cons  snd  Grafs  ;  the  Air  h  good 
here,  but  the  ways  bad,  and 
through  h  glide  the  Vsk  and  the 
'M 3?,  the  Rumney  and  the  Monnow f 
mi  which  fall  into  the  Severn, 
whereof  the  firft  two  a;.e  full  of 
SalmoU'Ind  Treats. 

MONO  P  E  T  A  LOUS  PLANTS, 
(among  Met  fait fli)  fuch  Plants, 
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whofe  Flowers  are  all  in  one  con¬ 
tinu’d  Leaf,  and  foil  off  all  together; 
as  Borsge,  Buglofs,  &c. 

MONOPOLY,  is  when  one  or 
more  Perfons  engrofs  cr  buy  up 
any  faleable  Commodity  into  his 
or  their  own  Hands,  fo  thic  Dane 
elfh  can  eainby  them. 

MON  rGOMISHIRE  ,  is  an 
Inland  -  County  in  North Wales, 
bounded  by  Denbighshire  on  the 
North,  on  the  South  by  Radnorshire, 
Eaftward  by  Shropshire,  and  Weft- 
ward  by  Merionethshire.  It  contains 
560000  Acres,  and  about  5660 
Hosfes.  ’1  is  a  pretty  mountacous 
Country,  and  yet  very  Fruitful, 
being  well  water’d.  It  fends  to 
Parliament  only  one  Knight  of  the 
Shire,  and  but  one  Burgefs  for 
Mon tgomery,  the  County-Town. 

MOON  ;  this  Planet  is  efteem’d 
by  the  Country-man  to  be  the 
principal  figeifica  or  of  the  variety 
of  Weather,  net  only  from  its* 
C<  niigstrations  snd  Afpc£b  ;  as  at:i 
the  charge.  Full,  S5V.  being  in 
fuch  and  fuch  Signs,  fuch  Weather 
(hall  follow  ;  (which,  if  true,  the 
Weather  wosdd  be  every  Year 
alike)  but  from  its  Prrgnofticks  ofi 
the  fevers!  changes  of  Weath  r 
from  its  colour  and  appearance  tou 
our  Eyes,  which  are  more  cer¬ 
tain  to  follow;  and  the  feme 
Rules  concerning  the  different  ap¬ 
pearances  of  the  Sun  (which  are  coi 
be  ktn  under  that  Head)  may  alfoi. 
ferve  tor  the  Moon,  being  all  from, 
the  feme  Caufe.  If  one  Circle:; 
appear  about  the  Moos,  it  figoifiesii 
Ram;  but  if  more,  Winds  and! 
I  empeft  to  follow  ;  or  if  its  Horns; 
appear  blunt  or  (hart,  a  motif  Air: 
snd  inclinable  to  Rain  is  prefaged  .*■ 
But  the  vulgar  error  of  hanging  or 
ceed :ng  ot  the  Horns  this  or  tint: 
way  to  p-efege  any  alteration  of 
Weather,  is  talfe,  they  tending;: 
every  Year  the  feme  way,  at  the: 
ante  time  of  the  Year ;  and  alfoi 
that  Error  of  judging  tfre  Weather 
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for  that  Moon  by  what  it  is  two  or 
Ihrce  days  after  the  Change,  which 
only  {hews  the  nmiral  inclination  of 
the  Air  at  that  time  .*  The  fame 
Rule  may  bcobfenredat  any  ether 
rime  of  the  Moon.  Sometimes  it  fo 
happens  that  two  or  three  Moons 
appear  at  a  time,  which  isnfnally' 
two  or  three  days  before  or  after 
the  Full;  and  they  are  prdages  of 
great  Rains,  Winds,  and  unfea Con- 
able  Wea  her  for  a  long  time  to 
follow;  And  the  appearance  of 
Pare  Hi  or  M  ck-rucs  have  the  like 
efft&s,  and  are  fore-runners  of 
greater  C  lamicies, 

MO  DN-EYES  ,  a  Difeafe  in 
Harfes  bearing  that  name,  becaufc 
n?  certain  times  of  th  :  Moon,  they 
will  feem  very  w  11  but  at  other 
times  cover'd  over  with  a  white 
Phlegm,  which  is  theworfi  fort  of 
Blicdnc'fs  that  is,  and  very  difficult 
to  be  Cured  ,*  for  the  more  you 
tamper  with  it,  the  worfe  it  is. 
It  comes  feveral  way- ;  fometimes 
from  the  Sire  or  Dam  fometimes 
from  evil  Humours  redding  in  the 
Head,  which  defeenddown  to  the 
Eves ;  they  come  alfo  from  hard 
Riding  or  Labouring,  which  the 
poor  Beaft  was  epuc  to  be  ■  ond  his 
Strength.  To  Cure  them,  Take 
Lapis  Calami  nans  half  an  ounce 
heat  it  red  hot,  and  quer.ch  ic  in 
a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  Plantain- 
water,  or  White- wine,  repeating 
it  tight  or  nine  times ;  then  beat  it 
to  powder,  and  put  it  to  the 
Water  ;  add  half  a  dram  of  Aloe* 
to  it,  and  a  fpoonful  of  Gamphirc 
in  powder,  and  letting  them  dif- 
folvc,  drop  it  into  the  Eye. 

MOORISH  LAND/  See  Gouty 
L<ni. 

MOSS,  is  an  annoiance  to  Fruit- 
trees;  and  the  chief  caufe  thereof, 
is  the  nature  of  the  Soil,  and  there¬ 
fore  without  altering  the  one.  the 
other  can  fcarce  be  prevented : 
However,  it  may  be  rubbed  off 
with  an  Hair-Cloth  after  Rain,  or 
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fc rap'd  with  a  Wooden  lnftruraenf, 
fo  as  rmt  to  hurt  the  Bark ;  In 
St&ff 'or dlbire  ’tis  faid  they  burn  the 
Niofs  off  their  Trees  about  December , 
with  a  Wifp  of  Straw. 

MOULD  •  there  are  many  diffinR 
forts  of  Mould  gathered  from  the 
E$rth;  which  are  ferviceabk  for 
divers  purpofes,  as  being  of  various 
Conditions ;  all  which  being  laid 
in  the  Sun,  grow  hard ;  and  put 
into  Water,  become  Clay,  Dirt, 
and  Mire  ;  If  buret  in  the  Fire, 
the  Mould  bo  b  lofes  its  Nature  and 
Colour,  and  becomes  either  Stone 
or  Glafs;  The  feveral  forts  of 
Earth  ire,  i.  Black  Earth,  which  is 
the  g  neral  Soil  of  the  Land,  or 
Mooii  for  Gardens,  2.  White 
Earth ,  of  two  forte,  one  'more 
clammy,  as  Clay  u-’d  by  Potters, 
the  the:,  more  brittle^  as  •  h-alka 
Argil,  Plaifler  of  Paris,  Fulkrs- 
Earcb,  Rotten-ftone,  <od  the  like. 
3.  Red  Earth ,  as  Marie,  Clay,  Oker, 
Spmijh  Red,  Terra  Ruhr*,  Ruddle, 
Bole,  Brick.  4.  Lticve  Earthy  as 
burry,  Ytllow-Oker,  Sand.  <5. 
Brown  Earth,  as  Umber  CuPing- 
Earth,  Oker- delis.  6.  And  Green 
Earth,  as  Terre  Vcrte.  See  Black 
Mould. 

MOUNTING  a  fforfe,  Having 
feen  the  Horfe  rid  by  another 
Perfon ’cisrcquiiLe  to  m  unc  him 
yonrfelf,-  that  yon  may  know  whe¬ 
ther  his  going  pleMe  you.  Take 
the  Horfe  onto  -  the  Stable, before 
he  has  been  rid  that  day,  and 
without  frighting  him  in  the  least 
with  your  Leg.  or  Rod,  Hack  your 
Bridle- hand  about  tour  fingers 
breadth,  more  than  is  necefoy  to 
fed  him  on  the  Hand,  letting  him 
goat  a  ffep  according  to  his  own 
fancy,  with  his  Head  lolling  (if  he 
will)  and  forbear  to  check  or 
trouble  him  in  any  wife  V  hen 
the  Horfe  has  walk'd  chut  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  Hour  y  i  he  be  me  m  d  to 
Rumble,  he’ll  trip  more  than  once, 
and  perhaps  faiacc  the  Ground 
A  a  a  4  with 
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with  his  Nofe  ;  if  be  be  heavy  on 
ihc  Hand,  lie’ll  reft'  wholly  upon 
che  Bier,  and  be  a  burden  to  the 
Bridle-hand  ;  if  he  be  dull  and  lazy , 
lie'll  infenfibly  diminifh  the  train 
of  his  Walk,  and  will  at  laft  /land 
Hill.  To  put  him  on  again,  move 
gently  your  Body  and  Legs,  nay 
even  your  Arms,*  and  yoa'il  cer¬ 
tainly  know  your  Horfe's  Difpofi- 
eiots  better  thus  in  half  an  Hour, 
than  in  half  a  Day  by  any  o;her 
Method, 

MOUSEL-SCAB,  a  Diftemper 
that  fpffictimes  attends  Sheep  and 
young  Teggs;  it  comes  (as  Shep¬ 
herds  fay)  where  there  is  great 
Here  of  Furz  and  Gofs,  that  by 
eating  the  tops  and  Flowers  thereof 
they  prick  their  Lips  and  Mcafel, 
whereby  thefc  forts  of  Scabs  break 
out,  which  are  heal’d  by  anointing 
them  with  frdh  Butter  ;  but  fome 
taka  )  ice  of'  Plantain  and  Lefh 
Greae  bod’d  together,  and  anoint 
the  Part  therewith. 

MOU  H  of  «*  Herfe,  ffiould  be 
moderately  well  cloven  ;  for  when 
.  k  is  too  much,  there  is  great 
difficulty  fo  to  Biic  a  Horfe,  as 
that  h  may  not  fwallow  if,  as  rhe 
nfual  Term  is  :  And  if  he  have  a 
little  Mouth,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
get  the  Month  of  the  Bite  -right 
lodged  therein.  A  Horfe  to  have 
a  good  Mouth  ffiould  have  a  well- 
rais’d  Meek,  and  if  it  be  fozbeivhac 
large  and  thick,  it  ffiould  be  at 
1  call  well  turn’d,  his  Reins  ftrong 
and  well  fhaped,  and  his  Legs  and 
Feet  likew ife  .*  if  all  thefc  prove 
rgjit,  no  doubt  but  the,  Horfe  has 
a  very  good  Mouth ;  but  if  his 
Jaw-bones  he  too  cltfe,  and  he 
have  alfo  a  Ihoru  and  thick  Neck, 
fo  flmlie  cannot  place  his  Head 
right,  .his.  having  a  good  Mouth 
will  avail  but  little,  becaufe  no  ufe 
cm  be  made  of  it. 

MUD;  in  many  Rivers  there  is 
a  very  rich  Mud  of  great  fruitful¬ 
ness  ,  and  smexpetted  advantage, 
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that  cofts  nothing  but  the  labour 
in  getting,  and  has  in  it  great 
Virtue  ;  being  the  Soil  of  the 
Pafturcs  and  Fields,  Commons, 
Roads,  Ways,  Streets,  and  Baek- 
hdes,all  waited  down  by  the  Flood, 
and  fettling  in  fuch  places  where  it 
meets  with  reft  ;  The  refidence 
of  all  Channels,  Pools,  Pond*, Lakes, 
and  Ditches;  are  alike  ferric, 
where  *ny  ftore  of  Water  has  a 
paflage. 

MULEERRY;  the  Timber  c£ 
this  Tree  is  ufeful  to  the  Joyner 
and  Carpenter,  and  Frves  for 
Hoops,  Bows,  Wheels,  and  Ribs 
for  (mail  VHTcIs,  inftead  of  Oak  ; 
tho’  the  Fruit  and  the  Leaves  have 
not  the  due  value  with  us,  which 
they  defervedly  enjoy  in  other 
places.  Thofe  that  bear  black' 
Fruit,  arc  worth  Propagation  ;  but 
the  White  Mulberry  arc  the  beft, 
and  ffiould  be  treated  thus. 

Where  th:y  arc  cultivated  for 
the  Silk- worm,  they  low  the 
per  fed  jy  ri  e  i  err  es  of  a  Tree 
whofc  Leaves  hate  not  been  gather- 
cd ;  they  ffiake  than  down  on  an 
old  Sheet  fpread  under  the  I  ree^ 
to  prote/t  them  fiom  Gravel,  <&c. 
If  they  be  not  ripe,  they  lay  ’em 
upon  Shelves  to  rip  n,  and  turn 
’em  daily  to  pr^cut  their  cor¬ 
rupting  ;  then  put  ’em  into  a  fine 
Sieve,  and  ponging  it  in  Water, 
hruife  them  with  rhe  Hand:  Do 
this  in  feveral  Waters;  then  change 
them  into  o  her  clear  Wa  er,  and 
the  Seed  will  fmk  to  the  bottom, 
while  the  Pulp  fwims,  and  mult  be 
taken  off.  Lay  the  Seeds  to  dry  in 
the  Sun  upon  a  Linncn-c  oth  foran 
hour,  then  fife  it  from  the  Husks, 
andrderveit  till  the  feafen.  This 
is  the  method  curious  Perfons  take ; 
but  the  /owing  of  ripe  Mulberries 
thcmfelves  is  altogether  as  good,, 
lor  they  rife  from  the  very  Ex¬ 
crements  of  Hogs  and  Dogs,  that 
frequently  eat  them.  When  you 
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them  with  fine  Lifted  black  mould, 
and  if  it  be  rich  and  of  the  o  d  Bed, 
fomuch  the  better.  They  ought 
to  be  Interr’d,  well  moiften’d,  and 
cover’d  with  Straw,  and  but  feL 
dom  water’d  till  they  peep.  Or 
you  miy  fqueeze  the  ripe  Berries  in 
Rcpes  of  Hair,  or  Bafte  and  bury 
them  as  is  prelcrib’d  for  Hips  and 
H  jws.  The  Earth  where  they  are 
Low’d,  ought  to  be  ai  rich  as  for 
Melcnr,  rais’d  a  little  higher  than 
the  Area,  like  Beds  for  ,crdii iary 
Pot-herbs,  to  keep  them  Joofe  and 
warm  ;  fow  them  ai  you  da  Pur 
fldo,  mingled  vvith  fome  fine  Earth, 
and  thinly  cover’d  ;  then  for  a  fort* 
night  ftrew ’em  over  with  Straw, 
to  proteft ’em  from  fudden  Heat, 
and  from  Birds.  The  feafon  h 
April  or  May,  though  lomc  forbea; 
till  July,  Auguft  os  September,  and 
in  the  fccond  Quarter  of  the  Moon, 
the  Weather  calm  and  ferene.  At 
firft  keep  'em  moderately  frefh, 
rot  too  wet,  and  clean- weeded 
fecur’d  from  the  rigour  of  tht 
Froft.  The  fecond  Year,  abou 
the  beginning  o f  Ottobtr,  or  early 
in  the  Spring,  draw  them  gently 
cut,  prune  the  Roots,  dip  them  a 
little  ;n  Pond-water,  and  tranfplan' 
them  in  a  wartn  place  orNnrfcry 
’T is  heft  ranging  them  in  Drills 
two  foot  large  and  one  deep,  each 
Drill  three  foot  di fiance,  and  Plant 
two  ,*  and  if  the  new  Earth  be 
fomewhat  lower  than  the  furface  of 
the  left,  it  will  the  better  rective 
Rain.  Being  planted ,  cot  ’em 
within  three  Inches  ofthe  Ground: 
Water  eta  not  in  Winter,  but  in 
extreme  necefiity,  and  when  the 
weather  is  warm,  and  then  do  it 
in  the  morning,  In  the  cold  fearon, 
cover  the  Ground  with  Leaves  of 
Trees,  Straw,  or  fhort  Lettice,  to 
keep  them  warm.  Give  them  three 
Prcftlngs  or  half  Digging*  every 
Year,  wj.  in  April,  June  and 
Jugufl ;  this  for  the  firft  -  Year, 
Hill  after  Rain«  The  fecond  Year 
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after  tranfplanting,  purge  them  of 
all  fupcrfiuous  Shoots  and  Cions, 
refervmg  the  moft  cowardly  for  the 
future  Stem.  Do  this  every  Year 
while  they  continue  in  the  Nurfcry* 
If  the  froft  mortifis  any  part  ofthe 
principal  Stem,  cut  it  off.  Con¬ 
tinue  this  government  till  they  are 
near  fix  loot  high;  after  which, 
Suffer  them  to  fpread  into  Heads, 
by  pruning  and  fafhioning  them 
difere  tly  .*  But  if  you  plant  where 
Cartel  come,  the  btem  fhould  be 
taller,  for  they  love  the  Leaves. 
When  about  five  y  sirs  old,  tran- 
f|hnt  Vm  without  cutting  [he  Root, 
( provide!  you  irradicate  them 
with  care)  only  trioimi  g  the  Head 
a  little.  The  feafon  is  from  Sep~ 
tembtr  to  November  in  the  New 
Noon  Dig  the  holes  or  pits  you 
fee  them  in  feme  months  before. 
Some  call  Herbs,  Bones,  Shells* 
$?c.  into  them  to  loo  en  the  Earth* 
which  fhould  be  rich  and  well  re- 
ft e fhed  all  the  Summer.  A  light 
and  dry  Mould,  well  expo ed  to 
ihs  Sun  and  Air,  is  belt.  They 
h.te  wat’ry  Sow  Grounds,  and 
thrive  beft  where  Vines  d  ,  whole; 
fociety  they  love  ;  or  to  be  among 
Corn,  which  they  noway  hurt.“ 
The  dift  nee  cf  the  Standards 
fhould  be  20 or  24  foot;  but  if  on 
banks  of  Rivers,  or  by  the  High¬ 
ways,  12  or  14  may  fuffice. 

Th;y  may  he  encrcafed  by  Layers 
from  the  Suckers :  Do  this  in  the 
Spring,  leaving  not  above  two 
Buds  out  of  the  Earth.  Water 
them  diligently,  and  the  fecond 
Year  they  will  be  rooted.  They 
take  alfo  by  puffing  any  Branch  or 
Arm*(lit,  and  kept  a  little  open 
with  a  Wedge  or  Stone  through  a 
Basket  of  Earth,  which  is  a  fare 
way.  The  very  Cuttings  will 
ftrike  in  Spring,  but:  let  them  be 
from  Shoots  of  two  years  growth, 
with  fome  of  the  old  Wood,  tho* 
of  feven  or  eight  years.  Thefe 
fet  in  Rills?  like  Vines,  having 

two 
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two  or  three  buds  at  the  top,  will 
root  infallibly,  efpecially  if  the  old 
Wood  be  a  little  twifted  or  backt  ; 
tho’  feme  flit  the  foot,  in  erting  a 
Stone,  or  Grain  of  an  Oat  to  fucklc 
and  entertain  the  Plant  with  inoi- 
fture.  They  may  be  alfo  grafted 
on  the  Black  Mulberry  in  Spring, 
or  inoculated  in  July,  taking  the 
Cions  from  fome  old  Tree,  which 
has  broad,  even  and  round  Leaves; 
this  cau'es  it  to  produce  JaTge  and 
tender  Leaves,  of  great  profit  to 
the  Silk-mafter. 

Prune  them  yearly  of  their  fu- 
perfiuous  and  dry  Branches,  and 
from  their  HeadsTound  and  natu. 
ral.  The  firft  year  of  their  re- 
mova),  cutoff  ail  the  Shoots  but 
five  or  fix  of  the  moft  promiftng; 
next  year  leave  but  three,  difpofing 
them  in  a  rri?ng!e  as  near  as  may 
be ;  then  trouble  them  no  more, 
uniefs  to  purge  them  of  dead  Wood 
and  extravagant  Parrs  ,•  and  if 
afterward  any  prun’d  Branch  (hoot 
above  three  or  four  Gions,  reduce 
them  to  that  number.  The  beft 
way  of  pruning,  is  that  itfed  in 
Sicily  and  Provence,  making  the 
Head  hollow  like  a  Bell,  by  ejeanf 
ing  them  of  their  inmoft  Branches 
Do  this  either  before  they  bud  in 
the  New  Moon  of  March,  or  when 
full  of  Leaves  in  June  and  July,  if 
the  Seaton  be  frefh.  The  Cbin-fe 
and  the  Inhabitants  of  Virginia , 
have  a  way  to  raife  thefe  Plants  of 
the  Seeds,  which  they  mow  like  a 
Crop  of  Grafs,  and  they  .fprout 
and  b~ar  Leaves  agsin  in  a  few 
Months.  In  Virginia ,  they  plant 
them  in  Hedges  as  near  as  we  do 
Goofe- berries  and  Currants,  for 
their  more  convenient  clipping. 

The  Fruit  of  the  White  Mulberry 
is  kffer,  more  luicious,  and  paler 
thin  the  Black  ;  the  Rind  is  whiter, 
the  Leaves  of  a  mealy  clear  green 
Colour,  tendeicr,  andfooner  pro¬ 
duc’d  by  a  fortnight,  which  is  a 
great  advantage  to  the  newly  dif- 
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clofed  Silk  worm  :  They  arrive 
likewife  fooner  to  their  maturity, 
and  the  Food  prodaces  a  finer  Web. 
This  Tree  is  alfo  as  beautiful  and 
propar  for  Avenues  and  Walks,  as 
the faireft Elm.  The  limber  will 
!aff  in  the  Water,  as  well  as  the 
moft  folid  Oak.  The  Bark  makes 
go  d  Bafte  Ropes.  It  fufFers  no 
kind  of  Vermine  to  breed  on  it 
ftanding  or  felled,  nor  dares  any 
Caterpillar  attack  it,  but  the  Silk¬ 
worm.  The  Loppings  are  excel¬ 
lent  Fuel.  But  the  Tree  is  in 
greateft  efteem  for  its  Leaves ; 
which,  belidesthe  Silk  worm,  nou- 
ridies  Cows,  Sheep,  and  oilier 
Cattle,  efp  cully  young  Porkeis, 
being  boil’d  with  a  little  Brao  ;  and 
the  Fruit  is  excellent  to  feed  Poul¬ 
try.  Th  y  are  foveraign  for 
relaxing  th:  Belly,  bring  eaten  in 
the  morning,  and  for  curirg  In¬ 
flammations  and  Ulcers  in  the 
Mouth  and  Throat,  mixed  w  th 
Mel  Mfayum  5  wbicil  Receipt 
they  do  beft,  if  taken  before  too 
ripe. 

The  benefit  of  the  leaf  is  fo 
pmeat,  that  they  are  oft*n  farm’d 
for  vaft  fums,  fo  as  one  Tree  has 
yielded  so  $.  per  Annum  for  the 
Leaves  only,  and  6  or  7  pounds  of 
Silk,  worth  as  many  pounds  Ster¬ 
ling,  in  $  or  6  weeks,  to  thofc  who 
keep  the  Worms.  This  Tree  was 
not  receiv’d  in  France,  till  after 
Italy  hai  made  Si  k  1000  Years; 
and  'tis  fcarce  loo  fince  they  be¬ 
took  themlelves  to  this  Maeufa&ure 
in  Provence,  Lirgnedce^  Daupbine, 
Ltnuois,  &c.  and  not  in  ‘lourain, 
and  Orleans  till  Henry  IV’s  time; 
but  U  is  incredible  what  a  Profit 
arifes  to  that  Kingdom  by  them. 
King  fames  I.  did,  with  extraor- 
dinary  care,  reccommend  them  to 
this  Kingdom,  by  a  Book  of  Dire¬ 
ctions,  Afts  of  Council,  4gc.  but 
without  cfFeft :  Nor  did  Hen .  IV’s 
Propoial  of  filling  all  the  Avenues 
of  Paris  with  thefe  Trees  take,  thof 
•  ;  he. 
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lie  begun  with  his  own  Gardens 
for  encouragement,  til!  the  time  of 
Lewis  XIV.  who  receiv’d  it, 
by  the  Diligence  of  Monfieur 
Colbert,  and  mide  a  great  prcgrefs 
in  it.  Nor  have  we  any  difcourage- 
ment  from  it  in  England ,  but  our 
infuperable  Sloth,  fince  where«ever 
the  Trees  will  profper,  the  Silk¬ 
worms  will  do  fo  lskewife.  It  is 
demonft  table,  that  Mulberries  in 
four  or  fire  Years  time  may  be 
fpread  ail  over  the  Land  ;  and 
when  the  Indigent  Young  Daugh¬ 
ters  in  Proud  Famdiesars  as  willing 
to  gain  |  or  4  s»  per  Day  for 
gathering  Silk,  as  fome  are  to  get 
4  a  Day  for  hard  Work  at  Hemp, 
Flax  and  Woo'd,  the  Reputation 
of  Mulberries  would  fpread  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

The  Leaves  fhould  be  gather’d 
from  Trees  of  7  of  S  years  j  if 
fuch  as  arc  very  young,  it  hinders 
th:  dr  growth,  and  makes  the 
Worms  to  buift ;  as  do  alfo  the 
Leaves  of  Trees  planted  in  a  too 
waecrifh  or  over-rich  Soil,  or 
where  no  Sun  comes ;  and  all  Tick 
and  yellow  Leaves  are  hurtful.  It 
is  better  to  clip  and  let  the  Leaves 
fail  upon  ajShcec  or  Blaaket,than  to 
gather  themby  hand,  yet  it  is  more 
advifable  to  gather  than  to  fl rip 
them. Some  lop  off  their  Baughs  and 
make  it  their  Pruning  ;  and  it  is  a 
tolerable  way,  fo  it  be  difcreetly 
done  in  the  over- thick  part  of  the 
Tree.  But  the  Leaves  gather’d 
from  a  feparated  Branch  die,  and 
wither  much  fooner  than  thofe  that 
are  uken  from  the  Tree  immedi¬ 
ately,  unlefs  the  Bern  be  fee  in 
Water.  Leaves  gather’d  from 
boughs  cut  off,  fhriak  in  three 
hours,  but  t  kca  from  the  living 
Tree,  witi  ialV  three  drys ;  and 
being  thus  kept  a  while,  are  better 
than  over-frefh  ones.  Merer  gather 
in  a  Rainy  Seafon,  nor  cut  any 
branch  while  wet;  and  therefore 
you  are  to  provide  beforehand 


lgainff  fuch  times,  and  to  refervs 
hem  in  fome  frefh  but  dry  place  ; 
you  mitft  oblerve  the  fame  caution 
is  to  Dew,  for  wet  Food  kills  the 
’Vorms.  If  this  cannot  be  prevent¬ 
ed,  put  the  Leaves  between  a  pair 
of  Sheets  well  dryed  by  the  Fire, 
ind  fhake  them  up  and  down  tiH 
the  moifturc  be  drunk  up  in  the 
Linnen  ;  and  then  fpreadmg  them 
n  the  Air  a  little  while  on  another 
iry  Cloth,  you  may  feed  with  ’em 
>oldly.  Gather  the  Top-leaves  laid, 
hey  being  propereft  to  fe  d  the 
Worms  much  towards  their  laid 
-hange.  The  Gatherer  muft  have 
lis  Hands  clean,  his  Breath  iweef, 
rnd  sot  poifoned  with  Onions  or 
Tobacco;  nor  muff  the  Leaves  be 
irdfed,  by  croud  mg  them  into 
the  Bags  or  Baskets.  The  Leaves 
aught  to  be  gather’d  from  the 
Sprigs  of  the  prefent,  not  of  the 
ormer  Year,  or  from  old  Wood 
:hey  being  rude  and  harfh,  and 
poll  both  the  Worms  and  the 
branches.  If  the  Coldnc's  and 
Moilture  of  our  Coun  ry  be  object¬ 
ed,  the  Spring  in  Provence  is  as 
uoconftant  as  o.:rs  in  England,  the 
Golds  at  Paris  are  altogether  as 
(harp,  and  M.  Jfndrd  fays,  that 
when  it  Rain’d  29  days  fucteffively 
in  May ,  he  proceeded  in  his  Work 
without  the  le alt  difaffer;  and  in 
1^64  hcpiefcnted  the  French  King 
with  a  confiderable  quantity  of  bet¬ 
ter  Silks  than  any  Mffma  orj Frionda 
could  produce. 

As  for  the  Berries  of  this  Tree, 
the  black,  the  grofs,  and  th.e  molt 
ripe  are  the  be#,  which  muff  not 
be  touched  with  Flies  nor  Sp  der?, 
and  they  are  to  be  gathered  before 
fun  riling  They  benefit  the 
roughnefs  of  the  Throat,  quench 
Thirft,  excite  Appetite, are  and 
quickly  digefbd,  if  eaten  before 
■vieat  ,*  but  eaten  after  foon  cor. 
upt;,  They  are  not  very  nu- 
ritive,  beget  Windinefs,  &c.  but 
>eing  wafted  in  Wine,  they  are 

Ids 
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lefs  noxious ;  and  thofe  tbit  cat  the 
four  ones,  fhotild  ufe  a  little  Vinegar 
therewith. 

MULE  or  MOIL,  is  of  two  forts, 
the  one  engender’d  of  the  Horfe 
and  the  female  Afr,  and  the  other 
of  the  male  Afs  and  the  Mare : 
The  fir  ft  fort  are  generally  very 
dull,  as  partaking  too  much  of  the 
Afs,  and  are  not  fo  large,  fo  that 
the  latter  fort  are  much  more  us’d 
SKd  propagated.  And  tho*  the 
'Mu Us  are  of  both  Sexes,  yet  being 
a  mixed  kind,  they  never  breed  ; 
yet  fame  Authors  affirm  there  is  a 
fort  in  Syrian  that  procreate  in 
their  own  kind.  However,  Mules 
are  the  beft  of  any  Creatures  for 
Burden  and  fure-footednefi,  efpe- 
eiaily  in  ftony  Ways ;  they  are  alfo 
excellent  for  Draught  and  the 
greatrefs  of  their  lfrefegth  :  They 
go  eafier  and  are  much  better  to 
lidc  than  Horfes  for  their  Walk  and 
Trot ;  but  they  are  commonly 
rough  Gallopers,  tho’ dome  ofthem 
being  long  made,  are  very  fleet. 

MULES  in  the  Legs  of  a  Horfe, 
See  Scratches,  ¥  ' 

MUM,  a  very  wholsTemc  Drink, 
the  Receipt  of  which  as  recorded  in 
the  Town-  honfe  of  Brurfmck  is  as 
follows  .*  Take  63  Gallons  of; 
H  Water  that  has  been  boil’d  to  the 
Si  confumption  of  a  -  third  part, 
815  brew  it  according  to  Ait  with  7 
u  Bufhfils  of  Wheat-milt,  1  Bufhel 
**  of  Oatmeal,  and  1  Bufhci  of 
ground  Beans:  When ’tit tunn’d 
€i  let  not  the  Hogfhead  be  too  full 
at  firft,  and  as  loon  as  it  begins 
41  to  work,  put  into  it,  of  the  inner 
&i  Rindof-Firr;  Pounds,  tops  of 
®e  Fiirand  Birch  1 ;  Pound,  Car- 
61  duns  Btnedifius  3  Handfuls,  Flow* 
6S  ers  of  Re/a  J'olis  a  handful  or 
<£  two  ;  Burnet, Betony,  Marjoram, 
“  Avens,  Penny  -  royal ,  Wild 
9t  Thyme,  of  each  a  handful  and  a. 

half  ;  of  Elder  *  flowers  two 
w  handfuls  or  more.  Seeds  of  Car* 
**  damm  bruis'd  3  Ounces,  Bar-; 
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<€  berries  bruis’d  1  Ounce.  Put 
“  the  Hrrbs  and  Seeds  into  the 
cc  VefTel,  when  the  Liquor  ha* 
<€  wrought  a  while ;  and  aftef  they 
<c  are  added,  let  the  Liquor  work 
cc  over  the  Vcffel  as  little  as  may 
“  be.  Fill  it  up  at  laft,  and  when 
u  ’tis  flopt,  put  into  the  Hogfhead 
“  10  new  laid  Eggs,  unbroken  or 
sc  crack’d,  flop  it  up  ciofe,  and 
“  drink  it  at  two  Year’s  end. 

But  our  Englijb  Brewers  ufe  Car- 
damum ,  Ginger  and  Saflafras, 
which  ferve  inftead  of  the  inner 
rind  ofFirrj  alfo  Walnut-iinds, 
Madder,  Red  Sanders  and  Elle- 
campane :  Some  make  it  of 

flrong  Bier  and  Spruce-beer  ;  and 
where  ’cis  defign’d  chiefly  fof  its 
Phyfieal  Virtues,  fomc  add  Water- 
creffes,  Brook' lime  and  wild  Parf- 
ley,  with  6  handful*  of  Horfes 
radifh  rafp’d,  to  every  Hogfhead, 
according  to  their  particular  In¬ 
clination  or  Fancy. 

MURRAIN,  Gargle ,  or  TefiU 
lence ,  a  Difeafe  among  Beafb  bred 
various  ways  j  but  principally  caus’d 
by  2  hot  and  dry  feafon  of  the 
Year,  or  rather  by  a  general 
pmrcfa£fion  of  the  Air,  which 
begets  an  inflammation  in  the 
Blood,  and  a  fweiiing  in  the 
Throat,  that  Toon  proves  mortal; 
to  which  the  letting  of  dead  Cars 
tel  lye  unbury’d  and  putrifie,  may 
alio  contribute.  The  MutratH  alfo 
proceeds  from  the  infe&ion  of 
other  Cartel  ;  from  their  fmeil- 
ing  to  Carriun,  and  licking  the 
Bones;  from  foul  Food,  t&'c.  tho3 
thefe  infeflious  Diftemper*  gene¬ 
rally  go  no  further  than  their  own 
kind.  The  Signs  ot  this  Difeafe 
are  hanging  down  and  great  fweii¬ 
ing  of  dig  Head,  Gum  at  the  Eyes 
as  big  as  one’s  Finger,  rattling  in 
the  I  hroat,  the  Breath  fhort,  the 
Heart  beating,  going  weakly  and 
ftaggering.  If  you  put  your  Hand 
into  the  Beaft’s  Mouth,  and  find 
his  Breath  extreme  hot ,  his 
i  ' “  Tongue 
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Tongue  fhining ;  he  has  the  DI- 
ftemper  very  ftrong;  if  he  be 
taken  backward,  he’ll  be  very  ftiff, 
and  his  Guts  tremble  mightily. 

For  the  preventing  of  thefe  Dif- 
afters,  the  Cartel  fhould  ftand 
cool  in  Summer,  have  plenty  of 
good  Water,  and  all  Carrion 
fpeedily  bury’d  ;  if  any  are  already 
infe&ed,  let  them  forthwith  be 
blouded  and  drench’d.  And  far¬ 
ther,  as  the  feeding  of  Cattel  in 
wet  plaees  on  putrify’d  Grafs  and 
Hay  made  of  over- water’d  Grafs, 
often  occifions  the  faid  Difeafe ; 
dry  and  fvveet  Fodder  is  the  only 
Prevention.  But  for  a  general 
Cure  Mr.  Markham  prescribes  tl  a 
<c  quart  of  ftale  Urine  mix-  with 
u  an  handful  of  Hens-dung  diffolv’d 
Cc  therein  to  be  given  the  infe&ed 
fi  Beaft  to  drink.  Others  advife 
€t  to  bleed  both  the  fick  and  found 
&i  Catte),  and  to  give  the  Sick  Rue, 
Feaverfew,  Sage,  Hyffop,  Thyme, 
**  Marjoram,  Marigold,  Fennel, 
“  Tanfey,  Lavender  and  Spike ; 
Ci  of  each  a  ftnall  handful,  all 
tc  boil’d  in  Spring-water  from  a 
5e  Gallon  to  a  quart ;  and  thea  the 
Herbs  ftra  in’d  out.*  For  every 
“  Beaft  put  a  pint  of  ftrong  Ale 
f(  to  the  Juice  \  adding  to  the 
**  Juice  and  Ale  forne  long  Pepper 
€i  and  green  Anife- Seed,  with  Peafe, 
u  Bay-alt,  Treacle,  Liquorifh 
cc  beaten  and  Butter  ;  pound  all 
the  Spice  and  put  them  to  the 
*c  Herb-juice,  in  order  to  give 
•c  to  the  Sick  a  Pirn,  and  to 
the  Sound  half  a  Pint.  In  cafe 
Sheep  are  troubled  wich  the  fame 
D.fcafe,  give  them  feveral  Spoon¬ 
fuls  of  Brine,  and  then  a  little  Tar; 
for  that  of  the  Lungs  the  Root  of 
Setter-wort  thrulf  thro’ their  Ear?. 
The  following  Receipt  for  black 
Cattel  is  aLo  much  recommended, 
“  Take  Dupente ,  a  quarter  of  an 
%l  Ounce ,  Liiithcta,  or  Marfh- 
mallows,  London  •  Treacle,  Mi- 
#*  (thridatc  and  Rhubarb,  of  each 
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<e  the  quantity  of  a  Nut;  of  Saffron,' 
**  a  frnall  quantity;  Wormwood 
(t  and  red  Sage,  of  each  an  handful, 
“  and  two  Cloves  of  Garlicky 
Boil  all  together  in  two  Pints  of 
Beer,  till  reduc'd  to  a  Pint  and  a 
half;  and  give  it  the  Beaft  lake- 
warm,  while  faffing.*  Half  the 
proportion  will  ferve  for  a  Cow; 
but  they  rouft  be  kept  warm,  and 
take  a  Ma(h  of  ground  Malt; 
drinking  warm  Water  for  a  Weeks 
and  fometimes  having  boil’d  Oats. 

MUSC A L  GREEN,  a  long 
greenifh  Pear  in  Pulp  and  Juice 
near  as  good  as  the  Robin,  only  it 
is  act  to  grow  fofc  .*  In  French  *ds 
calfd  Ctjfolet  or  Friolet ,  and  be* 
comes  ripe  the  middle  of  Auguft, 

MUSCAT,  Little ,  a  good  Pear,, 
if  pretty  large,  and  when  it  has 
time  to  grow  mellow,  ’Tis  better 
planted  againft  a  Wall,  thsn  a 
Dwarf,and  would  be  moreefteemM 
were  it  not  fo  fmall;  it  ripens 
almoft  firft  of  any,  and  even  iu 

MUSCAT,  Long-taii'd  of  the 
Autumn  or  Fiowcrieg,  in  French 9 
Le  NluJcjtt  Fleuri ;  is  an  excellent 
round  ardreddifh  Pear,  of  an  in¬ 
different  bignels,  tender  and  fine 
Pulp,  rich  tafte,  and  may  be  eaten 
like  a  Plum  or  Cherry,  being  ripe 
about  the  middle  of  Otlober, 

MUSCOVY,  or  Ruffid;  is  a 
Country  about  1 2  times  as  big  as 
England  ;  but  a  great  part  of  it  is 
uninhabited.  It  is  divided  into  37 
Provinces,*  the  Chief  Cities  are  Me/- 
cow  and  Paerburgb  •  and  of  Trade% 
Mefcow, Archangel,  L\gla,  and  Regm^ 
TheCommodities  it  chiefly  produces 
are  fine  Leather,  Furl,  Martins, 
Sables,  T  rain-Oil,  Wax,  Honey, 
Slad,  Hemp,  Flax,  iron,  Salt-pcter, 
Brimftoae,  c5V. 

MUSHROOM, (in  French, Cbm- 
pigons J  are  of  feveral  forts ;  where- 
of  thofe  that  are  eatible  here  with 
ui,  are  either  the  Mujhrooms  of  tbs 
tfoodi  which  grow  by  the  borders 

of 
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of  Woods  and  Forefts,  arid  are 
very  large  .•  Or  Mujbr'oams  of  the 
Meadows,  and  fweet  Paftures,  that 
frequently  grow  where  Cattle  feed; 
they  ufually  fioiHfh  in  Autumr, 
and  are  moft  efteem’d  for  tluir 
Whitenefs  and  Beauty  above,  and 
Vermillion  beneath  ;  having  a!fo  a 
pleafant  fcent  with  them.  It  is  faid 
Mulhrootn*  ma v  he  raifed  in  Beds, 
by  preparing  them  with  the  Soil  of 
Mules  and  Affes,  and  covering  the 
fame  over  with  rich  Dung  four 
Fingers  thick,*  oa  which,  when 
it  has  lain  a  while,  and  cool,  calf 
the  Parings  and  Refufe  of  Mujb- 
rooms ,  and  old  rotten  Mujhrooms , 
with  the  Water  ufed  shout  them, 
and  the  Bed  in  a  fhort  time  will 
produce  them;  or  fuch  Water 
poured  on  Melon-beds,  will  caufe 
it  to  fend  forth  Mujhrooms :  Neither 
is  it  improbable,  hut  that  tho’thej 
are  impe.fefl  Plants,  they  may  have 
Seeds,  which  Town  in  a  proper  place, 
may  produce  others  of  the  fame 
Species.  They  are  drels’d  variedly, 
and  pickl’d  Mi firooms  well  cieanled 
and  boil’d,  w*th  four  Pears,  Bafil, 
Bread,  Od,  Salt,  and  Pepper,  a  c 
good  enough;  but  much  then ot 
fhould  not  be  eaten,  and  a  little 
Wine  fhou’d  be  drank  after  it. 

Now,  a  Receipt  or  two  for 
Dreffmg  of  them,  fince  they  grew 
ajmofe  in  every  Field,  will  not  be 
improper:  i.  Choofe  then  the 

fmali  firm  white  Buttons,  growing 
upon  fweet  Pafture-grounds,  nei¬ 
ther  under  nor  above  any  Trees  ,• 
ftrip  off  the  upper  skin,  and  pare 
away  ail  the  black  fpungy  bottom 
part  ;  then  (lice  them  in  quarters  • 
and  caft  them  into  Water  a  while 
rocleanfe  ,*  afterwards  boil  them  in 
frtfh  Water,  and  a  little  frefh  But¬ 
ter,  (fame  bull  ’em  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  firft)  and  then  taking  them 
our,  dry  them  in  a  Cloth,  prdling 
out  the  Water,  and  while  hot,  add 
the  Butter;  that  done,  boiling  a 
full  hour,  (to  txhavft  the  jnalig- 
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oity}  fill  ft  them  into  another  clean 
Water,  with  Butter,  as  before,  till 
they  become  fufficiently  tender : 
Then  being  taken  out,  pour  upon 
them  as  much  ftrong  Mutton  or 
other  Broth,  with  fix  fpoontuls  of 
White  wine,  twelve  Cloves,  as 
many  Pepper-corns ,  four  (mail 
young  Onions,  half  an  handful  of 
Par  fly  bound  up,  with  two  or  three 
fprigsof  Thyme,  an  Anchovy,  Oi- 
fters  raw  or  pickl’d,  and  io  let 
them  ftew.  2.  Another  way  is  to 
take  a  quart  of  the  beft  W  hue*  wine- 
Vinegar,  as  much  of  White-wine, 
Cloves,  Macc,  Nutmeg,  a  pretty 
quantity  beaten  together  ,*  let  t he 
Spice  bod  therein  to  the  confum- 
piion  c  f  half,  then  taken  iff,  and 
being  cold,  pour  the  Liquor  on 
the  Mujhrooms ,  but  leave  out  the 
boiled  Spice,  and  caft  in  of  *he 
fame  fort  of  Spice  whole,  the  Nut¬ 
meg  only  flit  m  quarters,  w  th 
ome  Lemmon  peel  and  white  Pep¬ 
per,  and  if  you  pleafe  a  whole  raw 
Onion,  which  take  cut  again  when 
it  begins  to  peri fh.  3  A  third 
method  is,  when  the  Mufhroms 
are  peeled,  dgc,  to  throw  them 
In  o  Water  and  then  into  a  Sauce¬ 
pan,  w  th  lorg  Pepper,  Cloves, 
Mace,  a  quartered  Nutmeg,  a 
Shallot,  or  Rocambole,  and  a 
little  Salt,  let  them  all  boil  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  on  a  very  quick 
fire;  then  taken  out  and  being  cold, 
with  a  pretty  quanti  y  of  the  for¬ 
mer  Spice,  boil  them  in  feme 
White-win;,  which  being  cold,  caft 
upen  the  Mujhrooms ,  and  fillup 
the  Pot  wi  h  the  beft  White- wine, 
a  Bay  leaf  or  two,  and  an  kar.dlul 
of  Salt ;  then  cover  ’em  with  the 
Liquor,  and  if  for  long  keeping, 
pour  Sallee- Oil  overall,  tho*  they 
will  be  preferred  a  year  w.thoutit. 
They  are  lemetimes  boiled  in  Sale 
and  Water,  with  Milk,  then  being 
laid  on  the  Cullender  to  drain,  till 
cold,  and  wiped  dry,  caft  them 
into  the  Pickle  with  SheWhitc -wine, 
v_  Vinegar, 
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Vinegar,  and  Salt,  grated  Nutmeg, 
Ginger  broiled,  Cloves,  Mace, 
white  Pepper?  and  Lemmon-peel  ; 
pour  the  Liquor  on  cold  without 
boiling. 

MUST,  fwecfc  Wine  newly 
prefs’d  from  the  Grape;  or  the 
new  Liquor  or  preffure  of  Frui.s, 
before  it  has  work’d, 

MUSTARD;(in  Latin)  Sinapi  is 
efan  hot  and  dry  nature,  and  the 
frefh  is  the  beft  ;  of  whofe  Seed, 
with  Vinegar  and  Honey,  is  made  a 
Pafte,  and  rhereof  li  tie  Balls,  dry¬ 
ing  them  in  the  Sun  or  Oven,  and 
referved  for  the  ufe  of  Meats, 
mixing  it  with  Vinegar,  whereby 
5tis  very  delightful  to  the  Palace, 
and  bencficisi  to  the  Stomach  :  Xt% 
eatento  drawdown  Phlegm  from 
the  Head ,•  bat  being  of  a  fuming 
nature,  i£  fometimes  penetrates  the 
Nofe  and  Brain  with  difpleafure  ,* 
to  prevent  i  s  effe&s,  fmell  to 
your  Bread,  or  draw  in  your  breath 
at  your  Nofe:  ’Ti?  mixt  with 
boil’d  Wine  to  correct  its  (harp  qua¬ 
lity. 

Biit  a  more  exa£t  Receipt  for  the 
making  of  if,  feems  to  be  this  that 
follows,-  procure  the  firft  and 
whiteft  Seed  that  can  be  got,  which 
caft  into  Water  two  or  three  time*, 
till  no  more  of  the  Husk  arife; 
then  taking  out  the  found  which 
will  fink  to  the  bottom,  rub  it  very 
dry  in  warm  coarfe  Cloths,  fhswi  g 
it  slfo  a.  little  ro  the  Fire  ia  a  DifS 
or  Pan;  af  erwa'ds  ftampit  fofmall 
as  to  pafs  through  a  fine  Ti  fany 
Sieve  ,*  flice  fomc  Horfe-RadiB), 
and  lay  it  to  foak  in  Among  Vinegar, 
with  a  frnai!  Jump  of  hard  Sugar 
(which  fome  leave  out)  to  temper 
the  Flower  with  :  At  Iafic  being 
drained  from  the  Rad.fii,  put  all  in 
a  glaz’d  Mug,  with  an  Onion,  and 
keep  it  well  flopped  with  a  Cork 
upon  a  Bladder  :  But  this  Receipt 
is  improv’d,  ifiniieadof  Vinegar, 
Water  only,  or  the  Broth  of  Pow- 
dep’d-bcef  be  made  ufe  of,*  and 
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fome  of  this  Muffard,  adding  VeN 
juice,  Sugar,  Claret- wine,  and 
Juice  of  Lemmon ;  you’ll  thus  have 
an  excellent  Sauce  to  any  fore  of 
Flefii  or  FIR].  Note,  That  a  pint 
of  good  Seed  is  enough  to  make  at 
one  time,  and  to  keep  frefh  a 
competent  while;  as  to  any  part 
of  it  that  does  not  pal's  the  Searce* 
it  may  be  beacen  again  ,•  and  you 
may  referve  the  Flower  in  a  weli- 
clofed  Glafs ,  and  male  frefh 
Mufbrd  when  you  pfeafe. 

M  U  S  T I N  E  S  S,  ia  £o?nt  may 
be  thus  cur’d :  Having  taken  your 
Grain  of  any  fort,  (that  proves 
mufty  by  the  moifture  of  the  Wea¬ 
ther,  or  negle&  of  turning)  fpread 
it  then  on  a  Cloth,  lay  it  out  all 
Night  in  the  Dew,  and  dry  ic  next 
Day  in  the  Sun  ,*  by  which  means 
it  will  become  fweet  again, 

MUTE,  dumb,  fpeechle's  : 
Among  Hamers ,  Hounds  or  Beagles 
are  Laid  lo  run  mute ,  when  they 
courfe  along,  without  opening  or 
making  any  Cry. 

MUTE,  or  Ordure,  Duag„ 
more  efpecially  of  Birds :  In  old 
Records  ,  a  Kennel  or  Cry  of 
Hounds. 

To  MUTE,  to  dung  or  make. 
Dung,  as  a  Hawk  does. 

MUZZLE,  The  Snout  of 
certain  Beafb,  as  of  a  Horfe,  Ox, 
Lion,  Mger*  CSV.  Alfo  a  Halter 
to  tye  about  the  Nofe  of  a  Horfe  or 
Mule.  From  that  part  of  a  Horfe’n 
Head  where  the  Nofc-band  of  the 
Bridle  refts,  to  his  Muzzle  he 
iliould  have  nothing  but  Skin  and 
Bone,  and  the  fmailer  the  better  : 
Therefore  Vis  commonly  faid,  he 
fhauld  be  able  to  drink  out  of  a 
Beer  g!ars(  by  reafon  of  the  fm ali¬ 
ne  fs  of  his  Muzzle. 

MYRTLE,  a  Shrub  which 
bears  a  fraall  blackdh  Leaf,  of  a 
very  fngrant  Scent,  and  grows 
only  in  hot  Countries ;  that  call’d 
the  Vulgar  Italian  Wild  Myrtle , 
grows  high,  and  endures  all  Wea¬ 
thers* 
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tliers.  Where  they  are  fmitten, 
being  cut  near  the  Ground,  they 
put  forth  and  recover  again  ; 
but  many  times  when  in  Pots  artd 
Cafes,  the  Roots  perifh  with 
Mouidinefs.  The^  Shelter  of  Mats 
and  Straws  fometimes  fecure  them 
in  a  {harp  Winter,  when  thofe 
carried  into  the  Confervatory  are 
loih.  There  are  6  or  8  forts  of 
em  ;  they  may  be  raifed  of  Seeds, 
but  with  great  caution  :  They 
feldom  prove  hardy,  nor  is  it 
worth  the  white,  being  fo  eafily 
encreafed  6y  Layers.  The  Shrubs 
cannot  have  too  much  compoft 
or  refrefhing.  Both  Leaves  and 
Berries  cool  and  are  very  aftrin- 
gent  and  drying,  and  therefore 
feldom  ufed  inwardly,  but  in 
Fluxes.  With  Wine  and  Honey 
it  heals  the  noifome  Polypus ,  and 
the  Powder  corrects  the  rancour 
of  the  Arm-pirs.  The  Berries 
mitigate  the  Inflammation  of  the 
Eyes,  confolidate  broken  Bones, 
and  an  excellent  fweet  Water  is 
Difliiid  from  the  Leaves  and 
Flowers. 
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NARES,  the  NoBrils..  In 
Falconry ,  the  Holes  in  a 
Horfe*s  Beak, 

NAVE L-G  ALL,  is  a  bruife 
on  the  Back  of  an  Horfe,  or  pinch 
of  a  Saddle;  behind,  which  it  let 
alone  too  long,  is  hard  to  Cure  .- 
'  The  reafon  of  the  name  is,  becaufe 
the  hurt  is  right  againft  the  Navel. 
There  are diven  Receipts  for  the 
Cure  of  it  $  but  particularly,  i. 
1  ake  Oil  of  Bajy  Oil  of  Coflus ,  Fox- 
greafty  Oil  of  Savin,  an  ounce  of 
each,  an  handful  of  great  Garden - 
w  rmsl  fcour  them  with  Salt  and 
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White-  wine ,  and  put  all  the  Ingre « 
dients  together  into  an  Earthen 
Pot  very  well  floped,  and  boil  it 
well.*  Then  add  an  ounce  and  an 
half  of  Sallet-Oil,  and  boil  it  again 
over  the  fire  till  it  become  a  per- 
feH  Ointment,  which  {train  into 
a  Galley-pot  •  warm  it  when  uled, 
and  fo  drefs  the  Sorrance  with 
Lint  or  Hurds  dipt  therein.  2.  If 
the  place  be  only  fwelled,  and  the 
Skin  not  broken,  then  davvb  the 
grieved  Part  all  over  with  your 
Hand,  or  with  a  Rag  wet  in  Bran¬ 
dy,  and  it  will  take  it  down;  but 
if  it  be  raw  and  fore,  cake  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  pint  of  Whale-Oil,  and 
bod  it  in  as  much  of  the  Powder  of 
Ferdegrcafe  finely  powder’d  and 
fearced,  as  will  he  Upon  a  Shilling, 
and  anoint  the  Part  therewith  .* 
Or  the  fame  quantity  o(Verdegrtaje9 
Train  Oil,  and  two  or  three  Spoon¬ 
fuls  of  the  Ointment  of  Mtrfh* 
mallows  boiled  a  little  together,  ii 
a  certain  Cure  for  it.  Now  for 
the  ordering  of  this  Diftcmper,  if 
the  Skin  hang  loofc  about  it,  you 
are  to  cut  it  otf ;  but  if  it  be  an  old 
Navel- Gall,  which  feels  hard,  then 
cut  out  the  bruife  with  your  Incifion- 
knife,  fear  the  Wound  up  again 
with  a  Hot  lion,  and  heal  it  With 
the  Green  Ointment. 

N  E  A  T,  any  kind  of  Beeyes;  as 
an  Ox,  Cow,  Steer*  or  Heifer. 

N  E  A  T-H  E  R  D,  a  Keeper  of 

7SJ Pof  o t f £*  1 

NEAT-HERDS  ointment, 

for  the  M*nge,  Take  burnt 
iC  Allum  and  Borax  in  fine  Powder, 

“  of  each  two  Ounces ;  white 
fi‘  Vitriol  and  Verdegreafe  likewife 
“  reduc’d  to  a  moff  fubtil  impai- 
“  pable  Powder,  of  each  four 
“  ounces.  Put  thefe  into  a  very 
cleso  Pot,  with  two  Pounds  of 
Honey,  and  boil  them  over  a  clear 
Fire;  ftirring  all  the  Subltances 
together,  till  they  be  weli  incor¬ 
porated  ;  after  the  Ointment  is 
cold,  add  two  Ounce?  of  Brong 

Apa 
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A$ua  forth ;  keep  it  well  covert 
for  life,  and  (Hr  it  once  a  Day,  d a 
r:h£  the  firft  fix  Days.  One 
duplication  or  two  at  riuft,  wjll 
perform  the  Cure ;  but  take  care 
that  the  Horfe  may  not  be  able  to 
reach  it  with  his  Teeth  ;  if  his  Tail 
be  mangy,  the  Place  muft  be  fir  ft 
fefrap’d.  This  Ointment  being  a 
fort  of  Egypt  iacumf  is  abb  good  f  r 
P  ins,  running  and  wat’rey  Sores, 
foul  Wounds  and  Ulcers,  Amfts. 
Mules,  tfyrc,  which  ic  efteftually 
dries  up;  but  it  ought  not  to  be 
apply’d,  when  the  Legs  a1  c  fwoln 
or  gourdy.  The  fame  Remedy 
cn^es  Sores  in  the  Urinary  paftage 
of  Oxtn,  that  proceeds  horn  their 
being  naftily  kept,  and  heals 
Wounds' in  Ho  fes,  but  rot  with’ 
out  great  pain  and  fmarting. 

NEAT  S-T  O  N  G  U  E^the  way 
rodryit,  is  to  take  Bay-falf,  bear 
very  fine,  fo  that  it  may  be  lifted 
thro’  a  fine  Hair- fie vc,  and  Salt¬ 
peter,  of  each  3  bke  quantity  ;  and 
having  foaked  your  Toogurs  in 
warm  Water,  rub  them  oa  very 
we!!,  especially  at  the  Root  5  Then 
lay  them  in  a  pace  where  they  may 
be  covered  wiJi  the  Salt ;  and  as 
that  waftes,  put  on  more,  and 
when  they  become  fufficiently  hard 
and  ft  iff,  roll  them  in  Bran  till 
they  are  dry,  put  them  into 
Mould  a  wh  ir,  then  dry  them  m 
a  Kiln,  with  a  fofc  fire,  or  for 
want  of  that  neceffary  Implement 
they  may  be  hung  up  in  a  Chimney, 
where  the  Smoak  comes  but  little 
at  them  ;  a  d  when  they  a;e 
fufficiently  dried,  prefs  them  out 
foTnewhat  flactifif  and  at  length, 
and  ioput  th  m  in  dry  Boxes,  and 
keep  them  for  ufc.  2.  Another 
way  to  do  it,  is  to  take  Baydak 
bfuifed  fundi,  and.Salt-pcter  a  like 
qaamicy,  rub  the  Tongues  well 
with  a  Linicn  cioth ;  then  put  the 
Salt  to  them,  forcing  it  in,  espe¬ 
cially  at  the  root,  and  as  ic  walks 
icto  Brine,  add  more;-  when  they 
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are  hard  andftifF,  they  have  take$ 
Salt  enough.;,  roll  ill  Fran,  and  dry 
them  ia  a  Mould  over  4  Sawduft- 
Fire ;  or  for  want  of  fuch  a  imfe- 
rial,  hang  them  up  ia  a  Chimney  ; 
and  when  you  boil  them,  let  it  be 
in  Spring- water,  and  it  will  make 
them  look  the  redder, 

NECK  of  a  Horfe,  ffiould  be 
learn,  and  but  little  FTdh  ppon  it  \ 
and  to  be  well  fbaped,  it  fnou  d  ae 
its  going  from  the  Withers,  rife 
with  a  dope  Upwards,  diminifhing; 
by  degrees  towards  the  Head.  In 
Mm*/,  it  is  a  good  quality  to  have 
their  Necks  fomewhat  grofs  and 
charged  with  Fieffi,  becaufe  their 
Necks  s re  generally  too  fine  sol 
{lender.  Deer or  Cdc%- 
t  hr  ip  pled y  are  thofe  in  which  the 
Fkfh,  that  fhould  be  next  the 
Ma--o,  islet  quie  beloW,  and  next 
:he  Throat,  which  renders  the 
Neck  ill- fh ap’d  and  ugly.  A  wdl- 
fhaped  Neck  contributes  very 
much  to  the  making  him  light  or 
heavy  on  the  Eland  according  as  ic 
is  line  or  coarfe. 

N  E  C  T  A  R  I N  E,  a  very  plea;» 
fane  Fruit,  of  the  favour  atU  tafte 
of  Neftar,  whereof  the  red  Roman 

the  fa  ire  fir,  an!  by  mofieftcemcd 
the  be  ft  and  mo  ft  delicate  Fruit  tor 
its  Guft,  tbit  this  iflaul  produces: 
Some  prefer  the  Murry,  fome  the 
Tawny  ;  but  neither  of  them  i .  fo 
large  as  the  Red  Roman  ;  The  Red 
or  Scarlet  Ne&arine  is  alfo  muen 
valu'd  by  many,  beciufcit  leaves 
the  Stone  ;  ethers  there  are  of  this 
kind  of  left  efteem*  fudi  m  the 
great  Green,  little  Green,  Cluftcr, 
Yellow,  White,  Paper-white,  Paint¬ 
ed  Ruffe,  Gcnody  Argol,  Ferjiint 
and  Or  bine  NeOarioei,  that  are 
good  Fruit. 

NEESlN G S  *  i a  orH e r  to  purge 
an  Horfe 's  Head  when  ’tis  {'topped 
with  jp hlcgm,  Cold,  and  other  giofs- 
Humours ;  and  to  make  him  Necfe, 
there  is  nothing  better  than  to  take 
a  breach  of  PeUitory  of  Spain,  and 
*B"b  b  tying, 
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tying  the  fame  to  a  flick,  put  it  up 
into  his  Noftri!s5aad  it  will  operate 
upon  him  without  hurt  or  vio- 
jCncc 

NET-MAKING;  by  Neti 
here  is  meant  fuch  as  are  urcd  to 
take  Fowl  with  .*  For  the  making 
of  which,  the  Inftriimcntt  or  d  oois 
required,  are,  wooden  Needles, 
whereof  you  fhould  have  about  half 
a  dozen  of  feveral  fizes^  and  a- 
many  Moulds  of  divers  forts,  fome 
round,  and  others  flat ;  alfoa  pair 
of  flat  rour,d-po  nted  Sciflars,  ani 
a  Wheel  to  wind  off  the  Thread  : 
Then  for  the  Pack-thread,  it  muff 
be  the  beft  and  eveneff  that  can  be 
got,  and  greater  or  fmaller,  ac* 
cording  to  the  Fowl  you  defigo  to 
tike  ;  as  a  To  the  Mafhes,  which 
muff  be  about  two  inches  from 
point  to  point,,  for  the  larger  they 
arc,  kis  the  better  toenfangle  the 
Fowl.  But  the  Nets  muff  neither 
be  too  deep  cor  coo  long,  for  that 
is  troublesome  to  manage  *  bui  let 
them  be  well  verged  on  each  fide 
with  a  long-twifted  «Thrcai.  As 
for  the  Colouring,  the  Rufifet  ones 
are  To  made,  by  putting  them  into 
i  TannerVpir,  where  they  muff 
lie  till  well  Colour’d  $  and  this 
Tinfture  is  alfo  an  excel  lent  pre¬ 
fer  ver  of  them.  To  make  the 
Green,  chop  and  boil  feme  green 
Wheat  in  Water,  and  rub  your 
Nets  therewith,  letting  them  lie 
iofuffng  about  24  hours.  And  for 
the  Yellow  Colour,  ’tis  done  by 
Beeping  the  Net  iu  the  juice  of 
Celandine,  and  then  drying  ic  in 
the  Abide  ;  for  it  muft  not  be  ove;- 
bfTihr,  but  of  t  he  colour  of  Scubb  e 
in  Harvefi-timr,  (or  which  Seafon 
Tis  moff  proper.  Laftly,  for  prt- 
ferving  them,  care  muff  be  had  to 
keep  them  dry;  for  which  end, 
hang  them  abroad  in  the  Sun 
whenever  you  Slav©  ufedem  in  the 
Dew  or  Rain,  and  ice  the  lead 
rector  breach  be  mended  upon  the 
fir  ft  Gifeqycry  5  andj'hiag  tlicjq  nt  a 
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diftance  from  the  Wall,'  left  they 
be  injur’d  by  Rats  and  Mice. 

NETTLE,  a  well  known 
ft  iuging  Herb  ;  They  aye  of  a  hot 
and  dry  nature,  Diuretick ,  Sclv?nrt 
and  Purifying  the  Blood,  whole 
buds  and  very  tender  tops  being  a 
little  bridled,  arc  by  fome  eatea 
raw,  bit  by  others  boiled,  efpecia> 
ly  io  Spring-Socage,  With  ether 
Herbs, 

N 1  G  H  T -  \  N  G  L I  N  G  ;  for 
this  Arglmg  in  the  Night-time, 
take  two  great  Garder-worms  of  an 
equal  length,  and  place  them  on 
your  Hook,  which  caft  at  a  good 
diftance,  and  draw  them  to  you 
again  upon  the  furface  of  the 
Water,  not  fuTering  them  to  fink  ; 
'o  which  end  you  muft  ufc  no 
Plummet  ;  you  may  eafiiy  hear  the 
Fifh  rife*  and  therefore  after  you 
have  given  him  fome  time  to  fwal- 
low  your  bait,  ftrike  him  gently. 
If  he  will  not  take  it  at  the  top, 
fink  your  bait  by  adding  fomeLead; 
and  order  your  f  if  as  at  Day- 
Angling  on  the  Ground.  Some, 
inftead  ofthefc  Garre. -worms,  ufc 
a  black  Snad5  or  a  piece  of  Velvet 
in  the  likenefs  thereof;  or  the  Hook 
upon  this  occafi an  may  be  baited 
with  a  Mmnow,  thio’  the  point  of 
who  e lower  Chap  you  are  to  put 
the  Hook,  and  to  draw  ic  through  ; 
then  put  it  in  at  his  Mouth,  and 
brmg  the  point  to  his  Fail;  that 
done,  draw  your  Line  ftraighf,  and 
it  will  bring  him  into  a  round  come 
pals;  md  be  fure  fo  to  order  his 
Mouth,  that  the  Water  enter  cot 
in, 

NIGHTINGALE,  has  the 
Tperiority  in  a  manner,  above  all 
other  Bird?,  according  to  the  cotr 
feat  and  judgment  of  allperfocs; 
for  her  Singing  with  fo  much  add 
mirabie  variety.  They  appear  to 
us  in  England  about  the  beginning 
of  sipril ,  {Tone  a$  yet  knowing 
where  their  habitation  is  daring  all 
the  Wiaier)  make  their 

Neff  9 
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Nefts  about  a  fo©£  and  an  half,  or 
two  foot  above  ground,  either  in 
thick  Quickfet-kedges,  or  in  Beds 
of  Nettles,  where  old  Quick Tets 
have  been  thrown  together,  and 
Nettles  grown  through,  and  make 
them  of  inch  materials  as  the  pUce 
affords.-  But  others  affirm  the} 
have  found  their  Nefts  upon  the 
ground ,  at  the  bottom  of  Hedges, 
and  among  wafte  Grounds,  and 
feme  upon  Banks  that  have  been 
raifed,  and  then  ove  -grown  with 
thick  Gra's.  As  for  the  number  of 
their  Eggs,  ii*s  uncertain,  fame 
having  three  or  four,  and  fame 

r,  a  cording  to  the  ftrength  of 
their  Bod  es,  and  they  have  young 
ones  commonly  in  the  beginning  of 
May. 

Now  for  the  Nightingale  that  b 
befi  to  be  kept,  it  fhould  be  of  the 
earliert  Birds  that  are  bred  in  the 
Spring,  they  becoming  more  per¬ 
fect  in  their  Songs  ,*  for  the  old 
one  has  more  time  to  hog  over,  or 
continue  longer  in  tinging*  than 
thofe  that  are  bred  later  ;  and  you 
may  hare  better  hope  and  affiiirance 
of  living.*  The  young  ones  muft 
be  taken  out  of  their  Nefls  when 
they  are  indifftrcnc-wcll  feather’d, 
not  too  little,  nor  too  much;  for 
if  the  laft,  they  will  be  fuller* ;  and 
in  the  other  cafe,  they  are  apt  to 
die,  and  at  beft,  are  much  longer 
in  bringing  up*  As  for  their  Meat, 
it  may  be  made  of  lean  Be  f, 
Sheeps-hearts,  or  Bui  ocki-heart, 
the  fat  skin  thereof  that  covers  the 
Heart,  muflfirftbe  pulled  off,  and 
the  fmews  taken  out  as  clean  as  may 
be  ;  that  done  foak  a  quant  ty  of 
White  bread  in  Water,  and  fqueez- 
Ing  out  fome  of  the  Water,  chop  it 
fmall,  as  if  it  were  for  Minced 
meat;  then  with  a  Stick  take  up 
the  quantity  of  a  Gray-pea,  and 
give  every  one  three  or  four  fuch 
Goblets  in  aa  hour’s  time,  as  long 
as  they,  (hall  endure-  to  abide  in 
their  Neffs  $  and  when'  they  begin 
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to  grow  ftrofig  and  resdy  to  (if 
out,  put  them  into  a  Cage  with 
feveral  Perches  for  them  to  fie 
upon,  and  line  them  with  green 
Bays,  for  they  are  at  fifft  very 
fubjeft  to  the  Cramp  ;  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Cage,  put  fome  fine 
Mofs  or  Hay  for  them  to  fit  on 
when  they  pleafe $  always  observing 
to  keep  them  as  dean  as  may  be  ; 
for  if  they  be  brought  up  naf!y$ 
they,  as  well  as  all  other  Birds, 
will  always  be  fo.  In  Cagfag  them 
up  firft  from  the  Neil,  always  put 
fome  of  their  Meat  by  them,  with 
a  few  Ants  therein,  to  teach  them 
to  feed  thcmfdves,  and  let  them 
be  kept  a  little  hungrier  than  or¬ 
dinary  when  you  Cage  them,  that 
they  may  the  fooner  take  to  their 
Meat;  but  they  will  not  feed  c* 
nough  at  firft  to  fatisfy  thcmfelvcs* 
and  therefore  fupply  them.  Let 
them  have  frefh  Meat  every  day  in 
the  Summer,  and  when  they  begin 
to  moult,  give  them  half  an  Egg, 
and  the  other  half  Shecps-hcart, 
with  a  little  Saffron  mixed  in  the 
Water;  give  them"  noDucki-Eggg  » 
but  for  want  of  the  faid  Meat,  give 
them  fome  Woodlark’s  -  meat  ^ 
which  you  will  meet  with  under 
the  Head  Pafte ;  however  you 
may  ufe  vour  Nightingale  ro  fev;ral 
forts  of  Meats :  But  we  fhifi  be  yet 
more  particular  in  feveral  tilings 
relating  to  this  Bird, 

Tor  the  taking  of  young  Birds^ 
qbferve  where  the  Cock  lings ;  and 
if  you  find  him  to  fiog  long  in  a 
place,  then  the  Hen  fits  not  far  off; 
but  it  ftie  has  young  ones,  he  will 
every  now  and  then  be  miffing  • 
and  then  the  Hen,  when  you  ap¬ 
proach  her  Nek,  will  fweet  and 
cur :  But  if  you  have  fearehed 
long,  and  cannot  find  them,  ftick 
j  Meal-worm  or  two  upon  a 
(Thorn,  acd  obferve  where  hs 
carries  if*  and  you  will  hear  them 
when  they  feed  them,  for  they 
make  much  noife  tor  fo  fmall  a  Bird - 
B  b  b  *2  1  hen 
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Th^n  having  found  the  Nefi,  if 
they  be  not  fledged  enough,  touch 
them  not,  for  otherwise  they  will 
never  tarry  in  the  Ned.  Next,  for 
the  taking  of  your  Branchers, 
which  are  young  ones  that  hive 
been  bred  up  by  the  old  ones  i  n  -the 
Fie’d,  you  mud  go  to  fuch  places 
as  are  mill  like  ly  for  food ;  for  the 
old  ones  when  they  have  piifh’d  the 


fi’ck  which  mud  have  a  peg  to  put 
in  with  two  Wires  an  inch  and 
an  half,  to  flick  your  Meal  worm 


upon:  Afterwards  tie  a  firing  in 


die  middle  of  the  top  of  your  Net, 


young  out  of  the  Ned,  (which  we 


call  Pufiier*)  lead  them  from  the 
place  where  they  were  bred  in  to 
a  more  plentiful  place;  And 


drawing  the  Net  up,  having  an  eye 
at  the  end  of  the  Handle  to  put 
you*  Thread  thik>*3  puli  it  till  it 
ftands  upright  •  then  draw  it  thro* 
the  hole  of  the  Stick  that  fiands  in 
the  middle  of  your  board,  and  put 
your  pfg  in  the  hole,  and  th^t  will 
hold  the  firing  that  the  Net  cannot 
fall  down.  You  are  to  put  two 


when  you  have  found  their  haunts  Worms  upon  the  Wires,  before 
by  their  curring  and  faceting,  ifj  you  put  it  into  the  hole,  and  let  it 
you  call  true,  they  will  anfwcr  im-  \  as  gently  as  you  can,  that  the  Bird 
mediately;  then  making  obfeiv-  ]  may  throw  it  down  with  the  fird 
stion  where  they  enoft  delight,  as  *  touch.  When  you  have  your  Net 
may  be  perceiv’d  by  their  Dung,  |  ar  d  Worm  ready,  after  you  have 
and  if  they  be  didurbed  from  theifcraped  the  place,- put  fome  Ants 
place,  to  make  to  it  again,  ferape  1  in  your  Trap  Gage,  and  upon  your 


in  the  Ditch  or  Bank  fide,  about  j  Boards ,  put  fame  Worms  upon 
half  a  yard  fquare  or 


?  ,  •  st  —  •  *-  a 

more,  the  Thorns,  and  fet  them  at  thr  hot* 


Earth  that  it  may  look  frefh  ,•  that  '  tom  of  the  Cage,  little  holes  being 
done,  take  a  Bird  or  Net-trap,  j  made  for  the  fame  purpofe,  to  fiick 
made  of  green  Thread  or  S  Ik,  after!  the  ends  of  the  Thorns  in  .*  Then 
the  fefhion  of  a  Shove-Net  to  catch  j  pla-t  your  Trap  near  the  place 
Fifh,  or  a  Cabbage-Net;  af.erJ  where  you  have  heard  them  call,. 


get  fome  large  fort  of  Wire,  and 
bending  it  round,  join  both  ends, 
which  mufibe  pur  into  a  fh  rt  fiick 
about  an  inch  and  an  half  long; 
then  have  3  piece  of  Iron  with  two 
cheeks,  and  an  hole  on  each  fide, 
wherein  you  are  to  put  fome  Cats 


either  in  the  Ditch  or  by  the  Bank* 
fide,  or  corner  of  an  Hedge,  and 
then  walk  away,  and  in  a  fhort 
time  you  will  find  them  taken. 

As  faon  as  you  have  taken  the 
Nightingale  in  July  or  Augufi,  tie 
the  end  of  his  Wing  wich  fome 


gut  <t  fine  Whip-cord  three  or  b  own  Thread,  that  he  may  not; 


four  times  double,  that  fo  ft  may 
hold  the  piece  of  the  Wood  the 
better.,  wherein  the  end  of  the 
Wire  is  put  ;  and  with  a  Button  on 
each  fide  the  Iron,  twift  the  Whip¬ 
cord,  that  fo  the  Net  maypUytfc 
quicker  •  which  Net  mufi  be  fa- 
ficnkl  to  the  Wire,  as  they  do  a 
Shove-N  c  to  the  Hoop;  Then 
ger  a  Board  of  the  compsfs  of  your 
Wire,  and  join  your  ch:  eks  of  Iron 
at  the  handle  of  your  beard,  in  the 
midft  of  which  make  an  hoie,  and 
put  a  piece  of  flick  about  two  inches 
long,  and  an  hole  at  the  top  of  the 


have  the  ftrenglh  to  bcit  himfelf 
againfi  the  top  and  Wiics  of  the 
Cage,  for  hereby  he  w.uld  grow 
for  oer  tame.  The  Cage  (hould  be 
about,  half  cover’d  with  green  Bays 
cr  Brown- pi  per,  or  eife  turn  it  to 
the  light  in  fome  private  place, 
that  fo  at  firfi  the  Bird  be  not  di- 
fturbed,  it  being  convenient  for 
three  or  four  d,;ys  not  to  let  him 
kc  much  Company  ;  In  the  mean 
while  let  him  be  fed  five  or  fix 
times  at  leafi  every  day  with 
Sheeps-hcart  and  Egg  lhred  fmall 
and  fine,  mi  ogling  among  the  fame 

fome: 
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fomered  Ants,  an#  three  or  four!  is  present  Death ;  when  yon  come 
red  Earth-worms  mixed  there- !  home  let  them  be  crammed  as  the 
with  j  and  to  do  ir5  tike  him  out  I  Brandi:  rs  are,  and  at  the  bottom 
in  your  hand,  open  his  Bill  with  of  the  Cage  put  Dirt  and  Ants, 

and  fet  iomc  Meat  made  with 
Sheeps- Heart  and  Egg,  sod  min¬ 
gled  with  Ants,  with  two  or  three 
Meal-worms  cut  in  pieces,  into  his 
pan,  and  fet  him  in  a  place  that 
he  may  fee  no-body  to  fright  him 
mingled  with  ft  ore  of  Ant?,  th  r  |  till  he  is  ufed  to  his  Cage.*  Let 
when  he  goes  to  pick  them  up  J  him  be  fed  carefully  [even  or 


a  Stick,  made  thin  at  one 
and  holding  it  open,  give  him  a 
gobbet  about  the  blggncfs,  of  a 
Grey- pea,  which,  when  he  has 
fwallowcd,  repeat  it  four  or  five 
times.*  Then  fet  him  feme  meat 


he  may  cat  Cme  of  the  Sheeps 
Htart  and  Egg  therewith  ;  pvt 
alfo  good  ftore  of  Ants  it  ?he 
bottom  of  the  Cage  to  keep  him 
eating,  aid  from  being  melan¬ 
choly  ;  and  at  laft,  when  you 
perceive  him  to  come  to  and  cat 
his  Meat,  give  him  fewer  Ants 
in  it,  and  at  faff,  nothing  bat 
Sheeps-Heart  and  Egg,  if  you 
perceive  him  to  eat  ic  willingly. 
Bat  that  )  o*a  may  not  after  all  be 
deceived  in  the  time  of  thefe 
Nightingales  li  ging,  that  are  taken 


eight  times  a  day,  with  three  or 
four  pieces  of  Meat  as  big  as  a 
Pej,  opening  his  Bill  as  before 
dirc&ed  .*  Leften  alfo  the  number 
of  Ants  in  his  Meat  by  degrees, 
ciO  at  length  you  put  rone  a:,  all 
■n  ;  but  if  you  find  the  Bird  con- 
iaiie  fulkOs  get  lonie  Gentles,  or 
Maggofs,  and  take  the  Palfe  and 
roll  ic  up  in  pieces,  Eke  unto 
little  Worms  about  half  an  Inch 
losg,  and  put  among  them  feme 
Ants,  and  let  the  Maggots  be 
ut  at  the  bottom  of  th^  Pan, 


at  this  time  of  the  Year,  they  will  then  ,*put  the  Pafte,  rolled  like 
n'bt  come  to  it  till  the  middle  of  I  Worms,  upon  the  Maggots,  and 
O&obsr)  and  then  they’il  hold  in  j  they  Birring  at  the  bottom  will 
Song  till  the  m  ddleof  June, 

But  the  Nightingales  that  are 
taken  after  the  fir  ft  of  April  urn 
till  the  latter  end;  are  the  only 
Birds  n  the  World  tor  a  Song, 
and  fit  to  be  brought  up.  For 
Which  end  go  out  in  the  Mora* 
jog  and  Evening,  and  having  heard 
feveral  Birds,  make  choice  of  fuch 
as  have  beft  variety  of  Song,  and 
hold  k  out  without  breaking  olF 
in  fevefal  quirks,  and  k  moft 
hviih,  throwing  it  out  at  pica 
Tyre,  th-n  plant  the  trap-Cages, 
or  t  ap-Ncisas  before,*  and  when 


make  the  Pa  Be  move  as  it  were 
alive,  wh  ch  will  ciufc  the_  lMigbi° 
ingali  to  eat  it  more  readily  c  >au 
ordinary  „•  Now  whsa  you  have 
accuftomcd  him  that  he  begins 
to  be  tame?  and  hear  him  to  cur 
and  fwecc  with  chcarfuloefs,  and 
record  fafely  to  himfelf,  it’s  a  cer¬ 
tain  fign  he  eats,  and  he  needs  no 
other  Cramming ; -tho'  loms  will 
ling  before  they  reed,  as  they 
commonly  prove  very  good  Birds  § 
whereas  thofe  that  arc  long  a  feed¬ 
ing  and  make  no  Gurnng  nor 
fweeting  tor  the  fpace  of  eight 


yoi|  go  a  taking,  carry  a  bottom-  or  tea  days,  fcldorn  prove  goodj 
bag  with  you,  and  fome  Meat  in  for  they  are  Hens,  or  Birds  not 
a  Gaily  pot  to  feed  him  abroad  $ !  worth  keeping  .*  But  on  the  con- 
and  as  (bon  as  taken  tic  their  Itrary  thofe  give  hope  of  proving 
Wings  at  the  end*,  and  pull,  of  jwd)3  who  take  their  Meat  kin  By, 

cut  their  Feathers  from  their  iarc  familiar  ani  not  buckiih,  and 

vent,  otherwife  they’!]  be  fubjeft  and  fing  quickly  .*  But  if  you  have 
to  clog  and  bak 5  their  vent,  which  &  Bjd  that  will  flutter  and  beat 

j  B  b  b  3  ^  wp 
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up  his  Head  againff  the  top  of 
the  Cage  in  the  Night,  never  keep 
jhim. 

There  are  various  Opinions 
concerning  the  diiintlion  of  the 
Sexes  of  this  Bird  ;  but  w  thout 
reciting ;  thefe  following  'Obfer- 
vations  may  be  relied  on  ,*  firft 
as  concerning  your  Neftlings  that 
are  taken  oat  from  the  old  ones 
jn  the  Neft  before  they  can  feed  ; 
note,  that  if  any  of  them,  before 
they  can  feed  themfdves  record 
fomething  of  Song  to  themfclves, 
Which  may  be  perceived  by  the 
wagging  of  their  Throats  at  fuch 
times,  take  it  for  a  certain  Sign, 
that  they  are  for  nfe  and  ail  Cccks; 
but  when  they  will  come  to  feed 
them  Live?,  the  Hen  wdl  record 
as  weii  as  the  Cock  ;  therefore 
give  them  forne  mark  when  they 
^re  young  5  for  it  is  very  difficult 
to  diffinguifh  afterwards :  In  the 
next  place,  as  to  the  Brancher, 
which  the  old  Bird  has  brought 
up  to  feed  himfclf  before  he  is 
taken,  and  which,  after  he  feeds 
himfeif,  when  taken,  will  fpre- 
fently  begin  to  record,  h oth  Cocks 
and  Hens;  yet  the  Ccck  continues 
recording  much  longer  than  the 
other,  louder,  and  much  more 
often  in  the  day  time  j  and  yen 
fhall  alfo  perceive  him  to  ftveef 
and  cur  more  often,  with  more 
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the  green  Bays  wherewith  the 
fore- fide  of  the  Cage  is  cover’d, 
and  that  in  fuch  fort*  that  the 
bird  m*y  not  perceive  it ;  and 
as  you  uncover  him,  let  him  by 
little  and  little  in  fight  of  the 
the  People.,  that  fo  he  may  grow 
bolder,  and  not  be  frighted  with 
the  fight,  their  motions,  or  any 
fudden  noife;  and  the  beft  way  is 
to  hang  hiai  towards  the  top  of 
the  t  iding  upon  a  Nail,  ;they 
not  delighting  to  hang  low;  for 
if  he  be  full  in  Song,  and  you 
hang  him  upon  a  fudden  among 
much  Company  and  open,  or  put 
back  the  green  Bays,  aod  give 
him  too  much  light  at  once,  he 
Will  immediately  break  off  fmg- 
ing,  and  ten  to  one  if  he  lings  till 
the  OHobtr  following. 

Now  for  the  Difeafes  incident 
to  this  Bird ;  as  they  grow  ^ex¬ 
traordinary  Tat  about  the  latter 
end  of  Auguj},  both  abroad  in 
the  Fields ,  a  d  alfo  in  Houfes 
where  they  are  Caged  up,  you  muft 
look  upon  it  to  be  very  dange¬ 
rous  when  it  begins  to  abate,  fif 
they  do  not  ling  ;  wherefore 
they  muff  be  kept  very  warm  up¬ 
on  the  falling  of  their  fa',  and 
alfo  have  loose  Saffron  given 
.liem  in  their  Meat  or  Water, 
but  when  they  arc  perceived  to 
grow  fat,  they  muft  be  purged 
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Spidr,  much  louder,  and  you  will  |  two  or  three  times  a  Week,  with 
find  him  ufually  handing  upon  |  tome  Worms  that  are  taken  out 
one  Leg,  and  holding  cn  his !  Of  *  pigeon- Houle,  for  the  fpace 
garbling  Notes,  which  may  bejof  four  or  five  Weeks  together, 
perceived  by  the  motion  of  his  5  and  give  them  two  or  three 
Breaff,  with  a  long  continuant ej  speckled  Spiders  a  day,  as  long 
Which  is  not  to  be  found  m  the  they  lalt,  which  Spiders  [aid 


Lien,  who  goes  hopping  and  §ft>Bhd  in  Augufl  about  Vines  and 
whiffl  ng  up  and  down  the  Cage,  I  Currants :  If  they  grow  mdan- 
making  a  nuife  mo;c  like  than  a  jjchoiy,  pur,  into  their  Water,  or 
Song,  that  is  very  much  inter-  cricking- Pot  force  white  lugar- 
rupted  and  Chore  *  When  you  I  Candy,  wuh  a  dice  or  two  of 
find  your  Nightingale  eat  well  byjLiquorifb,  and  if  they  ftill  com¬ 
plain,  p«t  into  the  ,poc  fix  cr 
eight  chives  of  Saffron,  or  there¬ 
abouts,  consuming  withal  to  give 

them 


himlcif,  and  fing  often  without 
feemmg  to  be  difturbed  at  every 
talc  Nolle,  put  back  by  degrees 


them  Sheeps-Heart  and  Fiite , 
alfo  three  or  four  meal  Worms 
a  day,  and  a  few  Ants,  and  then 
Eggs  .*  And  farther,  boil  a  new- 
lasd  Egg  very  hard,  chop  it  FmaU, 
and  ftrew  it  among  the  Ants  land 
their  Eggs.  As  Nightingales  which 
have  been  k*pt  two  or  three 
Years  in  a  C2ge,  are  very  fub 
jeft  to  the  Gone,  in  fitch  cife 
tike  them  out,  and  anoint  their 
Fed  with  frefh  Batter  or  Capons* 
greafe,  three  or  four  days  to¬ 
gether,  and  it’s  a  certain  Cure 
for  them:  But  the  principal 
thing  that  caufcs  moft  of  their 
Difeales,  being  a  want  of  keep¬ 
ing  them  clean  and  neat,  whereby 
there  Feet  become  clogged,  and 
their  Claws  rot  eff  and  brings 
the  Gout  aod  Cramp  upon  them,* 
be  fure  to  let  them  have  twice  s 
week  Gravel  at  the  bottom  of  the 
■  Cage,  and  it  muft  be  very  dry 
when  it*&  put  in ,  for  then  ir 
will  not  be  fubjeft  to  dog  „•  An- 
other  thing  Nightingales  are  fob 
jtd  to,  is  Apoiiems,  and  break 
ings  out  about  their  Eyes  and 
Nib  ;  tor  'which  you  fhill  like- 
wile  ufe  Butter,  or  Capons  grea  e  : 
But  to  raife  Nigbting&ks  when 
they  are  very  bare  ,  fo  as 
mat  there  is  an  abfoluce  necef- 
lity  for  it,  give  them  new  Figs 
chopped  very  fmail  among  their 
Sheeps- Heart  and  Pafte,  or  hard 
fcggsj  and  when  they  are  reco- 
vexed,  bring  them  again  to  their 
ordinary  Diet,  that  they  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  maintain  them  in  their 
former  plight ;  but  as  foon  as 
ever  you  perceive  them  growing 
far,  give  them  no  more  Figs.  Be- 
lidcs  the  forememioned  ,  there 
happens  alfo  another  Difealc  to 
thefe  Birds,  wh  ch  Is  called  the 
hraightnefs  or  flrangling  in  the 
Breaft ,  coming  very  often  tor 
want  of  care  in  making  their 
Food,  ny  mixing  fat  Meat  there¬ 
with,  and  it  may  be  perceived 


by  the  beating  pain  not  afore- 
accufto rated ,  which  abides  in 
this  place,  and  by  the  Birds  of¬ 
ten  gaping  and  opening  his  Bill ;  . 
it  alfo  h  ppens  by  reafoo  of  fome 
Sinew,  or  Thread  of  the  Shecps- 
Heart  for  want  of  fhredding  with 
a  fharp  Knife ,  to  hang  in  his 
Throat  ,  or  many  times  it  will 
clafp  about  his  Tongue,  that 
makes  him  for  fake  his  Meat, 
and  grow  poor  in  a  very  Chore 
rime,  efpecialiy  so  the  Spring,  or 
when  he  is  in  the  Song  Now  as 
soon  as  you  Fee  the  Symptoms, 
take  him  gently  out  of  his 
Cage,  open  his  bill  with  a  Quill, 
or  Pm,  and  unlocfea  any  String 
or  lode  piece  of  £iefh,  that  may 
hang  about  his  Tongue,  or  Throat, 
and  when  you  have  taken  it  a- 
way,  give  him  fome  white  fu- 
gar  Caody  in  his  Water,  or  elfe 
Jillolve  it  and  moiften  his  ©ear, 
which  will  prove  a  prefect  Re¬ 
medy. 

Then  for  the  length  of  thefe 
B  rds  Liv*?,  fome  live  but  one, 
feme  three,  fome  five,  others 
to  eight,  and  till  twelve  Years, 
and  ling  rather  better  sod  better 
tor  tiiC  iirft  eight  years,  but  then 
decline  by  degrees.-  But  they 
muft  have  good  Keepers  that  do 
prolong  their  Lives  three  or  four 
years  >  and  where  there  is  one 
kept  in  a  Cage  til!  that  Age,  a 
hundred  die;  yet  the  care  of 
fome  is  fuch,  that  it  has  been 
known  that  Nightingales  have  li?« 
cd  to  ly  years  old,  and  continu¬ 
ed  Singing  more  or  id's  for  the 
moft  part  of  that  time. 

NIGHTMARE,  a  Diftem- 
per  in  Horfes,  a$  well  as  Men  ; 
being  Melancholy  Blood  that 
oppreffes  the  Heart,  making  the 
Horfe  fweac  more  in  the  night 
than  in  the  day  ,  which  takes 
from  him  his  Reft.  Ids  known 
by  caking  notice  of  him  in  the 
morning,  whether  he  fweats  in 
B  b  b  4  the 
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the  Flanks,  Neck,  and  fliort  Ribs, 
which  are  fore  indica  ions  of  ir. 
To  Cure  if,  i.  Take  an  handful 
pf  Saif,  half  a  pint  of  Sallet-Oii, 


brown  Sugar-candy  four  ounces 


raise  them  all  very  well  together, 
warm  them  on  the  fire,  and  give 
It  him  blood-warm  two  mornings 
together.  2.  Others  give  him  a 
Purging- pill  9  made  of  three  Ip  non - 
fuisofTar,  as  much  fweefi  butter, 
beat  well  together,  with  thePow 


to  R-ain,  Iwhich  u  ually  fiiccteds ; 
and  the  fame  may  be  laid  of  Ec- 
cho’s ,  as  of  other  Noifes  and 
Sounds. 

NON  E*S  U  C  H;  Is  difringui- 
fhed  pnocipftiy  into  two  forts  1 
the  (ingle,  Nonefucb  Blower  of  Con- 
ftantinople,  or  more  commonly, 
the  blower  of  Brifto /,  which  bears 
a  great  Bead  of  many  fcarkt  fin" 


gle  Flowers,  whereof  there  is  an- 
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der  of  Liquor! Hi,  Annifified,,  and 


Sngar-caady,  till  it  be  1  ke  Pafte, 
^nd  fo  made  into  round  Balls  , 
into  each  of  which  are  put  two 
or  three  Cloves  of  Garlick,  and  Ip 
gLe  it  hitr,  obferving  to  warm 
him  before  and  after*  and  let 
him  be  fading  in  like  manno 
two  or  three  hours  before  and 
sifter.  ' 

NIGHT-SHAD  E-TREE, 
Amomum  Plinii ;  rifts  with  a  woo¬ 
den  Stem  a  yard  high ,  green- 
leaved,  aad  has  Star-like  Flowers 
turning  back  The  Leaves,  white 
with  a  yellow«pbfntd  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  ,  fecceeded  by  final]  green 
Leaves,  of  a  fine  red  in  Dee  tim¬ 
ber  *  wherein  arc  Email  flat  white 
Seeds.  It  endures  the  Winter, 


B,  caca 


and  is  railed  by  fovying  the  Seeds 


in  March,  wfiich  are  apt  to  come 
up  and  grow  ,  efpeciaily  fown  in 
a  Pof,  and  hoofed  in  Winter, 

NiPPERS.  See  Tee ib  of  a 
Hoc  ft- 

N  OISE  and  Stilmfs  if  the 
Air9  Prcgboflieate  the  Weather,* 
Sor  if  the  Air  be  full  of  moifture 
over  usj  it  deprefleg  Sounds,  To 
as  that  they  become  audible 
at  a  far  greater  diftance,  than 
when  the  Air  is  free  from  fuch 
Woiftme  cr  Vapours  »*  Where 
fore  in  fudi  Nights  or  at  other 
times  when  the  lounds  of  Bells, 
Noifes  of  Waters,  Beafh,  Birds, 
or  any  other  bounds  or  Noifes, 
are  more  plainly  heard  than  at 
other  times,  the  Air  is  inclinable 


other,  which  differs  in  the  coc 
lour  of  the  Flowers,  that  at  fir  ft 
are  of  a  reddilh  blufh-colour, 
bat  grow  pfter,  and  a  third  with 
Siiow-A'hite  Flowers.  And  the 
double  rich  fear  la  Nonefucb,  which 
is  a  lufty  ft  rung  double- headed 
Flower  ,  of  the  richeit  Scarlet 
maginable.  They  flower  the 
latter  end  of  Junt9  and  are  an 
nardier  Plant  than  Champions, 
but  profjxr  \vorfe  in  a  Soli  over 
hot, or  too  rank.*  They  continue 
ong>  and  are  entreated  by  taking 
young  Plants  from  the  eld  Roots 
in  the  end  of  March ,  when  tucy 
come  up  with  many  Head: 
of  which  then  divided  wi  n 
liiare  of  the  Root,  will  grow*, 
and  Coo  come  to  bear  Hew¬ 
ers. 

NORFOLK,  a  Lrge  mr 
1  ici-me  County  in  the  halt  parts 
of  England ?  b.ing  bounded  Ealt 
and  North  by  the  German-Sea, 
We  ft  ward  by  the  great  Oitje 
that  kvers  it  Pom  the  Counties 
of  Lincoln  and  Cambridge,  and 
Southward  by  the  litile  Ouje, 
which  parts  it  from  Suffolk^:  IPs 
oa  all  fidcs  fo  lurrcmdea  with 
Water,  that  it  wants  but  very 
little  of  being  an  lfla'nd.  its  50 
Milts  in  Length  from  Eafi  to  Weft, 
and  shout  35  in  Breadth  from 
North  to  Sou ib 3  in  which  c^m- 
pafs  it  contains  1148000  Acres 
of  Ground,  and  47180  Houfesj 
the  whole  Shire  being  divided 
into  51  Hundreds,  wherein  arc 
£6q  Fsrifhts,  and  33,  Market- 

Towns* 
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Towns,  $  whereof  ire  privileg’d 
to  fend  Members  to  Parliament, 

* -  This  next  to  Yorkfaire,  is 

the  largeft  County  in  England , 
but  more  Populous  than  the  other: 
lo  fome  parts  the  Soil  is  fat  and 
rank  ;  in  others  very  light  and 
Tandy  :  Near  the  Sea,  it  is  t  Cham¬ 
pion,  and  yields  plenty  of  Corn; 
but  in  other  parts,  Woody  or 
full  of  Heaths,  thole  being  goad 
for  Grazing  of  Cattel,  thefe  for 
feeding  abundance  of  Sheep,  and 
breeding  a  world  of  Coneys.  Its 
Air  is  generally  fharp,  efpecially 
in  the  Champion  -  Grounds,  and 
near  the  Sea  ;  and  the  Spring  and 
Harveft  are  late.  It  yields  good 
iiore  of  Hops  and  Saffron  ;  a  ad, 
in  a  word,  his  a  County  altoge¬ 
ther  plentiful  of  all  things  necef- 
fary,  and  fearcc  wants  any  thing 
that  Land  or  Water  can  afford  : 
But  hs  Shoj  e  m  sre  particularly  - 
remarkable  for  the  great  (boats  of 
Herrings  that  come  near  it,  and 
the  Filhery  made  there  ia  the 
Seafon.  And  for  its  Rivers , 
bdides  the  above  *  mention’d,  the 
Yar  and  Tbryn  are  the  principal 
ones. 

NO  R'l'&JMPLOMS  HI  HE, 
an  Inianl- County,  bounded  North¬ 
wards  by  Linca'nfaAre ,  Southward 
by  Oxford  and  Buckingh  affaires, 
Eiftward  by  Huntir  gtovfbrs  and 
by  Wtirmiljbire  Weft  ward  ;  being 
in  length  from  North  to  South 
45  Miles,  and  from  Eaft  to. Weft 
in  breadth  about  20  •  in  compafs 
it  contains  $50000  Acres,  of 
Ground,  and  ut  2420  Houfei; 
the  whole  being  divided  into  20 
Hundreds,  wherein  are  136  Pa- 
riffles,  and  13  Ma,  ket  -  Towns, 
whereof  4  are  priviledg’d  to  (end 
Members  to  Parliament, 

Here  the  Air  is  temperate^  the 
Soil  rich,  fruitful  and  champion, 
and v  having  lefs  wafts  Ground 
therein  than  any  other  County  ; 
and  fo  Populous  withal,  and  re- 
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pleniiVd  with  Towns,  that  in 
many  places  20  or  30  Steeples 
prefent  them  elves  ar.  one  view  ; 
Nor  is  there  perhaps  any  other  > 
Couo’.y,  that  in  fuch  a  compafs 
of  Ground,  can  fhew  more  No¬ 
blemen  and  Gentlemen  -  Seats, 
Its  principal  Rivers  are  the  Oufo, 
the  Nett,  and  the  WcLnd,  which 
have  all  their  rife  in  ih.s  Coua- 

cy- 

NORT  bvmbe  f{L  an  d, 

a  maritime  County,  and  the  fir- 
theft  Northward  of  any  ia  England', 
being  bounded  Laftwird  by  the 
German-Sea,  Weft  ward  by  Cumber  - 
Lni  and  part  of  Scotland,  North¬ 
ward  by  1  he  River  T&ed,  by  which 
til  feparated  from  Scotland,  and 
Southward  by  the  County  ot  Dur * 
ham,  from  which  ’tii  leparated  m 
part  by  the  River  Trine.  Us  Length 
trom  North  to  South  is  about  40 
Miles,  and  30  in  Breadth  from 
SaftcoWeft;  within  which  com¬ 
pafs  it  contains  137000Q  Acres  of 
Ground,  about  22,740  Boufcs;the 
whole  divided  into  fix  Wards, 
whercia  are  460  Par, flics,  and  1 1 
Market-1  owes,  three  whereof  are 
privileg’d  to  fetid  Members  to  Par¬ 
liament.  —  This  County  lying  lb 
far  North  as  to  border  on  Scotland, 
is  much  of  the  Gme  nature  as  the 
South  parts  of  that  Kingdom*  being 
neither  very  temperate  cor  iruieftd; 
the  Air  ffurp  and  piercing  of  Lieu, 

It  ho’  the  German  Ocean  iome  want 
abates  the  edge,  thereof,  and  he  las, 
co  diffolve  the  Ice  and  Snow.  Hie 
Soil  is  rough,  hard,  arid  barren  s 
but  thofe  parts  that  lye  neareft  the 
Sea  have  the  preheminence,  being 
not  lo  rugged  and  hilly  as  the  re  It ; 
yet  if  the  Surface  of  the  Earth  be 
fomewhat  ungrateful,  its  Bowels 
makes  amends  with  their  abundance 
of  Coal-mine?*  which  fupply  a  great- 
part  of  England,  and  London  efpe- 
daily,  with  Fuel,  and  the  Trade 
thereof  is  a  good  Nurfery  for 
Seamen. 

NOSTRILS, 


r 
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NOSTRILS  Of  a  Horft, 
fhould  be  large  and  extended,  fo  as 
the  Red  within  them  may  be  per¬ 
ceiv’d,  efpeciaUy  when  hcSneeZts.' 
The  wideneft  of  the  Noftrils  does 
nor  a  little  contribute  toeafinefs  of 
breathing. 

NOSTRIL  STROPPING 

a  Diflemper  in  Cattel,  which  is 
Cored  by  rubbing  theBeaft’sTbroat 
with  Salt,  and  Savory  mixt  together, 
@s  alfo  his  Jaw?,  which  may  be 
jabbed  and  chafed  with  Brint  and 
Crarlick  mixt  ;  or  ej.fe  you  may 
/quirt  in  o  his  Noftrils  the  Juice  i  f 
Pimpernel  mixt  with  a  little  Whit  - 
wine,  which  is  good  not  only  for 
this  Evi!,  but  even  for  the  watry 
Eyes  ofCattch 

NOTtlNG  H  A  M.ALE,  the 
chief  thing  obfervablc  in  making  it, 
5 s  only  when  'tis  working,  to  let 
5t  Baud,  in  a  Tub  four  or  five  Days, 
before  it  is  pat  into  the  Catk  ;  Bir¬ 
ring  it  twice  a  Day,  and  beating 
down  the  Head  or  Yeft  into  it; 
which  gives  it  the  fweet  Aleifh 
Talk.  If  Ale  or  Beer  do  not  fine 
well,  pour  into  a  Hogshead  tw< 
nr  three  Bottks  of  Old  Bale  Ale  01 
JBecr,  and  it  will  mu'cli  promote  its 
C  lea  rods. 

NOVEMBER,  in  this 
Month  she  Countryman  generally 
/or fakes  the  Fields,  and  1  pends  list 
time  at  the  Barn  aid  Market  .* 
Wheat  may  be  yet  town  on  very 
warm  and  rich  Land?,  efpecialF 
Inch  as  are  Burn-beat.  Now  fat 
Swine  are  to  be  killed  ;  and  your 
ftocks  of  them,  and  of  your  Poui 
try,  are  to  be  leffcn’d,  For 
Wheat  to  keep,  Thrufti  it  not  rib 
Martha  left  it  prove  foifty.  Let 
Straw,  and  other  wafte  Huff,  be 
laid  in  inoift  places  to  roc  forDung  ; 
aho  lay  Dung  on  heaps.  Coppice 
woods  may  be  felled,  and  all  lorts 
of  Timber  ur  other  Trees  planted 
Trees  for  Mechanick  ufes,  as  Plow- 
licot,  Cart-boot,  CSc.  are  tellcd ; 
alio  T  empanel  Fla*  broken  5*  the 
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Meadows  which  are  fed  low,  are 
begun  to  be  overflown  or  drowned; 
aod  Ant-hills  deftroy’d.  Now  may 
Dang  be  carried  into  the  HopGat- 
den,  and  mixt  with  ftore  of  Earth, 
that  it  may  rut  againft  Spring  ;  and 
the  Bees  may  be  flopped  up  clofe, 
only  breathing-vents  muft  be  left, 
or  they  may  be  houfed  till  March, 
For  the  Orchard  and  Olitory- 
Garden,  the  work  of  this  Month  is, 
to  carry  Compel!  out  of  the  Melon- 
ground,  or  to  turn  and  mingle  the 
lime  with  Earth,and  lay  it  in  ridges, 
ready  for  the  Spring  ;  Fig-trees  are 
to  be  fhelter’d  ;  and  the  Leaves 
fallen  in  the  Woods,  may  be  ufed 
f  r  *  Long-dung,  lard  about  Arti¬ 
chokes,  and  other  Planes,  to  the 
end  of  March.  The  letting  and 
tranfplaming  of  Trees  may  be  con¬ 
tinued,  and  no  time  is  to  be  loft, 
hard  Frofts  coming  on  apace  ;  yet 
old  Roots  may  be  laid  bare ;  and 
in  all  tranfpiantings,  the  former 
Afpcdt  and  Quarter  of  the  Com- 
pafs  is  to  be  ooferved,  as  ct  much 
importance;  and  fetno  Plant  deep¬ 
er  than  it  ftood  before ;  neither  do 
you  cover  too  thick  with  Earth  what 
you  fow,  for  Nature  covers  noth.ng. 
Plant  young  Trees,  ftaadsrd  or 
uiura!,  and  let  the  Nurfery  be 
lurnifh’d  with  flocks  to  Graft  on 
the  following  year.  Now  are  flocks 
co  be  prepared  for  all  forts  of  Fruits' 
For  Standards,  the  Crab-fleck, 
Stocks  of  the  Parcdijey  or  Stvcec- 
Apple-kcrnel  for  Dwarri;  but  they 
are  alfo  to  be  laid  from  Layers  and 
Suckers :  Pears  on  the  Pear- kernel** 
flock  or  Suckers  ;  Dwarfs  on  the 
Suclurs  of  Portugal  -  Quincey  &e, 
Ablaquc*tion  is  now  profitable,  and 
to  vint  the  Roots  |of  0L1  Trees,  to 
purge  the  tickiy,  and  co  apply  frefti 
mould  ;  the  molt  delicate  Stone,  fruit 
and  Murals  aieaifo  to  be  covered, 
skreening  them  with  Straw-hurdle^ 
as  long  as  the  Eaft  and  North  Winds 
continue,  even  to  the  end  of  Mttrch9 
to  be  lure  of  Fruit, 

*  y  '5  ^W1  J, 
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An  artificial  Spring  may  now  be 
i  begun  by  the  help  of  Hot-beds, upon 
which  little  Sallees,  fmall  Lettice, 
Chervil,  Creflcs,  t&c,  may  be  fown; 
Lettice  and  Cabbage  planted  under 
Beils  or  glafs-Framcs  5  and  Mint 
Tarragon,  and  Balm-plant*,  with 
fome  Sorrel,  wild  Endive,  Micedoni- 
4«-Parflcy,  and  Burnet  replanted 
upon  them.  This  being  a  Month  of 
the  greateft  Work  and  Labour  of 
all,  great  care  muft  be  had  to  have 
all  Neceffaries  ready  ;  and  the 
Gardner  is  by  no  means  to  neglect 
to  have  fome  dry  longDung  brought 
and  laid  near  cheEndive, Artichokes, 
Chard-beets,  Celery,  Leeks, Roots, 
that  being  ready  at  hand,  it 
may  in  few  hours  with  the  moreeafe 
be  thrown  upon  any  thing  that  re 
quires  it;  for  example,  it  it  be  for 
Artichokes  keep  them  a  little  railed 
towards  the  North,  to  ferve  them 
in  Bead  of  a  fmall  (belter,  till  they 
be  quite  covered,  orelfe,  let  them 
be  covered  prefently  ;  but  firft  cut 
off  all  that  is  withered  from  them  ; 
and  obferve  that  as  the  cold  increa¬ 
ses,  the  Coverings  are  to  be  redou¬ 
bled.  In  dry  Soils,  the  Artichokes 
muft  be  a  little  earthed  up,  which 
would  be  pernicious  in  wetGrounds, 
breathe  it  would  rot  the  Artichoke 
plan  s  j  and  being  fo  covered,  lei 
the  Artichokes  alone  till  the  Full- 
Moon  of  JM&rcb  be  paft, 

Pcaie  and  Beans  may  now  be  fer 
to  be  early  the  next  Spring, againfi 
which  Fruits  are  alfo  to  be" planted 
and  remov’d,  anl  the  Nurfems 
,  well  furnifh’d.  H  his  is  the  time  to 
lay  up  Caprots,Parfnips,  Cabbages, 
Coliiflowers,  $5c.  cither  for  ule,  or 
to  tranfpianc  for  Seed. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  this 
|Vlonth,  before  the  Frofh  are  come, 
Endive  that  is  big  enough  to  fuffer 
it,  muft  be  quite  tied  up,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  what  can  be  got;  and 
i i  their  is  a  Conservatory,  *tis  con¬ 
venient  to  plant  as  many  of  the 
biggeft  that  can  be  had,  therein,  in 
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tufer,  with  Earth  hanging  to  them, 
and  let  them  be  fet  very  dole  to 
one  another  ;  the  fame  may  be  done 
with  ail  Roots,  as  Carrots, Parfnips, 
Beet-raves,  Red-bee%  and  Arti¬ 
chokes  ;  a»  alfo  Spiaijb  Cardoon?, 
Coiliflowers,  Leeks,  and  Celery, 
tho’  both  diefe  laft  will  keep  weii 
enough  in  the  naked  Earth,  wheeb 
they  are  well  cover’d. 

Mow  may  fome  Hot  beds  be  made 
for  Mufhrooms ;  for  which  choofe 
fome  fpot  of  new,  and  as  near  as 
can  be,  light  ant  Tandy  Ground, 
wherein  an  hot  low  Bed  of  five  or 
fix  inches  deep,  is  to  be  d  igged 
rhree  or  four  foot  wide  throughout 
and  of  what  length  you  will  5  for 
which,  the  Duns  muft  be  either  of 
Horfeor  Mule,  already  pretty  dry, 
and  fuch  as  has  been  piled  up  for 
lome  time.*  Make  the  Bed  about 
two  foot  high,  ranking  and  preffing 
the  Dung  as  clofe  and  light  as  cun 
be ;  yet  to, that  it  may  better  ftio  jt 
che  Waters  off  to  the  Right  aniLcit 
which,  fhouid  they  pierce  thro’  it, 
would  rot  the  Dung  ;  Then  the  Bed 
is  to  be  covered  two  foot  more  th.de 
with  the  Neighbouring  Earth,  0*  . 
vtr  which  again  another  covering 
of  three  or  four  inches  thick  of 
Litter  is  to  be  thrown,  which  in  the 
Winter  may  be  a  guard  from  the 
great  Cold,  and  in  the  Summer  a 
ihade  from  the  violent  HLat. 

Ac  the  latter  end  of  the  Month, 
you  may  begin  to  force  luch  Afpa- 
ragus,  as  are  at  isaft  three  or  four 
years  old  ;  this  is  performed  either 
on  the  Gold-bed, in  the  place  where 
they  grow,  which  is  the  belt  way  ; 
or  elfeupon  an  Hot-feed,  if  you  are 
minded  to  remove  them,  but  this 
Work  is  ordinarily  left  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  next  Month  ;  for  the 
way  ot  forcing  them,  ’tis  done  thus 
Dig  the  Earth  out  of  a  Path  two 
foot  deep,  and  a  foot  and  a  halt 
broad,  and  fill  it  up  with  long  hoc 
Dung,  very  well  rammed  and  trod¬ 
den  down,  till  it  be  a  full  foot  high- 
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er  than  the  furface  of  the  Cold-bed 
ate  the  firft  making  ;  and  after  fif¬ 
teen  days,  this  Dung  is  to  be  ftirred 
over  again,  mixing.  fornc  new  Dung 
therewith,  the  better  to  enable  it 
to  communicate  fufficient  Heat  to 
the  two  adjoining  Cold-beds ;  but 
if  it  appear  too  much  mortifyk!,  fo 
as  that  the  Afparagus  do  not  (hoot 
up  briskly  enough,  then  the  recrui 
ting  of  this  Pi;  th-way  with  frcfli 
Dang  and  flirting  mu  ft  be  repeated 
as  often  as  it  (hail  be  nece  iftry, 
width  may  be  once  eve  v  ten  or 
twelve  days:  But  if  the,  Dung  be 
rotten  with  the  weather, and  appear 
not  to  have  fufiicicnt  heat,  it  mu  ft 
be  quite  removed,  and  its  place 
fupplyVJ  anew  5  for  the  Bed  is  to  be 
always  kept  extremely  hot.  A»  to 
the  Cold-bed, -wherein  the  Plants 
are,  the  Ground  mu  ft  be  digged  up 
and  itlrrcd  a  little  in  it, to  the  depth 
ot  about  four  or  five  inches,  as  foon 
as  the  Path- way  is  fil  ed  up,  for  it 
cannot  be  done  before  ;  btcau'e  of 
bringing  the  Dung  to  that,  which 
can  t  be  dT  &eu  without  much 
trampling  on  the  Soil.  The  digging 
being  finijlied,  the  fa  id  Cold- bed  is 
to  be  covered  with  the  fame  long 
Dung  three  or  four  inches  thick, and 
fifteen  days  time,  the  Dung 
iir&ed  up,  to  See  whether  the  A!pa 
r*gus  btgms  to  (hoof  or  no  ;  or  ii 
they  do,  at  every  place  where  they 
appear,  a  daft-bell  covered  dole 
with  long  Dong,  ancfefpecial.y  a- 
nights,  is  to  be  laid  over,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Froft:  from  penetrating, 
which  would  infallibly  (poll  them,* 
but  ii  the  dun  fhine  brighft  the 
Tells  are  to  be  uncovered, that  they 
may  be  vifited  by  chofc  kind  Beam  . 
i'hc  la  me  coude  of  ForcingAfpara- 
^.us  may  be  continued  till  Jp>ifp 
when  the  Seafon  docs  no  farther 
require  it.  Sorrel,  wild  Endive, 
uViAcedoniaKmY>at{\&y%  or  Alifandcrs, 
tfefc,  at e  forced  in  the  fame  manner 
ai»  we  do  Afparagus,-  but  this  moll 
commonly  is  rather  done  upon 
£iot“beds,  than  on  the  naked  Eaitlft 
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and  the  fuccefs  will  be  very  (fpeedy 
and  infallible-  To  have  Radifhes 
alfo  betimes,  they  are  fown  about 
the  middle  of  this  Month  in  Rot- 
beds;  for  which  the  fuperficies  of 
the  Bed  muff  be  beaten  down  with 
a  Board,  to  reader  it  a  diule  folid, 
and  to  prevent  it  from  rolling  into 
the  holes  chat  are  to  be  made  t  j  fow 
the  Radifhes  in  :  After  which,  that 
the  Bed  may  be  handiomely  town, 
the  Gardiners  life  a  Cord  rubbed 
with  Piaifter,  Chalk,  <5c.  and 
holding  it  well  ftretched  out  be¬ 
tween  two  Perfoos,  at  many  white 
Lines  are  marked  out  with  it,  at 
three  or  four  inches  difiance,  both 
throughout  the  whole  Length  of  the 
Bed,  as  its  extent  will  permit  ,*  and 
then  with  a  rouae  waodenPiancing- 
ftick  of  an  inch  thick,  holes  are 
made  all  along  every  Line,  at  the 
like  ciiftance  ol  three  or  four  inches; 
into  every  one  of  which,  three 
Radifirfeeds  are  put,  and  no  more, 
in  an  hard  Frolic,  the  Hoi-bcd  is 
covered  withkng-Littcr  for  five  or 
fix  days ;  and  for  a  farther  derence 
againftthe  rigeur  of  the  Winter, 
they  cover  them  with  Scrawakreens 
or  Coverings,  fup ported  upon  tra- 
verfe  Frames  or  Cradles,  made  of 
Stak.s  or  other  wcoJen  Poles, 
placed  very  near  the  Surface  of  the 
Mould,  and  thefidcs  are  dole  flop¬ 
ped  up  j  and  if  cue  Froft  incieate 
notably,  a  new  Load  of  long-Dung 
is  put  over  thole  skreen*.  As  for 
the  Celery -plants,  which  were  fee 
in  particular  Cjld-b;ds,  at  a  conve¬ 
nient  diftance  ia  Jam  and  July, 
they  are  to  be  taken  up  ia  tun  this 
Month  without  fail,  and  earned  into 
the  Conferva tory,  or  tlfe  replanted 
in  fome  other  Cold-bed,  with  the 
Planes  fet  very  dole  together,  that 
they  may  the  mo.  e  ealily  be  covered. 
Lafily,  In  this  time  you  are  to  take 
up  your  Potatoes,  for  Winter- 
fpending’,  of  winch  there  will  yet 
enough  remain  for  Stock,  tho* 
never  fo  exa&iy  gathered. 
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The  Provisions  and  Products  of 
this  Month  are,  for  Apples,  the 
Bell-bonne,  the  Wiliam,  the  Sum¬ 
mer  Pearmain,  Lording  -  Apple, 
Pear  -  Apple,  Cardinal,  Winter 
Chefnut,  Calvil,  Short-ftart,  fee. 
The  Pesrs  are  the  M.ffire  -  Jc?n* 
Lord  Pear,!  ong  Bergamot  Warden, 

(  to  bake)  Burn'-'  at,  Sugar-Pear, 
Lady-Pear,  AnindeU  Ambret,  Ice- 
Pear,  DoveTear,  Vir^oulc9  Dead- 
man’s  .  Pear,  Winter  -  Bergs  not, 
Bell-Pear,  CSk.  befides  the  Arbutus, 
Bullae?  s*  Medlars  and  Serv-ccs- 
We  have  Bill  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Month  Some  Figs,^  and 
later  yellow  P^ars;  likewife  Ar¬ 
tichokes,  Spioage,  Endive,  Succory, 
Celerf,  Lettices,  Sallets,  Pot 
herbs,  Cabbagei  of  all  forts,  Roots 
and  Pompions.  - 

Neither  is  the  bufinefs  of  the 
Parterre  and  Flower-Garden  in- 
eon  fide  table  this  Month  :  for  now 
Auricul. -reeds  are  Town,  by  pre¬ 
paring  a  very  rich  Earth  for  them, 
confining  of  more  than  half  Dung, 
upon  which  tome  light  Cody 
Mould,  snd  the  Earth  got  out  of 
the  hollow  Willow-Trees*  is  to 
be  Lifted  ;  and  then  fow,  Petting 
yonr  Cafes  or  Pam  oat  ini  the 
Sun  till  March  or  April.  Cover 
your  peeping  Ranunculus's,  and 
plant  your  faireft  Tulips  in  places 
of  Shelter,  and  under  Efpalisrs ; 
but  let  not  the  Earth  be  too  rich  ; 
Tranfplant  ordinary  Jafmine  ,•  and 
about  the  middle  of  the  Month, 
or  fooner,  if  the  Weather  require, 
let  your  tender  Plants  and  peren- 
uicl  Greens,  and  Shrubs,  fee.  be 
quite  enclofcd  in  your  Conferva- 
tory,  frcluding  all  entrance  of 
Cold,  and  efp: dally  {harp  Winds  ; 
and  if  the  Plants  become  exceed* 
ing  dry*  aad  that  it  do  not 
actually  "freeze,  let  them  be  re- 
frclhcd  fparingly  with  qualify ’d 
Water  mixt  with  a  little  Sheep 
or  Cow-dung;  but  if  the  Seaton 
be  piercing,  fome  Charcoal  is  to 
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be  kindled,  which,  when  they  have 
done,  fmoaking,  muB  be  put  into 
an  hole  funk  a  little  into  the 
Floor  about  the  middle  of  it, 
uoieft  the  Green  -  houfe  have  a 
fub  erraaean  Stove,  which  Being 
duly  tempered,  is  much  better  3 
But  all  ocher  times,  when  it  does 
not  a&uaOy  Freeze, or  the  Weather 
not  Raky  or  Mifty,  and  that  the 
Sun  fhine,  fliew  them  the  light 
through  the  Glafs-windows  ;  but 
let  them  be  enclos'd  again  be¬ 
fore  the  Sun  is  gone,  if  it  be 
inclined  to  a  F  off,  otherwise  keep 
open  Houfe  all  Night  long. 

As  for  the  Muftinefs  of  the 
Hoatod  Trees,  that  muft  be  re¬ 
moved,  by  faulting  a  Fire  in  the 
Stove,  as  there  is  occafion  ;  and 
for  Aloes  and  Sedums,  they  muft 
not  have  a  drop  of  Water  during 
the  whole  Winter  •  and  you  cannot: 
be  too  {paring  of  Water  to  the 
reft  of  tfie  houfe  i  P,an:s,  except 
Orange-'rces,  for  it  deftroys  them; 
anl  that  Water  which  is  made 
over-rich  with  Dung,  and  too 
frequently  uf  d,  h  apt  to  jnfcft 
the  Leaves.  Houfe  your  choice!!: 
Carnations,  or  rather  fee  them 
under  a  Pent-houle  under  a  South- 
wad  ;  fo  as  a  Covering  being; 
thrown  over,  to  prefer vc  them 
iu  the  excrem  ty  cf  Weather, 
they  may  yet  enjoy  the  freer 
Air  at  all  other  times. 

It’s  now  proper  to  prepare 
Metraffss,  I3oxes,  Cafe»4  Poo-, 
fee.  for  flicker  to  the  tender 
Plants  and  Seeding*  newly  Town* 
it  the  Weather  prove  fha  p.*  Now 
alio  are  planted  Roles.  A!thea:a~ 
frudsd,  Lalac,  Syr  ing  Paeonies, 
Fibrous  Roots,  and  tome  Stony - 
feeds :  All  Forrcft-treci  for  Walks, 
Avenue*,  and  Groves,  are  row 
planted;  and  the  Garden-walks* 
and  all  9ther  places  are  now  to 
be  iwept  and  cleanfed  from  all 
Autumnal  Leaves,  the  beft  time* 
As  for  the  Flowers*  they  are 

a’mofi 
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slmoft  the  fame  as  in  the  Month 
of  OBober ;  which  fee  for  that 
purpofe. 

NURSER  Y,a  Nurfe’s Cham¬ 
ber  or  Nurftog  Room  :  Among 
Gardiners ,  a  Seed-  plot*  or  Place 
let  a-part  for  the  railing  of  young 
Tree?,  Stocks  or  Pl.-nts.  Sc? 
Semin  try,  1  here  are  three  diftinH 
Places  to  be  allotted  for  Nurfcries, 
the  ch  ef  of  which  fliould  have 
adrri'tance  info  the  b.-ft  Garden, 
Jeff  rhey  he  forgot  or  negle£fed 
viz.  i.  For  tall  Standards  5  as  Afh*3, 
Oaks,  Elms,  Sycomores,  Limes, 
Apple  and  Pear-trees,  CSV.  which 
may  moft  properly  be  at  feme 
diflarice  from  the  Houfe.  a.  For 
Dwarfs,  fuch  as  are  intended  for 
Apricocks,  Peaches,  Plums  and 
Cherries.  3,  For  all  forts  of  Ever¬ 
greens  ;  as  AcacAcii'ty  Fbyllereai 
Hollies,  Yews,  &c.  The  latter 
may  be  conveniently  made  in 
fome  fuch  By-places  as  moft  Gar¬ 
dens  will  afford,  without  any 
prejudice  to  their  Beauty.  The 
Norfcry  defign’d  for  the  tailer 
Stard'irds  is  to  be  made  in  rich 
lighrfoil,  from  the  feveral  forts 
of  Seeds  peculiar  to  their  kind, 
lowri  in  Oftober  cr  N 91  ember ;  but 
Elms  and  Limes  take  rife  from 
planted  Suckers ;  but  if  you  fow 
Walnuts  Yis  advisable*  to  do  it 
with  tfie  green  Shell  upon  them, 
fo  preferve  them  from  Mice  in 
the  Winter  :  Firrs  and  Pines  are 
to  be  raifed  fron  the  fmail  Seeds 
taken  out  of  their  large  Apples, 
and  they’ll  come  up  the  ift.  Year 
and  foon  imke  beautiful  Trees 
Tis  expedient  to  have  the  Nur- 
fery  for  Dwarfs  by  it  felf,  that 
they  may  not  be  Over-topt  by 
taller  Trees.  Black-Cherries  art 
the  only  Stccks  whereon  to  raile 
all  the  feveral  forts  of  Cherries  ; 
but  the  left  Plum  will  do  on  any 
ordinary  Plum  or  Sucker  ;  anci 
as  tor  Vines  and  Figg?,  the  cub 
turc  avid  encreafe  or  them,  may 
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be  eafily  had  from  Layers  a nd 
Suckers.  The  3  Nurfery  will  be 
of  fingular  life  to  give  new  Beau¬ 
ties  to  your  Garden?,  and  to  a* 
dorn  them  with  varicEy  of  ever¬ 
green  Hedges ;  among  thefe,none 
Teems  comparable  to  the  Yew, 
which  grows  fo  very  thick  and 
lovely  with  clipping,  and  withal 
bids  defiance  to  the  fharpeft  Win¬ 
ters,  that  it  may  well  be  counted 
the  beft  and  moft  lafting  Orna¬ 
ment  of  a  Garden.  Pbyllycrea’ s 
and  Peric&mhitx' s  rife  well  from 
Layers,*  but  Holliis  may  be  em¬ 
ploy’d  to  moft  advantage  for  Stocks 
to  rails  the  feveral  vsrieeated 
forts,  by  Graftingand  Inoculation, 
which  are  remarkable  for  makf  g 
their  fioeft  (hew  when  all  other 
things  have  loft  their  Glory,  e- 
fpecially  when  full  of  red  Berries, 
chac  make  a  moft  debghtfui  mix¬ 
ture,  with  the  white  or  yellow 
and  green  Leaves,  Sec  Semina¬ 
ries. 

N  U  S  A  N  C  E  Sj  to  Ponds  and 
Fijht  ’I is  certain,  generally  fpeak* 
irg,  that  the  trefhrr  Air  and 
clearer  Soil,  a  Pond  has  the  better 
Fifli  thrive  therein.  Wood  of  any' 
fort  near  the  Pi,ol  is  bad,  noc 
only  from  its  hind  ring  the  Wind 
and  Sun  from  purifying  the  Wa¬ 
ter  ;  but  from  the  Leaves  and 
rotten  Wood  falling  in,  both 
which  are  pernicious  to  the  Fifh  ; 
yet  Oziers  and  Willows  may  be 
ad  micted  without  much  inconve¬ 
nience.  Oak-boards  or  Timber 
laid  in  the  Water  (  as  is  uiually 
done  to  feafon  )  will  in  all  like- 
hoed,  deftroy  all  your  Filh,  as 
al  o  Hemp  laid  to  rot ;  all  which 
are  Therefore  to  be  carehilly  a- 
voided.  And  farther,  Dung-hills, 
Stables  or  Cow-houfes  fuffer’d  to 
drain  into  Ponds,  are  very  ill 
Neighbours,  and  more  cfpeciaily 
Wafh-honfe,  which  inevitably 
fpoil  a  handing  Water* 
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OA  K  .•  This  Tree  was  of 
all  others  in  moft  efteem 
among  the  Romany  who  made 
their  Chaplets  and  Civick Coronets 
of  its  Leaves.  1c  is  the  beft  of1 
all  Timber  whatever,  for  build¬ 
ing  Ships.  There  are  many  Spe¬ 
cies  of  this  Tree  5  but  Mr.  Evelyn 
takes  notice  only  of  four,  two 
of  which  are  moft  frequent  in 
England,  %h.  The  Quercus  Vrbana, 
which  growing  upright,  and  being 
clean  and  lighter,  is  fkceft  for 
Timber  ;  and  the  Rjber  or  Quercut 
Sylveftris  that  is  of  an  hard  black 
grain,  bears  a  fmailer  Acorn, 
fpreads  it  branches,  and  puts  forth 
its  Roots  more  above  Ground, 
and  therefore  in  planting  is  to 
be  allow’d  a  greater  difiance,  1 >i%. 
from  2$  to  to  foot,  and  foraecimcs 
m  many  yards ;  whereas  the  o  her 
will  be  content  with  15.  It  is 
alfo  diftinguifh’d  by  its  fulnefs  of 
LeaveSjWh  ch  tarn  Th  and  becoming 
yellow  at  the  fall,  commonly 
cioath  it  all  the  Winter ,  the 
Roots  growing  very  deep  and 
ftraggling.  There  is  an  Oak  in 
L&niiirtn  Park  in  Cornwall,  which 
bears  Leaves  conftantly  fpeckled 
with  White  ,•  there’s  another 
fort,  called  {he  Pain  ed  Oak  ; 
and  others  have  fince  been  found 
at  FriJtrvood  near  Sittivgbourn  in 
JQewi  .•  Some  take  not.ee  of  Oaks 
bearing  ftrange  Leaves  as  a  fatal 
Prefage.  The  Oak  may  be  pro* 
pagated  by  La  ye/s,  but  never  to 
that  advantage  ii  Bulk  or  Sta- 
ture,  as  from  the  Acorn.  It  is 
the  propagation  of  this  large 
fpreading  Oak  which  is  princi¬ 
pally  recommended  for  {iis  Ms* 
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jeftles  Forefts,  becaufe  they  require 
room,  that  they  rmy  be  free 
from  all  incumbrances.  a  full 
grown  Oak  mounts  upwards  bps 
fl  wly,  but  fpreads  it  fclf  fpeedily 
to  all  Quar  er?  by  due  Culture, 
fo  that  forty  years  advance  is  to 
be  gain’d  by  this  Induftry. 

Both  thee  kinds  fhould  be 
tra iif planted  about  OUober  ;  btic 
fame  for  thefe  late  fpriogingTrees, 
defer  it  till  the  Winter  be  well 
over  ;  but  the  Earth  fhould  be 
moift,  iho’chey  grow  toSlerably 
in  moft  Grounds,  yet  they  efFcrit 
found,  black,  deep,  and  faft  Mould 
rather  warm  and  a  little  riling, 
than  over-wet  3nd  cold,  for  this 
produces  rhe  firmeft  Timber  : 
Yet  the  Lord  Bacon  prefers  that 
growing  in  moift  Ground  for 
Slipping,  as  being  the  tcugheft. 
Pliny  is  of  opinion,  that  Trees 
that  grow_  tolierably,  either  on 
Hills,  or  in  Valleys,  .grow  better 
in  lower  Grounds  •  but  the  Timber 
is  better  and  or  a  finer  grain 
that  grows  upon  the  Mountains# 
excepting  Apple  and  Pear.Trees. 
Vitruvius  fays,  The  Oak  neither 
profpers  in  very  hot  nor  very 
cold  Countries,  for  it  cfFe&s  a 
temperate  Climate  *  (  and  where 
they  grow  naturally  -in  abundance 
it  is  a  good  figri  of  it)  Hence 
it  i  ,  that  ne.ther  the  Oaks  of 
Africa .  nor  of  Sweden ,  and 
Dcnmar!^  are  comparable  to  ours. 
Mr.  Evdyn  prefers  tiie  Cow  -■ 
pafture  or  upland-Meadow.  where 
the  Mould  is  rich  and  fweet,  as 
in  Suffolk,  where  large  Trees  may 
be  tranfpianted  with  great  fuccefs. 
Before  you  plant  or  low,  bore  or 
fearch  the  Ground,  for  Earth  too 
fhaliow  or  rocky,  is  not  proper 
tor  tins  Timber  .*  Yet  Oak  thrives 
exceedingly  in  Gravel  and  moift 
Clay,  which  moft  o:hcr  Trees 
abhor,  and  even  in  the  coldeft 
Clay  that  will  hardly  Graze.-  But 
in  thofe  places  they  frequently 
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make  ftands,  and  fometimes  grow 
again  vigoronfly,  as  they  go  beyond 
or  outgrow  ?heir  obft ructions,  fo 
that  an  hundred  Years  advance 
is  gain’d  by  Soil  and  Husbundry 
Yet  in  SUcefkr  in  Plintjbire ,  they 
feem  to  ftrike  ro(>t  in  the  very 
Stdnes;  and  in  the  Forefi  of 
fome  goodly  Oak  have  grown 
upon  a  Rock  of  ancient  Cinders. 
Oaks  that  grow  on  Stone  and 
Clay  ,  rife  (lowly ,  but  in  time 
makes  the  beft  Timber;  and  thefe 
that  grow  on  the  lighted  Sands, 
are  of  all  other,  the  moft  useful 
for  the  Joyner  ;  that  which  grows 
cn  Gravel,  is  brittle.  Some  hold 
that  the  Oak  will  take  the  Pear 
and  orher  Fruit  by  Grafting , 
which  Mr,  Evtlyn  thinks  impro 
bible  *  becaufe  the  Sap  of  the 
Oak  is  unkind  to  moft  Trees. 

The  Oaks  that  you  tra'nfblant, 
ought  not  to  be  above  fix  or 
Jeven  foot  high,  and  their  Stems 
of  the  fmootheft  and  tendered 
Bark,  which,  as  well  as  the  pauci- 
ty  of  the  Circles,  is  an  indication 
of  Youth  ;  which  in  disbranching 
and  cutting  the  Head  off  at  five 
or  fix  foot  high  ( tho’  the  French 
ufually  don’t  when  they’  tranfplant 
this  Tree)  may  ferve  as  a  more 
certain  guide,  before  you  move 
the  Root ;  then  plant  them  with 
as  much  Earth  as  will  adhere  to 
them,  abating  only  the  taproots, 
V'%.  that  downright  and  ftuhby, 
part  of  the  roots,  which  all  Trees 
rais’d  of  See  %  urivcrfaliy  produce 
and  quickmog  fome  of  the  rcfl 
with  d  (harp  Knife  ;  but  fpare 
the  fibrous  Roots,  which  are  the 
main  Suckers  of  all  Trees,  and 
fpread  them  in  the  Pic  prepared 
for  them,  unlefs  you  will  trench 
the  whole  Field,  which  is  much 
better,  in  cafe  you  plant  arny  can- 
fiderable  number,  the  Earth  being 
hereby  made  eafier  penetrable 
for  the  Roots  ;  and  then  caft 
that  Mould  about  the  Roots  which 
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you  took  from  the  Surface  and 
laid  apart  becaufe  it  is  beft  im¬ 
pregnated;  but  never  interr  your 
Stem  deeper  than  you  found  it 
(banding,  for  that  often  deftroys 
a.  Tree,  tho’  feldom  obferv’d.  If 
the  Roots  be  fufficiently  covered 
to  keep  the  Body  Heady  andereft, 
it  is  enough  •  for  moft  Roots  ex¬ 
cept  that  of  the  Quf.rcus  Vrbana , 
covet  the  Air,  and  the  not  n  iih 
ing  of  this  trifling  cireumffance, 
does  much  deceive  our  ordinary 
Word-Men  )  for  the  perfection 
of  the  Air  does  almoft  c  ncern 
the  prof  parity  of  a  Tree,  as  much 
as  of  a  Man,  who  is  but  Arbor 
inverfe* 

The  pofition  ought  like  wife  to 
be  carefully  obferv’d  •  for  the 
Southern  parts  of  the  Tree  that 
are  more  dilated,  and  the  Pores 
( expos’d  to  the  Air,  b:ing  on  a 
fudden,  and  at  fuch  a  feafon, 
converted  to  the  North,  it  ftarves 
and  deftroys  more  Trees,  how  care¬ 
fully  foever  the  Ground  may  be 
prepar’d  and  the  Roots  order’d, 
than  moft  other  Accidents  what¬ 
ever  ,  which  occafion’d  Virgil’ s 
advice  as  follows. 

HiiittetUm  Ccsli  Regionm  inCorties 
Signznt 

Vt  quo  qiueq  ;  modo  fiaeritt  qux 
pzrts  ealorcs 

Aujirinos  ndtritf  qua  terga  obvencrit 
axi  M 

figjfiniznt :  Adco  in  tetter  is  cenfu- 
efeere  muitum  tfl. 

Georg.  L.  I. 

Which  advice,  tho**  Pliny  and  fome 
others  have  ceglc£ted,  Mr.  Evelyn 
fays,  from  his  own  Experience, 
he  has  loft  fome  Trees  by  not 
obferfing  this  cifcumfiarnce.  This 
OITervation  be  judges  chiefty  nc-> 
ctflary  in  Fruit  -  decs,  the  Air 
being  probably  as  much  the  Mo¬ 
ther  or  Nurfe,  as  Water  and  Earthy 
and  the  advantage  of  this  is- 
1  confirmed 
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Confirm’d  by  the  Clearnefs  and  com- 
pira-ive  Splendor  of  the  Snuth-fide, 
and  the  frequent  Moflinefs  of 
mofl  Trees  on  the  North-fide  • 
and  is  mofh  evident  in  the  Bark 
of  Oaks,  white  and  (mooch  ;  and 
Trees  grow  more  kirdiy  on  the 
South,  than  on  the  North-fide  of 
an  Hill;  thofe  Perf  o*  therefore 
who  are  to  remove  many  Trees, 
may  dip  a  Brufh  in  white  Colour, 
or  Oaker ,  and  mark  icoo  of 
'em  as  they  Band  in  a  very  little 
time. 

In  cur  Climate,  where  the  North- 
Esfl>  and  other  fharp  Winds,  ra¬ 
ther  flanker  than  blew  full  upon 
ofeir  Plantations,  they  thrive  befh 
Ocher  drcumftacces  are  alfo  to 
be  confiderVJ,  as  to  their  Situation 
with  refpedP  to  Rivers  and  Mar- 
fhe?,  1  isb?e  to  poifonous  Fogs,  or 
Hills  sod  Sea~,  which  c-xpofe  them 
to  the  Weather  ,  and  cruel  and 
tedious  Weftern  Winds  .*  But 
the  Timber  is  commonly  the  bed 
that  has  eii lur’d  the  colder  A- 
fpefts  without  thefe  Prejudices  3 
Woods  expos’d  to  the  Wind,  are 
generally  raoft  irong  and  folid ; 
and  therefore  Chiron  made  AchiMess 
Spear  of  a  Mountain-Tree  ;  and 
of  thefe  Mountain-Trees,  thofe  are 
the  bcR  wh  ch  grow  thin ,  and 
are  not  much  ftelter’d  from  the 
North  ;  much  may  be  attributed  to 
thefe  advantages  for  the  growth  of 
Timber  •  and  hence  the  Oaks  of 
the  Forefl  of  Dean  exceed  all  o- 
thers  in  England-  an  Oak  or  Elm 
on  a  hot  Gravel  or  loofe  Earth 
will  not  in  an  hundred  years  over¬ 
take  one  of  fifty  planted  in  its 
proper  So  I.  Next  to  this  Cir- 
curpftance,  and  perhaps  before  ir, 
is  good  Air ;  hence  they  haye  fuch 
vaft  Jumpers  in  Spain ;  and  Ait- 
Trees  in  feme  parts  of  the  Levant 
are  fo  excellent,  (as  of  old,  near 
Troy)  that  the  Wood  was  taken 
for  Cedar.  Now  the  Spmijb  Afih 
is  the  belt  in  Europe)  sod  feme- 
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’times  in  c nr  own  Country,  we 
fee  Woods  within  a  little  ot  each 
©fher,  where  Oaks  of  20  years 
growth  will  in  the  lame  bulk, 
contain  thdr  double  in  Heart  ard 
Timber,  and  that  in  one  the  Heart 
will  not  he  fo  big  a  Man’s 
Arm,  when  the  Trunk  exceeds  a 
Man’s  Body;  the  difference  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  variety  of  the 
Seed,  in  gathering  of  which,  there 
ought  to  be  g  eat  care  taken.  See 
Seed  for  For  eft  -Drees, 

If  you  would  propagate  1  rees 
for  limber,  don’t  cut  off  their 
HesdSy  nor  be  too  bufy.in  lop¬ 
ping  ;  but  if  you  defire  Shade  or 
Fuel,  or  bearing  Mail  alone,  only 
Sop  off  their  tops;  or  fear,  2nd 
unthiiving  Branches.  T  you  in¬ 
tend  to  fell*  Fray  till  Etovembe*  ; 
for  cutting  down  Trees  before  the 
Sip  is  peifcGiy  at  reft,  occafiona 
Worms  to  breed  in  the  Timber 
fell’d  before  that  time.  If  you 
cut  for  Fuel,  you  need  not  be  fo 
punctual*  ye-r,  for  the  ben  fit  of 
the  Handing-Trees,  obferve  the 
M  con’s  Increafe. 

The  Humps  of  Oak  ?  especially 
that  which  is  dry  and  above¬ 
ground,  being  well  grubb’d  is  many 
times  worth  the  pains  for  rare  and 
hard  Works;  and  where  Timber 
is  dear,  feme  Gentlemen  having 
abandon’d  this  to  the  Workmen! 
For  their  pain?,  rinding  fhclr  mift- 
ake,  have  manag'd  it  themfcivci^ 
and  become  gainers  above  half. 
The  final!  Engine,  call’d  ‘The  Ger~ 
man  Devil ,  being  reform’d  and 
duly  stpply’d,  might  be  of  excellenc 
ufe  for  Grubbing.  But  this  is  to 
be  done  only  where'  final  Extirp¬ 
ation  is  design'd,  for  Sinkers  may 
be  drawn  from  <  Id  Bub  Roots, 
Formerly  Cups  were  made  of  ’em; 
end  there's  a  way  of  tinging  Oak, 
by  long  buffing  it  in  Wstef*  fo' 
as  ic  will  reff ruble  coarfe  Ebony. 
Nothing  is  more  obnoxious  to  de¬ 
ceit  ,  than  the  buying  of  Trees 
Ccc  Handing 
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/lauding,  upon  their  appearance  to  j  as  being  much  tougher.  The  fine 
the  eve,  un'efs  the  Chapman  be  ‘  cksT-gram’d  Oak,  if  it  be  of  a 
very  judicious,  fo  many  and  vari-|  cough  kind,  is  beft  for  the  fup~ 
ous  are  their  Infirmities,  till  they  port  of  Burdens,  as  for  Columns, 


be  felled  andfavneut. 

Osks  in  fome  places  where  the 
Soil  is  efpeciaily  quafifyVj,  are  rea 
dy  to  be  cut  in  fourteen  yean, 
and  fooner,  from  the  fhft  Wowing; 
a.  Lady  in  No'rtkamptonJhire  low’d 
Acorns,  and  cut  Trees  produc’d 
of  ’em  twice  in  twenty  two  \ean, 
both  as  well  grown  as  me  ft  arc 
at  fixtecn  cr  eighteen,  Acorns 
fet  in  Hedge-rows,  have  in  thirty 
years  boro  a  Stem  of  a  foot  dia¬ 
meter,  Cops-wocd  fhould  general¬ 
ly  be  cut  clofc,  and  at  fuch  in¬ 
tervals  as  the  growth  requires. 
Oak  for  Tan-bark  may  be  filled 
from  April  to  the  laft  of  June,  by  a 
Statute  of  i  Jzc.  I. 

Oak  was  jo  much  efleem’d  by 
the  Romans,  that  they  had  a  Law 
among  the  Twelve  Tables  for  ga¬ 
thering  the  Acorns  that  fhould  fall 
into  another  Man’s?  Ground.  It’s 
needlefs  tb  mention  its  Ufefulncfs 
for  building,  Houfes  and  Ships. 
There’s  a  kind  of  it 
that  car  fharpeft  Tools 
enter  ir,  and  the  Fire 
fumes  ic  hut  flowly  , 


fo  tough, 
will  fcarce 
titfeif  con* 
as  having 


femething  of  a  feriugiaou*  metal, 
lire  ftiining  nature.  It  is  doubt- 
left  the  meft  univerfafly  Ufeful  cf 
any  Timber  hitherto  known  5  for 
thi*  fome  Trees  are  larder,  2^ 
Box,  Ccrnus,  Ebony,  and  dives  s  fr- 
dian  Woods,  yet  vse  fttid  them 
more  brittle  9  and  not  fo  fit  for 
bearing  great  Weights,  ncr  anv 
Timber  fo  faffing,  where  Ys  to 
lye  fome  times  wet  snd  fometime* 
dry.  Many  of  the  Learned  think 
our  Saviour's  Croft  was  of  this 

Wood ,  tho’  others  fay  it  was 
fram’d  of  Cedar,  Cyprefc,  P.ne, 
and  Box.  But  to  leave  ihefe  vain 
Speculations,  the  Englijh  Oak  is 
preferable  to  the  French  Oak,  for 
*11  manner  of  Ships*  and  Hcufts 


Summers,  (5V.  The  roush-grain’d 
body  of  a  ftubbed  Oak,  is  fitteft 
for  the  Care  of  a  Cider-mill,  and 
fuch  Engines.  The  more  tender 
fort  of  a  fine  dear  Bark,  as  being 
the  beft  to  cleave,  is  the  mofl 
ufeful  for  Shingles,  Pales,  Lathes, 
Coopers* wares  ,  Clap-board  and 
Wain  cot;  and  fome  Pannels  cu* 
rLufly  vcin’d,  v/ere  much  efleem’d 
till  the  finer-gfain’d  Spanijh  and 
Nomay  Timber  came  among  us. 
Span  and  fmftl  Building  Timber 
have  Ben  made  of  Oaks  cf  eleven 
Years  growth.  The  Kn  ttieft  is 
bell  for  Water-works  and  Piles, 
becrufe  ic  lafts  longeft  and  drives 
beft:  The  crooked,  if  firm,  is 
beft  for  Knee-Timber  in  Shipping, 
Mill-wheels,  Cfr.  One  Hoop  of 
Grcunc-Oak,  will  ouc-laft  fix  of 
i  the  beft  Aft.  The  fmalkr  True* 
cheons  and  Spray,  make  Billets, 
Bavines,  and  Coals,*  the  Bark  13 
valuable  to  the  Tanner  and  Dyer; 
as  is  alfo  the  Saw-duft  ;  and  the 
Afhes  and  Lee,  for  bucking  Lin- 


ncn.  and 


curing  the  roapiihnefs  of 
Wire.  Its  , pity  fo  many  fine 

Plan  s  fhould  be  deftroy’d  for  the 
trilling  ule  of  Walking-ftaves,  fo 
much  in  ufe  of  late.  7  he  Galls 
Miftletoe  Poyp  dy,  (vis’d  in  Ant- 
dotes}  Ttu,  Fur:gus\  to  make  To.* 
dcr,  are  alfo  or  ufe.  Pliny  lays, 
the  Galls  break  out  all  in  one 
night,  about  the  Lcginn  ug  ot  June. 
There  are  divers  kinds  of  Galls, 
but  they  grew  on  a  fpecits  of 
Oak  different  from  any  of  ours, 
which  never  arrive  to  maturity. 
For  the  ufe  of  Acorns,  fee  Acsrnr. 
Oaks  bear  alfo  a  Kmfr  of  a  Cot¬ 
tony  Matter,  which  was  us’d  of 
old  ,  for  Wicks  cf  Lamps  and 
Candles,  Pravettus  in  his  KemtdU 
Seleftiora ,  mentions  an  Oil  ex¬ 
tracted  Chymially  c  quern*  Glande% 

wh.ch 
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which  continues  the  lorgeft  of  any 
whirpver,  To  that  an  ounce  of  it 
can  hard*y  he  confumed  in  a  Month, 
tho’  kepr  coctinuaHv  burning.  The 
Leaves  of  Oak  heap’d  umn  Snow, 
preferre  it  as  well  for  Wine,  as  a 
deep  Pif,  or  the  heft  Refrigerato¬ 
ry.  V* rro  fays,  they  made  Salt  of 
Oak  Afh  s,  and  fometimes  feSloo’d 
Meat  with  it  ,*  hut  more  frequent¬ 
ly  fpr  ink’ed  it  among;  their  Sced- 
Corn,  to  make  it  fruitful.  The 
Galls  make  the  Bafts  of  Inks  and 
feveral  Dye* ,  and  bring  a  great 
Revenue  to  thofe  who  have  many 
bf  ’em.  The  white  Mofs  of  Oaks 
makes  the  choiceft  Cyprefs-powder, 
which  is  good  for  the  Head. 
Young  Oaken- leaves  b  al’d  in  Wine, 
ftiake  an  excellent  Gargarifm  for 
a  fore  Mouth,  and  almoft  every 
part  of  the  Tree  is  foveraign  a- 
gainft  Fluxes  in  general.  The 
£>ew  that  impearls  the  Leaves  in 
May^  jnfolated  fends  up  a  Liquor 
of  admirable  eflre$:  in  Ruptures. 
The  Coals  of  Oak  beaten  and 
mingled  with  Honey,  cure  the 
Carbuncle.  Innumerable  Remedies 
are  compos’d  of  the  VffcuEs  Poly * 
/>Wy,  and  other  Excrefcences  cf 
this  Tree;  as  alfo,  noble  Antidotes 
and  Syrups.  The  very  Shtde  of  it 
is  fo  wholfome,  that  deeping  or 
Ring  under  it  is  a  prefect  Reme¬ 
dy  for  ParaIyticV.s,and  recovers  thofe 
whom  the  malign  influence  of  the 
Walnut-tree  fmites.  Pmlu?9  a  Phy- 
fician  of  Denmark ,  fays,  That  an 
handful  or  two  of  final!  Oak-hut 
tons  giv  n  to  Horf  s  of  a  black 
Colour,  will  in  a  few  days  eating, 
Change  them  to  a  fine  Dapple-gray 
which  he  aferibes  to  the  Vitriol  a* 
bounding  in  this  Tree. 

There  is  that  which  they  call 
the  Tver* green  Oik,  that  grows 
but  (lowly,  .and  ss  feen  but  in 
few  places  in  England^  other  than 
a  fmall  Tree  fpreading  in  Branr 
ches  3  fet  with  fmall  and  green 
Loves,  indented  abont  the  edges. 
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^  if  '■  If 

which  abide,  ail  the  Winter :  Xt 
bears  yellow  moifty  Flowers  in  the 
Spring ;  and  in  fome  place*,  fmall 
blackifb  Acorn0,  from  which  Plants 
may  be  raifed  ;  but  ’cfs  moft 
usually  done  by  laying  down  the 
Branches,  i 

O  A  K.E  M  PIN,  a  lifting  Fruit 
fo  call’d  from  its  hardnefs ;  it 
yields  excellent  Juice,  and  comes 
near  the  nature  of  the  Wejihury- 
apple,  tho’  >ot  in  Pi  pe. 

O  A  T-C  a  KE  S,  to  make  them. 
Take  fine  Oat-Flower,  mjx  it  very 
well  with  new  A!e-yefl,  till  it 
become  very  ftrff;  then  make  it 
into  little  Cakes,  and  roll  them 
very  thin  ;  afterwards  lay  them  on 
an  Iron  to  bakej  or  on  a  baking 
Stone,  and  make  a  flow  Fire  nr*, 
derneath.*  As  the  Oat-cakes  are  bak» 
lag,  turn  the  edges  of  them  round 
on  the  Iren  that  they  may  bake 
alfo  ;  one  quar:er  of  so  hour  will 
bake  them ;  a  little  before  you 
take  them  up,  turn  them  on  the 
other  fide,  only  to  flat  them  ;  for 
if  you  mm  them  too  foots,  it  will 
hinder  thrir  riftng  „*  The  Iron  or 
Stone  wherein  they  arc  bikedf, 
miift  Band  at  fome  diftsnee  from  the 
Fire. 

G  A  T-M  E  A  L  •  to  make  good 
and  perfeft  Oat-meal,  the  Oats' 
muft  be  ftrft  exceedingly  well 
dried,  -then  puc  them  on  "the  Mill, 
which  m*y  el  her  be  Water-mill* 
Wind-mi  1,  or  Horfe-mill,  which 
Tdl  is  the  be  ft ;  and  do  no  more 
but  crufti  or  hull  them  ;  that  is, 
carry  the  Stones  fo  large,  that 
they  may  do  no  more  jbut  crufti 
the  Huik  from  the  Kernel.*  Then 
the  Hulls  muft  be  winnow’d  from 
the  Kernels,  either  with  the  Wind 
or  Fan  ;  and  finding  them  of  an 
indifferent  cleanneis,  (for  ft  is  im« 
poftible  to  Hull  them  all  clean  at 
the  firft)  you  are  to  put  them 
on  agai%  and  making  the  Mill  go 
a  little  clofer,  run  them  thro*  k 
again  $  then  let  them  be  Winnow- 
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e<^  over  a  fecond  time,  and  fudi  i 
Greets  or  Kernels  as  are  clean 
bulled,  atrd  well  cut  miy  be  laid 
by,  and  the  nft  you  fh  uld  ran 
thro’  the  Mill  again  the  third  lime, 
and  To  Winnow  them  again,  in 
which  time  all  will  be  perfeift, 
3nd  the  Greets  or  full  Kernels  will 
fepa^ate  from  the  fmaller  Qmir.eai. 
but  yon  muft  nnderfbnd  that  at 
this  ffrff  making  of  Oatmeal,  you 
fhall  ever  have  two  forts  ;  that  is, 
the  '  full  whole  Greet  or  Kernel, 
and  fmall  Duft-Oatmeal  :  As 

for  the  coarfe  Hulls  or  Chaff 
which  comes  from  them,  that 
a!fo  is  worth  faying,  for  it  is 
an  excellent  g  od  Provender  for 
any  Plough  or  lahou.ing  Hor* 
ffij>  being  mixt  either  wish  Brans? 
Peafe,  or  any  other  Puifc  what¬ 
ever. 

But  more  particularly  for  the 
urcs  of  th©  fmall  and  great  Oa  • 
meal.  f.  The  final*,  is  that  of 
which  all  Potage  is  made  and 
thicken’d,  whether  they  be  Meat, 
potage,  Millr-potage,  or  any  thin 
Broth,  or  thin  Gruel  whatever  5 
nav,  in  fcveral  Countries  they 
make  good  and  wholefoihe  Bread 
of  it,  even  one  finer  than  another, 
as  Anacks,  Janacks,  a  ad  the  like  ; 
beftdes  which,  they  make  thereof 
thin  and  thick  Oaten  Cakes,  which 
are  very  good  ;  but  if  mixed  with 
feme  Wheat-meal,  then  it,  makes 
a  moft  delicate  and  dainty  Oat- 
Cake,  A  Ed  farther  ,  this  fmaJl 

Oatmeal  being  mixed  with  the 
Blood  and  Liver  of  either  Sheep,-' 
Calf,  or  Swine,  makes  that  Pud* 
ding  call’d  H;§gas ,  or  Haggus , 
which  is  very  good  .*  And  lafiiy, 
by  fteeping  it  in  Water  and 
cleacfing  it,  then  bailing  it  to  ftiff 
.and  thick  jelly,  is  made  that  ex- 
cellent  Difh  caTd  1 fVrfjls&rerv,  fo 
much  ju fed  in  divers  parts  of  the 
Kingdom,  and  call’d  in  fame  places 
p  lamer y*  or  Flummery ,  from  which 
another  coarfer  Meat  Is  derived,  poor 


which  is  as  it  were  the  Dregs  or 
grolTer  fubftance  thereof,  called 
GbdrBrew^  which  is  a  wcl’-fi.Iirg 
and  Efficient  Meat  for  Servants 
snd  Labour  np-men.  2.  For  the 


bigger  k  nd  of  Oatmeal,  which 


s  _ 
called 

of 


is 


or  Corn  -  0  tmeal, 
ufe  than  the  for- 


Grccts 
no  lefs 

mer,  nor  are  there  fewer  Meats 
compounded  thereof;  for  of  it 
are  made  all  forts  of  Puddings  or 
Pots,,  whether  they  be  black,  as 


which  are  made  of  the 


thole 

blood  of  Beafts,  Swine,  Sheep, 
Geefe,  red  or  fallow  Deer,  or  the 
ike,  mixt  with  whole  Greets,  Suet 
and  ^  who! feme  Herbs  *  or  elfe 
White,  as  when  the  Greets  are 
mixed  v>ith  good  Cream*  Bread- 
crun  .  Eggs,  Suet,  Currants,  an  l 
other  wholfome  Spices;  of  it  alfo 
is  made  the  Gcod-Friday  Pudding 
mixt  with  Egg'-,  Suer,  Milk,  Penny- 
Koyad,  Cff,  boded  fir  id  in  a  Linner- 
bag,  and  tbea  ft  ripe  and  butter’d 
with  Sweet-barter.  Again,  if  you 
roafl  a  Gooff,  and  flop  her  Belly 
with  Greets  beaten  together  with 
Egg;,  and  after  mixed '  with  the 
Giavv,  there  cannot  be  a  better 
Sauce;  nay,  at  Sea,  1 fyc.  a  more 
whollOme  and  p’eaiant  Meat  can¬ 
not  be  eat,  than  thefe  whole  Greers 
boiled  in  Wa  tr,  till  they  bur  ft, 
and  then  mixed  with  Butter,  and 
fo  e  ten  with  Spoons,  called  by 
your  Soft  ring  Men,  Loblolly,  or 
Burgoo:  And  laflly,  There  is  no 
way  or  purpofe  whatever  wherein 
a  Man  can  ufe  and  employ  Rice, 
but  with  the  fame  fcafoning  and 
Order  you  may  ufe  the  who!© 
Greeti  of  Oatmeal,  and  have  full 
as-good  and  who! fame  Meat,  and  as 
well  tailed,  thereof. 

OATS  are  a  very  profitable 
and  neceffaiy  Grain,  and  will  grow 
very  plentifully  on  fuch  Lands, 
where  by  reafoh  of  the  Cold ,  r.b 
other  Grain  vvili  thrive ;  yea  , 
there’s  no  Ground  too  rich  or  too 
too  hot  c t  too  cold  fo t 
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them,  and  they  fpeed  better  than 
other  Grains  id  Harvcfl  ;  the 
Straw  and  Huik  being  of  fo  dry 
a  nature,  that  tho’  they  are  houf- 

ed  wet,  yet  will  they  not  heat 
in  the  Mow,  nor  become  mouldy, 
as  other  Grain  ufually  does.  The 
beft  feafon  for  Lowing  them,  is  in 
February  or  March :  Being  of  an 
opening  nature,  and  fweet  ;  they 
are  the  belt  Grain  for  Horfes, 
others  bein$  apt  to  ftop,  which 
mnft  be  injurious ;  yet  Oats  given 
in  too  great  a  quantity,  over-heat 
a  Horie.  Oats  newly  honied  and 
tluafhed,  berore  they  have  fvveat 
in  the  Mow  ,  or  be  otherwife 
throughly  dry’d,  are  too  fLaxatire. 
The  vi bite  Oat  is  t he  *btft  and 
hearieft  Grain,  and  its  Meal  makes 
good  Bread,  good  Potage,  and  fe¬ 
ver  si  other  Medes  ;  and  Oaten 
Malt  makes  good  Beer.  Of  latter 
years,  about  Durham,  there  grow: 
a  new  fort  of  Oats,  or  Groats., 
like  whole  Qatoieal,  without  Hu  Ip, 
with  a  fir  alter  blade  than  the 
common  Oat ;  but  when  ripe  on 
the  Ground,  are  not  eafily  d - 
fBhgiurhed  from  the  common  Oats, 
but  in  Th rafting  they  come  out 
0?  the  Husk  i ike  Dant^ck»R ye, 
and  need  not  be  carry’d  to  the 
Mill  to  be  made  into  Oatmeal  or 
Groats  „•  They  sre  of  a  Tweeter 
a  d  flaOiier  tafle  than  the  other; 
but  an  Acre  will  not  yield  as  ma¬ 
ny  bufhels  of  them  as  of  common 
Oats. 

The  beft  way  to  keep  Oats  af¬ 
ter  they  arc  thrafhed,  Is  to  dry 
them  well  on  a  Kiln,  or  in  the 
Sbd,  and  lay  them  up  in  Hutches 
or  dofe  Casks  i  obTs  ving  that  they 
muff  not  be  thrafhd  before 
Chrilmas,  bccaufe  they  are  not  fit 
for  keeping  before  that  time. 

Oats  make  indifferent  good  Malt, 
and  a  lit: le  thereof  in  ft  roc  g  Beer 
to  be  kept  is  ufual  .*  They  are  a 
Grain  that  alfo  Poultry  love  to 
feed  on,  making  them  lay  ftore* 
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of  Eggs  above  what/  other  Grain 
does.  Set  BUck  Oats  and  Wiitc 
Oats. 

OBSERVATIONS,  about 
Fruit-trees,  flrong  or  hot  Dung  is 
not  good  for  Fruit-trees,  till  it 
be  throughly  rotten  and  cold, 
but  on  rich  warm  Land,  Mud  or 
Soil  that  lyes  in  Streets  or  High, 
ways,  is  bcftv  efpeciaily  for  Apple, 
trees.  Many  Husbandmen  in  ap¬ 
plying  Soil  and  Manure  to  their 
Frees ,  commonly  lay  it  near 
their  Stems  ;  whereas  it  fhould 
be  laid  at  a  diftance  proportion- 
able  to  the  ipreadng  of  their 
Roots,  according  to  the  Age  of 
the  Tree.  Winter-  ruit^  that  grow 
upon  ftifF  bands  where  there  is 
Sun  enough  to  ripen  sh  m,  are 
more  1  ailing,  and  commocly  the 
heft  flavour’d ;  but  Trees  that 
grow  on  a  rich  Sul,  are  the  moft 
thriving ,  sad  bear  the  largcft 
Fruit,  tho*  not  of  fo  exqnifice  a 
rclilli*  However  Tis  moft  advifable 
for  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Northern 
Pans  of  England ,  to  plant  chiefly 
Summer-fruit ;  becaufs  the  oiher 
felekom  ripens  kindly.  Where  Fruit- 
trees  are  old,  it  is  requifitc  to 
prune  or  lop  th.m  well,  and  to 
manure  th  m  often,  with  Dung, 
rich  Mould,  or  ('which  is  bcitp 
with  Lime  or  Chalk ;  Sir  Hugh 
Flan  advifes  to  take  two  Quarts 
of  Ox  or  Horitfs  Blood,  and  tem¬ 
per  it  with  Pigeons-d.uDg  ,  rill 
ft  become  a  fofc  Pa  lie  ;  which  he 
lays  is  a  moft  excellent  thing  to 
apply  to  the  Roots  o.  old  drees, 
after  they  have  been  open’d  aod 
laid  bare  a  few  Days;  this  uih 
recover  a  i  roc  or  a  Vine  a 'moft 
dead,  and  muff  be  laid  to  the  for¬ 
mer,  about  the  middle  of  Fcbri 
ary ,  and  to  the  latter,  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  March . 

OCTOBER;  the  Conntry- 
bufinefs  of  this  Month,  is  to  lay 
tip  Barley-iaLd  as  dry  as  may  be, 
co  water  well,  furrow  »ftd  draia 
Fee  3  the 
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the  new-fown  Corn  land  To  fow 
Acorns  or  Nuts,  or  other  fort  of 
Maft  or  Berries  for  Timber,  Cop- 
picc-wood,  or  Hedges.*  To  fow 
Peafe  in  a  fir  warm  Land  .* 
paick-fets  alfo  may  be  now  plant- 
ed  and  plalTied  ;  and  fo  may  be 
planted  all  forts  of  Trees  for  Or¬ 
nament  cr  Ufe  .*  The  Foals  that 
Were  foaled  of  the  Draught  Mares 
at  Spring,  are  to  be  Weaned  ,* 
and  fuch  Sheep  to  be  put  elf  as 
you  have  not  wintering  for  :  ’Tis 
not  aa  improper  time  to  follow 
Malting;  and  Cider  and  Perry  of 
Winter  -  Fruits  may  be  made 
throughout  this  Month,  which  is 
the  bell  time  to  plant,  Plops  in; 
and  thofe  may  be  bagged  cr  pack¬ 
ed  that  were  dried  lift  Month, 
Bees  likewise  may  be  fafcJy  removed; 
and  Saffron  gather’d. 

Grounds  hi  this  Moath  are  to 
fee  trench’d  f,  r  Orcharding,  and 
the  Kitchen  *  Garden,  to  lie  for  a 
Winter  -  mellowing  ,*  dry  Trees, 
that  is,  Frui;s  of  all  forts,  fuch  as 
Standard?,  Murals,  or  Shrubs,  which 
lofe  their  Leaf,  and  that  as  focn  a?, 
it,  falls,  are  to  be  planted  ;  but  no 
Trees  tor  the  Wall  are  to  be  cho 
fen  of  above  two  years  grafting  at 
molt,  and  them  found  and  fmooi h. 
it’s  a  proper  time  Jfor  Abhquea- 
tioa  md  laying  '  b^re  the  Roots, 
of  old  unt-hriviFg  or  over-bafty 
blooming  Trim's  •  for  ft  ir  ring  up 
new- planted  Ground  at  the  deem  ale 
£>f  the  Moon,  and  the  weather  dry; 
to  gather  die  Winter- fruit  that 
rethaim,  which  muff  not  be  bruifed, 
but  laid  up  clean,  left  they  Taint. 
Cut  and  Prune  Roles  yearly,  re¬ 
ducing  ‘errs  to  2  ftahdard  not  cver- 
i«0.  Some  to  prevent  bruifing  by 
Wind- falls  and  gufts  that  now  ufu- 
ally  happen,  lay'  fvveet  5. raw  un¬ 
der  the  Fruit-trees.  Tis  a  time 
alfo  to  plant  snd  plafh  Quick- fees, 
to  remove  Grafts  after  the  fecood 
Year  ,  uniefs  they  be  Dwarfs, 
which  may  be  left  to  ftand  till 


the  third  ,*  to  fave  and  fow  all 
ftopy  and  hard  Kernels  and  Seeds, 
fuch  as  black-Cherrfes,  Morcllo’s 
black-Heart,  Pear-plum,  Peaches, 
Almond-Rones ;  alfo  Nuts,  Haws, 
Afhes,  Sycamore  and  Maple-Keys, 
Acorn*,  Beech  mail,  Apple,  Pear 
and  Crab-Kerne  is  for  Stocks ;  but 
this  work  may  be  deferred  till  the 
latter  end  of  next  Month,  keeping 
them  dry  and  free  from  muftinefs, 
and  remembering  to  cover  the  Bed 
with  Li  ter.  As  for  the  Kitchen- 
Garden,  more  particularly  the  fame 
Works  are  to  be  continued  as  in 
the  preceding  Month,  but  cfpe- 
ctally  you  mu  ft  be  buly  in  ‘pre¬ 
paring  Celery  and  Car  (icons ;  to 
plant  a  great  many  Winttrler- 
ticeSf  and  fome  too  upon  old  Beds; 
to  form  them  fo  as  to  have  them 
good  for  eating  about  MartJcmtjs  ; 
To  plant  Winter  Cabbages  ou  thofe 
Stocks  ,*  to  lay  afide  ail  the 
Mould,  cr  made  Earth  to  be  ufed 
again  when  hot* Beds  are  made, 
.and  to  carry  away  the  rotteneft 
!  Dungs  to  thofe  Grounds  that  are 
|  to  be  Dunged  :  This  is  the  Month 
wherein  to  perform  the  iaft  Mat.it- 
;  ring  ,  and  turning  up  of  ftrong, 
|  heavy  2nd  moift  Grounds  ,*  as  well 
t  to  dclrroy  the  Weeds,  as  to  give 
an  Air  of  neatnefs  and  ag’eeabie- 
nefi  to  the  Garden  in  th.s  leal'on, 
as  to  make  that  fort  of  Grou  d 
cctKrad  a  kind  of  Cruft  that  might 
hinder  the  Wince’ -wa  ers  from  lo 
eaftly  penei rating  them,  and  on 
the  contrary,  might  fhcoc  them 
down  to  places  of  a  looser  Situa- 
Rn. 

The  Provifions  and  \Produfts  of 


this 

Bell 


Month  for  Apples,  are  the 


tng 


nd  Cojiard ,  Lord- 

P&rfley-slppit}  Fearm&in,  Pear- 
>,  None}- /ip pie,  &c.  The  Pears 
are,  the  Law-Pear,  (Baling)  Green- 
butter  Bear,  "tkom-Pear,  Clove-Pear9i 
Kuffit  -  Petr,  VLinier-Bm.  Chretien 
Town  -  Pear,  Loir, ban  -  Pear9  Rujjeti 
Bur  1  Saffron  Pear,  ViolefPear,  Let- 

mrtb'Pw* 
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mrth-Pear,  Ramb  mV  et- Pear,  Win- 
rfr-Wmdfor,  and  fome  others  : 
There  i»  alfo  plenty  of  Mufcat  and 
CkaffeHta-Grspes  of  Endive,  Succory , 
C&doovf,  Artichokes,  Char  is,  Mufir 
rooms  a  ad  Cucumbers ,  and  ftill  feme 
Melons  if  there  be  no  hard  Frofts; 
belider,  all  manner  of  green  Pot 
Herbs,  fuch  as  Sorrel ,  Beets ,  Cher • 
vil,  Par  fly  9  Cbibols ,  Garlic Onions, 
Shallots ,  kilo  Spinage,  and  latter 
Pcafi. 

Now  in  the  Parterre  snd  Flow- 
cr-Gardcn,  about  the  middle  of 
tha  Month,  your  Orange-trees,  Tu¬ 
ber  of  es  and  ffafmws  ,  are  to  be 
carried  back  into  chdr  Houfes, 
and  to  be  placed  there  with  feme 
agreeable  Symctry  ,  leaving  the 
Windows  open  in  the  Day,  fo 
long  as  it  does  not  freez,  but 
muff  always  keep  them  carefully 
flint  ia  the  Night,  till  at  laft  they 
be  fhuc  up  quite,  and  boih  them 
and  the  Doors  carefully  dammed., 
up.  Sowing  may  be  continued  if 
you  piesfe,  as  in  the  laft  Month  • 
hkew.fe  Cyprtfs  may  be  Town,  but 
take  heed  of  Frofts;  thep-  fore  tor- 
bear  much  clipping.*  Now  is  the 
time  to  plant  fome  Antmonies,  el. 
pecially  the  Tcnuifolis  and  Bgtmn- 
( ulus’s,  or  Crovos-fcet  in  frefh  laady 
Farth,  taken  from  under  the  Turf; 
but  richer  Mould  muft  be  laid  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Bed,  which  the 
Fibres  may  reach  ;  but  fee  not  to 
touch  the  main  Roots,  which  are 
to  be  covered  with  the!  natural 
Earth,  two  Indies  deep;  and  as 
foon  as  they  app  gr,  let  them  be 
fccurcd  with  Macs*  or  dry  Straw} 
from  the  Winds  and  Freuds  ;  giv¬ 
ing  them  Air,  it  ,k  be  poffiblc, 
once  a  day,  in  aij  benign  Intervals, 
lire  planting  of  Ramiculus' s,  Tn- 
peij/r  Vernal  Crums ,  &c.  and  to  re¬ 
move  Seedling  Holy- bocks,  and 
others,  are  alio  proper  7  as  ’tis 
the  time  of  Year  to  plant  choice 
Tulips 9  which  you  feared  to  interr 
the  beginning  of  September t  they 


"OIL 

being  more  fecurc  and  forward  rz 
nough  ;  but  let  them  be  planted  in 
Natural  Earth,  th  t  is  fomewhat 
impoverished,  w.th  very  fine  Sand, 
otherwife  they  will  lorc  their  va¬ 
riegations  •  but  fome  richer  Earth 
may  lie  at  the  bottom,  within  the 
reach  of  the  Fibres.  Care  muft 
now  be  h*d  left  the  Carnations 
catch  too  much  wet,  therefore  re¬ 
move  them  to  a  place  where  they 
may  be  kept  from  the  Rain,  not 
the  Air,  or  lay  them  on  the  fades, 
trimming  them  with  irefh  Mould. 
All  forts  of  Bulbous  Roots  may 
now  alfo  fafely  be  buried.  AU • 
urms  and  PbytlydRn  Seeds  fowo  ; 
and  it  will  be  how  good  to  beat, 
roll  and  mow  Carpet-Walks,  and 
Camomile  •  tor  the  Ground  is  fupple, 
and  it  will  even  ail  inequalities  - 
to  fweep  and  cleanfe  your  Walks’ 
and  all  other  Places  from  Autum¬ 
nal  Leaves  fallen,  left  the  Worms 
draw  them  into  their  holes  and 
foul  your  Garden?,  CSV. 

Now  the  p>oiu&  as  to  Flow, 
erg,  are  tingle  Anemsnies,  Tubtrc- 
(«Sy  ■  Leurcl-Fhwsrs,  Violet-Flowers, 
Jafmint,  Laurel,  ^  fes,  Cyclamins, 
Saffron*  Marvel  of  Rent,  Autumnal 
~JSl&rciffusy  Pav flies,  Myrtles,  Pome¬ 
granates,  &c. 

O  F  F-S  E  T  S  ;  young  (hoots  that 
fpring  and  grew  rropi  Roots  that 
are  round,  tuberous,  or  bulbous  ; 
alfo  the  ioofe,  outward  brown 
bkins,  ia  Tulip;,  Onions,  iyc, 

OIL  OF  laM  O  M ILL*  See 
Camomile, 

O  l  L  CARMIN  A  T  I  V  E,  an 
cfft&ual  Remedy  Or  the  Wind- 
Colick  in  Horfes ,  when  put  in 
Glifteis,  to  the  quantity  of  three 
or  four  ounces,  it  is  thus  made 
44  Take  Rise,  Cal  3  mint,  WildMar- 
44  j  ram  and  Pehn) -royal  *  ail  dry’d 
u  ju  the  Shade,  of  each  ooe  hand. 
44  fui  ;  Seeds  of  Cummin,  Carrot, 
4‘  Fennel,  and  Bay-berries,  of  each 

an  ounce;  Oil  of  Olive?*  two 
C  c  c  4  Pounds 


I 
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fe<  Pounds,  aod  White- wine  a  Pint. 
Pound  the  Herbs,  bristle  the  Seeds? 
and  put  all  together  into  an  Ear^ 
then  grazed  Pot,  covering  ic  with 
another  Pot  fomewhat  lef? ,  and 
luted  with  Clay  or  PalT  ;  \hdt 
are  to  boil  over  a  flow  Ere  about 
fix  hours.*  When  the  Rial's  is  half 
cool’d,  ftrain  out  the  Oil,  anl  add 
four  ounces  of  the  Pulp  it  Cole • 
quintidt:  Then  put  the  Oil  again 
into  the  fame  Pot,  covering  and 
luting  it  as  before,  and  b  i I  ic 
With  a  gentle  Heat  fix  or  eigh 
hours  :  Afterwards  let  it  boil 
bri  kly  half  an  hour,  and  when  it 
Is  half.cdolAI,  uncover  the  P  t,  and 
prefs  out  the  01;  which  is  a  cheap 
'  durable  Medicine,  and  more  etife fi¬ 
lial  than  aoy  other 
Carminative  Clyfbrs. 

OIL  Op  EARTH-WORMS,  with 
its  compound  Ointment  ;  proper  for 
the  Bruis'd  or  S well’d  Legs  of 


Ingredient  in 


OIL 

**  Foxes,  Camomilp  and  Lillies,  of 
u  each  an  ounce  and  a  half;  Oint- 
u  mens  of  Marlh-mallows,  and 
st  Populeum»  of  each  two  ounces.* 
Mingle  the  whole  Compound  to¬ 
gether  over  the  Fire,  aoi  with 
Beeswax  make  an  Ointment,  of 
which  the  bignefs  of  a  Walnut  for 
each  Leg,  is  to  be  us’d  every  day, 
in  the  lame  manner  as  the  Oil. 

OIL  DE  MERVEILLE,  an  ef- 
fr  dual  Remedy  for  a  Prick  ia  a 
Hoife  s  Foot.  “  Take  the  Oils  of 
4‘  Turpentine  and  St.  John’s-worr, 
u  of  each  four  ounces,  true  Oil  of 
‘c  Peter,  two  ounces:  Let  them 
be  mixt  together  in  a  GUL-boule 
over  hot  Embers  ;  adding  the 
weight  of  a  Gold-Crown  of  Aiks- 
aet,  hung  in  the  Bottle  by  a 
Thread.  After  it  has  flood  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  hour  on  the  Aihes,  take 
take  out  the  Alkane t  and  preferve 
he  Oil  for  life.  ’Tis  to  be  in* 


Horfcs.*  Let  a  fufEcient  quantity  j:dcd  warm  every  Day  into  the 
of  thefe  Worms  be  walh’d  and  left  /  Sore,  the  Hole  bring  afterwards 
in  clean  Water  fix  hours^  that  fto{t  wLh  cotton,  to  keep  it 

..  -  r  t^ejr  Fil ih  ;  I  open ,  and  cover’d  with  Flax  aud 

Ip.ejits. 

OIL  OF  OATS,  is  made  af. 


Shey  may  call  forth  *  >r.,  , 

then  put  them  into  an  earthen 
3Pct,  with  fo  much  Oil-Olive  as 
may  rife  the  breadth  ct  two  Fin 
gera  above  them,  the  Pot  remain 
ing  half  empty  .*  Cover  the  Vef* 
lei  acd  luce  the  junfiaies  with 
Clay  mixt  with  Hair  or  Saddit- 
iiuffings  ;  that  done  9  bury  it  in 
warm  Hofde-dung,  and  alter  ic  has 
iFood  three  Days  and  three  Nights, 
take  it  out."  As  feon  as  Ms  cold^ 
uncover  the  Pot,  taking  care  cy 


.  ter  this  manner  .■>  Take  two  GaE 
- !  Ions  o!  Milk,  and  warming  it  on 
the  F  re,  put  thereto  a  quarter  T£ 
a  Pound  of  burnt  A  Hum,  which 
will  make  ic  turn  to  Curas;  then 
take  out  the  Curds,  and  Aram  cue 
Whay;  chat  dune,  let  a  quarter  of 
a  Peck  of  cleanrhuiked  Oaus  which 
were  never  dry  a,  be  put  in  the 
Whay,  aod  fee  over  the  Fire-  till 
avoid  the  noifpme  fmei',  and  ftigirf  j  they  bin  A  and  become  lot;  aftei- 


ouc  the  Oil  ;  with  which  yai  are 
to  anoint  the  HorlCs  Legs  every 
Day  ,  for  twelve  Days  together, 
dpedally  the  Sinews,  hiving  fiefl 
riibb’d  them  imo  a  Heat  with 
your  Hand.  Aker  the  Tnunfiior, 
foment  each  Leg  with  a  quarter 
of  a  Pint  of  Brandy,  to  make  |he 
Oil  link  in.  If  the  Oil  does  nut  [hard  jo  a  Preis,  and  what  comei 
>  operate  fufliciently  ,*  “  add  to  aitrom  thence  is  their  Oil,  which  is 
"Pound  at  h  the 'Oils  of  Coftorlto  oe  kept  in  a  Glafs  clofe  it  opt. 

I  Of 


wards  cum  them  into  a  Cullender, 
that  the  Whay  may  drain  thro** 
Uttly,  put  the  Oats  into  a  Frym^- 
pan  over  the  Fire  and  keep  them 
itii  ring  till  you  Re  the  Vapour  or 
Smoak  not  rile  upwards,  but  as  ic 
were,  run  about  the  Pan  .*  Then 
ing  ail  oft,  fqueez  them  very 


i 
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Of  all  Medicines  and  Si  tuples  what¬ 
ever  this  is  the  moft  excellent  and 
Soveraign  for  a  Horfe ,  as  being 
extra&cd  from  the  moft  natural, 
whoiefome,  and  beft  Food  that  is 
proper  for  hia  Conftitution  :  If 
it  be  given  by  four  or  five  Spoon¬ 
fuls  at  a  time  in  a  Pint  of  Sweet 
Wine,  or  a  Quart  of  ftrcng  Ale, 
and  fome  of  the  Whay  pour'd  in¬ 
to  his  Noftrilf,  it  cures  the  Glan¬ 
ders  beyond  all  other  Remedies.  In 
like  manner  given  it  proves  the 
beft  of  all  Purgations  ;  for  it  pur¬ 
ges  sway  all  thoe  venomous  filthy 
Humours  that  feed  the  moft  inve¬ 
terate  Farcin. 

O  I  L  P  U  R  G  1  N  G,  of  lingular 
Ufe  in  the  Fret  or  Cholick. Take 
tc  of  OiLolive,  three  Pounds,  Cia. 
“  re;-wine,  a  Pint ;  pulp  ot  Cak- 
c:  qui*ntda9  five  ouacfs;  Flower  of 
<c  LmfeccJ,  aa  ounce  and  a  half  • 
three  Lilly- oor,  cut  into  round 
a  Slices  ;  Miftietoe  of  the  Apple- 
il  Tree,  beater,  an  ounce,  and 
Camomile-flowers ,  a  Handful. 
Put  all  the  Ingredienrs  into  a  Po", 
cover’d  ciofe  with  another  fome. 
whit  lefs,  and  lute  the  junctures 
of  die  Veffel  with  Clay,  temper’d 
with  a  little  Hair  or  Wooll ;  after 
the  Ctey  h  dried,  boil  the  whole 
Compoiiion  gently  eight  or  ten 
Hours  ;  When  ’tis  half  Cold  ftrain 
it  thro  a  Lmnea. Cloth,  and  give 
to  the  Horfe,  one  halt  ot  it  Luk". 
warnyn  a  pint  of  Tripe  or  Sheep _ 
head  lire  ti  3  not  fat  ;  arid  ng  a  Hr- 
more  after  wardt,  if  you  find  him 
h-rd  to  be  wrought  upon.  Th  s 
Qil  will  keep  Ten  "Years,  without 
the  icaft  alteration  ;  and  is  alfo 
a  good  Purge  for  Horfes,  that 
continue  lean  after  hard  Labour. 

OINTMENT  /E  G  Y  P  T  I- 
ACUM,  for  Wounds  in  Horfes 
is  thus  made:  4C  Take  a  pound 
of  common*  Money,  and  a  pin: 
fc  of  Brandy,  boil  tnefe  over  a 
4£  gentle  Fire  in  a  glaz’d  Pot  or 
t'JJafoDj  ftirrjng  them  often  With 
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a  wooden  Slice,  till  they  be  per- 
t£  feftly  united,  and  the  Brandy 

difappeari  :  Then  add  two  oun- 
i€  ces  of  burnt  Alluni  beaten  fmall, 
<c  with  four  ounces  of  Powder  of 
<c  Verdegreafe  fearc’d  /  Airring  and 
<c  imbodving  them  with  the  other 
44  Ingredients.  At  UP*  put  in  an 
iC  Ounce  of  Sublimate  m  fine  Pow- 
4*  der;  ftirring  and-  bailiag  as  be- 
Ck  fore,  ti  l  the  whole  be  reduc’d 
cC  to  a  due  Confidence ;  That  done, 
4  remove  the  Pot  from  the  Fire, 
44  an  1  continue  Birring  till  the 
44  Ointment  grow  coll,  which  is 
“  to  be  kept  in  a  cover’d  Pot  for 
u  ufe.  If  ar.y  Signs  of  pur, refaction 
3 pp  ar  in  the  Part;  mix  two  oun¬ 
ces  of  Aqua,  fonts,  with  the  «G> 
gyptiicum  ;  and  as  often  as  you 
drefs  the  Sore,  waft)  it  with  the 
Lime  or  yellow  Water,  or  anoint 
it  with  b  ack  Soap  mingled  with 
unfljck’d  Lime.  For  other  forts  ot 
this  Qiurment  See  <JEgypihrum. 

O  L  N  T  M  ENT  BASIL!- 
CUM,  iC  Take  yellow  Wax, 
44  Sheeps -  Suet,  Rofia  and  black 
'*  Pitch,  of  each  half  a  Pound, 
44  and  cut  them  into  fmall  pieces; 
“  then  put  five  Pound  of  Oil  Ol  vs 
c<  into  a  pot,  fee  it  over  a  pretty 
“  ftrong  Hie,  and  when  che  GJ 
44  is  hot,  add  the  other  Ingrecii- 
i{  cots ;  Alter  they  are  tncirely 
melted,  ftraiu  the  Liquid  Miss 
thro’  a  piece  of  Canvas  or  coarfe 
Cloth,  and  a'di  a  pound  of  Tur¬ 
pentine;  ftirring  it  conitaotiy,  till 
it  be  cool’d :  So  flu!}  you  have 
an  admirable  Suppurative  j  with 
which  you  may  chafe  the  Parti 
ddign«fi  to  be  ripenV,  or  anoint 
Tents  with  it,  in  order  to  digeft 
the  Matter, 

OINTMENT  of  bee¬ 
tles,  an  effeHual  Remedy  fur 
foftea’d  Sp  lent  s',  Wind-galls,  and 
even  the  greateft  Farcy-knots.  In 
May  and  fometimes  in  April,  may 
be  found  io  tilled  on  Corn-fields, 
in  low  and  fhady  Places,  an  Oil- 

bee  lie 


1 
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beetle  or  black  May-worm,  call’d 
in  Latin,  Scir&baus  unEluofus9  or 
ifiait  Avicula ,  which  has  the  re* 
femblance  of  a  Head,  at  the  end 
of  its  real  one,  and  a  fort  of 
Wings  faffen’d  to  its  Body  •  Ilk-" 
two  Targe  tr*  and  covering  all  the 
forr -parts  of  the  Shoulders,  tho’ 
it  does  not  fly;  Its  B2ck  isfcaly 
and  its  Tail  very  fat,  and  as  it 
were  V/cked  ;  it  has  fix  Feet,  and 
creeps  very  fiowly  •  there  aie  Ionic 
of  them  very  long,  thick  and  fat, 
and  the  fmaikft  are  an  inch  long,* 
this  Creature  i*  cold  to  the  touch, 
and  if  fet  upon  ones  Hand,  com* 
monly  vo‘ds  a  very  kinking  Oil. 

Take  three  Hundred  of  theft 
£~  Beetles,  and  ftaoip  them  with 

3  pound  of  Oil  of  Bay  :  After 
the  Mafs  has  ftood  three  Month?, 
melt  and  Brain  it  thro5  a  L  nncn- 
cloath  ;  throwing  away  the  grofs 
Subfiance,  and  prefer',  iog  the  reft, 
as  a  Sovereign  Ointment  for  the 
abcve-mention’d  Ufo.  ’Tis  to  be 
apply ’d  Cold,  the  Hair  being  fi  A 
fhav”d  off  dole,  and  a  hot  Bar  Feld 
Eear  the  Part,  during  the  Opera¬ 
tion, 

OINTMENT  ofEARTH- 

W  OR  M  S,  ice  Oil  of  EartL*xerms, 

'  p  IN  T  M  E  N  T,to  makeF  L  E  S  H 
grow  *  S,  lifetimes  after  old  and 
iiegietfcd  Sore’s,  dpcially  in  a 
Hu  ft’s  Feet,  the  Bbr.es  remain 
ftsre  without  Fkfh  to  cover  them; 
in  which  Calc,  “  Take  Dragons* 
<si  blood,  and  Bole  Armenick  ,  of 
i€  each  half  an  Ounce;  Maffick, 
a<  Ohbanum  and  S^rcccolia,  of  each 
*s  three  Drams,  Alecs,  round  Birth- 
il  wut  and  roots  of  Flower-de-luce, 
s‘  of  each  a  Dram  arid  a  half. 
Mingle  and  apply  thee  in  term 
pf  a  Powder;  ir  which  is  better 
ndtf  them  vvi  h  Turpentine,  tube 
us'd  as  an  Ointment. 

OINTMEN  T,  for  Rheums 
in  the  k)t»y  <£  Take  of  the  Oint- 
si  merit  call’d  Album  Rbafis ,  one 
5,®  pound  j  Sale  of  Lead  extrg&ed 
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u  in  preparing  the  Oil,  or  (  if 
“  that  cannot  be  had}  the  common 

Salt  of  Lead,  in  fine  Powder, 
“  half  an  Ounce.  Let  thefe  be 
very  well  incorporated  together, 
and  anoint  the  parts  about  the 
Horfes  Eyes  half  a  Foot  round. 
Morning  and  Evening  for  a  con- 
fid  erable  time. 

OINTMENT,  for  Strains  in 
the  Shoulders  or  Hips  “  Take 
**  new  Wax,  Rofin,  Pitch  and 
tS  commmon  Turpentine,  of  each 
i(  a  Pound,  Oil-olive,  two  pounds; 
€t  Grcafe  of  Capons,  Horfes, Mules 
“  and  Badgers,  with  marrow  of 
ct  a  Stag,  of  each  five  ounces ; 
e:  Oils  of  Turpentine,  Caftor,  Ca- 
“  momile,  Sr.  Johns- wort  ,  Line- 
c<  feed,  alfo  of  Worms  and  Foxes, 
“  of  each  four  ounces,  Oil  of 
“  Gabian,  or  (  fir  want  of  that ) 
il  0 : i  of  Peter,  two  ounces.  Put 
the  Oil -olive  into  a  Bafon  on  a 
clear  Fire,  with  the  Wax,  Rofin 
and  Pitch  beat  together;  hirthem 
over  the  FT  me  till  they  be  d  f- 
folvd  ,*  tDn  add  the  Fats  and 
Stags-  r  arrow,  and  at  erwa  ds  tie 
Turpentine,  incorporating  ail  over 
a  ge?  tie  Fire;  At  Jaft  p  -ur  in  the 
Oi is  Birring  the  whole  Mixture  halt 
a  quarter  of  an  Hour;  that  done 
c«ake  off  the  Bafon  from  the  Fue, 
and  continue  to  ftir  the  Liquor 
till  it  be  cold.  Heat  the  Fait 
grieved  ,  by  rubbing  it  with  a 
vVjfp  of  Straw,  or  with  your  Hand; 
Then  Chafe  it  with  the  Dimmer c 
as  hot  as  the  Hone  can  bear  it ; 
holding  a  red-hot  Fire-, hovel  near 
die  Parc  to  make  the  Ointmcnc 
penetrate.  This  Applicant  n  is  to 
be  repeated  once  every  two  Days. 
2.  1  hi  fol  owing  Ointment  is  an 

approved  Remedy  tor  withered 
Shoulders,  or  for  Wrenches  in 
the  Shoulders  or  Hip  ,  4t  Take  & 
‘s  p  ne  of  Spirit  of  Wine ,  and 
put  it  into  a  ^Cucurbit  or  Rrong 
“  Giafs-viai,  fo  that  two  thirds  of 
it  remain  empty  add  half  a  pound 
1  ~  of 
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#{  of  Caftle-foap  dic’d  {mall*  and 
u  flopping  the  Glafs  very  clofe, 
<c  fee  ic  on  hot  Allies,  till  the 
#<  Soap  be  intirely  melted  ;  let  it 
be  quite  cold  before  you  unftop 
the  Cucurbit  or  Bottle.  Thus 
you  have  an  Ointment  that  win 
keep  very  long ;  for  thos  it  gathers 
a  cruft  on  the  top,  yet  it  remains 
very  good  .underneath.  ’Tis  to  be 
Chat*d  into  the  put  sffe&ed  every 
Day,  for  feven  or  eight  Days  fac 
cefiiyely  ;  after  it  has  been  heated 
by  rubbing  with  a  Wifp  of  Straw. 

OINTMENT,  for  the  Stran¬ 
gles^  when  thrown  out  by  Swellings- 
41  Take  Oil  of  Bays,  and  frefh 
Cl  Baiter,  of  each  an  equal  quao 
fl  tity ;  of  Ointment  of  Marih 
f<  mallows,  a  double  quantity .*  Min¬ 
gle  thele  cold,  aod  an  nnt  the 
Kernels  under  the  Throat  with 
the  adjacent  Parts  to  the  Jaws, 
every  Day,  in  order  to  ripen  them  j 
the  Throat  being  always  kept 
warm,  and  cover’d  with  a  Lamb 
or  Sheep-skin,  laying  the  woolly 
fide  next  the  Throat. 

O  INTMEN  T,  to  dry  up 
wiiry  Sores ,  <c  T«*ke  a  pound  of 
**  black  Soap,  an  ordinary  Glafs- 
44  full  of  Spirit  of  Wine;  two 
44  ounces  of  common  Salt  bear  fmali; 
<f  and  three  ounces  of  burnt- Ml  urn, 
“  with  a  fuifieient  quanti  y  of 
“  Meal  .*  Mike  an  Ointment  of 
thefe  to  be  laid  on  the  Part, with¬ 
out  any  Bandage  or  Cover.  The 
E*xt  Day  the  place  is  to  be  wafh’d 
very  clean,  with  a  new-made  Lye, 
and  the  Application  of  the  Oint- 
ir.en:  repeated  bom  time  to  time. 

OINTMENT  of  MONT. 
PE  L  HER,  44  Take  of  the  true 
“  Ointments  of  Roles,  Mirflwn;!- 
t€  lavs,  Populeum  and  Honey,  ot 
u  each  a  pound  ;  mingle  them 
“  together  Cold,  and  keep  all  in 
<4  a  Pot  clofe  cover’d.  This  ftrength- 
ecs  without  heat,  and  is  proper  in 
all  Cafes,  where  there  is  occafion 
for  Charges  or  Ointments  ;  But 
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it  ought  to  be  obferv’d,  that  the 
Ointment  of  Rofes  is  often  adul¬ 
terated,  by  taking  Tallow  colour’d 
red  with  , Alkanes,  and  walking  it 
in  Rofe*  water ;  as  well  as  that  of 
Popsleum ,,  by  adding  Verdegreafe, 
to  give  it  a  bright  greea  colour, 
aod  fo  mike  it  more  faleab’e. 

OINTMENT  ofOLDEN- 
BURG  H,  is  aleful  to  heal  and 
dry  up  Pains,  Rats-tails,  Mules, 
aod  other  foul  wat’ry  fores  ia  a 
Horfe’s  Legs,  and  is  thus  compoun^ 
ded  ;  64  put  two  Pounis  of  common 
44  Honey  into  a  new  glaz’d  Pot, 
44  over  a  very  fmail  hire;  asfpon 
44  as  ic  begins  to  boil,  remove  ic 
44  from  the  Fire,  an!  incorporate 

44  with  it  Verdegreafe  ia  fine 

Powder,  aed  white  Vitriol  grofsly 

45  beau  of  each  lour  ounces  :  Then 

u  fee  the  Pot  agdn  on  a  fmali 
44  Fire  as  before,  Birring  the  Mat- 
44  ter,  and  ftrew  in  two  ounce,  of 
a  Galls  reduc’d  to  an  impalpa- 
*4  ole  Powder  ;  take  it  off  a  fecund 
44  time  from  the  F  re,  aad  after 
“  you  have  a  ncinued  flirting  for 
a  fo  me  time,  Up  ia  an  ounce  of 
“  Sublimate  beat  very  (mall,  and 
64  ftir  ail  the  fubftancts  together 
* 1  till  they  be  cold ;  then  it  may 
44  be  made  ftronger  by  adding  four 
44  ounces  of  Aqua  forth.  This 
Ointment  which  will  keep  a  long 
time  without  kffing  its  Virtue  dry  s 
up  Sores  very  powerfully,*  but  yon 
muft  take  care  non  to  ufe  too 
much  at  once  ,  left  it  ccealiou 
•>welli- gs  or  Scabs  ;  and  therefore 
in  the  cure  of  Pains,  Clefts  and 
other  running  So  cs,  y  .u  are  only 
o  anoint  the  Parcs  tightly,  renew* 
ing  the  Application  every  Day  ? 
but  the  fame  caution  is  nit.  rc- 
quifite  with  refpeft  to  Wans.  For 
other  Ointments,  See  Adder  t-'ongue 
Ointment ,  ^gyp'iaeum,  Cucbmms- 
Ointment ,  Cvjltbles-Oimment,  Coull* 
teffc^Qintment ,  Dukes-Ointmcoc , 
Hermm-Qintment,  Hoof’ Ointment^ 
Mercurial  Ointment  9  Men  -  herds 
i  {  Ointment , 
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Ointment,  Schmh's  Ointment s  and 

Watery-Sores, 

O  I S  T  E  R-S  HELLS,  arc  un¬ 
doubtedly  good  for  the  Impro¬ 
vement  of  Lands  .*  For  tho'  upon 
an  Experiment  made  thereof,  by 
Ingenious  Gentleman  ,  thofe 
Shells  ftgnfied  little  the  fir  ft  and 
fccocd  Year  ;  yet  being  fo  Jong 
txpofed  to  the  Weather,  and  mixe 
with  the  moift  Earth,  they  exceed¬ 
ingly  inrich  d  his  Land  for  many 
Years  after;  which  feesns  Confo 
enough  to  Reafon  ;  for  the 
Shells  of  thofe  Fifh  being  nothing 
die  but  Salt  congealed  into  fuch 

Form,  it  muft  of  neceffi  y  when 
diffolvtd  ,  be  endu’d  with  a  moft 
fru&tfying  Qoabtv, 

OL  ITORYrrOLlTORY 
GARDEN,  a  Kitchen-garden,  or 
a  Garden  of  Herbs,  Routs,  <5c, 
icr  Food. 

OLIVE,  a  fort  of  Fruit,*  alfo 
®n  Apple  Well  known  about  Ludlcto 
la  Sbrcffiirej  of  which  it  is  the 
couftant  Report  fcfay*  Mr .Evelyn) 
that  a  Hog- head  of  the  Fruit  will 
yield  a  Hogshead  of  Cider. 

ONION  GREAT,  Red 
Wonder^  or  JQng  of  Summer,  call’d 
Ml  French ,  La  gr  fie  Qigrutte  end 
Arr,ve  Row:,  is  a  pretty  rcd-colour’d 
fort  oh  Pe.de,  round  and  indifferent 
large,  which  grow  rvpe  in  July. 

O  N  1  O  N  S,  are  Reots  much 
in  requeft  for  the  fe viral  ufes  t he y 
are  put  to  in  the  Kitchen  ;  they 
delight  in  a  fine,  fat,  ml  warm 
Mould ,  and  me  to  be  fown  in 
Martb)  or  loon  after  ;  but  it  Too- 
rer,  they  muff  be  at  fir  ft  cover’d: 
Hide  are  of  two  forts  the  White 
s^nd  the  Red,  the  former  being  e 
ffeem’d  heft ,  and  are  railid  of 
Seeds.  ^  1  hey  do  not  extend  the  i 
Fibres  far  downwards,  and  there¬ 
fore  at  the  time  of  Cowing,  the 
Bed  is  to  be  Trod  or  best  fist, 
and  the  Seed  as  equally  difperfed 
2$  may  be  ;  then  you  are  ro  fife  fomc 
firs  Earth  a  Fmger  thick  at  moft 
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over  if,  whereby  the  Root  will 
grow  larger.*  They  have  prorper’d 
exceeding  well  when  lown  with 
Bay  Sale ,  and  are  ufualiy  ripe  ia 
Augnfl ;  when  they  are  to  be  token 
up ,  dried  ia  the  Sun ,  and  kept 
in  a  dry  place  for  ufe :  But  they 
may  be  town  all  the  Year  tor 
young  Onions  or  Scallions  ;  and 
Inch  as  are  fowa  in  Autumn,  are 
to  be  cover’d  with  Straw,  or  Peafe- 
hawm,  and  fo  tpreferv’d  all  Winter, 
and  will  be  early  Chibbols  or  Scal¬ 
lions  in  the  Spring.-— —The  belt 
Onions  are  fuch  as  are  brought 
out  of  Spain,  whence  the  Inhabi¬ 
tants  of  St.  Omen  had  them,  and 
forr.e  that  have  weighed  8  pounds; 
chufe  therefore  the  large,  raind, 
white,  and  thin-skinned,  Be.Qg  ea  en 
crude  and  alone,  with  0. 1, Vinegar 
and  Pepper ,  we  own  them  in 
SaJJct,  not  io  hot  as  GarlickjDor 
st  all  rank  ;  boiled  they  give  a 
kindly  relifh,  raiie  Appeiuc,  cor¬ 
roborate  the  Stomach,  cut  Phlegm, 
and  profit  the  Aftbrnaucft  ;  but 
eaten  ?n  cxcefs,  arc  laid  to  offend 
the  Head  and  Eyes,  uniefsfweacn’d 
with  a  gentle  maceration,  or  look¬ 
ing  in  Pome  proper  Liquor. 

OPENING,  a  Horje's  Heels, 
is  when  the  Smith  in  paring  the 
the  Fco",  cuts  the  Hed  iow,  add 
aimoft  cicfe  to  the  Frufh  ,  and 
Cckes  it  down  with  n  a  Fingers’* 
breadth  of  the  c  oroner,  lo  that 
he  feparares  the  Quarttis  of  the 
Heel,  and  by  that  means  impai.s 
the  Subfiance  of  the  Fo  c,  caulmg 
it  to  clofc  and  become  narrow  ac 
the  Heels.*  I  his  practice  therefore 
ought  always  to  be  avoidtds  lince 
il  there  be  any  weaknels  in  the 
Poor,  twul  of  nea  fifty  make  ic 
fhrink  ar,ti  fir urg  ten  in  the  (Quar¬ 
ters,  (o  as  abloiutcly  to  ipoil  the 
Foot. 

^  ORANGE-APPLE,  a  Fruit 
fo  called  from  its  likenefs  in  colour 
and  figure  to  an  Orange;  it  has 
a  fine  rough  gold; colour  Coat,  (ike 

the 
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the  Golden  Pippn  ;  only  fairer, 

I  ves  long,  and  is  »of  a  pleafant 

I I  C  o 

ORANGE  -  TREES,  their 
Fibres  arc  liable  to  rot ,  if  they 
be  too  much  wet  •  therefore, when 
tranfplanted,  bind  the  Mould  about 
them,  or  transfer  the  Roots  in 
Baskets  to  prefers  it  from  for- 
faking  them  ;  for  new  Ea^th  being 
applied  to  the  Mouths  of  Fibres, 
interrupts  their  growth,  Come  time 
being  required  to  bring  them  in 
Appetite  to  a  new  mould. 

Oranre  and  Lemmon-Trees  in 
hot  Countries  are  raifed  of  Slip*, 
but  will  not  grow  fo  here;  they 
are  commonly  in  ciliated  or  grafted, 
by  Approach  or  raifed  by  fowlng 
their  Seed*  in  Boxes  :  when  they 
are  two  years  old  rranfp!ant  them 
every  one  in  a  Cafe  by  it  felf  fill’d 
with  rich  Melon' bed  Mould  mixt 
with  loam  refined  and  ripm’d  by 
one  Winter-Sea fon.  But  they  muff 
be  carefully  fccured  from  Cold, 
and  committed  ear  y  to  their  (belter, 
where  they  mav  be  entirely  preferv’d 
from  Freft;  giving  them  a  genie 
Stow,  and  tempering  the  Air  with 
a  Charcoal  Fire  during  the  extreme 
rigour  of  the  Winter.  As  thefc 
Trees  grow  big,  their  Cafes  may 
be  chang’d  and  enlarg’d*  but 
they  muff  be  taken  out  Earth  and 
all,  railing  the  Fibrous  ftringy  II  ors 
a  little  with  a  Knife,  before  they 
are  replac’d  ;  and  fupplying  what 
their  new  Cafes  may  want,  with 
the  sboyciTientiun’d  Mould. 

The  bed  Oranges  are  thofe  that 
are  very  heavy  and  fully  ripe,  with 
a  fmooth  skir,  and  of  a  pkafant 
middle  tafte  •  tor  the  (weet  are  t  o 
ho%  snd  the  four  too  cold;  The 
fweet  before  Meals  are  good  for 
the  Stomach  at  all  times,  and  pe 
iforai,  take  away  ObftruOionr,  &r. 
The  lour  quench  the  Third,  and 
Weaken  the  Appetite;  but  as  Sevtl 
oranges  ftrongly  bind  the  Body 
their  pit  rt  and^malignity  is  eafily 
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repaired  and  mitigated,  by  tfmg 
Sugar  therewith,  or  eating  after 
’em  their  Peel  Candy’d  ;  which 
being  thus  extern  in  a  fmall  quan- 
city,  is  good  for  the  Stomach. 

As  to  their  life  in  Saileting  mors 
particu'ariy  ,  the  Subftance  is  mo¬ 
derately  dry.  cooling,  and  incifive, 
(harp,  ns  Appetitq  exceedingly  re- 
frefh’?,  and  refids  Putrefaction  ; 
but  the  tweet  and  bitter  Oranges, 
are  of  no  ufe  in  Saliets. 

O  R  C  H  A  R  D,  fh'ould  be  con¬ 
veniently  fituate  near  the  Manfion - 
ho  Life,1 declining  and  lying  open  to  the 
South,  South-Ead,  or  South-Weft, 
and  def.nded/  Tom  the  North  - 
Winds,  by  Buildings,  Woods,  or 
igher  Grounds  ;  the  Land  rather 
dryifh  than  mo  if,  without  Springs* 
the  Earih  fat  and  natural  Soil  deep, 
which  is  mote  to  be  regarded 
than  that  of  a  Garden;  becaufe 
die  Garden-Produffs  root  but  (hal¬ 
low,  and  fo  may  be  eslily  manur’d, 
to  the  deprh  that  is  requifite  : 
But  in  Ore,  ards  the  Fiuit  -  trees 
grow  large,  with  broad  and  deep 
Roots,  and  confequently  the  Ma¬ 
nuring  will  be  much  more  chargea¬ 
ble.  Turf  or  Greeti-fward  fliould 
be  ploughed  two  Years  before  the 
Trees  are  fet  therein,  to  reader  ic 
mellow  and  loefe,  and  futh  Ma¬ 
nure  is  to  be  us’d  as  will  befl  fuit 
cne  Ground  ;  A  flat,  wat’ry  and 
(hallow  foil,  may  be  alfo  forac* 
what  improved  by  plowing,  and 
by  gathering  die  Land  always  up 
near  the  place  where  the  Rows 
of  Trees  rre  afterwards  intended, 
to  be  planted;  the  Furrows  alfo 
helping  to  carry  off  the  Water. 
But  il  the  Land  be  Springy  ,  ic 
mu  ft  be  trench’d  at  the  Head  of 
the  spring,  and  that  deeper  chant 
the  v  banned  of  the  Spring  runs 
in  the  Earth  ;  which  may  be  left 
open  and  c.canfed  Yearly,  or  filled 
with  Okr  -  boughs  to  be  covered 
with  the  Earth  and  Turf  that  came 
forth  much  higher  thin  the  other 
;  Lind, 

'  ’)  ,  ' 
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Land,  the  Wood  and  loofe  E«rfh 
being  ape  rq  fink  very  much  by 
degrees  ;  and  for  l<  w,  fi  t  Ground 
that  in  Winter  is  fub)e{t  to  have 
Rain  and  Land -Floods  lie  upon 
it,  or  (hallow  or  ebb  Soils, 
the  Trees  are  be  ft  fee  by  Trench- 
log. 

The  unevennefs  of  the  Ground 
fhould  be  levell’d,  or  elfe,  fuch 
Trees  as  grew  Per  dan  t,  or  are: 
not  apt  to  fhoofc  up  ial!s  ffould 
be  Pet  on  the  hi&heft  Ground  j  and 
fuch  as  are  afpiring,  in  di°  low¬ 
ed  jplacfs.  As  for  tra  replanting 
into  Orchards  ,  the  bed  time  is 
from  the  end  of  September  to 
that  of  November  ,  the  fooner  the 
better  ;  and  if  the  Leaves  are  not 
ad  fallen  when  the  Trees  arc  rc-1 
moved,  they  muft  be  pick’d  off  5 
if  they  are  not  very  weak-bodied, 
they  are  to  be  pruned,  only  three 
or  four  cf  the  principal  Branches 
muff  be  left  on  the  top,  that  grow 
cutwards,  which  fhould  be  lopped 
eft  almoft  at  a  year’s  growth :  But 
if  weak,  they  are  to  be  lopped 
lower,  st  a  Bud  or  fmall  Twig  j 
the  ends  affo  of  big  Roocs  are 
to  be  cut  off. 

Trees  in  three  Years  time  after 
Grafting,  may  be  removed  irro 
tn  Orchard,  and  ought  to  be  fet 
st  no  left  diftancs  than  8  Yards, 
not  to  exceed  14,  and  the  richer 
the  Land,  the  greater  fhould  be 
the  di  fiance  ;  re  ip  eft  slfo  being 
had  to  the  kinds  of  Fruit-Trees 
to  be  planted,  fome  taking  more 
room  in  their  growth  than  others; 
and  undoubtedly  a  good  diftarce 
is  always  beft  for  them  ,  for 
the  coB?cniencv  of  planting  Cherry 
Trees  or  Codlin- Trees  between 
your  other  Trees ,  and  the  like 
The  beff  way  of  removing  Trees, 
is  very  young,  provided  it  cac 
be  done  lecurely,  and  that  they 
he  quickly  fet  in  the  place  ap¬ 
pointed  for  them,  after  they  are 
taken  up,  and  too  much  of  the 
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Root  be  not  cut  off,  c  but  the 
greateft  part  of  the  Tops  .*  But 
fir  old  Trees,  as  between  10 
and  1 3  years,  chat  are  to  be  re¬ 
moved,  a  Trench  muff  be  digged 
the  November  before  they  are 
tranfplanted,  as  narrow  as  con¬ 
venient,  but  fo  deep  as  to  meet 
with  mod  of  the  fpreading  Roos, 
at  fucb  a  diftance  rcund  about 
the  body  of  the  Tree ,  as  you 
would  cut  the  Root  off  at,  when 
you  remove  it  .*  As  the  Trench 
is  made,  the  Roots  are  to  be 
cue  off  clear  aod  without  fplit- 
ring  or  faruifing  the  bark  ,  and 
then  the  Trench  filled  up  ag?in  ; 
Thefe  great  Roots  by  the  O&obcf 
following  ,  will  Have  put  forth 
many  Fibrous  Roots ,  and  made 
prepara' ion  for  m  >rc  ,  which  up¬ 
on  removal  will  enable  the  Tree 
to  draw  more  Nourifhment  than 
0  herwife  it  wou’d,  and  fo  prof- 
per  better  in  its  new  Maaiion. 
Care  muft  be  taken  in  tranfplan;- 
ing  of  large  Trees  ,  that  the 
fame  fide  of  the  Tree  be  planted 
to  the  South  -  Haft,  fee.  as  grew 
formerly  that  way  where  it  flood 
before  j  yet  in  lean  ng  ones,  the 
inclining  fide  (hould  be  fee  tod 
wards  the  South  -  Weft  ,  from 
whence  the  ftrongeft  Winds 
blow. 

Good  White  -  Thorn  is  the  beft 
Quick  fence  for  an  Orchard,  that 
ic  may  be  plalhcd  when  grown 
up,  the  better  to  prevent  the 
creeping  of  Sheep  or  Hogs  into 
it;  yet  no  finooth  Quick  fhould 
be  fet  ,  their  Tops  and  Roots 
when  grown  up ,  being  injurious 
to  the  Hedge  and  Fruit-Trees; 
but  plant  two  rows  of  good 
Have -Thor  and  a  dead  Hedge  Jon 
the  ouMide  of  the  Ditch ,  asd 
your  Quick-fet  will  g:Ow  fafter  ; 
for  the  Hedge  upon  the  Ditch  is 
apt  to  ehoak  the  Quick ;  But  for 
an  old  Hedge  about  your  Orchard, 
that  rriuft  be  piaff’d  ,  the  Ditch 
J  mended,' 
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mended ,  and  all  the  big  Trees 
fist  down'  fave  on  the  North  or 
Weft  fide  ;  the  one  requiring  a 
defence  to  keep  the  Orchard 
warm,  and  the  ether  to  fecure  it 
from  th*  ftfong  Winds  that  b'ow 
down  the  Fruit  before  ripe,  they 
were  better,  they  grew  on  the 
om-hde  of  the  Hedge. 

As  for  tail  Orchard  Fruit-Trees, 
all  the  fide  -  Branches,  till  grown 
to  the  Height  defired,  are  to  be 
cut  off;  but  if  the  Tree  be  to 
fpread  low,  fome  muft  be  Iert  on 
ea-h  fide,  that  the  Boughs  on  any 
fide  may  not  weigh  down  the  Tree; 
and  for  the  firft  three  years  at 
lea  ft  they  mufl  not  grow  thick 
and  buffey* Headed,  which  is  pre¬ 
vented  by  catting  off  fame  of  the 
infidc  .  (hoots,  2nd  fnch  as  grow 
crcf->  one  another,  or  Pendant; 
The  Soil,  if  not  rich  enough,  is 
to  be  amended  in  two  or  three 
Years  in  the  Winter,  by  opening 
the  Earth  round  about  each  Tree 
on  the  out-lide  of  the  Ground  that 
was  firft  digged,  at  their  fetting, 
and  in  a  Month  after  with  fomst 
proper  Manure,  mixed  with  whit 
cams  forth,  the  Trench  muft  be 
filled  ap  again.  But  if  the  Land 
be  Dug,  or  Plowed,  there  will  be 
no  occafion  to  have  this  done  long,* 
sni  if  the  Trees  were  fet  by  tum¬ 
ping,  there  is  no  need  of  it  till 
the  Roots  .are  giown  paft  the  Ditch 
that  was  made  about  the  Tump  . 
Or  Hie  Soil  may  be  improved  by’ 
making  a  Trench  along  the  upper 
part  of  the  Orchard,  and  by  a 
fin  all  Gutter  cut  down  to  every 
row  of  frees;  rhe  upper  Turf, 
about  half  a  Yard’s  breadth  round 
about  every  Tree,  being  taken  o!f^ 
and  when  a  rainy  Day  comes  , 
let  the  foak  of  your  adjjcent  Dung¬ 
hill  be  let  down  one  row,  fo  that 
as  near  as  may  be,  each  Tree  may 
enjoy  it  three  or  four  days  at  fe 
verai  times  in  one  Winter;  but  if 
she  pofition  of  the  Orchard  be 
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fqch,  ?,%  not  to  admit  of  this  me® 
thol,  than  two  or  three  pailfuiis 
of  Water  muft  b“  carried  to  every 
Tree,  twice  or  thrice  a  Year,  and 
poured  in  where  the  Roots  were 
opened,  and  the  old  Earth  put 
in  again  againft  Spring,  and  the 
bottom  of  this  Water  fho.dd  be 
ftnrd  up,  the  more  to  inrch 
and  thicken  i  .  As  for  the  poli¬ 
tico  of  the  Tree7,  on  the  North 
fide  fhould  be  fet  the  firft  rows  of 
Pear,  or  other  Fruit  Trees,  as  are 
ape  to  grow  taileft  ,  and  the  rdf 
Southward,  as  they  deer  cafe  In 
height,  as  near  as  may  be  judged 
that  ib  all  of  them  may  ,  in  a 
greater  imeafure,  partake  of  the 
South  Sun,  and  be  lei*  liable  to  be 
dammaged  by  the  Northern  Cold. 
Walnut  y  or  Chefaub .  Trees  are  aifo 
very  proper  to  be  fee  in  row?* 
two  or  three  of  them  oo  -the 
North  -  fide  of  the  Orchard  ,  for’ 
defence  againft  the  NorthernColds- 
and  fopie  fence  is  alfo  not  impro¬ 
per  on  the  Wef-fide,  to  prelcrve 
them  from  the  Autumnal  Winds  , 
which  throw  down  the  Fruit  be¬ 
fore  it  is  ripe. 

ORCHIS  ,  or  Satyrion  of 
feveraJ  forts*  are  Plants  that  grow 
wild  in  Meadows  and  o  her  Pla¬ 
ces,  yet  for  their  Form  and  Beau¬ 
ty  acceptable  in  fome  pares  of  a 
Carder,  efpedally  the  ua4cr  na¬ 
med,  I.  The  Bee-flower  fi&  Inches 
high,  an!  having  three  or  four 
narrow  Leaves ;  on  the  Stock  grow 
three  or  lour  Flowers  one  above 
another  ;  three  being  fmall,  ftiarp- 
po  nled,  Bluffi-coloured,  and  turning 
upwards  towards  the  top  of  the 
Stalk,  the  other  round  and  colou¬ 
red  like  a  Bee  as  it  were  fucking 
a  Flower;  the  Roots  round,  two 
joyned  together»onc  perifhtng  when 
the  Flower's  pafTd,  the  otner  re¬ 
gaining  ha  d  and  found.  2.  The 
Gnats  -  larger  -  leaved  and 

highcr-ftalked  than  the  laft,  with 
the  lowsr  leaves  like  a  Gnttt.  3. 
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The  Fly.Crckis,  like  this,  but  lefs ; 
its  lower  leaf  like  a  Fly  with 
top?,  a  lift  of  Afti-coleur  crofting 
the  back  ,  and  the  Sower  part 
black;  there  is  alfo  the  Butter-Fly 
Orchis y  the  Snow-white*  fcc. 

The  times  of  Flowering  is  about 
the  middle  of  May  ;  and  being  found 
wild  In  many  places  s,  they  are 
tranfplanted  with  Turr  about  ckm, 
into  a  fhady  barren  part  of  the 
Garden;  for  they  will  rot  do  in 
an  hot  good  Soil,  or  eife  a  Sarge 
Turf  whence  they  naturally  grow, 
may  .be  ufed,  with  roundles  cut 
theieinj  and  the  Orchis* Roots  beinij 
put  in,  fill  up  the  fame  Earth  im 
June,  or  .5 fitly;  The  Grafs,  at 
Spring,  is  to  be  dipt  low 
wuh  SszZers,  leaving  the  Flowers, 
which  thus  ufed  will  profp  r 
/  wTI, 

O  R  E-W  EED,  See  Sea-Weeds. 

O  R  G  A  L,  the  Lees  of  Wine 
dried  and  us’d  by  Dyers  to  pre¬ 
pare  their  Clear  h,  for  the  more 
res  'y  taking  in  their  fevera!  Co¬ 
lours. 

ORSANY  or  OR  GAIN, 
Ydid  or  baftard  Mario;am,  an 
Herb. 

ORRACM  or  O  R  A  G  E,  an 
Herb  very  good  in  Forage  and  for 
fluffing  Meat.  See  Arrack. 

O  R  R  I  S,  a  Flower  call’d  Iris 
in  Greek  from  its  refemble  a  Rain¬ 
bow,  in  diverficy  of  Colours,  and 
commonly,  The  Flower-de-luce; 
which  See. 

0  R  V  I  H  T  A  N,  a  fort  of  E- 
le&uaryj  or  Treacle  good  againft 
Poifon  invented  by  a  Mountebank 
nam  d  Orvietanus.  A  particular 
Or  vie  tan  for  Horfes  is  made  thus  : 

1  ake  of  Rofemary,  Sage  -  Rue, 

and  Goats-rue,  of  each  a  hand- 
’  bd  ;  white  Bohemian  Angelica, 
“  round  and  long  Birth  -  wort , 
44  Dittany  o (Geie,  white  Pittsnv, 
tc  Hoots  of  Mafter-wcrt,  Biftoit 
‘‘  Coftmary,  Galingal,  Gentian, 
r  Arcmatick  Rccd,  and  Parfley- 


“  feed  of  each  an  ounce;  Bay5 
*  berries,  and  Juniper-berne?,  of 
each  half  an  ounce,  Cinnamon, 
Cloves  and  Nutmeg*,  of  each 
three  Drams  ;  fealed  Earth  pre¬ 
pared  with  Vinegar,  and  old 
VcntC'  -Treacle  of  each  an  ounce, 
<c  Powder  of  Vipers,  four  ounce?, 
Crum  of  White*  bread  dry’d. 
Walnuts  clean’d  an  1  dryV,  of  each 
eight  ounces;  andclarify’d  Honey 
feven  Pounds.  Chop  the  Walnuts 
and  beat  them  with  the  Breal; 
cc  then  pafs  all  thro’ a  Searce  turn’d 
4{  upfide  down,  adding  the  Powders 
C£  with  the  otfer  Ingredients  and 
“  at  laft  the  Treacle  and  Honey. 
This  is  an  excellent  Med'cine  in 
moft  Difeafes  efpecially  the  Colick 
being  given  in  Wine  ,  and  the 
Horfc  afterwards  Waked  and  well 
cover’d. 
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OSIER,  the  red  or  waters 
Willow,  a  Tree  that  thrives  belt 
in  the  moifteft  Landc,  of  which  it 
is  one  of  the  greateft  Improvements; 
be  ng  us’d  for  Wicker-baskets  Pan¬ 
niers  and  ether  Utenfils,  which 
tremely  enhances  the  Value  of 
Oder -Land  even  beyond  that  of 
Wheat,  fo  that  in  many  Places  ’cis 
let  for  ten  Pounds  Per  Acre. 

OSSELET.S,  i  e.  little  Bones , 
certain  hard  Excrefccnees  io  the 
Knees  of  feme  Horfes,  fo  call’d 
n  French.  This  Imperfection  is 
not  very  eemmon  and  the  harder 
to  be  difeover’d  be-caufe  they  appear 
to  be  of  the  fame  fubftance  with 
the  reft  of  the  Knee.*  It  is  a  kind 
of  large  Splint  juft  upon  that, 
Part ,  which  defeend*  about  the 
breadth  of  two  Fingers  lower  on 
the  infide  of  the  Shank-bone  than 
on  the  cutfide.  Seme  Horfes  have 
two  Offelgts ,  one  upon  each  Fore¬ 
leg,  and  if  but  one,  they  are  of 
little  or  no  Value  upon  that  ac¬ 
count. 

OTTER,  an  amphibious  Ani¬ 
mal  living  both  on  Water  and 
Land  $  w  cat  ward  refcmbling 
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4  Bearer,  and  fotnc  will  have  i?t  *  crements,  Squints.  See  Otter-ZfuntZ 
that  were  his  Tail  off,  he  were  in  /*,'r 
all  parts  like,  and  differing  in  no¬ 
thing  brit  Hjbitation  ,*  for  the  Bea¬ 
ver  frequents  both  falc  and  frefh 
Water,  but  the  other  never  goes 


ing. 

OTTE  R-H U N T I N  G  ;  theft 
Animals  are  hunted  by  fpecial 
Dogs,  fnch  as  are  called  Otter • 
..  — ,  —  _ _  _ _ _  Hounis,  and  aifo  with  fpecial  Ira¬ 

te^  the  (alt  j  but  tho*  this  Creature  J  flu  times. s  called  Otter~Spe(trtf  with 
lives  in  the  Water,  he  docs  not  which  *  when  they  had  them- 
bre  th  like  Fifhes  through  the  b  -  (elves  w m  tided  ,  thev  come  to 


nefic 

orh 


of  that  Element ;  but  like 
four  Footed  Beafo,  tho’  he 


Land  and  fight  furioufly  w.th  the 
Dogs;  being  feofible  the  cold  Wa^ 


*  ~  *'  *~  '*  0  7  - o  •-»****-'  -  ~  v  ^  *  w  ^ 

will  lie  long  under  Water  without  ter  muft  annoy  th  ir  greet)  Wounds^ 


refpiradon  .*  If  he  wants  Prey  in 
the  Wa  ers,  he’ll  quit  it  for  the 
Land  ,•  and  if  by  painful  hunting 
2-fhore  he  cannot  fill  h:s  Belly, 
he  will  feed  on  Herbs  ,  Snails, 
Progs*  or  the  like;  neither  will  he 
take  le,fs  pains  in  the  Water  for 
the  fame  purpofe;  for  he’ll  fwsm 


and  therefore  they  fpia  <  u  their 
*  Lives  to  the  length  of  a  Thread* 
choofing  rather  to  die  in  torments 
among  the  Dogs,  than  in  the  o- 
thcT  Element  .*  There  is  indeed 
cunning  to  be  us’d  in  the  homing 
of  them  ;  but  they  may,  without 
any  more/  a  do,  be  eufnarecl  und  r 


two  Miles  together  againfl  the  (Water,  bmd  by  River-fides. ;  yet 
S  ream*  that  fo  when  his  belly  is  ^care  muft  be  had  of  them,  for 
full,  the  Current  may  carry  him  they  will  bite  forely  and  venom- 
dowc  again  to  his  dtfigned  Lodg*  j  oufly  m>  and  if,  after  their  ;  cninar« 
ing,  which  is  near  the  Waccr-fide,  lug,  they  chance  to  abide  there 
mads  artificially  of  Boughs,  Sprigs  long,  they’ll  foon  enlarge  th.nifelves 
and  Sticks  couched  together  in  ex*  with  their  Teeth, 
ccilenr  order,  wherein  he  fhs  to!  As  for  the  due  manner  of 


in 


noting  this  Animal,  Men  mull 


keep  himfelf  from  the  wet 

In  his  hunting  of  Fife,  he  of- 1  be  fenc  to  one  fide  of  the  River* 
tca^  pops  his  Nofe  above  Water  J  while  you  are  on  the  other,  and 

to  breath,  and  is  a  Creature  of  To  beat  on  the  Banks  with  your 

wonderful  fwifenefs  and  B;mblenefs|Dog,  and  you  will  (bon  find  whc^c 
ia  taking  Ins  Prey,  as  wed  as  |  ther  there  be 

Subtil  and  Cfafy,  being  endowed  J  garter ;  for 

wi  h  a  wonderful  Sagacity  and  j  long  in  the 
fenfe  or  Smelling,  infonuich,  that?  come  cut  to 

A  i  L.  .  i  .  5  a~- •  n  t  **  **,  <£ 
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lie  can  direflly  wind  the  Fifhes  j  and 
io  the  Water  at  a  rns  e  or  two’s  S  fted 
di fiance ;  neither  will  he  abide 
in  a  place,  for  he  is  apt  to 
afrasd  and  take  diftiftc,  fo  as 
to  forfakc  his  Cou.h,  and  fifes  up 
and  down  the  River  a  mils  or 
twj>  aaJ  this  he’ll  do  according 
as  he  hnd$  fcarcity  of  Filh  :  To 
fay  no  more  of  him,  in  fhort,  he 
is  footed  I  ke  Water-Fowl,  having 
a  web  between  bis  Claws,  and 
no  Heel,  but  a  rou  d  Ball  under 
the  foies  cf  his  Feet ;  his  Traft 
18  C3-dcd  his  Mirk,  and  his  Ex- 


any  Otter  in  that 
he  cannot  endure 
Water  ,  but  mull 
make  his  Sprints 
in  the  Night  fometimes 
on  Inch  Grafs  and  Herbs 
the  Fields  afford.  If  any  of  the 
Hounds  finds  out  an  Otter* 
look  in  the  (off 
mo  ft  places ,  to 
he  hem  his  Head 
make  no  difeovery 
ly  perceive  it  by  the  Splints^ 
and  fo/  follow  the  Hounds  ,  ana 
1  jdge  him  as  an  Hart  or  Deer  : 
But  if  you  find  him  net  quickly* 
you  may  then  imagine  he  is  gone 
co  '  couch  fame  where  farther  off 
(rom  the  River  •  for  fometimes 
D  d  d  fee 


to 
ai 

lie 

then 
Grounds*  and 
fee  which  way 
;  if  the  macks 
.  you  may  part- 
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he  will  fake  his  Food  a  coafi-  then  fill  it  with  Pepper,  and  fay 
derable  difhmcs  from  the  place  j  over  it  a  ReftHngent  Charge  of 
of  his  Reft,  chafing  rather  to  Cbimn^-fm  ,  Whites  of  Eggs  and 


go  up  than  down  the  River:  In 
this  Hunting  it  mu-ft  be  remem* 
beRd,  that  you  and  your  Friends 
carry  your  Spears  to  watch  his 
vents ;  for  that  is  the  ch:cf  advan¬ 
tage ;  and  if  you  perceive  where 
he  fwims  under  water,  then  ftnve 
ro  get  to  a  ft  and  before  him 
where  he  would  vent,  ar.d  (here 

endeavour  to  ft: ike  him  with 

your  Spear*,  but  if  you  mife,  pui* 
fu;  him  with  your  Hounds,  wh;ch 
if  they  be  good  sad  perfectly  en¬ 
ter’d,  will  come  Chanting  and 
Trailing  along  by  the  River  fide, 
and  will  beat  every  Tiee-not, 

Ofier-hed,  and  tuft  of  Eulhruflies  ; 
nay,  fometimes  will  take  the  Wa¬ 
ter,  and  bait  it  like  a  Spaniel,  by 
which  means  the  Otter  can  hardly 
cfca  pe, 

OVER-FLO  W  I  N  G  of  Land, 
is  commonly  effefted  by  diverting 
the  Streams  of  Rivers,  Brooks, 
Land-foods  or  Springs,  or  fame 
part  of  them  out  of  tlpir  natural 
Channel;  but  where  the  Streams 

lye  fo  low,  as  to  be  uncapable  of 
getting  above  the  Land;  they 
are  made  ufe  of  to  turn  fuch  En- 
gtnet,  as  may  raife  a  foffie'ent 
quantity  of  Water  to  do  it.  The 
beft  and  cheapeft  Engine  for  this 
puppofe  is  the  Per  fan  Wheel, 
which  See  in  its  proper  Place, 

O V  E  R-R EACH,  is  the  pain¬ 
ful  fwfiling  of  the  Mafter-finew  of 
aa  Horfc  ?  the  rcafon  being  from 
his  Cv:r.ruchingy  and  finking  the 
Sinew  with  the  Toe  of  the  hin-( 
der  Foot,'  which  makes  him  to' 
halt  and  go  lame. 

An  Over-reach  in  Lofty  Wea¬ 
ther,  is  when  3  Hcrfe  being  rcu&li- 
fhed,  or.  having  Shoes  with  long 
Calks,  ftrikes  his  hinder  Feet  a- 
£jKnft  his  Fore-leg  g  .•  To  cure 
this,  you  inuft  immediately  bathe 
the  Wound  with  warm  Vinegar; 


vinegar  f  or  cife  Lime  temper’d 
wi  h  Water,  Ear  an  Over-reach  by 
the  Cal*  of  Shoes,  fill  the  Hole 
with  Gun-powder  beat  and  mix, 
with  Spittle  $  then  fet  fire  tbefetot 
and  repeat  the  fame  the  next  day; 
tak'ng  care  to  keep  the  Foot  and 
Wound  from  moifture,  and  warn¬ 
ing  the  Sore  from  time  to  time 
with  Brandy.  If  thefe  Remedies 
be  not  fuccefsful,  fill  the  Hole 
wi  h  Cotton  dipt  in  Emplaflrum 
D  vinxim,  incited  with  Oil  of  K  fes 
>n  a  Spoon  ,  laving  a  Plaifter  of 
the  fame  over  the  Part  ;  and 
dr  effing  it  after  this  manner  every 
day.  See  Attaint. 

OUNCE,  the  twelfth  part  of 
a  Pound  Triy-weigh ,  or  the  Six¬ 
teenth  panel  a  Pound  Avoir -du-pois; 
in  Apothecary  %  weight  eight  Drams. 

OW  L,  HORN  OWL  or  Horn- 
coot;  aOsrge  13  rd  that  keeps  al¬ 
together  in  Woods  and  great  Fo" 
rdT,  being  often  bigger  than  a 
middle -fiz'd  Goofe,  wish  hairy 
Ey:s?  and  rough  -  Footed,  great 
Tufts  cf  Feathers  ou  either  fide 
of  his  Head  ,  hearing  oat  like 
Horns  ,*  his  Fcce  broad  and  large, 
his  Eyes  great  anFfparkfiog,  and 
his  Voice  terrible  ?  but  being  a 
13  rd  that  ultiaily  Sleeps  by  day, 
when  other  tow  s  efpy  him,  they 
gather  about  him  both  g"eat 
and  fmali  ,  endeavouring  to  kill 
1  him. 

V\  hen  a  Fowler  has  got  fuch 
an  one  as  this,  he  need  not  want 
Recreation,  after  having  mads  him 
fit  for  the  purpofc  ;  to  which  end, 
let  him  firft  teach  him  to  come 
and  Feed  on  his  Fift  ,  and  then 
put  h.m  imo  fome  Room  or 
Cock-loft,  where  there  sre  plac'd 
two  pieces  of  Timber,  one  at 
each  end  of  the  Rohm,  which 
fcould  be  about  two  font  high, 
and  ca  the  upper  fide  cut  like 

the 


the  R'dge  of  a  Houfe,  declining  on 
bo-h  files,  that  the  AVaw.-  #r  may 
pc'ch  rhercan  ;  then  tie  a  Cord  from 
one  of  the  fid  Perches  to  the  other, 
having  fir  ft  drawn  it  through  an 
Iron-Ring,  •  r  f >me  ftrorg  Lea  hsr- 
ctrap,  to  which  tie  a  Strap  about 
three  foot  long,  and  at  the  other 
end  roar  H  rn .  coot  h  to  he 
fdten’d  by  the  Legs  juft:  like  a 
Hawk  •  but  the  Ri  g  or  Strap 
maft  be  lqofe,  fo  as  to  play  for- 
w:rds  and  backwards  fr  m  one 
BUIet  to  the  other,  thst  the  Bird 
may  divert  himfdf  when  he  \% 
minded  to  change  places.  At  frit 
fet  not  your  two  Perches  or  BiS- 
)c‘s  above  fix  or  Seven  foot  afua 
der  ,  but  afterwards  you  may 
Lag  hen  them  by  little  and  little, 
as  you  perceive  he  comes  on ; 
Let  him  not  reft  at  any  rime  on 
the  Ground  \  and  let  the  Strap, 
by  wh:ch  he  is  Led  ,  be  propor¬ 
tion’d  to  the  height  of  the  Per¬ 
ches,  You  mad  alfo  teach  him 
fo  fiy  from  one  Rand  to  another, 
hy  never  feeding  him  on  that 
Perch  where  you  find  him,  but 
only  [hew  him  his  Food,  and  fo 
draw  and  codec  him  to  the  ci¬ 
ther  .*  When  he  has  had  a  Re¬ 
ward  of  two  or  chr&e  bits  s  re- 
mo?  e  your  Self  to  the  other  end, 
callng  him;  and  unlefs  lie  come 
to  the  other  Perch  5  give  him  no 
Rio  e  •  snd  hereby  in  a  fliort 
time  you’ll  find  he  will  be  too 
Ruick  for  you,  and  in  two  months  he 
may  be  perfected  herein. 

After  this,  to  prepare  a  place, 
and  Iaftruments  to  be  ufrd  in  tak¬ 
ing  huwks,  and  other  Birds,  by  the 
help  of  th  s  /fon;-:Q9t  ,  chufe  out 
feme  Quarter  that  lies  high  and 
bpc-Uj  free  from  Hcrig'S,  or  Bufnes. 
only  Wi  h  a  fing;e  Free,  diftant  at 
l«ft  4co  paces  from  any  other, 
wi  h  a  large,  round,  Spreading  Top, 
and  pare  away  ail  the  under  Boughs? 
as  ft  reprefemed  in  the  following 
Figure. 


From  A  to  E  h  the  Stem  of  the 
Tree  cleared  from  all  Boughs  a- 
Love  twelve  foot  round  from  the 
Ground,  the  top  -  Branches  feeing 
all  pared  away,  to  bring,  the 
\  whole  into  an  unif  rm  Cut,  no 
|  place  Licking  out  more  than  an¬ 
other*  that  your  Ne:s  may  play 
die  fte-r.”  If  there  he  any  void 
place  in  die  Tree,  whereby  a 
Bird  may  Swoop  through,  ant 
fir  ike  at  your  Hot  rr  coot  which  is' 
under  ir,  you  mu  ft  ft  ck  Some  Boughs 
in  there,  to  prevent  it  ;  but  k 
would  not  be  improper  to  have 
three  or  four  Boughs  below,  to  jut 
out  love  what  more  than  the  reft  ; 
j  upon  which  a  Bird  may  take  ft  and, 

|  co  view  your  Owl  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Tree. 

Ml  the  Leaves,  Cfuspp'ngs;  and 
broken  Sticks,  are  to  be  carefully 
i  gathered  up,  and  put  cut  of -light  j 
|  for  Hawks  especially  are  very  jev- 
\  D  dd  2  loifs 
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fous  and  obfervant  ;  that  done , 
chufe  out  three  Boughs  from  un¬ 
der  the  Tree,  that  Hand  in  a  tri¬ 
angle  at  an  equal  diftance,  as  thofe 
marked  T,  U,  the  third  being  juft 
behind  the  Tree  •  then  with  your 
Knife  make  a  little  incifion  v.r 
clef  in  the  end  of  each  of  the 
faid  Branches ;  which  clefts  fhould 
be  diftanr  about  9  or  io  foot  each 
from  the  Body  of  the  Tree;  the 
ufe  of  them  is  to  receive  as  many 
little  Pegs,  whiMi  are  faft  n’d  to 
the  Cords  of  your  ISP  t :  After 
wards  preparing  two  Bidets,  one 
of  which  place  at  H,  L3  about 
four  or  five  foot  from  the  body 
of  the  Tree,  which  mifl  be  Prong 
fet  into  the  Ground  ,*  the  ether  at 
I,  is  to  be  planted  at  about  ico 
paces  diftance,  and  forced  alio 
into  the  Ground;  then  flick  up 
four  or  five  Branches  at  R,  S  about 
three  foot  from  it,  for  a  Lodg“, 
wh'ie  you  may  withdraw  ;  and 
behind  each  of  the  Billets  dsive 
a  ftronz  wooden  Peg,  at  M,  and 
your  place  is  fitted. 

Your  Lolge  thus  prepared,  tike 
the  Born  -Coat ,  your  Cord  and 
folding-ladder,  and  get  early  to 
the  pbee  ;  there  plane  the  Ladder 
agsinfl  the  hindermeft  of  the  tri¬ 
angle  -  Clefts,  and  fi&  the  Peg 
which  is  faften'd  to  one  of  the 
Cords  of  the  Net,  into  the  Clefr9 
bat  it  rnuft  he  very  gently  thruft 
in  ;  then  remove  vour  Ladder 
to  the  branch  U,  P,  and  gcntl> 
thruft  into  the  Cleft,  the  F  g  that 
is  at  the  ether  end  of  your  Net ; 
that  done  carry  your  Ladder  to 
the  branch  Y,  Z,  and  pus  into 
the  Cleft  T3  ©nc  ot  the  Pegs  ot 
the  other  Net  ;  the  other  Peg  of 
your  fecond  Net  is  to  be  (alien’d 
into  the  Cleft  of  the  Branch  which 
is  behind  the  Tr«  e  *  then  your 
two  Nets  are  fee  in  triangle  a. 
hove,  as  appears  by  the  Letter 
below,  H»  H,  a,  g,  H :  After  that 
remove  your  Ladder  to  feme  pri 
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vate  place,  cr  (aften  it  00  tin 
backfidc  of  the  Tree  to  lie  dole 
and  draw  your  Line  between  thg 
two  Perches,  vj%.  from  H,  to  I 
with  the  Iron-Ring,  or  Leather- 
Buckle  clapt  ou  ic ,  for  your 
ffiucGot  to  move  in  and  out  as 
there  :s  occaiion  $  aod  fix  the  end  of 
the  Line  over  the  Billet  I,  at  the 
(Like  in  Lodge  M. 

Every  thing  being  thus  difpo- 
fed  ,  withd  aw  your  felf  ,  and 
watch  your  Bert -coot  ,  to  cb- 
ferve  if  he  difeovers  any  thing  ; 
and  when  you  find  him  turning 
his  Head  a  little  cn  one  fkk3 
with  his  Eyes  aloft,  give  him  a 
iirtie  twitch,  and  make  him  for- 
fakc  the  Perch  cr  Billet  1 5  for  he 
rtuill  be  ft.  It  placed  co  tha’,  and 
he  will  fiy  alone,  aiter  a  heavy 
manner,  to  reft  hirofclf  cn  the  o- 
tiicr  Billet  or  Perch  under  the 
Ircc;  and  when  the  Bird  that 
was  paffing  by  has  once  di  Co¬ 
ver'd  him,  he  will  iloop  at  him, 
and  perce  ving  the  Iree,  will 
take  a  ft  a  rut ,  to  confidcr  his 
ft  range  Countenance ;  and  rdol- 
v  ng  co  fet  or  him,  cafts  himfelf 
into  one  of  the  Nets,  which  fo  ti 
fads  town  upon  him ;  and  you 
muft  be  nimble  to  take  him  out.* 
Then  fee  your  Net  as  before,  2nd 
withdraw'  your  Bom-coot  to  your 
Locge  again  cn  the  Perch  I. 

O  VV  L  k  R,  a  Mafic r  of  a  Ship 
or  other  Ptrfon  that  conveys 
Sheeps  woof,  or  any  other  pro¬ 
hibited  (foods  io  the  Night  to 
'the  Set -fide,  in  order  to  Ship 
them  off,  contrary  to  Law. 

OXEN,  are  very  neceflary 
Animals  upon  many  Accounts; 
and  he  tint  would  buy,  muff 
chufe  fech  as  arc  }cuag,  well 
(Quartered  ,  with  large  Members, 
c  e  Horns  fomewhat  black,  ftrorm. 
aod  big;  the  Forehead  broad,  and 
Brows  wrinkled  ;  the  Ears  rough, 
within  hairy  and  loft ;  the  Eyes 
great,  the  Muzzle  black ;  the 

Noftrilsi 
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Noftrils  crouched  within;  the  Neck- 
Chine  long,  thin  and  ftefhy  ,*  the 
Dew-Iap  great’,  and  hanging  ai¬ 
med  to  his  Knees  ;  the  Brea  ft 
round  and  big;  the  Shoulders 
large  and  deep;  the  Belly  bg 
in  compafs  falling  down,*  the 
Ribs  wide  and  open  ,*  the  Reigns 
large  •  the  Back  ftraight  a  ad  fiat, 
bending  towards  the  Rump;  the 
Thighs  round,  the  Legs  «  ftraight 
and  well  far;  tli Knees  full  and 
round  traded  ;  the*  Hoofs  and 
Claws  large  ,  irnd  broad  under 
Foot ;  the  Colour  to  be  Black, 
or  Red  ;  and  laftly,  the  Beaft 
gentle  and  eafie  to  N  hand!®  and 
touch. 

But  more  particularly  f  r  forae 
fpecial  cau'es.  i.  $If  a  Man  would 
buy  iein  Oxen  to  feed,  he  nuift 
fee  fhar  they  be  not  only  young 
and  luOy;  but  alfo  fmooth  ,*  their 
Hair  not  Raring,  and  that  they 
often  lick  themfelves ;  that  they 
be  Whole-Mouthed,  wanting  none 
of  their  Teeth;  that  they  be 
broad  Ribbed  ,  have  thick  Hides, 
and  not  have  a  loofe-Skin,  nor 
yet  Ricking  hard  to  the  Ribs,  or 
Sides;  that  they  have  a  good 
Tail  and  Pizzie,  and  the  Blair  of 
neither  broken;  far  if  pther- 
wifa,  they  will  be  long  in  feeding, 
2.  If  you  would  have  th  rn  for 
the  Plough,  fee  they  be  young 
and  not  Gamy,  ror  the  Hair  broken 
of  Tail,  or  Pizzie,  of  gentle  Na¬ 
ture,  and  moftj  famil  ar  with  Men. 

If  to  buy  fat  Qxn  for  the 
Butcher,  handle  them,  and  Re  if 
they  be  foft  on  the  Crop  behind 
the  Shoulders  upon  the  hinder' 
h  moll  Rib  ,  and  the  Huckle-bone 
fefe,  2nd  have  a  big  ?*Ja£h  round 
and  kno  ty  ;  and  it  the  Cod  be 
b’g  and  full,  which  are  good 
ftgns  they  are  well  fed  and  well 
Tallowed  .*  But  it  will  be  very 
material  to  know  ofc  whom,  and 
where  you  buy;  Hr  if  the  Oxen 
come  from  better  Ground  than 


;  your  own,  they  will  not  like  fo 
i  well  with  you  ;  and  fee  there 
be  m  ftekoefs  in  that  Parifh  or 
|  Quarter  where  you  buy.  Then, 
l  as  to  the  foundnefs  of  an  Oxt 
the  Buyer  fhotdd  be  latufy’d  ,*  for 
|  which,  let  him  gripe  or  pinch 
I  him  with  the  Hand  on  the  Back 
j  or  Withers  behind  the  fore  Shoul- 
!  ders  where,  if  he  be  found,  he 
will  not  flirmk;  but  if  other  wife, 
j  he’ll  not  only  ftirink,  but  be  rea¬ 
dy  to  tall ;  As  to  ids  Age,  Ins 
Mouth  muB  b*  look’d  into  •  far 
he  will  call  his  two  foremoft 
Teeth  in  ten  Months  of  his  fir  ft 
Year,  the  two  next,  within  fix 
Weeks  after,  and  at  three  Years 
end  will  caft  chum  all;  when  come 
up  to  his  full  \grqwih,  they  will 
be  equal,  white,  ani  long  ;  hue 
when  he  begins  to  grow  old, 
they  will  become  unequal,  black, 
am  crooked. 

In  timing  of  Oxen  far  ufe9 
they  fhuuld  be  accuftemed  to  be 
nandlfd  when  they  are  young 
Buiiocks  and  Calves,  and  tied  to 
the  Stall;  yet  fhould  not  be  [tam¬ 
ed  before  three  years,  nor  after 
live  yeu rs  old  ;  far  the  ore  2$ 
'■oo  weak  and  tender,  and  the  o- 
ther  too  hard  2nd  ftrong  :  There- 
f  re  in  houfirg  them,  firft  the 
Do-.-r  is  to  be  made  large  far 
them  to  go  in  and  our,  with  a 
right  comming  into  the  Houle  to 
prevent  crufhing  one  another  ;  the 
Stalls  alio  fhcu  d  be  boarded  un¬ 
der  their  Feet,  end  likewife  be¬ 
fore  them;  and  let  the  Cross¬ 
beam  over  their  Heads  be  fevea 
foot  high,  to  tie  up  their  Heads 
if  need  be ;  towh  ch  firft  fallen 
them,  and  in  a  while  ufe  to  han¬ 
dle  them  by  the  Head  and  Horns, 
and  to  Water  them  in  the  Stall : 
But  they  muff  fir  it  be  tied  fo 
ftraight,  t\m  they  may  not  well 
move  t  dr  He.?ds5*  then  you  are 
to  approach  them  gently,  and  go 
Ibeforc,  nor  behind  them,  nor  on 
}  D  d  d  3  the.r 


their  fides,  fpsa-king  t real  $<nr,\ 
jpnd  fo  ac:u doming  them  to  Tec 
and  ftfoell  their  Kfoeuer.  Ikfp«s 
tamiqtgt  care  mu  ft  be  had  to  m  tch 
their s  that  they  be  of  one  height, 
fpiritl  and  .ftrengtb,  b  caufe  the 
ftrorger  will  grow  the  v.  eaker, 
and'1  the  dulle  r  hinder  him  of  a 
freer  Spirit.  In  order  to  the 
training  rp  of  a  yenng  Ox  to 
the  Plough,  match  him  with  an 
eld  tame  one,  chat  is  ft  rang  ana 
gen  tie;  for  if  the  young  tee  be 
too  iiaftvg  die  other  will  hold  him 
back;  it  too  (low,  he  vv.il  pluck 
him  forward  “  Or  elle  make  a 
Tike  for  three  Oxen  ,  putting 
the  young  one  betwixt  two  old 
Ox.-n*  and  this  will  do;  for  if 
he  be  ■  toj  11  cfc*  the  other  two 
will*  force  him  to  Draw,  if  too 
forward,  they’ll  fey  him  $♦  aid 
if  he  would  lie  down,  the  other* 
will  ho.d  him  up.  As  to  a  La¬ 
bour. mg  0'x9  he  ought  to  be  in 
mea#  good}  plight;  his  Nerves 
and  Mufdes  ittongly  made  ,  oot 
charged  wish  Fat,  and  fuch  as  go 
on  v  dr  way  without  ft  arcing  at 
Sh  d  )Wj,  Dogs,  Waters,  or  any 
thing  elfe  they  foe  or  hear  ;  and  thoft 
that  are  great  Eitfors,  arid  flow  in 
Chewing,  are  the  heft  .♦  And  for 
Cckufy  the  white  Ox  is  worlt  of,  all 
for  Labour,  1 

Next,,  for  tire  preforvatipa  of 
them  in  Health  ;  be  careful  to  fee 
they  have  their  Meat  in  due  ft  a* 
fon,  and  their  Stalls  cleanly  kept, 
that  no  Poultry,  Heps,  D^cks,  or 
Hogs,  ufe  the ir  Stalls  at  any  time,; 
for  -har-  of  Feathers,  Dung,  or 
Lice,  Which  being  unwhoiefame, 
breed  the  Murrain  5  sad  Scab, 
They  mdt  be  Rubbed  that  ta~ 
hour  daily,  comb/d  with  a  Card  ; 
and  having  their  Feet  wa  fil'd  when 
they  do  not  Labour ,  which  will 
make  them  bri  k  and  lufty.*  Titty 
fhould  be  Littered  well  with  Straw 
in  the  Evafe  g?,  and  have  beaten 
Sait  lire  wed  under  them  on  the 


Boards  or  Stones,  which  is  an 
excellent  thing  to  keep  their  Bo¬ 
dies  in  Health.  Then  for  Feed¬ 
ing,  the  Qx  will  Labour  well  with 
Barley  or  Pe  aft- Straw,  or  Blent- 
Fodder,  is.  Hay  und  Straw  mixed 
together,  and  tho*  Oxen  are  lefs 
fubjell  to  Difoafes  chan  Horfes, 
yet  ’tis  advifable  twice  a  Year  to 
let  him  Bicod  for  Health’s  fake  ; 
that  is,  ia  the  Spring  and  Fall, 
the  Moon  being  in  any  of  the 
lower  Signs ;  giving  them  fo  drink 
of  die  Pickle  of  Olives,  mixed 
with  an  Head  of  Gar  lick  bruifed  .* 
Orb  rwife,  Purging  every  (Quarter 
three  da  vs  toother:  one  with 
Lupin  Peafi  %  another  with  the 
Grain  of  Cjprtfs9  tcacea  iu  a  like 
quantity,  all  one  nigrit  before  io  a 
pint  or  1  pint  and  an  half  of 
iVjutr,  Laft<y*  If  the  Soundnefi 
or  Health  of  an  Ox  be  fufpe&ed 
by  you,  vifit  him  in  a  Morning 
in  i he  Houle,  before  he  has  Meat 
'<  r  Drink,  cni  v  ewi  the  top  of 
his  Nofe  ;  where,  ir  there  be  ltanu* 
tag  Pearls,  like  drop  of  Dew  water, 
he  is  feu oi]  ut  Body  ‘j  but  if  the  top  of 
his  Mule  be  dry,  it’s  oiherwhc  i  la 
him. 

For  Fa  ceningof  Oxen,  there 
are  federal  ways,  very  well  known 
to  m  Tt  People;  but  for  FatTiing 
of  so  Ox  in  the  S  all  ,  take  a 
ftiort  Account.  If  he  be  taken 
from  Graft  in  Summer*  he’ll  hard¬ 
ly  fail  to  eac  Hay  of  a  good 
while  after,  therefore  he  mult  be 
kept  without  Meat  an  1  Water  a 
day  and  a  might,  and  he  will  come 
•10  j  but  firii  gi  e  him  hue  a  Ihrie 
Huy  at  once,  10  as  he  may  e:t  it 
up  ckan,  and  th  reby  become  Hun¬ 
gry  .*  And  tarther,  remember  to 
take  up  foci  Oxen  fey,  neither  let 
them  thenceforth  go  out  of  che 
Stall  any  lunger,  nor  lick  chem- 
;  elves,  whKh  hinders  their  taming: 
But  veu  muft  fo  provide  that  they 
may  have  Water  enough  brought 
them  io  Cowls,  or  d.e  to  puls 

thro’ 
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thro*  their  Stall?,  as  Tome  order 
the  matter;  which'  i*  to  fet  a 
wooden  Trough  along  thro*  the 
Stalls,  and  by  means  of  a  leader 
Pipe  and  a  Cock  reaching  from 
a  Conduit  or  Cittern,  fill  the  faid 
Trough  twice  a  day  with  frefh 
Water,  Morning  and  Evening,  tak¬ 
ing  care  at  every,  time  to  eleaofe 
it  of  the  old  Water;  for  after 
they  have  once  drank  their  fill 
of  the  frefh  Water,  they’ll  loath 
any  more  of  it  ;  the  Trough  aifo 
fh  tdd  be  laid  fontewhac  a-fioap, 
that  the  Water  may  run  all  out 
st  the  enl  of  if,  by  taking  forth 
a  Pin  to  let  it  out  ,*  and  thus  do, 
Morning  and  Evening',  as  Iqng  as 
you  fatten  your  Ox  :  The  lame 
is  lo  be  done  in  refpeft  to  the 
Hay ;  for  the  old  Hay  muft  be 
taken  away,  and  fresh  brought  in¬ 
stead  or  it  Morning,  Noon,  and 
Night;  anl  for  clung  ,  give  til  m 
fomecimes  Wh:at  or  bariey-Chaff, 
with  the  Gurgine.  Thin  for  the 
cleauiing  of  them ;  their  Bung 
ihouid  be  fhovell’d  down  Morning 
and  Evening,  and  C3re  had  from 
time  to  time  to  keep  them  clean 
that  being  a  furtherance  to  them 
fatting  and  liking.  As  for  Litter¬ 
ing  them,  do  not  l  itter  at  aP,  bu 
let-  them  i?e  oa  fair  dry  Piapks, 
and  .in  the  r  own  Dung;  cho. 
lonrse  are  of  opini  n,  there  (houlci 
be^  fume  Litter  put  under  the 
fore-part  of  their  Bodies.  As  foj 
general  Remarks  relating  to  Oxen, 
the  following  are  molt  coniiaerabic. 
i-  The  large  ft  arc  efberoed  the 
belt  for  Draught,  as  being  the 
flrong:it  to  endure  Labuuri  aoe 
like  wife  for  feeding,  wh  re  the 
Land  is  able  to  bear  them. 

The  tin  e  ot  putting  Oxen  to  work 
is  at  three  Years  old  ;  they  arc 
commonly  kept  for  that  purpoie 
till  they  attain  to  the  Age  ot  ten 
cr  eleven  Years,  and  then  fold, 
during  which  time  Tis  requiiite  to 
hare  them  in  &  middle  ffcatr,  ne> 
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ther  too  fat  nor  too  lean,  §. 
Oxen  are  much  more  profitable  to 
keep  than  HorSes,  there  being  no 
lofs  in  them  if  they  proye  lame 
or  old;  an  old  worked  Ox  fatting 
is  well,  and  being  as  good  Meat 
as  a  young  one  ;  befidcs  that  their 
Food,  Harnefs  and  Shoes  arc  much 
cheaper;  neither  are  they  fo  Lib¬ 
ia  to  Difeafes  as  Ho  les-*  Only 
they  are  not  fo  proper  for  Draught 
where  the  Ways  are  fmooth,  and 
there  is  ocediion  fer  much  Cart* 
mg  ;  but  for  Winter-ploughing 
upon  a  heavy  Sod,  they’ll  do  as 
much  Service  as  florfe-. 

OX-FEET,  On  a  Bcrfe ')  is 
when  die  Horn  or  the  hin1*feet 
cl  aves  juft  in  the  very  middle  of 
the  fore-part  of  the  Hoof  from 
the  Coronet  to  the  Shoe  .*  They 
are  not  comm  n,  but  very  trouble¬ 
some  ,  and  often  make  a  Horfe 
halt. 

OXFORDSHIRE;  is  an  In¬ 
land  County ,  bounded  Eastward 
by  Buckwgbdwjbiret  by  Glo  eftzr- 
[hire  Weft  ward ,  Northward  by 
the  Counties  of  W&rwici^  a..d 
Northampton,  tad  Sou  hward  by 
Bartjbire  ;  being  For  y  Miles  in 
Leng  h  from  NArth  to  South; 
and  m  Breadth;  L  orn  Left  to  Weft 
about  Twenty  :  la  which  com- 
pais  of  Ground  it  contains  about 
534000  Acres,  and  about  19000 
rioufes ;  the  wh'  le  being  divided 
into  r*.  Hundreds,  wherein  there 
are  280  Parishes,  and  12  Market- 
Towns,  three  whereof  are  privi¬ 
leg’d  to  fend  Members  to  Parlia¬ 
ment.  It  has  a  wholelbme  tem¬ 
pera.  c  Air,  and  a  rich  So4*  which 
makes  it  fo  much  .Inhabited  as  ic 
is  by  the  Genny;  And  befides 
the  I  fames  made  up  of  die  Turns 
and  lfis  which  ni;r  through  this 
Loamy  ,  his  Waier’d  with  the 
Chcnvet,  Windrujh  s  and  Evenlade9 
with  many  more  fmaller  Streams. 

OX-LEGS,  an  Imperfection  in 
fome  Horfes,  which  cho’  they  have 
D  d  d  4  •  the 
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the  Back-finew  of  their  Fore  legs  |  well  as  the  Cart-Ho  Pe  ;  neither  of 


fomewhat  feparate  from  the  Bone 
yet  their  Sinews  are  fo  final!  and 
fo  little  fet  off,  that  their  Legs 
will  become  round,  after  (mail  La¬ 
bour. 


P. 


PACE,  a  fPp *,  a  rate  or  man¬ 
ner  of  going  .•  Alfo  a  mea 
fare  of  two  Foot  and  a  half;  but 
a  Geometrical  Pace  confiffs  of 
fire  Foot  ,  and  a  thouland  fuch 
Paces,  make  op  a  Mile. 

PACE  of  (atnong  Hunt, 

ers)  a  Herd  cr  Company  of  thofc 
Peafts. 

PACES;  the  natural  Ptces  or 
Motions  of  a  Horde’s  Legs  are  three, 
yi%.  a  Walk,  a  ’Trot  and  a  (?  allop, 
to  which  tray  he  added  an  Ambit , 
becaufe  feme  Horfes  naturally  hare 
it,  and  fuch  are  for  the  molt  part 
the  fwifteft  Amblers  of  any  ;  all 
which  See  in  their  proper  Places, 
ana  for  Ar  ificia'  Paces  Sec  Airs 
tforfes  that  go  fhuffling  or  mixt 
Paces,  between  the  Walt  and  Am- 
Me ,  generally  (peaking,  are  of  no 
value  -  which  proceeds  from  their 
fretful  fiery  temper,  and  fometirnes 
fn  m  a  Weaknds  either  in  thex 
Reins  or  Legs- 

PACK-HORSE.-  In  the  du  e¬ 
ling  of  a  Horfe  for  Portage;  tha 
i*S  for  the  Pack  or  Hampers,  let 
litni  ha?e  a  firing  Body  a  ad  Limbs, 
bjut  not  tall,  with  a  bn  ad  Back, 
or  Ribs,  full  Shoulders,  and  thick 
Withers ;  for  if  it  be  thin  in-  that 
part,  you  (hail  hardly  keep  his 
galling,  and  be  fure 
large  ftride,  lor  the 
decs  fo,  goes  at  the 
inoft  cafe,  and  rids  his  6 round  the 
fafteft.  — —  To  order  him  as. 


them  need  any  Walking,  W- filing, 
or  hours  of  Faffing ;  only  Drefs 
them  well,  look  to  their  Shoes 
and  Backs,  and  then  fill  their  Be¬ 
lies,  and  they’ll  do  their  Labour  : 
\  he  fell  Food  for  them,  is  Hay, 
Chaff  or  Pcafe,  or  Oaf-hulls  and 
Peafe,  or  chop:  Straw  and  Pesfe 
mixed  together;  to  give  them 
alfo  warm  Grains  and  Sait  once 
a  week  will  not  be  a-nnf,  which 
will  prevent  the  breeding  of  Worms 
ang  fuch-likc  Mifchief*. 

PACK  OF  WOOLL,  is  s7 
Stone  and  z  Pounds  ,  or  240 
Pound  we  ghr. 

PADDLE  ST  A  FF,  a  long 
Staff,  with  an  Iron- pike  st  the 
end  of  it  1  ke  a  Imail  Spade, 
much  us*d  by  Mole-eachers. 

PADDOCK,  a  g^cat  Toad. 

^  PADDO  C  K  or  PADDOCK- 
COURSE,  a  piece  of  Grourd  en- 
cunpaffed  with  Pales,  or  a  Wall, 
and  conveniently  taken 
Park  :  it  muff  be  a 
and  about  a  quarter 
bread  ;  but  the  farther 
be  fomewhat  broader 


out  of  a 

Mile  long, 
of  a  Mi, le 
end  ihouM 
than  the 


nearer 


2nd  th=,t  b 


ecau'e  most 


people  deb  re  to  fee  the  end  oi  the 
L  ourfe,  aid  who  wins  the  VVa- 
At  the  hither  end  is  to  be 
where  the  Hounds 


g  CT. 


ril 


e 


Dog-houfe, 


Back  from 
he  take  a 
Horfe  that 


are  kepi;  that  ere  to  run  the 
jCoiirfej  which  muff  be  attended 
by  two  Men,  one  of  them  to 
iicnd  at  the  Door  ro  flip  the  Dogs; 
but  the  ocher  must  be  a  li  tie 
w  it  hone  the  Door,  to  flip  the 
Ferzer,  to  drive  away  the  Deer. 
Qn  the  other  fide  are  to  be  made 
three  Pens,  for  as  many  Deer  as 
are  defign’d  fir  the  Courfe ;  and 
eheie  muff  be  alfo  a  Kcej  er  or 
two,  to  turn  the  Deer  out  for  the 
Courfe,  which  Deer  are  to  run  all 
do  g  by  the  Pale ;  and  on  the 
other  fide,  at  che  fame  diffacce, 
the  Spectators ;  Beftdes  all 
,  thefe  Poffs  mu  it  alfo  be 

plac'd 


it.nd 
which 
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plac’d  a'ong  the  Courfe  ;  i. 
The  Law-pop  ^  which  is  next  the! 
Dof.houfe  and  Pens,  and  diftant 
from  them  about  160  yards,  2. 
The  {Quarter  of  &  Mile  Poft ,  5. 
The  H  i  If-  Mile  Pop,  4  The  Pinch - 
ing-Poft.  And  $.  The  Ditch* 
which  is  in  lieu  of  a  Poft ;  b^" 
ing  a  place  fo  trade  to  receive 
the  Deer ,  and  to  keep  them 
from  b  ing  farther  purfued  by 
the  Dogs  ;  and  near  this  ijplace 
are  made  Seats  for  the  Judges 
to  vSi  ,  who  are  chofin  to  decide 
the  Wager. 

As  foon  as  the  Gray- hound 
that  are  to  Run  for  the  Piate 
or  Money  are  led  into  ;heDog- 
houfe,  they  ire  del  vered  ro  the 
Keepers,  who,  by  the  Articles  of 
all  Courfes,  are  to  ree  them  fair¬ 
ly  fli  pc  ;  for  which  cod,  th  re 
is  put  about  each  Deg  a  Falling. 
Collir ,  w  ich  they  flip  through 
the  Rings.  A  her  Che  Owner  *  of 
the  Dogs  have  drawn  Cues  which 
fhaii  have  she  Wall  ,  by  reaton 
that  there  (hall  be  no  more 
Ad  vantage  to  the  one  than  the 
other  ,  then  the  Dog  -  houfe 
Doors  are  fTiut ,  and  the  Keeper 
order’d  to 'turn  the  Brea  hed  D.er 
out  of  the  Pens  ;  which  is  do 
Boomer  done  ,  and  the  D.er  gome 
twenty  Yards ,  but  he  that  holds 
the  Teazer  ,  fl  ps  him  ,  to  force 
the  Deer  forward  ;  but  when 
lie  is  come  to  the  L&w  -  Pcft , 
the  Dog -houfe  Door  is  opened, 
acd  the  Dogs  let  out  and  fljpt; 
If  the  Deer  fwtrve  before  he 
come  to  tic  Pinching  -  Poft  ,  fo 
much,  that  his  Head  is  judged 
to  be  nearer  the  Dog-houfe,  th:n 
the  Dit.h ,  then  *tis  judged  no 
Match  ;  and  in  luch  cafe  9  it 
muft  be  Run  again  three  Days 
after :  But  if  there  be  no  Rich 
fwerve  ,  but  that  the  Deer  Runs 
ffralghc  till  he  gets  beyond  the 
Pinching- Poft »  then  that  Dog  that 
is  incardl  the  Peer  when  he 
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fwerves,  or  is  blanched  by  any 
accident,  wins  the  Mitch ;  but  if 
do  inch  fwerve  happen,  then  chat 
Dog  that  Daps  the  Ditch  Bril, 
wins  the  Match. 

PAINS,  a  kind  of  IH  erous 
Sdb  in  Horfes ,  full  of  fretting 
mattenfh  Water,  breeding  in  |the 
PaRerns ,  between  rhe  Fetlock 
and  the  Heel  ;  which  comes  for 
want  of  clean  Keeping,  sod  good 
Rubb’ng  ,  after  the  Horfes  have 
been  journied;  by  mean  whereof 
th*  Sand  and  Dirt  remaining  in 
the  Hairs  ,  frets  the  Skia  and 
FLfh  ,  which  terns  to  a  Scab; 
and  therefore  thofc  Horfes  that 
have  long  Hair',  and  are- rough 
a  boat  the  Feet,  are  mo  lb  Subject 
to  this  Difeafc ,  if  they  be  not 
the  cleanlier  kept.  The  figos  are 
thefc,  his  Legs  will  fwciJ  with 
the  vehenicncy  of  Keat  that  is 
corned  from  the  Venom e  find  fil¬ 
thy  Waier  that  lilacs  from  the 
Scab^  ;  for  it  is  fo  (harp  and 
i'calcliog ;  that  it  will  Raid  offthe 
Hair,  and  breeds  Scabs  as  far  $s 
it  goes.  What  Cures  the  Scrat¬ 
ches  9  ferries  to  heal  thefe  j  for 
which  fee  Scratches. 

PALATE,  the  upper  part 
or  Roof  <f  the  Mouth:  In  a 
Dor, c  the  Palate  Rim'd  Ic  lean  , 
for  if  it  be  fat  A  e>  full  and  high 
fo  as  to  b:  almcft  eqiui  with  the 
extremities  of  his  Upper  teeth 
the  Seal!  he'ght  in  the  Liberty 
of  a  Bite  will  be  troublefome * 
and  make  him  either  Cluck  in 
the  Brief e  and  be  always  throwing 
up  his  Head,  cr  ether  wife  carry 
it  too  low ;  which  bciide  the  ua- 
fightiinefs  will  much  annoy  the 
Riders  Hand.  Horfes  are  com¬ 
monly  bled  in  the  Palate  with  a 
Burp-  pointed  Horn,  to  rcfrelh 
and  give  them  aa  Appetite. 

PALED  FLO  VVERS,  (  a- 
mong  thnjis  )  thole  Flowers  that 
have  Leaves  fee  about  a  Head 

cr 
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or  Thmm  ,  -  as  in  Marigolds  , 

€?f. 

PALING,  a  fort  of  Fencing' 
work  for  ^  Fruit  -  Trees  planted  in 
Field'] ,  wherein  three  (mill  Ports 
are  erefkd,  at  a  Foot  sod  an 
MF*  difttnee  one  from  another  *, 
if  they  be  fa  wed,  they  seed  be 
bat  three  inches  {quart  •  or  clfc 
poles  may  be  u'ed  or  ftraight 
Baughs,  either  whole,  or  if  big 
enough,  cut  into  two  or  three 
pairs*  about  five  foot  above  the 
•Grcmo.i  in  height.*  After  they 
bi¥e  been  driven  into  the  Groom 
a  Croft  -  bar  of  Wood  is  to  be 
n filed  from  each  to  other,  with 
i  t  an  Hands  -  b  eadth  of  the  top 
of  the  Polls  5  cci  which  Bar  a 
Poll  or  two  fhould  be  nailed  be¬ 
twixt  each  two  Polls  ,  fieck  ins- 
the  Ground,  or  nailed  to  the  Tke 
Cftis-bar,  within  a  foot  of  the 
bottom  of  the  Polls,  In  fixing 
the  Tofts  or  P,Jes  in  form  of  a 
Tri:it§ie,  A  is  to  be  noted,  That 
one  be  fee  fo,  as  the  high  Winds 
may  drive  rise  Tree  tow  rds  it  , 
which  will  give  the  Tree  more 
liberty  to  be  bent  or  bowed  by 
the  Wind  without  galling,  than 
if  tfie  Ra  1  ftuod  opp  fie  to  that 
fide*  1  he  Tress  arc  to  be  b  und 
to  $  Stake  for  a  Year  or  two; 
and  then,  or  afterwards,  Fearn, 
Pea fc‘  *  flraw,  or  Straw,  may  br. 
fluffed  betwixt  it  and  the  up  per¬ 
il!  iff  Ran s,  to  keep  it  upright: 
This  mtrhcd  is  more  chargeable 
Chao  tumping,  but  much  m  ue 
durable,  and  absolutely  neceffkry 
where  Deer ,  Rabb  ts ,  or  any 
thing  that  peels  the  Bark  off 
Trees,  come  into  the  Land  pirn 
ted. 

PALPITATION,  a  pan¬ 
ting  beating  quick  or  throbbing  • 
the  vehement  beating  of  the  Pal- 
fie*.  Heart  and  Arteries, « 

?  PALPITATION  of  tin 
Han  ,  (  Id  Horjts  )  is  a  quick 
motion  of  that  nobie  Part ;  by 
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which  it  endeavours  to  expel  fome- 
cbing  that  opp  effes  it.  Tis  ufa- 
alty  caus’d  by  a  Malignant  Vapour 
or"  Steans^  proceeding  partly  Vo. n 
a  Mdanchollck  Humour  that  lira g- 
nites  in  the  Veins,  and  iaimu- 
ates  it  felf  into  the  great  Artery.* 
Hard -riding,  violent  fixercife, 
corrupt  "  Water,  bad  Noariik- 
ment ,  and  every  thiag_th.it  is 
apt  to  produce  Heat  or  Obftufft- 
ioos,  are  the  remote  cautes  of 
this  Biftemper  .*  F  >r  the  Cure 
thereof,  Bleeding  is  the  boveraiga 
Remedy,  which  may  fic  repeat¬ 
ed  more  than  once  in  a  Day, 
T  die  Violence  of  the  K  tip  Italian 
be  not  abated  ;  and  in  cafe  is 
be  accompany*d  vv.th  a  vehement 
beating  ia  fhe  F  auks,  give  your 
Hone,  a  quart  of  a  Cord  -?!  rmx- 
Ci  tme  of  the  Waters  of  F/« 
Ci  ptn  -  gr&fs,  Cirduus  Btnedithis , 
‘s  bc&bius  and  Kofis  ,  with  an 
u  ounce  of  the  Confection  or 
“  Hyacfatb  ,  and  a  Car  dal  Ball 
&i  reduc’d  co  Powder  ;  rinliog 
u  the  Pot  and  Horn,  with  half 
a  pint  of  the  lame  Cor  dt  ah'// &• 
“  ten.  Then  if  there  bs  occaii- 
,fi  on ,  Take  Bnm ,  Borage  and 
%  Baglofs  of  each  an  HandSui  ; 
‘*  boil  thefe  half  a  quarter  of  ao 
u  Hour  in  a  fuffiuent  quantify 
tS  of  Water,  1 11  it  be  cuuiimisd. 
“  to  a  pirn,  that  done  rt move 
u  the  whole  h  afs  from  the  Fire# 
•4  a;d  two  hand  lulls  of  Sorrel  , 
a  and  kt  is  ft  add  till  it  be 
“  Cold  :  Afterwards  dlifolve  in 
th:  ftramed  Liquor  an  ounce 
s;  and  a  halt  of  Cwferve  of  iivjes9 
Ci  half  an  ounce  of  won  ctfiain  of 
**  Hyacinth  ,  without  MuJi  or 
41  Ambt-r-grefie,  and  ten  grains 
**  of  S  fir  on  ?  make  the  Boife 
drink  is  lukewarm,  and  two- 
hours  aster  give  him  the  loi 
lowing  Ciyfter  64  Take  the 
“  five  foftening  Herbs,  Jvlugworrs 
le  Camomile,  Atte}  and  Meiilo ,  ot 
c<  each  two  haudmiis*  Powder  ot 

*•  Soi 
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ec  Szl  Folycbreft,  an  dance  and 
Ci  a  hair,  boil  them  half  a  quit* 
“  er  of  aa  Hour  in  Water  to 
45  three  quarts  ;  after  that  par 
“  into  the  ftrained  Liquor  Line* 
“  feed ,  and  Fenugreek  feeds  pow. 
44  der  d,  of  each  two  ounces  •  let 
*4  all  boil  a  quarter  of  aa  hour 
44  longer,  and  add  to  the  ftraissing 
44  Oil  of  Biy  ao  i  Fnjh  Batter,  of 
li  each  three  ounce*,  and  Com- 

Urine  one  pint  :  Repeat  the 
*c  G lifter  every  Six  hours,  and 
the  Potion  once  a  Day ;  keep  your 
Her  e  to  a  fpare  Die',  feed  him 
with  iroiflen’d  Bran,  and  walk 
him  frequently  at  a  Foot-pace. 

This  13  a  general  method  of 
Cure  for  all  fo  ts  of  Palpitations, 
but  marc  particularly,  in  Summer, 
if  \gu  perceive  aa  txccflivc  Heat- 
in  the  HorfPs  Body  ;  let  him 
Bl  od  in  the  NeT-veir,  and  make 
him  hand  in  Water  up  to  his 
Neck  for  an  Hour  ;  £hen  girt 
him  a  Draught  compos’d  of  the 
fi*  Wafers  of  JPi pen -graft,  Scabious, 
44  bitter  Succory  and  Pgjes  of  each 
<6  a  Gla  sful  ;  with  an  ounce  ot 
<c  Cream  of  far  tar ,  and  four  ounces 
44  of  the  Syrup  of  the  pice  of 
4‘  Sorrel,  or  of  Violets :  You  may 
41  like  wile  give  him  an  ounce  of 
44  Sal  Polychrcll  bn  a  quart  of  Wine , 
14  and  walk  him  an  Hour  or  lei's 
according  to  his  ftrength  ,  and 
afterwards  inj  ft  an  emollient  cod¬ 
ing  Glifter  ,  wi  h  S4  Polycbrcft 
therein.  If  it  he  Winter,  and* 
no  vehement  Heat  appear  the 
fiotf’s  Body,  omit  lectng  Blood 
unkfs  their  be  a  great  Oppreflion, 
sod  prepa  e  the  following  Cordial 
Potion  .♦  ‘c  lake  Carduus^Benedi This 
,c  Saga  and  Rofem&ry ,  of  each  an 
<v  handful  ;  boil  tliefe  Herbs  in  a 
44  Piet  and  a  half  of  Water,  to 
<c  the  Confumption  of  half  a  Pint, 

44  to  the  {trained  Liquor  add  a 
44  Pint  of  White-wine  ,  juniper- 
14  Berries t  round  Birth-won,  Myrrh , 
and  Shavings  of  Ivory ,  ot  each 
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c£  a  dram  ,  Gal&ngal  ,  Cimamn, 
44  and  Cloves,  of  e&h  *  Scruple  ; 
44  and  Saffron  fix  grains,  sll  in 
44  fine  Powder.  Let  your  Horde 
eC  drink  this  Potion  luke  -  warm  ; 
then  walk  him  half  aa  Hour,  and 
two  Hours  after ,  g^ve  him  a 
Gliftet  k€  of  three  quarts  of  the 
44  Emollient  Decotdior,  with  four 
44  ounces  of  the  Carminative  Pur- 
4:  ging  Oil ,  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
cs  of  Oil  of  Bay,  and  two  ounces 
44  of  Butter. 

P  A  L  S  E  Y  or  A  P  O  P  L  E  X  Y 
is  a  difea'e  not  only  incident  to 
Mankind,  but  even  to  brute  Bsaftf, 
and  particularly  to  Ho  ides  ;  whicu 
when  it  deprives  the  whole  Body 
of  Seufe,  is  call’d  The  General 
P&lfey,  and  has  no  Cure  ;  but 
when  the  life  of  fome  Part  or 
Member  it  only  takes  away  (which 
mo  ft  commonly  happens  in  the 
Neck  )  *ris  termtd  A  pmicuUr 
Piffey,  The  figas  to  know  it  are 
the  Horfe  will  go  grovelling  and 
tideways  like  a  Crab ,  carrying 
nil  Neck  as  if  it  wsie  broken  ; 
and  will  fee  forward  crookedly 
with  h  s  Lege,  b  eating  his  Head 
agaioft  the  Walls,  and  let  does 
not  forfake  his  Meat  or  Drink, 
and  his  Provender  feems  mold 
and  wet.  This  Di (temper  pro¬ 
ceeds  fr^m  foul  feeding  in  fenny 
Grounds,  which  breed  grofs  and 
tough  Humour?,  that  being  joy- 
ned  Crudities  and  ill  digeftion, 
opprefs  Che  Brain,  or  it  comes 
j  by  menu  of  Pome  Wound  or  Blow 
receiv’d  upon  the  Temples,  io 
cure  the  Horfe,  let  him  be  Blood¬ 
ed  in  the  Ntck-vcin  and  Temple- 
vein?,  on  the  contrary  Tide,  to 
the  way  he  turns  his  Neck;  then 
anoint  his  Back  ail  over  with 
Petroleum  ot  Oil  of  Peter,  and  with 
a  wet  Hayarope  Twaddle  his  Neck, 
even  from  his  Brcaft  to  his  Ear ; 
afterwards  for  three  Mornings  to¬ 
gether,  give  h  m  a  Pint  of  old 
Mvfcadine ,  wi.h  a  fpooafui  of 

Powder 
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Powder  made  “  of  Opopanax,  Sta- 
*s  rm,  Gentian,  Mama,  Succory., 
%t  Myrrh,  and  long  Pepper  :  but 

put  not  fo  much  of  the  two 
“  laft  Ingredients,  as  of  the  rdf. 

PAN!  C  K  i  r  PMN1CK,  a 
fort  ot  fmall  Grain  like  Mi 'let, 

PANNAGE  cr  PAW- 
N  AGE,  the  Maft  of  the  Woods, 
as  of  Beech ,  slcortis ,  &c.  which 
Swine  or  other  Cat  tel  feed  cn  ; 
nr  the  Money  taken  for  feeding 
Hogs  with  the  NLA  of  the  King’s 
■  F  e-rdf. 

P  A  N  N  E  L,  (  in  falconry  )  is 
the  Pipe  next  to  the  Fundament 
of  an  Horfe. 

PA  NT  AS,  a  Difeafe  in  Ca  - 
tel,  that  proceeds  from  eating 
f  ml  ficur  Grafs,  or  dry  hirlh 
Grafs  in  Summer",  which  dees 
ti'oc  Air  cut  of  their  Maw,  ma¬ 
king  them  go  with  a  {Fort  grunt, 
and  A  and  as  if  they  were  rot  a- 
h'e  to  walk  half  a  Mile  :  The 
v  Remedy  if,  to  take  a  Quart  of 
half  -  Churned  MtU^  with  the  But¬ 
ter  in  it,  and  a  good,  Gat  lick- 
Head,  cr  two  little  ones,  winch 
muA  he  peeled  as  if  they  were 
for  eating  ;  hrnife  thtm,  and 
t.»kc  a  penny-worth  of  the  be  ft 
lur  that  cm  be  go%  and  a  good 
handful  of  the  fin.  A  Feathers, 
w  choiit  any  flumps,  for  fear  o; 
ft  i  ck  r  j  f  in  the  B  e  a  ft  '"s  T  hroa  t ; 
pound  ail  th  fe  together,  and  is 
they  chance  to  go  into  lurps, 
nifK  them  throughly,  and  ih  n 
Be  ring  in  a  !  rtle  Soots  gi  e  it  the 
R*  aA,  and  he  will  be  well  in  twenty 
'icur  hours. 

PANT  AS  or  PANT  A  15, 
a  cl  a  r  gc  r-  us  D  i  fe  a  fc  i  n  Ha  vr'ki, 
whereof  few  efcape  chat  are  af¬ 
flicted  therewith  $  it  jroiecds, 
from  the  Lungs  being,  as  it  were 
baked  by  exedfive  heat,  that  th 
Hawk  cannot  'thaw  his  Brea  h, 
and  when  drawn,  cannot  emit  it 
again  i  and  you  may  judge  of 
the  beginning  of  5b is  Evil,  by 


P  A  N 

the  Hawk's  labouring  much  fa 
die  panne!,  moving  her  Train 
often  up  and  down  at  each  mo¬ 
tion  of  her  panne),  and  many 
times  flic  cannot  mute  nor  dice 
of,  if  Oie  does,  {lie  drops  it  faft 
by  her  ;  the  fame  Difiemper  is 
alio  peiceiCd  by  the  Havocs 
frequent  opening  her  Clap  and 
Beak.'""- — ■  The  be fl  Remedy  % 
to  fcour  her  with  good  Oii-Olive 
waffled  in  (Several  Waters,  till  it 
becomes  clear  and  white  ;  which 
muff  be  perform’d  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner  ,*  tike  an  Earthen  - 
pot  with  a  fmsll  hole  in  the 
bottom  thereof  which  you  muft 
flop  wi:h  your  Finger,  in  o  which 
pour  your  Oil,  with  a  quantity 
of  Water,  and  cod  theft  together 
vyith  a  Spoon  ,  till  the  Water 
grows  daikilh  ,  after  which  re¬ 
move  your  Finger,  and  the  Wa¬ 
ter  will  run  out,  but  the  Oil 
will  remain  behind  floating  on 
the  fop  ;  repe  t  this  ieven  or 
eight  times,  tiij  you  have  through¬ 
ly  puiificd  it  ;  then  fake  a 
Sheep's  Gut,  about  an  Inch  long, 
for  a  Falcon  and  Gofshawk,  but 
jf  iefs  length  for  lefT  r  fi&wks, 
and  fill  it  with  chi  =  Oil,  faft’ning 
it  at  both  ends  with  a  Thread  : 
Now  your  Hawk  having  firff 
con  ey  this  in  o  her  Throat  hold¬ 
ing  her  on  your  Fift  till  fhe  make 
1  mute  ;  feed  her  an  hour  after 
Ihe  has  done  Muting,  with  a 
Cali's  Heart,  cr  a  Pullet’s  Leg, 
giving  her  every  third,  or  lo  rtn 
Day  m  Canon,  a  Calling  with  Cfi. 
bebs  and  Cloves  is  alfo  proper  .* 
But  others  prtferibe  in  th  s  DIE 
cemper  ,  Oil  of  fweet  JlmonJs 
poured  ^nto  a  valh’d  Chickens 
Guts,  and  given  rhe  Flunk, 
whi.h  is  of  great  efficacy  in  tnc 
Cure. 

PAN-TILES  ;  the  beft  and 
lighted  Covering  of  any  torts  of 
hies,  are  thole  bent  round  in 
form  oi  an  S,  and  (o  iappmg  cr 

v.r 
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ver  the  edges  of  ore  another  ; 
They  are  brought  to  us  from 
Holland,  to  our  difgrace,  that  fo 
earthy  a  Commodity  fliould  be 
tranfported  and  pay  all  Duties, 
and  be  fold  cheaper  than  wc 
can  make  them,  and  yet  our 
materials  as  good  as  theirs  , 
and  fewd  more  plentiful  with 
us. 

PANTONS  or  P  A  N  T  A  - 
B  L  E-S  HOES,  a  fort  of  HoriV 
fhoes  tint  ferve  lor  narrow  and 
low  Heels,  and  co  hinder  the 
Sole  from  growing  too  much 
downwards,  fo  ss  the  Foot  rn •; y 
take  a  better  fhape  ;  they  alio 
help  Hcof-binding  and  are  good 
for  Flanders- Mare'*  before  their 
Feet  grow  bad.  When  you  dice 
with  a  Panton  ,  it  inti  ft  follow 
the  Compafs  ot  the  Foot,  and 
the  Branches  mutt  not  be  ftraightj,- 
care  is  alfo  to  be  taken  to 
keep  the  Sole  ftrong  without 
taking  ary  thing  alnioft  frem 
it  5  other  wife  the  Ho;  fa  will 
half. 

PAR  OF  E  X  C  H  A  N  G  F, 
(  in  ’trade  )  is  when  a  Per fon 
to  whom  a  Bill  is  payable  re¬ 
ceives  of  the  Acceptor,  juft  fo 
much  money  in  value,  with  ic- 
fpett  to  weight  and  finenrfs,  as 
was  paid  to  the  Drawer  by 
the  Remitter,  Thus  fuppcftng  3 6 
Shillings  of  Holland  to  ton  an 
juft  as  much  Slvcr  as  so  £v- 
glijb  Shillings  :  a  Bill  of  Ex¬ 
change  drawn  at  the  ra:e  of  30 
Shihmgs  Hutd-y  for  each  Pourd 
Sterling  s  is  according  to  rhe 
Par  vtz.  Fdr  pro  pari t  or  Va¬ 
lue  for  Value. 

PARADISE- APPLE,  a 

delicious  Fruit,  produc  d  by  graf¬ 
ting  a  Pc  at. main  on  a  Quince, 
PARKS  and  Warrens  ;  thefe 
are  fuch  places  wherein  Harts , 
Coneys,  Da ,  &c.  are  enciofeci 

lo  as  to  tc  always  ready,  as  it 
were ,  out  of  a  Storedioufe ,  or 
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Seminary  to  ferve  the  uc  and 
Plea  Cures  of  their  Matters  .*  The 
Walls  or  Pales  fhould  be  high;, 
or  dofc-jiynted*  fo  as  neither  Baa. 
ger  nor  Cat  can  creep  through $ 
nor  Wolf,  nor  fox  can  leap  o* 
ver  •  therein  alfo  ought  to  be 
Bufhcs  and  broad  Trees  to  co- 
ver  the  Beads  againft  Heat  and 
Cold,  and  other  fecret  Places  to 
fati  fie  their  Natures,  2nd  defend 
the  Idler  Beafts,  as  Hares,  Co. 
n 9/f,  &C.  from  Dawks,  Kdtts  , 

and  other  ravenous  Fowls  JTis 
alfo  proper  to  fow  therein  Gourds* 
\  Mi  fee  Mine  -  Corn  ,  Barley  ,  Pcafe  9 
and  the  like,  in  which  Hares  e- 
fjeciahy  c  eight,  and  will  thereby 
quickly  grow  f.  c  :  And  tor  the 

If  Coveys ,  his  cbferved  ,  when  you 
have  pitched  your  Hays  for  them, 
ft  yon  found  a  Trumpet  in  foinc 
of  the  Boroughs,  there  will  be 
fcarcc  one  in  the  whole  Warren 
bur  wili  ftart  abroad. 

PARSLEY  ;  of  all  Garden 
Herbs  this  is  the  meft  nniver- 
aily  ufed  in  the  Kitchen,  it  be¬ 
ing  an  excellent  ingredient  in 
1110ft  Potages,  Sauces  ami  Sai- 
leds  ,  there  is  the  common  and 
the  Cu  led  fort  multiplied  on- 
y  by  Seed  that  is  fmall,  and 
of,  a  greenifh  .gray  Colour,  bend- 
ji  g  fo  mew  hat  inwards  on  one 
sice,  and  ail  over  [freaked  w  ith 
ittle  riling  fhokes  from  one 
end  to  the  other  :  It  mtift  be 
lowed  in  the  Spring  pretty  thick 
and  in  good  well  prepared  Ground.* 
Its  Leaves  when  cut,  fhooc 
out  new  ones  like  Sorrel  •  ic 
can  bear  aay  moderate,  but  not 
'  violent  Colo  ,  and  therefore  ic 
is  btft  to  bellow  feme  Co¬ 
hering  on  it  to  defend  it  in 
j  order  to  its  producing  of  fmall 
Roots,  it  nmft  be  thinned  in 
Beds  on  Borden  where  it  is 
(own  ;  and  in  hot  Weather  ic 
requires  pretty  much  watering. 
Its  Seeds  are  gathered  in  Auguft 

and 
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and  September  b  and  its  Roots' 
ought  to  be  well  boiled *  firft  ta¬ 
king  the  pithy  Subfiance  out  of 
the  middle  of  them. 

PARSLEY  MACEDQNL 
A  N,  or  Alt  flinders  •  is  propa¬ 
gated  only  by  Seed,  chat  is  pret¬ 
ty  big,  ova!,  and  a  liltle  more 
lull  and  Swelling  on  one  fide 
than  the  other  ,  which  beads 
fomewhac  inwards  5  {freaked  all 
along  and  crof.-ways  cn  the  ed¬ 
ges  between  the  iidss  .*  ’its 
one  of  the  Furnitures  or  our 


Winter -Salk ts  ,  which  mufl 
whiten’d  in  the  fame  s  manner 


b: 


as 

wild  Endive  j  or  Succory ,  at 
the  eni  of  Autumn,  its  Leaves 
being  cut  down ,  and  the  Bed 
wherein  it  grows,  covered  over 
with  long  dry  Dung,  or  ftraw- 
Skrecns  fo  clofe,  that  the  Froft 
may  be  excluded  from  it,  wher  - 
by  the  new  Leaves  that  fpring 
up,  grow  white,  yeilowifh  and 
tender  ;  Ic  is  fowled  pretty  thin 
in  the  Springy  and  the  Seed 
gathered  the  latter  end  of  Sum¬ 
mer  ;  but  the  Plant  being  hardy 
does  not  require  much  Water¬ 


ing.  N 

PARSNIPS,  an  excellent 
fweet  Rcor,  Sif  Town  in  ths  Spring 
in  a  rich  mellow  and  wdl-ft  r* 
red  Soi!  ,  the  tops  of  which, 
when  fprung  up  to  any  bigacL, 
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if  firft  their  woody  Marrow'  he 
taken  from  with  n  them ,  and 

they  afterwards  feafon’d  with  Oil « 

—  __  ^ 

Vinegar  and  Mufhrd  ;  or  elfe  trey 
may  be  boil’d ,  and  afterwards 
try’d  with  Butter ,  and  falted  ; 
and  this  following  way  of  u- 
fing  them  is  good,  firlt  to  Beep 
them  in  two  Wafers,  and  then 
in  a  third  with  Latter ,  Cori¬ 
ander  ,  and  Onion ,  add  mg  Oil , 
Vinegar,  Peppcr9  and  Honey,  or 
boiled  new  Wine. 

PARTRIDGE; 
the  P be  flan t ,  which 
dainty  birch*  miy  be 
in  one  Room,  where 
hive  little  Boxes, 


this 

arc 
fid 

you 
into 


and 

moll 

both 

may 


,  imu  wnica 
they  may  run  and  hide  them- 
felves  in  divers  corners  of  the 
Room  ,*  then  in  the  mid  A  have 
three  Wbeat-jbaves9  two  wi.h  the 
Ears  upwards,  and  one  wuh  the 
Ears  downwards  ;  near  which 
let  fhailow  Tubs  wrh  Water* 
that  the  Fowl  may  p  ck  Wheat 
jut  of  the  Ears,  and  ;driak  sc 


means  they 
fat  as  is 


pleafurc*  by  which 
will  be  made  as 
foon  pofiib'c, 

PAR  T  RIDGE;  to  a  right 
judgment  cf  this  Bird  when  id¬ 
led  ,  if  ic  be  old  it  has  a 


£i|L  and 


white 
but  if  you u 
and  ye  How  ill] 


Legs 


blewifh 
,  a  black! (h  Bill 
Leg,  if  new 


fkould  be  trod  down;  by  which)  f<ft  firm  Vent,  it  ftale. 


means  the  Roots  will  grow  thefVenr, 
bigger  .*  When  you  raiie  their jprrfs 
cowards  Winter ,  they  may  b-|Tpey 
difpofed  of  in  Sand  ,  to  be 
preferred  in  the  lame  manner 
as  Carrots ,  Turnips ,  &c.  are  , 

and  the  faireft  may  be  kept  for 
Seed ,  or  elfe  the  Direft  end 
old e fb  tops  cf  diofe  Seeds  may 


a  green 
if 

T- 


>ou 


which  will  peel 
it  hard  with  year  linger.* 
rmny  ways,  n 


be  taken  in  Summer  and  fowm 
whereby  the  fineft  Roots  may 
be  attained  to  :  They  arc  or¬ 
dered  varioufly ,  and  whatever 


are  taken 

by  Nets,  Calls,  Setting -dogs, 
aed  Sulking-harlt,  CSV. ,  all  de- 
feribed  coder  their  proper  Heads* 
PARTRIDGE-HAW  KING 
this  Game  affords  great  Diver- 
lion,  and  herein  the  chief  Bu- 
lincls  is  to  be  prepared  with 
four  cr  five  couple  of  Spaniels 
thit  are  good  Rangers,  and  fach 
as  will  hunt  ac  command  in 


f  AV'1‘  •  1  y  5  CllUUi  V  V  6  U#  V»  l  ll 

ill  qualities  they  may  have*  they  cotSpafs;  whole  motion  you  are 
loole  them  with  found  boiling, ,  yo  follow  with  your  JSfavk  on 

\  you 
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PAR 


your  Fift,  (o  chat  you  may  be  i  method,  and  j  >yniuz  them  dole 
ready  to  cafe  her  off  upon ;  together,  after  the  fame  manner; 


i 


any 


fhe;r  fpringin 
the  mode  now,  to  go 
Feld  with  a  Gaft  or 


tho*  ic 


is 


[  you  may  do  fo  with  a 
into  the  fit  need  requires  ;  aid 
two  ofjtha's  cover’d  them,  rufh 


tfeird» 

having, 

hjlftilf 


H*wks9  and  about  fix  or  seven  ion,  and  with  an  affrighting  nofe 
couple  of  good  Ranging  Spaniels,  *  force  them  to  fpring,  w hereby 
a  ad  when  a  Covey  is  fprung,  they  are  i  of  angled  ,  and  may 
to  calf  them  all  off  at  a  time,! be  t-kea  without  hurt,  or  difS. 
which,  tho’  it  caufe  good  Di-  jculty. 
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ns 

are 


togs 


Tcrfion,  yet  feems  rather  a  do- 
fign  to  go  out  to  kill  what  they 
can,  than  only  for  fpprt 

PAR  T  R IDGE-N  E  T,  is 
fhap  d  and  proportioned  io  re- 
fpe£l  to  length  and  breadth  like  (down 
a  Pkcafam-H&s  only  she  Mafheslth-  Hair 
muft  be  iomewhac  fmalle  ,  tho* 
foiie  would  have  this  Net  to 
be  made  a  little  broader  and 
longer  ,  for  the  conveniency  of 
catching  a  greater  quantity  •  and 
indeed  the  Net*  if  for  a  Covey 
ffiould  be  fixteenor  twenty  Yards 
long;  and  four  or  five  deep, 


of  &  Horfis 
there  are  federal  Names  and 
Terms  belonging  to  ail  part*  of 
an  Ho  fe,  which  require  expla¬ 
nation,  and  (hall  here  be  kc 
;  and  nrft  as  to 
the  Hair  and  Hide 
are  in  general  all  the  Hair  and 
Sk  o  oF  the  Body.  2  The  MTm9 
which  is  the  long  Hair  on  the 
Horfe’s  N-  ck.  5.  The  Toping,  or 
Fore-  op  (  Take  )  4.  The  Fetter* 
Fckt  or  Fa-lock,  being  the  Hair 


and  if  in  pairing- ime,  then  eight 
or  ten  Yards  iorsg , 
four  deep  ;  let  the 
Cords  be  anfwerable. 
pared  ,  and  having 
Covey,  take  a  long 


and  about 
Lines  and 
Thus  pro¬ 
found  out  a 


Circuit  a- 
bouc  the  Partridges  wi  h  a  quick 
pice,  and  a  carelefi  Eye,  as  if 
you  did  not  fee  n  >r  regard  them 
till  you  have  made  your  Nets 
ready  ;  afterwards  begin  to  draw 


that  grows  behind  on  the  Feet, 
5,  The  Coronet  or  Cranet ,  which 

over 
6.  The 
on  the 


is  the  Hair  that  grows 

the  top  of  the  Hoofs. 

Brills,  being  the  Hair 

Eye -lids. 

In  tha  next  place  as  to  the 
Head,  Neck,  and  Bread,  i.  The 

07/?,  or  Creft9  is  the  Ridge  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  Neck 
where  the  Main  grows.  2.  The 

Med,  all  from  tin  Head  to  the 
BreHl  and  Sh,  aiders,  g.  The 


in  your  Circumference  left  svAiBrcaf},  Brisket,  or  Ch?ft,  which  is 


lets  ,  till  you  come  within  the 
length  of  the  Net  ;  that  done, 
prick  d  wn  a  Stick  about  three 
Foot  long,  to  which  fallen  one 
end  of  she  Line  of  your  N-t, 
fix  it  in  the  Earth  9  as 
walk  about  without  making 
hay.  Then  letting  the  Net 
out  of  your  hands,  fpread 


and 

you 

any 

flip 


of  your  hands 
as  you  go, 


the  tore  part  of  the  Neck,  at 
the  Snouider  down  the  fore-legs, 

4.  The  Star  in  the  Forehead. 

5,  The  Ruche  down  to  the  Fac  , 
when  the  Hair  there  is  '  of  a- 
noth.-r  colour  ditTerenc  from  the 
reft  of  the  Head. 

3 ily.  for  the  Body.  5.  The 
Withers  are  the  top  ot  the  Sboul- 


ic  open  as  you  go,  and  fo  car*  I  <Jer- blades  ,  zt  the  fettiog  oa 
ry  it  aod  lay  it  over  the  Pc-  jof  the  Neck.  2.  The  Deck  is 
tiJges  •  but  if  there  be  more  ['the  place  where  the  Saddle  is 
than  your  Net  will  coyer  by  jfet.  3.  The  IsUv&hgdL  4-.  The 


their  lixaggling,  draw  forth 
hoiher  Nct>  abfeiving  the  fame 


Reins,  is  all  the 
Back  from  Main 


middle  of  the 
to  Tail,  the 
ridge 
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ridge  cf  the  Bick.  $.  The 
JTocky  or  Strum 9  is  the  Horfe’s 
Tail.  6.  The  Fundament  or  7u- 
eMt  the  Arfc-hole.  7.  The  Sway, 
or  Swayed  Bark,  is  the  hollow 
or  ftoking  down  of  the  Back¬ 
bone.  8.  The  Throvple  of  an 
Horfe.  9.  1  he  Girth-place  is 

the  fore-part  of  the  Belly.  10. 
The  Belly  ,  the  middle  of  the 
Belly  where  the  Navel  is*  the 
Navel-place.  Xi.  The  Flank  the 
hinder  part  of  rhe  Be  Jy  nest  tht 
Sheath.  1 2.  The  Groins  ,  the 
hinder  parts  near  the  Thighs 
on  each  fide  the  Sheath.  13. 
The  %hmh,  is  the  loefe  Skin , 
wherein  the  Yard  is  14.  The 
Tardy  is  his  Byental.  ip  The 
Nut,  is  the  bub  at  the  end  of 
his  Yard.  16.  The  Cods  ,  the 

Skin  in  which  the  Stones  are. 
17.  The  Fillets ,  ere  the  four 

part*?  of  the  Shoulders  nt  xt  the 
Bread.  *8.  The  Sides  ,  the 
nearei-fide  ,  farther  -  fide  ,  rifing- 
lide.  19.  The  Buttocks ,  the  hsn* 

der  parts  of  the  Horfe’s  Body. 

20.  The  top  of  the  Buttock,  is  i 
that  pait  next  the  ridge  or  the! 
Back  and  Tail. 

4  thly,  For  his  Thighs  an  &  Legs  A 

1.  I  he  Stifle  or  Stifle  faint, 

the  fir ff  Joint  and  banning  ncx 
the  Buttock  ,  and  above  the 
Thigh,  wh  ch  bersds  forwards. 

2,  The — — -is  the  inward  bend¬ 

ing  ot  the  Stifle.  3.  The  Thigh, 
being  that  part  between  thc 
Chambrtl  and  Stifle-joint.  4. 
The  Chcmbrcl  or  E>boi p,  is  the 
joint  or  the  bending  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  hinder  Leg,  1 

which  bends  backwards  from  the  I 
Body.  5.  The  Ham,  and  B<gbt\ 
or  Bought,  is  the  inward  bent 

or  bending  of  the  Chambrel  •: 
it's  alfo  ufed  for  the  bent  of 
the  Knees  in  the  foremoft  Legs. 
6.  The  E'iborv  of  ihe  Sloughy  be¬ 
ing  the  outward  bending  of  the 
Bam.  7.  The  Hough %  Leg,  or 
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Shank ,  reaches  from  the  Cam: 
brcl  to  the  Fet  lock  or  paflern- 
joint  of  the  Foot.  8.  The  fmall 
of  the  Leg,  is  the  fmall  pare 
of  the  Legs  ,  bo:h  in  the  hin¬ 
der  and  fore  Legs.  9.  Foul  of 
the  Leg,  is  — — -  10.  The  back, 
finer®  of  the  Leg,  is  the  back 
|  of  the  Leg  above  the  Fetlock. 
|ii.  The  Paftcrn,  Fet-ioch- Joint , 
lor  Ancle  ,  is  the  Joint  at  the 
Fef-Jcck,  which  bends  in  all  the 
Feet  forwards.  i2„  The  Coronet, 
is  the  Foot  above  the  Hoof  of 
the  Ancle- Joint,  fo  named  in 
all  the  Feet.  13.  The  Curb * 
14.  The  Shoulder,  is  th.it  part 
which  extends  from  the  With¬ 
ers  to  the  top  -  Joint  cf  the 

Thigh.  15,  The - -■■■■-  is  the 

top-joint  of  the  Thigh.  16.  The 
Tisighy  is  from  the  bent  of  the 
Thigh  to  the  Knee.  17.  The 
Kgnee ,  is  the  middle  Joint  cf 
the  loremoft  Feet,  winch  bends 
onwards.  18.  The  farttber  Leg 
before,  is  the  Right-leg  before. 
19.  The  next  or  near-.r  Leg  be¬ 
fore  3  is  the  Left  Leg  of  the 
riflng  fide  before,  cr  the  rifing- 
flde. 

In  the  laB  place  3  as  to  the 
Feet.  1.  The  Hoof  or  Horn* 
2.  The  Coffin  ,  which  is  the 
hollow  of  the  Hoof,  wherein 
.he  Foot  is  Axed*  the  Foot  fal¬ 
len  off.  3.  The  Frujhy  the  ter." 
der  part  of  the  Hoof  next  the 
Heel.  4.  The  Sole  of  the  Foot, 

5.  The  Frog  of  the  Foot,  by 
fome  called  the  Ball  ot  the  Foot. 

6.  The  Rift  or  the  Hoofy  that 
pa*t  which  is  parfd,  or  cut  off, 
being  over  long  grown,  thefpace 
between  the  FruuY  and  the  FlteL 

7.  The  Hedy  the  riling  in  the 

middle  of  the  bole,  the  narrow 
Lict  1.  8.  I  he  Toes  y  the  fore¬ 

part  of  the  Hoof,  ti  e  Quarter, 
the  inside  of  the  Hoof.  9.  The 
Faflern  or  Footy  that  pare  under 
the  Fetlock  co  the  Hoof, 
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A  further  Defcrlption  of  thefe 
Parts  is  to  be  found  unier  their  re 
fpe&ive  Heads. 

PARTS  OF  A  HORSE’S  BODY, 
proper  to  Bleed  in,  .1  Horfes  are 
cnramonly  blouded  in  the  Jugular 
Veins,  which  lye  on  each  fide 
the  Neck ,  for  feveral  Difeafes , 
as  the  Farcy,  Mange,  Repletion , 
&c.  as  alfo  by  way  of  prevention; 
which  fhould  be  done  twice  a 
Year,  for  all  Horfes  that  feed 
wej]  and  labour  little.  2.  For 
Bices,  or  Blows  in  the  Eyes  Bloud 
is  0  fa  ally  taken  from  the  Temples 
with  a  fmall  Lance.  3.  For  Head¬ 
aches,  or  for  being  difgufied  or 
over-heated  by  exccffive  Labour, 
or  Lr  Collets  and  the  V  vet , 
Farriers  have  a  Lancet  made  on 
pnrpofe  to  open  the  Veins  be- 
aeath  the  Tongue.  4.  Alfo  for 
Colicks ,  knives  and  being  much 
Overheated ,  they  bleed  ""in  the 
feriftlc  of  the  Nofe,  without  any 
regard  whether  they  hit  the  Vein 
or  not.  5,  When  a  Horfe  is 
difgufied  ,  haraffed ,  over-  heated 
and  dull,  they  let  him  blond  in 
the  middle  of  the  Pa’a  e,  above 
the  fourth  Barr  with  a  Lance  or 
lharp  Horn.  6 .  For  Simms  in 
the  Shoulders,  or  the  Mange  in 
t'nofe  Parts,  they  take  Blood  from 
the  Bdjiluk ,  or  Fore-th  gh  Veins,* 
but  this  is  rarely  done,  and  ge¬ 
nerally  perform'd  with  a  FI  are. 
7.  For  Strains  and  Infirmities  in 
the  Hams  and  Knee  ,  they  take 
Blood  from  the  Pa  if  cr  ns  either 
with  a  fleam  or  a  Lance.  8. 
For  beating  in  the  Pert,  and  in- 
finiity  of  the  Legs,  fuch  as  Swell¬ 
ings  and  Opprtfliom  of  the  N  rves, 
Horfes  are  let  blood  in  the  Toes 
With  the  Buttiice  or  Drawing-Iron. 

• 9 •  For  Colicks  and  fometimes  for 
me  Farcin,  the  Flank-veins  are 
open’d  with  a  fmall  Lance  made 
for  that ^ purpofe.  so.  For  blows 
2nd  Brains  in  the  Handles,  Blood 
is  drawn  with  Fleams  in  the  flat 
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of  the  Thighs,  if.  For  a  Fewer 
and  Purfinefs  they  bleed  with  a 
long  Lance  ia  the  Tail  or 
Dock. 

PASSADE,  a  Benevolence  or 
ALr§  given  to  poor  Pdf  angers.' 
Alfo  the  Manage,  Turn,  or  Co  11  He 
of  a  Horfe,  backward  and  for¬ 
ward  up  n  the  fame  Plot  of 
Ground. 

PASTE  FOR  BIRDS;  Birds 
are  fed  with  diners  things,  m 
may  be  feen  under  the  levers! 
Names  of  Singing- Birds,  bn:  this 
being  a  pretty  general  Food,  ic 
is  made  thus.*  lake  half  a  peck 
of  the  fineft  Horfe -beam  dry’d 
well,  which  grind  very  fine,  and 
boult  them  shro’  a  fine  Boulter, 
fuen  as  is  us’d  for  Wheat-meal  ,* 
or  take  fo  much  in  quantity  as  is 
convenient  for  the  turn,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  flock  of  Birds  that 
are  kept:  For  example,  Let  the 
Meal  be  two  pounds,  w.th  one 
of  the  beft  Srvtst-Almmds  blanch¬ 
ed,  which  afterwards  are  to  be 
very  carefully  beat  in  a  Mortar, 
rather  finer  than  thole  Almonds 
tint  are  ufd  for  Marcb-Viim  : 
Then  take  four  ounces  of  Frejh- 
butter,  without  Salt,  which  mu  ft 
be  put  into  a  Copper-pan  well 
Tinned  ;  mix  all  well  together 
and  fet  the  Pan  over  a  Charctall 
fife*  that  it  may  not  fmeil  of 
Siimak  *  continually  Birring  the 
MaL  while  it  ftagds  on  the  Fire, 
with  a  wooden  Spoon,  that  fo  it 
may  boil  by  degrees,  and  not 
burn-tot  Afterwards  take  four 
Yolks  of  Eggs,  and  a  little  Saffron, 
and  when  the  Baiter  is  all  incited 
having  feme  Virgins  ~  Honey  ready? 
drop  in  fo  much  by  degrees,  con¬ 
tinually  Birring  ir,  that  ah  the  In¬ 
gredients  msy  incorporate ;  that 
done,  take  a  Cullender  made,  with 
fuch  holts  as  will  let  the  whole 
Compound  pafs  j  which  fhould  be 
chin,  and  not  lie  in  Lump?,  and 
the  remainder  oi  the  Pajle  it  to 
Beg  be 
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be  beat  in  a  Mortar  again  $  if 
you  find  it  will  not  pafs  tho’ 
the  holes,  fee  ,it  upon  the  Fire 
to  boil  gently  again/  after  thar, 
try  to  force  it  thro’  the  Cullen¬ 
der,  till  it  come  in  Such  quantity 
sad  qoalcy  as  is  reqiilire  fo 
the  here  of  Birds  you  keep  .•  But 
it  there  ft  ill  re  min  fomc  of  the- 
Fafle  «th?t  would  not  pafs  thre!| 
the  Cullender,  fet  it  upon  tht 
Fire  to  boil  very  well,  and  mak 
a  farther  effay  to  force  it  al 
through,  fo  far  forth  as  it  ma) 

'  be  brought  to  a  juft  ctnfifien- 
cy.*  And  for  the  keeping  of  it, 
you  are  to  pour  Honey  above  * 
which  limey  muft  be  melted  fir  ft, 
and  a  little  clarifi :  el.  This  Pafte 
ruay  be  mixed  with  aoy  Bird  - 
Meat  whatever  ;  for  it  is  a  brave 
ftrengthning,  clean  ling  Diet;  and 
when  once  made-,  is  ready  at 
all  time?,  and  will  continue  good 
for  (even  or  eight  Months. 

_  P  A  STIR  N,  of  a  Uorfe  is  the 
diftance  between  the  Joint  of  tha 
Name,  and  the  Coronet  of  the 
Hoof.  This  Part  Hi  old  be  fhort 
efpedahy  in  rniddle-fiz’d  Horfcs, 
beca  ufe  long  Faflerut  are  weak 
and  cannot  id  well  endure  Tra 
ve! :  Some  have  them  fo  U  ns 
and  IkKib’c,  that  the  Horfe  in 1 
walking  aimoft  tou-clics  the  Ground 
with  them;  which  is  a  great  Im¬ 
perfection,  and  a  fign  of  little 
or  no  ftrength  ;  fuch  Horfes  net 
being  fit  for  any  kind  of  toil  or 
fatigue. 

PASTERN- JOINT  ,  the 
joint  next  a  Horfe’s  Foot  ;  which 
is  fa  id  to  be  Crowned,  when  with¬ 
out  being  gall’d  or  hurt,  there 
is  2  Swelling  round  it  beneath  the 
Skin,  io  form  of  a  Circle,  and 
about  half  the  breadth  of  cue’s 
Finger;  it  proceeds  fiotn  a  Hu¬ 
mour  gather’d  there  thro’  much 
Travel,  and  fhews  that  the  Hone's 
legs  have  been  too  much  us’d. 
Wren  the  F<jUrn«fcnt  Iwd.s  after 
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Travelling,  Chafe  it  every  Mora® 
ing  and  Evening,  with  a  mixture 
of  two  pare;  of  Brandy  anf  one 
of  Oil  of  Nuts,  well  fhaken  to¬ 
gether.  If  the  Swelling  be  targe, 
the  red  Homy-Cuarge  is  to  be  ap« 
ply’d  with  a  c  nvenhnr  B-tb;  and 
if  it  be  hard,  lay  on  a  utiifs  of 
Rue  boil’d  in  th'ck  VViac-  If  the 
Joints  are  gourded  for  want  of 
ExercFe,  bathe  them  very  hard 
with  a  Lye  made  of  two  piYts  of 
Afes  of  Vine  twigs,  and  ens  third 
of  Ajhes  of  Tartar,  Sometimes  thsre 
ar  f  s  a  Swelling  on  the  Bone  of 
the  Pajiern-Jo  nr,  a  little  towards 
one  fide,  about  half  the  bignefs  of 
a  Pigeon’s  Egg,  which  may  be 
cur’d  by  applying  a.  P^efolvent  Phi- 
tier  of  Gum  Ammoni&ck  d'ffolv*  d  in 
Vinegar,  god  bod’d  to  a  due  Con- 
filfency. 

PASTORAL  or  SHEPHERD - 
PEAR,  a  Fruit  of  the  ftnpe  and 
•i  grids  of  a  fbir  Buffering,  with 
a  bended  hoiiow-fet  S:a lk>  of  a 

mi  ’dling  length  and  chsekocfs ,  the 
sk'o  between  rough  and  fmooth, 
growrg  a  little  mo  iff  as  it  ripen  y 
ne  fide  is  yelkwffh  with  Ruifet- 
*PMi,  and  the  other  has  2  little 
oluih  of  Red:  Tis  an  icdifFe lent 
?ears  ripe  m  December  or  fiC »u- 
ry ,  the  Pulp  is  tender  and  the 
Juice  fomewhat  Rut. 

P  A  S  T  U  R  AGE,  Failure  or 
Paftun.  -ground. 

PASTURE,  Land  that  is 
neither  Me  Mow  nor  Ploughed,  but 
refer  v’d  for  the  te.ding  of  Gated; 
dfo  fuch  Fodder  or  Food  ;  alfo 
the  feeding  or  feeding-  Place  of 
Deer.  Pafhircs  end  Meadows  are 
fo  advantageous  to.  Husbandry,  that 
they  are  prcfejr'dby  many  to  Corn- 
lands,  upon  account  of  the  final  f 
Charge,  Tell  and  H  zard  that  at¬ 
tend  them  ,  and  in  regard  they 
lay  the  foundation  of  moil  of  the 
profit  that  arifes  irom  the  Arable 
or  Plough’d  Land  ;  by  reafon  of 
tlie  Duag  and  Manure  that  the 

Cattcl 
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Cartel  afford.  AH  Foregrounds' 
^re  of  three  forts,  i.  Vp4<tnd,  thu 
!*  fiich  as  lies  fo  high,  as  not  to 
he  over-flsw’d  by  Land-floods  or 
Risers.  2.  Bo%gy  or  Marjh-Uvdf, 
lying  near  Rivers  or  Fens.  3. 
Thofe  that  are  overflow’d  by  Sea- 
breaches. 

PEACH,  a  curious  Wall- fruit, 
whereof  there  are  federal  Ions , 
which  fha’I  be  reduced  under  thefe 
Heads.*  j.  The  Red  Alherge ,  5 

very  pretty  Peach,  fir  its  vinous 
and  rich  tafte ,  if  ripe  enough  ? 
oth“rwife  the  pmp  is  hard.*  It'*, 
much  like  in  b;gnefs  and  other- 
wife  to  a  j trhy  -  Pack  ,  but  fee  ms 
redder.  2.  The  AimBahU r,  which 
has  a!!  ?he  g  od  qualities  tint  can 
be  defir’d  in  this  Fruit  ,  being 
round,  large,  of  a  lovely  colour, 
wi*h  a  firm,  fine,  melt  eg  Pulp, 
fweet  and  furar’d  Juice,  vinous 
and  rich  Taft:,  remains  long, 
and  the  Tree  a  great  encreafer, 
its  Stone  but  fmall.*  But  the  Tree 
is  apt  to  drop  its  Fruit  when  half 
ripe  ;  to  prevent  which  ,  it  may 
be  pruned  and  cut  very  clofe.  3, 
The  Yellow  later  Admirable ,  which 
tho*  a  Malocoroon ,  yet  wholly 
refembles  the  Admirable  Peach,  both 
in  fknpe  anl  bignefs;  from  whuh 
ir.  diff  rs  in  the  yellow  colour  both 
of  its  skin  and  pulp  ;  they  are 
both  redder  i  n  the  Sunny  fi  e,  and 
this  is  of  a  good  tafte,  but  a  is  tie 
fubjeft  to  be  doughy.  4.  The 
white  Andille  is  fair,  flat,  and  pret¬ 
ty  good,  when  not  fufcrd  to  open 
too  much  upon  the  Trie.  <5.  The' 
Bell  Gardy  a  fair  Peach,  and  fomc- 
what  fooner  ripe  and  left  tm&ared 
with  red  on  the  inner  an  i  outer 
fide  than  the  Admirable  •  it\s  pulp 
a  little  more  yelh.wifh,  but  nor. 
quite  fo  rich  in  talfe  ;  yet  either 
for  bulk  or  figure  it  might  be  ta¬ 
ken  for  an  Admirabl  ,  but  produces 
not  fo  good  a  Tree  as  that.  6. 
The  Biurdine ,  an  extraordinary 
Fnflr,  thus*  noc  quite  fo  large  m 
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feme  that  have  been  mention'd  .• 
The  rew-planted  Trees  are  a  litt’c 
tedious  before  they  come  to  bear; 
but  when  they  once  begin,  they 
are  extremely  productive ,  which 
often  makes  the  Peaches  the  lefs 
for  it ;  but  if  about  Midfummer 
fome  of  them  be  taken  off,  and  a 
reafonable  mimblr  left  on,  they5!! 
grow  large  enough:  do  lock  on, 
they  are  the  mod  agreeable  Pea- 
ches  of  any,  and  their  infije  does 
not  come  (bore  of  what  it  appears 
outwardly.  The  forward  or 

white  Nutmeg-Peachy  in  French  * 
/’ Aoant  Pdchty  rip  11s  a  Month  be¬ 
fore  other  Peaches,  aid  is  ripe  at 
at  f he  very  beginning  of  July ,  5tis 
four,  roundiflt,  and  has  a  little 
teat  zt  the  end  ;  fo  very  pile,  that 
00  Sun  can  colour  it  red,  rho’  it 
fhins  on  it  newir  fo  clear:  The 
pulp  is  fine  enough*  but  inclinable 
to  be  doughy  •  and  is  void  of  that 
brisk  and  rich  tafie  moR  others 
have ;  being  fitter  for  Compotes 
or  Sweet •meah,  than  raw  :  It 
makes  no  handfoine  Tree,  and  is 
moR  of  any  pefter’d  with  Ants, 
8.  The  Goat-Peach,  in  French*  U 
Be1  e  CbrevYeufe ,  in  largencis,  good 
fhape,  (which  is  a  li  tie  iongifhj 
and  beauty  of  colour,  :s  fcaice 
iiffcribur  to  any  j  its  juice  it  al* 
fo  much  fugar’d  5  and  ’ds  a  great 
encreafer,  tho’  it  be  fonetmes 
doughy*  when  fufferM  to  be  too 
ripe  bn  the  Tree,  or  when  it 
grows  in  a  cold  rnoifi  Soil.  9. 
The  Italian  P each,  is  like  the  Pet- 
fiefy  (of  which  by  and  by  )  being 
nobis  in  bulk,  of  a  Lng  fti  figure, 
with  a  little  teat  at  the  end, of  a  fair 
deep  Carnation  coleur*  good  tafte, 
and  rijc  about  mid  Auguji .  to. 
Red  .A ifgdilm  or  Double  iProy- 
Peach,  is  rounl,  flat,  and  finking* 
cry  much  colour’d  with  Rea 
without,  and  pretty  much  within; 
the  Tree  apt  to  grow  cankery 
that  hinders  it  from  produ¬ 
cing  Dir  Fruit:  1  he  pulp  is  noc 
E  e  c  a  very 
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very  fine,  and  the  tafte  indifferent 
ii.  The  White  is  an  adm  nbk 
Fruit,  when  planted  in  a  good  Soil* 
but  much  fubjeef  to  be  injured  by 
Ants*,  there  is  but  one  fort  of 
them,  however  feme  have  thought 
there  were  two  ;  the  pulp  is  fine, 
the  juice  fwcet  and  fugar’d,  the 
tafte  rich,  no  red  about  the  Stone, 
and  the  Tress  they  produce  are 
goodly,  i?.  Minion  being  very 
large ,  very  red,  Satsen-  kinn9d  , 
and  round,  is  efteemed  the  eroft 
beautiful  of  Peaches  ,  ripe  11  the 
firfi  of  any  of  its  feafon;  it  has 
a  firm  and  very  melting  pulp,  and 
a  very  fault  Stone,  but  its  tafte 
Is  not  alwavs  thebeft,  being  fome- 
time?  a  litrle  flat  and  fain  .  13 

Nivet  or  Velvet-Peach,  is  a  _  fair 
large  Fruit,  finely  colour’d  wi.hin 
and  without,  with  a  very  good 
pulp,  and  juice,  and  fmali  S.on f5 
whole  Tree  is  a  great  bearer. 
aTis  cot  quite  fo  round  ns  the 
Minim  and  the  Admirable ,  bat 
niofUy  a  little  horned  and  ioagifh, 
growing  ripe  about  the  20th  of 
September.  1 4.  The  White  Pavey 
outwardly  is  the  fame  with  the 
White  Magdalen,  only  in  opening, 
It’s  found  to  be  a  Fancy,  vi ^ 
Cleaving  the  Scone.*  Its  pulp  is 
firm,  and  it  has  a  brisk  caffe 
when  full  ripe ;  bat  the  Red  of 
Pompons ,  or  monftroiis  Pt.vy,  is  ex¬ 
ceeding  large,  fometimes  12  or  14 
Inches  diameter,  and  of  a  lovely 
Red;  when  well  rip  n’d  ,  they 
arc  a  great  Ornament  to  a  Gar¬ 
den.  15.  The  Ptrfim  Peach  is  a 
wonderful  enereafer »  and  of  an 
admirable  tafte,  longiff,  and  fo 
is  its  Stone,  the  pulp  next  there¬ 
to  being  but  very  little  ting’d 
with  red  •  it  ripens  juft  after 
die  Goat-Peach,  and  a  little  before 
the  Jdm&able,  16.  The  Purple. 
Peach  is  fo  called  from  its  colour, 
being  of  a  browrs  dark- red,  which 
penetrates  much  into  the  pulp, 
that  is  of  a  very  vinous  tafte; 
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It’s  very  round,  and  indifferent 
large,  the  pulp  pretty  fine,  tafte 
r  ch  and  exquiiite,  and  its  Trees 
bear  in  great  abundance,  17  The 
Royal  Peachy  is  a  kind  of  an  Ad¬ 
mirable,  but  comes  later,  and  is 
of  a  darker -red  without,  and  a 
little  more  ring’d  with  red  near 
the  Stone  than  it,  otherwife 
’cii  every  way  like  it,  and  an  ex¬ 
cellent  Peach.  18.  The  Rofan  re- 
fembles  the  Bourein  in  fhape  and 
bulk,  and  differs  from  it  in  the 
colour  of  its  skin  and  pulp , 
which  in  this  laft  aie  yellow ; 
each  take  a  ftrong  tin&ure  of  red 
from  the  Sun  :  It’s  a  fruitful  and 
well  tailed  Peach ,  but  apt  to  grow 
doughy  wh  n  too  ripe.  19.  The 
Try- Peach,  is  a  very  gooa  little 
one,  but  not  fo  conftant  in 
bearing,  and'  h  extremely  liable 
to  be  De  ptfter’d.  with  Ants;  Its 
form  is  round,  with  a  little  *  teat 
at  the  end ;  the  colour  very  much 
ting'd  with  Red ;  the  Flower  pret- 
cy  large,  tho’  the  Tree  be  but 
fmal!.  20.  The  Hafling  or  forward 
Violet  is  an  excellent  Peach,  has  s 
moft  delicious  and  perfumed  pulp, 
a  noble  vinous  tafte  ;  the  only 
fault  being,  that  *cis  net  big  e- 
nough ;  2i.  The  later  Violet  or 

marbled  Peach ,  has  a  fo  a  vinous 
and  delicious  tafte  ,  and  when 
well  ripe;  exceeds  ail  the  reft  .* 
It  requires  much  heat,  is  a  little 
bigger  than  the  ordnary  Violet- 
Peach ,  and  not  fo  red,  tho’  its 
Violet  -  red  colour  gives  it  the 
name  of  Marble .  When  the  Au¬ 
tumn  proves  too  mcift  and  cold, 
it’s  apt  to  chop  and  burlf,  and 
not  to  ripen. 

The  beft  Peaches  for  Eating; 
are  the  odoriferous,  well  colour’d,, 
and  full  ripe,  fo  they  come  clear 
from  the  Stone.  22.  The  beft  ot 
all,  are  tbofe  called  the  Nutmeg- 
Peaches ;  they  are  good  for  the 
Stomach ,  and  make  the  Body 
ftippery  ;  thofe  that  come  char 

from  1 
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from  the  Stone,  and  that  are  ve¬ 
ry  ripe,  ought  to  be  eaten  before 
Dinner,  for  they  beget  an  Appe¬ 
tite  ;  but  old  and  odoriferous 
Wine  nuift  _  be  drunk  after  them* 
and  therefore  they  may  be  fteep- 
€d  in  Wine,  But  this  fort  of 
Fruit  looleni  the  Stomach,  begets 
Humours  that  are  quickly  petrified 
and  corrupted,  as  being  of  a  loft 
and  wat’ry  nature ;  from  whence 
they  do  alfo  breed  much  W;odi- 
nefs,  and  caufe  the  Dr»pfy.  For 
the  remedying  thereof.  Wine  muff 
be  drunk  after  them,  as  aforesaid; 
but  the  Nutmeg-Peaches  are  to  be 
eaten  after  Meals,  which  refreih 
and  feal  up  the  mouth  of  the 
Stomach,  as  the  dry  do  likewise ; 
and  thefe  laft  are  the  wholfomer. 
The  Kernels  alfo  are  very  good 
for  many  internal  Infirmities.  23 
As  for  what  they  call  the  Violet 
Biagnon ,  or  Ne&arine* Peach,  k  is  an 
admirable  Fruft,  when  it  comes 
to  fuch  maturity,  as  to  grow  a 
little  fhri veil’d  and  wrinkl’d  ;  the 
Pulp  is  pretty  tender,  or  at  leaf! 
not  hard,  reddifh  about  the  Stone, 
and  its  juice  and  taste  extremely 
delicious. 

There  are  many  other  f  ms  of 
Peaches  ;  as  the  Crown* Beach,  Double, 
hloffm  Peach,  Musl^Peach,  Man- 
Peach,  Hueen- Peach,  Quine  ..Peach, 
Grand  Carnation,  Vefpot ,  Jjf<  belli, 
K  man,  Savy ,  ecrtugal,  Bturdeaux, 
Rmbouiilet,  Verona,  Smyrna,  Pavia, 
Colrain  ,  Newington  Re  Mice  ,  Late 
Newington,  White  Monfisur ,  Bl  ody 
Monfitur  ;  which  la  ft  is  an  excel 
lent  Peach,  vet y  red  within  and 
without .*  The  Modem,  Morelia, 
Navarre,  Red  Peach;  that  art 
extraordinary  good  Fruit  ,  and 
come  clear  from  the  Stone.*  The 
Anindti ,  Arabian,  Eatoi,  Montau- 
ban,  Per  price,  Sion,  Vvedak,  Svpe>~ 
inteniant ,  Supreme,  &c.  molt  of 
them  very  choice  Fruit  ,  but  the 
the  Rieka  hats  lately  gain’d  the 
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Reputation  of  being  the  beft  of 
Peaches. 

PEACH-TREE;  Stocks ^  for 
this  Fruit,  are  railed  i.  either 
from  Peach- ft  ones  whereon  Peaches^ 
are  inoculated ;  which  Stocks  are 
fooa  ready,  and  the  Buds  char 

are  grafted  on  them  take  very 
fore;  but  they  are  ro  be  carefully 
and  tenderly  us’d  in  the  Removal, 
and  muft  not  be  expected  to  make 
Icng-ialiing  Trees  .*  Or  2,  they 
are  railed  from  Vlum-ftones,  which 
will  make  a  more  firm  and  dura¬ 
ble  Peach- tree,  fuch  as  will  bear 
Fruit  well,  and  therefore  this  iaft 
is  counted  the  belt  •  particularly, 
the  Scones  of  the  Wheat-plum, 
which  is  a  white  Plum  ripe  in  Au- 
gufi  5  or  die  the  Stones  of  the 
white  Pear-plum,  or  any  other 
good  white  Pium,  whofe  Tree  puts 
forth  large  Shoots  or  Branches. 
This  Tree  is  Cook  times  attacked 
by  Emmets  and  a  fmail  kind  of 
green  Rea?,  that  fallen  ofi  the 
long  Shoots,  or  (ojnetimes  on  the  . 
Leaves  and  fgoil  them  *  North- 
Eait  Winds  hkewife  blaft  their 
Shoot'*  and  fome  Springs,  snd  lo 
prove  deftrudtive  to  them. 

For  the  c  Tu  e  of  Peaches  and 
Mddarines,  vJdch  require  the  fame 
management,  take  the  following 
Rules,  i.  If  thefe  Trees  make  too 
roach  hafte  to  bear,  Ts  1  fsgn 
of  Wcaknds;  fo  that  they  muft 
be  order’d  accordingly,  by  plucking 
off  ad  or  molt  of  the  Bloffoms  or 
Fruit,  and  pruning  fliort.  a.Wheq 
a  Bead-  rec  is  over  vigorous  or 
luxuriant,  be  lure  to  cut  oft  whasc 
gueat  Wood  can  conveoienJy  be 
i  pa  red,  and  that  which  remains  is 
to  .be  lefc  the  lunger,  about  jo  or 
12  Inches  or  the  laid  Year’s  Shoot, 
oqc  forgetting  that  in  two  or  three 
Years  it  mult  be  entirely  cut  out, 
when  your  Well  can  be  o^herwftc 
farnifh’d  with  fmaftler  Wood.  3. 
Fruit-bcariog  Branches,  thus  may 
E  c.,jc  3 
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be  eafily  known  by  their  full  and 
fwelling  Buds,  are  not  generally 
to  be  fufter’d  above  five  or  fix 
Inches;  thefe  being  always  of  the 
weaker  fort,  and  of  the  preceding 
Years  Shoot.  4.  Due  care  is  to  be 
taken  to  cue  off  dll  dead  Wood, 
and  yellow  faplefs  Shoots;  for  that 
purpote  Tis  requisite  to  fUy  till 
the  hard  Frofts  are  over,  before 
vou  prune  a  Peach-tree ,  which 
fhould  be  done  with  a  fharp  Knife, 
o:  her  wife  firings  of  the  Bark  will 
be  left  behind  ;  and  indeed,  a  Pen¬ 
knife  is  hi  oft  proper  for  the  Fruit¬ 
bearing  Branches.  *5.  All  Autumt u 
(hoots  are  to  be  rejstkd  as  ufelcfs 
and  unprefi  able.  6.  Having  -thus 
form’d  and  crimm’d  your  Tree,  it 
only  remains,  to  thin  your  young 
Fruit,  where  more  than  two  grow  j 
together  in  a  Clufter  :  But  at  | 
Midfummers  the  Shcoti  are  to  be  | 
difcreetly  fhorten’d,  and  faften’dj 
£0  the  Wall ;  taking  care  to  tec  | 
the  Fruic  tee  the  Sun,  as  foon  asj 
it  is  partly  come  to  its  due  big- 
nefs,  which  will  give  it  its  proper 
beautiful  Colour  and  Ma  uricy.  y. 
The  JpricGck,  Tree  requires  the 
fame  managemeht  ,  except  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  its  bearing 
too  foor,  and  teat  is  is  fowewhat 
more  apt  to  run  into  Wood,  which 
therefore  miiH  be  particularly  ob- 
ferv’d  and  guarded  again#. 

PEACOCKS,  are  Birds  that 
fervs  more  to  delight  the  Eye, 
than  for  a  particular  profit ;  the 
heft  convenience  chat  redounds 
from  them,  is  that  they  cleante 
and  char  the  Yaid  from  venomous 
Creatures;  as  Snakes,  Adders,  Toads, 
Newts,  &c,  which  are  their  duly 
Food  .*  Whence  their  Ftefh  be¬ 
comes  very  unwholesome,  and  is 
us’d  at  great  Feafts  more  for  a 
Rarity  than  upon  any  other  ac- 
count,*  for  ’tis  certain,  roaft  one 
of  them  ever  fo  dry,  then  fet  it 
by,  and  look  on  it  the  next  day, 
and  it  will  Appear  blood-raw,  as 
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if  it  had  not  been  roafied  at  all 
*—  The  Hens  generally  lay  their 
Eggs  abroad  in  Hedges  and  Bufhes, 
where  the  Cock  cannot  find  th  m, 
who  will  other  wife  break  them ; 
as  icon  therefore  as  fhs  begins  to 
lay,  fepara  e  her  from  the  Cock, 
and  boufc  her  till  Ihe  lias  brought 
forth  her  young,  and  the  Coro- 
Q't  of  Fea  hers  begins  to  rife  ia 
their  Fore’hcad  ;  then  tu  o  them 
abroad,  and  the  Cock  will  cherlfti 
them,  but  not  before.  For  the 
Heos  fitting-lime,  it  is  juft  thirty 
day?,  and  then  any  fort  of  Grain 
with  Water  is  good  for  her  .•  Be¬ 
fore  the  Ch  ckeas  go  abroad,  let 
them  be  fed  with  frelh  green 
Cheefe,  and  Barley-meal  with  Wa¬ 
ter  >  and  afterwards  the  bam  vv  lj 
provide  tor  them.  I  he  belt  time 
to  fet  a  Peahen,  is  at  the  New 
Moon  5  and  if  Hen-eggs  are  fee 
among  ft  hers  file  will  nourifh  both 
equally:  The  Chickens  are  very 
tender,  and  the  teaft  cold  will  uil 
them  ;  therefore  let  them  not  go 
abroad,  but  when  the  Sun  fhines. 
As  to  the  feeding  of  Peacocks,  the 
labour  may  be  lav’d  ;  for  if  ih  y 
go  m  a  pLce  wheic  there  is  any 
Corn  (Erring,  they’ll  be  fare  to 
have  part;  and  their  Fleih  being 
Icldom  or  never  eaten,  tin.  re  needs 
00  care  fcc  taken  for  their  Buicu- 
iog.  However  the  young  ones  are 
laid  to  be  extraordinary  Meat  5  but 
then  they  Ihould  be  kept  up  ao.ut 
a  Month  bf  foie  they  aic  kll.’u ,  sod 
fed  wi  h  Corn,  not  iuftenng  ihem 
to  have  their  ulual  Food. 

PEAR,  a  well  known  Fruit, 
of  which  there  is  great  Vari-ty,  >0 
as  to  furnifh  the  Kitchen  and Tabic 
throughput  -  the  Year  wi.h  tfio 
rent  Spscies  ;  of  thefe  tome  ot  the 
chief  arc  ddenb’d  under  their  re- 
•petiive  Heads, 

PEA  R-A  P  P  L  E,  a  fice  plea- 
fam  fruit  of  a  rough  Goat,  buc 
the  Tree  is  no  good  Bearer. 

PEAR- 
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PEAR  GREENOR  ANGE, 
rOravge  Vert  i;i  French,  is  pretty 
big,  flat,  round,  and  hollow -ey*d, 
green* fringed  with  Carnation:  It’s 
pulp  is  fhort,  juice  fugar’d,  and 
particularly  perfumed  .•  ft  bears 
abundantly  in  a  Dwarf,  and  ripens 
is  AtJgufi* 

PEAR-  GREEN  -  SUGARED  s 
the  Name  defefibes  its  juice  and 
colour,  and  in  fhape  ti»  like  the 
Winter-  jhorn,  but  fmallcr;  the  pul  pis 
very  buttery,  and  tafte  agreeable  ; 
but  it  is  a  little  ftrong  towards  the 
Core ;  and  is  rip:  in  the  end  of  Octo¬ 
ber. 

PEAR  'M  AIN,  an  excellent 
Apple,  and  very  proper  for  Cider, 
of  two  or  three  forts;  the  larger 
is  more  pulpy,  but  does 'not  keep 
fb  well,  neither  is  the  Summer 
Pear-main  fb  good  as  the  Winter. 
one, 

PEA  R-M  A  I  N-R  U  S  SET,  a 
very  pleafant  Fruit  that  cootiuucs 
long  on  the  Tree  and  io  the  Confer/ 
story ;  it  partakes  both  of  the 
Ruffe  ting  and  Pear-main  in  colour 
god  taftc;  one  fide  bang  gene¬ 
rally  Ruffe  and  the  other  freak’d 
like  a  Pear -main. 

PEAR-  MUSKED  ORANGE  , 

P Cringe  Musquet  a  pretty  Rrge 
flat  Pear,  much  ringed  worh  red, 
a  lift'c  S  alk,  arid  Skin  ufually 
fpott«d  win  black  fpocs ;  the 
pulp  pieafant  enough,  ’but  a  little 
gritty:  Ids  ripe  the  begins  eg  of 
Anguft. 

PEA  R-S  K  !  N  L  E  S  S,  in  Fnnch 
la  Poire  fans  Peaut  call td  all  »  the 
RGB  ce  fijvocr  and  rC.tffy  .  ru  filer } 
h  longilh  fhape-d  ,  and  Ruflet- 
colour’d  ;  the  juice  being  fweet, 
pulp  tender,  a  good  ie.r,  aad 
if  fully  ripe  about  the  sorb  of 
July. 

PEAK-TAILED,  La  Groff i 
Hy.euc  in  Frtnck,  is  both  finny  and 
dry,  and  yet  cftcemed  by  fome,  be. 
cauie  much  perfumed  .•  Its  colour 
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is  yellowifh,  and  of  a  re  a  fan  aide 
blgnefy  being  ripe  in  OBober . 

PEA  R.T  R  EE  ;  this  will  pro  A 
per  in  Atony,  or  gravelly  Lands* 
where  Apple-trees  «fill  not  thrive^ 
nay  even  in  cough,  binding,  hun¬ 
gry  Clay,  It  is  a  goodlier  Tree 
in  a  Grove  dun  the  litter,  to 
(belter  a  Houle  or -a  Walk  from 
the  Summer's  Heat,  or  the  Winter's 
Cold,  and  h  far  more  failings  and 
farther,  for  the  quantity  of  ground 
it  covers,  it  bears  much  nw:e 
Frui:  than  the  Apple-tree,  by  rea¬ 
son  of  its  height:  There  is  no 
Tree  requires  an  exa£f  and  care¬ 
ful  management  fb  much  as  the 
Por,  which  io  free  and  rich  foils 
is  apt  to  be  ungovernable,  run¬ 
ning  altogether  into  Wood  and 
luxuriant  Branches :  It  h  com¬ 
monly  too  proud  for  a  Wa8  :  yes 
for  the  fake  of  that  noble  fruit 
which  fome  kinds  produce  in  fadi 
<*  Station  7  Tis  worth  while  to 
humble  and  krep  it  in  order  * 
^or  that  pur  pole  the  moft  vipe¬ 
rous  Branchts  may  be  plaflTd, 
acting  them  near  the  place  from 
whence  they  fhoor*  more  than 
had  through ;  which  eiFeGually 
checks  its  rignur,  and  conf. queritly 
renders  it  more  difpofed  to  put 
'°rth  weaker  Sh  ot?,  and  form 
hearing  Buns;  this  m<  rhod  of  Plslh* 
iag  ii  alifj  of  fmgular  tiff,  when 
you  would  prevent  bariennefs,  and 
have  only  an  awkward  Branch 
made  ufe  of  to  fill  the  Vacancy, 
Many  recommend  grafting  the 
‘Jegr  en  a  Quince-Rock,  which  in¬ 
deed  effectually  cures  too  great 
Growth  and  Luxuriancy,  and  may 
lor  a  time  anfwer  the  purpTe  of 
bearing  [prettily;  but  then  they 
are  nm  long-ltv’d,  neither  do.  they 
bear  inch  fair  large  Fruit,  hor 
make  Inch  bandiome  regular  Tree  „ 
as  thofe  grafted  on  a  Rear  llaika 
i  tie  bearing  Buds  of  a  Pear-tree 
may  bs  eafiiy  difticguilh’d,  asfoon 
K  £  e  4  as 
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mb  the  Lelvcs  are  off  in  November , 
as  being  much  falkr  and  more 
fweR’d  than  others,-  which  is  to 
be  carefully  minded,  that  you  do 
not  cut  them  off  in  the  Pruning. 
All  faife  Wood  or  WateHhoot? 
sre  to  be  taken  away,  which  are 
foon  difeern’d  in  regird  they  have 
Eyes  at  a  much  greater  difiance 
than  ordinary,  one  from  another; 
thefe  are  found  in  mod  vigorous 
Trees,  especially  Peaches :  Tile 
Cock-fpur9  that  is,  the  extremity 
of  the  laid  Year's  Pruning  is  alfo 
to  be  pared  off.  This  Tree  is  to 
be  manag’d  as  the  Peach  io  Sum¬ 
mer  ;  and  its  peculiar  Diftemper, 
when  planted  again#  a  Wall,  is 
that  the  Leaves  are  attacked  by  a 
fort  of  Infers  call’d  Tigers,  which 
flick  to  the  Ba<  k  of  them  and 
dry  them  up,  by  fucking  ail  their 
green  juices 5  the  other  kiad  of 
Pear-trees  a  e  fubjecl  to  the  Can¬ 
ker  and  Scabs. 

PEAR-WHITE-MUSKED,  ( or 
le  Biiwquet  Mufque  ot  the  French) 
Is  in  bignefs  pretty  near  the  Muj 
cat  Bolen ,  has  a  fine  skin  of  a 
pale  ydiowifh  colour,  a  little  ting’d 
with  red  on  die  Sunny-fidc;  the 
pulp  is  fume  what  firm,  and  not 
without  feme  earthy  and  flony 
flatter;  the  juice  very  fweet  and 
fugar’d,  and  the  Fruit  r;pe  in  the 
beginning  cf  -fuly , 

P  E  A  R  C  II,  a  Fifh  that  is  Hook- 
backed,  fame  whit  like  a  Hog,  and 
armed  with  Riff  Gr. flies,  and  his 
Sides  with  dry  thick  Scales;  being 
a  bold  Liter,  as  appears  by  his 
daring  to  advenrare  on  one  cf  his 
own  kind,  even  w  th  greater  cou¬ 
rage  than  the  Pike.  He  Spawns 
but  once  a  Year,  and  that  is  m 
February  or  March  ,  and  fcldom 
grows,  above  two  foot  Song;  and 
his  beft  time  cf  biting  is  when 
the  Spring  is  far  (pent.  Alfo  a  Rod 
to  meaSure  land  with.  See  Perch. 

PEA  R'C  H-F X  5  H  I  N  G  ;  the 
proper  Baficf,  arc  a  Minnow,  or 
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little  Frog,  but  a  Worm  called  a 
Brandling,  is  the  beft ;  you  may 
alfo  Angle  for  this  Fifh  with  Lob¬ 
worms,  Bobs*  Oak  worm?,  Gentles* 
Cokwort-worms  ,  Minnowdores  , 
Warp?,  and  Cod-baits.  If  you  row 
for  a  Pesrrfi  with  a  Minnow, 
which  of  all  Baits  yields  the  Left 
Spore  to  the  Angler,  it  rouft  be 
alive,  flicking  the  Hook  through 
the  upper  Lip  cr  back-Fin,  and 
let  him  fwim  above  Mid-water,  or 
feme  what  lower ;  for  which  cod, 
you  are  to  have  an  indifferent 
large  Hook,  with  a  Quill  on  your 
Line;  but  Lome  with  good  fuc- 
cefs  have  us’d  a  ftroag  Silk-Line  ; 
and  a  Hook  armed  with  Wire.* 
they  alfo  carry  with  them  alio- 
pot  of  about  two  quarts,  wherein 
they  keep  Minnows  or  Gudgerns 
alive,  the  Lid  of  which  is  fu  S  of 
little  holes,  fo  that  thy  can  give 
them  irdh  Wa  er  without  opening 
it  ;  2nd  this  ought  to  be  done 
every  quarter  of  an  hour,  left  they 
die. 

But  if  you  flh  with  a  Frog, 
you  muft  faften  the  Hook  through 
the  Skin  of  his  Leg,  toward  the 
upper  part  thereof;  and  as  the 
Pearch  is  nose  of  the  leather-mou¬ 
thed  Fdhcs,  when  he  bites,  give  him 
time  enough  to  pouch  his  Batt  ; 
and  ob  erve  that  the  beft  pkee  to 
filh  for  him,  is  in  the  turning  of 
the  Water  -  eddy  in  a  good  Gr  ;. 
vel-fcour  ,  where  you  ccn  .ot  fail 
of  them. 

PEARL,  Pin,  and  Web,  c r  any 
unnatural  Spot  or  thick  Film  o- 
ver  an  Horfe’s  Eye,  comes  !rcm 
fome  firoke  or  blow  given  him,  or 
Torn  defeent  of  the  Sire,  or  Dam  ; 
the  Pearl  being  known  by  a  little 
round,  thick,  white  Spor,  like  % 
Pearl,  from  which  it  basics  Name, 
growing  on  the  Sight  of  the  Eye  .* 
For  the  Cure,  fee  Blood (hoi ten  Eyes. 
Among  Hunters,  P sari  is  that  part 
of  a  Deer  s  Horn  which  is  about  the 
Burr. 

PEASE, 


PEA 

* 

PEiYSE,  are  the  chiefeft  of 
Pulfe  *  whereof  there  is  almoft  a 
different  kind  for  every  fort  of 
Land,  and  every  Seafon  ;  in  a 
ft  iff  fertile  Ground,  they  y  i :  1  d  a 
confiderable  Crop,  without  fuch 
frequent  fallowings  as  sother  Grains 
require ;  they  deftroy  the  Weeds, 
and  prepare  Land  for  afcer-Crops, 
fo  as  to  improve  and  not  im- 
poverifh  the  Soil.  Of  fuch  as  are 
planted  or  Town  in  ^Gardens,  the 
Hot-fpur  is  the  fpeediefi  of  any 
growth  ;  for  being  (own  about 
the  middle  of  May,  it  will  ia  a- 
bout  fix  weeks  return  into  your, 
Hands  dry  again  ;  or  if  iown  in 
February  or  March,  they’ll  roufe 
earlier  than  any  fort  (own  before 
Winter  .*  But  if  you  Low  them 
in  September,  and  can  by  Fenc  s 
of  Reed,  or  otherwife  5  defend 
them  from  extreme  Frofts,  you 
m  y  have  ripe  Pcafcods  in  May 
iollowirg.  Next  the  Sugar  -  pea* 
which  being  planted  in  April,  is 
ripe  about  Mtdfummer,  its  Cod 
are  very  crooked  and  ill-fhap’d, 
but  being  boil’d  with  the  unripe 
Peafe  in  them,  are  extraordina¬ 
ry  fweet  ;  The  great  inconre* 
Disney  j  hat  attends  them,  is, 
That  their  extraordinary  lw.ee- 
nefs  makes  them  liable  to  be 
devour’d  by  *Birds.  The  large, 
white  and  green  Hajiings  are 
tender,  and  not  to  be  fet  till 
the  Cold  is  ever,  and  then  noi 
very  thick  ,*  hr  they  fpread 
much  ,  and  mount  high ,  and 
therefore  requite  the  help  or 
tall  Sticks.  Bellies  which],  there 
is  another  very  large,  gray,  and 
extraordinary  fweet  Pea,  {that  is 
but  lately  propagated,  anddeferves 
a  large  Bed  in  your  Kitchen-Gar 
den. 

They  thrive  in  a  warm  and 
light  Soil  ;  if  it  be  rich,  the 
Peafe  are  the  fairer  ,*  bur  it  lean, 
they  are  the  more  early,  and 
fpeni  better  ,  efpccially  when 
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|dry  :  Some  fow  them  at  rats* 
idem,  as  they  do  Coro,  but  that 
is  no  proper  means  at  all  ; 
others  fet  them  in  ranges,  with 
a  Dibble  or  Setting  ft  ick,  at  a 
convenient  diftaoce,  which  is  a 
very  good  way  both  for  the 
Paving  of  the  Peafe,  and  to  give 
liberty  to  pa's  between  them,  for 
the  Hoiag,  Gathering,  &c.  But 
that  which  is  mold  us’d ,  and 
bdf  opproved  of,  is  the  Hoiog 
of  them  in,  which  makes  a  quick 
riddance  of  the  work,  and  co¬ 
vers  all  at  a  certain  depth  , 
and  will  not  harden  nor  fadden 
the  Ground ,  as  Petting  does. 
If  the  Mould  between  them  be 
kept  bare  ,  they’ll  ripen  the 
loo,  er,  by  the  reflexion  of  the 
Sun  ,*  and  if  you  can  furoifh 
them  wi'h  ft' cks  to  climb  on,  they 
will  yield  a  great  encreafe.  This 
Grain  being  o  dersd  as  Barley  is 
ia  Malting,  to  fprout  well ;  then 
beaten  (mall  ,  and  put  into  a 
V;  (Tel,  flopped  with  a  Bung 
and  Rag,  will  ferment ;  and  af¬ 
ter  two,  three,  or  four  Months, 
if  Di Ril’d,  will  yield  very  ftrong 
Spirits.  * 

For  the  management  of  Peafe 
in  the  field ,  ta ke  the  follow¬ 
ing  dlffcryatiom  :  The  commas! 
fort  of  white  Pea  do .s  bed  in 
a  light  Soil  that  is  fomewhat 
rich  ;  if  the  Land  be  in  any- 
wife  blndirg,  they  do  bed  Town 
with  a  broad  Cad  ,  and  only 
harrow’d  in  j  the  mo'ft  proper 
cane  for  fowing  ih.rr,  is  abauc 
the  middle  or  lat  er  end  of  A* 
pri! ,  allowing  three  Bufhcls  to  an 
Acre.  Gray  Peafe  are  generally 
Town  under  Furrow,  and  delight 
moft  in  a  cold  moiit  Clay  j  the 
common  Allowance  tor  Seen  is  two 
Bufhels  to  an  Acre,  and  the  ufu- 
al  time  of  (owing  them  is  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  %  In  Oscforajt.ire,  the  Henley 
Gray  and  the  % td-jhank  Pens,  are 
counted  the  bell  tor  Ground  new- 

broke 
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broke  up,  the  Vale-gray  for  firong 
Land,  the  HxmflnY&Kfids  for  isew- 
chalked  Lands,  the  frnall  Raff-ripe 
Pea  lor  poor  gravelly  Ground, "nd 
the  Ctifwtld  -  Pea  for  four  Lard. 
When  Peafe  are  brought  into  the 
Granary  ^  is  molt  expedient  to 
lay  them  in  thick  Heaps  or  in 
Binns  to  preferve  them  mosft  the 
longer  ;  iince  the  fprending  ;of 
them  thin  on  a  Floor  dries  them 
to  foor,  and  takes  away  much  of 
their  fwcctnefs  and  Virtue  .*  But 
the  belt  method  for  keeping  thole 
you  deiign  for  your  own  fpendiug 
is  to  thrafh  them  as  there  is  cc 
cafion  for  the  r  u!e,  or  to  put 
them  into  dole  Casks  and  Head 
them  up0 

LEASE-EVERLASTING 
a  p  ant  that  is  eafily  propaga* 
tedj  and  in  good  Land  thrives 
exceedingly.  Its  Ruots  yields  year¬ 
ly  a  great,  burden  if  excellent 
Provender  for  Horfes  .*  They  aie 
to  be  Town  early  in  the  S.  ring, 
on  digged  Ground  in  rows,  and 
io  l  bowed  in  the  Intervals  be¬ 
tween  the  Seed  *  for  Ce  Seed 
is  long  in  coming  up  .*  No  pro¬ 
fit  the  fiift  Year,  but  care  aid 
pans  to  preftrve  rhem  Torn  Weed-; 
yet  the  fuccccding  Yeats  wih 
recompence  you  abundantly.  Some 
fow  thde  Peafe  firft  on  a  final] 
Bed,  and  next  Year  remove 

them  into  Ground  new.  Drift'd 
with  Plough  cr  Spad  ,  ind  plant 
t  d  at  about  twelve  or  e;ghtet  n 
Incher,  fo  as  they  may  be  c& 
lily  Weeded,  or  IJo:d. 

Peafe  beget  good  ri  cirri  fhmeir, 
and  are  not  fo  uiady,  or  ab 
flerfhe  as  Beans,  and  cherefo.t 

rot  fo  eafily  tvacuaied  iut  of 
the  Body,  but  boiling  Bern  w  th 
them,  they  lofcu  it  •  However 

the’  frdh ,  or  green  Peafe  are 
very  agreeable  to  ti  e  Tafte,  ltir 
up  the  appetite,  fee.  yet  they 

beget  Windnefs,  and  being  eaten 
with  their  Cods,  arc  Laxative, 
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and  hard  to  dige  ft  •  but  their 
inconveniences  may  be  remedied , 
by  boiling  them  with  Salt,  and 
good  ftcre  of  Oil,  afterwards 
iprinkling  Pepper  on  them ,  O- 

range-juice  ^  0V.  —— - As  for 

Saiicting,  the  Pods  of  the  Sugat- 
Peafe  when  full  they  begin  to 
appear,  with  the  Hu  k  and  Ten- 
drels,  afford  a  pretty  Acid,  or 
(harp  Tafte,  and  make  up  our 
SaOet-C  ompound,  as  do  thofe  [of 
Hops  and  of  the  Vine. 

PECK,  an  Englifb  dry  Mea- 
fure  containing  two  Gallons ;  the 
fourth  pare  of  a  Bufhel,  or  the 
fifth  pare  in  Wattr-jneafure, 

PEELING,  a  lifting  an 
Apple  that  makes  admirable  Cider, 
and  agrees  well  wi  h  this  Climate ; 
the  T  ree  be  ng  a  good  Bearer. 

PELL  AGE,  a  Cuftom  or 
Duty  paid  for  Pelts  or  Skies  of 
Leather. 

PELL  I  TORY,  or  Double- 
P hermits ,  a  Plant  that  has  tail 
(lender  Stalks ,  long  ,  narrow  , 
green  Leaves,  and  many  white 
Flowers  at  the  top  of  the  Stakj 
the  Roots  being  white,  long  Strings, 
fpringing  in  civers  places,  where¬ 
by  they  are  very  ape  to  be  cn- 
creafed. 

PbLT,  the  Skin  of  a  Beafr.- 
In  Fapomy,  the  i^arcafs  of  &ny 
Fowl  di  fine  inher'd. 

T  E  L  T  -  VV  UOLI,  Wool! 
pull’d  oft  bom  the  Pelt  or  Sicia 
of  £  dead  SSncp. 

P  E  M  b  R  (9  KJP  S  H 1  R  E  .  g 
maritime  County  of  South  -  *Va!sst 
bounded  on  the  South  and  Weft 
by  tne  Sea,  on  tire  NcrJi  by 

iCardiga^jbite  ,  and  on  the  Eaft  by 
iCarmanhniJb  re  1c  contains  420000 
Acres  of'  Groi  nu,  and  about  4520 
Houles,  aod  is  the  moft  Fruit¬ 
ful  County  of  Soutb-Wxks,  jedd¬ 
ing  plenty  both  of  Corn  and 

Caitci  ,*  its  A.r  alfo  being  good 
land  temperate  .*  *Ti$  alfo  diffin- 

iguifh’d  from  the  reft  by  its  Icnd- 
i  '  ing 


ing  three  Members  to  Parliament, 
One  Cor  the  Shire,  one 
for  Pembroke ,  and  soother  for 
Haver  ford-  Weft. 

P  E  N  and  PEN-STOC  X,  Set 
Biy  or  Pen. 

PENDANT  FEATHERS 

£  in  Falconry  )  thofe  Feathers  that 
grow  behind  the  Thighs  of  an 
Hawk. 

PENDANTS,  C  among  Fh- 
rifts  )  a  kind  of  S  ed  »  fuch  as 
are  on  Threads  or  Chives  in  the 
middle  of  Tulips  and  Lilliss. 
See  Cbfvsr. 

P  ENDULQUS  ,  hanging 
down,  dangling. 

P ENdULQUS -heads  • 
thus  Botinijls  cal]  tho  e  Flowers 
that  har-g  downwards,  the  5>a!k 
noc  being  able  to  ft  and  up  - 

■jr  j<7  ^ 

PEN  N  Y-R  Q  Y  A  L  ,  a  com 
man  plant  in  every  Kitchen  Gar¬ 
den,  propagated  from  Slips  or 
E  arches  fet  in  April. 

P  E  N  N  Y  W  E  I  G  H  T  ;  this 
coshfts  of  24  Grains  ,  in  iftoy- 
W eight  s  each  Grain  weighing  1 
Grain  of  Wheat  gathered  out  of 
tbs  middle  oif  the  Ear ,  wet) 
dry’d  ;  of  thefe  20  make  an 
Ounce  Toy.  A  Penny -weight  of 
Go  d-rSuliiori  is  worth  4  Shillings, 
and  of  Silver  -  Bullion  three  Pence, 

PEONY  or  Pi  ON  Y,  a  plans 
of  two  Sexes,  Male  and  Female; 
the  firft  being  Angle,  and  known 
by  its  Leaves  com  ng  cordfant  y 
whole  without  any  dwiiioo  ,  its 
Root  long  and  round,  and  the 
Flower  of  a  purplifh  red  ;  the 
Females  often  bearing  Angle,  © 
thers  doable ;  the  Leaves  of  all 
are  divined  on  the  edges  ,  the 
Roots  more  tuberous  ,  growing 
in  clcdi,  with  many  round  pea¬ 
ces  faften’d  to  them  with  (mai¬ 
ler  Strings.  Of  the  befi  double 
ones,  there  are  feveral  forts  .*  1. 
The  dmbls  purple  Pes?if »  Lowlier 
is  all  its  parts  than  the  common 


red  One,  the  Leaves  of  a  whi¬ 
ter  green,  thofe  of  the  Flower* 
are  of  a  bright  Colour  and  loon 
fell.  2,  The  double  Citm&lim  Pe~ 
cm},  of  a  bright  fhining  Carnati¬ 
on-colour,  at  the  fir  ft  openiog, 
but  daily  grows  pder,  till  aim  off 
white  \  the  L  eaves  never  fa!!, 
but  wither  on  the  Stalk  3,  The 
double  blufh  or  white  Peony,  large 
flowered,  and  at  firft  opening  , 
c injur’d  with  a  Lyhc  b.ufK  bat: 

«  yj  ^ 

w  a  few  days  turns  perfect 
white,  and  co  t  ones  fo  long  be¬ 
fore  it  decays,  and  then  withers 
on  the  Su.k ,  and  is  the  beft 
yet  come  to  our  kaowletge,  4. 
The  double  ft  ripe!  Peonjy  mat  is 
fmadtr  than  the  lift  in  all  its 

paces  ;  the  FI  wer  of  a  floe  red  , 
Striped  wi  h  white,  la  its  long,  and 
Cafb  no  L  af 

Ail  thefe  flower  in  the  Month 
of  M*y9  are  hardy  Plantif,  and 
induce  long  in  the  Ground  with¬ 
out  ft  in  log  ;  October  is  the  only 
tune  to  remove  them  ;  and  of 

dtefe  Routs,  none  will  grow,' but 
fudi  as  have  fprouts  or  buns  as 
the  cud,  or  rather  top  of  ihemj 
but  of  this  fore  every  piece  will 
grow.  The  double  ones  fome  years 
oring  Seeds  to  perfection,  which 
being  Lowed  very  thin  hi  Sep¬ 
tember  ,  where  th.y  may  ftand 
un removed  in  tnu  Ground  for 
two  years ,  may  produce  new 
Varieties. 

P  E  P  P  E  R  ,  an  Indian  Spice 
that  is  hot  add  dry  in  an  high 
degree,  of  ari  a p, -roved  Virtue 
agamit  all  Flatulency’,  proceed-* 
iug  from  cold  and  phlegniauck 
Confticut  on;  9  and  generally  all 
Crudities  wiiatfocvcr  *  and  there® 
fore  of  univerll  ue,  to  con  eft 
and  temper  the  cooler  Herbs, aud 
fuch  as  abuund  in  moifture.  Its 
a  never-to-be-omitted  I'ngred  enc 
m  SaUcts ,  provided  it  be  not 
beaten  too  Quail,  £  as  often  we 
find  it  )  to  an  almoli  impalpa¬ 
ble 
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Wc  Daft,  which  is  very  perni¬ 
cious,  and  frequently  Bricks  in 
die  folds  of  the  Stomach,  where 
inftead  of  promoting  Concc&iorj 
SC  often  caufes  a  pfin  se  the 
Heart*  and  tires-  the  Blood.  If 
fhouid  therefore  be  grofiy  bruifed 
only.  The  Indian  Gipficum,  tho’ 
fuperlatively  hot  gad  burning, yet 
is  eateo  by  the  Africans  with 
Salt  and  Vinegar ,  by  it  felf,  as 
2n  ufusl  Condiment  •  but  it 
would  be  of  dangerous  confe¬ 
rence  with  us,  being  fo  much 
more  of  aa  acrimom  as  and  bi¬ 
ting  quality,  which  by  art  and 
mixture  is  notwkhftanding  ren¬ 
der’d  not  only  fafe ,  but  very 
agreeable  in  cur  Salic t-  But  a  > 
proper  way  to  order  it ,  is  to 
take  the  pods  and  dry  them  ve- ! 
ry  well  in  a  pan  •  and  when, 
they  are  become  fufficicaytly  hard 
cue  them  into  ibnall  p'cees,  an J 
ftamp  them  in  a  Mortar  to  dull; 
to  every  ounce  thereof,  add  a. 
pound  of  Wheat-flower,  ferment 
cd  with  a  little  Leaven  ;  knead 
and  make  it  into  Cakes  or  Loaves 
cut  long-wife  io  the  fliapes  of  a 


length 
Acre  .* 
a  half, 
luring 


snd  4  in  Breadth  make  an 
It  contains  1 6  Foot  and 
and  1 8  Foot  in  the  mea- 
of  Coppice  -  woods  .*  Bat 
feverai  Counties  differ  herein ;  as 
in  St&ffordfhire  24  Foot,  in  the 
Foreft  of  Sberward  21  Foot  go 
to  the  Perch,  the  Foot  there 
being  18  Inches  long  ;  the  mea- 
furc  of  which  Foot  was  marked 
on  the  Chancel- wall  of  Eiovftorv  * 
and  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mary 
in  Nottingham  ;  in  Herefordfnire% 
a  Perch  of  Walling  is  16  Foot 
and  an  half,  a  Perch  of  Ditching 
21  Foot  ;  a  pole  of  buro.bsac  or 
denffiired  Ground  is  12  Foot,  of 
i  Wot  d  2 1  Foot. 

PERENNIAL;  continuing 
,  foiling  „•  Perennial  Leave  s9 
a  Term  us’d  by  Herbalijls  for 
Rich  Leaves  as  laft  all  the  Year. 


PERFUMES  ;  thofc  here 
meant,  are  fuch  as  are  oecelfary 
to  be  applied  to  Llorfes*  in  cafes 
of  Colds ,  Glanders ,  Khaims ,  Mum% 

elide 


P«?zs%  Catarrhs ,  &c.  for 


j  * 

are  not  only  eiT'Ctual  to  break  a 

Cold,  but  d  ffipate  congealed  Hu- 

...  .  } 

u  * 


Naples* Bisket  .*  Bake  thefe  a  fe-imotTa  which  annoy  the  Hra 
cond  time,  till  they  are  ftonc-l Brain,  and  Stomach  of  the  Horie, 
Laid  ;  pound  them  again  as  be-l^ud  fometimts  expel,  and  cauls 
fore,  a»d  fearce  the  Powder  thro’  Mm  to  vent  at  his  Nofe  and 
a  fine  Sieve  for  a  very  proper !  Mouth,  much  filth  and  corruption 
in  Read  of  common !  chat  iiop>  clog,  and  pefter  Lis 


fea  Toning  , 


Walking 


Pepper*  But  the  green  Hu  ks  or 
firft  peeping  buds  of  the 
nur-trefj  dried  to  Powder  # 
for  Pepper  in  fome  places,  and 
fo  alio  do  Nlyrth -tier  vies, 

P  E  R  A  M  B  U  L  A  T  I  O  N 
thro’  cr  about  .* 
rambulaiion  of  a  Ferefl ,  i » 
iurveying  or  walking  about 
fostf9  by  jeRias  or  other  Of¬ 
ficers  thereto  appoin  ed,  in  order 
to  fet  down  the  Limits  or  Bounds 
of  if. 

PERCH  or  PEARCH,  a 
a  Red  or  Po’e  with  which  Land 
h  meafur’d  ,*  of  which  40  in 


Head  and  Body  ; 
Wall- 1  dry  up  many  bad 
ferve 


and  fometimes 
Humours  that 
arc  engender'd  in  the  Head  and 
Brain  :  The  Ingredients  of  fich 
Pet  fumes  ate  many  ;  b.,  t  the 

belt  of  all,  is  to  take  Glib&nitm  , 
Surjx ,  Benjimin  y  and  Prankin- 
fence  t  bruifed  grdly  together,  and 
Brewed  upon  a  Chafing-dilh  of 
Coals,  and  let  the  Horfc  re¬ 
ceive  the  Smcak  of  it  up  Ins  No" 
Brils,  thro’  a  tunnel,  that  will 
bring  sway  abundance  ol  tough 
Matter  reduc’d  to  Water  frem  the 
Head  and  Brain  ;  iufomuch  tl  at 
it  will  be  ahneft  ready  to  extio«j 

guiffi 
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guifh  the  Fire  .•  This  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  comforter  of  the  Brain  > 
brings  great  ehearfalaefs  to  the 
Heatt,  and  enlivens  the  whole 
Body.  2.  Take  Betony  ,  Ver- 
<e  vim  ,  Mug-wort  ,  Speed-well  , 
<c  Balm,  Wormwood,  Scabious,  A- 
Agrimony,  Mint,  &yjfop9  and 
6e  Sggc  ;  Barn  thefe  in  a  Chafing- 
difh ,  and  putting  a  Bag  with  a 
hole  in  it  about  the  Horfc’s  Head* 
make  him  receive  the  Smoak 
into  his  Noftrils  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour*  which  will  expel  a* 
bundance  of  Matter.  The  wild 
Vine  that  grows  in  the  Hed¬ 
ges,  called  bil  k  Briony ,  fl  ced 
final!  while  it  is  green,  and  af¬ 
terwards  beaten ,  cafts  forth  a 
fmell  that  will  make  a  Horfe 
void  Matter. 

PER1PLOCA,  a  Plant 
that  twifts  it  felf  about  a  Pole 
like  a  Hop,  and  lives  over  the 
Winter  ;  it  is  increafed  by 
Layers,  and  Yearly  puts  forth 
final!  blew  Bioffoms. 

P  E  R.  R  Y  ?  a  Drink  made  of 
Pears  ;  the  be  ft  fort  for  this 
ufe,  are  fiich  as  are  not  fit  to 
be  eaten ,  bat  fo  harfh  ,  that! 


P  E  Rl 

Swine  will  not  eat’,  nny ,  hardly 
fmell  to  them,  the  fitter  to  be 
planted  in  Hedge-rowr,  &c.  The 
Bosb§rry  pear,  Rorft-pear ,  Bareland- 
pear,  and  Choik pear,  are  thofe 
that  bear  {.he  name  of  the  beft  for 
this  purpofe  ;  and  the  redder 

they  are,  the  more  to  be  pre¬ 

ferred,  fFor  the  meth  ’d  of  making 
this  Liquor,  it’s  the  very  fame 

as  that  of  Cider,  only  it  mult 
be  noted,  that  the  Pears  fhould 
be  very  ripe  before  they  arc  ground; 
and  ’tis  advifed  by  fome  ,  to 
mix  Crabs  among  the  Tears  of 
weakcll  Juice,  to  mend  the  Li- 
quor. 

PERSIAN  WHEEL,  an 
Iogiae  invented  to  raife  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  Water  fufficient  for  over¬ 
flowing  Lands  that  border  oa  the 
Banks  of  Rivers ,  wnere  the 
Streams  lye  fo  low,  as  to  be 
incapable  of  doing  it.  This  Wheel 
may  be  made  of  soy  fize  at  plea- 
fiire,  according  to  what  height 
you  would  have  the  Water  con¬ 
vey’d  ,  and  the  flrength  of  the 
Stream  that  gives  motion  to  the 
Engine. 


( 
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At  a  a  a  &c.  arc  feveral  Boxes 
let  round  die  Wheel  that  turns 
this  Engine*  and  raifes  the  Water  *, 
at  Fig.  z  the  Boxes  are  rc 
pretested  open,  the  dac  (ides  of 
which  are  directed  againil  the 
Stream  :  C  fhews  the  fide  that 
dips  into  the  Water,  and  at 
D  is  the  place  where  the  Wa¬ 
ter  runs  cut ,  when  the  Wheel 
come  to  the  height  of  E  ;  at 
which  pi  res  is  a  Trough  ;t 
F,  to  cany  the  Water  off.  Set 
IV&sd  for  draining  Lands, 

Another  fort  of  Per  fun  Wheel 
is  made  after  the  manner  of 
an  under  (hot  Mill,  with  a  dou¬ 


ble  Rirg ,  into  wliich  are  let 
two  Pins  whereon  the  Floats  are 
faften’d  ,  whih  are  made  hol¬ 
low  •  the  half  that  is  mod  re¬ 
mote  from  the  Wheel,  holds  that 
Water  wb  ch  is  taken  in  at  the 
open  place,  above  the  middle 
of  the  back  of  the  Float,  and 
as  the  Wheel  goes  round,  and 
the  Float  laden  with  water  tifes, 
fo  the  Water  by  degrees  tends 
tow  rds  that  part  of  the  Float 
which  is  next  the  Wheel  ;  As 
rhe  Float  furmotints  the  Ciftero  or 
Receiver,  the  Water  difeharges 
it  felf  into  it,  every  Float  tuc- 
ceedmg  ore  another ,  and  em. 

paying 
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tying  it  Tclf  into  the  Receiver;  To;  srife  out  of  che  Earth  after 
that  if  one  Flost  contain  great  and  bafty  Floods  ;  or  by 
Gallon  of  Water,  and  there  be;  coming  into  fenny  and  Marih 
thirty  Floats  on  the  Whcll  at;  Ground,  that  has  always  been 
one  motion  round,  it  delivers  thir-1  bred  in  pure  an. I  wholfome  Air. 
ty  Gallons  of  Water  into  the.  1  he  fig  ns  to  kn  m  it  are,  ic  will 
Ciflern.  Such  a  Wheel  may  be]  come  ludd’My  upon  him  ;  bat 
about  fifteen  Foot  Diame  cr,  ami  alter  three  Or  four  days  drooping, 
the  Floats  at  eighteen  inches  d  -j  he’d  fvvdl  under  the  roots  of  his 
ftasce  ;  fo  as  to  throw  out j  Eirs,  like  the  fwdting  of  Veins, 
the  Water  eLv^n  or  twelve  Foot  j  and  under  the  Cawl  ;  and  the  Tu- 
abnve  the  level  of  your  Stream ;  j  nioar  through  its  malignancy  fpreads  * 
the  Wheel  will  go  four  times  round  |  up  to  his  Chs*k«,  and  become* 
in  one  Minute  ,  and  carry  up  very  hard  :  Then  the  Horfc  will 
about  120  Hogsheads  of  Water  foriake  his  Meat,  and  be  very 
in  an  Hoar,  on!y  by  penning  or  fleepy,  hanging  down  his  Head 
Hopping  an  ordinary  Current  :  in  the  Manger  ;  his  Eyes  yd-* 


This  Engine  w  11  very  well  Wa- 


lowifh,  his  Breath  Hnrf*  very 


ter  thirty  or  forty  Acres  of  Land;  hot,  and  o  Ten  live  ;  and  fometimes 
it  works  court,  ntly,  and  will  lift  a  Carbuncle  or  Boil  as  big  as  a 
many  Years  without  Repairs  ,  5  Goose-egg,  will  break  out  in  his 
fo  that  ic  Hands  not  ftill,  the  j  Groin,  and  his  Stones  w.ll  lung 
one  fide  drying  and  growing  limp  and  fligging,  but  nor  always: 
lighter  than  the  ether  ;  and]  If  he  cannot  be  recovered  but  dies, 

the  flower  the  mo. ion  is,  the  j  bury  him  very  deep,*  that  no  fcenc 

'  if  partible,  may  remain  fr^m  him 
to  infeft  i  he  reft- 

There  are  many  things  in  ge- 

piid  for  the  weighing  of  Mer-j  ner  1  very  good  tor  this  Diftemper; 

chmdiz  s  or  Wares.  wherein  you  muft  by  no  means* 

PES  ATE,  is  when  a  man- 1  blood  your  Horfc,  for  that  will 

ag*d.  Horfe  riles  handiomcly  before!  certainly  kill  him;  and  to  pre- 

and  upon  his  Hanchcs,  and  aelferve  him  from  the  Infe&ion  if 


better  the  Water  is  delive  - 

red. 

PES  AGE,  a  Cnfiorn  or  Duty 


the  fame  time  b  no’s  his  Fore-legs 
up  to  his  B  dy  .*  This  is  fo 
ncccffiry  an  Ad  ton,  that  urrtcfs  a 
Horfe  can  do  ic  prrfecdiy?  he  will 
never  go  well  in  any  Air  ;  *yet 
he  Ihoufd  not  be  taught  ic  ai 
the  firft  Riding  ,  t e fore  he  is 
pretty  far  id  vane  M  in  the  Manage 
and  render'd  obedient  to  the  Hand 
and  Heels. 

PESTILEN  C  E  ,  other  wife 
called  the  Plague ,  Murrain  ,  «.  r 

Garget ,  n  a  very  Infc&ious  D  f- 
eafe  ’-y  and  comes  to  Horfes, 
fometimes  by  over  hard  Riding  or 
Labour,  to  h  t  the  Bealt  is  fur- 
feired  ;  fometimes  alfo  by  the 
Coitf  aget  ufnefs  of  the  Air,  and 
trjf  Vapours  and  Exhalations  that 


you  can,  cis  preicribed  to  anoint 
lis  Nole  with  Vinegar,  wherein 
Alfa  fetid  a  has  been  fteeped  ;  bat 
i  articula?  iy  for  the  Cure,  i .  take 
Devil-bit,  GuKp  wder,  Snake-weed, 
Angelica,  Bay  •  berries ,  the  Root 
Me^ntii,  and  Elecampane,  all  bea¬ 
ten  to  powder,  and  give  h  him 
two  Mornings  together  ;  about 
three  ounces  of  all  of  them  is  e~ 
nough.  2.  Others  give  him  two 
fpQonfulU  of  Diapsnte  with  a  pint 
of  White  -  wine ,  or  a  qu^rt*  of 
firong  Beer  fw  cccnd  with  Trea¬ 
cle. 

The  fame  Di  Bern  per  is  alfo  In¬ 
cident  to  Swine,  and  is  known  by 
their  farting  and  mortality;  far 
the  cur  mg  whereof,  take  Bins- 

Dmg, 
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t)ung,  and  boiled  in  Liver .  wort, 
with  a  little  Red-0  aker  and  give  it 
the  Beaft  in  warm  Water. 

Neither  are  Goats  exempted 
from  this  Evil  ;  fo  that  as  Poor 
as  yen  fee  <  ne  or  two  th  in 
takas  therewith,  ail  the  reft  spufi 
be  im media  ely  blooded,  and  yon 
m u ft  not  Jet  them  fee  d  a  1  the 
day,  hut  four  Hours  only,  keep¬ 
ing  them  coe  up  in  a  Pen,  or 
the  like,  and  fo  fee  if  any  other 
grow  ft  ,k  ;  then  Vs  proper  to 
give  them  Rufhss,  ^eeds,  as  alfo 
the  Roots  of  Whitethorn ,  well 
beaten  with  an  Iron-peftfe,  and 
mixt  with  Ram  water,  without  giv¬ 
ing  them  any  other  thing  to  dunk 

P  H  ANT  AS  Y-  if  an  Ox,  or 
other  Bra  ft  have  this  Diftempcr 
upon  him,  he  will  fh  ke  much, 
quiver  in  the  Flanks,  and  past; 
the  Cure  is,  to  give  him  form 
R  unnet  ,  Soat  and  Chamber- Lp 
irax  d  together. 

PHEASANT  ;  to  judge  a- 
right  of  this  Bird  for  eatiog  ;  a 
Ccck9  if  young,  has  a  fh  rt 
Spur,  bat  it  old,  a  fmall  (harp 
Spur ;  fee  it  be  not  cut  nor  pa¬ 
red  ;  if  fit,  it  has  a  Vein  on 
the  fide  cf  the  Breaft  under  the 
Wmg,  if  new,  a  fat  firm  Vent; 
if  you  touch  k  hard  with  your 
FsDger  ic  will  peel;  then  if  young, 
k  has  a  fmooth  Leg ,  and  a  fine 
fmooih  grain  on  the  Fiefli  ;  is\ 
old,  it  has  rugged  wrinkled  Grain 
©a  the  Fiefh,  and  full  of  Hairs 
like  an  old  Yard-Hen ;  fo  if  (he 
be  foil  of  Egg,  fhe  will  have  a 
faft  and  open  Vent;  if  not  full, 
a  clofe  Vent.  For  the  feeding  part, 
fee  Partridge. 

THE  AS  ANT-TA  KING  ; 
when  you  perceive  an  Eye  of 
Pkc&f antsy  ov  indeed  a  Covey  of 
Partridges,  haimt  lucfi  a  Ground, 
go  thdier,  and  in  fome  part 
thereof,  diftant  from  any  Hedge  , 
Bufh,  or  Gate,  about  forty  or 
fifty  paces,  pitch  up  four  Sticks, 
each  a  Foot  long  in  a  fquare,andl 
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i  fearer  four  or  five  han  lfulfe  ofOwj 
Barky  or  Wheat  in  the  mid  ft  of 
the  (aid  Sticks,  and  as  you  walk 
through  the  Ground  from  the 
kicks,  feat  ter  a  few  Corns,  which 
may  ferve  as  a  train  to  draw  on 
the  Game  to  the  great  heap  in 
the  mid  ft  of  the  Sticks ,  where 
the  Birds  coming  to  feed  as  ufa- 
al,  will  foou  find  out  the  Train, 
and  fo  the  great  bait  ,  and  not 
fail  to  r  turn  thither  next  morn¬ 
ing,  in  h  'p  :'s  of  another  repaft  ,• 
again  ft  which  time  let  it  be  laid 
ready  for  them,  and  pitch  up  by 
every  one  of  the  four  Sticks  a 
bufh  of  Fu  z  •  and  if  they  eac 
he  (econd  tizrr,  which  may  be 
iifeerned  by  their  duig,  notwich- 
ftan  Png  your  Furz-buflics  ;  then 
agai  ft  their  next  coming,  crofs 
ome  lines  of  Pack-thread  in  form 
of  a  Ner,  and  if  vet  they  prn- 
li ft  to  come,  you  may  be  lure 
to  take  them  with  the  following 
device  ;  take  away  the  Sticks  , 
Purz-bufhes  and  Pack-fchre.d,  and 
then  pitch  this  Net. 


For 
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For  the  placing  of  which  ftrengthened  with  Palifacfoes,  fill 
note,  th > t  the,  four  main  fup-jthe  Emperor  S;Verui9  who  came 
porters  of  the  Net  A,  B,  C,  Djinto  Britain  in  Pcrfon,  ind  died 
murt  be  fix  d  fir  ng  in  Che  \  here,  built  it  with  foiid  Stone, 

Ground,  that  the  Net  may  be j reaching  eighty  Miles  in  length 

light  (oread  on  the  top,  and  for  j;  from  the  Mjh  to  th t' German  Sea, 

rife  four  tides ;  1  ft  up  that  dcT  or  from  Ci  ljU  to  New~Cdfile9 

figned  by  the  Letters  E,  F,  over  |  with  watch  -  Towers  Ga  if  n’dg 
the  top  of  the  Net  that  is  fprcKi,  at  the  difiance  of  a  Mile  from, 
for  the.  fide  mi-ft  n.t  be  flat,  but 'each  oth  r;  but  it  was  rimed 
ftand  Hoping  like  a  pent  - Houle  ,'S  fever  al  times  by  the  Pi  bis,  and 
Tup-ported  f>v  fra.  a  11  Twigs;  the  1  as  often  repaired  by  the  Romans* 


bottom  fatten’d  in  the  Earth,  and 
the  Cord,  or  Verge  of  the  Net 
riling  in  them*  then  plat  the 
four  Furz-bufHes  at  e  ch  corner 
of  the  Net,  the  more  to  embol¬ 
den  them,  2nd  let  the  running 
Cord  of  the  Net  be  ex  aft  and 
right  ,  the  two  ends  vvuerco 
mud  be  tied  to  a  firong  Cord, 
dkfigoed  by  the  Letter  G,  which 
Corel  mull  reach  to  the  nest  bufh 
or"  fhelter,  where  y  u  lie  con¬ 
cealed,  h at  within  r-  ach  of  th 
Net.*  Wh  n  ’ill  is  fixed,  fpre^d 
the  Bait  as  formerly,  but  try 
once  or  twice  how  *he  Net  will 
dnw,  chat  upon  occafion  all  may¬ 
be  in  good  order  ;  the  bed  time 
to  wfit  their  coni  ng  is  at  Day* 
break  ,*  when  they  are  ail  buiie 
rating  the  bait  ,  draw  your 
Lin?  with  a  quick  motion,  pic  - 
feutiy  fixing  it  to  th?  bufh  vyhe  e 
yo  i  are,  and  make  all  pofTide 
hafle  to  the  Net  to  pr.vent  their 
efcamng. 

PHY  LI  YROEA ;  S  e  Ahternu-s. 

P  l  C  E  A  and  PIC  EASTER, 
See  Pine , 

r  T  I  C  K  A  G  F,  Money  paid  in 
a  Fair  tor  breaking  the  Ground, 
in  order  to  fet  up  a  Booth,  Stand, 
or  Stall 

PIC  F  S-W  ALL,  a  wonderful 
piece  of  Komcin  Work,  begun  by 
A drUn  c h  e  E  m  peror , 1  A.  C ,  i  - •  g } 
on  the  Northern  Bounds  of  Eng. 
knd,  to  prevent  the  Incurfions 
of  the  PiBs  and  Sms  :  It  was 


at  laft  Aetius  i  a  .  General, 

(and  the  lame  brave  pe;  fori  to 
whom  the  Brit  (tin  f9  in  his  ab- 
fence  ,  directed  that  lamentab’e 
Complaint,  to  A  tins ,  thrice  Con- 
fuK  the  groans  of  the'  Britain $9 
dkc.)  rebuilt  it  of.  Brick  about 
A.  C.  430  *  and  the  Pith  ruin¬ 
ed  it  the  Year  to.' owing  ;  after 
which  it  was  no  longer  regard¬ 
ed,  but  as  a  Boundary  between 
both  Nations  :  The  Will  was 
eight  Foot  thick ,  and  twelve 
high  from  the  Ground ic  run 
on  the  North  fide  of  the  Elvers 
Ping,  and  Inking ,  op  and  down  fe- 
v  ral  Hills,  and  the  craft  of  It 
is  to  be  fee n  to  this  day  in  many, 
daces  both  in  Cumber  Uni  and 
Northumberhni. 

_  P  IE  P  O  11 D  ER-C.OU  R  T,-: 
Thom  the .  French  Words  Pie  a 
Foot  and  Prudreux  Duity)  a  Court 
held  io  Fair? ,  to  yield  juflice  to 
Buyers  and  Seilers,  end  for  redrefs 
of  ail  Difcrdc  s  committed  in  th  m, 
fo  called,  be  caule  they  are  molt 
ufual  in  Summer,  a  d  Sui  ers  to 
This  Court  are  commonly  Coun¬ 
try  Clowns  with  dully  Feet ;  or 
Tom  expedition  intended  in  the  hear¬ 
ing  of Caufes' belonging  thereto,  be¬ 
fore  the  drift  goei  off  the  Shooed  of 
the  Peoples  Feet*. 

P1ERCE-S 1  ONE  ,  in  French 
Psjfe  or  Perce  Pierre,  a  kind  of 
Su  ue-pariTy,  multiplied  on;y  by 
beed>  that  is  more  long  then 
round,  fomewhit  ;  big,  ami  of  a 


n  firfl  nude,  only  of  Turf,  and  ureenifh'  gray  Colour,  fiiipcd  its 

1},  F  f  f  the 
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the  hack  and  hdly,  and  in  fin  pc 
iTstich  like  a  Lute. 

•  PIGEON;  the  tame  rough • 
footed  d fFers  not  much  from  the 
u'ild  Pigeon,  only  they  are  fame- 
what  bigger,  and  mare  familiar, 
and  apt  to  be  tame';  they  com¬ 
monly  bring  forth  not  above  one 
pair  of  Pigeons  at  a  time,  and 
thofe  'that  sre  the  lea  If  of  body 
are  ever  the  belt  Breeders ;  they 
nudl  have  their  Rooms  and  Boses 
m  d®  clean  once  a  Week,  as 
delighting  much  in  neacnefs  ; 
or  a  ft  the  Walls  be  outward iy 
Whited  or  painted,  they  i  ke  it 
tne  better,  fair  building  being 
plea  fin  g  to  them:  They’ll  brng 
forth  their  young  once  a  Month, 
if  duely  fed  ,  god  when  they 
are  well  paired  they’ll  never  fe- 
parate  .*  The  Cock  is  a  very 
loving  and  natural  Bird  both  to 
bf3  Hen  and  young  one?,  and 
whi  fir  on  the  Eggs  while  the 
Hen  feeds,  as  the  Fien  broach 
while  he  feeds ;  and  not  only  fo, 
bat  feed  the  young  with  as  much 
paiofulnefs  as  the  Dam  ,  being 
b:fl  {leafed  when  he  )§  brooding 
them ;  Thefe  Birds  may  be-  fed  with 
white  Peafc,  Tares,  and  a  good 
ill  arc  of  clean  Water;  and  in  the 
Room  where  they  lodge,  <ou  are 
continually  to  have  a  Lump  of 
Salt,  commonly  call’d  a  Salt-Cat, 
prepar’d  on  purpafe  for  them  to 
pick  on,  and  that  which  is  ga¬ 
thered  from  SaU  -  Petre  is  bait  5 
they  fhouid  alfo  have  good  (lore 
of  dry  Sand,  Gravely  and  Peb¬ 
bles  ,  to  bathe  and  clean fe  them 
withal  5  and  care  be  had  that  no 
Vcrmine,  or  other  Birds  come 
into  their  Boxer,  efpec:sliy  Star¬ 
lings,  C^c.  which  are  great  Egg. 
fuckers. 

P I  G  £  0  N-H  OUSE  ;  (  e  Pole- 
Cats. 

PIGEONS  or  fiOVES,  are 
of  various  kinds,  both  Wild  and 
Tame,  as  Kcck-plgecn  , 
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pove.conZyigecns,  l^irg-Joves,  Stocks 
doves,  ‘turtle-  doves,  &c.  leveral 
forts  of  thefe  are  often  fed  by 
Hand,  and  kept  for  the’r  large-' 
nefs,  Beauty,  or  diver  fity  of  Co. 
loiirs ;  with  little  Coft  or  Trail¬ 
er  cep  t  in  Fro  ft  or  Snowy  Wea¬ 
ther,  when  nothing  is  to  be  had 
abroad  am!  ao  uc  Midjummgr  j 
before  Peas  are  ripe,  which  Sea- 
fori  is  ufoaUy  call’d  Bcnting-time ; 
becaule  they  sre  then  forc’d  to 
feed  on  Beats,  or  Seeds  of  Bent- 
grafs  Altfio’  thefe  Birds  b.  ing 
in  much  advantage  to  their  Own¬ 
ers;  yet  they  prove  a  very  great 
'annoyance  to  .the  Ne  ghbourliouri  ; 
ft  Ring  unknown  what  quantify  of 
Wheat,  /Barley,  Peafe,  they 

devour.  However,  there  is  no 
other  Remedy  bat  to  fright  them 
away  by  Noifes  or  fltoociitg  Pow¬ 
der  at  them,  and  to  hang  up 
Feathers  in  Lines,  as  for  Crows 
and  other  Birds. 

PIGEONS  DUNG,  not  on¬ 
ly  furpdfes  the  Ordure  of  other 
Fowl,  but  even  of  all  Creatures 
whatfoever;  one-  load  of  it  being 
worth  tea  of  ocher  Dung ;  And 
therefore  'ts  ufually  fown  oa 
Wheat  or  Barley  that  lies  atar 
off,  where  ocher  Manure  canine 
conveniently  be  carry ’d  ;  forty 
bufhcls  of  which  will  ferve  for 
an.  Acre  of  Land.  5Tis  aa  excel¬ 
lent  Sod  for  cold  mo  ft  Grounds, 
bdrg  (own  by  Hand  after  the 
Cora,  and  in  the  Same  manner, 
and  then  has  row’d  ia  with  the 
Seed. 

PIKE;  a  very  long-liv’d  Fifh, 
according  to  die  Lord  Buon  ana 
Gtfoer,  who  lay,  he  oui-Lves  all 
.others,  which  is  pity  *  as  being 
an  abiolute  Tyrant  of  the  trem 
Wasers,  as  the  Salmon  is  the  pro¬ 
per  King  th.reof;  the  larger  they 
are,  die  coatier  the  Food,  and 
the  ftnalkft  are  ever  the  belt  : 
This  Fifh  never  fwims  in  fhoais, 
but  lefts  by  hi infdt  alone,  being 
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of  a  very  bold  and  daring  na¬ 
ture,  and  will  feize  aimoft  upon 
any  thing  ;  nay,  will  unnaturally 
devour  his  own  kind  .*  He  breeds 
but  once  a  Year,  and  Spawns  be¬ 
tween  February  and  March .  The 
beft  fort  is  found  in  Rivers,  and 
the  worft  in  Meres  and  Pond'; 
His  common  food  is  either  Picke¬ 
rel-weed,  Frogs,  or  what  Fifh.  he 
can  gee  ;  and  Pome  fay,  the  laid 
Weed  both  Feeds  aad  Breeds 
them. 

P  1  K  tL-F  I  S  H I  N  G  ;  there  are 
two  ways  of  fifhing  for  the  Pike: 
i.  By  the  Ledger.  And,  a.  By 
the  Walking  -  bait.  The  Ledger- 
bait  is  fiscal  in  one  certain  place, 
and  may  continue  while  the  An¬ 
gler  is  abfeot;  this  muft  be  a 
Living-baii:,  of  Fall  or  Frog;  of 
•  Fifti,  the  beft  is  a  Dace,  Roach,, 
or  Pearch  ;  for  Frogs,  the  yep 
low  eft  are  moft  preferable  .*  la 
thing  the  Ledger-basr,  if  it  be 
a  Fifh,  I  flick  your  Hock  through 
his  upper  Lip  j  and  then  fanning 
it  to  a  ftrong  Line,  at  leaft  i o 
or  14  yards  long,  tie  the  other 
cod  of  the  Line  either  t.)  dome 
flake  in  the  Ground,  or  to  the 
bough  of  a  Tree  near  the  Pike's 
ufual  haunt;  that  done,  wi  d 
your  Line  on  a  forked  Stick,  big 
enough  to  keep  the  Bait  from 

drawing  it  under  water,  all  ex¬ 
cept  about  ha  A  a  yard  or  a  little 
nacre  5'  and  your  Stick  hav  n?  a 

final!  cLtc  at  the  cud ,  taken 
your  Line  therein  ;  but  fo,  <  s 
when  the  Pke  comer,  he  may 
eafily  draw  it.  fort',  and  have 

Line  enough  to  his  hold  and 

paunch. 

But  if  the  bait  be  a  Frog,  put 
the  Arming- wire  in  at  his  Mouth, 
and  out  -at  his  Gills  *  then  with  a  fine 
Needle  and  Silk,  Gw  the  upper  pan 
of  his  Leg  with  one  Hitch  only  to 
your  Arming,  wire,  or  tie  his  Leg 
gently  above  the  upper  Joint  of  the 
Wire. 
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Another  way  for  Angling  for 
a  Pike,  is  \v  tli  a.  Troll,  with  a 
winch  to  wind  it  up  withal  j  and 
.as  this  Fifh  k  very  ftrong,  your 
Red  muff  not  be  too  fFntler  at 
tup ;  where  fhoilid  be  placed  a 
Ring  for  your  Line  to  run  thro* 
which  Line  is  to  be  of  Si  Ik,  two 
yards  and  a  quarter  mxt  the  FLok, 
that  muft  be  double  and  ffrongiy 
armed  with  a  Wire  shout  feven 
inches-  Upon  the  fhank  cf  the 
Hook  fallen  fome  fipooth  Lead, 
and  having  placed  it  in  the 
Mouth  of  your  Ffh-bait,  with 
your  Lead  link  it  with  his  Head 
downwards ;  fo  call  your  bait  up 
snd  down,  and  if  you  feci  the 
Fifh  at  the  hock,  give  him  length 
en  ugh  to  run  away  with  ihe 
Bait,  and  paunch  it  ;  then  ftrikc 
him  with  a  fmars  jerk.  Another 
friendly  Diredion  may  bs  this  : 
l’n  drolling  ,  put  your  Arming- 
wire  in  at  the  Mouth  of  your 
Gudgeon,  (  the  beft  bait )  and 
thfufiihg  it  along  by  the  back, 
bring  it  cue  ?gftn  by  the  tail, 
and  there  fallen  it  with  a  Thread, 
having  your  Reel  in  your  hand, 
and  your  Line  fixe  to  jour  Hock 
through  a  Ring  at  the  top  of 
your  Red ;  then  move  your  Bait 
up  snd  down  ia  home  likely  pfree 
io  the  Water,  as  you  walk  gently 
by  the  River-lick;  When  you 
have  a  bite,  be  lure  to  give  him 
Line  enough  ,  and  fo  not  ftrike 
him  too  quick  nor  too  fiercely, 
1ft  you  endanger  your  Tapk.c, 
and  loop;  your  Fifh  so  boot  .*  It 
you  fifh  at  leap,  give  him  leave 
tJ  run  a  little,  then  ftrike  the 
contrary  way  to  which  he  runs  : 
But  ior  this  Method  ©f  Angling, 
a  Spring-hook  is  beft;  and  your 
fackle  muft  be  much  ltronger  chan 
for  the  Troll. 


If  you 

fifh  with  a  dead 

bait 

for  a  Pike 

>  take 

a  iviianow, 

y  el¬ 

low  Frog, 

Dace, 

or  Reach, 

and 

haying  diffolved 

Gum  ci  Jey  ia 

*•  f  f 
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Oil  of  Spike,  anoint  your  Rdt 
therewith,  cutting  it  where  Pikes 
frequent ;  after  it  has  Iain  a  little 
while  at  the  bottom,  draw  it  to 
the  top,  and  fo  rp  the  Stream., 
and  you  will  quickly  perceive  a 
Pike  very  eagerly  following  it 
This  Fifh  bites  belt  about  three 
io  the  Afternoon  in  dear  Water', 
with  a  gentle  gale ,  from  the 
middfe  of  Summer  to  the  latter 
end  of  Autumn;  but  in  Winter, 
all  dav  long  ;  and  in  the  latter 
end  and  the  beginning  of  Spring 
he  bites  in  oft  eagerly  early  in  the 
Morning,  and  late  in  the  Evening. 
See  Fluxing ,  &c. 

PILCHARD,  *  -Sea  -  fifh 
f^mewhat  like  <'  a  Herring,  but 

Lifer. 

PILCHARD-FIS H  ING; 
is  only  on  the  Coafts  of  Co  mwah 
and  Devonshire ;  and  performed 
near  the  fiiore  in  Avgv.fi %  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  October ;  the  Directors 
on  fiiore  by  the  colour  c£  the 
Water  cfpyisg  where  the  finals 
are,  make  figns  to  the  E o  ts,  to 
get  into  the  middle  of  them  ; 
and  they  are  impower’d  to  do  thi 
by  the  Statute  of  Jar.  23.  Jn 
any  Man’s  Ground.  The  Hfh 
they  bring  prclemly  to  a  Wart- 
hmife  on  fiiore,  where  they  sre 
laid  up  io  piles  as  broad  as  £ 
large  Table,  fapported  by  backs 
or  tides/  In  the  pibng  of  them 
up,  they  are  halted  with  Bay-fair, 
wherein  they  lie  forking  20  or 
30  days  together  ;  during  that 
time ,  much  blood  ruas  away 
with  dirty  pickle  and  Bittern  , 
which  lail  dr  ws  forth  a  great 
deal  of  the  Oil  from  the  Fifh  , 
before  it  comes  to  the  ftrefs,  to  j 
the  great  lots  of  the  Underrak¬ 
ers.  When  they  are  taken  out  of 
the  pile  ,  there  remains  much  1 
Saft  at  the  bottom',  intermixed  j 
with  Dirt,  Bloed,  and  Scales ; 
ro  prevent  the  lofs  of  which, 
they  ideally  make  another  pile, 
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and  nfe  the  fame,  with  more 
frdh  Salt;  then  they  walh  them 
in  Sea-water,  to  tanc  off  the 
dirt  snd  blood  •  md  when  they 
are  dried,  they  are  put  in  o  Bar- 
reft,  and  preffed  to  drive  out  the 
Oil,  which  iffues  away  at  an  hole 
in  the  bottom  of  the  Cask  *  ard 
they  are  then  accounted  fit  for 
Exportation.  To  prevent  the  in® 
c-onvenieucy  that  may  arife  from 
the  hadnefs  of  Sale,  that  is  in¬ 
cumber'd  with  much  Dirt,  Sand, 
and  Bittern,  (wh'ch  carries  sway 
the  Gif,  with  the  Goodnels,  and 
Moiftare  of  the  F  fh )  Engh'Jh 
refin'd  Salt,  made  from  Brine 
raifed  by  the  Suq,  and  unbodied 
by  Fires  fh  mid  be  ufid,  and  the 
Brine  and  Oil,  or  Pickle,  chat 
runs  aw  y  having  no  dirt  io  it, 
in  10  or  13  day?,  may  be  receiv'd 
into  &  Weil  or  Receptacle  at  the 
end  of  the  pile,  a  d  what  Oil 
fwims,  may  be  feummed  or  ca* 
ken  away,  and  put  into  a  fe pa- 
rate  Cask:  The  remaining  Brins 
having  no  dirt  or  bittern  in  lt3  is 
of  it  leSfc  a  good  prefervativc  for 
Fifth,  and  may  be  thrown  on  the 
fame  three  or  four  times  over,' 
to  haften  the  deftroying  cf  the 
Sab,  whereby  there  will  be  much 
lime  and  Sal:  fa'ved;  when  it 
becomes  b’oo  y  and  fcaly,  in 
may  be  bailed  and  feummed,  and 
fo  refitted  for  further  ufe:  When 
the  Fifh  arc  vvAhcd  and  drained, 
they  are  fic  to  be  profiled  as  be¬ 
fore,  and  will  not  hate  that  fieiy 
cafte  which  the  Bittern  occafions  ; 
and  the  vvafhing,  fiece  the  Filh 
are  not  dirty,  need  not  be  pei- 
formed  in  the  Sea  ,*  but  they  may 
be  let  in  a  Store  houfe,  vvheie  one 
Hogfbead  of  Water  cr  bed -liquor, 
will  wafii  many  Calls,  snd  tliefe 
may  by  often  ufe,  be  made  fo 
firong  by  the  Salt  hanging  on  the 
Filh;  that  being  laved  on  the 
pile,  will  not  only  fupply  the 
fe  of  Salt,  but  haften  the  caring 
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of  the  Fifh.  by  melting  the  Salt’ 
in  which  they  lay  {baking,  Thofe 
that  are  c  itched  at  the  fir  ft  ar¬ 
rival,  may  be  faired  as  White- 
Herrings,  and  k’pt  a  Year,  more 
or  Ids,  and  will  be  more  accept¬ 
able  than  fiifh  Herring*-,  becaufe 
th  y  are  more  fat  and  oily  ;  they 
may  alio  be  ured  like  Aachovics* 
for  S'ucea;  and  this  fort  are 
commonly  called  Fumatboei :  They 
may  be  cured  with  a  pickle,  and 
barrelled  up  like  White-Herrings ; 
tor  the  reafen  why  in  the  com¬ 
mon  method  they  -profs  out  the 
Oil,  ig,  becaufe  they  know  not 
how  co  cure  them  in  the  pi  kie, 
which  may  be  dose  by  repacking 
them  with  dry  refined  Sale,  and 
the  Cask  afterwards  fed  with  good 
pickle  in  fix  or  eight1  hours  fpac  ; 
efier  the  fir  ft  or  little  Talcing, 

'  they  may  be  dried,  and  render’d  like 
Red-rte'rrinas. 

PILL S’PU R  GING,  for  Hor- 
f-S  |  are  federal  Drugs  mixt  to. 
gethsr  la  one  body;  and  being 
made  in  o  round  Balls,  are  caft 
down  the  Horfe’s  Throat,  which 
purge  the  Head  and  Brain  from 
phlegm,  a-d  other  grofs  Humours. 
To  make  them,  tc  Dks  s  pouad 
c"  of  Jr  Jk~3ater,  Aloes  and  Fmu- 
^  grzt-k  of  each  an  ounc*,  live 
55  Haney  and  white  Sugar  -  candy 
“  ponder’d,  of  each  tour  ounces, 
i '  A ?ar ic k  naif  an  ounce,  reduc’d 
fi4  to  a  fine  powder  ,•  thefe  be  ng 
s!  well  incorporated  win  the  But . 

45  ttr  and  Honey ,  make  Pills  there- 
“  cf,  and  give  them  she  HoTe,  a' 
“quantity  in  proportion  to  h.s 
4C  Strength.  But  in  cafe  ora  ftrong 
Cold  and  Gough  withal,  ‘‘  Take 
6‘  frejlh Butter  sod  Mel-rofitum  of 
*■  each  four  ounces  ;  Aha  and 
<c  Sena,  of  each  an  ounce,  FJiu- 
J  b&rb  $  nd  Bay* Berries  three  oun* 

J  ces  each,  Cvloquimida  and  Saf- 
*  jjQii  of  each  two  drams,  Ordiah 
4  powder  one  ounce,  and  Dutch" 

**  powder  four'  ounces  3  all  beat 
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il  fine,  mist  thefe  well  with  fwo 
**  ounces  of  MUhridats ,  and  with 
**  th®  Butter  and  Mcl-rofatum  ; 
<c  pound  all  throughly  together, 
JC  and  make  them  up  into  Pills. 
Others  preferibe  fick  Horfes  othes 
Pill*;  the  eafiefl  tort  are  mad®  of 
20  Cloves  of  Gar  lick  deal  peeled 
and  bruifed,  and  a  quarter  of  a 
p oimd  of  Sweet-Buttery  wherein 
roil  up  the  GarlUk  io  four  or 
fire  ballij  as  big  os  two  Walnuts 
a- piece,  and  throw  them  down 
■his  Throat  one  after  another  .* 
Or  elfe,  Take  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  Butter,  and  as  much 
red  Sunders,  which  beat  very 
well  together  in  a  Mortar,  and 
make  them  up  in  Bills,  giving 

them  as  before.  But  fome  chon 

£ 

an  hrndful  of  Rofemary- U*.Vis  very 
fmall  ,  and  having  mixed  them 
with  a  quarter  ct  a  pound  of 
Butter ,  make  them  into  round 
balls,  in  order  to  be  given  the 
Horfe  .*  While  others  take  five 
green  Figh  gnd  put  them  down 
his  I.  hroar,  But  the  itroo- 

gcr  f  rt  of  Pill,  and  fuch  as  is  not 
to  bt  given  but  to  a  Merle  of 
great  Stature,  and  that  is  ftrong 
fu  health  of  Body,  is  to  prepare 
‘  a  pound  of  Lard ,  laid  io  Wa- 
“  ter  two  hours,  taking  nothing 
cc  but  two  ounces  of  the  clean 
ls  fat  thereof  ;  iftamp  it  in  a 
u  Mortar,  arid  add  thereto,  Li- 
ii  quQrijb  ,  Fynugree!^  and  Auts- 
il  feeds  bea  en  to  powder  ,  of 
41  each  an  ounce*  as  much  eii- 
“  tjreiy  of  Aha,  and  half  as 
much  of  Jgarick,  which  knead 
11  together  into  pa  it®,  and  making 
3  or  4  Balls  thereof,  let  the  hLne 
fwallow  them, 

PILLS  STINKING  ,  of 
exceikm  ufe  for  Lories  io  the 
Coiic‘4,  Fearers,  Mou  ten  Greafe 
md  foundering,  ore  made  thus, 
u  Take  the  raldeft  and  cleat  tit 
“  dijfa  fetide^  Bay-bsrries  of  duty 
4C  or  Provence ,  and  -Liver  of 
F  f  f  3  “  Antimony 
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u  Antimwy  ,  of  each  an  equal 
u  quantify1  ;  best  all  to  Pewter 
“  and  mingle  them  carefully  with 
®s  a  Pefile  in  a  large  Morter  ; 
se  pouring  on  by  degree-?  a  fufll- 
tl  citnt  quantity  of  Vinegar  to 
€<  incorporate  them  •  Make  Fills 
weighing  fourteen  drams  each,  to 
be  dry’d  on  the  botom  of  a  Hair- 
iicyc,  ani  kept  as  long  as  you 
pteafe  .*  Three  Dofes  of  chefs  Pills 
may  care  that  fata!  kind  of  Co¬ 
lick  call’d  the  Red  Gripe  s%  being 
follow’d  by  a  Glifter  cf  warm 
Sheep’s  cr  Ca’fs  Blood;  they 
are  alfo  very  efFefleal  in  Fearers, 
the  H<r:c  being  well  cover’d  up 
after  the  fir  it  Dofe,  adding  ano¬ 
ther  Dofe  next  Morning,  with  fre- 
quent  Golfers. 

P 1 1  L  S.STOMACHICK,  may 
bs  thus  prepar’d  *  l<  Take  a 
tc  pound  cf  Liver  of  Antimony  in 
<c  fine  Powder ,  and  wi  h  the 
e®  mucilage  of  Gum  -  Trqgtc&ntk  , 

make  Pills  weighing  ten  drains, 
<€  to  be  dry’d  rn  the  Sun,  of 
winch  kt  the  Horfe  (wallow  two 
with  a.  Pint  of  Wine;  keeping 
him  b;  idled  two  hours  after,  and 
Repeating  the  fame  Dofe  every 
Day  for  a  Month.  Thefs  Pd!, 
are  of  a  cooling  quality,  ard  only 
proper  when  the  Horfe  u  nor  in. 
dined  to  the  Strangles,  or  does 
•  not  require  hot, Medicines. 

P  I  N  C  H.  IMG,  (in  Horfe  man- 
{hip)  is  when  the  Horfe  landing 
iidte  the  Rider  keeps  him  tati 
with  the  Bridie-hand,  and'  applies 
the  Spurs  juft-  to  the  Hair  of  hit 
•Sides  .*  Pinching  is  alfo  a  Term 
,  made  me  of  by  Gardiners  and 
ligoifks  to  break  delignediy  a 
tender  Sprig  or  any  Plant  what- 
foever,  without  the  help  of  a^y 
lair  ament,  only  u.fijig  the  twite 
of  two  fingers  j  and  young  fhoors 
fo  ferved,  are  not  (o  apt  to  dm 
and  grow  black,  as  when  cm 
with  a  Knife,  It  may  be  practis’d 
on  ,  buds  or  tender  (hoots  m  April 
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or  May,  and  femetimes  in  June 
or  July  ;  and  teis  commonly  tsfed 
in  Melons,  Cucumbers,  &c,  but 
nut  to  Fruit-Trees, 

As  for  the  Operation  it  felf,  it  is 
perform’d  upon  thick  new  fhcots, 
within  two  or  three  eyes  cf  the 
branch  they  grow  out  of ;  and 
the  effe£f  is,  that  infkad  of  one 
ftrong  Wood *branch,  (that  may 
be  obnoxious)  a  vigorous  Tree 
will  put  forth  2  or  3  at  thofe 
eyes  fcremainng ;  and  the  fap  be¬ 
ing  now  divided,  the  branches 
may  be  lefs ,  and  fit  for  Wood 
and  Fruit ,  if  well  plac’d ;  but 
its  chiefly  to  be  pr  affiled  in  the 
thick  Branches  at  the  top,  which 
horn  their  fituaTon  wou’d  re¬ 
main  ufelcfs  ,  and  yet  fpend 
much  lap ;  but  !tis  by  no  means 
to  be  uied  to  weak  Branches; 
or  if  they  put  forth  more,  thole 
wdl  probably  be  weaker  than  the 
Item  io  pinched, 

PINE;  of  this  there  are  rec¬ 
kon  d  ten  forts ;  the  dome  flic  k 
or  Drive  is  prekrrable  lor  the 
fuller  growth.  Id  is  Male  and 
Female ;  the  Male  is  lower  and 
more  knotty  than  the  Female. 
Gather  them  in  June  ,  before 
they  gape ;  yet  having  hung  two 
years  ,  prefer ve  them  in  their 
Nuts  in  Sand,  as'  yoa  do  Acorns ; 
then  fet  or  low  than  in  Ground 
cultivated  like  the  Fir r,  only  you 
may  bury  the  Nuts  a  little  dee¬ 
per  .*  Some  roll  e‘m  ioi  a  fine 
Compote  of  Sheep’s  *  dung ,  and 
iCiiictr  them  in  k<.bru*ry ,  which 
temoft  never  fails,  and  they  come 
to  an  Inch  high  before  May%~* — - 
A  Spinijb  Author  lays,  That  to 
mace,  ate  them  five  dajs  in  a 
Child’s  Urine,  and  three  in  Water, 
is  of  wonderful  eifeiT  This  would- 
be  an  cxpediiious  procefs  for 
great  Plantations.  —■■■■-»  Some  fee 
’em  as  Peafe,  but  at  wider  di- 
fiaaces,  that  when  removed,  they 
may  be  taken  up  Earth  and  aii; 

tor 
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for  if  pull’d  up  forcibly,  they 
mifearry  fboneft  of  any  Tree  : 
Therefore  it’s  befig,  where  Nut* 
may  be  fet  and  commodionfly  de¬ 
fended,  never  to  move  them  at 
all.  The  fafeft  edurfe  is  to  fee 
the  Nuts  in  an  Earthen-pof,  ana 
in  frofiy  Weather,  (hewing  it  \  » 
little  to  the  fire,  the  entire  clod, 
will  cant  out  with  them,  which 
are  co  be  referred,  and  fet  in  fie 
naked  Earth  in  fit  holes  prepar’d 
before-hand,  or  fo  foon  ss  the 
Thaw  is  urilv-rfal.  Some 

ftrew  a  few  Oats  at  die  bottom  of 
the  pits ,  in  which  the  naked. 
Roots  are  transplanted  j  and  the, 
they  fay,  makes  them  flloot  more 
in  one  Year,  than  they  would  do 
in  three.  *— «■■■  Others  break 
the’r  Shells  to  haRen  their  growth, 
but  it  rasher  deft roys  them.— ~— 
The  domefiick  Pine  grows  wd 
with  us,  both  in  Mountains  an 
Plains  ;  hot  the  Pinaftar  or  wild 
Pine  ,  or  which'  there  are  four 
forts,  are  -heft  for  Walks.  In 
New-EngUnd  they  have  Fines  Sp 
large,  that  Ltnces  are  cocsvall’d 
out  of  the  1>  dy  of  them. 

fhe  Picea  h  another  fort  of 
Pine,  and  to  be  cultivated  in 
the  fame  manner  ;  It  a  feds  cold 
Grounds,  and  therefore  might 
profper  in  feme  tolerable  degree 
in  Engh?j(ly  as  well  as  i  \  Germany, 

,  &c.  1  here’s  alio  trie  \ 

P  tee  after ,  a  wilder  fore  ,  out  cf| 
which  toe  greatdt  JL  re  of  Pitch j 
ii»  boil’d  ;  beiidcs  the  Taia,  which 
groves  m  Dalmatia,  and  is  lo 
odcTjous,  that  it  will  (lit  into 
Candles.  The  grand  Canaries  a;® 
full  of  this  pkch-Tjrec,  fo  that 
the  people  Build  and  Wainfcot 
with  it  ;  They  ufe  it  aifo  for 
Candles,  and  to  Travel  with  in 
ihe  Night,  as  we  do  Torches  and 
Lipks.  The  Bodies  of  these  Trees 
being  cut  cr  bunas  down  co  the 
Ground,  fend  forth  frequent  Suck¬ 
ers  from  jthc  Roots,  which  riei- 


P  I 

ther  the  Fiyr  nor  the  .  Fix e  do. 
For  the  phvficai  qualities,  fee 
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la  TtfeWoEnglandy  Tar  arid  Pitch 
are  made  out  of  the  Fine  ;  whence 
Turpentine  naturally  cliftiils  , 
which  at  firffc  is  liquid  sad  clear9 
but  harden’d  by  the  Air,  be¬ 
comes  hke  Burgundy  •  pitch*  They 
grow  upon  the  moil:  barren  Plains 
and  Rocks,  and  on  fiills^nfing 
among  thofe  Plains,  where  levers! 
sre  Fund  blown  down  that  have 
lain  fo  many  Ages,  ss  that  the 
whole  being  perifh’d  ,  feme  cer¬ 
tain  Knots  only  of  the  Boughs  are 
ie*t  remaining ;  and  of  theie 
Roots  Tar  is  made  in  New- 
England  atsdf  the  adjoining  Coun¬ 
tries,  while  they  are  well  im¬ 
pregnated  with  that  Terebinthipe 
and  Refiiaous  Matter ,  which  like 
a  Btlfam  prefer  ves  them  fo  long 
‘Tom  putrefa&ion.  The  reft  ofc 
the  Tree  contains  the  like  Terc- 
bimbine  Sap,  but  more  watery 
and  undigefted ,  which  renders 
the  Tree  more  obnoxious  to  pu« 
trc.-a&jon,  if  it  lie  prod  rate  with 
Tie  Bark  oa,  which  cnter.ains  a 
Worm  that  haftens  its  decay  .*  So 
that  the  T.r-inak  rs  ama>  the 
Knots  alone  in  heap0,  carry  them 
in  Carts  to  fome  convenient  places, 
vi here  finding  Clay  or  Loam  for 
the  r  turn,  they  lay  fin  Hearth 
of  fuch  an  ordinary  Stone  as  they 
h; vo  at  hand;  They  build  it  (o 
high  from  the  Ground,  that  a 
Vdfd  may  ft  add  a  little  lower 
than  the  "  Hearth  to  receive  the 
Tar  ss  it  runs  .our,  Firfi,  they 
make  the  Hearth  wide,  according 
co  the  quantity  of  Knots,  with 
a  veiy  Liiooth  floor  of  Clay,  fome- 
whit  defending  from  the  extreme 


parts  to  the  middle,  -  and  thence 
towards  one  of  the  tides,  woe-re 
there’s  a  gullet  left  for  rhe  I  ar 
to  run  ouf.  The  Knots  are  piled! 
upon  one  another,  as  Colliers  do 
their  Wood  for  Charcoal,  and 
F  f  f  4  of 
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of  an  height  proportionable  to 
,the  breadth  of  the  Hearth,  and 
then  they  cover  them  over  with 
a  Cost  of  Loam,  or  Clay,  which 
is  befl ;  buc  tbit  {ailing,  with 
the  moft  tenacious  Earth  they 
can  find,  leaving  only  a  final!  hole 
st  the  top  to  pu"  the  fire  in  ;  and 
making  loan;  little  holes  round 
about  at  fcveral  heights,  fer  the 
admiffion  of  fo  much  Air  as  keeps 
ii  burning,  and  to  rcgu'are  the 
fire,  by  opening  and  flopping  them 
ac  pkafure.  The  procefs  is  ai- 
moft  the  feme  as  making  Charcoal; 
when  it  is  well  on  fire,  the  mid¬ 
dle  hole  is  alfo  flopped,  and  the 
reft  oi  the  Kegiflers  fo  govern'd, 
a*  the  Knots  may  keep  burn¬ 
ing,  and  not  be  faffocated  with 
too  much  Smesk  j  while  all  being 
thorough  heated,  the  Tar  runs 
down  to  the  Hearth,,  and  out  oi 
the  Gullet  into  the  Veffel,  by  a 
kind  oi  rude  DllUllation  ;  which 
therefore  might  be  as  well  done  in 
Furnaces  of  large  capacity,  were 
it  worth  the  Expence.  When  the 
Tar  is  all  melted  out,  they  hop! 
pp  all  die  vents  very  dole,  and 
find  the  Knots  nude  in  o  excel¬ 
lent  Charco  1,  prefer  r’d  by  the 
Smith  bef  re  any  whaifoevcr ;  (o 
as  in  defeat  of  S^a-coa'q  they  make 
ufe  of -this,  as  belt  for  their  uTt. 
Out  of  thefe  Knots  the  lT*a.  te'rs 
like  wife  iplit  iuot it  Shvers  about 
the  thicknefs  of  'ones  finger,  which 
ferve  inilcad  pi  ’Candles  >  arc 
■give  a  good  Light :  but  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  much  bmoak  chat  ccm.s 
jfc..pm  it,  they  cotimicruy  burn  it 
upon  a  flit  Stone  or  Lou  in  rite: 
Chimney-corner.  There  are  in 
that  Country  Millions  oi  Tret* 
growing4*  which'  abound  with  the 
lame  ions  of  Knot  ,  fit  to  make 
Tar  ,*  hut  the  x  labour .  oi  felling 
*em\  and  anting  out  the  'Knots, 
would  exceed  the  value  of  the 
Tar.,  efpeaa'%  jo  thefe  Tart* 
where  ’;$Y  mikrmeQ  .fire  fo  dear. 
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Some  pretend  to  an  Arc  in'  Not* 
way*  to  impregnate  the  body  of 
any  living  Pine-Tree  for  fix  or 
eight  loot  high,  by  Girdling*  -as  they 
call  it,  or  Cutting  fome  or  the 
Bark  round,  and  s  little  into  the 
Wood  oi  the  Tree,  but  never  fac¬ 
eted',  d  ;  the  true  caufe,  whether 
it  were  tint  they  did  sot  \>bierve 
the  due  fcafou,  were  worth  the 
enquiry. 

Of  Tar  boil’d  to  a  fafificient 
height,  Pitch  is  made  j  snd  in  fome 
places  where  Rofin  is  prepar’d,  a  fit 
proportion  ,of  that  dilfolv'd  ia 
the  Tar  while  a  boiling  ,  turns 
it  the  foonetf  into  Pitch;  but 
this  differs  from  that  made 
of  Tar  only.  ---------  The  Shi p- 

Carpentas  in  the  Cour.tr  es  bring 
their  Tar  into  Pitch  for  Ipeedy 
ufe,  thus  „•  They  het  it  fo  hot  in 
an  Iron-Kettle  til!  it  take  fire , 
then  fee  it  bisz.ag  in  any  place 
for  feme  time;  and  wiiem  By 
taking  out  fome  for  a  tryal  to 
cool,  they  f  ed  it  of  a  Efficient 
confilTnce,  by  covering  tie  Ket¬ 
tle  ti.ey  extinguish  the  Phe9  and, 
(o  the  Pitch  is  made  wLhouc 

farther  ceremony.  - —  Rofia- 

is  alfo  made  out  cf  the  lame 
Knots,  by  fplitting  thejn  into  thii 
pieces,  snd 'bo  ling  them  in  Wa¬ 
ter,  which  reduces  aii  the  Reli- 
nous  matter,  and  b<£ing  gathered 
together  harden  into  pure  Rofw. 
The  Fm  aad  moff  condeious 
frees  yeild  the  fame  ;  Concretes 
Lacyytrue  ,  Turpentine  3  fu  fins  , 
hard  Naval,  or  ftonc  or  liquid 
Pi  ah  and  Tar,  are  made  uleottor 
Remedies  ssainll  Coughs,  Gouts  acd 
piftempers  of  the  Lungs  :  lhe 

Surgeon  ufes  than  in  Llaslteis  ;  and 
from  the  burning  and  fuliginous 
valour  of  thefe,  tfpcciahy  the 
I  Rolin,  we  have  our  Lamb  and 
Priuters-BUck.  It’s  fupposM  the 
Pine  and  Fir-Trees  in  Scotland 
ndgl  t  yield  plenty  of  excellent 
far,  were  fome  liiduftrious  per- 

Toris 
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Tons  employ’d  about  the  Work.The 
ArchbiSsop  of  Samos,  in  his  D «- 
fcriptiou  of  that  and  others  of  the 
*AEgcan  IJl&nds ,  gives  the  procefs 
of  Pitch  thus  :  They  take  that 
part  of  the  Fir  fo  far  as  it  has 
no  Knots,  and  hhmng  away  the 
extreme  parts,  leave  only  that 
which  is  nsareft  the  middle,  and 
the  Pitch  ;  the  remaining  pa  t 
they  cal!  Dctii  ,  thece  they  fplit 
into  fmall  pieces ,  ani  laying  them 
on  a  Furnace,  put  fire  to  the  up¬ 
per  part,  till  th  y  are  all  burnt, 
the  Liquor  in  the  mean  time  run¬ 
ning  from  the  Wool,  sod  let  out 
from  the  bottom  ot  the  Furnace 
into  a  hole  made  in  the  Ground, 
where  it  continues  like  OH  ;  ihco 
they  put  Fire  to  ir ,  and  jflir  it 
about  till  i t  thicken  ;  after  this, 
they  put  out  the  Fire,  call  -Chalk 
upon  it,  draw  it  out  with  a  VeC 
fel,  and  Jay  it  in  little  places  cut 
out  of  the  Ground  ,  where  it 
receiver  both  its  Crm  and  a  firmer 
Body* 

P  i  IT  &  ,  a  Sweet  *  fm  tiling 
Flower  of  many  forts,  but  lit¬ 
tle  efteem’d,  mo  If  of  them  be¬ 
ing  fingie  ;  but  fume  bear  dou 
blc  Flowers  ,  whereof  the  befl 
are  the  Feather’d  cots  .*  They 
flow  r  in  tfune. 

P I P  ,  an  Infirmity  attending 
Poultry  ;  being  a  white  thin  Scale 
that  grows  .  under  the  tip  of 
the  Tongue  ,  and  will  hinder 
their  Feeding  $  ris  eafily  djf 
cern’d  ,  and  proceeds  genera 'ly 
from  drinking  puddle- Water,  from, 
want  of  Water  ;  or  from  eating 
filthy  Meat,  the  Cure  thereof  is 
to  pull  off  the  Sea  e  with  your 
Nail,  2nd  thra  rub  the  Tongue 
with  Salt.  But  more  particular- 1 
ly  in  an  Hawk,  to  winch  this 
Diftcmpcr  is  very  incident  ;  the 
Symptoms  are  his  frequent  Sob 
ting  ,  and  making  a  nolle  twice 
or  thrice  in  his  Suiting  ;  to  re¬ 
medy  which  5  you  mud  Call 
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f  your  Hawk  gently,  and  look  up* 
Ion  the  tip  of  her  Tongue,  and 
upon  finding  of  the  Pip  there, 
fcour  her  with  a  pdl  made  of 
Agarick  ani  pkra  t  given 

two  or  three  days  together  with 
her  Gifting  at  Might  ;  This  will 
cleaofe  her  well  ;  and  the  (bon¬ 
er,  if  (he  be  made  to  Tire  a- 
gainft  the  Sun  ia  the  Mo. ring; 
[afterwards  binding  a  1  tile  Cot" 
ton  to  the  end  of  a  flick,  dip 
it  in  good  dgfe-w.uer,  wafh  -her 
Tongue  therewith,  and  anoint  it 
three  or  four  days  with  the 
Oil  of  Inset  -  Almonds,  ani  Oil- 
Oliva  well  wafhed  ;  That  '  done, 
you’ll  find  the  Pip  pH  white  and 
loft  ;  then  with  the  poi-at  of 
an  Awl,  lift  up  the  Pip  foftly, 
and  remove  it,  as  Women  Pip 
their  Chickens  •  but  do  nor  take 


it  away 

till  it 

be  through! 

y  npe 

wet  h:r  Tongue 

and  Paute 

twice 

or  thrice 

a  day 

with 

the 

afore- 

laid  Oil  , 

till  fi 

ue  be 

thro 

lighiy 

cured. 

PIPE 

;  See 

Bust, 

P  f  P  PA 

r  r  e  s 

%  a 

Tree 

that 

bears  two  for. 3  oi  Flowers,  tae 
White  and  the  Blew,  which  Is  ft 
is  ai  g  call’d  Lilac h, 

P  1  P  P I  N,  an  excellent  Apple 
of  which  there  are  fever, 4  lores, 
as  the  Golden  *  pippin,  fo  call’d 
from  its  eddur  ;  Stone  -pippin 
from  its  hardnefi  ;  Ljntifb,  French, 
and  Holland  -  pippin  9  from  their 
Soil  and  Original  ;  KuJJ'et-pippen „ 
from  h%  ruffe  t-huc  ;  with  divers 
others,  denominated  from  the  fe-, 
veral  places  of  their  growth  but 
fuch  as  are  dillinguUked  by  give 
names  of  Gray  and  White  Ftp- 
pins,  are  in  other  refpech  of 

equal  goodoefs  ;  whereof  Com¬ 
potes,  and  wet  Sweet- meats  may 
be  made  at  all  times.  They  be¬ 
gin  to  6e  eaten  raw  towards  the 
Month  of  January  ;  before  which 
they  have  a  i  if  tic  iharpotfs  , 

which  is  difagrccable,  but  after¬ 
wards 
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they  contra  til  a  fmell  much  1“  Horfe.  2.  Some  take  three  os 
more  fo ,  when  the  (cent  ;of  J **  four  red  Sprats,  or  one  red 
the  Straw  upon  which  they  are Herring  with  an  hard  Roe 
to  mellow,  intermixes  there-  <c  chop’d  Very  final! ;  which  are 


■with  :  1  hey  are  very  profita¬ 

ble,  by  reafon  of  their  being 
made  life  of  all  ?he  Year  Ions;. 


left  to  fieep  ab  us  ba’f  an  hour, 
in  a  quart  of  firong  Beer  ;  thh 
him  lukewarm  faffing  in  a 


PIPPIN  GOLDEN,  is  Morning,  or  indeed  at  any  time3 
fmaikr  than  the  Orange  -  Apple  9  j  wi  h  about  a  fpoonful  of  the 
clfe  much  like  it  in  Colour,  tafie  j Powder  cf  B ol^Armcniuk  among 
and  long  keeping  ;  bis  the  heft  j if,  and  it  will  Cure  him  a; 


of  Apples  for  eating  raw,  baking  [twice  giving  at  fan  heft. 


god  Cider .  f  As  to  this  Difeafe  in  Black-Cattel, 

P  I  P  P I  N-S  U  M  M  E  R,  a  te-  j  when  it  is  newly  begun,  only  take 
ry  pleabnt  Apple  both  in  colour  <a  Frog ,  god  cut  off  h  s  left  Leg, 

and  tafie  ;  yielding  a  delicious  jand  fo  put  him  alive  into  the 

juice.  t  Be  a  fib  Mouth;  but  then  you  mud 

PISCARY,  a  place  where  [have  an  handful  of  Sdt  mixe 
Fifh  is  kept  or  fold,  a  F.fh-jwilh  a  pint  cf  good  firong  Ale 

Market  ,*  In  Common  La w  ,  a  li-  | r  ady  •  an  !  a>  fooo  as  may  be, 

bmy  of  Fi filing  in  another  Man’s  [after  the  Frog,  g  ye  it  the  ieatt 


to  drink  s  making  him  f wallow 
all  down  together.  2,  But  if  the 


Waters. 

P  I  S  M  IKE,  See  Arts 

P  l  S  S  l  N  G  OF  BLOOD,!  has  continued  long  in  this 

comes  federal  ways  fotnetimet  [Diftcirtper,  then  take  tome  fharp 
by  Riding  a  Hurls  too  hard,  by  J  Tanners  Ow^e,  with  a  Pov,  der  made 
Labouring  him  beyond  his  Strength  of  old  Martlemas  -  Beef  ,  mixed 
«r  by  canying  too  heavy  a  j  well  and  ftirred  together,  which 
Burden  upon  ’his  Back  :  At  o-  **"  i:~~  -  ~K"  *u“ 

*!rr  limes  it  proceeds  from 
Line  Vein  broken  in  the  Body, 


and  then  frequently  pure  Blood 


is  good  for  him  ,*  as  alio  the 
of  Madder  given  with 


t> * 

dec 


Honi-d  -  Water 


bee  > titling. 


PIT,  a  deep  hole  in  the 


will  iffue  forth.  It  alio  fbmcifmci  Ground  ;  1  particularly  iueh  a  one 
t-kes  life  from  fome  Storm  fro  jib  which  the  Scots  us’d  to 
ting  upon  the  Kidneys,  bv  hard'jdrown  Women  found  guilty  of 
ITd  ng  and  Labour  :  /And  UR.  |Th:-fc. 

ly'  by  Journeying  him  in  Win-j  PIT-FALLS  in  and  under 
ter,  being  newly  taken  up  front  j  GrcuHd,  are  excellent  Devices  for 
Grafs,  and  R  veiling  him  b; fore \  taking  Blackbirds,  IrvJhcS,  Field- 
lie  is  thoroughly  tlcanfed,  which  I  fats  »  and  fuct  -like  Birds  that 
cancot  be  well  under,  a  week  or  i  *e'  <1  upon  Worms,  from  the  bc- 
two.  The  Receipts  f  r  Cure  of!  Sluing  N'qvembc-,  to  the  end 
this  Diftem;  cr ,  are,  i,  £t  Take  I  of  March  •  thde  are  very  ch.ap 
£‘  LQrjot  grajs,  Skepbcrds-purft,BloQd>  jand  common  ;  and  the  mft  is 
non  of  the  Hcdjge,  Lofpody  0f;  reprefen  tefl  by  the  following  FT 


<4 

«< 

<4 


the  Wall,  Comftcy,  Garden  Bhou- 

won ,  of  each  an  handful  ; 
c*  Hired  thefe  fmall ,  put  them 
ci  into  a  quart  of  Beer ,  and  boil 
6i  them,  to  which  add  a  little 
<c  SAt,  Leaven,  and  Loot,  mix 
14  ail  together,  and  giye  h  your 


uirc. 


The 
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* 
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The  Figure  marked  A,  is  a  plain 
Padcllc  -  Staff  fuch  as  Country¬ 
men  life  to  carry  in  their 
as  they  /  go  about  the 
Cretin  ! ,  with  which  you  are  to 
cut  the  Turfs  the  Pit-fall  is  to  be 
clofed  with  ;  which  Turfs  muff 
at  leaf!  be  cut  two'  inches  larger 
than  the  Pit  ;  the  fame  Pad¬ 
dle  may  in  like  manner  ferye  to 
dig  your  Fits  «  which  fhould  al¬ 
ways  be  made  in  the  Sun  , 
near  force  Hedge  ?  where  Birds 
frequent  j  as  they  may  alfo  be 
made  in  great  Woods,  rear  borne 
Holly-bulhes  $  whither  Birds  re¬ 
fort  in  hard  Weather  i  the  holes 
may  be  about  feven  inches  deep; 
on  the  oppofite  fide,  let  it  be 
about  tour  or  fire  inches  long,  as 
as  is  defigned  by  the  Lector 
0,  and  from  X  to  O,  there  may 
be  a  difhace  of  about  fix  inches; 
dieu  take  a  final!  flick  V,  X,  not 
^uite  fo  big  as  one’s  little  fieger, 
3nd  about  five  inches  long,  which  ; 
cut  floap  at  the  end  V,  the  other  , 
[iart  of  the  Stick  towards  X,  being 
rapered  or  cut  fin  ail  by  degrees; 
Prick  the  fmail  end  X  into  the 
idle  of  the  Pit  mark’d  M,  and 
et  the  end  V  be  upon  the  Ground; 
:hen  have  ready  another  Stick 
is  $  >  T  j  about  the  bfgnefs  of  a 
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Swanh-qi?Il!,  and  four  inches  long, 
which  csfl  fist  and  fmooth  on 
ne  fide  ;  aad  at  the  end  S,  ca 
he  other  fide,  cut  a  notch;  that 
done  ,  you  are  to  provide  a 
forked  flick,  marked  as  Y  ,  Z, 
fomewhat  bigger  than  the  reft, 
and  about  five  or  fix  inches 
long  ;  the  end  Z  bsing  cut  line 
the  end  of  a  Wedge,, 

In  the  next  place.,  make  ufe 
of  the  Turf  which  is  four  or 
five  inches  thick,  the  bigger  fide 
to  be  laid  over  the  iargeft 
fide  of  the  Pit  ;  take  the  end 
S  of  your  little  flick,  aad  lay  the 
flat  fide  on  the  place  M,  up¬ 
on  the  end  of  the  Stick  which  is 
pricked  in  the  Ground  ;  then  fix 
j  the  cod  Z  of  your  Forked 
fiick,  marked  Y,  fo  as  to  be  juft 
under  the  place  of  the  Turf  mar- 
ked  K  :  Afterwards  move  and 
fet  the  final!  flick  which  holds 
the  Foik  in  fuch  manner,  that  as 
I  foon  as  the  .  lead  Bird  treads 

upon  the  end  of  the  flick  T,  the 
Turf  may  fall  down  ,  and  fb 
catch  is  in  the  hole  ;  entice 
the  Birds  thither  with  -Earthworms 
Buck  on  long  Thorns ,  and  in 
‘hard  and  holly  Weather,  (hr 
up  fome  frefh  Earth  about  the 
tore-front  of  the  Pit,  which  will 
Toon  decoy  filth  Birds  into  the 
Snare, 


Another 
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Another  fort  of  pitfall  it  thus 
prepared. 


II 


Take  an  Holly  *  Bick'  about  the 
bignefs  of  one’s  middlc-fi  igcr,  an1 
a  Fqot  sod  a  hair  1  ng  ;  al- 
fo  another  flick  of  the  fame  big,- 


nefs  ,  two  inches  Charter ,  both 


bent  like  a  Bow ,  with  good 
double  Pack-thread  ;  between  which 
place  a  cer  ;aia  flat  flick  about 
eighteen  laches  long ,  as  the 
Letcefs  P,  M,  K,  G,  denote,  by 
turning  of  which  you  may  bend 
the  fail  Sticks  *  Then  tie  the 
<nd  of  the  fail!  Stick  G.  to  the 
middle  of  the  Idler  Bow,  to  try 
if  it  be  right  ;  with  one  Hand 
bold  the  end  P  of  the  flat  hick, 
tnd  with  the  other  pull  the  Idler 


fo  at%  the  whole  may  rcfemble  ai 
Folding-Bool  The  way  to  bead! 
it,  is  to  lift  up  the  greater 
of  the  Bows  and  bring  it  over: 
the  iirtle  ftick  Q,  R  ;  then  pifs 
t-chwarc  the  /Net  »  the  double: 
Thread  N,  Q,  with  the  Bait  fa  ft* 
en’d  theien  at  N,  and  opening 
the  end  O  ,  put  it  on  the 
end  of  the  Stick  R  9  and  it  is 
ready  fet.  For  the  better  compre¬ 
hending  of  it,  three  Figures  are 
here  produced,  one  (htwiag  how 
to  make  i,  another  to  bend  or 
fet  t'  ,  ana  the  third  to  The w  it 
ready  fet  ;  and  being  fisted,  ffrew 
fome  Leaves  behind  it,  ss  alfo 
upon  The  bottom  thereof  before  s 
to  the  end  that  the  Birds  may 
not  unbend  i  except  on  the 
fore-part. 

PITCHING*  PENCE  ,  ar 
Duty  paid  for  Pitching  or  feet  mg 
down  erery  Sack  of  Corn,  or 
Pack  of  Merchandizes  in  a  fair 
or  M  rkrr. 

PL  A  G  U  E,  a  Difeafe  in  Car* 
te),  fyc,  Se;*  Murrain* 

iJ  L  A  1  S  r  IR  of  genera!  Vf't 
for  all  cold  Swelling!  either  m 
Man  or  HorLs  ;  c  pecialiy  for 
Water-farcies,  and  fweiliogs  in  the 


tftcrn-.fj.wts,  that  lye 


it  a  great 


d i Banco  from  the  Concur  of  natural 
Heat.  “  i  akc  green  IV limits  fc 
final! ,  that  when  cut,  they 
are  io  all  parts  equally  fofc 
Bc.it  thefc  to  in  a  fit  in  a  Mar¬ 


C  ; 


6S 


c  bic- .mortal  3  and  prefs  them  thro! 


Bow  towards  you  ;  if  when  you  j  a  Sieve  with  the  b  Atom  turn’d 

beating  what  remains  * 


let  it  fly,  ic  returns  with  a  goad  j  *  up  j 

force,  Tis  a  Tign  it  is  well  ord  r’d;rs  till  the  whole  is  oaft  thro  - 


that  done,  tic  upon  your  fhtj£ ‘  hut  two  pounds  o£  this  pulp 
ftick  about  three  Inches  from  chc  j'*  into  a  gUz  d  earch.cn  Po^with 
end  of  ir,  by  the,  Le.ter  P,  a  | “  a  Pound  of  SjIc  well  dry’d  « 
(mail  pack-thread  about  nine' in-;"  a  ad  a  p  and  and  a  halt  or 
ches  long,  and  as  big  as  a  goo  1 j  “  common  : Turpentine  :  S  t  thisji 
Quill  ;  "between  the"  fa  d  pack-  Mixture  in  a  Celiar  to  krmeno 
thread  at  P,  ami  the  Letter  R  about  j  tifcetB  Days  ;  then  evaporate  tha. 


the  Letter  L1,  tie  the 


thread 

rouble  as  N,  0,  and  firead  a 
fmali  Net  over  the  two  Bows, 


moifture  uver  a  gentle  Fir<>ftir* 
ring  all  the  while  ,  tiii  it  be 
reduc’d  to  the  coniiltenfc  of  t 

TiaiiTer 
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Flaifter  $  and  keep  ft  for  ufe, 
in  a  Pot  cloft- cover’d. 

PtA.ISTER.ER  ?-W  ORK, 
is  commonly  undertaken  by  the. 
Yard  Square  ;  for  Lathing;  lay 
ing  and  Petting  is  8i  a  Yard  ; 
but  if  this  be  done  with  Oak- 
lathes  it  i,  amounts  to  lod  or  i2d 
a  Yard  ;  rendring  on  a  Brick- 
wall  is  %d  a  Yard,  Poppiog  sstsd 
whi  ing  three  Halfpence  <a  Yard, 
2nd  whiting  only  id  a  Yard, 
In  the  Country,  to  dawb  a  Par¬ 
tition  -  Wall ,  with  Clay  on  both 
ftdes  is  3 d  a  Yard  *,  to  rough- 
cafl  it  without,  nod  render  it 
cn  the  indie  is  id  a  Yard. 
Heart-lathes  of  Oak  may  be  had 
for  u  1  od /3  Bundle",  or  Hun 
dred  ;  Oak  Sap -laths  are  ij  Sd 
a  Bundle,  and  Fir-laths  are  izd 
a  Bundle.  Mis  computed  th’t  a 
Bundle  of  Laths,  with  ft  e  Hun¬ 
dred  of  Nails  will  be  fufficiem 
for  a  fou  -re  of  Tiling 

PLANET-STRUCK,  or 
Shrew-Running  ;  f  in  Horfes  )  v 
a  deprivation  of  Feeling  or  Mo¬ 
tion  ,  not  Birr  ng  any  of  the 
Members,  but  .that  they  remain 
in  the  fame  Form  as  when  the 
Be  aft  was  full*  -ft  ruck,  It  corrrs 
to  an  Horfe  fo:nefiin:s  by  cbo- 
Ur  and  Ptlegm  fup  r  abundantly 
misted  together  ;  romfectrnes  fr«>m 
Nlelanchly  Blood,  being  a  cold 
and  dry  Humour,  Which  annoy 
the  hinder  part  of  the  Brain  * 
fothetimes  of  extraordinary  Hear 
or  Cold,  or  raw  DigMlioo  ftri- 
kirg  into  the  Veins  fuddenly;  of 
laftiy,.  from  extreme  Hunger, 
oecaiionM  by  long  falling  .*  The 
figns  whereof  you  have  had  al¬ 
ready,  vxft.  Mumnep,  aril  want 
of  Motion.  If  the  Diftemper 
proceeds  from  Kea%  i:  may  be 
perceiv  d  by  the  hotnefs  of  the 
Horfe’s  breath,  and  the  free- fetch¬ 
ing  of  his  wind  ;  but:  if  from 
Cold  $  it  may  N  be  knowa  by 


p  l  a  : 

die  Buffing  and  poze  in  bis 
Head. 

_  To  Cure  ir,  feme  preferibe  t© 
give  him  \  Seeds  of  Single-peony 
fn  four  Wins  ;  or  to  hang  a. 
ft  nc  -  Stone  over  his  Head  ,  or 
an  old  Seiche  or  cold  Iron  .* 
Others  preferibe  to  give  him  Esc. 
ercife  beftre  and  after  Water, 
to  mix  Hemp-feed  in  his  pro¬ 
vender  ;  and  to  force  him  to 
Swear,  by  giving  him  1  MiflUtoe 
of  the  Oik  ,  Muftard-feed,  Seed 
of  black- poplar,  Clnpefdi^  Germand¬ 
er,  fijffipy  St.  Jjhm.w$rt:t  &c. 

P  L  A  N  T  E  D,  (among  Farri¬ 
ers)  a  FlorTe  i  j  fa  id  t  j  be  right 
planted  on  bis  LI  mbs  ,  wh  n  he 
Bands  c(]»dly  firm  on  his  Legs, 
in  1  not  one  advanced  before  the' 
o  her  ;  his  Legs  fhoold  be  wi¬ 
der  ab)Vc  than  below  ;  that 
is  the  difts ace  between  his  Feet 
Ihouid  be  Ic'f*  between  his  Fore- 
ting  s  ,  at'  that  purr  next  to 
the  Shoulders  ;  the  Knees  Ihouid 
not  be  too  cl  .fe ,  bu:  the  whole 
Leg  ftioukf  defeerd  in  a  ftfaight 
Line  to  the  very  Pafterti- joint,  and 
the  feet  ihouid  be  turned  neither 
out  nor  in  ;  the  Pajkm  being 
plac’d  about  two  Fingers  breadth 
more  backwards  chan  the  Coronet . 
As  for  the  Hind-hand,  his  Jar- 
ret-  or  Hams  Ihouid  not  be  too 
dole  j  and  the  Inftep  which  is 
betwixt  the  /  Hcc^  and  Fajiern- 
)  rim  fhodld  ftand  perpendicular  to 
the  Ground, 

PLANTING  W  AtL- 
PRU1.T-T  R.E E  S  5  Stone-Fruit 
after  two  Years  growth  in  die 
Nurf  ry ,  being  inoculated  or 
grafted  ,  arc  fiffl  ready  to  re¬ 
move,  and  tint  is  belt  done  in 
Ohio  her  or  November  •  but  in 
fliarp  Frofts,  tho5  you  c  tild  dig, 
yet  ftis  eoc  good  to  remove  Tree*.* 
iowever,  i  the  Earth  can  be 
got  up  pretty  whole  about  the 
Roo  s  in  iniall  Trees  near  at  Hand, 

it 
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it  may  be  allow’d  of.  la  pre1 
paring  your  Ground,  make  a  trench 
by  the  Wa!l-fide  you  are  to  fet 
them  up  to,  two  foot  broad, 
and  alike  deep  in  every  place 
where  a  Tree  is  to  be  fet,  about 
a  yard  (qua re  ,  mingle  good  old 
rotten  Neetf-iurg  with  the  Earth, 
filling  it  up  lightly,  near  as  high 
as  you  intend  the  Borders  to 
be,  and  tread  it  down,  fo  tba 
it  be  riot  above  half  full  in  the 
places  you  defign  to  fet  the 

Trees  :  But  if  you  would  not 
have  any  ,  Borders,  th  n  make  an 
hole  on  each  Tree  of  the  fquare 
before-mentioned  ;  and  if  the  Sod 
be  not  fo  good  in  the  bottom, 
go  not  fo  deep  „  it  will  be 

better  to  fet  them  (hallow,  and 
raife  the  Earth  about  them,  Ii 
it  be  not  a  Manured  Land 
you  fet  them  in,  get  feme  very 
fine  rich  Mould  or  fhovdhng  of 
a  Yard  wherein  Cattei  are  fre¬ 
quently  lodged  or  fed  at  hand ; 
that  is,  mellow  or  rotten  Neat/- 
dung^  which  you  may  mix  with  the 
Earth  that  came  forth  of  the 

hole  9  fo  ordered  that  it  be 
as  good  and  better  than  that  out 
of  which  your  Trees  came  ,  fill 
the  hole  half  way  up  with  it, 
and  tread  it  down  ,  that  the 
Roots  may  reft  dofe  upon  it  ; 
all  the  ends  of  which  ycu  ate 
to  cut  off,  but  the  downward 
one  1  aim  oft  1  half  eft  ;  then  fit 

it  to  the  Wall,  cutting  away 
fuch  Branches  as  grow  directly 
toward  and  from  ward  de  Wall, 
leaving  only  the  fide  -  Branches  to 
be  nailed  to  it  ,•  that  done, clap 
in  your  Tree,  p  acing  it  as  far 
from  the  Wall  as  the  top 
will  allow,  which  muft  be  fpread 
upon  it,  that  the  Root  may 
have  the  more  liberty  to  fpread 
back-ward;  fail  the  hole  with  the 
Mould  ;  but  if  the  Tree  be 
young  j.and  tender ,  you  mull 
throw  in  the^  Soil  gently,  till 


you  have  filled  the  hole  •  bin 
for  old  Trees*  they  do  not  re¬ 
quire  fo  much  curiofity.  If  the 
Land  be  barren ,  you  imay  co¬ 
ver  the  Earth  with  Dung  round 
about  the  Tree,  2nd  in  the  end 
of  February  with  Fearn  or  Straw  .* 
It  will  be  found  ntcelfary  Co 
prune  and  nail  them  £0  the 
Will  every  Year,  twice  or  thrice 
accordingly  as  they  grow.*  Cutoff 
fuch  as  grow  dmeefiy  outward 
ciofc  to  the  Body  ;  and  if  you 
cat  a  part  of  any  branch  off, 
do  it  at  a  bud  ,  that  the  cut 
may  be  covered  with  a  frefh 
Sprig  :  The  Winter-pruning  may 
be  done  at  any  time  before 
February ,  except  Nectarines  and 
Peaches  ,  which  are  apt  to  die, 
If  pruned  before  the  Sap  rife  ; 
and  nothing  better  then  fhreds 
of  Wollen- Cloth  to  nail  them 
up  wuh. 

Where  the  natural  Soil  is 
not  good  enough ,  it  mull  be 
b  ttcrcd  at  leaft  for  fuch  a 
eompifs  as  the  Roots  of  every 
Tree  take  up  for  Ionic  time, 
mixing  fuch  Manures  with  the 
Soil,  as  beft  fuic  with  its  tem¬ 
per  .*  Hot  Dung  is  beft  for 
that  which  is  cold  ;  Marie 
and  Mud,  or  (hovelling  of  Yards, 
for  the  light  Ground  ;  Neatf- 
dung  for  the  barren  ;  and  gravel 
or  cold  Clay  for  the  over-rich. 

When  your  Wall  *  Trees  are 
grown  old  and  full  of  big  Wood, 
they  may  in  three  or  four  years 
be  renewed ,  by  cutting  cut 
feme  of  the  biggeft  Stems  or 
Boughs  yearly  ,  cutting  each 
branch  ofF  at  feme  fmail  twig  , 
if  it  may,  thas  cither  ir,  or  a 
frelh  Branch  may  grow  over 
the  Cut-place,  wh.ch  muft  be 
kept  covered  with  Clay,  and  fo 
go  on  yearly,  till  ail  the  big 
Weed  is  cut  out  :  Or  if  the 
kind  of  Fruit  fhould  be  dillked, 
the  Boughs  may  be  inoculated  or 

grafted 
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grafted  with  a  better  fort  o: 

Fruit  ,  but  not  ail  in  one 

year. 

Now,  in  furn’fning  vour  Wall 

wicti  Fruit-Tree?,  obferve  always, 
to  plant  Petek  sc  and  NeB  mires 
op  to  the  Wall  that  is  moft 
Southwards  ;  the  Eaft-wall  is  to 
be  allotted  to  Apricocks  t  early 
Cherries,  and  the  choiceff  Plums , 
the  Weft  may  be  let  with  Pears 
Cherries  and  Plums  :  Bjt  fome 

ol  the  coarfefl'  Pars  and  Plums? 
may  be  fet  to  the  North  wall, 
both  to  cover  the  Wall  hand, 
fomiy,  and  many-  years  they  will 
bearv  as  well  on  it  ,  as  on 
Stands!  ds,  efpeciaUy  if  the  Wal 
be  not  aire&ly  North  ;  Nut  - 
T  rees  ^re  alfo  proper  for  it  , 
and  wiii  profpsr  well  thereon  ; 
then  for  the  Autumnal  and  Whs* 
trr  -  pears  that  ripen  late  ,  the 
ni  of!  South  and  higheft  Wall 
improves  them,  neither  will  fome 
come  to  maturity  in  our  Cii  - 
mate  for  fever  a  i  Years,  without 
Inch  a  Wall  :  But  as  to  the 
pjfidon,  form,  and  building  of 
a  Wall  for  this  pur  pole,  fee 
W P{\  pr  Fruit-Trees,  and  Watt- 
Trees, 

PL  AN  T  I  N  G,  Fcrefi-Trees  • 
See  Seminary  and  Tranjplaming. 

PLANTING,  &n  Orchard y 

lee  Orchard . 

A  P  L  AS  H,  a  Place  full  of 
Handing  Water  y  a  Puddle. 

To  P  L  A  S  H  ?  to  dafh  with 
Water  ;  la  Busbmdry,  to  bend 
or  Ipread  the  Boughs  of  a  Tree 

PLATAN  li  S  or  P  L  A  N  E- 
TREE,  a  lovely  fp reading  Tree 
fo  doated  on  by  X.rxes ,  that 
he  ftopt  h;s  prodigious  Army, 
negietted  his  moll  important  At¬ 
tain;,  to  a  Inure  the  beauty  q1 
it,  adorn’d  it  with  Jewels, ‘.ail’d 
se  his  Goddefi ,  and  when  he 
remov’d  ,  caus'd  the  Figure  oi 
it  to  be  jtampt  oa  s  Medal  of 
Gold,  which,  he  continually  wore 
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shout  him  ,  as  Avian  tells  us. 
The  Romans  firft  breast  this 
Tree  from  the  Levant?  and  cul¬ 
tivated  it  only  for  its  ifotely 
and  pi oud  Head  ;  fo  that  Cice- 
rn-y  Hartenfius ,  and  ocher  Roman 
Craters  and  SratTman ,  would 
qow  and  then  exchange  a  turn 
-n  tiie  Bar?  that  they  might  Hep 
to  their  Farms  to  refr:  fk  aod 
water  their  Platans,  a  ad  would 
fome; i sues  do  it  with  Wine  :  They 
valu’d  them  fo  much,  that  when, 
they  tranfplanced  them  to  France? 
hey  exacted  a  Tribute  of  fuch 
of  the  Natives  as  did  but  put 
'heir  Heads  under  their  fhadow. 
Pliny  fays,  an  Tree  defends  bet¬ 
ter  f  0,11  the  heat  of  the  Sua 
ia  Summer,  nor  admits  it  more 
Kindly  ia  Winter.  Thefc  Trees 
will  floyrifli  ia  England  with¬ 
out  aoy  more  troubc,  than  fre¬ 
quent  and  plentiful  Watering, which 
they  moft  delight  in  from  their 
youth  :  They  might  be  propaga¬ 
ted  to  the  incredible  O  raiment  o£ 
the  Walks  and  Avenues  to  Great¬ 
ness  Ho afes,  and  nuy  be  railed 
of  their  Seed,  with  care  in  a 
moT-t  Soil  .•  The  Seed  o.ighc  to 
be  convey'd  to  us  rip  ,  being  gi- 
chere.d  late  in  Autumn  ,  and 
brought  from  fome  more  Levan- 
ioe  parrs  than  Italy,  They  are 
dfo  propagated  abundantly  by 
Layers  ,  and  affed  1  frefh  and 
feeding  Ground.  The  Weft-India- 
planet  is  not  altogether  fo  ‘rare# 
but  it  rifes  £0  a  tine  Tree,  bear¬ 
ing  a  yery  large  and  lets  jag¬ 
ged  Leaf. 

P  L  A  1  *  V  E  I  M,  C  in  a  Bwfe  ) 
a  Vein  on  the  in  fide  of  cich  Fore- 
th  gh ,  a  little  below  the  £P 
now  *,  fo  call’d  among  common 
Fa* tier 3  ;  it  is  ocherwife  termed 
che  Bifilich  Vein  and  Ars  by  the 
French,  The  bleeding  of  this  Vein 
may  be  hope  when  cut,  by  fil¬ 
ling  the  Oiiiice  with  VVooll  of 
a  Rabbet  or  Ban  3  and  after¬ 
wards 
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v/ifds  (owing  up  the  Skin  in 
two  parts  ;  whereupon  a  little 
Matter  will  gather  together,  hut 
by  greeting  the  Wound,  it  tray 
be  heal’d  in  eight  or  ten  days 
and  fornetirr.es  fooner. 

PLOVER,  a  Bird  of  a 
brown  Colour  (potted  whh  yel¬ 
low',  about  the  bignefs  i  f  a  Pi 
gion ,  much  coveted  by  thofe  that 
love  Bairries.*  Tbefe  Fowl  ufe  to 
By  in  exceeding  great  Flocks  to¬ 
gether,  and  generally  come  to 
us  in  September ,  and  leave  us 
about  March  :  In  Froft  and  cold 
Weather,  they  feek  ''their  Food 
co  fuch  Lands  as  lie  neir  and 
adjoining  to  the  Sea  ;  but  in 
thaws  and  open  Seatons,  go  high¬ 
er  up  Into  the  Country,  When 
they  Sleep,  they  do  not  perch 
upon  any  thing ,  but  couch  or 
fit  on  the  Ground  as  Ducks  or 
Gee  ft  do  ;  and  indeed  ,  they 
only  flevp  in  calm  Weather, 
other  wife  they  pafs  inoft  part  of 
the  Night  in  running  up  and 
down  to  feek  for  Worms  as  they 
conic  out  of  the  Ground,  and 
by  their  Cry  it  Day-break,  u-  i 
rite  ail  iriio  a  Body,  and  fo  de 
part.  As  for  the  catching  ot 
them,  *tii  not  good  to  fet  your 
Net§  for  them  in  long  Frotts 
and  continued  cold  Seafons ,  but 
ifitermixt  with  changeable  Wea¬ 
ther ;  of  alF  Winds,  the  North 
weft  is-  the  world  to  take  them  ; 
and  care  fhcmld  be  h  d  exa&ly  t. 
place  the  Net  according  to  the 
wind  ;  when  the  wind  is  Eafter- 
ly,  that  they  may  play  Wetttrly; 
that  fo  the  Birrs  ns  ay  be  taken 
as  they  fiy  crofs  the  Nee,  and  no 
,  long- ways  therewith. 

PLOUGH  ,  is  the  inoft  Ne- 
ccffary  Inftrumenc  of  Hufbandry , 
and  fas  Mr,  Prat  terms  ic  )  the 
chiefeli  of  all  Engines  for  that 
purpofe.  Of  the.e  there"  is -a  great 
difference  about  their  Make  'and 
(shape,  every  place  being  wedded 
to  its  own  partiohar  Faftiioo  :  So 
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that  it  would  be  endlefs  to  give 
a  Defcrintion  of  all  (orts  us  a  in 
ft versl  Countries  ,  and  we  (hall 
here  only  produce  the  moft  u!e* 
al3  (hewing  ac  the  fame  their  re- 
fpeftive  adva.-.nges  and  disadvan¬ 
tages.  The  different  kinds  then 
ot  P lovgbs  beft  for  each  fort  of 
Land  are  as  follows,  i.  The  Plough 
reckon’d  nioft  proper  for  (tiff  black 
Clays  is  one  that  is  long  ,  large 
and  broad,  with  a  deep  Head  and 
a  fquare  Earth- board  ,  fo  as  to 
turn  up  a  great  Furrow',  the  Cou 
ter  Ionic,  and  a  very  little  bend¬ 
ing,  with  a  large  Wing,  and  the 
Foot  long  and  broad  ,  fo  as  to 
make  the  Furrows  deep,  2.  The 
Plough  for  white,  blew*  or  g-ay 
Clay  5  need  not  be  fo  large  as 
the  former,  only  fame  what  brok¬ 
er  at  the  Breech  ;  the  Coulter 
to  be  long  and  bend  mg  ,  and  the 
Share  narrow,  w  th  a  Wing  com¬ 
ing  up  to  arm  and  defend  the 
Eaith-board  from  wearing,  g.  The 
Plough  for  red  or  white  Sands  or 
Grave),  or  any  light  Moulds,  may 
be  lighter  eni  nimbler  than  the 
form  r,  the  Coulter  more  circu¬ 
lar  and  thinner,  sud  the  Wing 
not  fo  large. 

Among  the  mod  common  Ploughs 
and  others  of  a  particular  ufefoV 
nefs  ,  the  following  are  chief!/ 
remarkable  I.  The  double  wheeled 
Plough  here  reprefen! ed  m  Figure 
i.  being  conftairy  us’d  in  Hartford 
[hire  and  eifewR  re  is  apparently 
one  of  the  moft  Deferrable  and 
ftrongeft  for  many  ufes  ;  ’t is  alfo 
o'  the  ealkft  Draught  ,  and  (tits 
be  ft  with  all  fonts  ot  Land,  ex¬ 
cept  miry  Clays  in  ‘Winter,  which 
arc  apt  to  clog  the  Wheels.  But 
even  for  thofe  Lands  they  are  the 
butt  Inftruments  to  Plough  up  La  s 
or-  Summer  "fallows  with  ;  becaufe 
they  rum  the  Turf  alter  the  moft 
convenient  and  expeditious  manner 
and  cut  up  Male-biUs  ,  or  uneven 
Ground  without  levelling  ,  beyond 
plS  other  Ploughs.  This 


( 
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1  h.s  Plough  is  ufually  drawn 
with  Horfes  or  Oxen  two  at  & 
Breaft,  the  Wheels  being  18  or 
20  Inches  high,  and  the  Furrow- 
wheel  in  Tone  places,  of  a  larger 
Circumference  than  the  other  that 
goes  on  the  folid  Laade  The  Names 
of  the  refpe&ive  Parts  of  this  and 
other  Ploughs  are  thefe  .*  A  is  the 
P/oMgl-bearh,  B  the  Handle  Tail, 
Stilts,  Hales,  or  Stives  5  C  the  Neck, 
or  Share-beam  ;  D  the  Earth-board, 
Mould-board,  Brcaft-board,  Furrow- 


board,  Shield-hoarder,  E  the  Shear h, 
F  th«  Share-iron,  G  the  GcmUew 
H  the  Plough- pis  and  Collar-link*, 
I  the  Plough* pillow  and  Bolfhr,  & 
the 'Wheels. 

If.  The  Lincvltifnire-Plougb  is  'Ju¬ 
gular  in  its  Shape  and  very  -good 
for  Mafh  or  fenny  Lands  chat  are 
fubje£i  £0  Weeds  aud  Sedge,  but 
free  from  Stones,  by  reafon  of  its 
Coulter  and  the  iargenefs  of  the 
Share,  which  is  often  made  above 
1  Foot  broad  and  very  fharp. 


Fig.  2. 


At  A  is  a  Foot  fixt  higher  and 
lower  with  a  Wedge  at:D,  whicl 
keeps  the  fore- part  of  the  PI  ugh 
from  going  deeper  than  the  Men  at 
work  would  have  it  •  at  C  are 
Wedges  to  fet  the  hinder  part  with: 
1  heCoult^r  is  a  fharp  turning  Wheel, 
that  cuts  the  roots  of  the  Grafs  or 
Sedge  a-crofs,  by  its  motion,  as  it 
goes  round,  white  the  broad  Share 


like  wife  cots  the  bottom  of  their 
Hoots. 

HI  The  SuJfesB  (ingle  Wheel- 
Plough  of  a-  different  make  from  mo  ft 
other  Ploughs^  is  being  a  clouterlv 
fot c,  and  very  wide  in  the  Bm ch,  fo 
that  the  prsught  of  it  muft  needs  be 
ha  id  acd  bis  chiefly  reoiaikablcf  for 
it*  extraordinary  Stupe. 

G  g  S  F& 
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IV.  The  Caxton-P  lough  invented 
on  purpofe  to  cue  Drains  with  a- 
bout  Caxton  in  Cambridgfkire  in  ftiff 
miry  Clay-grounds  ;  it  is  like  ano¬ 
ther  Plough^  only  much  Wronger  and 
bigger  .*  From  the  Beam  juts  out 
a  piece  of  Wood  at  A,  in  which  is 
a  Coulter  fe£  at  B,  and  another  in 
the  Beam  at  C§  which  two  Coul- 


ters  ftand  bending  imvafdsasat  D, 
to  cat  each  fide  of  the  Trench  :  The 
Share  is  very  broad  and  flat,  and 
cutsofFihe  bottom  of  the  Trench; 
the  Mould-board  being  three  times 
the  length  ufnal  in  other  Ploughs, 
to  caft  the  Turf  a  great  way  off  from 
the  Trench. 


This  Plough  cuts  a  Trench  a  Foot 
wide  at  the  bottom,  a  Foot  and  a 
half  br&td  at  the  top,  and  a  Foot 
deep  ;  ’tis  drawn  with  twenty  Hor- 
fes,  and  coft  three  Pounds  to  make, 
bat  the  difpacch  of  it  anfwers  the 
Charge. 

V.  The  moft  common  plain 


Plovgh  call’d  the  Bray ‘plough,  made 
without  either  Wheel  or  Foot,  of 
an  eafy  Draught,  is  the  be  ft  in 
Winter  far  miry  Clays,  where  the 
Land  is  foft,  but  the  worft  in  Sum  - 
mer,  when  the  Mould  is  hard,  be¬ 
cause  the  Point  is  continually  Hy¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Ground. 


Fig.  $ 
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Fig.  5. 


Thh  Plough  h  let  higher  or  lo&- 
er  as  occalion  fervcs,  by  Wedges 
at  G,  and  differs  but  little  from 
other  Ploughs,, 


VI.  The  Spanijb  Plough ,  with  oni 
of  which  and  one  Horfe  the  No* 
of  Spain  plough  two  or  three  Acres 
of  their  light  Lands  in  a  Day, 


Fig.  6. 


,  There  is  a  great  difference  in 
the  Make  of  this  Plough  from  our 
common  fait;  fo  thit  the  infert- 
ing  of  it  here  may  be  of  Pome  ler- 
vice  to  promote  the  improving 
of  fo  u fitful  an  Inftrument. 

.  VII.  The  Coichefter- Plough,  is  a 
fine  light  Wheel -p/ohgfc,  To  as  with 
two  Horfes  the  Farmers  cut  up 
two  Acres  in  a  Day  of  their  iJ^ht 
Lands :  This  Plough  is  very  pecu¬ 
liar  for  its  Iron  Eaith-board,  made 
rounding;  which  helps  to  turn  the 
Earth  or  Turf  much  better  than 
any  other  fort  of  Plough  that  has 
been  as  yet  invented.  VIII,  The 
2um*wrcjt  01  JQ.ntiJk-Plougk<  much 
us’d  io  in  that  County,  which  is 
double-wheeled,  bat  fomewhat  hea¬ 
vy  and  clurnfy,  IX;  The  One 


Wheel-Plough  that  may  be  made 
ufd  of  almoft  in  any  fort  of  Ground, 
being  lighter  and  nimbler  than 
other  Wheel  -  Ploughs ,  and  with 
which  (  fays  the  EvgliJ})  Improver  ) 
being  orawn  by  one  Horfe,  and 
held  by  one  Man,  one  Acre  a  Day 
has  been  plough’d  at  fo  wing-time 
io  a  mcift  Seafon.  X.  The  Double - 
Plough ,  one  being  fixt  to  the  fide 
of  the  other,  that  by  the  means  of 
four  Horfes  arid  two  Men  a  double 
portion  of  Land  may  be  ploughed, 
the  one  Furrow  by  the  fide  of  the 
I  other  *  Be  Tides  this  there  is  ano- 
!  rher  fort,  whereby  two  Furrows 
i  may  be  plough’d  as  once,  one  un¬ 
der  another  ;  fo  that  the  Ground 
is  ftirr’d  up  twelve  or  fourteen 
©  g  g  2  Inches 
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Inches  deep,  which  is  of  exceeding  japon  it  a  final]  piece  of  Wood,  to 


great  life. 


take  the  upper  part  of  the  Turf, 


'wlUH,  jj  „  i  A  ft  ( 

As  for  Rules  to  be  obferved  in  ps  it  rfc  on  the  Earth-board,  which 
the  fhape  of  Ploughs:  i.  They  «ufe  it  to  fail  over  with  the 


jmuft  be  great  or  fmail  according  | Orafs-l sde  dowowafds,  and  lay  u  fo 
to  rhc  depth  and  ftrength  of  the  ^  2n^  true*  that  one  can  icarce 

;  e  .i  !  ddr/sf  n  H  /ex  «»•  t-lia  T  .5  I  •-'»  n  Pi  O 


Soil  you  plo'sitihj  and  as  the  Earth  Iducem  where  the  Plough  wenc.  2. 
is  wet  or  dry,.*  On  which  account,  \  *  he  PJoaghi&g  of  Fallows,  which  is 
every  Farmer  ought  to  have  fevc*  !a  coc<i  .'era  hie  Benefit  to  Land,  as 


ral  forts  of  Ploughs  :  2.  The  Coul-;*PPJ**  ty  the  common  Pr»aice, 
ter  where  the  Land  is  Sift,  rauftj51^  In  £“e  g<e3t  *- sre  Lana-io.ds 

.-i  i-,  d  j.  en  »  r  _  .  .  »  ...  t.>  A  4  TJB 


be  the  greater  and  the  ilronger,  where  take  to  oblige  their 

and  so  the  deeper,  which  oogfi'tj  Tenants  to.  a  hrict  obfcrvance  ot  it 


to  be  proportion’d  to  the  Soil,!00.05  'lfi  tJ?ree  ^ ears »  ^ew  Tands 
becaufe  in  deep  G  rounds  the  Weeds  \  h  :1-’8  able  t ;  bear  more  than  two 

dlnp  r\t*~ 


root  the  deeper;  for  the  better  j  Crops  witr.out  it.  For  the  due  or- 


cutting  up  of  which,  fome  let  on 
the  right  fide  of  the  CouPer  a 
finall  Wing  or  Fin,  which  cuts  in 
two  the  bottom  of  the  Roots,  sod 
probably  'cafes  much  the  Draught 


dering  of  Fallows,  let  the  Land  lye 
■all  WinFr,  lo  as  the  Sheep  may  cat 
off  what  Grafs  and  Weeds  grow 
on  k  to  April  or  the  beginning  of 
A  ay  j  As  furs  a  ss  the  Husbandmen 


of  the  Plough,  3.  A  great  .matter  J HaVe t  ao^c  fowing  Ccyra,  they  aiu* 
to  be  ©feferv’d  in  the  making  ofldlif  begin  to  plough  up  their  Fab 

l  5 r  -  .  -  L.  I  1  i.  -  1  I 


Ploughs,  is  to  have  them  go  true  |f°,ws  >  ^Is  *  allowing  in  ffioft 

•  t  i  r . .  »  i_  '-Pi  nnolif  K»»  tti»ru  ih3!'<riw  Wtd 


?o  the  pitch  they  are  fee,  and  keep  ^  ces .ought  to  be  very  fhallow,weil 

•  «  •  *  /  f  nt*  -%T  f  b  ifl  vl  ,ri  ,  1  '1  M  A-  /A  #*  F\  +■  P*  •  K  P  — 


to  the  Line  they  are  in,  without  |cur^ed  and  ciapt  ciofe  together  ;  be- 
fwerving  to  the  Right  or  Lefr„  ] ?aui -  the  thinner  the  furf  is,  the 


which  depends  much  upon  the  truth  | io-oaer  it  wid  dry  thro  and  km  tne 
of  the  iron-work.  A  fhort  Plough,  s  ’v*  especially  it  tne  vV ca crier  be 


or  a  Plough  with  a  broad  Breecti,  |  :  t^U£  &  tome  Pisces,  where 

cannot  go  fo  eafy  after  Cat'teb  as  j^hcrc  is  a  very  cold  Clay,  that  will 


gv/  -  ^  5  a  ,  ^  j  .  '  •  , 

a  long  narrow  one  *  For  the  fha;  p-  jE0C  udSf  Com  well  without  being 
. ..  'l..cs  T«,k»  ex  nos'd  to  fh«*  hp^f  of  the  Sun.  to 


er  and  thinner  any  Tool  is,  the 
eafier  k  paiTe®,  and  the  left  lircngtb 
is  required;  and  Fueh  a  one  no  ddiipt 
may  be  .made  to  turn  a  Ridge,  as 
well  as  a  broader. 

P  L  O  11 G  H  I N  G  up  of  Und  : 
In  {his  Work  we  are  to  connder  i. 
The  Ploughing  of  La  yes,  which  is 
the  firfi  cutting  op  of  Graft-ground 
for  Corn,  ^nd  is  commonly^  done 
in  J&nuAvy,  when  the  Land  is  wet 


expos'd  to  the  heat  of  the  Sun,  to 
warm  it,  they  make  the  r  firft  plough¬ 
ing  the  depth  they  deiign  to  go* 
About  Juxe  is  the  time  of  the  fe- 
cond  Ploughing*  call’d  ‘lypi-fnHoTvwg, 
when  you  muft  go  your  tell  depth: 
This  Houghing  is  generally  per¬ 
form’d  by  the  Team  early  in  a 
Morning  c’re  the  Dew  is  off  the 
Gials,  chat  fo  the  Men  may  have 
time  to  feed  their  Hcrfes,  before 


becaufe  the  Turf  is  then  tough,  They  go  to  carrying  ot  H^y  in  the 
2nd  will  hold  to  turn  without  j  Afternoon.  About  the  latter  end  cf 


®ft  1  i  IV  I  Al>  *  «<**  »  *t>8-  »  ^  I 

breaking,  in  the  txa£i  performance  |  °r  beginning  of  Augufl  is  the 

'  -  .  5  .  ..  _  .r  T  ‘  11  •  .  _  1.,  Jtl  IT! _ _  u 


whereof  confifb  the  chief  part  ol 
this  fort  of  Ploughing :  This  de¬ 
pends  much  upon  the  make  of  the 


time  of  1 


«SJ<  T— '  -  - 

ri-jallbwing  or  Ian  Plough¬ 
ing,  bdo'c  they  fow  their  Rye  or 
Wheat,  tho’  lome  Plough  up  their 


plough,  for  the  belt  management  \ Land  o finer  .*  If  the  Land  rife  full 
of  which,  if  the  Earth-board  does  I  of  Clots,  or  be  a  binding  Soil,  youi 


iaot  turn  the  Turf  well,  ferns  nail  I  arc  eo  make  it  fine  by  Harrowing 

i  when 
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when  Rak  comes;  hot  then  it mufl 
not  lye  long  before  you  Strict^  fce, 
or  Plough  it  up  into  (mail  Ridges? 
cfpecially  if  it  be  wee  Land,  and. 
as  near  as  you  can  leave  no  Weeds 
or  Grafs- turfs  unkilled  or  unbroke 
with  your  Harrows ;  becaufe  they 
four  Land  and  caufe  the  Mould  to 
lye  holloa  from  the  Roots  of  the 
Corn. 

Where  Land  is  but  indifferent, 
and  manure  is  nos  to  be  had,  fal¬ 
lowing  every  other  Year,  is  found 
a  great  Improvement,  and  is  a  very 
ancient  piece  of  Husbandry,  as  we 
are  inform’d  by  Xenophr,  Pindar, 
and  Virgil ;  the  fait  ad vitlng  thus  .* 

Let  tky  Land  reft  alternately  un- 
till'd. 

And.  to  worn  Grounds  m  animal 
Ce  (fat  ion  yield. 

Virgil.  Georg, 

In  fome  places  the  Farmers  take 
a  Crop  of  Wheat,  and  a  fecond  of 
Peafe_j  and  fa  fallow  their  Land  &- 
gain  .*  la  Staffordshire^  they  often 
give  their  Lands  a  Winter-fallowing, 
bdides  the  three  Sum mes- allow* 
ings,  and  lay  their  Land  op  in 
ridges  when  they  fow  Barky,  which 
lee  ms  to  be*  the  method  of  the  An¬ 
cients  according  .o  VtrgiL 

Ike  greedy  Villager  likes  heft  that 
Mould. 

Which  twice  has  felt  the  Sun,  and 
twice  the  Cold, 

Tliry  like  wife  much  commends  the 
'-Ploughing  of  Land  four  times,  but 
you  mult  obferve  in  Winter  to 
Harrow  no  mere  down,  than'-  what 
you  cao  fpeediiy  rear  up  again, 
unco  an  edge  ;  otherwise  if  a  great 
deal  of  Rain  fall  while  it  Bar, 
’twill  become  fa  poachy  that  it 
cannot  be  Plough’d,  (efpeciafly  if  i. 
be  a  wet  Clay-Land)  and  it  will 
be  over-run  w  th  Weeds;  the  beft 
way  therefore  in  fucli  a  cafe  is  to’ 
Pic  ugh  up  in  a  Morning,  and  Bar* 
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row  down  in  the  Afternoon,  what 
you  deflgn  to  Plough  or  Stride  the 
nest  day  ;  or  it  may  be  Harrow’d 
in  the  Morning  juft  before  you 
Plough  it, 

PLOUGHMAN  or  CARTER  S 
his  bufinefs  in  following  this  Occu¬ 
pation  h  to  have  regard  fitft  to  the 
Nature  of  the  Sol,  next  to  the 
Sea  fans  o£  the  Year,  then  to  tbs 
Cuftoms  and  U 'ages  of  the  Place 
where  he  lives  .*  How  to  lay  his 
Furrows,  of  what  depth  he  lhould 
Plough  them,  and  how  he  may  be 
able  to  raife  and  gain  the  greateft 
ftore  of  Mould,  his  own  Experience 
will  teach  him  heft;  as  alfo  to  or¬ 
der  his  Cattel  and  chodle  them  for 
the  diverfity  of  Grounds  he  is  a- 
bout  to  fill  .*  But  in  Gale  his  Ara¬ 
ble  Laud  lye  agafaft  the  Eds  of  a 
fteep  hill,  as  for  the  moft  part  all 
barren  Earths  do;  if  a  Man  lhould 
plough  that  Land  direLtly  again!! 
she  Hill,  beginning  low,  md  ibat 
cending  ftraight  upright,  then  down 
and  up  again;  this  very  labour 
would  unavoidably  breed  fuch  a 
wearifomnefs  in  the  Cattel,  Betides 
the  over-heating  and  forfeiting  of 
them,  that  there  would  be  no  going 
thro’  wiih  the  Work-:  He  mult 
therefore  take  «re  to 'Plough  it 
lick-ways  overthwart  the  Hill,  where 
the  Bealls  may  tread  on  the  level 
Ground,  and  never  diredly  up  and 
down ;  by  which  means  alfo  the 
Compoft  or  Manure  laid  upon  the 
Land,  will  not  be  fo  loon  wafted 
away  from  the  upper  Fart ,  for 
the  Furrows  not  lying  ftratghst  do 
in  an  even  tie  (cent,  but  turned  croit.- 
ways  upward  agiinft  the  Hill,  nsaft 
neceffaniy  hold  the  Soil  within  it. 

P  LUMA  G  E,  the  Feathers  cf 
a  Birda  or  a  Bunch  of  Feathers ; 
in  Falconry  ’tis  taken  for  the  Fea¬ 
thers  under  a  Hawk’s  Wing.  See 
Caping . 

P  L  U  M  E,  a  fet  of  Oflridge-fea- 
thers  prepar’d  for  Ornament ;  ia 
Falconry,  the  general  colour  or  mix- 
<G  g  g  §  mt* 
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ture  of  the  Feathers  of  a  Hawk, 
which  fbcws  her  Confti'ution  :  A- 
moijg  Berbaiifh,  that  part  of  the 
Seed  of  a  Plam*  which  in  its  growth, 
becomes  the  Trunk  ;  bi-ing  divided 
at  its  loofe  end  into  fevcral  pieces 
ciofe- bound  together  iike  a  bunch 
of  Feathers.  In  Com,  that  part 
which  ihoots  out  towards  the  {mak¬ 
er  end  of  the  Seed,  and  thence  by 
fome  is  call’d  "The  Aero/ pi  re. 

To  PLUME,  to  pick  or  pluck 
the  Feathers  off 

P  L  U  M  ING?  (among  Falconers) 
h  when  a  Hawk  fazes  a  Fowl, 
and  pulls  the  Feathers  from  its  Body. 

P  L  U  M-T  EEe,  (in  Latin  Pm 
ms)  is  of  (cveral  forts,  differing 
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and  well  tafted-  i$.  Cheflon-plunt 
long  ,  large *  of  a  dark  Red, 
and  well  raffed.  16.  Khgsplum, 
middleffiz’d,  well  tafted,  red,  bear¬ 
ing  well  on  a  Wall,  but  not  on  a 
Standard.  17.  fjitper’d,  pale-yellow, 
marbled,  fair,  firm,  and  well  1 2 fled. 
18.  The  Marbled,  like  a  Chefton,  yel¬ 
low,  marbled  with  red,  a  good 
F'uit.  19  Damafco ,  middleffiz’d, 
long,  reddifh,  am  good  20.  Bode- 
ringham-plum  ,  in  torra  and  colour 
fomewhat  like  the  laft,  and  a  good 
Fruic.  21,  Blew  Perdrigon ,  like  a 
Darnfoa,  bet  fooner  ripe,  and  much 
better  tailed.  z'i  Tee  Green ,  big¬ 
ger  and  rounder,  and  well  tafted. 
23.  Thu  White,  bigger  than  the  laft, 


in  the  Shoots  and  Leaves  from  each  .but  not  fo  goad.  24*  The  Mat  chiefs, 
other ^  but  they  arc  chiefly  diffin-  msddk-fiz’d,  whit.  ,  of  an  excellent 
guiih'd  by  the  Fruit,  which  are  ontaftc,  apd  much  erkem’d.  25.  Ver- 
divers  colours,  takes,  and  forms ;  |  dock,  large,  fhining,  gr  en,  fit  only 
feme  early  ripe,  others  later,  and  j to  preferve.  &6.  Pe&cb'plum,  long, 
all  commonly  known  by  particular ;  whitifh,  fomewhat  late,  ana  gooa- 
jNamcs.*  As,  1.  The  Red  Primer, ' :  tafted.  27.  The  Imperial,  ot  two 
dian,  that  is  like  a  Pear,  well  taft. ,  forts,  occ  long,  the  other  round,  both 
ed,  and  early  ripe.  2.  Blew  Prif  large,  but  the  round  the  bed.  28. 
pnordi&n,  like  the  other  io  fhape,  Giant-plum,  is  great,  Pcai  Ufftion’d- 
but  lefs,  ofgoodtafte,  and  a  plcnti- 1  moift ,  fweet-tafted,  and  rea.  25?. 
fill  hearer.  3,  The  Amber  Primordi-  The  Demy,  like,  but  lefs  chan  the 
an,  round,  yellow,  and  waterifh.  4.^ marbled,  later  ripe,  acd  a  good 
Morocco* Plum,  large?  blacky  ctrlyi  Fruit.  30.  The  Tushy,  great,  long, 
ripe,  and  apt  to  bear.  .5.  Barbary,\  black,  late  ripe,  well  tafted,  and 
large,  early*  bLck,  and  Egg-falhioa- j  dry.  31.  The  PexfctTplutn,  where- 
ed.  <5.  Black  Dams  fine,  early  ripe, ‘of  there  is  the  red#  white#  and 
well  tailed,  bgger  than  a  Damien,  green,  all  lccp5  Fite  ripe,  waterifh, 
and  hearing  well  in  a  ftandard.  7.  die  red  the  belt,  and  green  the  big- 
The  Violet,  like  the  I  aft,  but  better  '  geft,  32.  The  White ,  yellow  and  icd 
rdifhed.  8.  Green  Da?  afine,  fn. all/.  Date,  ail  differing  m  colour  and 
round,  evergreen,  with  a  final] ;  tafte.  33*  The  white,  the  red,  the. 
Stone,  well  tailed,  and  early  ripe#  black,  and  the  early  White-Pear 

9.  Prunella ,  fmali,  white#  and  Lari-  \  plum.  34.  Dutch-plum,  weft  formed 
tailed,  good  to  cry  cr  preferve.  |  soft  ydlowifli.  35.  Aprico$hplumt 

10.  The  Black  Prunella,  not  fo  .(harp,  j  whitiih-yehow,  wateriih  ,  ana  ill- 

sod  fcjrving  for  the  fame  ufes.  u.|  tafted.  ?d.  Nutmeg  plum,  one  like  a 
The  Mufclc,  fair  and  fon.ewhat  long  [  Nutmeg,  white,  and  late  ripe,  but 
slid  blacky  well  tailed,  a  off  a  good  (pretty  good ;  and  another  of  a  fm  all 
bearer.  1 2.  Red  Mujclc-pluw,  ie,s I dark  red,  and  late  ripe  ai  o.  37. 
than  the  other,  flatter,  and  of  a  j  ‘Iks  Prune  Dmfon,  bigger  and  be.- 
darker  Red.  13.  The  Catalonia  ,  lie r  than  the ) common  kind,  good 
blevver*  rounder,  and  of  a  quicker  | to  dry  and  preferve,  38.  The  white 
tafte  than  the  other,  14.  BTc-plum,  d  bLck  ■  guj!acet  of  which  the 
jniddleffiz'cl,  blacky  flat  pn'  one  fide* !  ’  '  *  '  white 
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white  are  feafonable  ia  November 
2 ad  December ;  and  the  black  ufcful 
for  the  Kitchen  in  December  $  they 
ufuaiiy  hang  on  the  Trees  till 
Cbriftmas.  39.  The  MyrobaUn ,  both 
red  and  white*  40.  The  Bonum 
Magnum,  a  fair  yellowifh-green  Plum 
excellent  for  theKitchea  andConfcrv- 
atory,  Befides  thele,  there  are  ma~ 
nv  other  forts  of  Plums 5  as  the 
Cinnamon-plum ,  the  Spanish  ,  the 
Lady  Elizabeth’s- plum,  th zgre&tMv* 
gtU,  the  Tamney.  plumy  the  Whaten- 
plum9  the  Laurence -plumy  the  Hueen- 
Mother-plum^  one  of  the  befit  forts, 
the  Great  Antbjny ,  the  June-plum, 
the  Friers -plum,  Btcket ,  Cryftal ,  the 
Grafs  plum9  the  Prince  plum,  the  laft 
ripe,  and  good  for  many  ufes,  CSV, 
molt  of  them  curious  and  well  tailed 
Fruits. 

The  beft  and  biggeft  of  thefe 
Plums  are  planted  on  Halt  and  Weft* 
walls,  and  in  paOifado  Hedg  % ;  the 
other  will  bear  well  in  Standards : 
The  Fruit  bud  from  Cbriftmas  to  A- 
pril,z  od  are  often  picked  off  by  Birds, 
which  fhould  be  carefully  prerented. 

Flams  are  very  good  Food  ;  ta¬ 
king  sway^  Third,  refrcfhiog  2nd 
moift’niog  the  Body,  whence  their 
juice  bailed  may  serve  to  excite 
the  Appetite,  ani  extinguifh  Thirft 
in  Feaverifh  Pcrfons ;  but  fuch  as 
have  a  cold  and  weak  Stomach, 
iriMlt  have  a  care  of  them*  fo  mull 
alfo  the  Decrepit  and  Phlegmatick 
and  fuch  as  are  troubled  with  Co- 
lick-pains;  but  yet  their  hurt  is  re¬ 
medied  and  corrected,  by  eating  Su¬ 
gar  with  them  at  the  firft  courfe, 
or  eating  Salt-meats,  and  drinking 
good  VYme  alter  them. 

FLUSH,  a  kind  of  Silk Manu- 
faiture  :  Among  Herbalifts,  the  mid- 
die  of  Rofes,  Anemonies,  (fyc,  is, 
io  call’d;  which  by  foots  is  Termed 
Thrum  or  Thriimy  Reads ;  by  o- 
thers  hairy  Head?,  Buttons,  liofs, 
'I' u ft  or  Wort. 

P  0  C  K  £  T  of  Woolf,  the  quantify 
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of  half  a  Sick,  See  Sick  of  Woolly 
and  Sarphr . 

P  0  C  K  E  T-H  AYES,  are  cer¬ 
tain  Ihort  Nets  to  take  Pfceafants 
alive,  without  hurting  them  ;  whofe 
haunts  being  found  out,  place  your 
lelf  for  the  better  view  ora  feme 
Tree  without  ncife  ,*  and  when  you 
find  they  are  their,  ftrew  a  little 
Barley,  Oats,  or  Wheat,  fora  train, 
and  in  feme  likely  place  lay  five 
or  fix  handfuls  together;  to  which 
they  will  come,  as  being  drawn  thi¬ 
ther  by  the  train :  Then  plaat 
the  Packet-Net  deferibed  under  the 
Head,  Calls  Natural  and  Artificial , 
and  fo  you  miy  lay  two  or  three 
of  them  in  other  places,  and  plant 
crofs  their  walks ;  thefe  Pocket- Hayes 
are  thus  reprefented. 


They  are  about  a  yard  long,  and 
sixteen  Inches  deep;  you  may  alfo 
in  other  Paths  place;  two  or  three 
o»  your  Collars  of  Horfe  hair  in 
certaso  fit  places  a-thwart  their 
Paths  to  take  them  by  the  Legs, 
and  be  lure  to  watch  out  very 
narrowly  ;  cow  the  firft  that  is  ta¬ 
ken  will  ffruggle  very  hard  to  get 
off,  and  will  alfo  make  a  great 
cry,  which  may  occafion  the  fright* 
’fling  away  of  the  reft,  that  are 
near  at  hand,  fo  that  nimbleoeis  is 
recjnifiic;  bdidei,  if  they  be  taken 
by  the  firings,  they’d  ha?  rd  the 
breaking  the  Lines,  and  their  own 
Legs. 

POGE,  a  Cold  in  a  Horfc’s 
Bead. 

POISON,  sn  Evil ’  ia  Sheeps, 
which  their  liaggering  and  reeling 
G  §  g  4  Ihew 
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fhew  they  are  Inca m its oded  with* 
having  licked  fomc  vei  omous  thing 
or  other  5  to  the  coring  of  which 
open  the  Sheep’s  Month,  and  Cod¬ 
ing  Bliflers  under  his  Tongue* 
break  them,  or  mb  them  with 
Earth,  or  Sage*  and  wafh  hisMoath 
with  Urine. 

POLE-CATS,  Weafels,  &c. 
Thefe  Creatures  are  very  injurious 
to' Warrens,  Dove-hoofe-,  Hen  roofts, 
OV.  but  the  method  to  take  them 
in  Hatches  and  fra all  Iror-gim  like 
thofe  made  for  Foxes.  are  io  very 
well  known,  that  nothing  need  be 
faid  cf  them  ;  only  for  preferring 
your  Pigcot-houfes  from  being  de¬ 
ft  roved  by  Foie  Cats,  they  rouft  be 
erected  where  a.  Ditch  or  Channel 
may  be  had  to  r^n  round  them, 
and  this  will  Hep  thofe  Vcrmio 
from  m  king  their  Boroughs  under 
Ground. 

P  OLDER  S,  old  Trees  ufually 
lopped.  See  Shrmdivg  of  Trees. 

POLICY  OF  INSURANCE  5 
an  InitrumenroT  Writing,  given  by 
the  Itifurers  ofiii  ips,  Gbcds,  Houfe- , 
OP.  to  Merchants,  or  other?,  obli¬ 
ging  them  to  pa/ the  Summ  iafufed 
io.  cafe  of  Infs. 

P  O  L  L-E  V  I  L,  a  Fiflula  or  deep 
Ul  er  between  the  Ears  of  the  PolJ, 
or  Nape  of  a  Hcrfe’s  Neck,  which 
proceeds  .from  co  rapt  Humours 
falling  the.i cnC'i  or  die  'from  fo.r  e 
Blow  or  Biuifv  ;  or  Bom  the  Horle’s 
drugging  with  a  new  hempen  Bab 
tet,  Thu  Difi  a f<S- happens  moftfr'e- 
quently  io  Winter;  the  Sign  to  know 
k  is  tic  fwefl.ngof  the  Place,  which 
in  proofs  of  time  will  bre*k  of  it 
ielr,  putrdying  x  more  inwardly  chan 
on  the  obriide,  and  con  requeue!  y 
more  dangerous  if  not  ipeediiy  heal’d. 
There  are  ailo  fomc  Foil -evils  in 
the  Head  as  well  as  in  the  Neck, 
and  various  Medicines  are  prelcrib*d 
tor  the  Cure  •  but  for  a  general 
©ne,  1.  Aker  laving  ftmed  away 
the  Hair  from  the  Swelling,  lay  on 
a  Plainer  qi  Buek  ShotmT'rrtVtx, 


fpread  upon  white  Ailomed  Lea* 
ther,  and  let  it  lye  till  it  has  ri¬ 
pen’d  or  broke  the  Impostume ; 
then  take  a  pint  of  boifd  White- 
mne  or  Wine-Vinegar ,  mixt  with  the 
Loam  of  a  Mud-wall  Straws  and  all, 
and  apply  this  Poultifs  as  hot  as  the 
Horfe  can  bear  it,  renewing  the 
fame  once  a  day  till  the  Sorrance 
be  heal’d.  2.  “  Take  an  Ounce  of 
**  Quick-fifaer  kill’d  in  faffing  Spittle, 
48  2nd  mingle  it  to  the  quantity  of 
a  Hen’s  Egg,  with  Hogs-greafe 
4  so  l  Bnmfhns  powder’d  fine  ;  in-*j 
corporate  thefe  Ingredients  very 
well  together,  and  anoint  the  Part 
therewith.  e‘  Then  take  a  penny- 
es  worth  of  red  fir,  Bogs-greaje  half 
a  a  pound,  green  Copperas  and  Bay 
u  fait,  of  each  10  handful,  both  re- 
coc’d  to  a  fine  Powder,*  boil 
“  them  very  well,  god  apply  all  to 
/*  the  Place  boiling-hot,  with  a 
cc  Clout:  tied  at  the  end  of  a  Stick, 
being  anointed  a  little  before  with 
the  HuiclmjuVsr ,  Hog 5-gredfe  and 
Brimjtone :  when  the  IVrt  affected 
has  been  thus  Raided  three  or  four 
Mornings  fucceffively,  tj^  Tar  may 
he  only  apply’d  warm,  and  it  will 
be  cur'd.  3,  Others  after they  hare 
fl.Cthe  Sore  to  let  out  the  Cor¬ 
ruption,  eat  or  cut  away  the  p*oud 
and  dead  Fie fh  ;  afterwards  they 
wafh  and  cleanfe  the  Ulcer  very  wdJ 
with  Atum-w&ur,  and  pourinfome 
Oil  of  Turpentine ,  which  will  effect¬ 
ually  ccmplcac  the  Cure,  if  the  Part 
be  dreff.d  thus.*  Take  Euphof - 
46  hi  am  and  M&flick  well  mixe  to- 
“  gather,  and  boil’d  with  French 
Soap ;  make  a  Tent  thereof  and 
put  ic  in  ,*  by  which  means  the  ma» 
lignnc  moiiiure  will  be  abfolutely 
oonfum’d. 

POLYPODY  or  Oak-fens,  an 
Her  j  fo  call’d  from  the  g  eat  num¬ 
ber  of  its  Roots  and  Leaves,  which 
purge  gently,  being  very  proper  tor 
ftoppages  ot  the  Liver,  Spleen,  Cc. 

To  POME,  ( among  Gammers') 
to  grow  in  g  a  round  Heal  like 
*  an 
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an  Apple ;  as  a  Cabbage  that  begins 
to  Prune. 

POME  APPEASE,  an  Apple 
newly  propagated,  finall  aod  of  a 
pleafant  Tafte  ;  yielding  a  grateful 
Sccr.t,  whofe  Tree  is  a  good  Bear¬ 
er, 

POMP-CITRON",  a  Fruit  fome- 
what  like  a  Lemmon,  but  much  lar¬ 
ger,  the  Peel  of  which  is  us’d  in 
Cordials  againft  Poifon,  and  all  in¬ 
fectious  Difeafcs„ 

p^msgranate-tree  ;  the 

double  Bloffomed  wild,  B&huftium, 
Flowers  at  the  end  of  Augufi,  and 


POM 

mics  to  the  Breaft,  and  offend  the 
Teeth  [and  Gums;  the  ©a©  fort 
qualifies  the  malignity  of  the  other; 
and  therefore  the  Grains  are  to  be 
mixed  together. 

The  Pome-gnome  Fruit  is  (o  cill’d 
from  its  being  full  of  Grains,  or 
became  it  grows  chiefly  in  Grdnata, 
a  Country  of  Spun ;  the  Rind  aod 
Kernels  are  of  lingular  ufe  in  Phy- 
lick,  to  comfort  and  if  r  eng  then  the 
BowtP,  £5V. 

PQ  MI-P  ARA  DI  S  E,  a  Fruit 

ochcrwife  cm  I'd  a  ffjbn-Applt, 

P  O  M  E-R  O  Y,  sa  Apple  of  a 
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n  the  rare#  of  all  the  flowering  good  Talk  and  pu'py  Subtbcce,  but 
bh  uks;  if  pruned  it  grows  uo  high,  not  yield  ng  much  Juice, 
other  wife  in  a  thick  Bufli  full  of  POME-W  CTER,  a  large  fort  of 
final!  branches,  with  feme  Thorns  Apple,  full  of  very  iwcet  Jtfice,  and 
thereon ;  its  green  Ihining  Leaves  lattiog  indifferendy  wel* 
fall  off  in  Winter;  at  the  Tides  and 
end  of  the  Branches  come  out  rna 
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^  PUMPiONS  or  PUMPKINS,  a 
FrutC  of  the  nature  of  Melons  asd 


ny  hard  and  Coral-coloured  Cups,  <  Cucumbers,  bu1:  much  more  hardy- 
end  out  of  them  beautiful  Flowers]  y*c  being  tender  on  their  tiriik  fpritsjg- 
(.:(  s  Crimfon-colour.  There  are j  kg,  caey  are  not  ufually  planted 
aTo  other  varieties  of  .it;  bat  to!  t^l|  Aprii,  and  then  fhou.'d  be  ic- 
it  bear  in  England,  it  mud  1  cur’d  from  the  Cold  tor  Tonic  time 


be  p*  an  ted  1  in  a  Bos  or  Cafe  made 
of  VAod,  that  it  may  be  Houfed 
in  Winter ;  |n  Spring 'the  youoc 
Sprouts  Sheared  off,  that  it  Spend  it 
Ri"r  opt  too  much  in  them,  and  this 
is  so  be  don-  two  or  three  tim-s ;  the 


alter.  The  belt  manner  of  railing 
them  is  to  fow  the  Sc^ds  at  fftlt 
in  good  Mould,  and  afterwards  to 
tianf  plant  them  in  a  rich  Dung- bed 
made  lor  tint  pu  pole  ;  taking  care 
to  refrefli  them  now  and  then  with 
plant  is  caflly  tncrcafetl  by  its  Suck-  Water  in  which  P.geons-ordura  hhs 
ers,_  cr  by  laying.  been  infilled.  When  thefe  Plants 

1-ne  be  A:  Fruit  or  this  T  ee  is,’  bloflbrn,  let  all  the  dry  Shoots  be 
Cch  as  is  large,  riye,  and  cafily  to  caken  away,  leaving  two  or  three 
be  peeled,  and  the  foiy,  for  thry  main  Rnaoei\i  at  mo  ft ;  To  you’ll 


nave  pice  enough  ;  the  Tweet  are 
hot  and  moiit  ^temperately ;  th% 
ii;ong  and  four ,  cold ;  and  tiiofe  cf 
a  m.ddiing  taite,  very  dry*  the 
fins,  are  good  tor  the  Stomach  ; 
tne  fharp  mid  f,ur  for  the  Liver, 
burning  reavers,  C *3ca  as  is  alfo  the. I 
Wine  and  Syrup  j  the  peel  is  very 
goad  ro  be  put  among  JLianen  and 
Cioachs  in  a  Trunk  ;  for  it  gives 
hicm  a  Tweet  fmclJ5  and  preserves 
Tern  from  Moths  .♦  But  lines  the 
west  Pomegranates  caufe  hea£  and 
A’iadiacii,  and  the  four  are  Erie- 


have  them  grow  to  a  hugs  b<goeB; 
but  care  muft  be  had  that  the 
Heads  of  thofc  Runners  be  not 
hurt.  There  is  a  Idler  fort  ot  Pom- 
pions  call'd  Squajhes,  lately  brought 
into  requeft  ;  the  eatable  Rjoc  of 
which  boiled  and  Towed  up  wish 
powder’d  Beef  is  efTemei  a  good 
Since.  See  Curulis , 

P  Q  N  D-Il  EADS,  to  nuke  anti 
ruife  :  "Tis  evident  that  if  a  Dm 
be  made  a-crofs  a  Valley  or  low 
Marfh,  where  the  Water  runs  at 
any  time  alter,  if  wilt  produce  a 

Pond 
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Pond ;  sod  as  thfe  Dim  or  Bank 
Is  higher  at  the  Center-point,  which 
lyes  againft  the  loweft  Ground,  fo 
much  deeper  is  the  Pond  •  and  if 
the  Hills  on  each  fide  rife  fdcep 
and  quick,  the  Water  ftopt  will 
cover  lefs  Grouod,  than  if  they 
have  a  flow  or  gentle  Afcent.  Now 
i.  tor  mak'ng  the  Bank  or  Head, 
you  mnft  be  Cure  it  is  firm  ,  and 
not  apt  to  few  or  leak,  as  it  will 
certainly  do,  if  compos’d  of  nicer 
Earth.  It  is  therefore  expedient* 


to  carry  up  a  Bed  or  Wall  of 


Pond,*  which  is  a  great  Benefit  in 
the  Feed  of  the  Filh. 

As  for  the  dimenfions,  they  are 
govern’d  by  the  manner  of  the 
Hills  riling  \  for  if  it  be  deep, then 
to  cover  a  fafficient  quantity  of 
Ground,  you  are  ro  railc  the  Bank 
higher,  and  confequently  it  muff 
be  made  ftronger  than  when  the 
Ground  has  a  gentle  Afcent,  fo  as 
a  moderate  height  would  caff  the 
Water  upon  Gro  nd  enough:  Of 
this  there  is  2  great  difference ; 


Clay  the  whole  length  of  the  Bjnk 
with  a  good  Ramming  from  a 
Foot  or  two  below  she  Surface  of 
the  Ground,  to  nidi  bright  as  the 
Water  is  defign’d  to  Hand  ,•  allow¬ 
ing  a  Spit  or  two  at  Icaft  for  th..t 
purpofe  ;  otherwife  the  Water  ly 
ing  under  a  great  weight  from  its 
depth,  will  work  it  felf  underneath. 
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for  in  fome  Places  10  Fo  t  high 


may  cover  ?s  much  as  20  Foot 
in  others  ,  which  is  eafily  difeo- 
ver’d  by  the  Water-level  us'd  accor¬ 
ding  to  Art,  whereby  you  may 
flake  thtWafer-lme  upon  thcGround 
to  any  height,  and  fo  fit  the  de¬ 
terminate  height  of  the  Bank. 

P  O  O  I ,  is  properly  a  Place  for 
Water  kept  together  and  fed  or 


Then  as  the  Clay  Is  ramm’d  take  | fupply’d  by  Springs  ;  the  over-plus 
care  that  Earth  be  brought  to  car- j  running  away  thro’  Sluces,  Defen- 
ry  the  Bank  up  with  k  in  orierjdcrs,  Wears,  and  other  Caufe* ways, 
to  prevent  its  being  fe  arch’d  and  J  POOLER,  or  POLE  R,  an  in- 
crackc  hy^  the  heat  of  the  Sun  J  ftrument  us'd  about  Tanners-Phs, 
which  is  bf  very  bad  conicquen  cj  and  jj  with  which  they  iiir  up  the  Owtf'tf 
/therefore  when  come  to  its  full  for  Bark  and  Water:  Phis  being 
height,  it :  miift  be  forthwith  cover’d  j  fufficiently  foak’d,  and  the  ftrength 
and  closet  with  Mould.  You  mufti  gone  out  of  the  Bmk  ;  the  Ftjher 
ah  civ  three  Foot  to  the  breadth  of  |  comes  next,  which  is  an  Iron  with 

tnis.  Clay-bed, railing  it  co  the  height]  Net  work  made  of  Wires  from 
you  would  have  the  Water  Land,; one  fide  to  the  other,  to  take  the 
and  lay  Earth  three  Foot  highc  r ;  \  Bmk  out  of  the  Water  .  And  laft- 
tho  two  Foot  w  u!d  ferve,  bucily  the  Lime+kook  to  draw  ihc  Elides 
the  allowance  ol  one  at  le.ftjout  of  the  Pit. 


muff  he  made  for  the  unavoidable!  PO  PE,  or  RUFF,  this  Fifli 
linking  of  tiie  Bank.  2.  When  ma-  with  a  double  Name  is  final!,  and 


ny  Ponds  or  Stews  are  projected 
to  be  funk  right  down  at  the  fame 
time,  you’ll  have  great  advantage 
by  the  Clay  taken  out  of  them, 
that  u id  be  much  more  than  L 
necelfary  for  the  Bed,  and  which 
may  ftrengthen  _thc  Bed,  upon  ac- 
count  of  its  being  prefs’d  down  by 
she  1  umbrels  or  Carts  on  each  fide 
of  it,  2nd  fo  the  Back  will  be  made 
very  firm,  and  it  will  alfo  fave  die 
freaking  of  Ground  within  die 


—  -  f 

rarely  grows  bigger  than  a  Gu&gt - 
on,  in  form  not  unlike  a  Perch, 
but  counted  better  Food,  tailing 
as  pica  farm  as  any  Fifh  whatfoever: 
Me  frequents  die  deepeft  running 
places  01  a  Grave -River,  the  ex¬ 
act  bottom  whe  cof  being  found  by 
plumbing,  and  your  Hooks  baited 
with  tm all  red,  or  brandling  iVormst 
there  will  be  excellent  fporc  for 
you ;  for  the  P  pg  is  a  greedy 
biter,  and  they  arc  in  great  Ihoais 

together 
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together,  where  the  Water  is  deep,' 
fmooth  sod  calm;  fo  that  if  you 
would  catch  a  great  number*  bait 
your  Ground  with  Earth,  and  An¬ 
gle  for  them  with  a  (mall  red 
Worm, 

POPLAR,  (in  Latin  Populus) 
of  this  there  are  ftveral  kinds,  as 
white ,  black  ,  Water-Pop/iy  ,  fyc. 
befides  the  Afpin.  The  white  is 
sboE:  ufust  with  as,  and  may  be 
raifed  in  abundance  by  every  fet 
or  flip.  Do  but  fence  the  Ground 
as  far  as  any  old  Popler- Roots  ex¬ 
tend,  and  they’ll  furnifh  innumera¬ 
ble  Suckers  to  be  fi  pped  from  t h  ir 
Mothers,  and  tranfplanted  the  firll 
Tear;  but  if  you  cut  dbwn  an 
old  free,  you  will  need  no  other 
Nurlerv  .*  They  flour ifh  wonder¬ 
fully  in  niGiil  and  boggy  places,  fo 
the  Ground  be  not  fpewy ;  efpe.cn 
slly  near  the  banks  cf  Rivers,  in 
low  and  fertile  Grounds,  and  i  ko 
wife  in  drier.  Truncheons  of  fe- 
ven,  or  eight  Foot  long,  may  be 
thrall  two  Foot  into  the  Earth; 
a  hole  being  made  with  a  (harp 
hard  Stake  ,  in  order  to  be  fill'd 
with  Water,  and  then  with  fine 
Earth  prdfed  in  and  dole  about 
them  •  when  they  have  taken  root, 
cut  them  (ixlnches  above  cheGround, 
place  them  at  a  Yard  diftance,  and 
they  immediately  furnifti  a  kind  of 
Coppice;  If  you  plant  them  of 
rooted  Trees,  or  fmalkr  Sets,  fix 
them  not  fo  deep  ,  for  the  Root] 
they  ftrike  is  but  commonly  (hal- 
low.  They  make  prodigious  (hoots 
in  fifteen,  or  fixtecn  Years;  their 
Heads  rauft  not  be  diminiflied, 
but  the  lower  branches  may,  yet 
not  too  far  up  ;  cleanfe  the  Foot 
«*ery  Second  Year;  fo  much  ft  r 
the  white  Poplar,  The  black  is  of 
ten  a  Pollard  5  when  as  big  as  one’s 
Arm,  tight  or  nine  Foot  from  the 
Ground  as  they  trim  them  in  La¬ 
bi  for  their  Vines  to  forpent  on; 
they  poll  or  head  them  every  fc- 
cond  Ycar/aring  she  middle  ftrgight 
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and  mod:  thriving  (hoof,  and  at 
the  third  Year  cut  them  alfo.  Their 
(hade  is  wholefome  in  Summer,  but 
they  are  n  t  proper  for  Walks  or 
Avenues,  by  reafen  of  their  Suck¬ 
ers.  Tress  of  this  kind  fhould  be 
planted  in  barren  Woods,  and  to 
flank  places  at  a  diftance,  for  thefr 
encrcafe  and  the  glittering  bright- 
nefs  of  their  Leaves :  The  Leaves 
are  good  for  Cartel,  and  mu  ft  be 
ftripped  from  the  cut  Boughs  be¬ 
fore  they  ate  faaoted  •  do  this  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  OBsbsr,  and  re- 
ferve  them  in  bundle*  for  Winter- 
Fodder,  The  Wood  is  ufelul  to 
the  Epgravcry  and  being  fawn  in¬ 
to  Boards  and  Sapt  dry,  continues 
a  long  wiiile.  Diofcoridej  fays,  that 
the  Bark  chopp’d  (mail,  asd  (ow’d 
in  r  iis,  well  and  richly  Manured 
and  Watered,- will  produce  a  plen¬ 
tiful  Crop  of  Mujhrooms  ;  the  fame 
thing  is  dftYlcd  by  calling  warm 
Water,  in  which  Yeft  is  d.ffolved 
upon  a  new-cut  Stump:  The  Mufh * 
rooms  disc  Spring  from  the  rotten 
(tump  of  this  Tree,  are  net  venom¬ 
ous,  as  thofe  of  mo  ft  other  Trees 
arc,  being  gathered  after  the  frft 
Autumnal  Rain:-.  The  pale  green 
PopUr  is  1110 ft  proper  lor  watery 
Ground  .*  Graves  of  Truncheons 
(rom  two  to  eight  Foot  long,  bring 
a  good  Lop  ia  a  ftidrt  time,  and 
arc  preferred  to  Willows  :  When 
you  fell  them,  bore  the  Ground 
with  a  lore  ot  an  Augur,  a  Fo  t 
and  half  deep,  or  more ;  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  (kipping  of  the  Bark 
from  the  Stake  in  planting  :  Cut 
them  Hoping,  and  free  of  Cracks 
at  either  end  ;  two  or  three  In¬ 
ches  deep  Diameter,  is  a  competent 
bignefs ,  and  the  Earth  fhould  be 
rammed  clofe  to  them.  Some  make 
Drains  in  very  rnoid  Ground  two 
Spade  deep,  and  three  Foot  wide, 
and  calf  up  the  Earth  between  the 
Drains,  lowing  it  the  firll  Year 
with  Oats  to  mellow  the  Ground 
and  the  next  VvTnccr,  fating  it  (or 

Coppice, 
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Op  pice,  with  thefe,  or  any  of  the 
watr/  fere  of  Trees*  by  which 
means  in  four  or  five  Years  they’ll 
have  a  handfome  Fell,  and  fo  fuc- 
ceffively.  There  is  a  Pap! dr  in 
Virginia  whole  Leaf  is  fliaped  as 
if  the  point  were  cutoff;  it  grows 
well  among  the  anions  here,  cu 
a  coBfiderable  future  ;  being  fup- 
pof«d  £o  hive  firft  been  brought 
over  by  John  Trade  front ,  under 
the  Name  of  the  tulip-tree. 

The  Jfpen  (  which  h  a  white 
'Poplar  )  bears  a  more  faiall  and 
tremulous  Leaf^tlrcfls  down  a  more 
feanhing  Foot,  and  does  not  admit 
of  its  head  being  cut  off.  Pliny 
would  have  fltert  Tiuocheons  c;u 
died  two  Foot  in  the  Ground  t  but 
firft  di  y*d  two  Days,  at  one  Foot 
and  abaifdiftance,  ani  then  Mould¬ 
ed  over,. 

The  e’s  a  finer  fort  of  White  Pop¬ 
lar  which  the  Dutch  call  Abels . 

.*  i 

‘sod  is  cranfported  hither  from  H$t- 
iand  •  they  are  belt  propagated  of 
Hips  from  the  Roots ,  the  lafi  of 
which  will  take,  and  may  be  tranfi 
planted  in  March  sc  three  or  four 
Years  growth;  There  ere  large 
Nuri  Cries  of  them  in  Flanders,  plant¬ 
ed  firft  at  one  Foot  difbnc?,  the 
Mould  light  and  moift,  by  no  means 
Clayey  •  they  ill  uld  be  mterr’d 
pretty  deep  ,  not  above  three  in 
chcs  above  Ground  ;  Keep  them 
Cean  by  pruning  them  to  thcnr.d- 
die  (hooY  nil  the  third  or  fourth 
Year  ;  cod  when  you  t  ran  (plant  , 
place  them  at  t<n  or  tWcdve  fcpi1 
iaterwl ;  they  will  grow  of  Layer, 
and  Cut  tup  in  very  moiit  places 
In  three  Yes  is  they  come  to  an 
incredible  heigh  tli,  in  twelve  they’ll 
be  as  big  as  one’s  middle,  and.  at 
eighteen  or  tweney  be  at  fall  per* 
fedioD.  An  AbeU- Tice  in  Sion 
being  Lopp’d  in  February  16513  by 
the  end  of  Gather  1652,  produce 
Branches  as  big  as  a  Man’s  WrilL 
and  fevetsceen  Foot  in  length  ;  upon 
account  of  this  Celerity  they  are 
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fit  for  fuch  fats  Builders  as  rcat 
their  Houfes  in  naked  and  unfftel- 
tcr’d  places  3*  fince  by  chefs  while 
a  Maa  goes  a  Voyage  of  no  long 
Cojit in uance,  his  H  -ufe  and  Lands 
may  be  fo  cover’d  as  hard  y  to  be 
known  ac  his  return.  As  thefe 
Trees  encreafe  in  Bulk,  their  Va¬ 
lue  is  inhanc’d ,  which  after  the 
firit  fsveo  Years,  annually  amounts 
to  twelve  Pence  a  piece  more; 
fo  that  the  Dutch  look  upon  a 
Plan ta? ion  of  them  as  an  ample 
Portion  for  a  Daughter.  A  Knight 
who  s  not  long  lines ,  began  his 
Plantations  about  Richmond,  caicu- 
iatedg  that  thirty  Pounds  being  laid 
out  in  thefe  Plants,  would  at  leaft 
render  ten  thoufand  Pounds  in  eigh¬ 
teen  Years;  every  Tree  affording 
thirty  Plants  snd  every  cf  them 
thirty  more,  after  every  fevea  Y ears 
impioviug  twelve  pence  in  growth, 
all  they  come  co  their  Perkflion. 

The  belt  ufe  of  the  Pop  hr  and 
Abele  is  for  Walks  ansi  Avenues 
about  Grounds  that  are  limited  low 
a?id  near  the  Water ;  when  they 
very  old  they  grow  kourry 
and  cue  or  proportion.  Any  thing 
thrives  under  their  (hade.  The 
Timber  is  incomparable  for  white 
wooden  Voile  5 ,  as  Trays,  Bowls , 
arsd  other  turners  -  ware  ;  for  Bel¬ 
lows,  Ski,.- Pumps,  Mr coden- he Is, Carts, 
Buildings  9  Vines  y  and  Hop  -poles. 
The  Loppings  in  January  are  tor 
the  Fire;  therefore  tcotc  who  have 
proper  Grounds ,  may  with  eale, 
.and  in  a  fhort  time  ft  ore  them- 
ic Ives  tor  a  confidcrable  Family  ; 
but  it  is  no  wry  good  Fuel.  Ot 
the  AJpett,  Deeps  ,  Pit  e-wood  and 
\ Coals  arc  mode. 

’Tlx  Juice  of  Poplar  dropped  in¬ 
to  the  tears  affwages  Pain  in  that 
:  Parc  ;  che  Buds  brutlcd  and  nuxe 
with  honey ,  make  a  good  Colly  r. 
um  or  Salve  for  the  Eyes  5  and  the 
Ointment  being  of  a  cooling  qua¬ 
lity  is  no  ids  ferviceablc  to  caufc 
[Sleep,. 

I  ’  PQPPEYj 


POPPEY,  a  Plant  of  ^feveraljac  Senufmo  ,  or  Jmtion  ,  In  the 
forts  both  finale  and  doable,  of | Province  of  Kiitr>fh  have  aifo  the 
great  efficacy  co  provoke  Sleep.*  Art  afore  of  colouring  it,  which 
They  are  fo  common  m  to  nerd!  they  keep  as  a  great  fecret. 

no  defeription ;  fome  %ed  ,  tome:  POT.  ASHES;  with  tis  all 

Purple*  Scarlet*  Bos  Leo]  our  *  white  *■  forts  of  djh-s  cod  fus’d  together  ; 
Blujh ,  &c.  Another  kind  has  cve-j  are  brought  up  by  thofe  that  go 
ry  Leaf  tf  its  blower  half  Sea rk't (tip  and  d  -wn  the  O  unfry  ,  for 
and  half  white  ;  eno  htr  is  firip  d  j  the  making  of  G*e?n  Glrjjts  ;  bat 
with  the  fame  Colour.*  Bat  die |  die  befr  and  ftrongeft  of  all  EngPjb 
rnoft  efteemed  Poppy  cf  a  later  j  Afhes,  are  thofe  made  of  the  final- 

date  is  double  and  of  a  fi  se  Gold-  \  ler  ,  Common,  High-way  Thiftle  > 

dio’  all  Thirties  are  good  .*  Of 
Fern  aifo,  ("which  is  an  Herb  that 


yellow  ,  flowering  in  June  an 
yeilding  much  Seed  j  winch  either 
fown  or  fallin?  of  its  felt,  will 
come  up  and  profper  any  where. 

P  0  R  C  E  L  A  N  E,  or  C  incidence 
All  attempts,  here  at  home,  lading 
of  the  defi  ed  fuccefs  in  making 
of  this  curious  Ware  ;  ic  will  no 
be  improper  to  fhew  how  it  is 
done  abroad:  Near  th e  Town  of 
Gtojjjcly  in  the  Province  of  Nun* 
kin ,  in  the  Kingdom  of  China,  the 
Natives  draw  the  Earth  for  it,  found 
between  the  Rocks  of  the  Moun¬ 
tains,  which  they  beat  very  fmail, 
ftampiog  it  into  fine  powder,  and 
then  put  it  into  Tubs  filled  with 
Water,  where  the  f inert  pare  a'- 
ffirds  a  kind  of  Cream  on  the  top 
and  the  gruffer  Subihnce  finks  to 
the  bottom  ;  afterwards  ’tis  knead¬ 
ed  in  form  of  final!  Cube  r  a  of  a. 
bout  threescore  Ounces  weight  ; 
which  pcic.s  thus  work?,  arc  fold 
to  the  People ,  that  commonly 
fetch  them  in  great  numbers  from 
remete  places  of  chat  Country, who 
tranim-rt  them  to  their  Houfes,  and 
there  bake  them  in  this  manner. 
1  hey  heat  their  Ovens  well  for 
the  (pace  of  fifteen- days  fucccffivc- 
ly,  aid  then  keep  them  lo  clofe 
that  m  Air  can  get  in  ;  and  after 
fifteen  days  more  arc  pa  fled,  they 
©pen  the  0 ven  i;i  the  pretense  oi 
an  Officer,  who  tak  s  every  fit 
Vtffel  or  each  faffiion  for  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  Emperour  ;  the  fame 
People  that  thus  bike  it,  who  lire 


grows  plentifully  almofs  every  where} 
an  excellent  fort  of  PouAjbcs  may 
be  made,  if  prudently  manag’d,  in 
this  manner:  If:  mu  ft  be  cut  down 
when  green,  at  its  full  growth,  a- 
bouf  the  6'ncreale  of  ih;  Moon,  if 
poffiblc,  or  approaching  ad  appofi- 
turn  S  lis  ;  for  then  she  Herb  'h 
fulfeii  of  Juice  snd  Liquor;  being 
cue,  lay  ic  together,  it  will  foon 
wither,  which  then  is  fo  burnt  to 
Afhss  ;  having  hii  if  in  Files  ei¬ 
ther  upon  the  Ground ,  or  Iron*. 
Grates,  over  an  Hole,  or  Pit,  into 
which  the  A  foes  fall. 

Such  Jjbes  after  the  Fst-JJh  Men 
have  dune,  are  good  for  'manuring 
mofl  forts  of  Land  ;  only  as  they 
have  been  wet  ,  and  the  Lee  has 
drawn  out  moll  of  their  Salt,  ’tis 
requdite  to  iay  them  much  thicker 
than  other  A  fas. 

FO  f  A  T  OE,  a  fort  of  Root 
first  brought  from  die  Well  Indies* 
of  gnat  efficacy  to  nonrifh  and 
ftrengthen  che  Body  ;  They  are 
now  planted  in  many  parts  of  our 
Country  to  very  good  advantage, 
being  e  a  lily  cncreafed  by  cutting 
the  Roots  into  Several  pieces,  and 
each  piece  growing  as  well  s$  the 
whole  Robt  .*  A  goo  1  fat  M  uid 
is  belt  for  them,  but  they  will  grow 
indifferently  in  any  ;  chefe  Roots 
arc  commonly  eaten  either  Buttered 
or  in  Milk :  Very  near  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  this  plant  arc  what  they 
|  call 
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call  Jcrufalsm* Artichoke s ,but  they  are 
not  fo  good  nor  wholfomc:  Thefc 
are  planted  either  of  the  Roots , 
or  of  Seeds,  and  may  probably  be 
propagated  in  great  quantities,  and 
prove  good  Food  for  Swine. 

POTION,  a  Phyfical  mixture 
to  drifik,  fome  of  which  are  pur¬ 
gative,  others  proper  to  caafe  Sweat, 
others  Cordial,  (fc.  'The  ufe  of 
Purging  Potions  for  Horfs,  is  to 
cleaofe  the  Stoma  h  snd  Guts  from 
foul  Humours  bred  in  the  Body 
by  Colds  ,  Glanders,  Surfeits  ,  &c. 
Th:fc  are  to  be  adminifter’d  in 
the  Morning  ,  after  the  Beaft  has 
failed  from  Meat  and  Hr  ink  ail 
the  Night  before.  When  your  Horfg 
has  receiv’d  fuch  a  Potion,  ride  him 
gently  about  an  Hour  ;  that  done 
Jet  him  up,  and  let  him  Band  in 
the  Bit  two  Hours  ,  well  littered 
and  cioathed  .*  If  he  be  qualmifh 
let  him  lye  down  ;  but  if  that  do 
him  no  good  ,  and  you  find  him 
fo  lick  as  to  apprehend  him  in 
danger  of  lofmg  his  Life,  give  him 
a  quart  of  warm  Milk  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  Saffron,  and  he  will  do  well  ; 
taking  care  that  he  have  no  ocher 
Meat  than  a  Mailt  of  Malt  md 
white  Water  to  drink,  till  his  Me 
dicine  has  dons  working. 

POTION  CORDIAL,  to 
enable  Nature  to  refill  the  malig¬ 
nity  of  Feaverifh  Diftempers  and 
to  allay  inward  Heat  ;  “  Take 
•l  three  Pints  oKthe  Waters  of 

Scabious 9Carduu i  Bmediffitu,  Scor- 
u  gm era,  and  Queen  cf  t be  Meadows,' 
<s  with  an  ounce  of  the  ConfeBien 
u  of  AJkermcs.  Let  the  Horje  drink 
up  this  Potion ,  and  repeat  it  text 
day  if  there  bs  occafion. 

POTION  Purging  and  Com - 
fitting ,  for  H  rf  s  tired  wi.h  hard 
Labour.  u  Take  the  Ele&uary  of 
“  Diacartbamum,  and  fine  Catholi- 
tC  cum  of  Nicolaus  of  each  an  Ounce 
« 4  Vewu-Freacie  cw o  drams,  liquid 
“  Cenftrvc  of  Rojcs  and  powder  of 
««  %ena4tavcs>  of  each  an  ounce  ; 
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1<f  pulp  of  Caffids  two  ounces  ;  Juice 
ct  of  Liquorijh  half  an  ounce;  Sca- 
44  mony  fulphurated  ,  two  drams ; 

41  Ania  m  feed  and  Cummin  -  feed ,  of 
“  each  a  dram  ;  give  your  Morfe 
all  in  a  quart  of  White-wine ,  keep¬ 
ing  him  bridled  fix  hours  before, 
m cl  two  hours  after. 

POTION  for  the  Flux,  may 
be  thus  prepared  ;  ((  Take  eight 
44  large  or  ten  fmall  Nutmegs,  put 
“  them  upon  the  point  of  a  Knife 
or  Fork,  and  hold  ihem  over  a 
“  Candle  till  they  be  burnt  to  a 
44  red  Coal ;  then  call  ail  into  a 
quart  of  Claret ,  breaking  them 
“  with  your  Fingers*,  and  after  they 
€‘  ha^e  Rood  in  the  infnfion  all 
44  night,  ftrain  out  the  Wine  in  the 
44  Morning,  in  order  to  gi?e  it  vour 
4C  Berfe  blood-warm,  keeping  h  m 
bridled  two  hours  before  and  after. 
This  is  an  excellent  Remedy  for 
Men  as  well  as  H  rfes, 

POTTLE,  On  Evglifh  liquid 
and  dry  Meafurc )  is  two  Quarts, 
and  two  of  thefc  Pottles ,  in  the 
former  make  a  Gallon,  but  in  dry 
Mtalurc,  three  go  to  a  Gallon. 

POULTICE  or  POOLTISS,  a 
Medicine  made  of  fcveral  Ingredi¬ 
ents  boil’d  together,  to  be  laid  hoc 
on  the  Part  aflfc&ed,  for  the  af- 
fwaging  ol  Swellings,  Inflammm - 
ws9  &c, 

POULTICE,  to  re  five  Ker¬ 
nels  in  the  Glanders  before  they 
come  to  an  extreme  hardnefs.  ‘‘Tkke 
<4  half  a  pound  of  Line-feed  reduc'd 
44  to  fine  FJower;  mix  it  with  a 
44  quart  of  flrong  Vinegar,  and  boil 
44  it  over  a  very  clear  but  gentle 
u  Fire ;  ftir  the  Liquor  continu- 
4<  ally  till  it  begin  to  grow  thick, 
44  and  then  add  fix  ounces  of  Cil 
u  of  Lillies.  Mingle  thefe  well  to¬ 
gether,  and  apply  all  so  the  Kernel 
covering  it  with  a  Lambt-bkin, as  in 
the  Cure  of  the  Strangles.  This 
Poultice  is  to  be  renewed  every 
Day. 

POULTICE,  for  the  Hoof 

bound  : 
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hsund :  tc  Take  two  parts  of  Sbeepf- 
“  dung  and  one  part  of  Htns-dung ; 
ce  boil  them  with  Water  and  Silt 
“  to  the  thicknefs  of  Psfte:  In  a* 

“  nother  Po*,  boil  as  much  Md« 
iS  lams  as  is  proper  to  a  Maffo  $ 
<c  then  add  a  convenient  quantity 
“  of  Line  feed  powder’d,  and  boil 
le  a  little  loader  ;  after  which  best 
‘6  them  in  a  Mortar,  with  an  eighth 
“  part  of  raw  Garlick  to  a  foft 
<s  Pafte.  Incorporate  this  with  the 
41  former  Pafte,  adding  a  little  Oil 
"  of  Lillies ,  and  make  a  Poultice 
H  to  be  apply’d  very  hot  to  the 
Foor5  it  being  covered  with  Splcnts  : 
Renew  the  Application  five  or  fix 
times,  once  in  two  days,  ever  ob. 
ferviog  to  heat  the  old  Poultice,^ nd 
only  mix  a  little  frcfli  with  it. 

PQULTISS,  to  [often  a  bird 
Swelling  ,  before  the  applying  of 
Ointments  or  Retoires :  Take  Roots 
**  of  Li  Mies  and  Marfb-millows ,  of 
ec  each  two  ounces ;  leaves  of  Mal- 
•e  lows  and  Violets  of  each  two 
<l  handbills  ;  Did,  wild  -  Mar joran 

and  wild  Penny .royal  or  Corn  .mint , 
“  of  each  a  handful  :  Boil  the 
tc  Roots  about  an  hour  in  a  fuffi 
*’•  cient  quantity  of  Water  mixi 
<c  with  about  three  parts  of  Oil  : 
Then  add  the  Herbs,  and  ah er  they 
are  well  boil’d  ft  amp  all  together 
to  a  Mafti  ,  and  apply  ir.  warm  to 
the  Part  aggrieved,  the  Hair  being 
firft  fhav’d  off.  For  other  Poul¬ 
tices,  See  Cois-fw oiler ,  Eyes  troubled 
with  InfUmmatioiiy  ana  Hydrocele, 
POUNCES,  the  Talons  or 
Claws  of  a  Bird  of  Prey. 

POUND,  an  Inclofure  to  keep 
Bealls  in,  but  more  efpcciaily  a  Place 
where  Cattle  diftrained  for  any 
Trefpafs  are  put  till  they  be  re¬ 
plevy  sd  or  redeemed  .*  In  this  fig- 
nification  it  is  termed  Pound  overt 
or  Open  Pound,  being  built  upon  the 
Lord’s  Waite,  and  thence  alfo  call’d 
The  Lord's  Pound  ;  bccaufe  he  pro¬ 
vides  if  for  the  ufc  of  himfclf  and 
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his  Tenants.  It  is  divided  into 
Pound- open  and  Pound- clofe;  the 
former  is  not  only  the  Lord's  Pound 
but  a  Back-fide,  Court,  Yard*  Fa¬ 
ilure  -  ground  or  any  other  Place 
whatfoever,  to  which  the  Owner  of 
the  Beaft  impounded  may  come  to 
give  them  Meat  and  Drink  without 
offence  of  their  being  there,  or  his 
coming  thither;  whereas  the  other 
is  the  contrary,  Inch  an  one 
as  the  Owner  cannot  come  to,  tor 
the  laid  purpofe,  Without  Offence^ 
as  fome  clofe  Houle,  Caftle,  tfor- 
trefsp  foe. 

P  0  U  N  D,  a  fort  of  Weight  con* 
t lining  1 6  Ounces  Avoir  -•  du.-  pots 
1 2  Ounces  Troy.  A  Pound  Ster=* 
ling  is  20  Shillings,  a  Pound  Seotck 
is  20  Peace,  arid  a  Pound  Jrijb  is 
t  $  Shillings. 

To  POUND,  to  fhut  up  in  a 
Pound  or  Inclofure  ;  alfo  to  beat 
in  a  Mortar. 

POUNDAG E,  the  Fee  paid 
to  the  Pounder  of  Cat&el ;  alfo  an 
allowance  ©r  abatement  of  twelve 
Pence  in  the  Found,  upon  ihe  re*, 
cefft  of  a  Sum  of  Money  :  Alfo- 
a  Duty  granted  to  the  King  of 
twelve  Pesos  for  every  twenty 
Shillings  value  of  all  Soods  expor¬ 
ted  or  imported  ,  except  fuch  as 
pay  Tunnage ,  Bullion  and  a  few 
others, 

POUND -PEAR,  (in  French 
U  Poire  ds  Livre  )  a  heavy  Pear 
with  a  rough  Skin  and  ftrong  ftalk, 
hollow-eyed  and  of  a  dark  Rufiet- 
Colour ;  it  makes  excellent  Com¬ 
potes,  0V ;  being  ripe  in  November 
and  December. 

POUND  -  WEIG  H  T,  (  of 
Silver  -  Bullion )  is  worth  3  Pounds 
Sterling,  and  a  Pound-weight  of  Gold* 
Bullion  amounts  to  48  Pounds. 

PO  WDER,  any  thing  .that  is 
ground  or  best  very  final!.  Pkyfi- 
cil  Powdersjtze  dry  Medicines  pound* 
cd  in  a  Mortar,  and  fifted  for  fe- 
veral  ll(es. 
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PQWBEH  CORDX  AL  ,  is 
us’d  eo  help  Cmfumptive  and  wea% 
Borfes ,  for  die  compounding  of 
which,  64  Take  Cinnamon  and  Sugar 
of  each  four  ounce?,  with  two 
u  ounces  of  Bol  - Ar.moniack,  all  re- 
ct  duc’d  to  a  very  fine  Povyder  and 
<s  well  mix’d  together ;  then  lay 
up  the  M  xture  in  a  Galley-poc  for 
ufe,  as  occafion  ferves.  See  Cordi 
ai  powder  VnivtrfaL 

POWDER,  Excellent  for  Pur- 
five  Borfe  s :  t4  Take  three  Pounds 
•*  of  Linefeed,  and  spread  them  in 
t€  an  earthen  Pan  $  put  the  Pan 
CJ  into  an  Oven  ,  as  /con  as  the 
iC  Breed  is  taken  out;  (hut  the  O* 
*•  yen',  and  ftir  the  Seed  in  the  Pan 
once  every  Honr :  Contiirue  af- 
ti  ter  the  fame  manner  to  fet  the 
€i  Pan  in  the  Oven,  immediately 
after  the  Bread  is  taken  out,  till 
,s  the  Seeds  grow  dry  and  britte,- 
and  all  their  rooiflure  be  Ream’d 
i€  our  .•  Theta  cake  two  Pounds  of 
«5  Liquovijh  rafped  9  or  rather  a 
«'*  Pound  of  the  blacis  pice  of  Li - 
81  quorijhy  which  is  moft  effe&ual, 
6i  and  slmoft  as  cheap,  Anu-jeeds, 
half  a  Pound,  Sage9  with  Leaves 
**  snd  Blowers  of  Hyffop  dry V,  of 
tc  each  half  a  Pound  ;  Car  duns  Be- 
45  nsdiBus,  with  Leaves  and  Flow- 
*6  cr*  of  leffer  Centaury,  of  e  ch 
*{  four  ounces;  Leaves  of  long  Birtb- 
ct  wort,  two  ounces,  Speedwell  and 
S  article,  of  each  two  Handful!* ; 
“  Roots  of  'Elk camper. e,  four  oun- 
€i  ees ;  Ccmfrejf  and  Roots  of  Marjh 
<£  tmllovaSy  cr  common  Mallow st  61 
4|£  each  two  ounces  ;  Gentian  halt 
44  m  ounce ;  Mifiletoe  of  tbs  Oak , 
u  two  ounces  .*  Dry  all  the  Ingre- 
44  dienes  in  the  (Bade,  reduce  every 
u  cue  of  them  to  Powder  a'part ; 
44  mingle  all  together  carefully,  and 
u  keep  the  Compound  in  a  leather* 
<s  bag  clofe  ry'd.  Give  your  Borfe 
every  Morning  two  fmall  Silver- 
fpconfulls  of  this  P&wder  in  two 
Meafures  of  moiften'd  Wheat  -hr  an , 
making  him  faff  an  hour  and  s  half 


after.-  At  Noon  and  aiNnh4,  miss 
a  fpoon'ul  with  his  Oats,  which  are 
to  be  likewife  moiften*d  •  and  ir>  the 
mean  time  let  him  h  ve  no  Bay, 
but  only  good  IVhaiflnaw. 

POWDER  SPECIFIC  K , 
for  all  kinds  of  Colicks  :  tu  Talcs 
44  Roots  of  Mane-wort^  L:  aves  and 
ei  Roots  of  Radifbesy  greater  Cenur 
tC  ry  snd  Tan  fey ,  all  dry’d  in  the 
ct  Sum  tact-fur,  or  in  the  modern  e 
44  heat  of  an  O v$o  in  Winter,  i.f 
a  each  a  Pound,  Germand-  r.  Ground* 
‘  fins.  Roots  <  £  Angelica  a  id  £///- 
i:  campane,  all  diy’d  io  the  Rade  , 
c’  of  c  di  half  a  Pound  ;  Sec.mofs 
,c  and  Liv  r- Aloe'-,  of  esch  four 
li  ounces;  Galingaf ,  Nutmeg,  ad 

SaEPtunelU,  of  each  two  ounces: 
<e  Pound  all  chefe  a -part;  then 
5  4  mix  and  prefe  ve  cneni  in  a 
4  Leather-Bag  cr  Ghfs-hottie  clefs 
Ci  ftop c  Ths  Dole  is  from  an 
ounce  to  two  ounces  and  a  half  • 
according  to  the  fze  and  ftrengcfi 
or  the  Borfe,  to  be  mingled  with 
three  cr  four  drams  of  old  2 rea¬ 
ch)  DUteffami  or  MitbrHatrj  and 
given  in  a  pint  of  Whin-wine  • 
walking  the  Borfe  afterwards  in  hu 
deaths.  Anoch  r  up?ctfick  Ptwier 
for  the  Colick  is  cheap  ar.d  cefiiy 
prepar’d  after  this  manner,  u  Take 
C£  of  common  ParJIey-ic ors  djy’d  in 
u  the  fhade  two  Pounds ;  grains  of 
€‘  Varadifgand  rinds  of  Orang ej,dry*d 
c  snd  powder’d  of  each  a  Pound  * 
i4-  Pigeon  s-aurrg,  half  a  Pound  .-Make 
a  cosrfe  Povvaer  of  thefe  Ingredi¬ 
ents,  to  be  kept  in  a  Leathern 
Bag. 

POWDER  for  Worms  bred,  in  a 
Borfe  s  Body  ;  41  lake  the  feeds  of 

Corm-der,  Lettice,  Rape  and  CL- 
44  of  each  two  ounces ;  Zedo- 

£t  ary,  an  ounce  *  fhavhgs  of  Barts’ 
iC  horr ,  four  ounces,  and  make  ali 
4<  up  into  a  Powder.-  Dofe  is  two 
ounces  a  Day  with  Oats  or  Bran 
foak’d  io  Wine  for  twelve  days  to 
gether  ;  after  which  give  your  Borfe 
a  proper  Parse,  fuch  so  e vacation 

beirg 
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being  always  neceffary  in  this  ca  e. 
2.  1  he  Powder  of  Ranh  worms  dry’d 
in  an  Oven,  in  an  earthen  Pot  eo* 
ver’d,  after  they  have  exft  up  all 
their  Filth,  by  lyieg  fix  hours  In 
fair  Water,  giving  every  Morning 
from  one  to  two  ounces  in  a 
quart  of  go  d  Wine,  for  feven  or 
eight  days,  $  an  effectual  K emedy 
sgainft  Worms,  3d  An  ounce  and 
a  half  of  the  Sp  cinck  Powder  for 
ail  Cd:cls  above  -  deferib’d,  be  ng 
roixt  with  bait  aa  ounce  of 
curius  dale  is ,  will  infallibly  kill 
them.  4.  Thofe  Perlons  who  do 
not  approve'  i  t  Mercury  may  mix 

an  ounce1  of*  the  laid  Specifick 
**  Powder  with  in  ounce  of  Aloes, 
€C  three  drams  of  Cohquintida,  as 
Cc  much  o lAgarick,  and  half  an  ounce 

of  lurbixb;  and  give  the  whole 
6t  in  a  quart  of  ‘I White-wine y  with 
a  a  quarter  of  a  lint  of  Oxgall , 
coveting  the  Iiorfe  after  ir,  and 
walking  him  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour*  Th  s  Medicine  will ,  at  once 
purge  and  kill  the  Worms. 

POX,  a  Diftemper  in  Sheep, 
being  a  Scab  like  the  Purples  ;  in 
which  cafe  you  are  ro  feparate 
the  particular  ones  fo  a  heeded  from 
the  reft  of  the  Flock,  changing 
their  Failure,  and  then  anoint  them 
with  < larlik  beat  up  with  Tjr. 

PftA'l'i'qUS  or  PRAT  I  iCK,  a 
Licence  to  fra  Sick  or  Trade  grant¬ 
ed  to  the  Mafiur  of  a  Ship,  m  the 
Ports  of  Italy,  upon  a  Bill  oi  Health, 
u  e,  a  Certificate  that  the  Place 
whence  he  came  is  no :  an  cov’d  with 
any  infectious  Difeafe. 

PREDIAL  TITHES, Tithes 
that  are  pzid  of  things,  which  a* 
rile  and  grow  from  the  Ground,  as 
Corn,  Hay,  fruit,  ^rir. 

P  R  £-E  M  F  1  ION,  a  firft 
buying,  .or  buying  soy  thing  be¬ 
fore  ethers,  which  was  a  Privilege 
formerly  allow'd  the  Kind’s  Pur¬ 
veyor,  with  refpdft  to  Corn  and 
other  BroviftaM’  for  fab  ■■  Majefty’s 

YO  f.  *  Li..  O*  ;:I  JC  -  j  ,  V* 
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Houfe,  but  taken  away  by  St  at,  12 

Cdr,  ‘2. 

PR  EMIUM,  a.  Word  us’d  in 
Schools  for  a  Reward :  Among 
Merchants  Ais  taken  for  that  Summ 
of  Money  which  is  given  to  an 
In  hirer,  for  in  Turing  the  fife  re„ 
turn  of  any  Ship  or  Merchan¬ 
dize. 

P  Pv  E  P  A  R  A  TOR  Y  to  Sailer i 
Drtfftng ,•  ii  it  the  Ke.bg  Ingredi¬ 
ent*  muff  be  exquilitely  culled,  and 
cleanfed  yf  ad  worm-eaten,  filmy, 
canktrcd,  dry,  fpocted,  or  any  vi¬ 
tiated  Leaves;  th: n  fee  that  they 
be  rather  fprinkl  d  than  over-much 
fobb  d  with  $piing*water,  efpedaliy 
Venice  after  w,  flung  ;  let  them  re¬ 
main  a  while  m  the  Cullender,  to 
dram  away  the  fuperfluous  moi¬ 
sture  ;  lady ,  fquecze  and  fltakc 
them  gently  all  together,  in  a 
courfe  chan  Napkin,  and  So  they’ll 
be  in  a  perfect  condition  to  receive 
what  is  put  to  them  .*  Take  care 
hat  the  Oil  be  very  dean,  not 
high  coloured  ,nor  yellow,  but  with 
aa  Eye  rather  oi  a  pale  Olive-green 
without  fmei),  or  the  leaft  touch  of 
muftinefs,  or,  indeed,  of  any  other 
fenfibie  tafte  or  feent  at  all  ;  but 
tmoorfa,  ii.  he  and  pleaiao:  upon 
the  Tongue;  fuch'  as,  the  G  ermine, 
OmplitCiV  ,  and  Native  Lucca-Olives 
afhrd,  fit  to  allay  the  t  a  raids  of 
die  Vinigar9  and  other  Acids,  yet 
gently  to  warm  and  moiften  where 
it  paifes ;  tome  who  have  aa  aver- 
ti-  n  to  Oil,  fuhftiiuic  trdh  Butter 
in  its  Read  ;  but  Ais,  fo  exceeding 
cloggy  to  the  Stomach,  as  by  no 
>me« ns  to  bz  allowed.  3.  Care 
oauft  be  had  that  the  Vim  gar,  and 
other  Liquid  Acids,  ;tc  per  left  iy 
clear,  neither  lour,  palled,  nor 
fptc  ,  that  it  be  of  the  belt  Whitt- 
mncrFinegar%  whether  .  diflilled  or 
o?herw.i  c,  ipirccj  and  knpregoiad 
with  the  lniuhpn  .of.  Cloves,  Gillim 
flowers,  Elder-berries^  gofes,  Rofe- 
nwjj  or  tN(ifiimwm3  &c.  and  cn- 
H  »h*ih  ;richtd 
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rfched  with  the  vertucs  of  the  plant: 
Auer* juice  not  unfit  for  Sailers,  is 
irtacie  by  a  Gripe  of  that  N*mes 
or  the  green  unripe  duffers  of  molt 
other  Graper/ pr  ifed  and  put  into 
a  fmall  Vefiel  to  ferment.  4.  That 
the  Salt  which  is  of  a  deanfing  pe¬ 
netrating,  and  quirk’fliag  Nature, 
be  moderately  dried  ;  0 1  broiled, 
as  being  the  leafl  Corr  lire  5  bur 
of  this,  as  of  the  Sugar  4ifl ,  which, 
fame  mingle  with  the  Sdt  (  as 
warming  without  heating)  if*jpei- 
feftly  refined,  there  would  be  no 
great  diffied ty  ;  provided^  none  buf 
Ladies  are  of  the  Mefs.  Ho  we  Ter, 
the  perfe&lan  of  Sailers  t  and  that 
which  gives  the  Name,  con  fills  in 
the  'grateful  Saline  acid  Puifehf, 
temper’d  ns  direftedr,  smi  is  ihoit 
eileemed  by  judicious  Palates.  Yet 
fome  have  been  fo  nice  2nd  lurrb 
oufly  Curious,  as  to  recommend 
h:rein,  and  cry  up  the  e (Tenth! 
Sa:t?  and  Spirits  of  the  mod  W 
g "tables,  or  tbofe  of  ti  e  alca-iizatc 
and  fixti  extracted  from  the  Cal¬ 
cination  of  Balm,  Rvfemar/,  Worra 
moed?  Scurifey-grafS)  &c.  affirm  log, 
that  without  the  grofs  -Flmts,  w 
might,  hir/e  Healing,  Cooling,  ge¬ 
nerous  Cordials,  and  all  the  Mate 
rid  Me£ic&  out  of  die  Salt-Seller  .* 
But  without  running  into  in  hn 
pertinence  upon  this  occafiob  finee 
it  is  thought  all  fixed  Saks  made 
the  common  wa-y,  are  little  better 
than  cur  common  ’Saifs  ;  kis  fijlii- 
dent  that  our  Sa'dei-Sait  be  of  the 
belt  ordinary  BsyiSdltf  clean,  bright*, 
dry,  and  wiliout  Cismrhinek:  /urn 
as  to  Sager  t  called  fey  feme,  Indian - 
Sait,  as  his  '.rarely-  hied  in  :alkr, 
fo1  it  Thou  Id  be- of  the  beli  r di*. ccl 
White,-  -ha id;  cie'e,  yet'  light  snap 
bveet  as  mhe  Mi  tier  As  f  ti  u  hi  filing,- 
prefcrvkngp  dmdmg,  ddightifig  the 
Tali  ,;aua  'preferable  to  ho  iffy  fer 
molt  tlicS  v  •  But  -obferve,  that  both- 
this  Szlt~  difd  ViiVigar  ere- to  lie -pro*,. 
posHiorfti  to  t,t h t ■  ’C on iff it ut ion ,  as 
well  as  the  Plants  rtiefiiMrcs,  the 
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one  for  Cold,  and  the  other  for 
hot  Stomachs,  5.  It’s  reqiiifue  that 
the  IvlufUrdj  which  is  another  No¬ 
ble.  Ingredient,  be  <  f  the  beilT'ewks"' 
bury ,  or  clfe  compos’d  cf  the  foundr 
til  and  weightiest  Yvkjhire  Seed* 
exqdfiteiy  fined,  wmowed,  and  heel 
from  the  Husks,  and  a  little,  not 
over- much  dryYi  by  the  Fir  ,  tem¬ 
pered  to  the  Confidence  of  pap 
with  Vheg&r%  wherein . (hayings  of 
Horfi»Radifh  have  been  lteeped  ; 
then  cutting  an  Onion,  and  putting 
it  into  a  fmall  ITarthen  Galley -pocj 
or  feme  chick  Gills  of  tnat  (ha ye, 
pour  the  Muftard  over  ict  and  dole 
it  very  wed  wish  a  C  rk .*  Some 
preftrye  the  Flower  and  Duit  of 
he  bruifed  Seed  in  a  well  hopped 
'Glafs,  to  temper  and  have  it  freih 
when  they  pie  G  :  But  whit  is 
hdi  Efkemed-  by  others  beyond  all 
thefc,  is  compos’d  or  the  dried  Seeds 
of  the  In-don  Naftufsium,  reduce! 
to  Powder,  finely  bolted. an  t  mix-* 
:ed  wi.h  a  like  leaver*  and  10 
from  time  to  time  made  frclh,  as 
indeed  all  other  Mujhrd  ihpuid  be  * 
but  take  cue  time  the  Seeds  be- 
pounded  in  a  Mortar,  or  brui/d- 
with  a  poliihed  Canotrrhullet  in 
a  large  woo  fen  Bow.i-ckfh,  or  ( which 
is  incut  p  referred j  Ground  in  a 
Hand-mill  contrived  lor.  tins  ,pur- 
pofe.  6.  The  '  Pijipcr  either  white 
or  b  ack,  mult  not  be  Druiied  ro 
coo  fmall  a  Duff*  which  is  very  pre¬ 
judicial  5  and  heic  the  Root  of  the 
idler  it  impanel  cr  Burnet  or  .eiie 
Saxifrage,  may  be  terviccable*  which 
being  ciry’d,  is  extolled  by  To  rile 
■beyond  all  other  .Ftp per,,  and  more 
whokfome.*  As  for  other  a  Strew, 
.mgs  and  Spices,  which  may  be  ad- 
f'muted  to  enrich  our  Sutler  *7  Orange. 
md  lemm.hrOdelarc.  m/d,  to  which 
may  br  alfo  added  formica- p tpptr , 
ked  fonipttr, Berries,  both  of  fin- 
igular  Virtue  -to  thin  purpolc  ;  nei¬ 
ther  mult  Soffran  be  omitted  here, 
Which  the  Gen  man  Houfe-wifes  have 
a  way  of  forming  into  Balls,  by 

miugiing 
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fir  ogling  it  with  a  little  Honey, 
'  wh  ch  being  thoroughly  dried  they 
reduce  to  powder,  and  fprinkle  it 
over  their  Sallets  for  a  noble  C  'r* 
disl :  And  thofe  of  Spain  and  Ita¬ 
ly  generally  ufe  this  Flower  by 
mioglieg  its  golden  TinHures  ah 
moft  with  every  thing  they  eat ; 
but  its  bring  fa  apt  to  p  evail  a» 
hove  every  thing,  with  which  it  h 
niixc,  we  ill o u  1  d  little  encourage  its 
admittance  into  our  Sailer.  7  The 
Yolks  of  new  kid  Eggs  fhould  be 
boiled  moderately  hard,  to  be  mingl¬ 
ed  and  milfied  with  the  Mujfard, 
Oil  and  Vkn egar,  and  part  cut  in¬ 
to  quarters,  and  eat  with  the  Herbs. 
8.  Some  that  are  nicely  Curious, 
will  have  the  Knife,  with  which 
the  Sallee- Herbs  are  cut,  efpeeially 
Oranges,  Lemmws,  and  the  like,  to 
be  ot  Silver,  and  by  no  means  of 
Steelp  which  all  Acids  are  apt  to 
corrode,  ani  retain  a  metalick 
.  Rdifh  of.  9,  And  laftly,  theSaliet- 
D; flies  fhould  be  .ot  Porcdlane ,  or  of 
Vdf  Ware,  neither  too  deep  nor 
too  fhillow,  according  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  Sajlec- Ingredient;  Pew¬ 
ter,  or  even  Silver,  not  at  all  a- 
grecing  with  Oil  and  Vinegar,  which 
leave  their  feverai  X injures :  Mose 
that  there  ought  to  be  oae  of  |che 
Daiies,  wherein  to  beat  and  mingle 
the  Liqu  d  Vehicles,  and  a  iecoad 
to  receive  the  raw  Herts  la,  upon 
which  they  are  to  be  poured  and 
then  kept  continually  ftirred-  wichfa 
.  Fork  ahd  a  Spoon,  till  all  the  Fur- 
.  niture  be'  equally  moiffen’d:  Some, 
who  are  Husbands  of  their  o>l» 
pour  at  'firft  the  Oil  alone,  as  more 
apt  to  communicate  and  diffufe  its 
flippcrmeks,  than  when,  it's  mingled 
sod  beet  with  the  Acids,  which  they 
pour  on  lait  of  all,  and  it  is  incre¬ 
dible  how  frn&ii  a  quanti  y  of  Oil 
is  fuhidenc.to  imbue  a  very  pltnti- 
M  affembiy  •  of  Salkt-Heros  .g  To 
add  no.  more,  -the  Salle  t  gathered! 
ihouid  be  provided  with  a  light 
aad  neatly  made  Wiibj-Viticb^&iLW 
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ket.  divided  into  feveral  partiti¬ 
ons; 

PRICE  CURRENT,  a  weekly 
account  published  in  London  ^  of 
the  current  value  of  nioft  Com¬ 
modities.  v 

P R.  1C K- WOOD  or  SPINDLE- 
TREE,  a  fort  of  Shrub  proper  to 
make  Hedge?. 

P  R  PC  KER,  a  Term  in  Hunt* 
in p  for  a  Huncfniin  on  Horie- 

o  F 

back. 

FRIG  K  E  T,  a  Spfc'tcr  or  young 
male  Deer  of  two  Years  old,  that 
begins  to  pat  forth  the  Head. 

p  K  1  C  K  l  N  G,  thus  they  call 
die  Footing  or  an  Hare,  when 
(he  beats  on  the  hard  heath-way, 
Gnd  her  Fcotiog  can  be  perceiv¬ 
ed.  t 

PRICKT  ;  other  wife  called  Ac- 

ce*ei9  Chied,  &c.  it*  re- 

f'pea  to  Horfcf,  %nifks  bo  more 
ciian  Saving  a  prick  by  the  ntSgtt- 
rence  of  an  un-.fciifu'l  Farrier  m 
driving  the  Hails  by  their  wcafcnefs, 
ill-pointing  or  breaking  ot  tne»n  1 
which,  if  out  prefen  ly  taken  our, 
will,  in  time,  break  on:;  into  a 
f,ui  Sore:  You  may  di  fee  pa  it  by 
the  He  rib’s  going  iame ;  but  it  you 
would  kn  .'W  it  more  certainty,  pinch 
him  found  his  Hoot  with  a  pair  of 
Pincers-,  and  when  yeu  -come  _  to 
,he  grieved  place,  he  will  Lirisk 
in  his  .Hot;  «jr  elfe  you  may  try 
where  he  is  pricked  by  -tiirowmg 
Water  on  his  Hoof#  lot  that^ place 
where  he  is  hurt  will  be  Goner . 
dry  than  any  of  the  reft.  — 
To  cure  it,  1.  pul  off  the  Hoffi  s 
Shooe,  cod  pare  his  Foot  io  deep 
that  you  may  difeover  the  hoie* 
making  the  Mouth  of  \t  sbouc  the 
breadth  of  a  twcrpejpny  piece,*  thera 
w%1fi.it  well  .with  Chamber-lye  5°^ 
Salt-i  or  green  Coppery  and  JiUUfa 
bo. led  tug  .the r  in  Water  $  that  dene, 
tack  on  his  Shooe  again,  and  Stop 
the  hole  with  'Turpdnins,  ''Wgi^feaie* 
Vcrdegvc&jc,  rnef'ud  together,  snd 
lay  Flax  or  low,  upon  it,  putt  mg 
H  h  h  2  Cqwz 
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C<m* Dung  over  that,  and  covering 
it  with  Leather ;  afterwards  fplint 
she  Part  with  tw-»  crofs  Splints. 
removing  them  once  in  two  or  three-! 
days,  and  keep  your  Horfe  out  ofi 
the  wet  daring  the  Cure.  2,  Others  | 
taint  it  with  Tallow  and  Turpinttnel, 
melted  together,  and  anoint  his  I 
Coffin  all  over  with  Bole  Afmcniac'k 
2nd  Vinegar  mingled*  they  alfo- 
take  red  Nettles  ftamped  with  Vine 
gar,  and  black  or  common  Soap9 
and  flop  the  Wound  therewith*  cr 
e!re  wafh  the  Sore  with  Vinegar 

and  Salt .  — —  3*  ^ 

four  ounces  of  Bay ,  or  Pin ,  with 
Cantbmies  and  Emptorbium  two 
ounces  each,  made  all  into  a  fine 
Powder*  thefe  are  to  be  fet  over 
the  Fire  and  kept  ftirrmg  till  they 
become  an  Ointment,  in  order  to 
drefs  the  Part  therewith,  £ $e.  but 
if  the  Foot  be  braifed,  fear  a  live 
Spider  upon  It  with  an  hot  Iron. 

PRIMROSE,  (n  Larin,  Frimu- 
U  veris )  a  fweet  Flower  that  over* 
fpreads  the  Meadows  and  Fields  in 
the  very  beginning  of  the  Spring, 
of  which  there  are  ^reat  varieties ; 
as  the  double  pxL-YeVow,  double- 
Green  9  ftngkrY  Hcnr ,  the  Red ,  •  he 
fair  Red ,  the  Scarlet  •  the  ?{ed 
JEfufe  in  TTofC)  double  &c.  thei: 
Seeds  being  Own  in  September  in 
a  Bed  of  good  Earth,  will  come  up 
at  Spring, 

PRISAGE,  that  Cuftom  _  or 
Share  which  belongs  to  the  King, 
out  of  fucli  Merchandizes  as 
taken  at  Sea,  by  way  of  lawful 
Prize. 

PRIVET,  an  erer-gceen  Shrub 
us’d  in  Gardens  to  adorn  Walks, 
Arbcsrs,  as  alfo  for  Borders,  Knots 

^PROCUMBENT  LEAVES,  (a 
oiong  Her  belt  ft )  the  Leaves  of" 
Plants  that  lie  Hat  or  trailing  on 
the  Ground. 

PROGNOSTIC^  a  fore- boding 
Sign  or  Token  of  Lome  thing  to 
come.  „  C 
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PROGNQST1CK,  of  Weather , 
(fc.  is  so  Art  or  Science,  where¬ 
by  may  be  foiefcen  or  underftood 
what  probably  (hall,  or  may  be, be¬ 
fore  it  comes  to  pafs,  and  this  fore¬ 
knowledge  is  gathered  from  many 
things  of  different  Natures,  at 
feveral  times.*  2nd  according  to  the 
diveiirty  of  their  Appearances.  Firft 
then,  to  begin  with,  the.  Earth,  il 
it  appear  more  dry  than  ordinary, 
or  greedily  drink  up  the  Raia 
lately  fallen,  or  that  bloods  fuel- 
denly  abate,  It  figmfies  more  Rain 
wiil  follow  •  or  if  any  fenny  or 
moift  p’sees  yield  extraordinary 
fee ntr,  or  (metis,  Rain  will  aHo 
fellow.  —  As  for  Rivers,  it  has 
been  obferyed,  trot  the  finking  of 
them  more  than  u  usrl,  at  certain 
Seafons  of  the  Year,  is  2  certain 
preface  of  Rain  to  follow  ;  at  the 
coneinuibg  of  them  full  after  R  <  i  •> 
is  a  fure  lign  of  d  y  Weather;  but 
if  the  Wsrer  formerly  dear 5  change 
to  be  dim  or  thick,  it  will  Ram. 
Dews  lying  long  in  the  Morning 
00  the  Grafs,  8V  betoken  fair  Weak 
ehcr,  the  Air  being  then  more  fe- 
reiif,  and  not  of  an  attractive  or 
fpungy  Nature  §  hbt,  if  Dews  Fife 
or  vasiO]  fuddenly,  or  early,  in  the 
MoroFg,  Rain  will  come  alter. 
Again,  if  Marble,  Stones,  Meta.s? 
<&c.  appear  motif,  it  denotes  a 
fccrcne  and  cool  Air,  and  inclin¬ 
able  to  drought.  — ■-  ■-«*  But  for 
the  Sea,  if  it  appear  very  calm 
with  a  mtrmu  ing  Ncifr,  it  ligni- 
fi.;s  Wind;  fo  does  all  white  Froth, 
on  the  furface  of  it,  like  Crowns 
and  Bracelet?,  and  the  more  plainly 
they  appear,  the  greater  wiil  the 
Wmds  and  Tempers  be,  whereas 
if  the  Waves  fwed  without  Winds, 
r  the  Tide  rife  higher,  cr  come 
a-lhoar  fwiftcr  than  uiual,  Winds 
will  enfue. 

Not  only  inaoiinate  Creatures 
come  ruder  this  Head,  but  even 
Bee  ft s  from  a  certain  inftinft  of 
Nature*  have  feme  degrees  of: 

forc^ 
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forc-knowtedge  herein.  Several  Sig¬ 
nifications  of  the  change  of  Wear 
ther  are  taken  from  the  different 
poftures  of  Cartel,  as  if  they  lie 
on  [heir  Right  fi  !e,  or  look  towards 
the  South,  or  look  upwards,  ss 
tho’  they  would  fauff  up  the  Air, 
according  to  the  Poet  .* 

Steers  viewing  Beaveni  of  Rzin  will 
Judgment  make, 

And  with  wide  Mcflviis  tie  perce¬ 
ption  take. 

A  fid  it’s  obferv'd  in  the  Herds 
of  theft  Bcaft,  as  they  are  on  their 
march  toward*  their  Pa  flu  e  in  the 
Mo  -fling,  if  the  Bui  h  ad  the  Van, 
and  keep  back  the  Company  that 
they  go  n  <t  before  him,  that  it 
progoofticat.es  Rain  or  Temp-ftbbns 
Weather  •  but  the  contrary,  if  he 
be  carelefs  and  lets  them  go  a?  they 
plrafe;  c-r  if  they  eat  move  than 
ordinary,  and  lick  th  ir  Hoots  round 
about,  Rain  quickly  follows;  if 
they  run  to  and  fro  more  than  or¬ 
dinary*  Ringing,  kicking,  and  er 
teodmg  their  Tails,  Tern  yells  pftco 
enfue.  -  —  Then  for  Sheep,  if 
they  feed  more  than  ufuaily,  it 
implies  Rain ;  and  his  the  fame 
if  Raans  skip  up  and  down  and  ear 
greedily.  *— -  But  for  the  Kids, 
if  they  leap,  or  Rand  upright,  or 
gather  together  in  Flocks,  or  Herds, 
or  feed  near  together,  wee  Wea¬ 
ther  will  follow,  - - -  Again, 

Pans  or  Wind*  are  pressed  by 
Affcs  more  chon  ordinary  Bra  ing, 
or  Without  any  other  apparantCaufe* 
— — —As  for  the  howliug  of  Dogs, 
their  digging  holes  in  the  Earth, 
or  feraping  at  the  Walls  of  the 
Houfe,  or  the  like,  more  than  ufia- 
ally,  they  do  thereby  fore-bode 
Death  tofome  Pcrfon  in  that  Houfe, 
if  ftek  ;  or,  at  leaft,  tempdiuous 
Weather  to  fuccred ;  and  if  their 
Hairs  fmcll  flrongef  than  «fual,or 
their  Guts  ramble  or  make  a  noifr, 
it's  a  fign  of  Rain  or  Snow,  as 
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well  as  the] r  tumbling  up  and  down; 
— — —  For  Cats,  only  their  waft¬ 
ing  their  Face,  md  putting  the 
Foot  over  the  Ear/  intimates  Rain, 
as  the  fqueeking  and  skipping  up 
and  down  of  Mice  and  Rats  does 
alio.  *— «  But  of  ail  Creatures 
Swine  are  oioft  troubled  again!! 
W  nds,  or  Tempefts,  which  makes 
the  Country-Men  ;  think,  they  on¬ 
ly  fee  the  Wind;  and  ifthevflhake 
a  S' raw  ia  their  Mouths,  ur  play 
Much,  it  imports  Rain. 

As  BeaiT,  fo  Birds  have  a  cer- 
tain  forefight  of  the  change  of 
Weather  and  alteration  of  the  Sea- 
fobs,  efp  eialiy  Water-fowl,  which,' 
if  they  fly,  or  gather  together  in 
great  flight,  and  from  the  Sea, 
or  great  Waters  haften  to  the  Backs, 
or  Shear,  and  there  Iport  therr- 
felves,  it  denotes  Winds,  efpeeially 
if  in  the  Morning  ;  but  more  par¬ 
ticularly  if  the  jlreafr-bons  of  a 
\  Duck  be  red,  it  fignifies  %  long 
(.Winter,  and  the  contrary  if  white  ; 
and  farther,  Rais  is  portended  by. 
their  pricking  their  Wings,  waft¬ 
ing  th  mf.Lcs  much,  or  Cackling 
much,  m  well  as  by  Ge.dc.  Then 
for  Sea-fowl,  if  tb.  v  leek  ofter  frtfti 
Water  r,  this  figniftes  an  open  and 
wet  Seiion  •  their  betaking  them* 
fdrei  to  great  Waters  denotes 
Cold;  and  if  Wafer- ;:owl  for  fake 
the  Water,  it’s  a  fign  Winter's  at 
hand.  — — — «■»  As  for  Land-fowl, 
the  r  gathering  towards  the  Water, 
(hakiag  t  eir  Wings*  making  a  noife, 
and  Wafting  fhemfelvrs,  portend 
Te  mpdts  near.*  When  i  mail  Birds 
gather  together  in  flocks,  they 
ihew  cold  and  hard  Weather  to  be 
at  hand  ,*  and  if  Birds  feek  theltcr 
m  Barns  or  Houfes,  more  than  ufual 
it  likewife  preftges  cold  and  (harp 
Weather;  whereas,  ,f  cney  fly 
haftily  to  i  heir  Ndh  and  for  lake 
their  Meat,  it  foremew,  fempdD ; 
an  i  if  io  Frofly  Weather  they  Seek 
obfeure  places,  and  feem  dull  and 
heavy,  a  ludden  Thaw  is  exposed. 
H  h  h  3  The 
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The  early  appearance  cf  Field- fates- 
or  other  foreign  Winter-Fowl , 
foretell  a  hard  Winter  to  follow  ; 
as  Sicknefs,  and  Mortality  is  de¬ 
noted  to  the  Place  or  Town  where 
Rooks,  Owls,  Jay** or  fuch  like  wi:c 
Fowl  frequent  more  than  ufual. 
Again,  if  the  Hero  foar  high, 
feeraingly  to  the  Cloud?,  it  Ogni- 
fies  RaiOj  m  his  Handing  melan¬ 
choly  on  the  Banks  does  alfo  ;  but 
If  he  cry  in  the  Night  as  ^  he  flies, 
it’s  a  prefage  of  Wind.  But  for 
the  Kite,  his  high  fearing,  denotes 
fair  Weather  ;  as  his  making  mere 
than  ordinary  nolle,  cr  crying  for. 
Prey,  prefages  Rais.  And  lor  the 
Crow,  when  (he  has  anyinterrup 
Hon  in  het'Notcs,  like  the  hiccough, 
or  Croaks  with  a  kind  of  (wallow 
jngj  it  fignifles  Wind  and  Ram  .* 
And  the  Flocks  gathering  together 
In  flocks,  and  for  faking  Cne  r  Meat, 
imports  Rain  alfo  .*  But  the  Rt- 
yen,  or  Crow’s  croaking  Clear,  ana 
reiterating  her  Note,  be’oke&s  Err 
Weather/  Then  for  Sparrows,  their 
chirping  early®*  or  snore  than  ufai.- 
denotes  Rain  and  Wind.*  So  coes 
the  Jays,  gathering  together  in  flock?, 
as  alfo  tempeftuous  Weather:  Btu 
Bats  flying  abroad  after  Sun-.er, 
indicate  f  fair  Weather;  fo  does  the 
whooping  of  Owk  at  Might.*  But 
the  Wood-larks  early  flinging  pre- 
flages  Rale,  as  well  as  the  Swallows 
low  fiyings  sed  near  the  Waters  j 
whofe  coming  is  well  known  to  be 
a  true  prefage  of  the  Spring  .*  t  od 
for  the  Cocks  Crowing  more  than 
'ordinary,  ifpccklly  in  the  Even™ 
isg or  Poultries  going  early  to 
Rooft,  its  a  fignification  of  Rain  ; 
but  there  h  a  fmAI  Bird  of  the 
ftze,  and  Mm  ©if  «f  the  fnspc  o;  a 
Martin,  that  at  certain  times  fly¬ 
ing  about  the  Water,  and  near  the 
Boats  that  pafls,  is  *  mo  ft  fore 
progQoftick  of  Tcnipefiucus  Wea¬ 
ther,  and  never  appears  but  againSl 
fuclii 
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Next  for  FI  flies  and  ?nfe£is;  it's 
ohferved,  if  Popcifes,  or  other  Fifli, 
hap  in  a  Calm,  or  more  than  or¬ 
dinary  in  Ponds  or  Rivers,  it’s  an 
indication  of  Wind  and  Rain  and 
if  great  numbers  of  the  fry  of  Fifh 
are  generated  in  Lakes  or  Di'ches, 
where  Fifh  rarely  come,  it’s  a  pre¬ 
fage  of  fcarcity  of  Corn  or  Death 
of  Cartel ;  and  the  appearing  of 
great  quantities  of  Frogs  (mail  or 
grea t3  at  usufeal  times,  and  in  uo» 
ufual  places,  prefages  dearth  of 
Coro,  for  great  Sicknefs  to  follow 
there  *  but  the  Croaking  of  Frogs 
more  than,  ufual  in  the  Evening, 
foretells  Rain.*  As  the  early  ap¬ 
pearing  of  Snakes,  (hews  a  dry 
Spring  and  an  hot  Summer;  but 
their  playing  much  in  the  Water 
fhews  Rain  fo  follow  ;  as  the  Ants 
bringing  forth  her  Eggs,  h  a  pre¬ 
fage  of  Rain  alfo  .*  And  no  iefs 
when  the  Bees  fly  not  far,  or 
hover  zbout  home  ;  but  their  ma¬ 
king  a  more  than  ordinary  halls 
horoc9  fhews  a  (forms  is  not  far 
off  As  for  Gnats,  Flies,  or  Fleas, 
their  biting  more  keenly  than  or¬ 
dinary,  fhews  Rain;  and  if  Gnats, 
or  Flics  gather  together  in  multi¬ 
tudes  before  oun-fet,  it  forebodes 
fair  Weather  ;  but  their  (warming 
in  the  Morning,  is  an  indication 
of  Ram.  Again  ,  when  greater 
numbers  of  Flies  and  Loculi*  ap¬ 
pear  than  ordinary*  Sicknds  or 
Mortality  ro  Man  or  Beaft,  anl 
alio  fcarcity.  of  Coro  sed  Fruit-, 
i*  indicated  thereby  ;  and  the  earl/ 
appearance  of  there  &nd  other  In- 
febts  in  the  Spring,  prognoft  ettes 
an  hot  and  fickly  Summer*  Tcm- 
ipefis  loliow  upen  Spiders  undoing' 
their  Web ;  their  falling  from  them 
or  from  the  Walls,  is  ao  indication 
of  Rain,*  and  If  Strings  like  their 
Web,  appear  in  the  Air,  Wind 
follows ;  fo  it  decs  alfo  after  the 
Spider’s  fpinning  and  weaving  their 
Nets  much ;  Neither  Is  it  to  be 

paffed 
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paffed  over,  that  tho’  die  greateft' 
appear&nce  of  Chafers*  and  other 
Infers,  denotes  a  prefent  time  of 
plenty,  ye£  they  are  Omens  of  n 
future  t  rue  of  fcarcity  ;  and  if  in 
very  great  numbers,  of  Mortality  and 
Sieknefs  to  Mao  and  Bea$. 

Laftly,  For  f  me  other  prpmjf* 
cuous  Obferyations  and  Prognoftcks; 
It  is  observed  the  Leaves  of  Trees 
and  Chaff  playing  and  in  dying 
without  any  fenfible  Gale  or  Breath 
of  Wind,  and  the  Down  or  Wool! 
of  1  h  files,  or  other  Plants  flying 
in  the  Air,  and  Feather?  dancing 
oh  the  Wafer,  pref;ge  Wind,  and 
Sometimes  Rai.0 ;  as  the  Herb  2TA 
foil's  clofog  it’s  Leave®,  forte  if.' 
Rain  alTd:  The  Oak's  hearing 
much  mafl,  is  an  indication  of  a 
Jong  and  bird  Winter )  the  fame 
having  been  ob  Fermi  of  Haws  and 
Hip  s;  whereas  if  Oik  Apples  en¬ 
gender  o  r  breed  Flics,  k5s  fa  id  to 
Be  a  prefage  of  plenty,  but  if  SpF 
decs,  of  fcatcitv  ;  Broom’s  being 
full  of  Flowers,  indicates  plenty  ; 
bur  the  fiuiden  growth  of  Mufti- 
moms  prefaces  Rain  ;  as  the  Coals 
or  fire  fhiniog  very  dear,  does 
Wind.  If  the  Fire  in  Chimneys 
burns  whiter  than  ufual,  and  with 
a  murmuring  node,  it  rdeno  cs  Terr- 
jpcfli  5*  whereas  if  Che  Flame  wave 
to  and  fro,  Wind  is  fignifxed  there¬ 
by  ;  as  alfo  by  ti  e  Flame  of  Cand  cs 
doing  the  fame  thing;  but  if  bunch¬ 
es,  like  Mufhrpbm  ,  grow  on  the 
Wick  of  the  Candle  nr  Lamp,  it 
a  fign  .  of  Rain  :  As  the  Fire's 
fhin.ng  much,  orfea’ding,  or  burn 
ir.g  mere  than  ordinary  prefagej 
Co  Id,  and  the  contrary,  denotes 
the  contrary.  Ags;n,  when  Wood 
crackles  more  than  ufual  in  the 
Fire,  it  f  rebodes  Wind,  and  the 
Flame’s  cafLng  forth  many  Sparklet, 
has  the  fame  figqification;  whereas 
if  the  01!  in  the  Lamps  fpsrkles, 
it  hgnifies  Rain;  as  the  A Ihes  Coa¬ 
gulating,  or  growing  into  a  lump 
does  the  fame.  But  when  the 
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Fire,  io  cold  Weather,  ^  burns  vio¬ 
lently,  and  nukes  a  nolle  like  the 
treading  of  Snow,  it  is  an  ufual 
prefage  of  Snow.  Farther,  when 
Salt  becomes  moi#,  Rain  follows; 
the  fame  if  the  Rain  raifes  bubbles  - 
as  i|  fill?,  or  if  the  heat  of  the 
Sim  bs  more  thsn  ordinary,  or 
Worms  come  out  of  the  Earth,  tr 
Moles  dig  more  than  ufual ;  and  if 
Ter  Ran,  a  cold  Wind  comes* 
more  Rain  fellows ;  but  it  in  time 
of  great  cold  the  Air  grows  thick* 
and  the  Cold  abates,  or  if  there 
be  a  dry  Cold  without  a.  Froft,  cr 
i  there  appear  figesof  Cold  infigas 
of  Rain,  it  prefages  Snow.  It  is 
further  obferved,  that  tifually  a  dry 
Summer  precedes  a  windy  Winter; 
a  windy  Winter  a  rainy  Spring,  a 
rainy  Spring,  a  dry  Summer,  and 
a -dry  Summer  a  w.ndy  Autumn. 
Alfo  it  is  noted,  th.it  fo  far  as  the 
Frolt  penetrates  the  Earth  iti  W> li¬ 
ter,  the ’Hear  will  do  the  fame 
in  Summer;  Laftly,  many  are  .of 
Opinion,  that  the  Air  and  changes 
cf  the  Moors  ?re  to  be,  confidcicd 
in  feveral  rural  AfFa?rs;  as  that  the 
lucreafe  is  the  fitted  .time  for  the 
hiding  of  Bcafts,  and  that  young 
Catte),  fallen  in  the  l oereate,  are 
the  moll  proper  co  wean  pas  alfo 
that  it  is  the  belt  time  to  plant 
Vines  and  other  Fruit-Trees;  to 
graft  and  to  prune  lean  Trees,  to 
cut  Wood,  and  to  low  Herb?*  to 
gather  Tillage,  and  to  cut  Mea¬ 
dows.  T^at  at  the  Full  Moon, 
it  is  bell  to  fly  Hawks,  and  to  cake 
Shell- fifb  ;  and  that  a-  the  De  rcafe, 
it  is'bcft  to  Geld  young  Cattel, 
to  fell  durab’e  Timber,  to  gather 
Fruits,  to.Sow,  Cut  and  lay  up  Co  n, 
o  prune  grois  Trees,  to  gather 
Grafts  and  Seed?,  and  to  Low  Cu¬ 
cumbers,  Melons  and  Art  choaks  .* 
More  of  PrognofLcks  may  be  ictu 
under  Comets,  Clouds,  Mifh9  Me-w, 
jf&hwg  of  Stars-  Stars  fixed  •  Uoife 
and  Stiilnefs  in  the  Air  *  R.(iinri/ow\ 
Thunder,  Winds,  &c.  ' 
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PROVINCE,  (  among  the  . March,  t ho*  tfci s  work  may  be  be« 
Rommi')  a  conquer’d  Country  with*  I  gun  as  foe  n  as  the  Leaves  are  fal 


out  the  Bounds  of  Italy  t  which  was 
govern’d  by  a  Deputy  a  Lieute¬ 
nant,  and  had  peculiar  Laws  and 
Privileges ;  of  thefc  Countries  that 
part:  of  France  next  the  Aipt  was 
one,  and  fiiil  retains  the  Name  of 
Provence.  But  the  Word  is  now 
taken  for  a  confiderable  part  of  a 
Kingdom  cr  State ;  and  more  ef- 
pccsally  with  us,  for  the  extent  of 
an  Archbj/fhop’s  Jurif tiCtion  •  as 
the  Pr&vmce  of  Canterbury  and  that 
of  York . 

P  Ft  IS  HE,  a  Plum,  a  dry’d 
Plum. 

To  PRUNE,  (in  Husbandry) 


len  off  the  Trees  in  the  end  of 
OBober ,  or  tat  leaf):  in  the  middle 
of  Nove&bir9  which  may  be  gcomi" 
cued  afterwards  for  the  whole 
Year;  and  having  commonly  three 
forts  of  Trees  to  prune,  vi^,  one 
too  weak,  another  too  flrong,  and 
a  third  in  as  good  a  cafe  as  caa 
be  defired ;  ic  will  be  proper  to 
prune  feme  fcoaer,  and  fame  kter; 
for  the  weaker  and  more  ianguifh- 
ing  a  Tree  is,  the  fooner  it  ought 
to  be  pruned,  to  cafe  it  of  thufe 
Branches  that  are  offer; five  and  ufe- 
lefs;  fo  Lkewife  the  more  vigorous 
a  Tree  is,  the  longer  the  pruning 


to  trim  Trees,  by  cutting  off  the  of  it  may  be  deferred  ;  but  its  rut 
lupeffluQUs  Branches  or  Root.*  AJ.  [expedient  to  tarry  till  the  end  of 


fo  a  Term  in  Falconry;  as  tin 
Bmk  prunes  i.  e.  picks  her  felt ; 


Winter,  that  being  the  greateff 
time  of  hurry  fbr  all  Gardening 


but  a  Hawk  h  properly  faid  fa  [  Works. 

prune  her  fdf,  when  beginning  atj  As  to  the  pruning  of  a  Tree  shat 
her  Tegs,  &nd  fetching  moitf  ure  •  has  been  planted  one  Year,  if  it 
from  her  Tail,  file  embalms  her  be  not  fpruutcd  at  all,  perhaps  ic 
Feet?  and  ftrikes  the  Feathers  cf  may  be  Dead,  tho3  it  does  not 
her  Wings  thro’  her  Beak;  and  Teem  to  bs  fo ;  if  it  fhooti  weak 
this  fetching  off  the  Oil  is  termed  1  mail  and  yellowilh  Branches,  fomo 
iktt  Note.  times  accompanied  with  Fruit-budij 

P  R  U  N  I  N  G,  (among  Gardi -  or  if  ugon  examination  of  the 

Tiers)  is  so  Operation  to  be  per-  Roots  they  arc  found  to  be  de¬ 

formed  yearly  on  Trees  from  the  f; &ive,  it’s  of  no  more  value  than 
beginning  of  November  to  the  end  the  other.*  But  if  your  Tree  has 

of  March  \  by  which  means  a. I  fhot  one  fine  Branch  from  the  mid- 

unfouud  Branches  are  taken  away,  die  of  the  Stem,  the  Hem  is  to 
and  fuch  as  may  be  prejudicial  to  be  cut  to  that  Branch,  and  the 
the  good  fids  or  plenty  of  the  bruit,  Branch  Ihortemd  to  four  or  fire 
as  alfo  to  the  beauty  of  the  Tree;  Eyes ;  it  beiog  certain  it  will  pro| 

at  the  fame  time  prefervin^  all  dt ce  in  the  ftcond  Year,  at  iedt 

Branches  that  are  of  good  ufe,  and  two  fine  Branches  oppofice  to  each 
clipping  thofe  that  sre  too  long;  .other,  bn  care  muff  be  taken  to 
yet  fo  as  net  to  cut  off  any  pan:  chi  the  Branche  upright;  When 
of  thofe  that  have  roc  ico  much  The  Branch  has  (hot  from  the  lo- 
1c ng(h  ;  all  this  Management  being  wer  part  of  the  Stem,  Vis  very 
la  order  to  make  a  free  falling,.!  well,  and  it  is  to  be  cut  the  fame 
to  beautify  and  dilpofc  it  for  the 'length,  the  Stem  of  the  Tree  was 

fpcedy  beating  oi  much  lotmd  and  Tele  at,  which  will  undoubtedly 


tine  Brail. 

As  for.  the  times  of  Pruning , 


bijng  fine  Brandies.  In  cafe  a 
Tree  produces  two  fine  Branches* 


Yis.  .moJI  ^dvife^hki  To  do  it  at  the  'and  well  placed,  with  lome  weak 
cod  ot  February  and  b<  ginning  of  Tncs  among  them,  the  only  bull- 

i . .  '  '  cef§ 
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nets  is  to  fhorten  them  all  equally, 
within  the  compafs  of  five  or  fiat 
Inches  io  length  ;  but  above  all, 
care  muft  be  taken  that  the  two 
laft  Eyes  of  the  Extremities  or 
thefe  Branches  fo  fhortenV,  look 
on  the  Right,  and  fo  on  the  Left, 
upon  the  two  bare  fides,  to  the 
end,  that  each  of  them  may  bring 
forth  at  leaft  two  new  ones ;  r.hefe 
four  may  be  fo  well  placed  that 
they  may  be  ail  prefer ved.  Now 
if  one  of  thofe  two  Branches  has 
any  advantage  in  thieknefs  over 
the  oilier,  io  that  in  probability 
the  one  may  produce  two  other 
thick  ones,  while  the  other  can 
yield  but  one;  care  muft  be  had 
that  as  well  the  two  of  the  thick- 
eft,  as  the  tingle  one  of  that  which 
is  not  To  thick,  may  come  both  fo, 
that  all  three  together  may  be  pre¬ 
ferred. 

But  if  the  pofition  of  the  two 
Crc- mentioned  Branches  be  fo  that 
one  is  confiderably  lower  than  the 
other,  or  perhaps  both  on  one  fide, 
or  it  may  be  one  on  one  fide,  or 
the  top  of  the  extremity,  and 
the  other  quite  at  the  butCum  ot 
the  oppotie'e  fide,  there  muff  be 
hut  one  preferved,  the  fitted  to 
begin  a  fine  Figure  ;  cut.ing  off 
the  other  fo  ciofe,  that  it  may 
never  be  able  to  produce  thick 
ones  in  the  fame  place  .*  When  a 
Tree  has  put  forth  three  or  four 
fine  well  placed  Branches,  and  thefe 
ail  in  the  Extremity,  or  a  little 
beneath;  in  fuch  a  cafe  they  muft 
be  pruned  with  all  the  fame  re¬ 
gards  we  have  explained  fur  pru 
m-ng  the  two  firft  that  were  by 
themfelve* ;  And  being  both  of  an 
equal  thieknefs, they  are  to  be  ail  ulsd 
alike ;  but  when  one  or  two  n 
fpmewhat  fmaller,  they  muft  be 
only  pruned  with  a  profpett  ot 
getting  only  one  new  Branch  from 
them,  taking  care  to  have  it  on 
that  fide  which  (bail  be  found 
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empty ;  For  tlfs  purpofe,  the? 
fhould  be  fhorteo’d  to  an  Eye,  th$t 
looks  on  that  fide,  and  care  had 
that  the  two  laft  Eyes  of  the  o- 
thers  which  are  ftrongsr,  may  look 
towards  the  two  oppofke  fides, 
in  order  to  begin  to  fill  them  up 
the  more.  But  when  thefe  fine 
Branches  (hoot  a  little  below  the 
Extremity,  ’tis  {but  fhort’nlng  the 
Stem  to  them  :  On  the  contrary, 
if  fo  be  .  the  Branches  produced 
are  moft  of  them  ill  ones  ;  t  wo, 
at  leaft,  if  p  ffible,  may  be  pre¬ 
ferved,  which  are  to  be  pruned 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  two 
fine  Branches  fir  ft  mentioned ;  and 
fo  ordered,  that  they  be  afterwards 
found  of  an  equal  height,  thoJ  of 
a  different  length  ;  to  the  end* 
that  thole  which  (hoot  from  them, 
may  beg  n  w?!l  in  the  (tape.  And 
for  goad  weak  Blanches,  they  muff 
be  carefully  preferved  for  Fruit, 
only  (hooting  than  a  little  on  the 
Extremity,  when'  they  appear  coo 
weak  for  the  r  length,  not  fail¬ 
ing  to  take  away  all  the  fapjefg 
Branches. 

But  when  it  fo  happens  that  the 
Free  has  produced  to  the  number 
of  five,  fix,  or  (even  Branches,  Tis 
fufficiecc  to  prekrve  three  three, 
or  four  of  t  ofe  that  are  b.ft, 
and  all  the  reft  you  muft  wholly 
cut  oft,  if  they  happen  to  be  h  fib¬ 
er  than  tho  e  that  are  preferved, 
efpccially  if  they  be  thick ;  lor 
if  they  are  weak,  that  is,  fic  lor 
Fruit-Branches,  they  fhould  be  pre¬ 
fer  ved  edi  they  hive  performed 
what  they  arc  capable  of  doing  • 
and  when  among  die  thick  ones  there 
chance  to  be  a  great  many  fmall  ones, 
two  or  three  of  thofe  that  are  bdt 
placed  muft  be  preferved  ;  breakidg 
off  the  end  of  the  longeft  aiike, 
and  not  meddling  with  thefe  than 
arc  naturally  ffhort,  and  ail  thofe 
that  make  a  Confufioa  are  to  be 
caken  away. 


Now 
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Now  for  a  Tree  that  lists  put 
forth  two  fine  wood  -  Branches  on 
the  firft  Year,  and  one  or  two 
fin  all  ones  tor  Fruit ;  if  one  the 
feconl,  ths?  Sap  bsi,  alter'd  its  Courfc 
fro  in;  the  thick  Branched  ?o  the 
froati  ctc\'  sod  then  the  fmall  he 
come.  wond-Branches,  by  the  unex 
pc£kd'  Sap  they  received  *  in  chi 
cafe,  the  prbd unions  of  Tiefe  Bran¬ 
ches.  iriiili  be  quite  cut  off  info 
the  Mother-branch  •  z:  d  the  pro- 
dufnon  cf  rhefe  thick  Branches,  tba. 
(hoot  the  fir  ft,  ufecl  &s  Fruit-bVan- 
dies,  by  reafon  of  the  Icfs  abun¬ 
dance  of  Sap  they  receiv'd  thin 
wbat  was  pi  6m i fed  .*  W  hen  a  Tree 
from  the  fir  it  Years  pruning,  ha* 
produced  four,  or  five  Branches , 
or  mere,  it  rnuft  needs  be  ?:g o- 
rous ,  and  therefore  ’tis  hccdlary 
forre times  to  preserve  the  fame 
Branches  u^onit,  that  then  ate 
ro  ways  coudi  cive  to  the  figure  of 
the  Tree  ,  but  for  a  time  to  ferve 
to  ccefume  part  of  the  Sip,  which 
might  lx  prejudicial  to  the  Bran¬ 
ches  that  arc  to  yield  Fruity  Thefe 
ftpeifluous  B  anches  may  be  left 
ierg,  and  .pruned  without  ill  Ccu 
feqncnces but  tor  th.ofe  that  are 
efilrgial  to  the  beauty  of  the  Fr t<9 


whether  the  Branch  that  has  been 
pruned,  may,  at  leaft3  put  forth 
two,  in  order  to  prehrve  them 
both,  it  they  be  fit  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  .*  But  if  one  mu  ft:  be  quite 
ca  en  away  ,  let  it  be  commonly 
the  higheii  ;  for  the  Jowdf  being 
prefer ved  ,  is  fit  for  the  form,  or 
to  preferve  the  beauty  looked  for; 
and  thereby  the  place  that  is'  cut 
wifi  oj£  only  be  quickly  cowered 
over  again,  but  b.  tides  it  wi  11  make 
no  wound  on  the  Branches  to  be 
[uderved  ,  and  cofifequent  y  the 
free  will  be  founder  and  handso¬ 
mer  .•  However,  if  the  vigour  of 
that  free  bs  found  to  continue  , 
snd  even  to  augment,  that  fecond 
pruning  muff  be  performed  yet  a 
Bttlc  longer  than  the  efped- 

auy  if  a  Fiee  inclines  to  be  dole, 
aed  that  length  urn  if  he  about  a 
u  ge  Foot,  or  a  little  more,  to 
employ  the  abundance  of  Sip,  wh  en 
we  judge  muff  not  be  retrained, 
oor  continued  in  a  fmall  place.  But 
when  ocher  Branches  a-e  grown 
from  tic  fecond  pruning,  which  be¬ 
gin  to  open  the  Dwart  reaiVftabiy 
well,  or  to  fill  out.  the  Wail-Tree* 
fuftiacntly,  cfpccially  if  the  Trees 
n  to  bear  Fruit  ;  thm  we  ate 


* '  ■  .  o  ^  w  y  * 

they  fh  uld  be  all  p  lined  *  little' to  returri  to  our  ordinary  way  of 
lunger  than  thofe  of  the  proceeding  *‘frJBn!DB  j  °f  fix  or  f:Vcn  inches 
Trees;  that  is  about  two  or  three  uP0u  tix  ftrongeft  Branches  ,  and 
Eyes  at  meft  ,  to  prevent  Confu-  j folir  >  or  hue  upon  the  moderate 


to  make  nn  advantage  |oncs* 


Eyes  at 

1  j  O  Vt  %l  <■  '  *  W  W  .41 /.  V4  ii  —  -4  S  .  uu  »  j 

of  the  Vigour  of  fych  a  Tree,*  -1°  thole  vigorous  Trees,  feme 

,  which  without  this  would  not  yield  |  Bras  ches  cut  Stump -wife,  are  to 
Fruit  in  a  long  time  ;  bccaufe  the!  be  It  ft  upon  them  without  ufc, 
great  abundance  of  Sap  may  con~|and  even  fome  thick  ones,  tho  of 

vert  into  Branches,  ail  tic  Fyes;*S!’fe  Wood,  ia  which  that  furious 

that  would  have  turned  into  F  u.t-jbap,  whereof  wc  have  too  much, 

tfC€f9  had  their  notinBm  cut  been !  m*y>  for  fame  Years,  iofe  it  Idt 

more  moderate.  jin  cam,  which  otherwife  will  dif* 

Ac;0!  g  the  new  Branches  fo  be!  order- fame  of  our  principal  parts • 
choien  for  the  Beauty  of  the  Figure,’  and  where  any  mile  Branches  are 
they  are  to  be  pruned  again  part  i  found,  in  a  place  where  tncy  may 
Jy  vt  the  fame  length,  as  thofe  i  Frye  for  the  Figure  of  the  Tree, 
which  had  been  pruned  for  the  they  muft  be  preferred  and  ufed 
fir  ft  time,  from  which  they  pro-  ss  iuch  .*  Branches  may  aifo  be  left, 
csed  ;  endeavouring  to  ditegDdh  ,  where  the  overture  ot  the  Tree  is 

J  OOt 
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noe  prejudiced  by  them,  from  whence 
the  Tree  bearing  Fruit*  they  may 
be  taken  away  at  pleafare :  To 
moderate  the  great  Fury  of  Rich 
a  Tree,  and  to  make  it  bear  the 
fooner,  *tis  neceffary  it  have  many 
and  long  good  weak  Branches,  when 
they  arb  placed  fo  as  to  have  no 
confufion  ;  and  upon  the  thick  Bea¬ 
ches  a  confidcrable  number  of  out- 
Jen,  through  which  that  abundance 
of  Sap  Biay  perform  its  effe&  ; 
And  if  feme  Branches  pruned  the 
preceding  Year,,  have  produced  three 
or  four  pretty  thick  ones,  they  need 
not  be  cut  fhogt  or  retrenched  ;  i% 
that  having  one  or  two  of  the  beft 
placed,  lee  one  or  two  of  the  o- 
thers  be  preferred  for  the  pruning 
of  the  next  Yes-,  and  be  reafon 
ably  long  :  Beftdes  if  the  lowcft 
sre  preferved,  the  higheft  muft  he 
cut  Stump- wife,  and  when  the  laft 
is  preferved,  leave  under  them,  ei¬ 
ther  upon  the  out-fi^e  or  upon 
the  fidvs,  one  or  two  Stumps  of 
the  thick  Branches,  each  about  two 
Inches  long ,  and  formed  like  the 
Hock  of  a  Vine's  but  the  be  if  way 
is  to  take  away  the  bigheft  Branches, 
and  to  preferve  the  loweh,  that  be 
ing  one  advantage  for  fpreadiog  the 
Tree  with  cafe  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Wall. 

Now  for  the  pruning  tint  you 
are  to  perform  the  third  Year  up¬ 
on  all  forts  of  Trees  planted  with¬ 
in  four  Years;  as  many  old  Bran¬ 
ches  muft  be  carefully  preferv’d  oc 
a  vigorous  Tree  (efpecially  for  Fruit) 
provided  there  be  no  confufion  .• 
On  the  contrary ,  a  weak  Tree 
fhculd  be  eafed  of  the  burden  of 
old  Branches  ,  as  well  thofe  that 
are  Wood  ,  as  thofe  that  arc  for 
Fruit  ,  and  cut  (hart,  in  order  to 
make  it  fboot  out  new  ones ;  but 
when  not  able  to  pin  forth  young 
Shoots,  with  vigour  ,  it  mult  be 
pul  ed  op,  and  a  new  one  planted 
with  frefb  Earth,  in  the  room  there- 
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of.  In  Pruning,  provision  mufc  b® 
made  for  Branches  that  may  pro¬ 
ceed  from  thofe  that  are  Pruning. 
in  order  to  prepare  fome  that 
be  proper  for  the  Figure  ; 
with  this  offer  Alice,  that  when  the 
high  Branch  is  t alien  down  over 
the  lower,  this  being  ffrangtheo’d 
Whh  all  the  nouriihmem  that  would 
have  gone  into  the  other  taken  a- 
way,  will  produce  more  Branches 
than  it  would  have  done,  had  it 
received  no  reinforcement.  jPetrrtrces 
which  yearly,  towards  the  tad  of 
Summer,  grow  extreme;  yellow, with¬ 
out  _  putting  forth  ins  fhoer,  and 
chofe  whole  Extremities  of  Branches 
die  every  Year,  are  not  obftinateiy 
to  be  prefer -Ed,  and  the,  fame- may 
be  fa  id  of  Pedcb»tre$si  that  appear 
for  fever  a!  Years  together,  with  Gum 
at  the  greatdi  part  of  their  Eyes; 
and  of  thofe  that  sire  very  much 
annoy9 d  by  fnx  Jl  Flies  and  Pijmires • 
fome  of  their  Roots  ,  as  well  as1 
of  ths  other  ,  being  certainly  Rot¬ 
ten. 

And  tho5  it  be  not  advifeable  to 
plant  little  Trees  with  many  Bran¬ 
chs*  ya  if  §ny  hs^ve  dons  fo  5  in 
Pruning  it  is  r«qmfite  to  cut  off 
whatever  may  eauie  confufion,  and 
to  leave  thole  Branches  that  are 
preferred  at  fix,  or  fccen  Indies 
la  length  ;  and.  breaufe  chefs  Trees 
generally  produce  their  young  (hoots 
in  a  difordedy  manner,  they  muff 
be  often  cut  and  wounded;  and 
when  frees  have  been  planted  with 
a  great  many' 'more  and  longer  Bran, 
dies  than  Oicm.d  have  been,  and  chat 
there  appears  no  manner  of  difpo- 
fitiun  towards  the  Figure-  wilhed  for, 
they  arc  immediately  to  be  redu¬ 
ced. 

As  to  what  concerns  the  Pruning 
of  high-hodied  free  ,  or  tail  Stan¬ 
dards  planted  agamit  Wads,  the 
fame  precaution  is  required, in  them 
as  in  the  low  ones,  but  yct'allfach 
Branches  are  to  be  cut  and  cleared 

our 
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oat  that  grow  in  the  middle  of  the 
Trecj  together  wkh  all  the  caufhe 
red  Ihoots,  other  wife  being  over 
come,  it  will  caufe  a  confufion  *  and 
too  o  uch  thickness  of  Wood  will 
deprive  tbs  bruit  of  the  form  it 
ought  to  have. 

;  Here  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  lay  down  a  few  general  Ru  e?, 
as  the  fixt  Laws  whereby  every  one 
fhoald  govern  himfelf  in  the  ma¬ 
nagement  o  f R  r  i  j  i  v •  i  r  e  e  S',e ;  t  h  e  r  D  w  a  r  f  s 
or  rhofe  again  If  a  Wail:  Thefe 
choice  Rules  arc  taken  out  of  Mr, 
John  L,dw -'trice1  s  ingenious  Tra& 
call’d  Tie  C ergymam  ' Recreation y  or 
An  of  Gardening,  &c. 

1.  c;  That  the  more  the  Branches 
(i  of  any  Tree  are  carry’d  Hori- 
ei  zojatally,  the  more  apt  and  the 
e  better  riifpofcd  that  Tree  is  to 
€t  bear  Fruit  ;  and  consequently, 
14  the  more  upright  and  perpendi- 
€C  cular  the  branches  are  led,  the 
£;  more  inclin’d  (uch  a  Tree  is  to 

44  ehcreale  in  Wood  ,  and  ids  in 

45  Fruit. 

2.  “  As  a  conreqt3cncs  of  the 
gl  foregoing  Propoikior,  You  are 
ss  ever  to  take  care  to  keep  the 
44  middle  of  a  Tree  free  from  great 
G"  Wood,  or  thick  Branches ,  but  as 
44  thefe  eocreafc  and  grow  upon  you, 

cut  them  out  entirely;  fur  there 
64  is  no  fear  but  the  Place  wdi  be 
4t  loon  filled  up  agaia  with  better 

ani  more  Fru'ufd  Wood,  jo 
*c  Dwarfs  7  you  are  to  keep  tli  c- 
61  pen?  abioiutely  free  from  Wood, 
tf£  only  leaving  Horizontal  Branches 
44  and  in  IVal'-trees,  if  yen  arc  but 
cs  mindful  to  furailh  your  Wall  v\i  h 
c  Horizontal  Branches,  Nature  will 
u  make  an  abundant  provision  fur 
c;  the  middle, and  therefore  you  maft 
u  difcreetly  thufe  fuch  iboots  as 
€l  are  net  over  -  vigorous,  to  fu»- 
e‘  nifh  you  with  bearing  Branches. 

lt  £>ue  care  is  to  be  had  , 
€J  that  your  Tree  be  not  ove.-fuii 
64  Of  crowccd  with  Wood,  no,  not 
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eve o  with  bearing  Branches,  as 
is  coo  frequently  ieen  in  the 
44  management  of  Peaches ,  Necta* 
u  rims  and  Cherries.  Nature  can- 
“  cot  fupply  a  fufficient  quantity 
C4  of  lui table  Juices  for  them  ;  and 
4<  then  the  Co  bquence  is,  that 
“  none  of  them  will  be  well  fup- 
44  ply  d,  but  the  Bloffoms  wdl  ei¬ 
ther  drop  off,  or  the  Fruit  will 
c’  dwindle  away  to  cothirg.  How- 
,<s  ever,  this  is  certain,  tha:  a  con¬ 
venient  fpsce  between  one  Branch 
‘  2nd  another  is  mold  proper, fmee 
3  multitude  or  confulion  of  Bran- 
u  ches  crowding  one  upon  another, 
1,4  produces  neither  fo  much  nor  fo 
‘c  feood  Frait;  fo  eroding  me  Brmch 
over  am  her  is  look’d  upon  as 
very  unfeemly  :  But  yet  this  is 
<c  not  to  be  thought  fo  frightful  a 
“  Sight,  that  we  muff  conftantiy 
avoid  if,  even  to  the  fuffering 
of  void  (paces  and  bariennefs  in 
u  the  Waif,  which  is  a  greater 
6  Evil,  A  (lender  bearing  Branch 
,4  may  o'ten  well  enough  deal  bc- 
44  hmd  the  main  Body  of  the  Tree, 
or  feme  of  its  larger  Branches, 
and  not  offend  the  Eye  at  ai)  ; 
iC  but  rn-;y  gratify  the  Talk  at 
44  the  eno  of  the  Year.*  But  fail 
u  this  Practice  muft  not  be  made 
4  too  bold  will),  tor  Bar  of  Con- 
4  fution. 

4.  All  ftiocg  and  vigorous 
is  Blanches  ate  to  be  left  longer 
44  on  the  fame  Tr  e  than  weak  and 

fc.bie  ones;  by  consequence  the 
■4  branches  of  a  fickiy  Tree  Ihouid 
4  be  pinned  fhorter,  and  kwer  in 
44  Number  ,  than  uhoie  ot  a  ifrong 
44  healthful  Idee. 

5.  44  Ail  Branches  fhooting  di« 
44  itfUy  forward  Bom  Ttees  that 
44  grow  agaipii  a  Wail,  are  to  be 
4‘  cut  off  dole  to  the  Branch  from 
4  whence  they  come;  as  alfo  ail 
6<:  Branches  proceeding  from  the 
44  Knob  on  which  a  Pcar-ftalk  grew 
4<  are  to  be  entirely  taken  away, 

but 
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**  ba*  t!o£  the  Knob  it  felf.  Thus* 
far  Ot?r  Author. 

We^fhiM  here  fuhjoyn  foire  Re¬ 
marks  concerning  certain  lingular 
Cafes  th  at  relate  to  Pruning  all 
forts  of  Tree-.*  taken  oat  of  the 
Co  mpledt  G arj  i  n  ert 

f.  When  a  Branch  we!]  placed, 
either  agaioft  a  Wall,  or  in  a  Dwafl, 
has  (hot  fom«  falfe  Wood,  neither 
proper  for  the  Figure  nor  the  Fru't. 
let  them  be  cut  oif  within  the  chick- 
nefs  of  a  Crown  piece*  or  flopingly  ,* 
tho*  it  is  beft  done  at  the  hr  ft  appear- 
ancc  in  the  hammer,  by  breaking  of 
the  bo  •. 

2 ,  Cut  off  all  Branches  that  (hoot 
from  a  hard  Knob,  upon  which  the 
Stalks  of  Pars  did  grow, 

?.  Do  die  I'ke  by  thofe  which  pro 
ceed  from  a  fhoit  ftraight  Branch  like 
a  Spur  y  tho’  the  Spurs  are  common 
and  proper  to  be  preserved,  yet  the 
Branches  growing  from  them,  will 
never  be  good  tor  any  thing  ;  if  they 
produce  more,  cut  off  the  Spur  it 
felf. 

4,  Pruning  fom^  weak  Branches 
may  be  as  well  performed  by  breaking 
them  only  at  the  cod,  as  cut  dog 
them  w'th  a  Knife 

5.  The  Cock  [par,  or  the  dry 
dead  parts  of  Branches  that  rema.n 
where  a  Branch  was  fhorten’d  above 
the  next  Eye,  or  Shoot,  fhould  be 
always  cut  off,  tho’  in  Peacb-trees  i. 
may  B<  me  times  be  hurtful 

<5,  When  a  Free  hr,  in  its  years, j 
produced  Branches  of  moderate  vi¬ 
gour, and  afterwards  puts  forth  ftroeg 
ones  well.  placed,  tho  of  fake  Wood, 
thefe  latter  may  be  ufed  as  die  Foun¬ 
dation  of  the  Figure  of  the  i  ret,  and 
the  other  fuffcCd  a,  time  for  bearing 
Fruit  ;  but  ir  they  come  not  well 
placed,  cut  them,  off,  in  hopes 
next  year  to  have  new  ones  bet¬ 
ter.  1 

y.  When  an  old  Tree  .  (hoots 
Wronger  Branches  towards  die  hot- 
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tom  than  the  top ,  and  the  top  be 
in  an  in  cafe,  cut  it  off,  -and  form 
a  new  Figure  from  thefe  lower  ones; 
but  if  the  cop  be  vigorous,  cut  off 
the  lower ,  unless  well  placed  to 
continue  for  the  benefit  of  the' 
Tree. 

8.  VI  hen  final!  weak  Branches 
ffoot  from  the  like,  and  the  third 
[hoot  is  ftroeg  ;  life  them  as  Branches 
of  falfe  Wood. 

5>.  The  order  of  Nature  in  the 
pro  udti  n  of  Branches  and  Root, 
ti  to  lend  forth  a  Idler  than  the 
branch  of  wh  ch  i?  comes  ;  it  Inch 
prove  thicker  than  the  Stem  out  of 
which  they  rife,  ufe  them  as  falfe 
Wood  ;  in  Roots  it  is  not  mate¬ 
ria),  the  thick eft  being  the  bed ;  and 
iii  Branches,  if  the  fituation  favour 
the  Figures  ,  you  may  prefer vc 
them. 

^o.  Coiifideiation  muff  be  had 
f  Pf lining  )  ol  the  place  from 
whence  Branches  proceed ,  as  to 
be  fit  and  good  to  arifwer  the 
end. 

u.  Likcwife  a  regard  muff  be 
had  to  the  effect  of  former’  Pru- 
tng,  in  order  to  correcf  the  d?« 
•'etts  of  it,  or  continue  its  beau- 

y* 

I?.  Dwarf. trees  not  being  fup- 
P  rted  by  a  Wad  ;  if  tffy  bear 
score  Fruit  than  they  can  fuliaia 
without  breaking  the  Branch  ;  care 
11111  ft  be  had  to  leiisn  the  weight 
T  faking  0 If  foife  bsenag  Buds, 
■.r  Fruit. 

2  3*  if  2  large  old  Brarch  of 
Peach,  or  Plum-tree  be  fhorten’d 
it  wi[]  uoc  be  apt  to  put  forth 
young  frefh  (hoots ,  the  Sap  not 
«fhiy  penetrating  a  rh  ek  hard  bark? 
however  other  Branches  that  are 
(e.t,  may  be  better  fupply’d  with 
N t  ur  fh menu  But  Apri cot k  - 1 rtts 

or  young  Pexcb-  trees  are  apt  e> 
sough  to  produce  young  tvtfh 
oa.s. 

14.  In  vigorous  Trees,  the  weak¬ 
er 
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er  Branches  are’ the  Fruit-bearers  : 
In  tocak  Trees  the  ftronger  chiefly  ; 
therefore  in  the  latter  ,  prune  off 
the  feeble  an  &  fmail. 

1 $.  Jo  vigorous  Trees  three 
branches  (  that  are  good  ores  ) 
may  put  forth  at  one  Eye;  gene¬ 
rally  the  two  fide- Branches  are  pro¬ 
per  to  be  preferred,  and  the  mid¬ 
dle  me  A  cut  off,  and  that  in  Msg 
cr  tfune. 

16,  The  Branches  of  Wall-Fruit- 
trees,  may  eaffiy  be  difpofed,  if 
tack'd  while  young ;  if  they  be  grown 
too  fiiif  and  Unfit  ,  cut  them  off, 
2nd  expett  others  that  may  do 
well. 

17.  Tho*  it  be  difagreeable  (either 
in  a  Wall-tree  or  Dwarf}  to  fee  a 
thick  Branch  cr  offing  the  middle  of 
the  Tree,  yet  it  it  be  applied  to 
fill  up  an  empty  fide,  it  may  be 
permitted  ;  for  xieegres  of  pofiiioa5 
are  not  much  to  be  obfrried  in 
ITuinbesring  Branches. 

1 8*  It  is  difficult  to  ftrerrgthets 
weak  Branches ,  without  cutting 
away  others  that  are  fuperiour  to 
them,  even  ,tbe  upper  part  of 
rnac  from  wh  ch  it  fhcors  ;  tho* 
Nature  fometimes  does  it  her- 
fdf. 

19.  As  to  the  Pruning  of  vigo¬ 
rous  Pedck-nees,  it  is  rieceffary  to 
defer  the  fhrft  Pruning ,  till  they 
are  ready  to  Bioffom  ,  the  better 
to  know  which  may  be  more  like 
ly  to  bear  Fruit  ,  and  then  to 
fhoit.n  them  ‘as  they  may  re¬ 
quire. 

20.  Fruit  -buds  that  are  mar  eft 
the  end  of  the  Branches,  are  com¬ 
monly  h  thicker,  and  fo  better  fed 
than  others';  for  we  ak  Tgtcs  there¬ 
fore  it  in  ay  be  heft  to  prune  them 
tariy,  that  the  Sap  may  not  wafte 
it  (Mf  oa  fuch  puns  as  muft  be 
retrenched. 

21.  A  Wall  Fruit-  ttee  fhould  be 
quite  untackcd,  before .  you.  begin 
w  PxiMt  it  f  for  hereby  yio'U  may 


order  \t<  to  a  better  Figure  than  if 

the  old  Tacks  remain. 

22.  it  is  often  nccsflkry  to  un¬ 
tack,  both  in  order  to  make  the  Fi¬ 
gure  equal,  and  to  remove  Branches 
that  are  crept  behind  the  Props  or 
jStiyt;  vifk  therefore  your  Trees 
of  tee  in  Tvhy-i  to  prevent  fuch  difor- 
'dtrs9  and  10  remove  languishing  or 
other  (hoots  that  would  came  Con* 
fufton. 

2,3.  A  multitude  of  Branches  ia 
the  fir  ft  Year,  is  non  always  a  iign  of 
Vigour  ;  but  if  they  prove  weak,  aa 
in  Omr,  and  a  token  of  infirmity  in 
the  Roots. 

i  24.  When  either  a  Dwarf ,  or 
Wall-tree  is  large  and  old,  11  fd- 
dom  (hoots  green  Branches,  and 
therefore  faulty  are  not  fo  eahiy 
committed  in  Priming  it,  if  the  Dwarf 
be  but  kept  open,  and  the  Wail-tree 
have  a  good  Figure ;  fairs  rife  melt 
where  the  Tree  is  vigorous  ,  and 
produces  more  than  is  expert  - 
jcd. 

2$.  We  can  only  judge  of  the 
ftrcngih  or  weaknels  of  Branches , 
by  comparing  them  with  others  iu 
the  lame  Tree  ;  the  part  on  which 
| they  grow,  end  the  Nature  of  the 
[Tree  making  difference.*  ThcNeigh- 
[bdurhood.  or  one  very  thick,  mffics 
[toother  that  is  not  io  thick  weak, 
fas  many  weak  ones  render^  another 
(that  is  noc  fo  weak,  thick.'  / 

!  2 6.  This  Rule  is  confide rabie  ;  for 

(  fo  nit  times  there  is  an  extraordinary 
length,  and  p  piety  th.cknefs,  whtca 
yet  ought  to  be  looked  oa  as  weik> 
or  ffciat!. 

27  When  Branches  are  very  (len¬ 
der  towards  the  end,  it  is  a  certain 
figa  of  weakaefs,  ana  they  ought  to 
be  ihorceiTd  ,*  sod  if  thick  there,  the 
contrary  is  fure. 

28.  The  tar. her  a  weak  Branch  is 
diftaotf fora  the  Trunk,  the  lek  Noa- 
riffimeut  u.  ( j eccives,  and  is  therefore 
co  bHhort:  tfdj  but  chick  Branches, 
tht  mart  'tiift'i&t  From  xht  Heart,  re¬ 
ceive 
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ceive  the  more,  and  are  therefore  tos  35*  ^  thf  Bpaocb*  cut  Ssamp.wiSi?, 
be  removed,  that  the  vigour  rosy  ex-jhas  produced  no  branihes  for  V*  eod9 


rend  it  fdf  to  the  middle,  or  lower 
part  of  the  Tree. 

29,  From  fome  Trees,  efpecially 
Pezr.  trees,  ferns  ime*  proceeds  Hork 
zontal  Branches  ,  admirable  to  be 
preferred,  cither  (ho 0 imp  inward, or 
outward. 

30.  Some  Branches  may  Teem  for 
Wood,  to  cftablrih  the  Figure  of 
the  Tree,  -  y  t  prove  of  no  beter 
growth  ihaa  Wood-branches  •$  they 
naaft  no:  continue;  So  that  A  ortte 
can  be  produced  ro  fupp!y  rh  ir 
places ,  they  are  not  to  be  relied 
on. 

3 1  >  When  a  Tree,  efpecially  a 
Feint  and  Btum-tvc? ,  ceAes  to  put 
forth  new  Branches,  they. mull  be 


but  u  thick  branch  at,  or  near  the 
place  of  the  Stump*  it  mull  alfo  be 
cur  Stump-wife;  uniefs  the  old  one 
were  left  too  long,  which  then  ought; 
.0  be  cue  again, 

!<?.  it  sa  old  well-liking  Tree  be 
disordered  with  fa  lie  Wood,  by  id 
Pruning,  take  it  low:r,  by  cutting 
otf  a  Branch  or  tWo  yearly,  till  it 
is  tufiicien'  ly  fturtesM,  it  it  be  a 
good  ktnl,  worth  prderviag  ;  ocher - 
wde  grate  on  it  a  better  lore. 

Some  Trees  pus  lorih  lo  vigo- 
iroully,  that  they  cmao:  t.-e  firft 
year  be  re  luck!  to  a  fmail'  compais- 
inch  mutt  be  allow'd  eo  extend  them- 
Icives,  or  dfe  they  will  produce 
fa  lie  Wood;  afterwards  you  ihay 
reduce  than.  , 

38,  A  Vigorous  Tree  can  never 


have  coo  many  Branches  i 


if 


looked  upon  as  decaying  irces,  and 
other  s  prepared  tor  their  Places,  in 
the  mem  time  cutting  of  ail  that  are 
Sapfds. 

32,  A  Branch  for  Wgod  rnuit  ne- 
Ter  be  Pruned  without  occTion  re¬ 
quire  it ;  As  when  a  low  Standard 
is  hurt  by  a  Neighbour  that  over¬ 
grows  it ;  in  fuch  cafe,  fome  Branches 

that  annoy  the  others*  maybe  Fni-jg  row  on  Kernel  Fruit-trees: 
ned9  ad  left  to  bear  Fruit  at  great -It  here  be  a  (mail  Number,  manage 
er  height*  than  other  who  they  (them  near  Trees  in  die  like  cafe  $ 
ought,  Chat  you  may  receive  fome  but  if  many,  and  ciiofe  on  the  low- 
Fruit  before  they  are  quite  ;  *  r — *  - 

off. 


wen 

ordered  ,  nor  a  weak  Tree  coo 

fCW, 

39.  The  Branches  of-falfe  Wood 
or  cucie.  s,  as  to  Fsdck‘7rteft  and 
other  Stonefruh,  are  not  fo  aefeft- 
i./e  ot  eyes  or  buds,  as  thofe  chat 
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Thick  Branches  that  are!  Tree. 


cr  pi  rt  of  the  1  rev,  fome  of  them 
may  be  prepared  to  renew  the 


grown 


from  the  end  of  o  hers,  j  4°»  All  Trees  have  a  Branch  or 
tolerably  thick  and  long,  mult  be  Jwo  ,  if  not  more,  predominant; 

where  the  vigour  is  equally'  divi¬ 
ded,  it  s  bet*  but-  if  .  it  incline  to' 
■..me  licie  more  cfoan  the  ocher,  it  is 
faulty. 

41%  A  Wood- branch  on  the  in- 
fide  of  a  Dwi?f  is  welcome,  it  fa¬ 
vourably  placed  to  l apply  a  chin 
fide* 

41.  Fruit-buds  of  Pe&r  ani  Apple* 
trees  T)o;4etiui;s  form  themfei-ves  the 
i  fame  year  in  which  the  -  Branch  they 
are  i^terdttt  toy  is  formed*  ks  ge~ 
b^ralfy  ah  the  buds  of  Si  one®  Auk 
'cto  ;  but  for  the  molt  part  it  is 

£  WO 


cm  off  short*  chat  others  may  put 
forth  in  their  Bead  ;  for  if  thfcy 
were  cor  tinned  and  Pruned  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ordinary  method, 
they  would  grow  long  and  na  - 
ktd.  -  .j  c 

•  34.  The  cursing  tftifr  fhoTt  and 
Stump-wife,  is  generally  '  ufrd^whcre 
a  Branch  shat  w.;s  lofig  and  weak*  is 
grown  vigorous,  and  puts  torch'  at 
irs.  ead  two,  or  three  itroug  Bran¬ 
ches  ;  it  Should  iiSVc  been  llio-rccnli 
while:  it  was  weak, .  and  muff  be 
ferred  to  yet. 


I 
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two  or  three  years  or  longer,  be¬ 
fore!  the  former  come  tip  perfecti¬ 
on. 

45.  Shoots  put  forth  in  Autumn, 
are  always  bad  *,  and  muff  be  taken 
off. 

44.  It  is  in  the  Gardiners  power 
to  make  fruit  -  buds  grow  where 
he  pleafes  ,  but  not  when  he 
pi  cafes. 

If  a  thick  Branch  being  Pru¬ 
ned,  (hoots  forth  three,  refpedt  muft 
be  had  to  their  thickncfs  and  fie¬ 
nd's  for  Fruit,  and  to  maintain 
the  Figure,  and  accordingly  to  be  re¬ 
tain’d  cr  cut  off. 

4 6.  Wall  Stone-Fruit-trees  do  well 
In  putting  forth  fide-B;anches  on 
Shoots  ot  the  farce  Year;  for  rroii 
Trees  are  too  apt  to  (hoot  up  - 
wards. 

47.  Never  preferve  Saplcfs  Bran¬ 
ches. 

48.  A  Dwarfctree  of  3  Bevire-pe&r 
when  it  bear,  muff  be  pruned  fhor- 
ter  than  others ;  left  the  plenty  and 
weight  of  its  fruit  can  e  it  to  fpread 
or  open  too  much,  which  is  no  pica 
ling  f  igure. 

4 9.  In  May,  take  care  that  good 
branches  of  Wall -Fruit  creep  not 
behind  the  Supporters  cr  Lettice  - 
Frame; 

50.  A  UnguiOitag  Pear-tree  may 
be  reftored  by  Pruning  and  removal 
in  better  Ground  ;  but  never 
a  Pea rt-tree  especially  if  Gum  ap 
pear. 

$i.  If  a  young  Dwarf-tree  has 
been  (polled  by  Pruning  or  ace  d  nt 
ihat;  it  is  thinner  on  one  fide  than 
soother*  on  which  it  chances  to  put 
forth  a  Branch,  (tho'  ot  talk  Wood) 
it  may  he -allow’d,  to  be  conti¬ 
nued  of  a  gi  eater  length  ,  than 
oihcrwife  the  general  Rules  do  ad¬ 
mit. 

<2.  When  a  Tree  forms  many 
Branches,  (one  (from,  others  weak, 
k  may  loon  produce  fruit  ,*  hut  if 
lew*  and  tho  ft:  ftrong,  it  bring*,  forth 
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no  Fruit,  till  in  time  it  is  grown 
fuller  of  Branches  that  abate  its 
vigorous  (hoots. 

53.  When  Trees  (  by  rcafon  of 
their'  vigour  in  growth)  do  rot  bear 
Fruit,  leave  upon  them  a  great  deai 
ot  oiei  Wood,  avoiding  Confufion  as 
well  as  Vanity. 

54.  It  is  good  to  review  pre- 
fently  after  Pruning,  to  amend  fome 
fruits  that  probably  may  be  com¬ 
mitted. 

$$.  When  a  Tree  puts  forth 
much  ftronger  ftioo.s  on  one  fide 
than  the  other,  a  great  part  of  the 
ftrorg  Branches  mu  ft  be  cut  oft  clofe 
to  the  body ,  or  fome  of  them 
Hump-wife. 

5 <5.  In  all  forts  of  Trees  allow  lefs 
length  to  the  weak  than  ftreng  Bran? 
ches. 

57,  It  is  common  upon  all  Trees 
C  especially  the  more  ancient  )  to 
hud  weak  Branches  which  want 
nouiifhmcnt,  therefore  at  the  grand 
Pruning,  of  oft’ner, fhorten  fome  and 
dimmdh  others ;  or  fome  times  a 
fuperiour  Branch  that  h  too  vigo¬ 
rous,  whereby  the  weak  may  ne 
better  repiemfhed. 

58,  When  an  upp'r  Btanch  re¬ 
quires  ftiort'ning  ,  cut  it  clofc  to 
another,  that  it  may  heal  over  ; 
but  when  a  lower  is  cut  eft  ,  do 
it  doping  ,  or  at  a  li  tis  diitance, 
that  a  new  une  may  jgrow  out  of 

it. 

$9.  When  a  ftrong  Branch  is 
cut  pretty  cloie,aud  produces  nothing 
but  weak  cuts  towards  its  end  , 
it  is  not  likely  to  make  a  good  fi¬ 
gure. 

Co.  If  a  young  crooked  Tree 
produce  a  fine  Branch  tbelow  the 
crook*  cut  the  Bead  olf  ciofe  to  that 
Brandi. 

6t,  if  a  thick  Shco:  put  forth  on 
a  Waiktrcc,  it  may  better  be  pre¬ 
ferred  on  it,  tho’  ill  placed,  than 
on  a  Dwarf  ;  becaufe  by  nailing 
Ligature?,  uieft,  or  ihofe  that .  grow 

>  from! 
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from  it,  may  be  turned  often  to 
a  convenient  place,  which  cannot  he 
fo  well  effected  on  Standard  Dwarf- 

trees. 

6*.  Tho’  five,  fix,  or  feven 
Inches  he  ufuaHy  the  proper  length 
to  leave  Wood-branches  at,  yet 
very  often  they  muft  he  left  long¬ 
er  or  fkorter  as  occalTn  requires, 
upon  confidesration  of  the  vigour 
or  weaknefs  of  the  Tree,  the  thick* 
nefs  or  fmallnels  of  the  Branch  to 
he  cut,  the  fiiJnefs  or  Vacuity  of 
the  place  of  its  pofition,  and  the 
hesght  of  other  Branches  upon  the 
fame  Tree. 

^3-  The  Objections  agaieft  skil- 
fed  Pruning,  deferve  not  an  an- 

fwer. 

^4*  When  a  fine  Fruit-branch 
Ihootr,  many  others,  which  feem 
fit^lor  Fruit,  if  they  caufe  no  con* 
fufion,  and  the  Tree  has  vigour, 
particularly  in  Pear-trees,  they  may 
be  preferred. 

6$.  happens  foinedmes  fe* 
fpecialiy  upon  Wall-trees)  that  s 
vigorous  Branch,  after  it  has  put 
forth  the  fame  year  of  its  growth 
final]  Shoots  towards  the  head  or 
end,  may  alfo  fhoot  afterwards  be 
low  ;  tilde  laft  may  be  preserved 
for  Wood  branches*  and  (  therefore* 
to  be  fhorten’d,  nud  the  other  Pok¬ 
ed  upon  si  Fruit- branch?  1. 

66.  There  is  no  fcruple  to  be 
made,  even  in  old  Trees,  efpedally 
Pcsr,  Appkj  arid  Apricock-crees, 
of  abating  thick  Branches  on  cer¬ 
tain  Tides,  that  by  ill  ordering  prove 
too  long  and  thick*  tho’  it  be  not 
convenient  without  abfolute  rie~ 
ceflity,  to  cut  many  thick  Branches 
which  Band  over  weak  one?,  fhot 
from  the  fame  parts,  left  the  Sap 
which  fed  the  la  ger,  flow  ,  fo 
plentifully  into  the  Idler,  than  it 
cade  them  to  put  forth  much  falfe 
Wood  and  Suckers. 

67.  Branches  fhot  from  the  ends 
of  ethers  ,  are  commonly  good 
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Wood  *  yet  fometimes  it  happens 
otherwife,  and  then  mult  be  cor- 
refled* 

But  more  particularly,  as  to 
yearly  pruning  in  February  and 

March  upon  Stone  Fruit-trees,  and 
especially  Peach  and  Apricock,  ci¬ 
ther  Dwarf- Standard,  or  Wail-trees; 
the  Fruit  branches  being  of  but 
firs  a  1]  continuance,  and  pcrifhing  the 
firft  year  wherein  they  produce 
Fruit,  fhotlld  be  cut  off,  unlefs 
they  put  forth  (hoots  for  blofibms 
the  fucceeding  Year.  Weak  Branches 
ftiufd  be  preferred  with  care  , 
nrong  Branches  cut  fhort,  and 
Branches  of  a  moderate  thiclcnefsj 
and  long,  are  apt  co  be  left  upon 
Trees  of  very  vigorous  growth. 
And  Note,  where  Walls  are  not: 
above  fix  or  feven  Foot  high,  the 
Trees  planted  againft  them  muft 
be  at  a  greater  diftance  than  afualj 
and  the  fide-branches  fuffered  to 
grow  long,  if  the  Tree «  be  vigo¬ 
rous.  For  the  fecoad  Pruning  a- 
bout  the  middle  of  May,  where 
the  Fruit  is  fo  dole  as  to  belike* 
iy  £0  ohiRraft  each  other  in  their 
growth;  fome  of  them  and  Jtheir 
Branches  muft  be  taken  off,  fo 
muft  alfo  the  multitude  of  young 
Shoots  that  caufe  confufios.  Much 
Fruit  without  luxurious  Branches 
are  fome  of  them  to  be  removed. 
Any  Branches  more  luxuriant  in 
their  growth  than  others,  are  to 
be  cut  dear  off,  efpecially  towards 
die  end  .*  But  where  there  it  nei¬ 
ther  Fruit  nor  good  Shoot,  fuch  a 
Branch  muft  be  cut  off  dofe  to  the 
lowermoft  (hoot  that  it  has  put 
forth,  when  the  Branch  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  (ingle  fhoot,  with  much 
Fruit  every  where.  If  it  be  not 
fo  ftroag  as  to  be  likely  to  become 
a  Branch  of  Wood,  it  muft  be 
preferred,  and  the  fmall  ones  a* 
-along  che  Fruit  cut  off,  ocherwife 
Shorten  it.  A  long  Branch  alfo 
with  ccly  two  or  three  Fruits  £0- 
I  i  i  ward* 
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wards  the  end*  with  a  few  Shoots, 
is  to  be  fhorten’d,  and  the.  beft 
Shoots  preferved  i  and  when  any 
Branches  are  deftroy’d  by  Cold  or 
Gum,  they  mutt  be  cut  off  as  far  ai 
they  are  dead.. 

With  refpefl  to  old  Trees  that 
are  very  weak,  fuch  as  would  pre- 
ferve  them,  mult  disburden  them 
extremely,  by  leaving  few  Branches 
for  Wood  upon  them2  and  thofe 
to  be  fhorteifd  to  5  or  6  inches, 
and  very  few  weak  ones,  and  none 
that  are  dry  sod  over- nigh  wafed.* 
And  tor  middling  Trees,  the  Rules 
for  youag  Trees  are  ftill  to  be  ob- 
ferCd.  / 

As  for  what  concerns  d'efi&s  in 
Pruning  in  relation  to  old  Dwarfs, 
where  orfe  has  been  left  high  in 
the  Stem,  to  feorten  k  would  be 
liable  to  too  many  rnconvenisncies; 
but  if  it  be  not  above  three  years 
old,  it  may  be  fhorten’d  with  ad* 
vantage,  and  if  too  thick  in  the 
middle,  one,  two  rr  more  Branches 
that  caufe  that  fullncfs,  are  c 'early 
to  be  cut  off.  The  fame  thing 
may  b®  faid  with  refpcfl  to  the 
can.e  of  the  defeff  of  o!d  Wall-, 
trees,  which  are  cured  by  fhorc- 
ifing  them  at  two  or  three  years 
growth,  and1  feme  think  Branches 
may  be  taken  off  with  good  effect 
in  all  old  Fruit  trees,  especially  graf¬ 
ted  Peaches.  / 

.  PRUNING  of  Forestries ; 
as  for  great  Trees,  'tis  meft  adv  - 
fable  not  to  prune  them  at  all  but 
upon  urgent  ceceffity  ;  and  in  fuch 
Cafes,  avoid  taking  off  Urge  Boughs 
as  much  as  is  pofiiblc,  obferving 
thefe  Rules;  1.  If  the  Bough  be, 
fmail,  cut  it  fmooch  and  dole,  lo  J 
as  the  Bark  may  quickly  cover  it, 
and  -  Heaping,  that  the  Water  may 
run  oft,  and  not  leak  in.  2.  When 
th,e  Bough  is  large  and  the  f  ree 
oidj  cut  it  oft  at  home  djftance 
from  the  Stem,  as  at  three  or  tour 
Foot,  ©r  where  any  young  Shoots 
ire  found,  Bluing  out  of  the  ikies 
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of  it  •  but  by  ho  means  leave  any 
Stumps  Banding  cut,  which  will 
be  apt  to  rot,  and  ferve  as  a  Con¬ 
duit  to  convey  W%ter  to  tTie  Heart 
of  the  Tree,  fo  as  abfolutely  to 
decay  and  kill  the  whole  Body.  3. 
All  Boughs  that  grow  upright  are 
not  to  be  cut  croft  over,  but  Hel¬ 
ping  upwards ;  and  for  thofe  Boughs 
that  lean  from  the  Head,  you  are 
to  cut  the  fioap  oa  the  lower  fide„ 
4.  If  your  Tree  grow  crooked,  cut 
k  off  at  that  place  Heaping  up¬ 
wards,  and  nurfe  up  one  of  the 
p  incipsl  Shoots  to  be  a  lead  lug 
Branch,  uakfs  it  be  fuch  a  Drt  23 
is  -fubjejet  to  die  when  headed,  of 
which  the  Beech  is  one  of  the 
vvorlt  ,*  but  young  crooked  Trees 
may  be  made  ftrcjght  by  fhi  ed¬ 
ging  up  the  fide* Branches,  till  you 
come  above  the  Crock.  $.  Tor 
Timber- tree-?,  bs  ■  cautious  of  cutting 
eff  their  Heads,  cfpcjcially  thole 
that  have  great  Piths,  as*  rife  Jj\, 
W&lnut ,  &c.  an d  ail  iofc  W,,  ods, 
S3  the  Elm.)  F6pUr9  &c.  6.  Itycur- 

Trees  grow  too  top  heavy ,  the 
Mead  muff  be  abated  to  lighten 
them ;  which  in  many  Trees  it  h 
better  to  do  by  thinning  fomev  of 
the  Boughs  that  fkooc  out  of  the 
fines  ci  the  main  Brandies,  fo  as 
to  let  the  Wind  have  a  paff  ge 
thro’'  them,  than  by  ending  oif  the 
main  Branches  thcmfelresj  especially 
if  they  be  dciigo’d  tor  fpresding 
Trees ;  but  if  you  would  have  them 
Spiring,  Tis  belt  done  by  rubbing, 
off  the  Buds  as  they  put  out  in 
the  Spring,  and  by  fhre'ddirg  up 
the  bide-llioots.  7.  It  you  find  the 
Side-boughs  Rill  breaking  out,  and 
that  die  top  is  able  to  iuiiain  it 
It  If,  give  the  B  ughs  that  put  forth 
in  Spring,  a  Summer-pruning,  a 
little  after  Mid-Hummer ,  outing; 
them  very  dole  .*  ihis  will  cauie' 
the  Bark  to  cover  and  kill  them, 
fo  as  cot  to  fhoot  cut  again ;  and 
is  the  only  method  to  make  your 

[Tree 
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Tree  grow  withe  fine  ftraighthacd- 

foms  Body. 

PRUNING  of  Vines  ;  See 
Vines .  . 

PRUNINGXHISSFX;  h  broad 
like  on  ordinary  Chide!,  the  han- 
■die  of  I  on,  above  a  foot  long, 
with  %  knob  at  the  end,  and  the 
edge  alike  on  both  hides,  not  floa- 
piog.  on  one  fide  like  the  Joyners-, 
but  plain  as  a  Knife,  and  ven; 
thin,  about  three  or  Cur  Inches  in 
breadth  ;  or  elfe  it  is  made  like  a 
Stone.cutt^r’s  Chi  (Tel,  only  longer 
and  bread  t  at  the  edge*  which 
with  the  Helve  of  a  Mallet,  takes 
of  a  bough  Without  injuring  the 
Bark  of  the  Tree*  and  thefe  together 
are  more  governable  than  say  other 
IfiftnmKDts. 


POMP,  an  Inif arrant  wifft 
which  Water  is  drawn  out  of  a 
deep  Well  to  the  Surface  of  the 
Earth';  for  that  pufpofc,  to  make 
it  a  com  pleat  Drawer,  the  follow* 
ing  parts  arc  requisite.  I,  The 
Pump  tree,  i,  e.  that  pare  which 
s  mere  above  the  Earth,  or 


top  of  the  Well 
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2.  i  oe 


•  PULL  I  MG  of  Hmp  or  PUx9\  £her  Air' nor  Water  can  ■  pals  Eh 


pipe,  or  the  bottom-trees,  being 
pieces  of.  Timber  bored  through 
and  Tec  one  in  the  other,  fa,  long, 
as  to  reach  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Well.  3.  The'  Suckers,  that  is 
round  pieces  of  ’Wood  with  an  bole 
thro’  them,  on  the  top  nf  which 
a  pices  of  Leather  is  11a  led  on 
one  fide  over  the,  hole,  having  a 
piece  of  Lead  fafa-n’d  on  the  fame 
to  make  it  lie  dore,  lb  that  nci- 
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Which  is  the  way  of  gather  fog  the 
fame ;  it  moft  be  dons  by  th 
Roots,  and  not  cut  as  Corn  is , 
either  with  a  Seiche  or  Hook;  and 
the  bell  time  to  do  it,  is  when  you 
fee  the  Leaves  fall  downward  or 
turn  yellow  at  she  tops,  for  that 
is  full  ripe;  and  this  tor  the  moft 
part  will  be  in  July,  and  about  Sr. 

Mary  Mardafera  $  Day*  This  only 
is  intended  fer  fuch  Hemp  as  iv 
deflgned  to  make  Cloth  of;  for  if 
you  would  fate  any  for  Seed,  you 
muff  keep  the  principal  Buns,  ao:l 
order  ic  fas  directed  under  the  fe¬ 
deral  Heads  of  Hemp  and  Flax. 

But  Cr  ripening  or  ftafoning  of 
Hemp  or  Flax,  as  loon  as  k  is 
pulled,  lay  it  along  Bat  and  thin 
upon  the  Ground  fop  a  day  and  a' other  VcfleteV  Be  fries  t  his  common 


_bo!e  downwards;  but  what  comes 
Thro’  the  whole  upwards,  has  liber® 
ty  to  come  fr,  by  reafan  it  raifes 
The  Leather  up,  one  fide  thereof 
bdng  not  clofe  nailed  to  the  Wood0 
4 0  The  Clack,  which  is  die  term' 
ot  the  fore  fa  id  (quire  or  round 
piece  of  Leather  with  the  Lead 
used  on  it.  5,  The  Bucket  ofqthe 
Pump,  which  is  a  little  Sucker  fet 
to  an  Iron* Red,  that  Is  moved  up’ 
asd  down  by  means  of  a  Sweeps 
Swave,  ^or  Handle.  6.  The  Sweep 
which  is  the  Handle  of  the  jfump, 
and  made"  of  Iron.  7.  The  Phmp* 
brake,  by  which  People  pump  up 
Water.  8.  The  Water- paffage , 
which  h  the  Pipe  whereby  die 
Water  runs  out  ot,  the^Pirmo  into 


night  at  the  moil,  arc!  then  tie  ic 
lip  in  Bails  as  they  call  it,  Tear¬ 
ing  them  upright  til i  they  may 
conveniently  be  earned  to  die  wa- 
ter,  which  fhould  be  done  as  fpce, 
dily  as  may  be.  Some  there  are 
indeed  that  ripen  it  upon  Che  Ground 
where  ic  grow?,  by  letting  it  lie 
there  to  receive  Dews  aoi  Rain, 
with  the  nmiftflefs  of  the  Earth, 
but  this  is  a  hazardous  way. 


or  Land-pump,  and  thofe  made  of 
Cane  ot  Lateen,  which  Seamen  put 
down  into  a  Cask  to  pump  up 
the  Drink  ,*  (for  they-  ufe  no  Spi¬ 
gots)  there  are  otter  forts,  thy* 
The  Burr*  Pump  or  Bildge-Pump, 
Chain-Pump,’  Li  H pit  Pumpf  fata 
which  fee  under  their  Heads. 

P  U  M  P  K  I  N,  See  Pomfions  &vi 
CitruRs . 

^  *  i  2‘  rtlRGA* 
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PURGATION,  (  In  Piyfuk) 
a  purging  by  Stool  ;  In  a  Law- 
Senfe,  the  clearing  one’s  felf  of  a 
Crime, 

PURGATIVF,  that  is  of  a 
Purging  Quality*  apt  to  Purge. 

A  PURGATIVE,  a  purging 
Medicine.  AO  Purgatives  for  Hot- 
ft. j,  have  in  them  a  kind  of  Ma¬ 
lignity,  and  therefore  fhould  ne¬ 
ver  be  made  ufe  of  without  p  ef¬ 
fing  nec'ffity  becaufe  thefe  Beads 
are  eafily  iuflamV,  and  require  a 
great  quantity  of  Drugs  to  purge 
them,  Mhich  cannot  poflibly  be  gi¬ 
ven  without  railing  a  ftraege  Heat 
in  their  Bodies,  not  foon  e^tiog. 
uiflted.  It  ought  alfo  to  be  cor- 
fider’d  that  a  Purgative  in  fubfhnce 
for  example,  in  Powder  fhould  be 
given  in  Icfs  quantity  than  when 
it  is  only  infufed  in  fome  Liquor 
and  the  folid  Subfcaoce  thrown  a- 
way. 

PURGES,  proper  for  Borfet, 
"re  of  lev  era  1  forts,  as  i.  <c  Take 
<e  £20 ft- Allocs  best  to  fine  Powder 
c<  one  Ounce  ,  Frefi  Butter  two 
*c  Ounces,  snd  add  a  Email  quantity 
51  of  Powder  of  Anh-jeed  for  a  Hjrfe 
of  thirteen  Hands  h  gh  :  Or  Take 
iS  Moss  one  Ounce  and  a  quarter 

if  a  great  feeding  Bcrfc,  if  oot, 
Ci  one  Ounce  and  half  a  quarter, 
“  with  three  Ounces  of  Buttered 

two  Ounces  of  Anis-fgsd,  for  a 
liorfe  of  fourteen  Elands  h  gb.  O- 
Ci  t  her  wife  take  Alices  one  Ounce 
ct  and  a  half,  if  your  Bcaft  be  a 
tl  gre*t  Feeder  ;  if  not,  an  Ounce 
*'•  a.  quarter  and  half  quarter,  or 
‘V  fpmewhae  mere  ;  then  add  two 
<4  Ounces  of  Anis-Jled  Powder,  with 
&i  the  fame  quantity  of  Butter ,  for 
a  Borfe  of  fiirtcn  Hands  high.  Let 
theic  Ingredients  be  made  up  into 
Bibs  about  the  bignd's  of  a  fmall 
WujlrbAl*  and  after  two  of  them 
are  taken,  give  your  B.rfe  a  horn- 
in  If  of  ftrong  or  fin  ail  Beer  ,  and 
another  Horn-full ,  after  yea  have 
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given  the  reft  of  the  Ball?,  which 
fhould  be  annoimed  wi  h  ^  little 
Butter.  2.  “  Take  Succatrine  Allocs 
iL  Treacle ,  Venice  -  ‘turpentine ,  Sena 
H  beaten,  of  each  ou  Ounce  ;  and 
s<  Homy  half  a  Pound.-  M<ngle  thefe 
“  together  in  a  Pint  of  Canity  or 
Whirc-mne,  and  give  it  luke-warm 
to  a  Bor  ft  of  fourteen  Hinds.  3.' 
il  Take  Allocs  an  Ounce,  tfulap  9 
4;  Cream  of  ‘lart&r.  and  Scncy  of 
f<  each  a  Dram  and  a  half,  it  the 
“  Horfe  be  fourteen  Hards,  (if  fif- 
44  teen  Hands,  add  half  a  Dram  more 
Ci  of  each)  with  An  is- feed  half  an 
“  Ounce  Make  all  up  with  a 
little  Butter  into  Balls  as  big  as  a 
Walnut.  4,  To  Purge  Greafe  for 
a  middk-fiz’d  Borfe,  *€  Take  Frejb 
te  Butter  Tur  Ounces,  Caftile  -  joap, 
two  Ounces,  hemp-feed  in  Powder 
“  two  Spoonfuils,  and  S  ugar-C  an  ay 
an  Ounce  .*  Make  up  the  whole 
Mafs  into  Balls,  to  be  given  ymur 
Borfe ;  riding  him  a  wmle  alter  3 
and  let  him  have  his  Water  warm’d 
the  firft  time  of  his  drinking,  5. 
The  (chewing  Purge  may  be  faie- 
iy  made  ufe  of  upon  all  occafiOLS* 
and  works  effectually  without  tc- 
darning  or  heating  the  Body;  Take 
the  Powders  ot  write  Tartar  and 
fire  Aiire  of  each  two  Ounces; 
ic  put  them  into  an  earthen  JDifh, 
u  and  kindle  them  with  a  live 
54  Coal  After  the  Matter  is  fuffi- 
44  dearly  burnt  and  cold  ,  beat  i£ 
“  to  a  fine  Powder ;  flip  it  10:0 
tc  H  bitt-wine  and  Water ,  of  each 
c’  a  quart,  with  four  Ouiicis  ot 
4‘  Sena,  and  lec  them  (land  an  Night 
<s  in  a  cold  Inftliun  :  Then  podr 
<£  the  drained  Liquor  upon  tour 
44  or  five  Drams  ot  Acamm^ny ,  in 
“  fine  Powder  ,  incorporated  with 
4<  half  a  Pound  ot  honey  prepar’d 
“  with  the  Herb  Mercury,  Birring 
ii  it  gently  with  a  iMtlc  in  a 
*4  Mortar.  Give  the  whde  Quan¬ 
tity,  keeping  your  Borje  Bridled  tour1 

Hours  before,  and  three  Hours  af¬ 
ter 


N 
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ter  :  Feed  him  with  moiften’d' 
Brdti  inftead  of  Oats  ;  and  twenty 
four  Hours  after,  walk  him  gen  ly 
for  the  fpace  of  an  Hour.  6.  To 
ftop  a  Purge  th3t  works  too  much 
“  Take  Bite  Armoni&ck  two  Ounces, 
6i  and  a  piece  of  Whiting  as  big 
tS  as  a  Pullets  Egg;  beat  all  fine  and 
fi  boil  them  in  three  Pints  of  Beer, 
“  vvith  two  or  th  ee  flices  of  brown 
**  Bread,  and  fweeten  the  Liquor 
c'  with  Sugar. 

For  Rules  to  be  obferv’d  in  ad* 
mini  firing  Purges ,  i.  A  Horfe  you  dc* 
hgn  to  Purge  is  to  be  kept  four  five 
or  fix  Hours  without  eating  before 
he  take  the  Medicine,  and  as  long 
after ;  You  may  a’fo  give  him  a 
Gilmer  the  Night  before  ,  which 
fhould  be  competed  according  to 
the  Nature  of  his  Difeafe.  2.  The 
Day  before  you  Purge  your  | Horfe 
give  him  warm  Water  with  Bran 
in  it,  and  the  next  Morning  faffing 
give  him  the  Purge.  5,  From  the 
time  he  took  his  Purgation,  until 
it  have  done  working  ('which  will 
be  about  forty  Hours)  let  him  eat 
no  Bay,  but  take  him  from  theRack, 
and  at  the  end  of  every  fourHours  give 
him  about  half  a  Peck  of  wet  Bran: 
4.  When  your  Horfe  purges  ride 
him  out  a  little,  then  bring  him  in 
atd  give  him  Raided  Bran  ;  a  while 
after,  water  and  ride  him  tui  a* 
gain  wacn  he  Purge?,  then  bring 
him  in  and  give  him  fcalded  Bran: 
Thus  you  may  make  the  Mcdicme 
work  more  or  left  as  you  pleafe  , 
by  repeating  the  giving  of.  Water 
and  Riding,  y.  When  the  Horfe 
has  done  Purging,  ;you  may  give 
him  a  Glifter,  to  perleft  the  eva¬ 
cuation  of  that  which  the  Medi¬ 
cament  has  not  brought  away  ;  af¬ 
ter  which  he  may  be  fed  and  or* 
dered  as  formerly.  6 .  If  your  Horfe 
be  newly  taken  up  from  Grafss  You 
are  to  take  great  care  of  him,  and 
he  mu  ft  ftand  in  the  Houfe  at  leaff 
a  Week  or  ten  Days  before  you 
purge  him  ;  and  bs  furc  to  give 
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fiich  a  Horfe  Raided  Bran  ,  2$  is 
above  •direSed. 

PURGINGS,  there  are  var^ 
ous  things  prefcrib’d/;  for  the  Pur¬ 
ging  of  Cattle,  as  Oxen,  CowsyJk c. 
I.  Some  take  a  quart  of  Cayn^a* 
ter,  into  which  they  put  two  pen¬ 
ny-worth  of  Honey ,  and  as  much 
Sallet  Oil,  with  twelve  Laurel  Leaves 
dried  and  made  into  Powder;  all 
which  they  put  together, make  warm, 
and  (o  give  it  the  BeafL  2.  fa¬ 
thers  take  half  a  Pctmd  of  fweet 
Soap ,  and  fweet  Ax,  that  is  in  the 
bar,  and  put  sa  twelve  Laurel  Leaves 
or  the  Powder  of  the  fame  ground 
fhuil ,  or  pounded  into  ihe  fweet 
Ale  and  Soapy  and  mix  all  togeth¬ 
er  and  give  it  Milic-warui.  3.  Ma¬ 
ny  take  a  half  penny  Candle,  and 
putting  it  up  at  the  Beaft’s  Funda¬ 
ment  as  far  as  they  can  reachjeavc 
t  in  his  Body.  4.  Put  for  Purging 
of  them  in  the  Spring  before  they 
go  to  Grafs ,  there  is  nothing  bet¬ 
ter  than  to  keep  them  in  the  Houfe 
mr  a  Week,  to  give  them  Cinnamon 
or  Hart f- born  ,  and  common  Salt 
soiled  together  ;  silo  „  give  them 
Tar,  Butter,  Bony,  Brop'n'Sugn'-Lan- 
dy,  and  the  Powder  ot  Laurel  Leaves, 
cither  in  Balls  cr  warm  Water; 
and  when  they  go  to  Grafs ,  within 
a  Week  after  let  ’em  Blood,  and 
give,  them  an  handful  ot  Rye  in  a 
mi  it  *01  warm  Ale. 

PURL  HE  or  PURLIEU, 
all  that  Ground  near  auy  Poreft9 
wh.ch  being  anciently  made  Foreft% 
is  afterwards  by  Perambulations 
feparated  again  from  the  fame,  and 
freed  from  that  Servitude*  which 
was  formerly  hid  upon  It. 

PURL  UE»pAN  ,  one  that 
has  Land  within  the  P urine,  and 
forty  Shillings  a  Year  Freehold  ; 
upon  which  account  he  is  allow'd 
to  Hant  or  Courfe  in  his  owe 
Pttrlur ,  with  certain  Limitations. 

PUKROC  K  or  p  JU  D  D  0  C  K 
a  Country-word  for  a  Email  Inclo- 
lure.  1  : 


I  i  i  3 
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PURSE  - NET;  t hefe  Nets 
arc  us'd  to  take  both  Bares  and 
Rabbets  at  certain  time',  and  three 
or  four  Dozen  of  them  are  fyfffi 
dent  to  lay  over  their  Holes;  They 
are  to  be  fa'ftenM  by  lying  the 
Strings  to  Sticks  thruft  into  the 
Earth,  other  wife  when  the  Rabbits 
bolt  out,  they’ll  r m  away  and  get 
out  of  the  Nets  5  bet  when  the 
Nets  arc  fixed ,  and  all  things  in 
order,  there  mnft  be  cue  or  two 
to  lie  clcfc  .  to  fee  what  Game 
comes  home,  while  in  th'e  mean 
time  you  beat  the  Bailies  to  force 
them  hcmawafds . :  Another  way  to 
take  Rabbets  with  thefe  Nets,  is  at 
their  coming  out  of  their  Pernces 
and  they  fhautd  be  ferreted  in  this 
manner  5  firft  hunt  up  and  down 
to  force  them  all  in;  then  pat  in 
your  Ferret  with  a  Bell  about  her 


gmaTck  feuff^  which  fuff  C2tts 
him,  and  makes  his  Lungs  labour 
the  more.  But  Purfnefs  comes  by 
Accident,  when  a  Hot  ft  is  hard 
ridden  afier  a  full  ftomach,  or  pre¬ 
sently,  after  drnking,  which  Ca  lifts 
Plilegmanek  Humours  to  diftiil  out 
of  the  Bead  into  the  Wind-pipe* 
and  fo  fall  upon  the  Lungs  where 
they  reft  and  congeal  :  It  aifo  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  Heats  Colds,  fee ,  brings 


duloefs  and  hcavinefs  in  1  ravelling 


T  J 


makes  him  Sweat  much,  and  ready 
to  fall  down  upon  every  little  ft  rain.' 
To  Cure  this  D1  item  per,  <4  Take 
Anis-feed,  Liqourifb,  and  Sugar- Cindy. 
Ci  ail  beat  to  fine  Powder  ,■  of 
which  brew  well  four  fp^onfulis 
‘J  )ii  a  pine  of  White-wine,  and  hair 
“  a  pint  of  Sailed  Oil  ;  make  ufe 
of  this  Medicine  ever  after  your 
Btrfcs  Travel,  and  a  day  before  he 


Neck,  which  gives  the  Rabbet  |  fets  out 'on  a  Journey,  2 ,  Ano  her 
ootice  of  her  comings  who,  ended-  j  Prescription  is. 


routing  to  avoid  her,  will  bolt  out 
into  the  PurfctNct9  from  whence  yen 
muff  immediately  tr.be  the  Rab- 


il  to  take  Wheat 


flower^  four  Pounds,  Etfecampane 


aqd  C i: titian i  of  each  ao  Ounce, 


Bet  before  the  Ferret  feize  her; 


and  when  the  Ferret  comes  out 
of  the  Burrows,  put  her  ia  again? 
btk  remember  to  ccpe  her  Meuth, 
that  is  tie  her  Chaps  wch  fine 
Pack-thread,  which  will  hinder  her 
feiz-ng  the  Rabbet  and  fucking  her 


P  U  RSI.NES  Ss  (in.  'Hcrfjf  h 
s  fhortnefs  of  Breath  either  Natu¬ 
ral  or  Accidental  •  The  Natural 
is  when  the  Borfe  is  <  ock-throp 
pled  •  for  that  his  Throppfe  or 
Wine-pipe  being  fo  long,  he  is  not 
able  to  draw  ir  in  and  out  with 
fo  much  ta  e  and  pleasure  as  othc  r 
fisrjts  do,  that  are  loofe-threppkd; 
be  c  a  ufe  the  Wind-pipe  being  too 
ftraight  that  fhokU  epmey  the 
Breath  to  the  Lungs,  and  vent  .ic 
again  at'  the  Nose,  makes  him" pah® 
and  fetch  his  Breath  thus  fhorc  ; 
in  like  maimer,  when  his  Pipe  11 
filled  with  too  much  Fat,  or  other 


Seeds  of  Axis,  Fcwgtcek  ,  and 
Cummin  with  Brimfiohe  2nd  Li  - 


is. 


qmijb  of  each  hTf  a  Found;  let 
nil  be  reduc’d  to  a  very  fine  Pow-. 
der  and  Farced  ;  then  acid  ha  if 
a  Pound  of  common  Englijh  H.  ncj 
and  io  much  White  wine  as  wnl 


make  theie  Ingredients  into  a 


Cataphffn  or  l3  on  In  if s  5  noil  them 
^  till  they  become  10  thick  as  to 


u  be  fit  co  be  made  k  o  Ball r, and 
give  the  lio'fe  three  or  tour  at  a 
cimei,  for  fix  fir  eight  Morn  figs  to¬ 
gether.  But  it  yon  fell  perceive  a 


taint  in  Ins  Wind', 


qp  .  - 

j  tlKL 


ae  a  c:oie 


<6 


earthen  Pot  and  put  iufi)  it  three 
Fiats  of  the  itrougeft  WRntwine- 
gdr9  and  four  new  lakh  Eggs  un¬ 
broken,  with  four  Beads  on  Car*, 
lick  clean  peel’d  ana  bruiled  ;  af¬ 
terwards  cover  the  Pot  very  ciofcj 
<cnd  bury  ic  ni  a  Dung- a  ill  ior  tiiijt* 
teeo  Hours,-  then  take  it  up  and 
ufe  the  Medicine  as  directed  in  the 
(aft  Receipt, 

This 
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Thli Pur  fine fs  or  fhortsefs  of  Breath 
in  Sheep  is  cur’d  by  cutting  their 
Ears,  and  changing  their  Pa&ure  ; 
Tome  likewife  flit  their  Noftrils  for 
that  purpofe  ,  and  others  &i  give 
c‘  them  AnismfeeA ,  Liquorifi)  and 

Sugar  C&ndy i  ail  beat  fine  toge¬ 
ther  and  mingled  with  old  G reals. 
See  Powder  for  Pur  [tvs  Horjss. 

PURS  LAIN,  a  Sailed  Herb, 
propagated  with  fome  difficulty, 
being  tender  in  the  Spring,  md 
the  Froft  ufuaBy  nipping  it ;  but 
to  have  it  early,  it  may  be'  fp wo 
on  an  Hot-bed,  or  in  April,  in  any 
rich  Soil  finely  dd;  and  when 
the  Seeds  are  Town,  clap  over  the 
Bed  with  the  back  of  the  Spade, 
and  water  it ;  £  r  it  delights  in 
ir.oifture :  If  i£  be  Fawn  thin,  or 
tranfpLnted  a- part,  h  will  yield 
fair  Plants,  either  for  Seed  to  Pic¬ 
kle,  or  to  Boil.  As  foon  as  the 
Seeds  look  very  black,  the  Salks 
mu il  be  gathered  and  laid  abroad 
in  the  Sun,  ( which  will  the  better 
ripe  them)  on  a  Btwd  or  Cloath 
to  pro  force  them  from  (battering 
or  fpillmg ;  Houfe  them  in  the 
Night,  and  exjpofe  them  again  in 
the  Day-time  till  they  be  ripe ; 
fume,  fay  the  Seed  of  three  or  four 
Years  old  is  better  chan  new'.  It’s 
of  a  cold  Nature,  and  very  mojfl, 
taken  with  .great  fuccefs  by  fuch 
as  are  troubled  witi  the  ’  bloody- 
f  lux,  £55’.  but  it  mu  ft  nat  be  tiled 
too  oLui ;  and  the  proper*  ft  things 
to  bs  eaten  with  it  are  Onions , 
and  ether  hot  Herbs,  as  Bafil ,  Roc¬ 
ky  t  ,  2nd  Tarragon,  without  which, 
or  the  like,  old  Men  fhould  not 
eat  it  at  alt;.*  And  farther,  the 
Golden  Purfim,  especially  while 
tender,  next  the  Seed-leaves,  with 
the.  young  Stalks,  being  eminently 
moift  and  coding,  quickens  Appe- 
rite,  salvages  Thirft,  and  very  pro¬ 
fitable  for  hot  and  bilious  Tem¬ 
pers,  as  well  as  Sanguine,  and  ge¬ 
nerally  entertained  in  ail  our  <$al* 
ess,  mingled  with  the  bitter  Herbs’. 


Q^U  A 


Ti§  likewife  frequently  eaten  aldge 
with  Oil  and  Vinegar,  but  yet 
with  moderation,  as  having  been 
fometimes  found  to  corrupt  in  the 


Stomach*  .which  pickled,  *ds  not 


fo  apt  to  do  5  but  ft  too  much  eatec, 
*tis  hurtful  to  the  Teeth, 

PUTREFACTIVES  ;  See  Caute¬ 
ry > 

PUT-OVER,  (a  term  in  FA 
corny)  when  a  Hawk  removes  the 
Meat  from  her  Gorge  into  her 
Bowel*,  by  traverftng  with  her  Body, 
but  chiefly  with  her  Neck. 

V  II T  T  O  C  K,  a  kind  of  Iofig« 
winged  Kite,  a  Bird  of  Prey. 

P  Y  E-BALD,  See  Colours  of  & 
fforfe. 

PYRACANTHA  •  this  Tree  de¬ 
er  ves  a  principal  place  among  thofe 
ufed  for  Fence:,  it  yielding  a  very 
fireng  and  firm  prickly  Branch, 
and  ever  green  Leaves  .•  *Tis  quick 
of  growth,  and  railed  either  of  the 
3right  Coralline  Berries^  finning  like 
I  Fire,  which  hang  for  tne  inbft  part 
'of  tiie  Winter  on  the  Trees,  and 
lie  as  long  in  the  Ground  e’ire 
they  fpring,  as  the  'ff*v>-Tborn-Ber- 
rks  •  or  elfe  it  may  be  raifed  of  Suck¬ 
ers,  or  Slips. 


Q.. 


U  A  B,  a  Fifli  otherwife  call’d 
^jL  Waier-weafel  or  Eel-pom, 
QUAILS;  are  Birds  fed  bed 
long,  Mar,  (hallow-  Boxes,  each  Box 
being  able  to  hold  two  or  ciiree 
dozen;  the  foremoft  fide  being  fee 
with  round  Pins*  fo  thick,  chat  the 
Quail  do  no  mure  but  put  out  her 
Head ;  then  before  that  open  fide 
is  to’ftand  a  Irough-ful  of  final!  ChiL 
ter-wheat,  another  with  Water,*  and 
thus,  in  one  fortnight  or  tbreeW celts, 
you'll  have  them  exceeding  fat, 

5  i  i  4  "  QUA- 


Q.  U  A 

QUARRINGToN.  Devetjbire 

8  very  fine  early  fore  of  Apple, 

QUARTER,  the  fourth  part  off 
2Hy  thing*  ia  Meafure,  the  quanei-j 
ty  of  eight  BaOiels,  or  the  fourth  j 
part  of  a  Chaldron;  a  Quarter  of 
Wheat,  is  the  quantity  of  eight  Bu-j 
fhels  r iked  A  Quarter  in  Aver -  = 
du-pcit  Weight  is  twenty  eight! 
Pounds,  and  in  the  Idler  Weights,] 
the  fourth  part  of  a  Dram  ,*  a-j 
along  Carpenters,  it  is  a  piece  of  J 
,Timber  four-fquare  and  four  Inches 
thick. 

QU  ARTEKS,  (ia  a  Horfe  ) 
are  ihc  two  tides  of  the  Foot, 
which  appear  when  the  Foot  is 
taken  up.  A  falfe  Qiurtcr,  is  when 
the  Horfe  has  a  kind  of  Cleft  in 
his  Foot,  occafion’d  by  the  Hurfe’i 
calling  his  Quarter,  and  getting  a 
pew  one;  for  then  the  Horn  be. 
ginning  to  grow  is  uneven  and 
ugly,  ss  alfo  bigger  and  foftcr  than 
the  reft  of  the  Hoof,  and  fuch 
Feet  fhould  be  ihooed  with  Haif- 
Panton  Shooes;  but  if  the  Cleft  be 
confiderablc,  and  take  up  a  quarter- 
part  of  the  Hoof,  the  Hor.c  will 
sioe  be  fervkcable  and  is  not  worth 
the  Buying.  Quarter  behind,  is 
that  a  Horfe  has  the  Quarters  oi 
his  Hind-feet  flroog  ■  chat  is  to  fay, 
the  Horn  thick,  and  fo  capable  ot 
fullering  a  good  gripe  by  the  Nails. 
When  a  Horfe ’s  Quarters  or  Feet 
arc  wafted  and  ihrunk;  for  Cure, 
raze  the  whole  Foot  with  a  red* 
hot  Knife,  making  large  rates  ot  tne 
depth  of  a  Silver  crown  piece, 
from  the  Flair  to  the  Shoe,  and 
avoiding  the  Coronet:  Then  ap¬ 
ply  a  proper  Poukifs,  and  charge 
the  Foot  with  a  Recnolade  j  which 
Remedies  See  under  the  ’  Heads 
Toultijs  and  Rem  fade  for  the  hoof 
hound.  For  Qests  in  the  Quarters 
See  Seyms* 

QUARTER-SESSIONS,  a  CJosirt 
held  by  the  juftices  of  the  Peace 
in  every  Cospty,  once  every  Quar- 
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ter  of  a  ^  Year,  to  determine  Civil 
and  Criminal  Caufes. 

Q  U  A  Y  or  K  A  Y,  a  broal  fpacs 
of  Ground  pavedj  upon  the  fhore 
of  a  Harbour  or  River  for  the 
loading  and  unloading  of  Goods- 

Q  U  E  A  C  FR  a  thick  bulky  Plot 
of  Ground,  a  Place  full  of  Shrubs  or 
Brambles. 

QUEEN,  is  cither  a  Sovcrsign 
Princels,  or  one  that  is  marry ’d  co 
a  King ;  which  laft  is  commonly 
call’d  Qjeen  Covfort. 

QUEEN-APPLE,  an  excellent 
Cider-apple  mixt  with  others,  be¬ 
ing  of  it  felf  fwcet;  and  the  W iv. 
i€r  -  Queening  is  a  good  Table- 
Fruit, 

QU  E  E  N-P  EAR,  Maiden-pear 
or  Am  her -pear,  call’d  in  French ,  Le 
Mujcut  Robert}  and  La  Pucells  de 
Xamonge  5  has  a  tender  Pulp,  wish 
an  indifferently  musked  but  much 
fugar’d  Juice;  being  about  the  big- 
nefs  of  a  Ruff  la  :  The  only  fault 
ot  rhh  Pear  is  its  haring  a  loase- 
wha't  ftony  or  gritty  fubitance  ;  it 
la<l  but  a  little  white,  is  a  -great 
c-ucreafer,  aud  grows  ripe  the  nod¬ 
dle  of  ffuly. 

QUEENS  -GILLIFLQWERS  or 
DAMES-VXOLEAS,  in  Latin  he. 

/'peris ,  five  Vi  la  Ma- renal  is  ,  by 
^  ouut  y-womtn  call'd  Ciofe  Sciences, 
are  of  two  forts,  common  ia  their 
Garden?,  both  fingic,  one  pale 
Blufh,  uic  other  White,  and  the 
Flower  has  but  tour  Leaves  .*  Buc 
the  nobler  kinds  are,  i.  The  dou¬ 
ble-white,  like  the  iirigic  ones,  on- 
iy  there  are  many  Fiow.rs  on  a 
Branch,  and  many  Branches  Rand; 
lug  thick  in  a  lo  g  fpike  on  Staib, 
of  a  pure  white  and  fwea  feein, 
chieliy  in  the  Evening,  wheucte  the 
Lain  Name.  2.  The  Double-pur* 
p  ifh,  differi  ng  only  in  the  colour 
ot  the  Flowers  that  are  ot  a  iim, 
pleatant,  light,  reddiih  Purple.  3. 
The  Double  -  flriped,  its  Flowers 

finely 
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finely  ftriped  with  white,  and  mof! 
in  efteem. 

Thefe  Plants  flower  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  June,  and  blow  till  the 
cad  of  July ,  being  cafiiy  railed  from 
any  flip  or  Branch,  which  fet  in 
the  Ground  at  Spring,  Shaded  and 
Watered,  will  grow,  but  the  bads 
of  the  under- fet  Plan  s  mu  ft  be 
nipt  off  as  foon  as  they  appear  for 
Flowers,  otherwife  they’il  blow  and 
afturedly  die. 

QJilCK-BE  AM,  in  Latin,  Or - 
niss,  Linux  and  Fraxinus  bubuU , 
ffome  call  it  the  Witcbsn)  is  a  fort 
of  wild  Alh,  its  Bark  and  Leaf 
much  refembling  the  Aft],  only  the 
Leaf  is  jagged  on  the  edges, 
feme  what  f  mailer  and  longer  in 
pri  portion  to  its  bigr.efs;  and  in 
Lead  of  Keys' it  bears  red  Berries, 
which  make  a  fine  (hew,  and  anst 
preceded  by  BlofToms  of  an  agree 
able  Scent  ;  thefe  Berries  produced 
in  OUober,  may  then  be  Town,  or 
rather  the  Sets  planted.  This  Tree 
rifes  to  a  reafonable  Suture,  fhoots  I 
upright  and  Header, and  has  a  curious  j 
LnoothBark,  delighting  inMountaio*,- 
Woods  and  goed  light  Ground. 
’Tis  a  very  cough  Wood  and  all 
Hearr,  being  of  lingular  ufe  for 
the  Wheel-wright,  and  and  all  forts 
of  Husbandmen  s  Tooi’s  if  well- 
grown  it  will  faw  into  Planks* 
Boards  and  Timber;  next  to  the 
Yew  bis  heft  for  Bows,  and  it  is 
ai  o  excellent  Pud.  The  Juice  of 
the  Berries,  (as  Mr.  Evelyn  allures 
us)  working  of  its  felt  and  well 
preferred,  makes  a  Drink  of  lingu¬ 
lar  efficacy  sgainft  the  Scurvy  and 
Spleen  .*  Ale  and  Beer  brew’d  with 
thefe  Berries  when  full  ripe,  is  au 
incomparable  Drink  common  in 
Wales,  where  the  Tree  is  (account¬ 
ed  Sfo  Sicred,  that  they  are  plant¬ 
ed  in  all  Church? yards ;  and  on  a 
certain  Day,  many  us’d  to  wear  a 
crofs  of  the  Wood;  whence  (bane 
Authors  call  it  Fraxinus  Cambro- 
Britmnicao 
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QUICK-SCAB,  a  Diflempcr  in  a 
Hork,  which  pui  rides  and  corrupts 
the  Blood  and  Flefh,  and  at  iaft 
breaks  forth  in  a  loathfomc  man. 
ner,  much  like  the  Mange  or  Le* 
prolie.  It  comes  by  a  Surfeit  ta¬ 
ken  in  over-Kiding,  or  hard  La¬ 
bour;  and  is  thus  named,  becaufe 
h  rims  from  one  Member  to  ano¬ 
ther  .•  For  lomccimes  it  &wiU  be 
in  the  Neck,  and  at  other  times  in 
the  Brea  ft ;  fometimes  in  the  Main, 
and  then  another  time  ia  the  Tail, 
i.  In  order  to  the  Cure,  the  Boric 
rnuft  be  fi  A  blooded,  then  clip 
away  the  Hair  where  the  Sorraace 
is,  and  with  an  old  Curry-comb, 
cake  off  the  Scurf  and  Scabs;  that 
done,  wafh  it  well  Wih  fair  cold 
Water,  nod  lay  a  Liaoeu  Cloth 
leak’d  therein  to  the  place,  doing 
nothing  to  it  in  ten  days  alter; 
if  you  find  it  does  roc  heal,  drd’s 
it  as  before,  and  fo  repeat  it  as 
you  find  there  is  need.  2.  O.hers 
vake  common  Mallows  and  Marfh- 
!  mallows  a  like  quantity,  and  boil 
Them  in  fair  water  till  they  be 
foft ;  and  with  the  Herb  and  De* 
cation*  bathe  and  wafti  the  Sor- 
rance  two  or  three  days  together 
warm  ;  then  they  tike  a  pint  of 
common  with  Copperas,  At- 

lum ,  GUf>t  VcrdtZMife,  all  made 
loco  fine  Powder,,  of  each  tour 
ounces;  Tutpcntine  sod  g^ikk-jilver 
killed,  of  each  two  ounces;  then 
they  boil  ml  together  with  the 
Honey  to  an  Ointment,  and  drefs 
the  Horfe  every  daycherewica. 

QU I C  K-  F  BN  C  &  C  r  Erich f ires , 
&c.  I’hc  only  way  is  to  raife  a 
fufficicnt  qu  in  Tty  beforehand,  in  a 
Nurfery  fur  that  purpofr,  of  fucli 
frees  or  Plants  as  naturally  de* 
light  ia  that  Laud  where  they  are 
ddigrfd  to  be  Planted ;  and  then 
Plane  them  in  fuch  order ,  taac 
the  Roots  be  not  below  the  belt 
Soil,  and  that  they  have  a  fuffici- 
ent  Bank  to  flielfcr  them  on  the 
one  fide,  and  aa  artificial  dry 

Hedge 
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Hedge  on  tie  other;  which  may! 
ha  continued  till  the  thick  Plants 
are  advanccd/^bove  common  In¬ 
juries*  Or  the  Seed, of  i'uch  Trees 
S3  are  intended  to  be  propagated, 
may  be  {own  in  Farrows  made 
and  filled  with  good  Earth,  and 
ft  cured  from  Catte],  cither  by  a 
double  Hedge,'  or  by  .{ploughing 
tec  Land  for  fever  a!  Years,  and 
mat  feeding  the  fame  with  Cared, 
till  Inch  time  the  Trees  are 
grown  up,  which  will  fo  -a  repay 
the  imaginary  lefts  of  the  Herb¬ 
age.*  Or  Grafting,  efpecialiy  if 
the  ycting  Cions  be,  the  firft  and 
Tecofid  years  of  its  growth^  (hel-j 
ttrJd  from  the  (harp  ~  Winds,  by 
feathering^ a  little  Straw,  Brake,  or 
Hawro,  lightly  over  them,  which 
will  a Ifo  rot  anJ  pro;e  a  good 
Manure,  and  qualifie  the  Hea;  and 
Brought  of  Summer.  See  Fences, 
QJd  TD  E  cr  CUD,  the  inner 
part  of  the  ihroau  la  Beafts ;  ;in 
cafe  aa  Ox,  or  other  B  aft,  do, 
by  chance,  /  lofe  the  guide,  which 
may  fall  out  of  his  Mouth,  fo  chat 
he’ll  mourn  ted  ha  vs  no  Stomach 
to  ear,  becaule  the  Meat  which  he 
has  already  eaten  will .  not  digeft, 
The  Remedy,  is,  i.  To  take  part 
ot  the  Quids  out  of  another  Be.fVs 
Mouth,  which  is.  of  a  like  nam  e, 
us  if  it  be  a  Cow  that  wa  .cs  her 
Quide,  take  ibme  of  the  §(uide  of 
another  Cow,  and  g\ve  is  her  ho 
1  wallow  down,  whereby  fhe  wd. 
eo  well,  2*  Others  take  an  hand 
fiil  of  the  'Hetb  Cud-wort,  which 
they  brui'ffc  final!,  adding  a  quanta 
vj  oi  Fat  thereto,  and  16  convey 
it  into  i he  Beafi’s  Mouth  to  fwai- 
low,  that  has  loft  his  Quide.  g. 
Some  give  him  a  piece' of  Leaven 
to  (wallow.  4.  Others  take  ioqie 
of  a  Wall  mixed  with  Untie  for 
this  'pur-pole.  5.  Many  take  the 
Crum  ot  Bread,  mixing  it  with  a 
litt4e  Salt,  to  rub  and  chafe  the 
Beaft’s  longue  therewith,  6,  But 
if  he  has  long  remained  fo,  take 
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his  Tongue  our,  and  prick  fhe  Vein- 
underneath  with  an  Awl  in  two 
or  three  places  •  let  it  bleed  a 
while  ;  and  by  that  means  he’ll  re¬ 
cover  and’  do  well,  —  For  a 
Sheep  that  is  troubled  with  this 
Evil,  Take  ^ui deport  shat  grows 
among  Corn  like  Grounded,  and 
braife  a  quantity  thereof,*  then  ob- 
ierve  when  yon  fee  another  Sheep 
chew  her  Quids ;  take  her,  and  take 
part  of  the  §t*fde  out  of  her 
Mouth ,  which  mixing  with  the 
braife d  Quide- w&rt ,  roll  it  in  a 
little  Balfi  and  make  her  fwailow  it, 
and  file’ll  do  well. 

QUINCE-APPLE,  fo  caTd  from 
its  Colour,  is  a  good  Tablt.frmt, 
and  no  left  fcrviceablc  for  the  making 
of  O  der .  -  g 

QUINCE-TREE ;  if  there  be 
any  part  of  this  Tree  that  ?  grows 
;o  low ,  fo  as  that  in  can  be 
broil  he  to  the  G;ound,  either  by 
plaftiing,  or  ccherwre,  it  may  be 
done  in  the  beginning  of  Winter, 
and  cover'd  all  over  with  Earth, 
but  the  ends  of  the  Branches  ; 
chefc  are  to  continue  ft  r  one  yt  sr,and 
then  to  be  uncover’d,  when  ev-ry 
Twig  fhail  have  pot  torch  Roots 
in  tne  Earth ;  which  being  cut 
oft  and  tranfpiamcdj  will  make  a 
t  ree  in  time.  This  T  ree  del  gilts 
in  moift  rich  Ground,  and  near 
the  Warer-lide;  and  where  they 
like  the  Ground,  they  yield  very 
good  inci  afs.  The  place  ufualiy 
cholcn  for  them,  is  near  lome 
Gutter  that  carries  away  the  y.a& 
or  Wafh  ot  a  Duighil  or  Hou;c, 
and  is  inch  as  they  like  very  well. 
There  arc  ievcral  Rinas  of  them  ; 
fome  being  a  final!  Crab  Quince, 
others  a  fair  fort.  The  Fcitugal 
Apple- Qu; nee-tree  is  dieemed  the 
belt  fur  bearing,  its  Fruit  being 
large,  yellow,  tt  ede/,  plea  fane  ana 
fours  boil’d  j*  the  Fort;  gal  Tear- 
Quince  is  much  like  the  former,  ex¬ 
cept  in  its  ihade:  The  B&rb&r)- 

Quince 


Quince  is  leifer  than  the  other,  as 
well  as  the  Englifh  Quines,  which 
fomcwlia6  harffe,  and  cover’d 
with  a  Down  or  Cotton.  As  for 
the  manner  of  RaXiag  Qu'acs-treet, 
See  Dwarf  trees, 

Ihe  Fruit  of  this  Trc©  are  to 
he  eat  m  the  laft  Cooife,  for 
tney  feal  up  the  Stomach,  help  Bi* 
gdiion,  and  move  the  Body ;  if 
need  be,  they  may  be  taken  before 
Bieals^  which  preferves  the  Head 
from  intoxication.  There  are  ma** 
nY  m  good  qualities  attributed  to 
Qninces  »  and  the  Marmeiet  made 
them,  with  Honey  and  Sugar, 
Ss  good  both  for  lick  and  hemch- 
fiu  Perfons;  The  inconveniences 
tnas  axttnd  the  .eating  of  them 
J’f  v»  SEay  be  remedy ’d,  by  bolting 
them  ia  Heney,  or  die  putting 
m.uch  Sugar  sod  Musk  upon  them 
jJ'lpr  they  are  baked;  tho*  the 
Lfuu  and  readied  way,  is  ed  boil 
tnem  in  a  Pipkin  clole-rover’d  with 

^-oals  both  on  the  too  and  under¬ 
neath. 

QUINCUNX,  five  Ounces,  fre 
-Inches,  or  five  Twelfths  of  'any  cn- 
tiie  thing  divided  i  to  iweire  Parts* 
T]  Gardavrg,  a  particular  Method 
leering  Trees  or  Plants!  fp  as 
tr£y  may  be  in  order  every  way. 

Qfi  I  M  S  E  Y,  is  a  Diflemper 
lncmtnr  to  Horfes  as  well  as  ether 
, Animals- •  bring  no  other  than  a 
Sore*chroai*  wh'ch  it  not  taken  in 
EhTl£s  will  quickly  put  a  period  to 
Tile.*  Hones  fom'edmts  catch  it 
h¥  Cold  and  phkgmatick  Humours 
lettiing  there,  or  for  want  of 
bleeding  when  they  are  ovcr-r&n 
therewith. 

T  £t*s  neeclLry  you  fh  old  bleed 
your  Hone  under  the  Bbfegue $  and 
i*  iiis  Throat'  is  fo  fwdkd,  that 
yon  can  hardly  get  any  thing  to 
go  down  it,  lay  a  Pouitifs  under 
his  Caul,  and  that  will  open  the 
paTage;  then  cake  a  Bull’s  PiXzle, 
or  a  Whale-bone,  about  which  tie 
a  Linnen-R-ag,  dipt  into  Miik, 


wherein  Allum  and  the  Powder  of 


Dogs-furd  has  been  diffolved;  thruft> 
this  up  and  down  his  Throat,  and 
put  an  handful  thereof  down  after 
it.*  If  the  Horfe  be  fo  bad  that: 
he  cao  eat  nothing  nut  what  you 
give  him  with  an  Horn ,  which 
meii  be  Com  for  tabic  and  Cordial 
things;  let  t5e  Ho:ofal  of  Milk, 
wherein  Album  and-  Dogs-turd  -  was 
diffolv’d,  be  the  laft  thing  given, 
other  wife  it  will  do  him  ao  good, 
and  tic  him  up  to  the  Rack  half 
an  hour  after  it :  U  e  this  Reme¬ 
dy  three  or  four  times  a  day,  or 
oftner,  if  there  be  occafion.  ,2. 
Four  ounces  of  the  Juice  of  Cinque* 

■  o’i  given  down  at  a  time  tor  ccr" 
’tain  days  together,  will  Cure  him  ; 
to  does  the  Juice  of  Conon-wsei 
taken  la  Wins  an  1  Milk  ;  as  alfo 
Hyjf  p  bailed  with  Milk,  3.  Ocher* 

I  wile  after  having  b'.ooied  him  an- 
f Her  the  Tongue,  boll  Leaves  of 
(common  Mallows  in  his  own  Urine, 
land  lay  it  like  a  PouLifs,  as  hot 
ion  his  Throat  he  can  well  en¬ 
sure  it;  then  repeat  it  as  there- is 
occafion,  sod  apply  the  inward  Me¬ 
dicine  alfo  a*  the  Receipt  above 
i  direfls, 

!  QUINTAL  or  KINTAL  ,  an 
'  Hundred  Pound-weight,  at  fix- (core 
per  Csn:9  of  Iron,  Lead,  or  other 
Rental 
,  the  Matte 

;  cer  or  Sore, 

j  QUI  TTER*BONE,  a  hard  round 
Swelling  upon  the  Coronet  between 
a  Burks  netl  aoi  toe  Quarter, 
i  which  nioft  commonly  grows  on 
.the  infide  of  the  Foot.  '  it  is  con- 
!; traded  many  ways;  fome  times  by 
! Gravel  underneath  the  Shoe;  ai 
(another  crnie  by  feme  bfuiTe,  itub, 
(prick  of  a  Nail,  cr  the! ike,  which 
:b  iog  negkftsd,  will  impoftumate 
(and  break  out  about  the  Hoof: 

|  Now  and  then  it  comes  from  /evil 
Humours  which  descend  down  to  the 
Part.  There  are  many  things  good 
for  the  Cuiej  of  this  ^umer-bone  £ 

i»  Tent 
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qui  r  r'EK, 


of  an  Ub 
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s.  Tent  it  a  Day  dr  two  with 
greafi  and  Vcrdegredfe  ground  toge¬ 
ther  j  then  pour  ftaiding-hotG/'ftf/c' 


b!e  of  the  Spurs,  he  fhould  a Ifo 
be  tradable,  and  no  ways  refty  or 
skittifh,  his  Head  fhotdd  be  fmail 
and  Render,  with  wide  Noft  riis  and 


into  the  hole,  and  lay  a  Plaiftsrof 
Vitcb  and  Jar  mixed  over  it  for 
24  hours,  and  if  the  Bone  rife  re-k 
peat  it  ;  afterwards  take  i£  out 
with  your  Nippers,  and  heal  it  up 
with  forre  Salve  or  other.  2.  G~ 
thers  boil  common  Honey  and  V&m 
dtgreafe  in  fine  Powder  till  it  be 
red,  and  Tent  the  Wound  therewith 
he^p  it  long  open,  left  it  heal  up 
£bo?e  before  it  is  healed  at  bottom. 
3.  Others  having  reduced  a  littl% 
JrfenicJ^  into  fine  Powder,  put  it  to 
the  bottom  of  the  Sorrace ,tnd  flop 
the  Mon  h  of  it  with  Hurds,  bind¬ 
ing  a  clout  over  very  f aft,  that  the 
Horfc  bite  it  not  eff,  for  it  will 
poifon  him;  when  it  has  continu’d 
on  for  24  hours,  open  ir,  and  if 
the  Part  lock  black  Yss  a  fign  it 
has  done  its  work ;  To  allay  the 
lire,  and  reftore  the  Fiefh  ,  you 
are  to  taint  it  with  Turpentine  and 
Hogfgreafe  melted  together,  and  to 
cover  the  taint  with  a  Piaifter 
made  of  Rcfin^  pitch ,  Wax  2ud  fur 
ptntine  like  wife  melted:  And  thus 
drsfs  ycur  Plorfe  daily  till  you  have 
got  out  the  Core  or  fharp  Griftle, 
lor  till  thfn  ’twill  not  heal. 


a  large  Thropple ;  He  fhoiild  be  of 
an  EngUJh  Breed  or  a  Barb  of  a 
little  fize,with  a  pretty  large  Reach, 
Lcggs  lomtwhat  fmail  ,  but  the 
back-finews  at  a  good  diftancefrotn 
the  Bone,  fhort-joynted  and  neat  fha* 
ped  Feet  ;  fi  r  large  Feet  are  not 
at  all  fit  for  this  Employment  .*  His 
Age  Ihculd  be  fix  Years  at  leaft ; 
no  Horfc  under  that  Age  having 
futficienc  ftrength  for  a  four  Mile 
Courfe,  without  running  the  hazard 
of  being  over-ftraia’d.  The  next 
thing  to  be  ccnlider’d  is  the  1  nu¬ 
tation  of  time  for  preparing  a  Ploife 
for  a  Match  ;  and  it  is  generally 
agreed  by  judicious  'H  or  feme  n  that 
(uole  s  the  Match  be  for  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  Suixim;  two  Months  is  luffi- 
cient ;  bu:  herein  due-  regard  is  to 
be  had  to  the  ftace  of  your  Horfc’s 
Body  ;  as,  i,  If  he  be  very  tat,  foul, 
or  taken  from  Graft.  2.  It  he  be 
extremely  learn  and  poor.  3»  if 
he  be  in  good  Cafe,  and  has  had 
moderate  Exercife.  For  the  firif  3011 
muft  take  two  Months  at  leafi  to 
bring  him  mco  Order  ,*  for  he  will 
require  much  Airing,  great  carcful- 
nels  in  Pleating  and  oifcreuon  10 
S.ojriiig.  For  the  fecond  that  is 
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BA  B  B  B  T  S  *  See  Coveys  • 
^  alfo  Hires  rod  Hare-nets. 
RACE,  a  Lineage  or  Gene¬ 
ration,  proceeding  from  Father  to 
Son;  alfo  the  Courfe  or  running 
of  Per  fens  a  Foot  oh  cn  Horfc- 
fcack  ftiiving,  who  ft  a  11  get  to  the 
Goal,  before  the  o;her. 

RACE- HORSE,  ft, ould  be 
femewhat  long-bcdy’d,  nervous,  of 
great  Mettle,  very  fwftt  and  fenfi- 


very  po  rv  get  as  long  time  as  you 
can,  and  let  his  Airings  be  moder¬ 
ate,  and  not  before  or  after  Sun  ; 
feeding  him  liberally,  but  not  lo 
ss  to  Cloy  him.  for  the  third,  a 
Month  or  fix  Weeks  may  be  furfi 
jcsent.  And  farther,  you  rm.ft  con¬ 
sider  his  particular  Conftiiucich ;  as 
I  if  he  be  Rt  and  feui,  yet  of  a  tree 
U  d  wafting  Nature;  apt  quickly  to 
iconlume  and  iofe  his  Flefn ;  in  this 
ca  e  you  arc  not  to  have  (o  itri.it 
a  Hand,  neither  cun  he  endure  fo 
violent  Exeicife ,  as  if  h:  were  of 
I  an  hardy  Dilpofition,  and  would 
feed  and  be  fat  upon  all  Meats  and 
Exercilcs.  Again,  if  he  be  in  ex¬ 
treme 
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treme  Poverty,  and  yet  by  Nature' and  !aft  Fortnighe  you  mu  ft  make 
very  hardy,  and  apt  Toon  to  rcco-.  your  Bread  much  finer  than  either 
ver  his  FleiTi  and  to  hold  it  long  >  of  the  former  after  tins  manner, 
then  by  no  means  fhould  you  have  Take  three  Prcks  of  fine  Wheat 
fo  tender  a  Hand,  nor  forbear  that  jw  2nd  one  Peck  of  Bp<ins  ,  grind 
Exercife  which  you  would  ufe  to  a  ts  and  bolt  thro’  the  fineft  Bolter 
Horfe  of  a  nice  Conftitudon, weak !“  you  can  get,*  then  kaead  it  up 
Sioinach  and  free  Spir  e.  j*‘  with  new  ftrong  Ale  and  Barm 

During  the  Second  FortnightsFeed- j*‘  beat  together,  as  alio  with  the 
ing  of  a  Horfe  that  is  far,  foul,  !u  Whites  of  twenty  Eggs  or  more. 


or  pewly  taken  from  Grafs,  you  are 
to  provide  for  him  the  following 
fore  of  Brea-.  <c  Take  three  Pecks 
**  of  clean  Beans ,  and  one  Peck  of 
fine  Wheat,  mix  them  together, 


*  and  no  Water  at  ali  but  in  (lead 
<f  thereof  a  fmall  quantity  of  new 
“  Milk  ,•  then  work  up,  Bake  and 
15  order  it  as  before.-  With  this 
Bread  having  the  Cruft,  fir  ft  cut 


<c  then  bolt  it  pretty  fine,  and 
6C  knead  it  up  with  good  ftore  of 
u  frefh  Barm ,  and  ligb’ning,  but 
(t  with  as  little  Water  as  may  be: 
Labour  it  well  in  a  Trough,  break 
and  caver  it  warm  that  it  may 
(c  fwell  j  that  done,  knead  it  over 
agam,  mould  it  into  big  Loaves 


a 


Ci  and  grind  them  into  pure  Meal;  jaway,  clean  Gats  and  fpjit  Beans, 
lc  ‘l  *  ^  "  *  all  mixed  or  feveral,  feed  your^Horfe 

at  his  Ordinary  Feeding-tunes,  as 
you  did  the  forgoing  Fortnight,! 

Nk  te,  Some .  tew  Rules  are  to 
be  obferved  in  the  giving  of  Heats, 
i.  Two  in  a  Weex  are  futiucienc 
for  any  Horfe.'  2.  This  one  of 

0  ,  _ „  ~vtMr„y  them  fhould  always  be  given  on  that 

a  bike  them  well  and  let  them  JHay  of  the  Week  on  which  your 
“  foakfouadly,  after  they  are  drawnjHorfe  is  to  run  his  Mitch,  and  that 
out  of  che  Oven,  turn  the  bottoms | alfo  ftili  to  be  thefharpeft  for  aug- 
upward  and  lee  them  coni.  At  seating  his  Swifcnefs,*  the  ocher 
three  Days  old,  you  may  give  him  S  beiog  only  a  flow  Gailopmg  over 
this  Bre<;d,  but  not  fooncr,  for  no-  (he  Courfe,  more  to  encrcale  Wind 
thing  is  more  apt  to  furfeie  than  pod  cauie  Sweat  than  to  improve 
new  Bread:  If  it  be  dank  or  dam- 1  Speed.  As  fuppofc  your  Match  is 
my,  lo  that  the  Horfe  takes  difjto  be  upon  a  Mm  day ,  then  your 
tafte  thereat,*  then  cut  the  LoA  \  Heating-nays  muft  be  Men  days  and 
into  thin  fhivei.  and  lay  it  abroad  j  Fridays  ,  and  the  fharprr  Heat  to 
in  a  Sieve  to  dry,  in  order  to  b;jbe  on  the  Monday  ;  n  the  Day  be 
crumbled  fmali  among  his  Oats ,  af- 1  'Me f day  ,  then  TuejUays  and  Sater- 


ter  it  has  been  well  chipped.  The 
third  Fortnight,  ycu  arc  to  make 
his  Bread  finer,  as  thus  ;  “  Take 


days  ;  it  Wednefday,  th  m  We  dm  j  days 
sod  Saturdays  ,  ny  reason  of  the 
Lords- Day  •  A  ieurjdays,  than  ‘TburJ- 


•  -  -  - - -  +•  ^  J  ^  »  yj 

‘‘  two  Pecks  of  c’eau  Beans,  and  j  days  and  Mmdys  ,  and  lo  of  tuc 

<s  two,  Pecks  of  fine  Wheat,  and  reft.  3.  You  Should  give  no  Heat 

“  grind  them  well  together;  then  j  (bat  in  cafe  of  neceffuy)  la  Rain 

“  bo:t  and  knead  it  up  with  Barm  or  foul  Weather ;  but  racier  defer 

“  or  Lightning,  and  make  it  upas  Hours  and  change  Days;  for  it  is 


you  old  the  former.  Feed  your 
Horfe  at  his  ulual  Meals  as  befoie, 
with  this  Bread  having  the  Crult 


unhealthy  and  hazardous  : 
therefore  againft  hidden  (bowers  and 
uncertain  W etcher,  you  are  to  get 


clean  cut  away,  and  Oats  and  fpllt  for  your  Horfe  a  Hood  had  quic_ 
Beans  mixt  together  or  federally  I  thro'  ,  to  keep  out  the  Raia  ;  no- 
if  you  think  fit.  For  the  fourth  jelling  being  more  hartful  than  cold 

\vsc 
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wee  falling  into  the  Ears,  and  up- 
^n  the  nape  of  the  Neck  and  the 
Fillets,  4,  Gi re  your  Keats  (  the 
Weather  being  (eafcoable  )  at  break 
of  Day  ,  but  by  no  irrsns  in  the 
dark,  which  is  unwholfome  and  of 
dangerous  Gonfcqucnce.  5  When 
you  begin  your  Heat  ftart  fhe  Horfe 
roundly  and  fharply,  at  near  a  three- 
quarters  Speed;  and  if  it  be  on 
the  Day  of  the  Week  that  his 
Match-  .will  fall  .on,  than  according 
to 'his  ftrength,  goodnefs  of  Wtcd, 
and  chearfullnefs  of  Spirit,  run  him 
the  whole  Courfe  thro*  ,*  taking  care 
nor  to  do  any  thing  in  extremity 
or  sjpvc  his  Wind  ;  but  when  you 
find  him  about  fo  yield,  draw  a 
little  back  and  give  him  ea  e,  ft&at 
he  may  perform  all  with  pleafure3 
and  not  with  angbifh  ;  for  this, man. 
ner  of  training,  will  effectually  make 
him  take  delight  in  bis  Labour.  In 
Courfina',  you  are  alfo  to  obferve 
upon  what  Ground  your  Horfe  runs 
heft  5  as  whether  up-hill  or  down¬ 
hill,  upon "  fmooth  Way  or  Rough, 
Wet  or  Dry,  a  Level  or  Land  fome- 
what  riling,  that  he  may  be  man¬ 
ag’d  to  the  heft  advantage.  6 .  When 
yon  have  fiaifh’d  your  Heat  and 
gently  Gallop’d  him  up  and  down, 
(the  Groom  being  ready)  ride  him 
loco  force  warm  Place  or  Corner, 
and  with  vour  Scraping  Knife  made 
of  a  broken  $word*blade,  or  a  thm 
piece  of  0  d  hard  O  k,  ferape  off 
the  Sweat  from  every  Part(Bu:focks 
excepted}  c-Iil  you  can  make  00  more 
arife,  moving  him  a  little  now  ana 
then,  left  his  >  Limbs  become  ft  iff ; 
then  with  dry  Cloaths  rub  hftxi  all 
over;  take  off  his  Saddle,  and  ha* 
Ting  feraped  his  Back  and  tubbed 
it  near  dry  put  ion  his  Body-cloth 
aiK  Brcaft  »  cloth  and  girt  on  the 
Saddle  again  ;  that  done,  mount  and 
gallop  him  gently,  cow  and  Jchen 
wiping  his  Hesd,  Neck  and  Body, 
as  you  lit  upon  his  Back.  Laftly 
walk  him  about  the  Fields  to  cool 
him,  ssd  when  you  perceive  him 
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.tojegin  to  dry  a-p3ce,rack  him  home" 

wards  Sometimes  Stepping,  femetirnes 
Galloping,  but  bring  him  sot  to 
the  Stable  till  he  be  thoroughly 
dry.  ,  1 

We  (hall  here  fabj'yn  force  life* 
ful  Observation?*  while-  a  Horfe  h 
preparing  for  a  Match.  1.  If  his 
Dung  be-  nckhtr  fo  thin  that  it 
will  run,  nor  fo  thick  but  tha:  it 
will  a  little  flatten  on  the  Grounds 
and  appear  or  a  pale  yellow  Colour; 
then  is  the  Horfe  clean  and  w«  ii 
Hd  ;  if  h  be-  in  round  [Pellets  and 
black! fh  or  brown,  his  an  indicati¬ 
on  of  inward  Beat,  if  greafy  it  de¬ 
notes  Foulncfs  :  if  ted  ar.d  hard, 
then  he  has  had  to  \  ftroog  Heats 
ard  Coftivenefs  will  follow  ;  if 
the  Ordure  be  pale  and  look  it 
(hews  inward  Coldcef*  ot  Body, 

( r  too  moift  Feeding.  2,  It 
the  Mode's  Uribe  be  of  a  pale 
yeflowilh  Colour,  rather  thick  than 
thin,  and  of  a  ftfong  Smell,  *cis  a 
fign  of  Health:  If  it  be  of  a  high 
I  injure,  clear  and  transparent,  like 
old  jMarcb-kcr,  then  is  he  inf  a  add 
io  the  Body,  and  has  taken  feme 
Surfeit,  It  it  be  like  Blood  or  in- 
chnitg  to  Blood,  he  has  had  too 
fere  Heats,  been  ever  -  ridden.,  or 
ridden  too  early  after  Wsntcr^grafs.- 
if  green,  it  Shews  a  Coniumptipn 
of  the  Body;  if 'with  Bloody  Breaks 
ao  Ulcer  in  the  Kidniesj  it  black, 
thick  ,  and  cloudy  ,  it  prelates 
Death. 

3.  if  the  Horfe  Sweat  Handing 
in  the  Stable  or  walking  a  Foot¬ 
pace  or  the  like  •  or  if  his  Sweat 
be  white  and  frothy  like  Soap  (fids, 
then  is  he  foul  and  wants  Excr* 
cilc  .*  But  if  the  Sweat  be  black, 
and  as  it  were  only  Water  thrown 
upon  him,  than  is  lie  lufty  2nd  ia 
good  Cafe.  For  Medicines  proper 
to  be  Administer’d  to  a  Horfe  du¬ 
ring  the' time  of  his  preparing  for 
a  Match.  See  Cordial  -  Bills  .  and 
Scour  ivgSt 


RACK, 
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R  A  CK,  aWodden  Frame  male 
to  hold  Bay  or  other  _  Fodder  for 
Catiel ;  or  to  lay  Spies  on  in  a 
.Kitchen,  A!o  a  Pace  ia  which  a 
Horfe  neither  Trots  nor  Ambles 
but  is  between  both  ;  alfo  so  En¬ 
gine  with  Cord  s  and  firings,  to  force 
•a  Conieffinn  from  a  Malefactor. 

To  RAC K,  to  put  upon  the 
Rack,  to  torment  or  torture.  To 
Rack  Wive*  is  to  chaw  Si  off  from 
the  Lees  or  Dress, 

•R  t\  C  K-V  I  N  TAG  E,  the  fe- 
coni  Voyage  uUially  made  by  our 
Merchants  into  France  for  racked 
Wines. 

RADICLE  (  among  Her  bi¬ 
ll  ft  s  )  that  part  of  the  Seed  of  a 
Plant,  which  upon  its  growth  be- 
comes  its  Root. 

R  A  D  I  S  U  ,  is  multiplied  by 
Seeds  that  are  mind  ,  fomewhac 
thick,  and  of  a  Cinnamon  .  colour, 
growing  in  a  kind  of  little  Cods. 
5Xis  a  very  good  Garden-  Root  $ 
of  which  there  are  three:-  forts  : 
2 le  fmsll  eating  one  ;  which  is  ra;s’d 
of  Seeds  on  an  hot  bed  (  to  have 
them  early  )  with. a  Sufficient  thick* 
nefs  of  gOvd  rich  light  Mould,  that 
they  may  have  depth  enough  to 
root  ia  before  they  reach  the  Dang; 
lo  order  to  have  large  and  clean 
cne~*  make  holes  ss  deep  as  your 
Finger  about  three  Inches  difranc  ; 
into  each  of  which  a  found  Seed 
is  to  be  dropped^  or  two,  mud  a- 
little  cover'd^fleaviag  the  reft  of 
the  hols  open,  by  which  means 
they’ll  grow  to  the  height  of  the 
hole  before  they  fpread  out  their 
Leaves,  and  yield  a  long  tranfpa. 
rent  Eoot  :  But  inch  of  diem  as  are 
fawn  after  Mi  dimmer*  will  not  run 
to  Seed  that  Year.  The  teebed  is 
tie.  Horfe  Kaddijh  >  enejeafed  by 
Plants  S3  well  as  Seed  ;  and  by  ma 
hy  made  life  of  d.%  so  excellent 
w  hoi  feme  Sauce.  The  Jait  is  The 
Black  Ridijbj  which  is  lo  mean  a 
Root  as  to  find  no  pla.ee  in  a  good 
Garden, 


RAD 

The  bell  Seed  ,for  %adijhes  9  is 
that  which  produces  few  Leaves  , 
and  a  Ion*  red  Root.  The  time 
of  its  ripening  and  gathering  is  the 
end  of  tfuly,  when  ail  the  items 
are  cut  down;  and  when' they  have; 
been  dry’d  fomc  days  in  the  Sun 3, 
the  Seed  is  beat  out  and 'winnow¬ 
ed.  The  Stocks  that  run  to  Seed, 
(hoot  their  Branches  fo  high,  that 
*tis  good  co  pinch  them  off  to  a 
real,  cable,  length,  that  the  firft 
Pads  may  be  better  nouriflird.  The 
firft  Radijhcf  that  are  eaten,  grow 
jits  Hot- beds  ,  and  by  that  means 
fame  of.  them  may  be  had  during 
the  Mont  ns  of  February,  Mzrcb9  A- 
prift  and  bo  other  wife  ;  And  ju 
ord.$  to  be  fuppiy’d  ail  die  other 
Months,  fbme  mult  be  low’d  among 
all  manner  of  Seeds ;  they  coming 
up  fo  very  Speedily,  that  there  is 
/time  to  gather  them  before  they 
cas  do  any  harm  to  the  other 
Plants. 

As  to  the  ufe  of  this  Plant  in 
SaUeting,  1.I1Y  it’s  father  Medicinal 
then  fo  ooaimendably  accompany* 
m g  our  Sallet  (_  wherein  they  often 
flice  the  large  Root )  they  are  much 
inferior  to  the  Seeding  Leaves  and 
Roots .3  they  are  of  a  very  grace¬ 
ful  and  b.tiag  Quality,  and  faffici- 
endy  attemper  the  cooler  Ingredi¬ 
ents.  - 1  he  bigger  Roots  (fo  much 
udifki  )  fhouki  be  inch  as  being 
transparent ,  eat  Ihort  and  quick, 
without  ltr'inginefc,  and  not  too  bi¬ 
ting.  Thefo  are  catch  alone  with 
Salt  only,  as  carrying  their  Pepper 
iu  them  ;  But  alter  all,  they  decay 
die  Teeth;  and  Experience  tells  us, 
they  are  hard  ot  Digefiion,  caufing 
nauferus  Belchins,  and  lametitius 
Vomitings;  cho’ '  other  wife  good  to 
provoke  Ur  n?9  and  thought  to  re¬ 
pel  the  Vapours  of  Wine,  But  to 
conclude  in  ihort  with  an  excellent 
and  usiverlal  Preparation  thereof  • 
take  Horje  ft&ddijb ,  while  newly 
drawn  out  out  of  the  Earch,other- 
wi:e  laid  to  Keep  in  Water  a  com- 
1  patent 
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petent  time  ;  then  grate  it  gii  a 
Grater  which  has  no  bottom,  that 
To  it  may  pafs  through  like  a  Mu¬ 
cilage  into  a  dafh  of  Earthen-ware 
and  tempering  this  with  Vinegar 9 
wherein  a  little  Sugar  has  been 
diffolvcd,  you  have  a  Sauce  Supply¬ 
ing.  Milliard  to  this  Sallet,  and  fer- 
ving  likewise  for  any  Difti  befides. 

RADNORSHIRE;  is  an  In¬ 
land  County  in  South-Wales ,  lying 
betwixt  Montgomeryshire  Northward, 
and  Brecknookjhire  Southward  ;  H tre- 
fordfbire  on  the  Eaft,  and  Cardigan- 
jbire  on  the  Weft,  It  contains  310000 


/Acres  of  Land,  and  about  3i6Houfes* 
and  is  no  very  fruitful  Country  a'* 
beft$  its  Air  alfo  is  fharp  and  cold* 
by  reafon  of  the  Snow  lying  long 
unmelted  under  the  fhady  Hills  and 

I  hanging  Rocks*  of  which  ^ here  are 
many  here.  It  fends  Two  Mem¬ 
bers  to  Parliament  ;  one  for  the 
Shire*  and  the  other  for  Neva 
nor  the  County-Town* 

IRAFFLE^NET  $  a  kind  of  Net 
us’d  in  Fifhing,  which  is  fuppos’d 
to  let  no  hing  cicape  out  of  it, 
when  once  got  in,  and  the  Figure 
thereof  is  here  reprefented. 


Yon  are  to  be  furniftt’d  with 
five  or  fix  Poles  of  Sallow  or  fuch 
light  Wood,  which  is  ftrong  with- 
si,  and  each  cf  nine  or  ten  foot 
long,  but  more  or  lefs,  according 
to  the  depth  of  Water  5  which 
fharpen  at  the  great  end,  the  bet? 
ter  to  fix  them  in  the  Ground  at 


the  bottom  of  the  Water;  You 
muft  sifo  provide  a  Paring-Knife 
to  cut  away  all  Weeds  , c Roots  ’ 
Stumps,  Boughs,  Cfc.  that  are  in 
or  near  the  place  where  you  dc- 
(ign  to  Pitch  your  Nets ;  the  fi¬ 
gure  of  which  Paring- knife  is 
this. 

Then 


/ 
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Then  Men  one  of  the  Poles  at 
either  end  of  you1*  Net,  at  ^either 
of  the  two  Wjngs  ;  that  i  ,  the 
Foot  below  where  the  Head  is, 
under  the  huger  end  of  the  Pole 
and  upp  r  Cord,  where  the  Cojtk 
is,  to  the  fmalkr  end  of  the  Pole; 
then  in  cafe  you  have  no  Bait >  con¬ 
trive  to  git  Fine-  Man  on  she  op- 
polite  fide  of  the  River,  with  a 
Cord  in  his  Hand,  onec^d  wherecP 
is  to  be  fafien’ei  ro  one  of  the  Poles 
which  are  fixed  to  the  Net,  according 
to  this  figure* 


The  Man  having  drawn  over  that 
Wing,  muff  force  the  great  end  A 
of  the  Pole  in  the  Bid  Net,  into 
the  Ground,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Water  C,  the  like  fhou  d  be  done 
with  the  otn-r  Pole  ot  the  (aid 
Net,  marked  Z  b,  oa  the  fide,  juft 
over-ageinft  the  former  •  that  done, 
one  cud  of  Co  d  is  to  be  thrown 
over,  which  fallen  to  th«  wing  of 
the  laid  Net  Y,  C;  when  it  is 
drawn  over,  you  maid  go  along  t lie 
whole  tength  of  the  Net ;  your, 
Poles  being  ready  fafttn’d  as  the 
two  former,  and /training  the  Cords 
of  your  Net  ind  frerenc  ft  iff,  drive 
the  two  latter  Poles  into  the  ground, 
in  the  fame  manner  as the  two  firft, 
let  ail  be  done  wdi  and  ftrongiy, 
that  the  Current  may  mot  cirry 
away  you'r  Supporters  :  Afterwards 
with  the  Bid  Pole,  yon  may  fpread 
the  Grafs  or  Tralh  you  formerly 
pared  away,  ail  over  the  Net,  as 
well  to  fecure  it  from  the  fight  of 
Thieves,  z%  to  give  a  (hade  to  the 
Fifh  that  covet  (shelter*  especially  in 
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hot  Weather,  The  Cord  N,  of 
is  your  Lock  and  Key,  by  which 
you  are  hire  no  Fifh  can  efcape  out 
of  die  Net  ;  therefore  be  careful 
to  hide  it.  You  may  let  the  Net 
(hod  a  Day  and  a  N'ght  ,•  and  if 
the  place  be  well  fiord  with  Fifh. 
you  will  hardly  mils  them  .♦  But  if 
you  defign  to  fifh  only  by  ray ;  af¬ 
ter  the  Net  is  planted  ;  let  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  Men  hear  up  and  down  with 
long  Poles,  taking  a  good  edmpafs, 
and  bring  towards  it,  about  the 
fide-;  of  the  Water*  every  now  and 
then  thrufting  their  Poles  into  the 
bottom  of  the  Water;  when  you 
are  minded  to  draw,  be  fare  firft 
to  (train  in  the  Lock  and  Key  N9 
O,  and  then  having  a  Cord  at  each 
wing  of  the  Net,  from  the  other 
fide,  draw  them  both  at  once  gent. 
Iy  towards  yon  ;  and  as  fooo  as 
they  arc  near  Jit  hand  together, 
make  what  hafic  you  can, 

RAFT,  a  Float-boat  of  Tim¬ 
ber. 

RAFTER,  a  piece  of  Timber 

for  Building. 

R  A  G,  a  Tatter  or  old  piece  of 
Cloth.  Among  Burners,  Rag  or 
RN’<r,  is  a  Company  or  Herd  of 
young  Colts. 

RAGGED,  hefec  with  Rags, 
jigged  or  notched,  A  Swigged  Hxwkt 
in  Falconry,  it  a  Hawk  that  has  its 
Feathers  broken. 

R  AGS,  (in  Husbandry}  are  a 
very  great  Improvement  ot  chalky 
binding  Land'-;  many  Loads  of  th  m 
are  carryki  from  London  to  D unfit- 
hie ,  where  they  are  cbopt  very 
(mail,  and  Town  juft  after  the  low¬ 
ing  of  the  Coro;  four  Sacks  are 
akow’d  to  sn  Acre,  and  each  Sack 
contains  fix  Bnfhels, 

RAG-WORT,  an  Herb  of  a 
bitter  Tafte,  and  cleanfing  Qpaiii 
cy  • 

"RaGGULED  or  COU.  FED ,  a 
Term  apply ’d  to  a  Branch  that  is 
Ow'd  from  the  Tree,  or  to  a  Stock 
fo  fepafated  from  the  Root. 

K  k  k  RAIL, 


R  A  I 


R  A  I 


RAIL,  a  wooden  Fence  ro  in- 
dole  a  Place  ;  alfo  a  fore  of  Bird 
fo  nam’d  (as  feme  think)  from  the 
Feathers  that  hang  loofe  from  its 
Neck  refembling  a  gather’d  Linnen 
Cloth  worn  by  Women  call’d  &  Kail 
or  Night-nil. 

R  A I  N,  is  a  cold  Vapour  drawn 
ou£  of  the  Earth  and  Water,  by 
the  Influence  of  the  San,  into  the 
Airy  Region,  from  whence  it  tails 
upon  the  Earth. 

R  A  I N  B  0  W, proceeds  from  the 
fhining and  rebounding  of  the  Sun¬ 
beams  in  airy  Clouds, giving  to  either 
a  contrary  reflection  ;  which  hollow. 


pride  of  Greafe,  than  any  other  Deer 
does,  and  is  very  long  liv’d. 

RAIN-DEER- HUNTING ;  when 
this  Beaft  is  Hunted,  he  flies  end- 
wife,  by  reafon  of  the  great  weight 
of  his  Borly,  and  when  he  his  ftood 
up  3  great  while,  doubled,  eroded, 
and  ufed  other  crafty  Tricks  ro  fhua 
the  Hounds,  he  makes  a  Tree  his 
laid  Refuge,  by  planting  himlclf  fo 
that  nothing  can  sffault  him  but 
juft  before,  in  placing  hi*  Buttocks 
acd  Hancheg  agaidl  the  Tree*  and 
hanging  his  Head  low  to  the 
Grounci,  wherewith  all  his  Body  is 
cover’d ;  and  as  the  Hart  flnke* 


thin,  and  un  qual  Clouds  being  in  with  his  Head,  fo  this  dors  with 
opposition,  and  receiving  from  one  his  Feet,  again  t  any  one  thaf  conus 


another  the  reflexion  of  the  Sun,  [jo  to  him  to  help  the  Dogs,  not 
caufe  fo  many  Kainbows  one  above ;  in  the  Ieaft  turning  his  Head.  But 


another,  at  one  ar.d  the  fame  time,  [after  ad,  he  is  more  commonly 


This  wat’ry  Meteor  therefore  pro-  [drawn  after  with  a  Blood-hound 


irawn  steer  wun  a 

duecd  by  natural  Caufes,  has  alfo  [than  Hunted,  and  inrrapped  with 
its  natural  EflxTls;  being  in  fome  Nets  and  Engines,  and  that  in  the 


Countries  more  Southward,  an  or-  j  thick  tod  greaceft  Holds,  if  it  may 
dinary  prefcge  of  great  Tempefts|bf,  which  is  the  be  ft;  and  fpeed’.eib 
at  hand  5  but  with  us  various  Wea-’way,  by  reafon  of  his  large  and 
ther  ftcceeris,  according  to  its  difFt-'d pleading  Head, 
rent  appearances  and  colours.  Ld*§  R  A  I  P,  a  Rod  to  meafure  Ground. 

_  •  *  v  i  r\  r  i  a  -  tv  a  to  t  *  r  ~ 


Bacon  fays  it’s  the  lowed  of  the |  To  RAISE,  to  lift  up,  to  fee 


Macon;  and  when  it  appears  in  |  higher,  to  encreale,  to  advance, 
part,  and  not  whole  and  conjoin’d,  i.  R  A  l  S  E  D  in  Flefb^  a  Term  m’d 


it  produces  Winds,  Rains,  fee  It;  by  Falconers,  when  a  Hagtk  is  grown 

double  or  triple,  his  an  ufual  pre-  fit  or  prof  c  s 

fage  cf  Rain;  but  it  the  colours ]  RAISING,  (among  Hvfemtn) 


thereof  rend  more  to  red  than  any  jjis  one  of  the  three  Adions  of  a 
other  colour.  Wind  follows  •  ifjHorfe’s  Legs;  the  o. her  two  being 


green Nor  blew  be  predominant,  then  ;  the  Say  and  the  Jreadt  which  See 


our  Country [fing  or  lifting  up  of  his  Leg  Is 


with  eafe 


Ram. 

RAiNDEER; 

produces  few  or  none  of  this  fapclgood,  If  h 
of  Animal,  which  is  not  unlike  an 
Harr,  only  his  Head  is  fuller  of 
Antlers,  bigger  sod  wider  in  com- 
pafs  •  for  lie  bears  2  Braachers, 
and  more,  according  to  his  Age; 
a  great  Palin  ca  the  tap, 
an  Harr,  and  his  f^ur  Antlers 
are  palmed  alfo:  He  feeds  alfo 
like  t;c  Hart,  makes  his  Fewmers, 

Sometimes  long,  and  fometimesfiat; 
bears  fitter  Vccifon,  when  he  is  in 


in  their  pioper  place*.  The 


Rja 


per  oim  it  hardily  and 
nor 


crofting  ins  Legs, 


nor  carrying  Ins  Feet  too  much 


out  or  m;  and  that  he  alfo  bead 


having 


his  Knees  as  much  as  is  needful. 

RAISING-TREES,  by  Suckers, 
Layers,  Cuttings,  or  Slips;  fee  Suck¬ 
ers,  Layers,  Cuttings  or  Slips, 

R  A  I  S  T  Y  or  RESTY,  a  term 
ukd  in  rtfpeR  oi  an  Horfe,  when  he 
will  go  neither  backwards  cor  for¬ 
wards,  but  (land  ft  ill. 

RAKE, 


R  'A  M 

R  A.  K  E,  a  well  known  Too) 
wiM  by  Hnibindmea,  For  a  Rake 
of  C ole?,  fee  Rig 

To  R  ft  KE,  to  draw,  or  to 
foread  with  a  Hike.  T  »  Rika  a 
Hnrfe,  iff  fo  draw  his  O  ‘dure  with 
one's  Hand,  our  of  his  Fundament, 
when  he  i*  costive  or  cinsot  d an gy 
and  in  inch  a  car,  you  mu  ft  anoint 
your  Hand  with  SdSet  Oil,  Butter  or 

RAKE  E,  a  Term  in  F  iJcnmy, 
anrdv’d  to  an  Hawk  that  Hies  out  too 
far  from  the  Fowl. 

R  AM,  a  male  Sheep;  among 
thefe  that  is  effeemed  fh1*  belR 
which  has  his  Tongue  of  the  fame 
colour  as  hi*  Wool!  ,*  for  the  l  amb 
will  be  likewife  of  the  fame  co¬ 
lon:'  ;  wh  )fe  Body  and  Belly  sre 
large  and  !onj.  Forehead  b  oad, 
routrff  and  well  ri H/isq  h's  Eyes 
cheerful  ani  '  large,  his  NodriLs 
firaight  and  ffmrt,  wirh  a  very  final! 
Muzzle,  and  big  Lock?;  no  Horns, 
th -V  in  Countries  raoft  Windy,  the 
Homed  on  s  are  beff  approved  of, 
beta  ife  their  Horns  are  a  defence 
to  them  againft  Win-.R  j  but  they 
are  hotter  and  more  fHry  than  Ci¬ 
thers.*  However,  a  careful  Shep¬ 
herd  can  correct  his  Fury,  by  ta¬ 
king  a  fTong  Board  of  a  foot 
broad,  filled  full  of  XronYpikes, 
which  being  tied  to  h:s  Horns  w.th 
the  fpik  s  towards  his  Forehead, 
will  keep  him  from  t  fFen  dag  others,* 
for  in  giving  his  Head  a  ftrokc, 
he  will  Iiurc  himfelf.  And  farther. 
*tis  obfet  vaole  of  Ramss  that  when 
the  Flock  is  driven  agaiuft  the 
North,  wind,  as  It  blow  ,  the  Lamb 
will  be  a  Male  ;  againft  the  South- 
wind,  a  Female  5  and  tb  it  io  tying 
up  the  Rons  right  Scone,  you 
fhad  hire  an  Ewe-;  and  the  kic 
a  Ram -Lcrnb. 

R  A  M  a  G  E,  Bv>ughs  or  Branches 
or  Trees  a  damage- Hawk  or  Falcon, 
one  that  is  wild  and  coy,  as  having 
been  long  amidft  the  Boughs  pieving 
for  it  felf. 


R  A  M 

RAM  AGE  FA.LCOM;  a  Falcon 
retains  this  Name  till  he  has  lefe 
the  Eyrie,  bring  fo  called  in  May, 
fun*,  July,  sol  Jupfl :  "  Fis  true, 
they  are  hard  to  be  reclaimed ; 
but  if  a  tfalcorier  chance  to  recover 
one  that  was  never  handled  before, 
let  him  immediately  Seel  her,  and 
at  the  fame' time  put  on  ner  Jeffes 
made  or  loft  Leather;  at  the  end 
whereof,  fix  two  Varyels ;  put  her 
on  a!fo  a  pair  of  Bells,  with  two 
proper  Bewcts,  and  having  thus 
furoifhed  her,  you  may  begin  her 
Management  by  gentle  handling ; 
but  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger 
of  her  Beak,  take  a  fnicoth  flick* 
about  half  g  FvOC  in  length,  where¬ 
with  you  are  to  Break  her  about 
the  pinnioos  if  her  Wing*,  and  fo 
downward  a-crofs  her  Train,  and 
if  (he  offer  to  inap  at  the  flick, 
withdraw  not  your  Hand,  but  he 
her  bite  thereon,  the  hardnefs  of 
whhii,  will  fodn  make  her  weary 
of  that  fporc ;  and  if  you  would 
Mass  her  well,  you  fhould  watch  all 
the  Night,  keeping  her  continually 
on  roar  Fill 

You  m  uff  t*ach  her  to  feed  feafl’d, 
and  having  a  great  and  cafy  Ruff 
cer-hood,  hood  and  unhood  her  of¬ 
ten,  Sec  led  as  (he  is,  handling  her 
■gently  about  the  He ad,  and  cog¬ 
ging  her  always  when  you  mi  ho  4 
her,  that  Co  (he  may  not  be  du» 
pkaf  d  wih  her  Keeper.*  Let  hex 
plume  and  tire  fomecimfes  upon  a 
Wing  on  the  Filf,  keeping  her  io 
Day  2nd  Night  without  pcarthinp* 
ciii  ffie  be  weary  and  will  buffer 
you  ti*  hood  her  without  ftirring  ; 
hue  if  your  Hawk  be  i’o  Ramags 
chacfhe  will  not  leave  her  foapp Kg 
or  biting*  then  t.ke  a  little  Aloes 
‘Succotriaa ,  and  when  (he  offers  to 
‘bap  gi„e  it  her  to  biccg  with  the 
bfftefbcls  where  off  fhe’ii  oiikklv  be 
brought  to  leave  time  ill  quality. 

R  A  jM  F  10  N  S,  a  Flint,  the 
'tender  Rooty  of  which  are  eaten 
ph  the  Spring  hkc  RaJfjha  ’,  but 
K  k  k  2  they 


RAN 


RAN 


they  are  much  more  noutilhiflg  and  Jed  about  the  Stalk  a  fcot  high 


proper  for  Sallees 

RANGE  R,  a  fworn  Officer  of 
a  Fared  or  Park.,  whofe  bufinefs 
is  to  walk  dailv  thro’  hi?  Charge, 
to  drive  back  the  will  Beads  oir 
of  the  Purlieus  or  disffireded  Pla¬ 
ces  into  the  Forefted  Lands,  and 
to  prefent  all  Trefpaftes  done  in 
his  Bailliwick,  at  the  next  Court 
held  for  the  Foreft. 

RANGIFER,  a  .kind  of  Stag  Co 
call’d  from  his  lofty  Horn?,  re 
the  branches  of  T rees  *, 


the  Blood  of  dais  Be: ft  is  counted 
so  excellent  Remedy  agsioft  the 
Scurvey ,  and  his  Hoofs  are  good 
for  the  Cramp . 

RANGLE,  (in  Fal  'orry )  h 
when  Gravel  is  given  a  Hawk  to 


with  a  fair,  ard  fomewhat  la  ger 
double  Flower,  of  a  fine  yellow 
red,  Thefe  have  been  Flowers  not'd 
in  the  laft  Age  •  but  this  produces 
more  noble  fom. 

i.  Sage-Bauf,  Re  mi  ngly  ftriped 
at  firft  with  yellow,  but  of  the 
colour  of  Bull**- blood  when  full 
blown,  very  double,  2.  Monfttr 
of  Ro7iff9  very  rich  and  double,  a 
curious  Scarlet-Flower,  9,  Monger 
ftriped,  a  vei'ow  but  les  Flower. 
4.  Pivoin  of  Rome,  a  large  Flower, 
its  Leaves  round-pointed,  and  Ranch 


ing  out  in  the  midd  e*  of  a  deep 


'n 

Kar.ct, 


bring  her  to  her  Stomach, 


RANUNCULUS  or  Crow  {rot  \ 
thefe  Flints  are  like  Ancmotties,  and 
ordered  in  the  fame  mann.r*  only 
they  require  a  richer  Soil :  1  he', 

come  up  with  brosd  Leaves,  inda.t- 
ed  fome  more  than  others,  of  a 
pale  Green,  ar.d  Pome  deep  r;  the 
Stalk  riling  fome  under  others,  a- 
bovc  a  fhafoal  in  height,  and  ha¬ 
ving  grumous,  or  Kerndly  Roots: 
There  a  e  fevcral  Kinds  hereof,  1. 
The  Double-whke  Crow- foot  of  Can* 
dia ,  with  the  Stalk  parted  into 
two  or  three  Branches,  each  hea¬ 
ring  a  fair  white  double  Flower. 
2.  The  Cloth  of  Silver  Crow-foot, 


$.  Morvila  a  left,  but 
oiaibl’d  with  a  deeper  and  higher 
Scarlet.  6 .  Ferins ,  whofe  Leaves 
re  greener  and  larger  them  the 
reft,  Stalk  riling  higher,  divided 


into  fevcral  Branches,  upon  each 


a  largs  double  Flower  of  a  rLh 


Scat  let.  7.  FeriuS’TrjJb  -  a  Idler 
flower,  commonly  ftriped.  8.  Ri- 
>■  ur. cuius  of  A  epp  y  a  fine,  Or  nge- 
cawney  -  coloured  Flower  very  dou¬ 
ble  and  round  ,  well  ftriped  with 
yellow. 

NeKt  follows  2  few  of  the  ra- 
reft  Angle  ones,  vi\»  The  Golden 
yellow,  ftriptd  with  Scarlet  thro* 
tne  Leaves.  2.  Pofa  Fri^e,  ftriped 
within,  Role-coloured  without  ?. 
Roman,  h  (hatniney,  mark  d  »ith 
“J  without.  4.  A  friar,  within 


•«d 


yellow,  without  Scaiieoand  yellow. 


Flower  le's,  and  fiogle,  With  (even, I  5-  Bejmtm,  >cll  w  w.tbin,  pale  yd 
cr  eicht  roaad-polnted  Leaves,  of  low  and  red  wi.hcur.  6.  Kchiore, 
a  pale,  yellow  bitifii  on  them  fide,  pal  e-lfsbiUj,  w  tint)  Crimfon.  bo- 


pale,  yet 

a  little  ftripM,  but  more  on  ih 
cutdi  e  with  Crimfon  ;  the  Roots 


ermnoui  as  the  former.  3. 


The 


Double-yellow  Crow-foot  >  or  Afur 


IJ> 


i  iwfci  it- 


i.ncuius  with  more  divided  Lea  ref. 


and  on  the  top  of  its  many  fir. all 
Stalks,  cue  fmall  double  Flower  of 
a  fhicirg  yellow,  4.  Ttc  Double- 
red  one  of  Afia,  it’s  lower  Leaves 
plain,  but  a  little  indented  at  the 
edges,  the  reft  being  parted  into 
three,  or  ffie  Divifibns,  and  notch- 


derej  until  IfabdU  without,  7. 
Far  me  fin  ,  wuhin  yellow  ,  Gold- 
coloured,  bordered  with  Crimfon 
without.  8,  Sattm,  white  within, 
white  marked  with  red  without  9. 
Didoniin  ,  is  ihammey  «  colour 
within,  and  without  marked  vv.ch 
red. 

Nov/  for  the  management  of 
their  Roots,  you  mutt  plant  them 
in  rich  fandy  Earth,  and  fnch  as 
is  ranker  than  that  for  Anmovks  ,* 

and 


RAP 


RAP 


sod  about  Midfummer  fake  all  up,\  ^  A  RAPE,  is  a  part  of  a  County* 
aid  keep  them  dry  in  Pape  s  or],  fignifying-  as  much  as  an  Hundrcc, 
Baxes  till  you  fet  them  again  , | acd  fometimt*  taken  for  a  DivUioa 
which  is  co  be  done  in  Decern  her ;  t  hat  contains  fevdral.  Hundreds  5 
for  they  (hoot  out  too  foon  if*  thus  all  Sujjx  is  divided  ^into  iix 
done  earlier,  and  are  deftroyed  by  R*pes>  vis,  1  hole  of  Cbichtjier ,  A- 
the  Frjft?,  unlefs  they  be  daily  coT rUndelt  Brembef9  Levels^  Pevevfty* 
ve  ed  and  carefully  aired:  When  Hillings;  every  one  of  which, 
they  are  come  up  and  rife  to  do-  b' hides  its  Hiinlreds,  has  a  Caftk, 


we,- ,  they  mu  ft  in  Much,  or  April 
be  often  and  well  w«r  ered :  Their 


River  *ii.i  Forcft  belonging  to  it: 
Thefe  parrs  in  other  Court. ies,  are 


Heaves  once  nipt  by  the  Frofi ,  called  Jitpws,i9  Lathes^  or  o/Apeu 
( which  (heir  brown  colour  fhewsj 
«Ul  loon  d  e  to  the  Root,  and 
that  perifh  toaj  but  c -.vering,  and 
d illy  watering  will  reflate  them; 

They  may  lc  let,  for  the  better 
cncrcufe  of  their  Roofs,  in  fuch  an 
Esrcii  as  has  been  made  by  Png 

lying  of  old  Thatch,  or  Straw,  but  p  ency  about  the  Roots  o 


yet  wi  h  other  Earth  prepared  for 
them  above  :qJ  below  it. 

R  A  P  E  ;  by  this  name  rh- 
Wood,  or  Stalks  of  the  ciuflers  oi 
Crapes  are  called,  when  they  have 
b;tn  dr.cd  ani  freed  from  the 
Crapes;  and  the  Faroe  are  ufed  ii. 
making  Vinegar,  winch  a  lore  heat 
arci  Four  the  Wine;  But  this  rapt 
H  fir  ft  it  Fcif  put  into  a  place  to 
lour  before  it  is  call  into  the  Vine- 
gar-Vtffd;  to  which  end,  a>  f.o. 

kL  fep- rated  from  its  Gra.  e  } 
prdtntiy  alter  Vintage,  it  i,  care* 
Vdiy  put  up  in  Barrels,  lejf  it  rake 
A:r,  oti  er wife  it  would  heat  it  Fcif 


R  APE-SEED  ;  fee  Cole-Seed, 
R  A  P  E-W  I  N  It,  a  fort  of  fin  ill 
Wine,  made  chiefly  otRapeor  ftalks 
l  Tie  Grapes. 

R.ASBER.H  IES ;  are  raifed  by 
Suckers,  of  which  you  may  have 

,wj  _  __L  .  "  old 

Frees ; 


Fulfer  rp,£  many  Suckers  to 
grow  about  them  after  they  have 
grown  for  loins  Years •  neither  fee 
the  tops  be  cut  to  a  round  Bulb, 
as  fame  ignorantly  have  doney 
whereby  they  grow  Fj  thick,  that 
they  neither  be,r  nor  ripen  their 
Fruit,  fo  well  as  if  they  grew  call¬ 
er  and  thinner  :  I  here  are  three 
t  * 

forts  of  this  Berry9  the  common 
wild  one,  the  large,  r.  cl,  Gulden- 
R  »sbcrry t  which  is  one  of  the  molt 
pi  afa'nt  of  Fruits,  uCtful  in  the 
Concivatory,  as  aifo  for  its  deii- 
wioiis  juice;  and  the  White,  which 
is  but  little  Inferior  to  the  red 
be  Ipot.ed:  There  is  no  other  I  kit ;  The  Juice  of  them  beirg  ex- 
way  of  keepirg  R j/k,  that  lias  been  | traded  and  preferred,  wdl  ferve  to 

,i  dc  ii- 

cate  vrcin  stick  Guft, 


S  of  keeping  Ripr9  that  lias  been  j traded  and  preferred,  will  fc 
u/d  already,  thm  to  drown  it,  that  j  tinge  any  other  Liquor  w.ch  it 
is,  to  fill  the  Vdlel,  wherein  it 
is  concairfd  with  Wine,  or  Vine¬ 
gar. 


RASBERRY-WINE ;  to  every 
Quart  of  Rasberrics  put  ore  pound. 


Rape  will  ferve  a  Year  more  or!  of  Sugar*  and  let  them  ft  a  a  a  two 
RFs,  provided  care  be  taken  to  eleir  Days  11.1  an  earthen  Pot,  efeen  Itir- 
ofi  eve  y  Morning  with  a  piece  ot  ring  and  h Hiding  churn  3  then  flip 
Lmocc-Jioih,  the  GrcaPe  that  is  ou  them  into  a  Woollen  bag,  and 
the  fme,  of  the  Vefi.i,  and  with  a  hang  than  fo  rhat  the  Liquor  any 


little  Broom,  that  Wuich  fwinaj  on 
the  top  of  t  ,e  Liquor  .*  The  Rape 
may  be  freed  From  its  Greafe  wi.h 
Water,  by  rubbing  it  between  one’s 
l'iaudi. 


drop  into  a  Milk-pai 


T 

or  the  i.ke 

Veffci,  tor  'twenty  four  Homs  or 
more;  Afterwards  the  Liquor  is 
to  be  put  into  a  Steen  with  a  Fau¬ 
cet  in  it,  where  it’s  fc;  to  woik, 
K  k  it  3  a  ou 


RAT 


RAT 


gncf  at  a  Week’s  end,  or  Cboner, 
take  eff  the  Scum:  if  if  he  any 
thing  fine,  bottle  it  up,  and  at  s- 
nothcr  Week’s  end,  let  it  he  fhift- 
ed  into  frtfh  Bottler,  re'erviog 
the  ferdiegs  in  the  bottom  ot  thr 
Bottles ;  which  may  be  afeerwareb 
f  ut  together  into  a  Bottle  by  it 
if*  and  the  Bottles,  in  this 
manner,  are  to  be  fhihed  twice, 
or  thrice,  as  long  as  there  is  any 
fett’ement  found  in  them.  Another 
Method  there  is  to  take  Rasberrits 


that  are  pick’d  and-  bruis’d,  and  to 
add  the  like  quantity  of  White- 
Wine,  and  fo  be  kz  to  hand  to¬ 
gether  two,  or  three  Days  cloff- 
covered  and  ifiu  red  once  a  Day  ; 
then  fit  rain  the  Liqtit  r,  put  it  if  to 
a  Pipkin  with  a  Faucet,  or  little 
Veiled  with  feme  Sugar,  and  in 
four,  or  five  Days  it  may  be  drawn 
off  into  Bottles. 


ral  ways,  i.  By  ir.jfufing  Apricock* 
cut  into  pieces  in  Braody  lor  a 
I5ay  or  two,  then  p  a  fling  it  thro 
a  Framing-Bag,  and  putting  In  the 
iifuai  Ingredients,  2.  I  he  Apri- 
cocks  may  bs  boil’d  in  White" wine 
ar.d  by  chat  rnears  more  ea'fiiy 
Uarifykl  •  adding  an  equal  quantity 
of  Braotiy,  and  a  quarter  of  a 


pound  of  Sugar  to  every  quart  ; 
with  Cinnamon ,  Owes,  Mace  a  no 
the  kernels  of  the  yCrhecLr.  After 


all  the  ingredients  have  hUua’o 
fight  or  ten  days,  the  Liquor  is 


to  be  drained  again,  a?  d  put  in¬ 
to  Bowls  lt  fiitcncDj  and  io  kept 
for  life. 


R/-YTAFIAZ  rf  Cherries,  i  this 
prepare!;  Haying  bruised  twenty 
pound  ot  Cu>ries^  put  them  into 
sn  earthen  Pot,  r  rather  itco  a 
wooden  Cask,  in  which  Brandy  l  a 
been  kept  for  fotre  cjm  :  Then 
non  the  kernels  of  your  Cberr.es, 
and  three  pounds  of  Strawberries 
1‘ipewue  bruiicdj  with  five  pounds 

■» 


of  Sugar,  three  penny-worth  of 
Cinnamon,  a  fmall  handful  of  whole 
white  Pepper,  fome  Nutmegs,  twen¬ 
ty  Cloves,  and  ten  quarts  of  g<'od 
Brandy:  Leave  your  Velfel  open 
ten  or  twelve  days;  then  Bop  it 
doFj  and  let  it  Band  by  two 
Months  before  you  tap  it.  To 
give  your  A atajias  the  Lent  of 
Rasberrits  and  Strawberries,  ionie 
of  them  may  be  fterp;  a  part  in 
Brand),  with  Sugar  and  C  no  a  mm  , 
or  el fe  the  juice  of  thofe  Fruits 
may  be  us’d  lor  that  purpofc;  For 
the  better  colouring  of  ih*  flame, 
the  juice  of  Mulberries  is  hkewile 
to  be  mingled  with  Brandy,  and 
clarifi  ‘d  by  pafiing  it  thro’  the 
slraii.ing-bag,  as  well  as  thofe  of 
Sir 4m berries  and  Rasbtrrits  :  The 
Mulberries  do  {e,vc  to  give  it  a 
Body,  and  make  a  very  delicious 
Liquor,  when  mfts’d  with  the  other 
Ingreciests. 

i.  o  RATTLE,  to  make  a  Noi"cs 
to  cold  at,  to  quarrel  with;  Among 
Hunters ,  a  Goat  is  laid  to  Sunk, 
that  cries  or  maxes  a  node  thro5  ddne 
of  Copulation. 

RAIL  LING  in  tie  Sbeatb  ,  a 
Term  us’d  with  relpTt  to  an  Hoife, 
when  he  makes  a  nuiic  ia  the  skinny 
put  of  his  Yam:. 

RaTS  and  RATS-BANL.  bee 
M/Ve. 

RAIS- TAILS,  a  nieft  venomous 
Diieaie  in  Hones,  not  unlike  tuc 
Scratches ,  proceeding  iomctih.es 
from  too  much  rdt,  and  the  Keep¬ 
er’s  negligence  in  her  rubbing  and 
s. effing  him  will;  alio  by  juaiea 
of  good  keeping  without  Lxcicne, 
che  Blood  conupting  in  his  Body, 
1  alls  down  into  hi*  Legs,  whieft 
caule,  the  Diltempcr.  Thcle  tKai*muus 
come  upon  the  ILck  fiaews,  and 
<t  e  knuwn  by  the  Fare  being  wiih- 
ouc  iiaii,  hum  two  or  thice  Tic- 
gers'breauth  below  the  Ham,  toi 
the  very  Paftun-joynt:  they  are: 
ionu times  dry  and  iometimes  moilt,. 


1 


RAY 


R  E  C 


i  but  always  accompany’d  with  Crufts]  Year,  unlefs  thicken’d  by  the  other.* 
i  and  hard  Calloficiesl,  more  railed  jj  Four  Acres  thus  fown,  have  yielded 
thin  the  reft  of  the  Leg  •  when  |  twenty  Quarters  of  Seed,  and  four- 
moift,  they  fend  forth  a  (harp  Hu-  j  teen  Load  of  Fodder,  befides  the 
1  monr.  Coach  Horfes  of  a  large  Spring  and  Autumn  feeding  , 
hze,  that  have  their  Legs  charged  J  wherein  fix,  or  eight  Kine  ufually 
with  Flefh,  Hair.  <foc.  full  of  bad  Graz’d. 


Humours,  are  inoft  fuhj  ft  to  this 
and  fnch  like  Infirmities,  which  fel- 
d  m  happ  n  to  middle-fiz’d  Horfes- 
For  the  Cure,  ride  your  Horfe  t  il 
he  be  warm,  which  will  make  the 
Veins  fweli  and  appear  better; 
then  blood  him  well  on  the  Fet* 
I  ck-veins,  on  both  fides  ,•  and  next 
day  wafh  the  Sores  with  warm  W?- 
ter  ;  that  done,  clip  away  all  the 
Kasr  thereabouts,  and  anoint  the 
grieved  Part  with  cc  Ointment  made 
*’  ,°f  green  Copptrn  and  Verdegreaft 
*'  °f  eacd  two  ounces,  and  four 
£C  ounces  cf  common  Honey*  beat 
<€  E  h  e  C typer  a  s  and  Vc  rdegreafe  ve  i  y 

•  final],  and  fo  work  than  with 

*  Qe  Boiey  to  a  due  confidence, 
“  in  order  to  make  life  of  ibis 
1  Oiotfivent  1 11  the  Sore  be  heai*d, 

RAVE  N,  Swe  Oo^-'f. 

To  R  A  Y,  S  e  To 

RAY-GRASS,  with  this  Plant 
Husbandmen  improve  any  Coin, 
S  ur,  Clayey,  Weeping  Ground  ; 
the  fame  is  alro  good"  far  drier 
IT -land  Grtuad?,  ef  ccially  ftony, 
i yh  5  or  fandy  Land*,  that  ar 
u  ;fic  tor  St,  foin  .*  it’s  pref.rred 
before  Hi  other  Grafts,  as  taking, 
in  all  lores  ot  poor  Land,  du 
ting  the  Summer*®  Drought,  an 
being  the  earheft  Grafs  in  the 
Spring,  which  cannot  at  that,  time 
br  caliiy  over-lloaed;  tor  being 
kept  down,  it  becomes  the  pwee- 
ter,  and  Cat  fie  home  times  leave  it 
for  Meadow-hay  .*  ’i  is  the  beft 
hi  .y  for  Horde*,  and  has  wrought 
great  Cures  upon  unfound  She  p  • 
the  fore  ft  way  is  to  fow  oa  a  fta- 
tute* Acre,  three  bufheis  of  it  rniixt 
with  Nonesuch  cr  Clover ,  becaufe  it's 
of  ic  (elf  a  thin  ipiry  Grafs,  and 
wij  nut  be  of  any  bulk  the  fit  ft 


R  S-  AFFO  RES  I  ED,  is  where  a 
Foreft  has  been  diiaifhrefted,  and 
again  made  Foreft;  as  the  Foreft 
of  Van  was  by  an  Aft  of  f  Pa  ill- 
amcot  in  the  twentieth  of  K.  Char  hr 

If. 

To  R  E  A  R,  to  raife  or  fet  up 
*n  end,  to  train  or  bring  up  a 
Child. ' 

REARING  an  end,  (in  Borfe- 
manfbip)  is  when  a  liorfe  riles 
fo  h  gh  before,  as  to  endanger  his 
com  in?  ov*r  upon  his  Ilderj  in 
chat  Cafe,  you  muft  give,  him 
the  Biidk,  and  leaning  forward 
with  your  whole  Weight,  give 
him  both  your  epuir,  as  he  is  rail¬ 
ing  down,  but  fpur  him  Erne  a? 
ic  is  rising;  for  that  may  caufehim 
o  come  over  upon  you. 

To  REBA  I  E  ,  io  channel  or 
chamfer,  to  blunt,  to  check  .*  A- 
moiig  hunk inu9  to  abate  or  ailo^r 
whit  the  Interdl  of  any  Sum  of 
Money  comes  to,  for  the  time 
that  ic  is  paid  bfto.e  is  becomes 
due. 

To  RSCHASE,  "(among  Bl.  pa¬ 
irs  )  to  make  homewards,  to  drive 
bsck  cowards  the  Rftce ,  where 
the  Game  was  fir  ft  jpwzcd  or 
flirted. 

RuCHEaT  ,  a  certain  LefTcn 
which  Hunijmia  wind  upon  the 
Horn,  when  the -.Hounds  have  loft 
ci  eir  Game,  to  call  than  back  irom 
purfuins?  a  mounter -Lent. 

To  RECLAIM,  to  recall  or  turn 
back  B  om  ill  Gcurfes ;  to  take  up 
and  leave  one’s  Vices*  In  Talcon* 
O',  a  Partridge  is  properly  said  to 
Reclaim ,  when  (he  calls  back  her 
)  oung  Ones;  sod  to  reclaim  a 
is  to  tame  or  make  her  gentle  ana 

familiar. 


K  k  k  4 
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RED 


RED 


RED-HONEY. CHARGE ;  See 
Boney-cbirge%  red . 

Red- OATS  :  In  S t rtf} )rd fair e 
and  slmoil  all  the  Northern  Parts, 
there  is  a  fort  of  Red  or  Naked 
Oatt,  extraordinary  good  for  Oat¬ 
meal,  becaufe  the  Kernel  thra flies 
cur  of  the  Hall,  without  drying  or 
carrying  it  to  the  Mill,  and  the 
Husbandmen  order  thefe  U*ts  as  they 
do  Barley. 

To  RED  R  E  S  S,  to  fft  to  right.* 
again  ;  to  reform  Abufes,  to  remove 
Grievance,  Among  Hunter  s3  to  re- 
dn/s  a  Sttg,  is  to  put  him  off  his 
Changes, 

RED-SHANK,  a  Bird  that  has  red 
Teggs  and  Feet. 

RED- START,  another  Bird  f 
Call’d  from  its  Red  Tail  ;  the 
Word  Stert  in  Sacem  Bgni'ying  a 
Tail.  This  Bird  is  of  a  very  dog¬ 
ged  and  fullen  Temper  ;  for  if  ra- 
ken  Cdd,  and  not  cut-  of  the  Neil, 
he  is  very  Ivrd  to  be  tamed,  and 


when  ffe  is  building,  fhe  will  for- 
fake  it  j  and  if  you  couch  an  Egg, 
fhe  never  comes  to  her  Neff  more  ; 
for  you  can  very  hardly  go  to  it 
but  lhc*j,l  immediately  fpy  you  ,• 
and  if  fhc  chance  to  have  young 
Oner,  fhe  will  either  ftarve  them, 
or  break  cheir  Necks,  by  throw¬ 
ing  them  over  the  Neff ;  but  if 
you  bring  them  up  young,  they  al¬ 
ter  their  Natures  and  become 
ame  and  pleafant  to  their  Keep¬ 
er  ;  they  muff  be  taken  out  of 
the  Neff  about  ten  days  Old  ; 
for  if  they  be  left  there  too  long, 
they  arc  apt  to  learn  feme  of  the 
old  Birds  Temper,  and  be  very 
fullen,  R ed- (tans  are  fed  with 
Sheep's  Heart  and  Eg?,  chupp  d 
$  n  J  in  meed  -  vet  y  fmaii,  and  gi  vc  n 
ac  the  end  of  a  flick,  when  they 
open  their  Mouths,  about  che  quan¬ 
tity  of  three  white  Pcafe ;  for  if 
you  clog  their  Stomachs  too  much, 
they’ll  presently  caff  their  Meat, 


will  be  fo  vexed  fometi  Ties  as  ie| end  die  in  a  (hurt  time.  When  you 
hardly  credible.*  Tis  a  forc-rEn-j perceive  them  to  eat  off  the  Meat 


oer  of  che  Nightingale,  and  conus 
four,  or  five  times  before  he  is 
generally  heard,  being  of  a  cheer¬ 
ful  Spirit  abroad  ,  and  ha  ing  » 
very  pretty  melodious  kind  o' 
Whiffling  Song.*  The  Cock  i 
very  Tir,  beautifully- Coloured,  and 
exceeding  pi,  slant  to  the  Eye  : 
They  breed  three  times  a  Year, 
the  latter  end  \A  Aprils  k 
fend  toward,  tb=  latter  end 


trom  che  ftick ,  Cage  them  up, 
putting  their  Meat  into  a  Pan, 
and  about  the  fides  of  the  Cages  -y 


oot  ceahng  tho*  they  teed  them¬ 


ed  June ;  this  being  their  ordi 


nary  Coarff,  tmlcfs  Pome  body 
lp  il,  or  touch  their  £|gs,  and 
tnen  they  may  covm  fooocr,  or 


fdven,  to  give  them  three,  or  four 
times  a  day  s  bit  or  two  ^  lor 
they  will  hardly  eat  their  till  for 
lb  long  time,  time  they  begin  to 
eed  atone.  But  when  you  have 
accufioflFied  your  Bird  to  eat  live, 
or  fix  days  without  {ceding,  give 
him  feme  Palis,  and  you'll  n.  d 
him  delight  very  much  therein  - 
He  may  be  kept  in  what  Case 
you  pieale,  only  let  him  be  warm 


later.*  They  ufualiy  builetin  nolet  |  in  the  Winter,  and  he’ll  ling  iq 


of  hollow  lice?,  or  under  Houle*  ■  the  Night  as  well  as '-by  Day, 


Tves,  and  make  their  Neffs  with  i  R  E  D  S  T  R  E  A  K,an  Apple,  that 
all  ions  of  things,  inch  as  dry  above  all  Cider-Bruits,  has  ob.amed 
Grafs,  (mail  Roots  of  Herbs  sue;  che  Preference,  bur  a  kind  of  VViid- 
Leaves,  Htrfe-hair  and  ,  Wool!,  loch  I  mg,  and  it  kept  long,  yet  never 


as  the  place  affords  them,  it  ss 
one  of  the  fhieft  of  all  Bird' ;  for 
if  Hie  perceive  you  eo  mind  her 


p leafing  to  the  Palate  :  There  arc 
isverai  forts  thereof,  the  cummer 
and  the  Winter,  the  Yellow  and 

che 


REE 

the  Red 5  and  the  more  Green  Red- 
jireak ;  others  have  red  Veins  run 
ning  through  the  whole  body  of  the 
Fruit,  which  are  thought  to  give 
the  Cider  made  of  if,  the  richett 
Tiacluafe  ;  if  they  be  kept  till  mel¬ 
low,  the  Cider,  at  firff,  is  very  Luf- 
dous  ;  but  if  ground  more  early, 
then  ’tis  more  racy. 

RED-W  AT  £Rs.is  that  which 
ifiues  from  any  Wound  ,  Sore  ,  or 
Ulcer  in  a  H,ne,  which ,  fo  long 
os  it  remains  in  ,  does  to  poifon 
them,  that  they  are  not  to  be  heal¬ 
ed  till  it  get  out:  To  Cure  it 
take  the  Root  of  the  Herb  called 
Gdod  I\j»g  Hittry ;  or  All  good t  boil 
it  in  in  Water  and  give  it  your 
fCrE;  otherwife  Muftardyepd  beat 
a  handful  given  him  in  iVhitt' 
whu-sintgdr,  two,  or  three  times 
together  one  alter  another,  is  pro- 
per  for  him  ?  but  ycu  mu  If  keep 
his  Beily  rubbed  with  a  long  Rick 
by  two  Men,  o.ie  taking  one  end 
of  it,  and  another  the  other  end. 

- — —  — _  f li  s  is  aifo  a  Diflcm- 

per  m  Sheep  which  is  Cured  by 
letting  them  blood  in  the  Foot, 
betwixt  the  two  Claws, and  applying 
to  the  fore  place;  liue  and  IVorm- 
mod  broiled  with  Bay-kit. 

Fo  REE  or  RAY,  ( Cmntr)~v>Qrd) 
to  handle  Con  in  a  Sieve,-  fo  a% 
the  Chilly  or  light,  r  part  may  ga¬ 
ther  to  one  !  lace. 

REED  INDIAN  FLOWERING, 
Vani  Indian  ;  has  fair  large  green 
Leaves,  coin  lag  lrom  the  Joynts  of 
the  Stalks,  which  b;ar  divers  Fiow- 
-rs  at  cop,  like  the  Coin-flag,  of 
i  bright  Cn m inn  $  being  lucceeded 
>V  three  !  qua  re  Heads  ,  con  aining 
>eeds  which  are  round  and  black  : 
it  has  a  white  tuberous  Root,  vdierc- 
>y  it  is  aptly  inertafed  j  this  and 
mother  lore  with  yellow  Flowers, 
md  reddifli  Spots,  muft  be  let  in 
arge  Boxes  in  good  Earth,  often 
Ve  ered,  and  Houfed  io  Winter, 
or  one  Night’s  Froil  deftroys 
hem. 


REF 

REEK,  See  Kick. 

To  REFINE,  co  pirge  or 
purify,  cfpec tally  Metals  by  melting, 
or  Liquors  by  drawing  them  oif 
the  Lees. 

REFINING;  this  Art  con- 

I  fills  io  the  reparation  of  ail  other 
Bodies  from  Gold  and  Silver,  which 
is  performed  four  ways,  vh.  By 
Parting,  by  the  Left,  by  the  Al¬ 
mond-Furnace,  or  Sweep,  and  by 

I  Mercury. 

1.  Ksrtivg%  is  done  with  A([ua» 
fonts ,  which  the  Refiners  make  of 
Stlt-Hetar,  with  DinigjA^  Vitriol , 
two  Pou a  s,  and  whicli  they  broils 
|  well,  and  mix  in  a  xMcrtar,  and 
then  put  into  a  long  Neck  ,  an 
Earthen  Vdld  fo  named  from  the 
Form  thereof.-  Then  lix  or  eight 
of  diefe  loflg-Necks  thus  filled,  arc 
placed  on  each  fide  of  their  Furnace, 

| one  Range  being  built  will  Iron- 
■bam,  of  the  Form  of  a  PxraboU^ 
[at  about  nine  Inches  diftant  one 
1  Rom  another,  sad  doled  at  the  iidcs 
with  Brick  5  the  upper  Arches  are 
left  open  to  put  in  and  take  out 
the  Pots ;  and  over  the  Did  Arches 
they  lay  lac^e  Barrs  o t  Iron,  and 
then  co  er  all  the  top  tA'  the  Fur¬ 
nace  with  Loam,  the  Body  of  each 
long-Neck  lying  naked  to  the  Flic 
the  Neck  outward,  to  which  the 
Receivers,  whether  of  Gla(s,or  Ger- 
mm  pots,  are  well  luted  ;  but  take 
notice- if  the  Vitriol  be  nut  Daw* 
wh.ch  is  made  with  Clipper  • 
but  Englijb  made  of  old  «  iron 
the  Water  will  be  weaker,  and  mane 
a  dirty  colour’d  Verdittr,  and  whol¬ 
ly  Ipjii  it;  betides  the  Silver  will 
not  gather  Io  well  to  the  Copper 
after  difio  union,  and  thereby  oe- 
comes  biack.-  i  he  Lute  is  made 
of  good  Loam5  fome  Horlc-dung, 
and  a  little  CAcoihsr9  ibo’  the  two 
former  do  well  ;  the  Lining  being 
throughly  labor:  ed  and  applied  ; 
They  make  a  gentle  Charcoal -fire 
under  the  Pots,  for  three  hours, and 
then  cncreafe  it  for  three  hours* 

Y  mjiC 


REF 


REF 


rmre;  about  the  ffventh  hour  they! 
make  a  vehement  hoc  Fire  for  four 
Hours,  andcaflin,  at  laflt,  well  dri¬ 
ed  Brtjcti  of  the  length  of  the 
Furnace  ,  the  fame  of  which  fir- 
rounds  aft  the  Pots,  and  finifhes 
their  Wo  k:  Next  Morning  they 
carefu  ’y  fenarate  the  Receivers  from 
the  long-Nccks,  ufually  perform  ng 
ths  Work  once  in  twenty  tour  hours, 
and  fometimes  twice. 

Some  Rtjivtrs  diftil  a  hundred 
Pounds  of  cue  Material*  put  into  a 
Oft  Iron  pot,  which  is  the  befi 
Method,  especially  being  perform’d 
after  ems  laceft  Invention,  vi?  build 
a  Furnace  two  Yards  high,  <  r  more, 
arid  at  the  top  place  in  the  Iron- 
pot  ;  to  which  fit  a  head  ofFartb, 
Iske  the  head  of  a  large 'DiHiflato 
jy  for  Ckymieal  Oils,  which  mufi 
have  a  large  Belly,  branching  itfelf 
about  eight  Inches  from  the  Iron- 
pot,  in:o  thrre  Branches,  one  where¬ 
of  in  tbs  midfh, comes  hired !v  (Is  sight 
forwards,  two  otbtr  late  a  on.  s  ob¬ 
liquely  ;  all  wr»ich  Br  rubes  air 
four,  or  five  Inches  hollow  in  Di- 
i- me  ter,  and  five  or  fix  long:  lc 
thc.'c  Branches  are  ikted  gia  s*Bo 
dies,  im  row  and  billow  at  •  both 
fan,  F.rgc  and  glob  ms  in  the  m  i  d  ft : 
t  e  e  IT: lilt  be  very  well  luted  on 
vvn  Cci  otbur,  Rr-gf,  i  lower,  a  nr. 
whit' s  of  Bggs  :  1  o  ill's  fii ft  t-kft 
body  are  luted  on  other  GlalF  s*  of 
tr.c  lame  figure,  Siz  ,  and  order, 
light  aike  n  ah,  till  they  come 
to  the  Receivers*  which  is  an  cr- 
(.inary  gR  on-GlaU  ;  now  ad  thtfe. 
rows  ot  Glafies  lye  on  Boards,  bhc.i 
virig  from  the  Head  to  the  R  cei 
ver  .*  1  he  two  upp:r  Receivers  5 

or  g!a  s-liodics  r  eed  exen  ding  good 
listing,  but  fuF  the  red  ciO  nay 
lu:e  w  ll  ferve  :  FI  he  Ccnvcimn 
cy  thcrcot  is,  tint  a  iitcx  F5re,and 
that  ot  Nw-CeJUc. Coals,  will  leive 
befides  you  favc  a  lang-Neck  tor 
each  five  Bounds  of  Material*,  and 
you  need  never  break  ,  or  induce 


any  of  the  Receivers,  but  the  low- 
ermoft. 

The  Aqua  fortis  being  Diftilled 
off,  is  put  into  a  large  earthen 
Pot,  and  there  is  added  of  fine  Sil¬ 
ver,  one  or  two  penny* weightf  which 
is  called  Fix*$)  to  every  Pound  of 
Aqui’fortisy  which  within  four  hours 
will  purge  it  from  all  Dirt  andlm« 
purity,  and  make  it  fit  for  Parting, 
which  is  done  in  this  manner. 
— — — -  If  their  Silver  Gilt  be 
fine  enough  for  Wire,  chey  only 
melt  it  in  a  Wind-furnace,  andcait 
it  incited  into  a  large  Tub  of 
Water,  th*t  they  may  have  it  in 
final!  pi  ces  $  hut  if  ic  be  but  Stan¬ 
dard,  they  fie  ft  fine  it  on  the  Tell; 
chele  frnsil  pieces  taken  tram  the 
Water,  being  well  dried,  are  put 
into  a  Gla  s,  rapt  r-falh ion,  a  Foot 
high,  and  feven  Inches  at  the  bot* 
urn,  and  then  the  GlafRs  are  char¬ 
ged  with  Aqua  -  fortis  about  two 
thirds  of  k,  and  fet  in  a  range  ot 
Iron  covered  two  laches  deep  with 
Sand,  and  a  gentle  Charcoal-Fire 
made  underneath  ;  but  i  n  Co  fc  (mail 
hubbies  arile,  as  they  Ron  will,  and 
cne  Water  aifo  run  over,  take  off 
the  GiaiTes,  and  held  them,  till 
it  grows  cool :  or  die  put  fome  of 
it  into  another  Veiled  .*  Ir  Lead  be 
m  xt '  there  with,  they  cannot  keep 
it  from  runoii.g ;  but  when  the 
Water  is  once  quitted  from  this 
Lbuhkion,  it  will  file  no  more  : 
They  cuinmoiy  let  it  ibnd  a  Night 
on  the  Iron  Range,  with  a  gentle 
heat  under  it,  and  ia  the  Morning 
foftly  pour  oil' the  Water  impreg¬ 
nated  with  ail  the  hiiver ;  ait  the 
Gold  4 mg  like  black  Dirt  at  the 
I  b.R.on;s  .which  be  ng  walked  our, 
i3  put  into  lmail  Baiting  -  gfiiles, 
j  siKi  let  over  the  Sand  with  fa.i 
;  Conduit  *  Wet  ex,  for  ?n  hour,  and 
1  then  the  Water  poured  oft  j  tins 
is  repeated  five  or  fix  rimes,  tc 
i  fc  pa  rate  the  Salt  Com  the  Gold 
twuich  is  rrow  fit  to  be  melted  am 

call 
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caft  into  an  Ingot  .*  To  regain  I 
the  Silver,  they  have  large  round 
Walking-bowls,  lined  within  with 
melted  Rofin,  covered  with  C  opper 
Plates  ten  Inches  Song,  fix  wide,, 
and  half  an  Inch  or  more  thick,! 
into  which  Bowls  they  pour  good! 
ftore  of  Water  •  aa;i  then  the 
Silver- Water,  which  works  on  the 
fofeer  Metal  of  Copper  ,  leaves  all 
the  Silver  in  tnoft  fine  Sand  at  the 
bottom,  and  tides  of  the  Bow’, and 
Plates  of  Copper  ;  which  being  taken 
out,  is  w  *  fried,  dried,  and  melted 
for  any  ufe. 

For  the  making  cf  perdue?,  *tis 
dorc  with  Copper -water  poured 
off  from  the  Silver,  aid  W  hiting 
in  rhis  manner;  they  put  into  a 
i  ub  a  hundred  Pourim weight  of 
Whi.ing,  and  th  re  upon  pour  the 
Copper. water,  and  ftir  them  roge 
tder,  every  Day,  for  fume  Hours  • 
and  when  the  Water  gyows  pale, 
they  take  it  out,  a  ad  .let  it  by 
tor  farther  iffe,  and  pour  on  m  me 
of  tin  green  Ware",  and  fo  con¬ 
tinue  till  the  Per  alter  be  mule, 
wh'ch  being  taken  our,  is  laid  on 
large  pieces  of  Chalk  in  the  Sun, 
t;li'  ic  dry  for  the  Market  ;  the 
Water  meat  on'd  to  be  taken  from 
the  pt'd^ter,  ft,  pat  into  a  Copper 
and  boih  d  ,  till  it  c>me  to  the 
thick  nc  i  of  Wnter-gruel,  now  prim 
cipiil/  connfting  of  Suit-Tear  re¬ 
duc'd;  (moft  ot  the  Spirit  oi  Vitriol 
be;hg  gone  with  ti  e  Copper  into 
the  perdner )  a  dilbiul  wnereof  be 
ing  put  into  the  other  Materials, 
lor  Aqua-f.rtify  is  re-diftilled,  and 
£nd  taakea  a  ooubk  Water,  almolt 
Twice  as  good  as  that  without 
it  ,  and  lo.d  'or  near  a  double 
Brice. 

2.  The  TV/I  is  the  fecond  way 
of  Refilling,  and  th.s  feparates  ad 
Metals  from  Silver  except  Gold, 
becaufc  they  fwim  over  it,  when 
ail  meted  together;  ftis  made  thus 
They  have  an  Iron-Mould,  oval, 
and  two  Inch.*  deep;  at  the  bat- 
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com  of  which  there  are  three  Ar~ 
chss  of  Iron  fet  at  an  equal  di- 
ftance,two  Fingers  wide  ;  if  the  great 
Diameter  of  it  be  fourteen  inches 
long,  and  fo  proportionably  in  great¬ 
er  or  leffer  Tafts ;  This  Cavity  they 
fill  with  fine  Powder  of  Bons-albes* 
moiften’d  with  Lie  made  of  Soap, 
afhes ;  and  fomc  ure  Cakes  of  Pec. 
allies,  or  other  Afhes  well  cleanfed, 
and  fo  preffed  together  with  a  Mul¬ 
ler,  that  it  becomes  very  clofe  and 
jfmooth  at  the  nop,  I here  is  a 
Cavity  left  a^Ove  in  the  mid  ft 
of  it,  to  coctaia  the  melted  S  Iver; 

and  this  Cavity  is  made  of  the 
•> 

grea tcfl  io  the  middle ;  for  the  Bone- 
afhes  come  up  pare’ftd  to  the  Cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  Mould  ,  only  a 
fmall  Channel  m  that  end;  which 
is  mo  ft  remote  from  the  bluff,  for 
the  running  off  of  the  bafer Metals: 
aid  fo  nude  bending  downwards 
to  the  Center  of  the  Tftl,  where 
Tis  not  a -O'-'c  half  an  Inch  deep; 
then  the  Tift  is  fet  annealing  tor 
twenty  four  hours,  and  ufed  thus  ; 
Tis.  fet  in  a  Chimny  a  yard  high, 
parade)  almolt  to  the  Note  or  a 
great  pair  of  Bellows,  and  then  the 
Silver  put  in  it;  which  being  co¬ 
vered  over  with  Billers  ot  barked 
O  k,  the  blaft  begins  aud  continues 
all  the  while  ftrongly  :  Tne  Lead 
purifi.d  from  all  Silver,  wh.ch  they 
cTl  the  Soft's  of  Metals ,  fir  ft  put 
in,  melts  down  with  ?hc  Silver  and 
then  the  Lead  and  Copper  (wlni 
at  the  top,  and  run  over  the  TJi ; 
efte  motion  whereof  the  Tiner  helps 
with  a  long  Rod  ot  Iron  drawn 
along  the  Suciace  of  die  Silver  to- 
waidi  the  foremcmioo’d  (lit  ;  often 
fin  ring  aft  the  Metals,  that  the 
impu  er  may  the  better  r.te,  and 
oy  continuing  this  Courle, reparation 
»s  made-in  two  or  tiuee  hours  .* 
The  grea;e.ft  part  of  the  Lead  flies 
away  jti  S.noak ;  if  che  Lead  be 
gone  before  all  the  Copper,  Twill 
rife  in  (mall  red  Sisry  hubblesjand 
then  they  fay  Its  Metal  dftvts  , 

,  ’  ant! 
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and  muff  add  more  Lead ;  the 
force  cf  she  blaft  drives  the  high¬ 
er  Metals  to  the  lower  fide  of  the 
and  helps  the  running  over  : 
When  the  Silver  is  fully  fined,  it 
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and  two  chick*  made  of  Brick,  hav¬ 
ing  an  hole  in  the  middle  of  the 
cop,  dght  Inches  over,  growing  nar¬ 
rower  cowards  the  bottom  of  it , 
where*  oa  the  fere-part,  it  ends  in 


looks  like  moft  pure  Qukk-filvcrJa  I  mall  Point,  encomia  ifed  with  4 

,  1  |  «  |  •  /-i  /*  *  ’  )  r"  w  t  l 
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and  then  they  take  off  their  Sag 
and  let  it  c<  ol  ;  In  the  coding, 
the  Sdver  will  frequently  from  the 
.middle  fpring  up  in  fmail  Rays  and 
fall  down  again  ;  but  if  more  Sil¬ 
ver  be  pin  inro  that  which  is  me 
ted,  ’twill  fpring  into  the  lie  : 
As  fdi  n  M  the  Silver  will  hold  tc- 
ge,t!u  r,  they  take  it  out  of  t lie  1ft 
and  heat  it  cm  an  Anvil  into  a 
round  Figure  for  the  Melting-pot  $ 
which  being  fee  in  a  Wind-furnace, 
furrounded  with  Coah,  an  1  cov  red 
with  an  Iron-Cap,  that  so  Charcoal 
fall  into  it,  is  thin  melted  ;  but 
if  any  Drefs,  or  Filth  be  in  the 
Melting-pot,  th r  y  throw  in  force 
Tiffed,  width  gathers  the  Drofs 
together,  that  it  may  be  feparated 
from  it.  Ihefe  Melting-pots  are 
never  burnt  but  only  dried  #  and 
will  laft  a  whole  day  if  they  be 
Dor  i inhered  to.  coul  ;  but  si 
rhey  once  ccol  ,  they  infallibly 
crack. 

3«  The  Almond-furnace  or  S&een 
wherein  are  fcpajrated  all  Sorts  o'i 
Metals  from  Cinders,  part',  of  Mel¬ 
ting-Pots,  Tcfts,  Bncks,  and  all  o“ 
ther  harder  Bodies,  wlsich  muff 
be  tii  ft  beaten  into  Until  pieces  with 
a  Hammer,  and  an  Iron-phre,  am 
RT  one  Mans  Work:  Bur  fo 
thofe  that  ft. ck  only  fapeiCicialiv 
co  their  Silver  they  wafh  off  t  uf. 
they  have  a  Wooden  round  in- 
liniment  two  Foot  wide,  fomewhar 
huilow  in  the  middle,  w.ch  an  h  n- 


-  * 

femi-circlc  of  Iron  to  ke.p  the 
molten  Metal.-  Abjut  the  middle 
of  the  back  there  is  another  ho.e 
to  receive  the  Nufe  of  a  great  pair 
of  Bellov  s,  requiring  continually  the 
ftrength  of  two  laity  Men  The 
Night  before  they  begin.  Charcoal 
is  kindled  hi  the  Furnace  to  anneal 
it,-  when  *tis  hot,  they  throw  two 
or  three  Shovelfuls  of  Coals,  to  cue 
of  the  lorementionM  Stuff,  and  fo 
proceed  curing  the  whole  work, 
putting  Lay  upon  Lay  of  one  anu 
the  ocher  •  after  eight  or  ten  Hours 
cne  Metal  begins  co  run,  and  when 
the  Receiver  below  is  pretty  fur, 
adc  it  out  with  an  Iron-Ladle,  and 
call  it  fa  Sows,  in  Cavities  or 
Forms  made  with  Afhes  They 
frequently  flop  the  Paffage  -  hole 
with  Cinders  to  keep  in  the  Hear, 
and  when  they  think  a  quantity 
of  Metal  is  nicked,  they  unstop  the 
hole  to  pds  it  off  Now  it  the 
Ruff’  be  hard  to  dux,  sh  y  throw 
m  Some  iitg  (which  is  the  Recre- 
mc  c  of  Iron)  to  ghe  it  infuiionr 
ITseir  Ire n a  m c  1 :  a w a y  a p ace  w h cro 
wich  they  poke  ouc  the  C  utters  from 
the  mde ,  i ite? e  is  a  hinking  blew 
Smuak  pioceeds  from  the  burrucr, 
add  all  the  By-ftanjc'rs  put  on  the 
colour  of  Dead  Mea  ;  fo  that  the 
W otk-Mt n  m *. cl  be  w c ii  h ne d  with 
0,1,  Sack,  fffong-  beer,  and  good 
vibluah  ;  for  the  Work  continues 
three  asd  Nights  without  ia- 
uerfiiiffioa.  A  I’ona  Cavity  vviii  jbe 


die  on  eat h  liuc  ,  on  which  r hex  ImMc  in  the  Fiumce,*  for  tne  Me 

Pvirkt-.  r  site  m r  A  I  _.l.  _  r->-  ’  .  r 


put  the  Miitir.als,  and  hoid  them 
in  a  Tub  of  Water  below  the  Sur 
lace,  and  fj  waving  it  too  and  fr<>, 
all  the  lighter  ana  Joofer  Matter 
is  feparated  front  file  Mccai Th. 
Furnace  is  fix  Foo:  high,  four  wide. 


rals,  or  i  he  Fire,  or  both  together, 
ecriode  and  weai  the  grcatclf  pau 
or  the  Bricks  awjy. 

But  to  get  the  Sliver  from  other 
Metals,  they  now  ufc  no  other  Aic, 
than  that  of  the  left  And  where¬ 
as 


2%  formerly  to  refine  rheir  Copper] King’s  Writ,  and  that  Reorder  i 


from  the  Litharges9  they  laid  their 
Ingots  of  Lead  and  Copper  or?  logs 
of  Wood,  Fired,  which  wou’d  easi¬ 
ly  melt  down  the  Lc«d,  or  Tin, and 
fo  leave  the  Copper  full  of  holes 
wherein  *he^  Lead  fas  been  lodged, 
they  now  commit  this  work  to  the 
Tefi 

4.  lAtrrnry^  cr  Qyick-  fiver, which 
is  *he  laft  wsv  of  feparat'on,  and 
this  is  for  fitlings  cf  fmal-l  Wor 
kers  and  Goldfmith?,  wherein  Gold 
sod  Silver  are  mixed  wish  Duft, 

.  This  Duft  is  put  into  a  Hand- 
mill  with  faiiicl*- fiver,  and  be  ng 
continually  turned  about,  that,  and 
the  Metals,  or  Amalgam  a  made  of 
them,  and  fair  Water  poured  in. 
carry  off  the  Duft  as  it  runs  out 
again  by  a  f trail  Quill  •'  Now 
this  Amilgoimi  is  put  into  an  Iron 
w  rh  a  Bolt-head,  let  into  the  Fire, 
having  a  long  Iron-Neck,  three 
Foot  long,  to  which  is  fixed  a  Re¬ 
ceiver  e  The  Fire  diftiils  off  die 
M.rcury  into  the  Recc.vef,  and  die 
Gold  snd  Silver  remain  in  the  Bolt* 
head. 

REG  A  L  F  I  SHES,  arc  males 
and  Sturgeons  \  feme  add  Porpofes; 
the  King  by  his  Prerogative  ought 
to  have  every  Whale  caft  i  (bore, 
or  wrecked,  in  all  places  v«i  bin 
this  Re  dm  (unlcfs  gran  ed  to  Sub- 
je£ts*by  fpecial  Words)  as  Royal  Fifty 
the  King  himreif  (hall  have  the 
Head  an i  Body  eo  m  ke  Oil  and 
o  her  things,  and  the  Queen  the 
1  ail  to  mike  Whale-bones  for  her 
Royal  Veil  men' 


to  go  through  the  whole  ForefRand 
every  Ba  I i wick,  to  fee  a-r  d  enquire 
of  i  he  TVefpaffes  therein.  Regard 
of-  the  For$f},  is  slfo  taken  for  the 
Com  pals  of  ir,  f.  e.  all  that  Ground 
which  is  a  part  or  parcel!  there?! 
of. 

F.  E  G  A.  R  D  E  R  ;  is  an  Ojfncrr 
of  the  K  ng’s  Fore  ft,  who  is  fworn 
to  over  fee  or  make  the  Regard  of 
it  ;  as  alio  to  view  and  enquire  of 
all  Gif  nces  or  Defaults  c  ommitted 
by  the  Foie  tiers,  fac.  within  the 
Foreft,  and  of  all  the  Concealments 
of  them,  aed  whether  all  other  Of¬ 
ficers  do  execute  their  refpetiive 
Offices  or  not. 

REGISTER  of  &  VaxtftmC  lurch 
a  Bock  in  which  Baptifms,  Marri- 
•  te*,  and  Burials  are  in  each  Par- 
iff,  every  Year  orderly  RcgifterM* 
which  CuRom  was  Hudably  Infii- 
tured  by  that  great  but  unfortunate 
Per  ion  Tho  m  as  Cromwell,  Earl  of  JEjftx 
in  September  1538,  while  he  was 
Vicar-General  to  King  Henry  VII I. 

R  E  G  R  h  T  ER,  a  Law -word 
formerly  us’d  for  one  that  bought 
by  the  Great,  and  fold  by  Retail  ; 
bjt  now  it  iignifies  one  that  buys 
arid  fells  again  any  Wards  or  Vifiu- 
ah  in  the*  fame  Market  or  Fair, 
or  within  five  M  ies  of  it  :  Alfo 
, one  that  trims  up  old  Wares  for 
I  Sale;  a  Broker  or  Huckfter. 

R  E I  N  S,  two  1  ng  flip;  of  Lea¬ 
ther  fatten'd  01  each  side  ofa  C  urb 
or  Snsffir,  which  fthe  Rider  holds 
in  his  Ha  id,  to  keep  a  Horde  in 
Su’>j;$ion. 


ii  EG  A  R  D ;  tho’  it  has  a  well 
known  general  lignification  of  any 
care 5  or  refpeft,  yet  a  fpecial  alfo, 
wherein  it  is  ufcfj  in  matters  ol 


RE  i  NS  or  K  I  DNEYS,  a 
fort  or  Bowels.  A  H  rle  fhouidl 
;  have  double  Re  ns,  which  is  when 
he  has  them  a  little  more  elevate 


Fore/1,  ol  which  Mr.  Minwood  fpcak$2 
that  the  Eyre,  general  Seffions  of 
the  Forett,  or  Juttice-Seat,  is  to  be 
kept  every  third  Year  *  and  of  ne¬ 
ed  fit  y  the  Regarded  of  the  Fore  A 
mutt  firft  make  their  Regard  or 
View,  which  is  to  be, done  by  the 


on  each  fide  of  the  Back-hone,  than 
upon  it  .*  The  Ba,k  ftuuld  be 
ftraight  and  not  hollow ,  becaufe 
fiich  SaddiC-hack’d  HoxRs ;  tho’  ge¬ 
nerally  light,  and  having  their  Necks 
rai  ed  high,  yet  they  icidorn  have 
much  itr/ngch  5  and  ’us  dfoVdiffi- 


cuit 


It  E  M 

cult  fo  fo  fit  the  Saddle  that  it  do 
not  Gall  them  •  befid^s  they  have 
exceffive  big  Bellies,  which  renders 
them  very  untijihrly,  Swellings  or 
Wounds  in  the  Eyins  or  Back  are 
cur’d  after  the  fame  manner,  as  chofe 
of  the  Withers,  which  See  ia  its  pro 
Place. 

R  E  L  A  Y,  fa'  Term  ia  Hunting ) 
the  Place  where  the  Dogs  are  fet 
in  readinefs  ,  to  be  cift  oiT  when 
the  Game  cornes  that  way,  alfo  the 
Kennel  or  the  Cry  of  Re/ay-hounds. 
Relays  is  alfo  fometimes  taken  for 
lfrefti  Horfc?,  or  the  fhge  where 
they  are  kept, 

REMOLADE  for  Blows  w 
Strops,  given  by  soother  Horfe’s 
Foot,  44  Let  a  pound  of  f Fhau-flcw- 
4 4  tr  be  mingled  with  W bite  win ey 
44  to  the  confidence  of  Gruel,  and 
cc  boil  ic  over  a  gentle  fire  ifirring 
without  Intermiffior,  till  the  Whole 
4<  be  united  .*  Then  melt  a  Pound 
*c  of  Burgundy-pitch  in  a  Skillet,  sd- 
u  ding  a  Pound  and  a  half  of  Ho- 
*4  ney9  with  a  Pound  of  comm  on 
4i  'turpentine ,  fo  be  mixt  with  the 
44  Giuei,  moderately  hot  :  After 
46  you  have  taken  elf  the  Vefiel 
44  from  the  Fire,  flip  in  two  pound: 
44  of  Oriental  Bole,  powder’d  aim 

make  a  Charge  to  be  apply'd 
41  lior3  and  repeated  till  the  SweP 
44  ling  be  affw*g’d.  ThSi  fi  triple 
Charge  is  alfo  of  lingulat  ufc  ror 
all  foits  of  Tumours,  Bruifes.  ana 
hurts  in  any  part  of  the  B  -dy.  2. 
For  another  cheap  Receipt  for  bwel 
ling  in  the  Legsv  oceafion’d  by 
Blows.  “  Take  itrong  Brandy, chafe 
‘e  the  Part  with  it  hard,  and  ih  n 
u  charge  the  whole  Leg  with  com - 

44  men  Honey  :  Let  the  Applicati¬ 
on  be  renew’d  once  every  Day, 
Kr  fix  or  feven  Days  ,*  uaffiint 
your  llcrie  in  a  River  or  Pond 
twice  every  Day.  a.  Another  c'afy 
and  effectual  Remedy  is,  ‘c  Hair 

45  a  pint  of  good  Vinegar  mingled 
“  with  half  a  pound  -of  Tallow,  and 
£*  an  cur.cc  of  Fhivcrt  of  Brinfhnc^ 
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(<  or  a  mixture  of  common  B 
u  Honey  aod  Water  for  ifmall  Swel- 
44  lings. 

R  E  M  O  L  A  D  E,  for  the  Hoof * 
bound,  “  Take  half  a  Pound  of 
Burgundy- Pitch,  four  ounces  ofcotn- 
Ci  mon  turpentine,  two  ounces  of 
’s  Oil  Olive,  and  rhicken  all  with  a 
iC  fufficienc  quantity  of  fine  Flower. 
Charge  the  whole  Foot  with  this 
KymoU.de  >  luke  -  warm  after  the 
Application  of  a  proper  Poultice. 

R  BN  NET,  a  kind  of  Pippin, 
in  Apple  fo  call’d  from  Rennes,  a 
Town  of  Normandy  in  France. 

RENNET  Golden  ,  a  very 
pleafant  and  fine  Apple  of  a  yel- 
iowifn  Pulp,  and  the  beft  of  Bear¬ 
ers  tor  ail  forts  of  Soil,  yielding 
an  excellent  Juice  ;  bit  the  Lin- 
eoln-Kynnet  is  preErred  by  fomc 
before  aov  of  the  Name. 

RENNET,  for  Chcefc-curds,  See 
Runnel. 

REFONCES,  a  fore  of  final! 
wild  KydiJJes  propagated  only  by 
Seeds  ,  that  grow  Naturally  in  the 
Fields,  and  are  eaten  in  Sallees. 

REPOSITION,  a  fading 
igam.  Repo  fit  ion  of  the  Foreft ,  a  a 
Act  w hereby  certain  Ground*  made 
PurlLuy  upon  a  fecond  View  were 
Usd  to  the  Foreft  again, 

RASE  RV  E-PEAR,  in  French 
I'Epargnt ,  a  red  Pear  pretty  big 
and  very  long,  (the  Pulp  tenier. 
but  fomc  what  four*,  more  Beauti¬ 
ful  dun  p leafing  to  the  Palate,  and 
ripe  the  end  of  July. 

RESTIVE  or  RESTY, 
drawing  back  inftesd  of  going  for¬ 
ward,  as  fomc  Eloifes  do;  head - 
firing,  Stubborn,  See  Raijiy, 

RES  lORING  of  jour  and 
decayed  Ben •  there  are  many  ways 
for  i  ,  Salt  made  from  the  Afhts 
of  Barley-Straw  being  put  into  the 
Vdfci  and  well  Birred,  is  very  good 
£  or  that  purpofe.  Glaulef  commends 
three  or  lour  handfuls  of  Beech - 
afhes,  thrown  into  the  Veffd  after 
cite  fame  manner }  or,  if  it  be 

no 
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:  not  very  four,  a  little  nut  in  a>Big 
without  ftirring  does  the  fame;  To 
does  Chalk  put  in  imme  iittelv  ren¬ 
der  it  drinkable  .*  Alfo  Ca’cincd 
1  Oifter  fhells,  Esg-ffiefls  burnt,  To  - 
toife-fhells,  Sea-fhbk,  Crab-;  -  Eyes, 
Alkaliz-d  Coral,  4$c,  do  the  work 
for  chat  they  imbibe  and  attract 
the  Sharpnefs ,  sad  turn  it  into 
fweernefs  •  and  this  may  alfo  be 
performed  in  a  gretc  meafure  by 
art  handful  of  Wheat  thrown  into 
the  Veffel.  Again  Glauber  wonder 
fully  commends  his  Sd  Niirabi  e 
and  fixed  Niter  to  be  pot  in  a 
Linnet! -big,  and  hung  ia  the  top 
of  the  Cask  fo  as  to  reach  the 
’'Liquor,  not  only  for  rendering  four 
Beer  drinkable  ,  but  aifo  prefer - 
ving  and  (lengthening  the  fame. 

RETRAC  T  S,  or  Pricks  s  if 
a  prick  with  a  Nail  be  neglected, 
it  may  occafion  a  very  danger-, us 
Sore,  and  fcffier  fo  into  the  llefh, 
that  the  Ho  fe’s  Foot  cannot  be 
faved  without  est  reme  difficulty  ; 
and  therefore  fuch  fatal  Confluen¬ 
ces  ought  always  to  be  prevented 
by  timely  Care  :  When  a  Farrier 
perceives  in  fhooing  a  Horfe,  that 
he  complains  and  (brinks  at  every 
blow  upon  the  Nail,  it  (hon’d  be 
im mediately  pulled  out,  and  if  the 
blood  follow,  their  h  no  danger, 
only  you  mud  not  drive  an.  cher 
Nad  in  the  fame  Place  :  Such  an 
Accident  lehlom  makes  an  HorC 
halt,  and  he  may  be  ridden  im- 
mediated v  after  it  :  When  a  Hcrfe 
halts  prefcncly  a  ter  he  is  fliod, 
you  may  probably  conclude  ciac 
fome  of  the  Nads  prefs  [he  Vein, 
or  touch  him  in  the  Quick  ,*  to 
know  where  the  Grief  lies,  lift  up 
his  lame  Foot*  and  knock  with 
your  lliooing.haranmr  on  the  found 
Foor,  (for  Gme  skittish  and  umu- 
ly  Hoclcs  will  lift  their  Foot  when 
you  to  ch  it  tb  /  it  be  not  prickt  ) 
due  you  may  be  the  better  ab.c 
to  judge  whether  the  Hurfe  be 
kicked,  when  you  touch  the  lame 
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Foot  ;  then  lift  up  the  found  Foot, 
and  knock  gently  upon  the  top  of 
the  Clenches  on  the  lame  Foo*,«a1 
if  you  perceive  that  he  (brinks 
when  you  fir  ike  any  of  the  N  ih, 
y-'-u  may  conclude  him  to  be  pricked. 
in  that  place.  Horles  are  ufuaUy 
pricked  a:  the  Heel  in  i he  Fore-foot 
snd  at  the  Toe  in  she  hindei-f -ot; 
Him  you  mud  plu:k  off  the  Siitioe, 
preffing  round  the  Foot  wi  h  the 
Fincers,  and  when  you  come  to 
the  Place  f  hat  is  pricked ,  he  will 
endeavour  to  draw  back  h;s  Foot, 
un  i  fhrink  extremely ,  as  you  draw 
forth  the  Nails,  you  mail  oWJervft 
diligently  whether  they  be  bowed 
or  whether  there  be  any  fi  kes,  or 
if  the  Hole  put  forth  Bood,  or 
Matter;  for  a  bowed  Nail  may 
occafion  Lamer, eft  by  prtfTmg  the 
Vein ;  and  even  fometimes  you  may 
perceive  by  the  Nail,  that  the  Hi ke  , 
remains  in  the  Foot,  and  then  ft 
is  impcffible  to  perform  the  Cure: 
Blood  or  Matter  .flu1, fig  out  of  die 
Hole,  is  an  cCdeac  I ign  of  the 
grieved  Part,  which  being  dt  (cove¬ 
ted,  you  mull  fearch  the  Place  to 
the  bottom  with  the  Horn  or  your 
Suttrefs ;  then  with  your  Renette 
fearch  the  Hole,  pea  crating  to  the 
end  of  it,  where  the  Nail  was  ri« 
-eted  on  the  Hod  ;  If  in  the 
man  time  you  find  due  is  does 
not  pierce  to  the  Qu  ck,  nor  cau  e.s 
any  pain,  thru  ft  a  Nail  into  the 
Hole,  and  prefs  the  Point  of  ie 
on  that  file  where  the  Vein  lies, 
aed  it  you  perceive  tiiat  the  Horfe 
complains,  proceed  to  the  Appli¬ 
cation  of  convenient  Remedies  with¬ 
out  any  limber  tryal.  It  the  Hoife 
does  me  complain  when  you  feaich 
the  Hole,  you  may  certainly  ccn- 
ciede  that  he  is  not  pricked  in  chat 
place,  lince  you  have  examined  the 
whole  length  of  the  Hole  without 
baling  auy  •  Matter,  and  without 
occafioning  the  lead  p aln.  It  hap¬ 
pens  that  fuch  Horfcs  as  have  fldhy 
Feet,  Header  Hoof,  aad  weak  or 

narrow 
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narrow  Heels,  are  frequently  lame 

when  new.fhod  ;  anl  fomecimes  to 
Such  a  degree,  that  they  are  hard 
iy  able  to  A  and  upright,  but  they 
recover  without  the  ufe  of  any 
Remedy  ;  And  it  i  i  to  be  obfer- 
ved,  that  Englijk  Horfes  are  ulual- 
ly  nidi  fubjcNt  to  this  inconveni- 
ency*  Nanow-hceled  Horfes  are 
ufuaiiy  lamed  if  the  Nails  are  ri¬ 
veted  too  high  •  for  iho’  they  be 
not  pricked  ,  the  Nails  pierce  too 
near  the  Quick,  and  ectafien  a 
pain  that  nqures  r:o  other  Cuts 
but  Rd!h  If  a  Nsii  be  bowed  in 
a  iiefhy  Foots  it  often  makes  the 
Hr.rie  hair,  tho5  be  be  not  pricked', 
and  if  it  be  ncgkOed  too  long,  it 
will  caufe  a  Sore,  which  muft  b. 
cured  as  if  the  Horfe  were  really 
pricked:  If  the  pUc'c  be  ImpoAu- 
mated,  after  yi  u  ha,7e  procured  the 
evacuation  of  the  Matter,  inject 
boiling  Oil,  whh  a  1  tile  Sugar,  and 
itop  the  hole  with  Cotton  ;  then 
Uck  on  the  Shooe  with  tlircr,  or 
four  Nails,  and  flop  t!  e  Foot  with 
a  diemoladg,  which  will  draw  the 
heat  into  the  Sole  hinder  the 
Matter  from  riling  up  to  the 
Hair ,  and  take  away  the  psiu  ; 
Belidcs  you  are  to  apply  a  hLck, 
white  or  red  Rcflringent  Charge 
about  the  Foot ,  keeping  it  from 
Xftoifturc,  d  continue  to  duels  it 
e vt ry  Day ,  till  y c cr  Horfe  be  found  ■ 
The  following  Remedy  is  gccdfoi 
prUkivg  with  a  Nail  ;  As  foon  as 
you  have  opened  the  Sore,  ioj  ft 
the  T'ulrerory  Water  cold,  flopping 
the  Hole  with  Cotton  ;  the  Applica¬ 
tion  muft  be  renewed  the  ncxcDa\> 
which  will  ccmpkat  the  Cure.  is 
you  car  not  get  the  Vulmrary  Water 
drtfs  the  wet  fore  every  Day  with 
VngUititum  Tcmphoiygos,  and  in  few 
Days  the  Cure  wnl  be  perfefiid  : 
It  neither  of  thefe  Medicines  can 
be  had,  sake  a  fufficient  quantity 
of  Milf til,  beat  ir,  and  boil  it  with 
Vinegar,  2nd  in  an  Ircn-Spccn  or 
Ladle  ftir-  it  two,  cr  three  times  $ 
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then  pour  the  Vinegar  very  hot  in¬ 
to  the  Hole  made  by  the  Nad, Rod 
lay  the  Herbs  upon  it,  continuing 
to  do  after  the  fame  manner  till 
it  be  healed.  A  very  numerous 
Catalogue  of  Remedies  for  a  prick 
in  a  Horfc’s  Foot,  may  be  made; 
but  there  are  none  more  excellent 
than  the  Vulnerary  Wetter*  Vaguentum 
Pompbolygos,  and  Oil  dt  MerveiUet 
•wh  ch  are  known  to  be  admirably 
effectual  hi  th  s  Cafe.  S  mie  Horses 
have  th-Tr  Heels  fo  low,  that  they 
knock  them  against  the  Ground  as 
they  go ;  fo  that  they  halt  downright* 
and  in  the  mean  time  the  Farrici 
(Larches  about  the  Fo  c,  Pafterc- 
jomt,  Shoulder  ,  sno  ether  Parts  , 
never  imagining  ghat  the  lamcnefs 
is  occaiioEeJ  by  a  btuife  in  ’he 
Frtiftt,  If  you  perceive  that  the 
Frufh  trembles  when  y  u  touch  it 
and  that  there  is  Matte?  formed 
underneath,  you  may  conclude  the 
Icat  of  the  grief  to  bs  there  ;  in 
which  cafe,  you  muft  chefs  the  Sore 
like  a  Wound  made  by  a  NaiQand 
make  the  Remedies  penetrate  thro5 
the  Heel,  between  the  Frufh  and 
rhe  Bone  of  the  Foot, applying  pro¬ 
per  Rejlringems  of  Lime  ,  and  the 
Second  Water ,  or  of  Soot ,  Vtneg 
and  W kite  s  of  Eggs ,  about  the  Frufh, 
1  he  knowledge  or  thefe  bores,  cr 
Import umes  is  more  difficulc  than 
the  Cure.  All  Vu  leery  Herbs  arc 
good  for  Pricks  in  the  beginning  5 
as  Savin,  Vervain,  Bin b-worrt  Specie 
well.  Agrimony,  Ze  dairy  3  Adders' 
tongue,  At  fas  mart.  Ladies  Bed  fir  a tv, 
Dragons ,,  and  feveral  othcai,  which 
are  to  he  apply’d  with  Vinegar, 
accord  ng  to  the  Directions  already 
preferibed  in  the  ufe  of  i Milfoil,  j 
thought  fit  to  mention  a  conlidera. 
be  number  of  them,  that  as  foot 
as  your  Horfe  is  pricked  you  may 
eafiiy  find  one  or  other*  bat  tho  < 
who  know  none  of  them,  fhoulc 
make  ufe  of  proper  Ointments.  Ii 
the  beginning  bcfoie  the  Wounc 
is  Impel!  u mate  d  ,  you  may,  witl 

£001 
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gobd  fuccefs,  obferve  this  Me- 
i  shod  •  after  the  hole  is  difeove- 
■  red,  pour  fume  Spirit  of  Vitriol  in* 
i  to  it,  flop  it  w  th  Cotton ,  and 
kt  on  the  Shoe  .*  If  your  HorfV 
grew  lame  again,  tike  off  the 
Shoe,  and  drefs  his  Foot  with 
Spirit  of  Vitriol  as  before,  and 
in  few  days  he  will  be  perft&ly 
found.  The  Ointment  of  Pampbo- 
ljcc9  is  alfo  aa  excellent  Remedy 
for  Qxen  that  are  hurt  in  the 
Feet  with  ihe  Plough,  and  (ome 
times  ic  happens  by  the  unsk  1  ul- 
nefs  of  the  Plough^man,  in  which 
cafe  you  mu  ft  open  the  Sore3  wafh 
it  well  with  warm  Wine,  me  it 
fome  of  the  (Torment  into  ?  , 
Rop  the  hole,  and  continue  to  dre's 
after  the  Tame  manner  till  the 
Cure  be  perfected. 

R  H  E  U  M ;  a  flowing  down  of 
Humours  from  the  Head  upon 
the  lower  Part1.*  TIi  s  Difternp  r 
is  incident  to  mold  Animal  ,  and 
ia  a  Horfe  proceeds  fro  n  Cold, 
th  it  makes  his  T  cth  To.e,  and 
fee m  long  by  the  fhr inking  up  <  t 
his  G unis,  which  win  fpoil  ha 
feed  ng,  fo  chat  all  the  Met*  w,li 
lie  in  a  lump  in  his  Jaws:  fee 
Cold .  ' 

R  H  E  U  M  \  T  1  C  K  9  tr<  which 
with  Hi),  um  ;  alfo  belonging  to  the 
Rheum  uti[m, 

RHtUMATICK  EYES  •  as  to 
Horfcs,  com  ny  a  flu  it  of  Hu 
moms  oft  fling  from  the  brain, 
and  lomtdnics  oy  force  finpe  re¬ 
ceived,  the  (igos  of  which  are  the 
continual  watering  of  the  bye,  and 
his  dole  im  te  ng  of  the  Luis  to 
gether,  accompanied  foii-etont^  w  h 
a  it  tic  (weiiing  •  lee  Bhjdik'itih 
Eyes. 

RHEUMS  IN  THE  kYES;  to 
cure  this  D  ft  mper,  «.  uke  c>  m 
fTion  Bol~Armotu  sk  la  p\  wd<  r. 
mix  it  wth  Vinegur#  and  «l.c 
Whites  of  two  E'£St  tul  it  be  rt 
duced  to  a  kina  01  Paitc,  which 
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you  mud  apply  Morning  sod  Eve¬ 
ning  about  the  Eye  for  half  a  toot 
round,  and  bathe  the  Eye  with 
Aqua  Vita  :  2.  O  herwi  e  Take  a 

new  laid  E/g  roafled  hard,  and 
and  raving  broke  off  the  Shell,  cut 
it  through  the  micelle,  and  take 
our  the  YNk,  in  the  place  of 
wh'ch  put  ia  a  piece  of  White 
Vttri  l7  ribaut  the  bignefs  of  a  Nut: 

hen  jwvn  ;  hr  .  t«'o  halves  of  the 
Egg,  and  wrapping  all  in  s  piece 
or  cle.n  and  flue  Limcen,  infnfc  it 
in  laf  a  Glaf  of  R  i /-water  for 
the  Race  o  lix  huur* ;  afier  which, 
throw  away  the  loaked  Egg  as 
ufe  els,  and  reterving*  the  Water, 
convey  eight,  or  ten  drops  of  ic 
in  o  the  H  rfe’s  Eye  with  a  hea¬ 
ther  Morning  and  Evening,  which 
will  quieisiv  per  ft  &  the  Cure.  3* 
If  you  make  ufc  of  Aqua  Vita^ 
bathe  the  Eye  with  a  lit ? Ic  fine 
Spuoge  foiked  in  it,  five  or  fix 
urns  a  day*,  and  E'xpererce  will 
convince  y.  11  that  you  cannot  e  ufe 
a  better  Remedy  either  tor  turns 
»-r  Bloas,  d.  if  the  D i it  mper  re- 
quiiei  prefect  Remedy,  you  unj 
uJlanti)  prepare  this  tha;  follows’, 
l  ake  the  W  ite  o  an  Egg#  an  e- 
q.idl  quan  ity  of  Rcf  -w  acr,  while 
V trial  in  fine  Powder,  the  bignefs 
of  d  hi.  t,  and  beat  them  well  with 
a  Stick}  rome  of  this  pur  into 
rhe  Eye  will  divert  the  Rheum# 
«uj  t  ke  aw  y  the  heat.  1  hefc 
Waters  will  not  keep  good  above 
ieven  or  eight  Days  at  molt,  after 
which  they  .turn  (harp;  th.  ir  vir¬ 
tue  is  to  allay  die  heat,*  and  flop 
the  Humour  that  flows  into  ths 
Eye-;  and  the  fmariing,  which 
they  caufe,  is  inc'oniideiatoic,  and 
i  fts  but  a  morn  ne.  1  hty  are 
alio  v  ry  ueful  tor  Meq.  In  this 
caie  y  u  fhouid  make  choice  of  a 
g«  od  medium  at  fir  ip,  ^  nd  not 
n«nge  Uj  tor  nothing  retards 
tic  cure  more  than  change  of 
cemtdics*  $.  Take  the  Herb  Aie« 
h  f  I  hoof 
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hof,  or  Ground-Ivy ,  which  grows 
so  ftiady  places,  and  is  altogether 
different:  from  common  lvy\  for  its 
leaf  is  fmaller,  thinner,  and  iefs 
fhm'ng,  but  of  a  Wronger  fmell  ,* 
befides  it  dies  in  Winter,  where, 
as  the  creeping  Ivy  reftfts  the  cold 
Weather,  and  therefore  they  are 
guilty  of  a  very  great  Error,  who 
inflead  of  this,  make  ofe  of  Ivy  that 
creeps  on  the  Ground.  Take,  I 
fay,  four  handruls  of  trae  Ground* 
Ivy ,  beat  it  id  a  Marble- Mortar, 
with  the  Whites  of  fix  hard  E 
that  done,  add  half  a  pint  of  very 
clear  Whi$tzwine9  Rofe-water,  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  pint ;  Sugar-Candy  ,  and 
White  Vit riol9  of  each  an  ounce 
and  an  half,  best  thefe  ail  toge~ 
ther,  and  incorporate  them  very 
well  with  the  Peftle,  brewing  up¬ 
on  them  an  ounce  of  white 
thea  cover  the  Mortar  und  place 
it  in  a  Cellar?  after  it  has  flood 
there  five,  or  fix  hours,  pour  out 
the  whole  Competition  into  a  Hip 
pocras-bag  of  clean  white  Serge, 
and  fee  a  Veffel  under  it,  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  water  that  drops  throb 
which  is  to  be  preferred  in  a 
Glafs-bottle,aod  every  Morning  sod 
Evening  pour  fomc  of  it  into 
the  ITorfe’s  Eye.  There  are  few 
Rheums  which  this  WaterN  will 
not.  Cure  5  but  ' if  there  remains  a 
white  Film,  or  Skin  upon  the  Eye, 
you  are  to  confume  it  with  Pow¬ 
der. 

i\  l  B  S  of  a  Hsrfet  dhould  be 
circular  and  full,  taking  their  com- 
pall  from  the  very  Back-bone. 

RICE,  a  fore  ot  ^  Pulfe  or 
Grain  much  us’d  in  Turkey  and 
other  Eaftern  Countries#  whereof 
the  larger  and  whi  eft  is  1  account¬ 
ed  the  beft;  it  is  of  an  hot  and 
dry  Nature,  Abfterfive,  and  has  a 
kind  of  fharpatfs  therein  :  When 
boiled  in  fat  Broth,  it  affords 
fufficient  nourifhment,  and  is  plea- 
fant  to  the  Palate,  and  being  fea. 
foned  with  Almtwds ,  Milk  and  Su- 
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gar^  nourifhes  better  but  is  grof 
and  difficult  to  be  digefted  ,•  whei 
given  to  Hens,  it  will  make  then 
lay  more  Eggs ;  but  the  too  iort| 
ufe  thereof  ea»fe$  Obftru&iohs,  i 
being  Windy;  however,  the  bat 
quality  o'  Rice  is  removed  if  i 
be  walhed  and  iMufed  into  the  de 
co&ion  of  Wheaten  Flower,  thej 
boiled  in  fit  Broth,  or  Cows-MiSk 
or  Milk  of  fweet  Almonds ,  add 
sng  Sug&r  and  Cinnamon:  Ti 
good  in  the,  Winter  for  Labourer 
and  voting  Men,  but  very  hurt  fa 
to  old  and  fkgmatiek  Perfons.— 
As  for  Rice-Cream,,  or  Milk ,  it  i: 
made  of  either  of  them,  by  put 
ting  in  two  handfuls  of  Rice-flower 
with  a  little  fiae  Flower,  as  mucf 
Sugsr  as  is ‘  fit,  the  Yolk  of  an  Egg 
and  home  Rcfe-water . 

RICHES,  (among  Burners] 
a  Company  of  Marteras  or  Sa¬ 
bles. 

RICK  or  REEK,  a  heap  o, 
Co'm  or  Hav. 

RIDDLE,  a  kind  of  Sieve, 
for  the  riddling  or  fitting  cl 
Coals. 

RID  E,  of  Ba^le  or  other  Wood, 
a  whole  plump  cl  Sprigs  growing 
out  of  of  the  fame  Root. 

R  IDG  BLIND  or  RIDGEt,  the 
Male  of  any  BcaR  that  has  been 
but  half  cut. 

R  I  D  I  N  G,  a  Division  of  York- 
/ hire ,  of  which  there  2 re  three  v/f. 
the  Baft-Riding,  Weft-Riding,  and 
A forth -Kg  ding. 

RIFT,  a  Cleft  or  Crack. 

RIFTS,  a  D.feafe  in  Horfes 
when  Corruption  is  lodged  in  the 
Palate  of  the  Mouth. 

RIG,  a  Herfe  that  has  had 
one  of  his  Stones  cut,  and  yet  has 
got  a  Colt. 

RIND,  the  Skin  of  any  Fruit 
that  may  be  cut  off,  or  pared  \ 
and  Vrc tin- like.- fiynd,  is  the  out¬ 
ward  Cover  of  the  Che  lime  whieft 
is  all  fee  with  prickles. 

RING 


r 
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klNG-P>ONS  IM  AH 
is  an  Evil  du,  comes  Naturally 
or  Acciden  tly ;  the  flrfl  being 
from  the  Stallion,  or  Mare,*  wher  - 
as  the  other  proceeds  from  fo.  m 
blow  of  an  Horfe,  or  a  if  rain 
ocea (toned  by  Curveting  Bounding-, 
turns  or  Raes:  rTis  a  h»rd  Cab/ 
ous  or  brawny  Swelling,  chat,  grows, 
on  one  cof  the  Tendon*  between, 
the  C  xo.net  and. Pafte.ra-j'*ynt,  and 
flicks  very  faff  to  the  Paftern.  So 
that  if  not  tak  n  care  of  betimes, ! 
it  chafes  incurable  I-5-mene,f* :  Some* 
times  it  appears  at  firft  oo  bigger 
th  n  a  Beau,  but  afterwards  riles 
to  half  the  bignefs  of  a  (mail  Ap¬ 
ple,  TrexlLg  ori  both  flies,  of 
the  Pattern,  with  a  little  riling  be. 
tween  them. 

There  are  divers  Receipts  for' 
the  Cure  of  it,  t.  Scarifk  the 
place  about  th z  King* bon s  with  a 
Lancet;  then  take  a  great  Onion , 
p  ck  out  the,  Core,  and  into  it’s 
place  put  Verdegreafa,  and  imflickec! 
Lime ;  that  door,  cover  the  hole, 
and  roaft  the  Onion  foff,  bruife  il¬ 
ia  a  Mortar,  and  fo,  lay  it  very 
hot  thereto  for  f6ur  days  together, 
and  ’twill  cure  it.  2.  Others  take 
unflacked  Lime  and  burn  it  well, 
which  h  known  by  rs  whiten  ffsf 
make  it  into  fi  e  Powder,  and  up 
oa  the  fweikd  Parc  lay  ir  all  a-' 
long  of  a  good  thicknTs,  binding 
a  Liuncn-Cioth  very  faff  upon  i-p 
fo  put  the  Bode  into  the  Water, 
and  let  him  ft  a  ad  there  a  pretty 
while;  then  they  take  him  out  and 
unbind  hi*  Foo  9  and  he  is  infalli¬ 
bly  Cured ;  for  the  burning  of  die 
Lime  kills  the  King-bons9  even  to  j 
the  root  ot  it  :  But  when  you  J 
are  to  drds  your  Hor'fe,  he  'tnurt.j 
be  brought  cioi'f?  to  the  Water,; 
and  as  fojn  as  he  is  dreffbd*  you 
are  to  put  him  prefently  therein/ 
3.  Some,  when  c  tey  have  Wafh'cJ, 
iihayed  aad  Scarified  the  Place, 
take  gray  So-ip  and  Aft  nick  pul» 
resized,  of  each  to  she  quantity 


T  a  Walnut,  which  being  well 
mixed,  they  fpreid  upon  the  Sor- 
; ranee,  fo  far  as  the ^hg*htre  goes; 
Che  a  apply  a  Jew  Hards,  and  bind 
i  Linnen-Cfcrth  thereon,  and  re- 
"move  It  pot  in-  twenty  four  hours; 
yet  dv  y  do  not  Air  the  Scab;  buc 
fftdy  arming  it  with  ffe'fli  Butter  till 
.ft  fall  away  of  irfeif,  and  fo  heal 
ic  lip  with  Tome  proper' Salve,  4. 
The  common  wiy  of  our  ' Smrtbsl 
is  to  take  up  the  Vein  on  the  in- 
fide  of  the  Leg,  where  the  Sor- 
rance  is,  and  afterwards  they  fear 
the  Ring-fan#  with  a  hot  Iron  * 
male  about  the  th’tknffs  of  the 
j  back  of  a  Knife'  ,  three  times 
downright,  and  as  many  times  crofs9 
till  i:  looks  fom-wha:  of  a  yellow 
Colour  t  A  iter  wards'  they  prick 
three,  or  tour  hdh  s  in  Me,  equally 
d  if  tint  from  one  a  no- her  in  the 
feared  hire*,  qu  ts  thro5  the  Skis* 
with  a  Nffl;  or  the  like ;  then 
rub  a  haiidfa!  of  common  Silt  very 
well  in  upon  if,  which  will  fetch 
Put  the  Blood  and  Water,  that 
was  cajifed  by  the  fearing  and 
[■rick  og ;  and  fo  apply  half  m 
ounce  of  Maftick  a Frmkincenfe, 
Burgundy.?  itch  9  and  comnmn  black 
Piicb9  of  each  as  much  as  a  WaL 
Out,  b  >iFd  all  very  well  together 
in  an  Earthen  Pipkin,  till  through¬ 
ly  rrcl  ed  and  incorporated,  and 
lay  ic  very  hoc  upon  the  grieved 
Rice  with  a  Lath,  or  any  other 
fiat  Stick;  then  they  clap  fax,  or 
Hurds  upon  it,  preffing  it  down 
hard  with  the  hand  to  make  it 
flick  the .  better.  6.  Another  Me¬ 
thod  of  Cure  is  as  follows,  <<r  Take 
st  out  the  Sole  clip  off  the  Bair 
<s  'very  dole,  ana  apply  to  the 
“  Oil  of  B'ty  wit ji-  Fhocp 

ic  a  v  over  and  Bandage.  Two 
days  after ,  feptracc  enc  Scurfs 
raised  by  the  Oi if,  and  renew  the 
Application  with  the  Ome  Flax. 
When  the  Sole  is  taken  out,  you 
rnufi  cleave  the  Frail,  and  when 
the  dieting  is  fitted  to  the  Sole 
L  l:  {  %  '  with 
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with  Splents,  thruft  Rollers  into 
Cleft?,  to  keep  it  open,  and  cne 
Bandage  will  ferve  both  for  the 
R ing-bovt  andFrufh. 

When  Ring-bones  are  encreas’d 
to  a  con lider able  bignefi,  the  moft 
nfeful  and  certain  Remedy  is  Fire) 
for  which  purpofe  you  muft  firft 
take  out  the  Sole,  and  fix  Days 
after,  when  the  fecornl  Dreffing 
is  remov’d,  Incilioni  are  to  he 
made  with  a  Fleam  beginning  a- 
bove,  and  reaching  downwards, 
about  a  Finger’s  breadth  diftance 
from  c?’ch  other,  cutting  the  Skin 
to  the  Callus  that  caufes  the  R*»g- 
bone,  thro’  the  whole  extent  of 
the  Swelling,  but  without  hurting 
the  Cronet.*  To  flop  the  flux  of 
Blood,  apply  hot  Turpentine ,  with 
flax  and  a  Bind  Age ,  letting  i 
continue  untouch’d  forty  eight  hours; 
then  take  off  the  Dreffing,  and 
With  a  red-hot,  but  not  blazing 
Knife,  burn  the  whole  Callus  very 
dextroufly,  without  prefling  too 
hard  upon  the  Part,  taking  care 
to  penetrate  the  whole  Tumour 
thro*  the  Incilion;  for  if  any 
portion  of  its  Subftarce  be  left, 
your  labour  is  loft  .*  “  Afterwards 

45  apply  a  mixture  of  Turpentine, 
ie  Jar  and  Honey,  or  an  Ointment 
*c  made  of  hogs- Ur d  and  Verde- 
H  greafe ,  laying  flax  over  if, 
4t  and  wrapping  it  about  with  a 
**  Cloth,  till  the  Scabs  fall  off: 
ts  Then  drefs  the  Sores  with 
Scbmits  Ointment,  or  ^Mgypxia 
€i  cum ,  or  Vnquetstum  Apojlolo- 
*€  rum ,  till  the  Matter  give  over 
Running;  that  done,  the  Farri¬ 
ers  ufually  wafli  the  Part  with  the 
Second  Water,  and  then  make  ufe 
of  drying  Powders.  I  he  Dreffing 
Is  to  be  renew’d  every  day,  or  at 
leaft  every  two  days,  and  the  j 
Bandage  muft  not  be  ty’d  too  hard 
for  tear  of  cabling  an  exccffive 
Tumour. 

R I  N  G*T  AIL,  a  kind  of  Put- 
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tock  or  Rite,  having  whitilh  Fci- 
thcTS  about  the  Tail. 

RIN G-W  A L K,  a  round  Wall 
made  by  Hunters, 

RISING  I  IN  THE  BODY  ,  a 
Diftemper  in  Cartel,  accompanied 
with  a  Swelling  behind  ;  upon 
which  occafion  an  infpeHion  muft 
be  made  into  their  Mouths,  and 
behind  for  Biifters,*  and  if  any  be 
they  arc  to  be  broke  frrft»  aud 
chen  blooded  under  the  Tail;  let 
them  alfo  be  raked,  with  a  little 
hand,  in  their  Bodies  behind,  to 
break  the  Biifter?,  and  give  them 
.a  quart  of  Churned  with 

Chtmncy-.S’oof ,  Bole-Armoniack,  a 
red  Omen  and  an  Egg%  Shell  and 
all,  and  they  will  prefentiy  mend’ 
without  fail*  but  take  care  to  walk 
them  for  a  while  after.  2.  Anoe 
ther  Receipt  is,  if  the  Beaft  be 
fwelled  in  the  Belly,  fo  as  you 
think  him  aimoft  pati  help  ;  look 
on  the  near  fide,  and  you’d  fee 
the  Belly  fwelled  above  the  ridge 
of  the  Back;  then  with  your 
rhumb  and  Finger  you  are  to 
feel  the  Rib  on  one  fide,  and  the 
Hip  on  the  other,  and  the  Loin- 
none  above  .*  Upon  this  take  a 
Per-knife,  ahd  about  a  Hand  g 
breadth  from  the  Loin,  and  as 
much  from  the  Rib,  thruft  in  your 
Knife  four  Fingers  deep  mio  the 
windy  Bdly,  to  let  out  the  hi. by 
Wind,  which  would  have  killed 
the  Beaftj  and  he'll  forthwith  re¬ 
cover ;  within  an  hour,  give  him 
a  Drink  of  Fenugreek,  Jurmerick , 
Hong-Pepper  and  Grain,  Anirjeeds, 
Liquorijb  -  fewder  ,  and  a  fmall 
handful  of  Rue  bruifed  and  put 
all  together  in  fLong  Ale,  or 
Beer  luke-warm  ;  within  fourteen 
Days  after,  let  him  bicod  in  the 
Neck-Vein,  and  give  him  a  little 
Rue,  in  a  pint  ot  Ale. 

ROACH  or  RQkHET,  is  noi 
delicate,  but  a  very  very  lillyFilli, 
being  every  whit  as  Ample  as  the: 

Carp; 
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Carp  is  Crafty  ;  but  fach  as  are 
found  in  Rivers  are  more  valu¬ 
able  thin  thofe  in  Ponds*  tho* 
thofe  that  breed  in  the  latter  are 
of  a  much  larger  fize;  but  the 
Thames  below  Bridge,  abounds  with  I 
fuch  as  exceed  all  others  in  big- 1 
nefs  .•  They  Spawn  about  the 
middle  of  May, 

RQACH-FrSHING  *  to  Angle 
for  this  Fiih  in  April ,  Cadi,  or 
Worms  are  proper  Bai  $  ,*  fo  are 
white  fmall  '  Snails,  or  Files  in 
Summer !  but  the  Baits  fhouid  be 
under  Water,  for  they  will  not 
bite  at  the  top.*  Others  life  a 
May* fly  in  their  Seafon  with  good 
fuccefs.  But  in  Autumn,  you  may 
filh  For  them  with  Paite  fonly, 
made  of  the  Crum  of  fine  white- 
Bread;  moulded  with  a  little  Wa¬ 
ter,  and  the  labour  of  your  bauds 
into  a  tough  Pafte,  coloured  not 
very  deep  with  red  Lead ;  with 
which  you  may  mix  a  little  fine 
Cotton,  or  Lint ,  and  a  little  Butter , 
but  with  this  you  muft  fifh  with 
much  CircumfpeHioti  yet  for 
Winter-fiihing,  Gentles  are  a  better 
Bait  than  P die. 

Bat  more  particularly  as  to  fome 
Experimentally  ufeful  Baits  for  this 
purpofe,  either  for  Winter,  or 
Summer,  i.  Take  an  handful  of 
well  dried  MzT,  and  put  it  into 
a  Difh  of  Water,  and  having  grub¬ 
bed  and  wafhed  it  between  your 
hands  till  it  be  clean  ;  and  free 
from  Husks,  pour  that  Water  from 
it,  and  having  put  it  into  a  little 
frdh  Water,  fet  it  over  a  gentle 
Fire,  letting  it  boil  till  it  be  pret¬ 
ty  loft ;  then  drain  the  Water  a- 
way,  and  with  a  fharp  Knife, 
turning  the  fpiout-end  of  the 
Coin  upward,  take  off  the  back- 
part  of  the  Husk  with  the  point 
of  your  Knife,  leaving  a  kind  of 
inward  Husk  on  the  Corn,  or 
clfe  a  11  is  fpuiled ;  that  done,  cut 
olf  a  little  of  the  fprout<nd,  that 
the  white  may  appear,  and  allba 
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very  little  of  the  other  end  for 
the  Hook  to  enter,  and  make  ufe 
of  this  Bait  :  Caft  a  little  now 
and  then  of  it  into  the  Water, 
and  if  your  Hook  be  fmall  and 
good,  ’twill  be  found  to  be  admi¬ 
rable,  bo.h  for  Roich  and  Dace, 
2.  Another  good  Bait  is  the  young 
brood  of  Wafps,  or  Bees,  if  you 
dip  their  Heads  in  Biooi  i  fo  is 
the  thick  Blood  of  Sheep  hall  dri¬ 
ed  on  a  Trencher,  and  cut  into 
fuch  fmall  pieces  as  will  befi  fit 
the  Hook  ,*  a  little  Salt  will  keep 
it  from  turning  bla-.k,  and  make 
it  the  better,  3.  Others  boil  an 
handful,  or  two  of  the  Hrgeft  and 
beft  Wheat  that  can  be  got,  in  a 
little  Milk  till  it  be  foft,  5snd  then 
fry  it  gently  with  Boney  and  a 
little  beaten  Saffron  diffoived  in 
Milk,  ^  ' 

LafHy,  The  manner  .  of  fifhjng 
for  Roach  at  London,  is  peculiar, 
and  thole  that  ufe  it  there,  take 
a  ftrong  Cord,  at  (he  end  of 
which  is  faften’d  a  three  pound- 
Weight;  and  a  foot  above  the 
Lead,  a  Pack-thread  of  twelve  foot 
long,  is  made  faft  to  the  Cord, 
and  to  the  Pack-thread  at  proper 
difUnces,  they  add  a  dozen  ftroog 
links  of  Hair,  with  Hooks  at 
them,  baited  with  a  white  Snail  or 
Periwinkle  ;  Then  holding  the 
Cord  in  their  hands,  thebjtiugof 
the  Fiffe  draws,  the  Pack-thread 
and  that  the  Cord,  which  gives 
them  notice  what  to  do,*  by  which 
means  fometimes  they  draw  up  half 
a  dozen  ;  but  commonly  two  or  three 
at  a  draught. 

ROAN  COLOUR  $  See  Colours 
of  a  Borfe. 

ROBIN,  otherwise  call’d  Muf - 
cat  Pear  of  Augufty  Pear  Loyal,  or 
Pear  Averat ,  is  as  bJg,  and  like 
a  fmall  Bergamot ,  between  round 
and  flat,  the  Stalk  fomewhat  long, 
ftraight,  and  funk  pretty  hollow 
into  the  Pear,  and  the  Crown  is 
alfo  alike;  th©  Pulp  is  fltort,  but 
L  i  1  3  not 


not  hard,  the  Juice  Supted  and 
Per  limed  $  its  colour  i<  of  a  ycllow- 
ifh  white,  Skin  gen?l  ,  and  Rardlv 
grows  JO: t  aft  all,*  This  Pear  is 
good  either  raw,  baked,  cr  :n 
Sweet-meats,  and  ripe  ip  Agufi,  or 
Srpigmber  ,  the  Tree  gtows  eve  y 
where,  but  the  Wood  forretirres 
Cankers,  and  is  hard  to  be  brought 
to  bear. 

ROBIN-RED-  BRE AST  ;  this  lit¬ 
tle  Bird  fings  very  fweetly,  as  is 
knewn  to  every  little  Boy,  by  rea- 
fon  they  are  Seen  in  the  Winter  on 
the  tops  cf  Houles  and  Roofs,  and 
opon  all  forts  of  old  Ruins,  on 
that  fide  mo  ft  commonly  that  the 
Sun  nfes  and  fhirics  in  the  Morn* 
ipgjor  under  fome  Covert  where 
the  Cold  and  Wind  may  not  pinch 
them  •  for  they  ape  tender  Birds, 
a_nd  therefore  the  Cage  (hould  he 
lined  ;  they  breed  in  the  Spring, 
and  commonly  three  times  a  Year, 
jpT*  i13  ’Msy>  and  ‘funz : 
liiey  make  their  Neffs  with  dry 
greeijifh  Mofs,  and  quiit  them  with¬ 
in  with  a  iiule'  Wool!  and  Heir  : 


Cage,  that  they  may  Rand  warm 
and  their  Meat  put  into  a  pm,  c 
box,  both  of  the  Sheep’s  Heart  am 
Egg,  and  Pafte  alfo,  and  let  the.i 
have  fome  of  the  Wood-larki  mis 
ed  Meat  by  them*  To  take  a  Rc 
bin  with  a  Pit-fail,  is  fo  wd 
known,  that  th  re  need  be  nothirii 
laid  of  it;  but  with  a  trap-Cag 
and  a  Meal-worm,  you  may  tak 
a  dozen  in  a  day  .*  Make  choic 
of  the  Bird  you  Hear  ficg,  and  ti 
know  whether  it  be  a  Ccck,  or  ai 
Hen  you’ll  find  rhe  Cock’s  Bre  f 
much  more  of  a  dark  red  than  di< 
Hen’s,  ansi  his  red  go  up  farther  up 
on  the  Head. 

Neither  is  this  poor  Bird  exemp 
from  Di  ft  ales,  as  being  very  fut. 
jc£t  to  the  Cramp,  and  eiad  net 
ot  the  Head,  which  makes  hoi 
often  fad  off  the  Ptarch  upon  hi 
back,  'and  it’s  prefent  Death  with 
out  fome  help  be  ip  ediiy  had  f  i 
him.  tirfi,  for  the  cramp,  theb  i 
remedy  10  prevent  it,  is  to  kc.ej 
him  vvhtm  and  clean  in  his  Cage, 
that  his  Feet  be  not  clogged 


They  have  fejijom  above  five  younj 
Oncf,  and  not  udder  four;  and 
build  in  fome  old  Hay-Houfc,  or 
Bant,  or  Reek  of  Hay,  or  Corn  • 
and  when  the  y  .-ting  are  about 
ten  days  old,  they  may  be'  taken 
away  from  the  o’d  ones,  and  kept 
in  a  little  Basket,  or  Bor  ;  Dot  i 
you  let  them  continue  too  long 
in  the  Nr  if,  they  T  i  be  Men,  and 
lo  confequcnrly  much  more  trouble* 
fome  to  bring  up":  Thefe  Birds 
niufi  bs  fed  with  Shcejii-Heafp  and 
Egg  minced  filial!,  every  way  %% 
2\igbting&lu  are  j  but  2  little  at  ; 
once,  yet  pretty  v  free a  by  reafeh 
qf  their  bad  Digdlion ;  for  they 
are  apt  to  throw/  up;  their  Neat 
again:  Be 'fare  they  lie  warm’ and 
eipedaliy  in  the  iVightc  When 
yon  find  them  begin  cc  be  frrong, 
they  may  be  Caged,  wiih  feme 
Mofs  put  at  the  Bottom  of  the 


whereby  the  Joynts  a?e  frequently 
eaten  tfF,  and  the  Dung  is  (o  tali 
bound  on,  that  it  makes  his  veij 
Beet  and  NaiL  rot  off,  fo  that  the 
Life  and  Spirit  of  the  Bird  is  ta¬ 
ken  away.  It  you  had  him  droop¬ 
ing  and  fickilh,  give  him  three,  01 
lour  Meal -worms  and  Spiders,  and 
it  wifi  migh.ily  refresh  him:  But 
for  the  giddmefi  da  the  Head,  give 
hrin  foe  or  feven  Eer-wiggs  in 
a  Week,  and  he’ll  never  be  troir 
died  with  it:  It  you  perceive  he 
h  s  little  Appetite  to  cat,  give  him 
now  and  then  fix,  or  •  heven  Dog- 
Bee,  which  may  be  found  in  any 
p.ece  of  oici  rotten  Wood,  and  ici 
| him  never  want  Water  -  that  u 
freth  two  or  three  tim t%  a  week; 
Then  to  make  him  cheerful  anc 
long-winded,  give  him  once  a  week 
in  his  Water  a  blade  or  two  os 
Saffron^  and  a  ilice  of  Liquor  tfi- 

which 
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which  will  advantage  his  Song,  or 

Whirling  very  much.  - - -  As 

to  the  Extent  of  this  Bird’s  Life, 
he  feldom  lives  above  feven  Years, 
by  reafon  he  is  fo  fubje$  to  the 
kfailiflg-Sickncfj)  Cramp,  and  oppref- 
hon  of  the  Stomach  ;  See  Pa/ h  for 
Birds . 

ROCAMBOLE,  a  fort  of  mild 
Garlicky  as  big  as  a  Shallot ,  other- 
wife  called  Spanifi-Garlick  ;  is  mu  I* 
tiplicd  both  by  Clotci  and  by 
Seed ,  which  latter  ii  about  the 
bignefs  of  an  ordinary  Pea  ;  fee 
Sb&hu 

R  O CK E T  ;  an  Herb  much  of 
the  fame  quality  as  Grejfes,  being 
one  of  the  Sallee  •  furnitures,  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  Seed,  which  is  extreme 
filial!,  and  of  a  Cinmmont  or  dark 
tann’d  colour ;  \ls  Town  in  the 
Spring,  the  leaf  being  pretty  like 
that,  of  Ridifloes,  Its  Nature  Is  Inch 
is  not  to  be  proper  to  be  eat  a- 
lone,  but  in  x  Eettne^e aves  there-- 
with,  fo  as  to  make  it  of  an  e- 
qual  temperament,  or  elfe  put  Err 
Livcy  or  Eurjlain  thereto  ;  it’s  bet” 
ter  in  cool  weather  than  hot, 

R  O  D,  a  Wand  or  fmali  Stick; 
alfo  a  Land  Meafure  of  1.6  Foot 
Si ;d  a  half,  and  ia  St.-yfdrdfr,irei  of 
20  Foot;  the  fame  as  Be  arch  aed 
Bole ,  but  mu  ft  ever  be  dtiHoguifh’d 
from  ROOD,  which  fee. 

ROD-N  E  T,  a  kind  of  Net  to 
catch  Black-birds,  and  Wood-cocks 
in. 

RODGF,3  fort  of  Water-fowl, 
fotnewhae  like  a  Duck,  but  of  a  Idler 
i;z 

R  O  E,  the.  Milt  of  a  Fifti. 

ROE-BUCK  •  called  a  Sind 
the  hrlt  Year,  G)tle  the  fecond, 
Jhtemufe  the  third  ;  Roebuck  of  the 
firft  Head  the  fourth,  and  a  Fsir 
Roe-buck  the  fifth,  is  a  Deer  well 
known  in  Germany,  Lid  to  be  of 
an  exceeding  quick  Sight;  and 
their  fwiftiiefs  ooes  not  only  ap¬ 
pear  upon  Land,  but  even  in  the 
.Water j  which  they  cut  when  they 
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fwim  as  with  Oars;  The  Maks 
have  only  Horns,  fet  with  fix,  or 
feveo  Branches  not  palmed,  but 
branchy,  yet  fhorter  than  fallow- 
Deer,  from  which  they  differ  0- 
jtherways  but  little;  and  whereas 
"the  Horns  of  other  Bealls  are  hol¬ 
low  towardi'  the  root,  into  which 
enters  2  certain  long  fubftance, 
fhefe  are  folk!  wilhoul  any  lach 
Emptine  i  only  full  of  Cores  .* 
Their  Habitation,  for  the  moft 
part,  is  in  Mountains  among  the 
Rocks,  upon  Which,  when  they  ire 
hunted,  they  hsng  by  the  Horns, 
as  feme  would  have  it ;  when  the 
Roe-buck  comes  from  Rut,  he  caftf 
his  Horns,  and  there  are  few  af¬ 
ter  two  Years  old,  that  do  not 
Mew  at  All-boll  anti  de ,  but  their 
Beads  grow  quickly  out  again. 
They  go  to  Rur  in  OHober  .And 
for  the  Doe,  when  Hie  finds  her 
fdf  near  her  tmie,.fte  feeretly^e- 
f>asts  from  the  Buck,  and  fawns  ss 
far  from  him  as  fhe  can ;  for  he 
would  otherways  kill  the  Fa  wo, 
which,  when  it  grows  big,  can  run 
and  feed,  the  Doe  returns  to  the 
Buck  again. 

ROE-BUCK-HUNTING  ;  thefe 
Animals  are  taken  divers  ways,  and 
very  cafily  in  the  -Wood';  for 
whereas,  when  they  are  chafeef@ 
they  are  defirous  to  run  a  gain  ft  the 
Wsndj  becaufe  the  coldnels  of  the 
Air  refrefh-s  them  is  thcir'Courfe, 
therefore  the  Hun'tfmen  place  their 
Dogs  with  the  Wind  ;  They  are 
alfo  often  taken  by  counterfeiting 
their  Voice,  which  a  skilful  HunR- 
mao  does  by  means  of  a  Leaf  in 
his  Month  j  when  they  ire  hunted 
they  turn  much  and  often ,  and 
come  back  upon  the  Dogs  dire^ly; 
and  when  they  can  no  longer  en¬ 
dure,  they  take  Soil  as  the  Hart 
does,  and  will  hmg  by  a  bough 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  nothing  of 
them  fhail  appear  above  Water  but 
>cheir  Snout,  aad  will  Buffer  she 
Dogs  to  come  juft:  upon  them  he- 
L  1  i  4  fore 
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fore  they  ftir:  Their  Venifon  is 
never  out  of  feafon  being;  verv 
fat,  and  for  that  reafon  they  are 
hunted  at  any  time;  hut  fame  fa¬ 
vour  fhnuld  be  (hewn  the  Doe  wh  k 
big  wi"h  F)wn.*  The  Hounds  a  e 
to  be  rewarded  with  the  Bow  i 
the  Blood,  and  Feet  flit  afunder  and 
boiled  together. 

ROLL,  a  Bundle  of  any  thin 
folded  up  ;  alfo  a  Strickle  to  ftrik 
a  M '‘afore  even 

R  O  1  L  of  Parchment'  (in  fSd  * 
c&aitd.'ft)  ist be  n  lantky  of  60  Skin 
ROLL-RICH  STONES  c  rah 
huge  Stones  in  the  W  fte  n  Pit 
of  Oxford  (hue  fet  in  a  Circ'e,  whirl 
form  take  to  he  the  Monument 
ofafignal  Vi&ory,  others  a  Burying- 
piace,  and  others  a  Place  for  the  Co¬ 
ronation  of  the  D-ioifh  Kings. 

LA  ROMAINE,  otherwife  call'd 
French  Tares  or  Vetches,  a  Gra. 
that  is  Town  yearly  in  France  an 
quick  of  growth,  bei  g  very  goo 
food  for  Cattel,  efpeeially  Ho;  fes ; 
and  afler  feeding  upon  it  the  fore¬ 
part  of  the  Summer,  they  let  t 
grow  for  Hay;  This  Grafs. fee* 
is  but  of  fhert  continuance  ,  yer 
reckon’d  to  thrive  on  extreme  poor 
Land, 

RONVILLE,  a  Pear  in  fize  anJ 
fhape  much  like  a  fair  Rvfft •  it?  j 
Crown  pretty  hollow,  the  Bel  y 
bigger  on  one  fide  than  the  other, 
floaping  much  towards  (he  Stalk; 
when  mellow,  the  Skin  is  flee, 
and  Satten  like,  the  juice  fug i red 
and  perfumed,  and  the  Pulp  eats 
fhort.  ibis  Fruit  is  bur  fmalifonm- 
what  hard,  and  a  li  tie  gr<tty,  co¬ 
ming  to  its  full  Ripenels  in  Janu. 
ary  and  February. 

ROOD,  a  Meafure*  b  ing  the 
fourth  part  of  an  Acre,  and  ecu- 
raining  40  Square  Pearchcs  03 
Poles. 

ROSEMARY,  a  fmall,  but 
very  odoriferous  ihrub,  that  is  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Seed,  or  Branches  that 
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have  feme  fhareofroot;  the  prfo 
ripd  ufe  thereof  is  to  perfume 
Grnheri,  and  in  dero&ions  fo; 
'•Vafli'ng,  being  multiplied  mud 
ke  Ru-,  and  other  Border  Plants, 
nl  lafts  fir,  or  fix  Yeais  iri  it: 
lace  :  The  e  are  evcral  forts  oj 
,  as  the  broad-le  ;ved,  which  h 
)igger  than  the  corn  non  in  al 
Ps  nr'»i  the  G  ided  varioufly 
tfriped  wirh  yellow,  as  ?f  u  I  ;  the 
ive\  fo  call'd  from  ts  :1  er-co- 
■jtired  leaves  -  and  the  iJ  u  >.  -  lo¬ 
ve.’ i  Rofanary ,  rh  r  ha>  ft  iff.  2 
Talks,  greite.  ie've%an  many  pale, 
o  ew  double  fl  wers  :  R  J  mar) 
nay  be  fafe-y  ca  en  w  th  on:  7; 
and  cfc  tendc  -fi<  werY  (prig  there- 
o 1  in  L-nt,  wet  and  f,  rink  led  wPh 
tine  fl-  wer  a  d  .Sugar,  ^re  tried 
w  1  h  fw'eet  Oil  being  pJcai^nt  to 
the  Taftc  as  d  tomach,  and  ren¬ 
der’d  mote  who  efome  w  th  a  litrjc 
i-'epptr  Ann  cho'  it  be  not  uftd  iQ 
c  w  leaf  with  our  Sfllei-fumtu  e,  yet 
the  Flowers  a  little  bitter,  re  al- 
w  \s  welcome  in  Via;  gar,  but  above 
a  I  a  rdfo  (prig  or  lwo  in  a  Giafs 
o'  "Wme. 

R  QS  E>?  E  A  R,  is  indifF rent 
large,  flit  sou  rouni,  with  very 
ong  sni  fm ;  1 1  Suks;  the  Pulp 
c-csihor,  and  the  Fruit  is  ripe  in 
auguji  a,;d  September, 

ROSE  «T  R  E  E,  is  of  divers; 
txc  [lent  Kinds,  snd  one  of  the 
chiefcft  Ornaments  of  »  ur  Engiijb 
warden  ,*  bat  Jtis  more  pjrticu* 
Urly  diftinguilhed  into  flu  Spe- 
<  iet . 

I.  The  Kedt  whereof  there  are 
feveral  forts,  ss  the  Engiijb  led  Rofey 
with  which  all  Perioni  are  to  well 
acquainted,  that  tlure  0  eds  no 
defer iption  or  it,  only  obferve  that 
the  Flowers  of  f  m  are  ot  a  tar 
deeper  Red  than  others.  2.  The 
Refe  of  the  Worlds  ror  differing 
from  thefotmer  bu.  in  th  10I  ur 
of  it’s  Lea  es,  that  ate  o'  a  4aie 
blufli  colour,  ditectiy  ipobicd  ihro* 

every 
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every  Leaf  of  the  Double-flower  , 
of  die  fa  Tie  rei  colour  which  if 
in  die  R  tfe,  and  is  she  mod:  beau¬ 
tiful  of  any.  The  Hungttitn  Rofey 
the  Shoots  whereof  are  green,  and 
Flowers  of  a  paler  red  Colour,  as 
are  thofe  of  the  rei  Province  Rofe, 
the  Branches  and  Leaves  of  which 
are  bigger  and  greener  than  thofe 
of  the  common  red  Rift.  The  red 
Bslgick  Rofe,  that  is  much  culler 
than  the  common  D&arf  -  red,  or 
Gillifljwer  Rife,  which  grows  lower 
than  the  ordinary  Rgfe,  wh  fe  Flow¬ 
ers  are  of  a  pleafant  Carnation  co 
lour,  Ybe  double  Velvet-Rofe9  that 
has  young  fhoots  of  a  fad  reddsfh 
green  Colour,  with  few  or  no 
Thorns  thereon,  bat  it  feldom  bears 
any  ftore  of  Rofes.  The  Marbled 
Rofe,  much  like  the  laft  in  grow  h, 
but  its  Leaves  are  larger  s  of  a 
light  red  Colour  Marbled  andVein- 
ed.  The  Refs  without  Thorns, that 
has  green  and  frnoothcr  Shoots  and 
Leaves  than  the  Marble  one,  with¬ 
out  any  Thorns,  at  all ,  and  the 
F.owers  of  a  pile  red  ,  fpreadiog 
their  Leaves.  The  Franokfurt.Rpfe, 
that  has  ftrong  reddifh  Shoots  fall 
of  Th  rns,  thick  Flowers  and  the 
Button  under  the  Rofe  bigger  than 
ordinary.  Laflly,  The  Cinnamon- 
Rofe,  fo  call’d  from  its  (cent, which 
is  like  thac  of  Cinnamon,  II.  The 
Damask,  or  pate-coloured  Rofe, where¬ 
of  the  common  Dimtsk  Rofe  is  the 
ancient  Inhabitant  of  England,  and 
will  known  without  deferibing  ; 
The  Parti  -  coloured  Dmask  Rofe  , 
York  and  Lanctjhire  differing  only 
from  the  other  in  its  parted  and 
marked  blowers.  The  Gyftal  Rofe , 
like  the  laft,  only  the  marks  of 
the  Flowers  are  much  fairer  and 
better  than  thofe  of  the  other. 
The  Elegant,  Variegated  Dan  iff  Rfet 
has  fhoit  r  and  redder  Shoots  than 
the  idft  n;,med,  Leaves  fmailer,and 
Flowers  .oinewhat  double.  The 
Damask  Province  Rpfe,  the  Shoot* 
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and  Leaves  of  which  ire  longer 
thm  any  of  the  reft,  and  of  a  red® 
difh  Green,  with  very  large  Rofes  t 
The  Monthly  Rofe,  bearing  Flowers 
only  three  Mon  hs  i  1  England,  viz. 
June,  Atgufl ,  and  September.  The 
3lu(b  Belgic ^  Rofe.  that  has  larger 
Branches  and  is  rulle:  of  Thbriis 
than  toy  of  the  former  ;  the  Flow¬ 
ers  growing  very  thick,  (Wet-fcea- 
ed  aud  the  Water  diftdlsd  from 
them,  almoft  as  good  as  th  yt  of  the 
Damask.  III.  The  YAav  Rgfe, 
whereof  the  fingle  Yellow  R  f  grows 
us  high  as  the  Damask,  a  d  its 
young  (hoots  are  full  of  fma.1  hairy 
prickles  of  dark  Red  fmall  Leaves, 
and  Flowers  fingle  oc  a  pule  yel¬ 
low.  Fhe  Scar  la  Rofe  of  AaflrU , 
like  the  other,  only  the  infide  of 
he  Leases  of  the  Flowers  is  aline 
Scarlet ,  and  the  outftde  a  pile 
Brim  (tone  Colour.  Tne  Double 
Yellow  gofc  the  (hoots  of  which 
are  (mail  and  not  fo  red  a?  thofe 
of  the  liagle  Kind  ;  the  Flowers 
containing  a  multitude  of  fmalljpuk 
yellow  Leaves  wi,h  a  great  thrum 
in  the  middle.  IV.  The  Waite  Rofs tw 
among  which  the  common  one 
is  well  known  •  but  there  are  two 
Forts  thereof,  the  one  being  much 
doubler  and  fairer  than  the  ocher. 
The  Bhijb  Rofe ,  that  differs  in  no® 
thing  from  the  other,  but  in  the 
colour  of  the  Flowers,  which  at  firft 
opening  are  of  a  fine  pieafant 
blufh  Colour,  and  then  grow  foms- 
what  white.  The  Double  Musk 
Rofe  that  rifcs  high  with  many- 
green  Branches,  and  dark  -  green 
ihiuing  Leaves,  armed  with  great 
(harp  Thorns  ;  the  Flowers  comicg 
forth  together  ia  a  Tuft,  nat  very 
double  5  but  there  is  another  of 
the  kind,  which  bears  fingU  f{o[es, 
the  fcenc  of  both  Flowers  is  fwcet 
(ike  Mu  k.  The  Damask  Rofe,  or 
he  Waite  Cmnamm  Rofe  ,  grows 
not  fo  high  as  the  LIT  but  the 
Leaves  arc  larger  and  of  a  whiter 

green 
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grren,  in«!  the  Flowers  bigger, 
whiter,'  and  more  double,  but  nor 
quite  fo  fweeG  The  Double  Dog - 
Rofe*  that  is  in  Leaves  and  Bran¬ 
ches  like  the  Idler  white  gofe. The 
JEyn„Green  Fgfe  ‘-that  grows  like 
wild  Eglantine,  the  Leaves  of  which 
do  not  fall  away  fn  Winter,  as 
tholf  of  o  her  Egfs,  from  whence 
It  took  its  Name  •  and  the  Flowers 
conta! rdrg  but  five  Leaves  of  s 
put e  white  Colour,  Band  four  or 
five  together  at  the  end  of  the 
Braudes.  1  he  Sp  ntfh  Musk  Rojr , 
tthat  has  great  green  Branches,  and 
bigger  green.  Leaves  than  the  Jaft, 
with  finglc  Flowers.  The  Great 
Apple  Eg! g  which  has  a  *reat  Rock 
and  reedifh  Branches,  with  green 
lfcarp'T  horns  2nd  fing'e  fmall'Ftow- 
ers,  Banding  on  prickly  Buttons 
The  Double  Eglantine^  whoe  Flow¬ 
er*  are  double,  made  up  of  two,  or 
three  rcwi  of  Leaves,  of  a  pretty  red 
colour. 

But  of  all  thefe  variety  of  R  ofes 
the  bdl  and  moft  eftcemed  among 
the  Red,  are  chofe  called,  The  Rojt 
of  the  World  ;  lit  red  B rigid  ;  the 
red  Marble  *,  the  R ofe  witkoutThorfis, 
arid  1  he  red  Province  R  ofe*  among 
the  Dtumasl^  are  the  Cry  fid  Hofei, 
the  Elegant  y  Variegated  Dairifk  Kofe  ; 
the  Bit  fn  Bt  !g  u  4 ;  t  he  Mon  thly  and 
the  Damask  Province -Ref e  •  *he  Scar¬ 
let  Aufrmn  and  Double ycIJeir, among 
the  Tcllovj  R  jes  j  and  ot  the  White 
Wi ofe 5 5  the  Blujb  at  d  Damask  Musk 
Krjt  are  accounted  the  belt. 

Now  R cfes  are  cn  created  either 
by  inoculating  the  Bud  of  them 
in  o  her  Shoots,  or  by  laying  down 
the  Branches  in  the  Earth :  The 
btft  Stocks  co  ini  culite  uponsw  h  ch 
Bio  it  be  done  about  Midjumrfitr^te 
the  Damask,  the  Whiter  the  Frank- 
jurt,  and  w  ild  Eglantine  :  Cate 
mte it  be  had  that  all  Stocks  of 
budded  R  ofe  a  be  kept  from  Suckers 
and  the  Buds  inoculated  as  near 
the  Ground  as  may  be;  that  the 
budded,  Lance  may  be  laid  in  the 
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Earth  to  root  after  oneYears  growth. 
Firft  prick  msny  holes  with  an 
Awl,  about  a  Joynt  that  will  lie 
in  the  Earth,  and  then  cover  the 
fame  with  good  Mould  ;  this  is  to 
be  done  in  the  Spring  and  fo  peg¬ 
ged  down,  that  it  rife  not  again ; 
if  Watered  Bow  and  then  in  dry 
Seasons,  it  will  be  fo  rooted  by 
Autumn  as  So  be  removed,  and  cut 
from  its  other  part  behind  the 
Roof,  and  becomes  a  Natural  Tree, 
one  of  which  is  more  valuable  than 
two  of  the  other  that  are  only  bud* 
dtd,  or  ingrafted;  beeaule  many 
Suckers  that  come  from  them  will 
be  of  the  fame  kind.  But  ail  R o« 
(ts  being  apt  to  yield  Suckers ;  the 
fureft  way  to  encreafe  them ,  is 
gently  to  bend  down  part  of  the 
free,  or  the  whole  in  the  Spring, 
to  lay  all  the  Branches  1b  theGround 
and  so  apply  to  them  old  and 
well  rotten  Dang  about  the  places 
where  they  are  laid,  which  will 
make  them  root  the  Toner,  and 
by  Autumn  there  will  be  as  many 
rooted  Trees  of  the  fame  kind,  'as 
branches  laid  in  the  Earth,  with¬ 
out  prejudice  £0  the  old  one,  which 
when  the  new  ones  are  cut  otf,  may 
be  cslily  leduc’d  to  its  place  again 
and  the  next  Year  bear  as  plen- 
ituiiy  as  ever:  Neither  will  it 
prevent  the  bearing  of  Flowers  ; 
tor  the  laid  Branches  will  be  as 
plenti.ully  Bored  as  if  the  Tree 
were  euTt  and  nut  laid  ;  fo  that 
neither  Tie  Profit  nor  Pieafure  of 
that  Year  is  kit  thereby ;  they 
will  alto  grow  ot  Stickers,  if  they 
he  never  fo  little  rooied. 

1  he  Double  lelitw  R cje>  berrs 
not  io  well,  when  thus  Natural , 
nor  in  the  f  un,  as  other  R ojes  doe, 
but  mu  If  be  placed  in  the  Shade  ; 
and  lor  its  better  Bearing  and  ha¬ 
ving  of  the  faireit  Howeis,  firii  in 
•  he  Stock  of  a  Frankfurt  R cfe9  put 
in  the  Bud  of  a  fingie  yetow  Kofe 
near  the  Ground,  that  will  quickly 
Elect  a  good  kiigth$  then  Uip  in¬ 
to 
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to  it  a  bnl  of  double  yellcw  Kofe 
Q'  ihe  bcft  kind,  at.  about  a  foot 
higher  in  ihat  fprout  5  keep  Suck* 
cers  from  the  Root,  as  in  ail  other 
inoculated  Rofes ,  and  rub  off  all 
Buds  but  o£  the  djfted  Kind.*  When 
big  enough  to  b?ar  Prune  it  very 
near  the  preceding  Winter,,  cutting 
off  all  tne  final  1  Shoots,  only  leav¬ 
ing  the  bigger,  the  tops  of  which 
are  alfo  to  be  cue  off  a§  far  ns 
they  are  final l ;  when  it  buds  for 
Leaves  ia  the  Spring,  rub  o  f  the 
fraalleft  of  them ;  and  when  for 
Blowers,  if  coo  many  let  the  final- 
left  be  wiped  off,  leaving  m  many 
of  the  fail  eft  as  you  think  the 
ftrengTi  of  the  Tree  may  bring 
to  perfection  ;  which  fhould  be  a 
Standard.,  go  fet  by  st  Wall,  aod 
rather  Shaded  than  in  too  much 
Heat  of  the  Sun ,  and  Watered 
f  >metimes  in  dry  Weather ,  by  which 
means  fair  and  beautiful.  Flower;' 
may  be  timely  brought  forth. 

Shearing  oil  the  Buds  when  they 
are  jut  forth,  for  retarding  the 
blowing  of  Rofes,  ii  practicable  e- 
Kough  ;  and  a  fecond  Shearing  ol 
th>«ii  may  cau  €  them  to  be  ftil 
later,  aai  fo  Rofes  may  be  had 
when  no  other  F  owers  arc  in 
being.*  But  then  care  muff  be  ta¬ 
ken,  that  the  whole  Tree  be  Itr- 
ved  (o ;  for  if  one  part  of  it  be 
only  Sheared,  the  part  uufhcared 
will  fpencl  chat  ftrength  and  lap, 
which  you  expedited  w  old  have  put 
forth  new  BudL  in  the  places  o 
thoie  cut  off  ,*  and  frufhate  the 
Ddfgn. 

As  fcon  as  the  Rofes  have  done 
blowing,  they  are  to  be  cut  wuh 
the  Shears  pivtty  dole  to  the  Wood; 
aad  each  Branch  ought  to  be  cut 
again  wish  a  Pruning -knife,  near 
the  Spring,  and  that  c.ofc  to  the 
Leaf  5  !o  a*  the  Bud,  and  all  that 
is  luperflaoui,  be  taken  aw«y,  to 
bnug  the  Tree  into  aa  hand  fame 
Form  :  They  ate  all  hardy  *nd 
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endure  the  fevereff  Winters  well 
enough,  and  they  may  be  difpofed 
°f,  tip  and  down  the  Garden  in 
Buflaes,  or  fet  to  the  Walls  among 
the  Fruit,  or  elfc  planted  la  rows 
or  Hedges,  intermixing  the  fcveral 
Colours  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
have  no  two  alike  .*  The  well 
placing  them  much  advaocei 
cheir  profpeit  to  the  Eye.  Bus 
none  of  the  Rofe  *  trees  fhculd  be 
Hff  to  grow  too  high,  that  being 
difgraceful,  rather  lower  than  a® 
bovc  1  Yard  aoi  a  half,  except 
the  Musk-r&fes y  that  will  not  bear 
w«li  unlds  f«  sgfnft  a  Wall  , 
Pa  e ,  or  Hou'c- iicle  ,  and  mult 
be  (offered  to  grow  eight  or 
niac  Foot  ,  which  is  their  ulaal 
h  fight. 

ROSE-WATER  PEAR, 
in  French ,  R  of  it  or  I hfie  Pkhle,  in 
colour,  fhape  and  bignefs,  is  like 
the  or d, nary  Nhmfisur  Pear, 

but  a  httie  round  r,  sod  has  a 
very  Ikon:  Stalk,  fee  hollo#  like 
an  Apple ;  its  Pulp  cm  mellow 
aad  the  Fruit  ripens  ia  Au£uji  a.,d 
Bept  e  nether  % 

ft  0  $  L  A  N  D ;  heathy  Land  » 
or  full  of  Ling;  alfo,  Waferi lh, 
°r  M  or  ik  Lind,  from  the  ByL 
*  Jb  Word  R hvs%  liquifying  a  mar* 
dny  Piaih. 

ft  Q  T,  a  Difeafe  which-  injmoft 
Years  is  incident-  to  ft  Hep,  in  the 
‘•cry  fame  Giound,  where  m  drier 
fears  ,  they  are  dear  from  it, 
which  yet  griles,  not  only  from 
the  moifture,  but  tram  a  certain 
putrefadion  both  of  the  Air  ami 
oral.-,  or  Scry  .*  Tis  neceffary  they 
ihould  be  taken  in  hand  betimes  ; 
in  that  in  the  begining  of  wet 
Summers,  care  fliouid  be  had  to 
keep  Sheep  on  barren  and  dry 
Lands,  and  to  Fodder  them  in 
W Liter  with  the  hareleft  Hay,  oc 
inoit  afttiogent  Fodder;  and  as 
forme  Grounds  yield  a  fofc  Grafs, 
.md  are  more  thin  others  fubje.it 

to 
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to  breed  this  Diftemper,  other  Cat- 
?ei  are  to  be  Fed  thereon,  and  not 
Steep, 

The  removing  of  Sheep  to  the 
falc  Marfhti,  has  been  found  to  b 
good  for  them  upon  this  occafion; 
which  gives  Reputation  to  the 
prefeription  of  Mr,  Markham,  who 
fays,  if  their  Mouths  be  rubbed 
OEce  a  Week  with  Adnces,  which 
n  a  fort  of  Salt  gathered  in  fuch 
p  .acesj  and  plentiful  in  Spain,  there 
w  ould  be  no  occafion  to  fear  this 
Diftemper.  But  if  they  are  alrea¬ 
dy  infefted,  which  may  be  difeern’d 
by  the  colour  of  their  Eyes:  Some 
prefer! be  to  Pets  them  up  in  a 
Barn,  or  large  Sheep-coat,  fet  a- 
fe  ut  with  wooden  Troughs,  where 
they  are  to  be  fed  with  G  its  a 
day,  or  two,  intermixed  with  fome 
fi'}J  ~Ja’*  well  Ramped,  and  after 
shat  a  grea  er  quantity,  till  they 
begin  to  difrelifh  it  ;  when  clear. 
Oats  Biuft  be  given  them  for 
day  or  two  more,  and  then  they 
inufi  be  ferved  with  Salt  as  before, 
which  may  be  purged  til  the ii 
Eyes  recover  their  Natural  Colour, 
when  sheyTi  be  pertcciiy  Cu  r, 
And  farther  it  has  btcu  Expcri 
merited,  that  fiet  ping  the.  R  gulus 
of  Antimony  in  Ale,  with  a  iiitic 
of  the  juice  called  Grainy  a,  d  a 
little  Sug&r,  in  oreer  to  give  the 
Sheep  about  two  or  three  Ounces 
thereof,  with  a  day  or  two’s  inter- 
million  between  each  time,  has  been 
sn  effectual  Remedy  againft  this 
Dift  fi3pcrP 

In  ftorjes,  this  Diftemper  is  ft> 
like  a  Dropfy,  that  it  is  hard  to 
ci-ftinguiih  it  from  the  fame  ;  ] 

muft  not  be  miftaken  for  Rotten, 
cfs:  lor  if  the  Horfe  be  Rotten, 
his  Liver  and  Lights  are  fo  putre! 
tied,  that  they  are  not  to  be  re» 
covered  .•  But  this  is  of  the  Ma¬ 
ture  of  that  Rof  of  a  Sheep,  when 
the  Liver  is  become  foul  and  tain¬ 
ted,  yet  we  dare  eat  the  Ficfh 
and  etfirm  it  do  be  gcoi  Meat  ,* 
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fo  that  the  Sheep  is  not  Rotten, 
but  has  the  Difeafe  called  the  Rot. 
It  comes  in  Horfes  feveral  ways, 
fometimes  to  young  ones  in  wet 
and  fenny  Grounds,  and  fometime* 
when  they  are  over-heated  in  their 
break  ng  ,*  whereby  there  Blood  is 
inflamed,  Putnfied,  and  Corrupted, 
earning  Obftru&ions  in  the  Liver, 
which  works  Putrefaction, and  loKnots 
and  Puftules  engender  therein  ;  the 
figns  arc,  the  Horfe  will  lofe  his 
Stomach,  pant  much,  beat  and  heave 
in  the  Flanks,  and  fwell  under  the 
Belly ;  his  Hair  will  Rare  ;  his 
Legs  fwell,  burn  2nd  dent  when 
you  prefs  them  w»th  your  Finger  ; 
his  Coat  will  not  filed  at  thofc 
ufusl  times  other  Horfes  do,  and 
he  will  be  fo  faint  and  feeble  3 
a*  to  lofc  his  Courage  and  Met¬ 
tle- 

The  Method  of  Cure,  is  to  bleed 
him  firit  under  the  Tail;  then 
provide  two  quarts  ot  Mares-MfiL 
or  the  Milk  of  a  red  Cow,  and 
a  lump  of  Arement  ;  after  that  take 
a  young  horfe  about  four  Yean 
•>R,  black,  it  it  may  be,  run  and 
cha.c  him  about  till  he  Sweat  much; 
then  with  a  Spoon  or  fcmeothei 
Infftument,  take  the  Sweat  from 
rf  his  Head,  Neck,  Breati,  Back; 
•ides,  Ribb:,  Buttocks,  Legs,  l&c, 
inb  o  put  the  Arement  and  Swcai 
nto  the  Milk,  mixing  them  wel 
a  gether  .*  i  he  Medicine  bein^ 
thus  prepar’d,  give  it  your  fici 
ij&rfc  uy  equal  Portions,  three  Mor¬ 
ning  together  till  he  has  taken  il 
all*  and  let  him  not  Drink  in  fn 
or  Icven  Hours  j  but  immediately 
after  his  Drink  lead  him  fortl 
into  lome  Failure  where  other  Hor> 
ies  art,  to  Scour,  Stale,  or  Dung 
aud  empty  himlelf,  which  is  veri 
whole  ft)  me  for  him  bstore  he  eithci 
Sacs  or  Drinks  :  Then  Pet  hin 
up  warm  and  well  Littered  ,  ant 
if  the  Ssealon  ferve,  give  him  of  tD 
green  blades  of  /(ue,  otherwife  le 
him  have  Barley  Beeped  in  Mill 
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three  Days,  but  renewed  o-ace  a 
Day  ,*  but  if  you  feel  him  cold 
in  the  Faftern-Joynts,  or  th it  he 
trip,  or  ftumblc  as  you  lead  him 
in  your  Hand ,  do  no  more  to 
him,  for  he  i*  paft  Cure.  Other- 
wife  for  nine  Days  together  after¬ 
wards*  Morning  and  Eveniag  give 
him  Milk  with  his  white  Water 
only,  uniefs  now  and  then  a  Tweet 
Malfo  5  and  if  he  be  not  above  nine 
Years  old  this  Remedy  will  pro¬ 
long  his  life  for  more  Serv  es. 

ROTflER-BEAS  T:S,  a  Word 
us’d  in  old  Statues,  and  ftill  in  the 
Northern  Parts  of  England,  for 
horned  Beads,  as  Cows,Qxen,Steers 
Hei  'ers,  fyc,  Whence  Rofoib  or 
Rotber-fjil,  is  taken  in  Hgrejjrd(birs 
for  the  Soil  or  Dung  offuch  Car¬ 
tel. 

ROTTEN  ESS,  fin  a  Ztcrfe) 


Foot  of  the  Eyrenan  Mountains , 
noted  for  the  encreafe  of  them. 

ROUNT  ,  Sec  alms  of  a 
Horfe. 

ROUP,  a  filthy  Boil,  or  fwcl- 
ling  on  the  rump  of  Poultry, which 
wiii  corrupt  the  whole  Body,  be¬ 
ing  ordinarily  known  by  the  fta* 
r  ag,  or  turning  backwards  of  the 
Feathers ;  for  the  Curing  whereof 
pull  away  the  Fea  hers,  open  the 
Parc  to  thruft  out  the  Core,  aad 
wafh  it  with  fait  Water,  or  Brine. 

R  OUSSELET,  a  kin i  of 
delicious  Calall  Pear. 

^  R.  0  W  E  L,  the  Goad  or  Pricks 
of  a  Spur,  fhipM  like  the  Figure 
of  a  Star:  la  Surgery ,  a  kind  of 
Iffae,  crude  by  drawing  a  Skain  of 
Silx  or  Thread  thro*  the  Nape  of 
the  Neck. 

RO WELLING  OF  HORSES; 


is  to  have  his  inward  parts,  that 
is,  his  Liver,  Lights,  and  Lungs, 
fo  waded  and  con  fumed,  that  he 
is  not  to  be  recovered  by  Arc  : 
And  this  Diftempcr  in  black  Cat¬ 
tle,  may  be  known  by  their  Po¬ 
verty,  Leannefs,  and  continualScour- 
ing  ;  and  if  they  be  very  rotten, 
they’d  fcour  whitifh  brown*  and 
the  Ordure  ftink  filthily  .*  For  the 
Curing  whereof,  Take  Bay-berries 
beat  to  Powder,  Mjrrb ,  T/JCr-leavcs, 
Ru',  and  Fewerfe aiichopt  ftnali, 
with  a  lump  or  the  blewelt  CLy 
that  can  poffibly  be  got ;  bu  n  the 
G  ay  till  it  be  very  red,  or  al- 
mon  biack  ,*  then  pound  it  to  Pow¬ 
der,  and  mingle  ail  together  in 
Itrong  Wine  ;  whereof  give  the 
B.ait  half  a  Pint  at  three  feveral 
times  lake- warm,  which  will  flay 
hii  Scour  og  and  heal  him. 

ROUGfliNGb,  (  Country  -  vsord  ) 
latter  Failure  or  Gsafs  that  comes 
after  Mowing. 

ROUNLfiVALS,  a  kind 
of  large  and  .iweec  Pear, 
calfd  from  Koxce-v&lles,  a  place 
in  the  Borders  cf  Spair%  at  the 


is  a  Cure  after  you  hive  found 
out  the  certain  part  of  his  Grier, 
performed  in  "his  manner,  i.  Ha¬ 
ving  call  him  upon  fome  foft  Place, 
make  a  little  flic  aa  hands-breadth 
below  the  Part  grieved,  thro’  the 
Skin,  no  bigger  than  you  tin  cbnsft 
in  a  Swan  s  Quill  into  the  lame;  then 
raife  the  Skill  Rom  the  Fkfh  a 
little  with  the  Cornet ,  and  put 
the  Quill  in,  blowing  all  the  Skin 
from  the  Flefh  upward,  even  to 
the  top,  and  ail  over  the  Shoulder; 
then  hopping  the  hole  with  your 
Finger  and  Thumb,  beat  the  place 
blown,  ail  over  with  a  Hazleftick, 
and  with  your  hand  fpread  the 
Wind  into  every  parr,  and  fo  let 
it  go;  Af cr  that  take  Horfe-hair 
or  Hed“  farlcnet  half  the  bigtieft 
of  a  Maos  little  Finger,  and  puc 
it  into  the  RoweJling-  needle,  that 
fliouid  be  at  Raft  (even  or  cigh? 
inches  long;  thruft  it  in  at  the 
fir  ft  hole  and  put  it  upwards, draw¬ 
ing  it  out  above,  at  leaft,  nx  la¬ 
ches ;  and  if  \ou  pleale,  you  may 
puc  in  another  above  that ,  and 
then  tie  the  two  ends  of  the  Rowel* 

'  together  9 
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together 5  move,  and  draw  them! 
to  and  fro  in  the  Skin,  not  for- ( 
before  you  put  them  in, 
to  anoint  them  with  fweet  Butter 
and  Hogf-greafs,  and  every  Day 
after  like  wife  ;  for  that  will  make! 
the  Corruption  rim  ou  the  better. 
2.  Others  not  liking  thsfc  I  mgR.  »w.' 
els  of  H  ur9  or  Silk,  as  fuppobng 
„  they  caufc  a  double  Sore  and  a 
great  Scar ;  make  their  Row  eh 
of  round  pieces  or  ft  iff  Leather, 
fuch  as  is  the  upper  part  of  an 
old  $boe\  with  a  round  hole  in  the 
midft,  and  then  double  it  ,*  when 
they  pit  i:  in,  they  fpread  it  open, 
and  lay  it  flat  betWeen  the  Flefh 
asd  the  Skin,  that  the  hole  in 
the  Rowel  may  be  juft  againfi  the 
hole,  in  the  Harfe's  Skin,  and  one® 
in  two  or  three  Days  the  Rjwel 
is  to  be  clcanfed,  ano'ottd  with 
Hogs-greaft  or  Butter ,  and  fo  put 
in  again.  3,  For  the  French  way 
of  R  welling^  leputed  the  be  ft,  take 
it  as  follows;  cut  open  the  Skin 
with  your  incifion-kaife,  the  length 
of  an  Inch  or  more  downwards, 
on  the  loweft  part  of  the  Horfts 
Breaft5  clofe  to  the  fide  that  he  is 
lame  00 ;  then  with  your  Finger, 
or  Cornet^  raife  the  Skin  from  the 
Flefh*  about  the  breadth  of  a  fix- 
pence,  which  muff  be  juft  the  fize 
of  the  Rowel  you  put  into  it,  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  made  of  the  upper  Lea¬ 
ther  of  an  old  Shoe,  ior  Horn  of 
an  old  Lanttforn  ;  but  the  upper 
Leather  of  a  -Shoe  i»  beft  .*  There 
malt  be  a  like  hoe  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  Ropjtl  ,  wherein  you 
are  to  put  a  Needle  and  Thread 
through  it  $  then  take  a  Quiii  and 
put  it  into  the  hole,  as  before  men¬ 
tioned,  2nd  blow  aod  bcattheVVind 
upwards  all  over  the  Shoulder  ; 
that  done  as  much  as  you  think 
fir*  draw  a  Needle  and  Thread  thio’ 
the  Rem*/  and  Skin,  doling  the 
Rope  l  m  the  flic,  and  let  the  hole 
in  the  Rente/  be  right  a  gam  If  the 
Hit  you  have  cut*  lo  that  ic  may 
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not  move;  then  run  another -flitch 
or  two  about  the  Cut,  and  when 
you  have  ft,  ched  it  up,  amine  it 
all  over  with  Butter  or  Hogt.  graft 
and  let  the  R owe l  remain  in  about 
a  VVsek  or  more*  before  it  is  ta¬ 
ken  out. 

If  the  ffarfs  be  R owetteJ  for 
any  Swellings,  your  long  R ovoel 
fhould  be  put  in  the  rame  way 
that  the  Veins  run,  and  fepom  or 
never  crors-wi:’e  ;  and  the  more  the 
Skin  is  blown  for  a  Swelling,  the 
better*  for  the  Wind  it  chat  which 
caufes  Putrefa&iop,  and  makes  the 
feftered  Humours  to  diffolve  and 
diftill  down  from  the  fcciet  hol¬ 
lows  of  the  joynts  into  toofe  o  <*n 
places,  where  it  fa  Is  away  in  Mat¬ 
ter,  and  operates  the  Cure,  The 
ufe  of  R'welling  in  genera),  is  for 
inward  Strains,  efpeciaily  about  the 
Shoulders  or  Hips,  or  elfe  for  great 
hard  Swellings,  which  wU  not  be 
foften’d,  or  eaten  thro’  by  any 
01ft ward  Medicine  .*  So  'that  if  the 
Braife  be  not  taken  away  preferitly, 
by  applying  thereto  f  ine  comfor¬ 
table  Charge,  there  will  arife  a 
certain  Jelly  between  the  Not  and 
the  Bone,  fo  as  to  offend  the  ten¬ 
der  Giiiiie  that  covers  the  end 
of  every  B  me,  that  makes  the 
Mtirfe  hale  mold  vehemently  ,  and 
nothing  will  remove  it  but  this 
Rowjelhng, 

R  0  W  E  N, >  (Country  Word)  rr  ugh 
Putt  are  full  of  Stubble  or  W-eeds. 
Kgwet>Hay  is  latter  Hay, 

R  O  Y\  A  L,  belonging  to  a  King 
or  Queer*  Kingly,  Princely,  The 
Reyxl  among  Hunters^  is  one  of  the 
Starts  of  a  Stag’s  Head.  See  - 7 tree 
Royal.  ( 

RUB  IC  AN,  See  Colours  of  a 

BoyJc* 

RUDDLE,  a  fort  of  Chalk, 

See  Spioper . 

RUDDO  CK,  a  kind  of  Bird; 
alfo  a  Land-  Toad. 

RUDE  MO  I  IONS,  in  a  fiorft  ; 
elide  are  to  bs  oppos’d  by  aftsng 

quite 
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quite  contrary  to  what  he  does  :j  deep  Hoor;  the  Dutch  by  thorough 


As  for  Example,  If  the  Horfe  ri-| 
fes  before,  you  mush  incline  your 
Body  a  little  forward  to  him  ;  in 
like  manner,  when  he  ftrikei  out 
behind,  or  raifes  his  Croup,  you 
are  to  put  your  Body  backward, 
which  is  contrary  to  his  Motion 
for  did  you  follow  the  Horfe,  you 
would  fee  your  Body  forward,  and 
fo  be  in  danger  of  being  thrown  : 
The  beft  way  therefore  is  to  fit 
ftraight  as  much  as  poflible,  and 
then  the  Horfes  A£fions  will  keep 
you  upon  your  Twift. 

RUE,  an  Herb  of  admirable  effi¬ 
cacy  againft  Poilon  or  Infection, 
and  the  Vapours  of  the  Mother  : 
Tis  multiplied  by  Seed  of  a  black 
Colour  and  rugged,  but  ufual I y  pro¬ 
pagated  rather  oy  its  Layers  and 
Slips  ♦  it  makes  pretty  Borders  for1 
Flowers  when  kept  neatly  clipped. 

R  11  F  F,  an  oU-fafhion’d  Orna¬ 
ment  for  die  Neck ;  Alfo  a  Bird 
fo  call’d  becaufe  ia  Fighting  ,  he 
raifes  up  his  Feathers  like  a  dou¬ 
ble  Ruff  §  alfo  a  kind  of  Fifh,  o» 
therw  le  call’d  a  Pops  5  whiehSee. 

RUr  TEE-HOOD,  (  among 
Falconers)  s.  plain  Leather  -  Hood, 
large  and  open  behind  to  be  worn 
by  aa  Hawk,  when  (he  is  fir  ft 
diawn 

RULES  FOR  BUYING 
HORSES  .*  There  are  many 
things  comprehended  under  this 
Head  of  exceeding  great  ufe,  and 
therefore  muft  be  particulariz  d  ;  as, 
1.  Eleftion,  L  eu  the  end  for  which 
a  Man  buys,,  which  is  a  thing  (hut 
up  only  m  his  own  Bofom.  s. 
Breed,  wh  ch  is  to  be  taken  either 


oefs  of  his  Legs  5  the  Englifh  by 
his  general  flcong  knitting  togeth* 
er,  and  fo  of  fsyeral  others.  3. 
Colour,  and  tho’  there  h  none  ex¬ 
empt  from  Good  oefs,  yet  feme  are 
repuc-d  better  than  others  ;  the 
D  :ppl  -gray  for  Beauty  ;  the  mown- 
bay  for  Service ,  the  RUN*  with 
Silver-Hair,  for  Courage  ;  and  the 
Liard,  anl  true  mixs  l{jun  forCoim® 
tenauce  ;  As  for  the  Sorrel,  the 
Black  without  Whiter  and  the  un¬ 
changeable  Iron-gray  they  are  re¬ 
pined  Cbokrick;  the  Bright  -  gray, 
the  Fk,i~hitten9  and  the  Blick  with 
white  Marks,  are  Sangumlfls ;  the 
Black,  White.,  Fellow,  D  Sjtem 
gUmiy  and  the  Pytriild  are  Phfe- 
gmatick  ?  the  Cbefnut ,  the  Mouji - 
duny  the  Ked-bay,  aad  th?Btew-gray9 
are  Melancholy.  4.  For  Pace  in 
general,  which  is  either  Trot,  Am¬ 
ble,  Rack,  or  Gallop,  it  muff  be 
referred  for  the  end  for  which  a 
tJorfe  is  bought  ;  but  particularly, 
if  k  be  for  the  Wars, 

Hunting, 
fine,  the' 

and  this  Motion  may  ba  known  by 
a  crois-moviag  of  the  Horu's  Limbs 
as  when  the  Fore-leg,  and  near 
Hinder  leg,  or  the  near  Fore-leg, 
4 rid  the  Fore  Hinder-leg,  move  ahe I 
go  forward  ia  one  infiant  ;  and  In 
this  Motion,  the  nearer  the  H  or  fie 
takes  his  Limbs  from  the  Ground, 
the  opener,  the  evcocr,  and  the 
(h  or  ter  is  his  Pace  ;  for  to  take 
up  his  Feet  Slovenly,  (hews  Stum¬ 
bling  aad  Lamrnefs  ;  to  treal  nar¬ 
row,  or  dole,  fhews  interferring  , 
or  Failing;  to  lie p  uneven,  in'di- 


or  tor  a  Man’s  own  Plea* 
Trot  is  moll  tolerable , 


from  faithful  Report,  a  Man’s  own  jeates  Ton  and  W cancels »  and  to 
Knowledge,  or  from  fome  known  j  tread  ftrqng,  fhews  over-reaching. 

5,  Ambling,  chofen  for  Eafe,  great 
Pcrfoas  Scars,  or  long  Travel,  s 
a  motion  contrary  to  Trotting1; 
for  now  both  the  Feet  on  one  fide 


and  cc-itain  Chicaners,  by  which 
one  firain,  or  one  Country  is  di- 
fhnguifh’d  from  another,  as  the  Ne¬ 
apolitan  is  known  by  his  Hawk-uofir, 
the  Spanifb  by  his  (mail  Limbs,  j  are  to  move  equally  together  ;  that 
the  Birbary  by  hia  line  Head  and  us,  the  far  Fo^c-leg,  and  Hr  hinder 

i  "  leg 


l 
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kg,  and  the  near  Fore-leg,  and  the  for  the  High-way;  bur  if  he 
near  Hinder-leg  ;  aid  thii  Motion  bour  his  Feet  confufedly,  and  Gal 


nuift  go  juft ,  ImooT,  large  and 
nimble ,  for  to  tread  falfe,  takes 
away  all  Eafe ;  to  tread  fhort,  rids 
no  Ground;  to  tread  rough,  fh*ws 


lop  painfully,  then  the  Buyer  may 
conclude  he  is  good  for  no  Gal¬ 
loping  Service  ;  befides,  it;  betrays 
fome  h  dden  Lamenefs  in  him.  8; 


Rolling,  and  to  tread  unnimbiy  His  Nature,  which  mu  ft  be  referr 


ftews  a  talle  Pace,  that  never  con¬ 
tinues,  as  alfo  Lamenefs.  6.  Rack- 
1  ing,  this  1  ace  is  required  for  Buck- 
hum*ng,  Galloping,  or  the  High 
way-Polt,  Hackney,  or  the  like, 
and  t the  fame  motion  as  Am- 
bling,  only  a  fweercr  Time,  and  a 
fhomr  Tread,*  and  tho’  it  rid  not 
fo  much  G sound,  yet  ‘it  is  a  little 
more  tsfie.  7.  Galloping,  which 
is  the  lift,  and  muft  be  joyned  to 
all  the  other  Paces,  and  this  every 
Trotting  and  Hacking  Horje  nam¬ 


ed  to  the  end  for  which  a  f/orfe 
is  bought,  ever  obferving,  that  the 
bi^geft  and  fttongeft  are  fitted  for 
hard  fervice,  great  Burdetf,  ftrong 
draughtf,  and  double  Carnage;  the 
middle  fize  for  Pleafure  and  gene- 
ral  Employments  ;  and  the  leaft 
forEafe  fweet  Walks,  and  Summer- 
Hackney. 

But  to  be  yet  fomewhat  more 
particular  as  to  the  Rule  of  Ele&- 
ion,  iPs  contained  in  the  difeovery 
of  Natural  Deformities,  accidental 


rally  has;  for  the.  Ambler  is  a  (outward  Sorrances,  or  inward  hid- 


litile  unapt,  becaufe  the  Motions  den  Mifchicfr,  which  are  fo  many 


are  both  one;  fo  that  being  put  ijand  fo  infinite,  that  */is  very  tedir 
to  a  greater  Iwiftncfs  of  Pace  than  jous  to  explain  ;  tho’  exceeding  ne- 
formerly  he  has  been  acquainted  'ceffary ;  whereof  ^ou  are  to  ob« 
withal,  he  handles  his  Legs  confu-  jferve  upon  this  occafion.  i.  How 
fedly  and  diforderly  ;  but  being  a  H orfe  Rands  to  be  view,  that  is. 
trained  gently,  and  made  to  un-jfee  him  Band  Naked  before  you, 
dtrifand  the  Motion,  he  wvill  as  [and  placing  your  (elf  before  hk 
well  undertake  it  as  any  Trotting  Fate,  cake  a  drift  view  of  his  Conn* 
Horfe  whatfoever ;  Now,  in  a  good  itcnance,  and  the  cheerfuilnefs  there- 
Gallop,  you  muft  obferve  firft,That  j  of ;  that  being  an  excellent  Glaf 
the  Horje  that  takes  up  his  Feet  j  wherein  to  behold  his  Goodnefsanc 
nimbly  from  the  Ground,  but  does  ;bcft  Pcrfeftion.  2.  His  Ears,  whiel 
not  r»  fe  them  high,  that  neither  Uf  chey  be  fnaall,  thin,  fharr%  fhoit 


rolls  nor  bears  himfelf,  that  Bret 
dies  cut  his  Fore-leg?,  follows  nim¬ 
bly  with  ids  Hinder,  and  neither 
cuts  under  his  Knee,  which  is  call’d 


pricked  and  moving,  or  it  the] 


be  long,  yet  well  let  on,  and  wel 
carried,  it  is  a  mark  ot  Beauty 
Goodnels  and  Mettle  ;  but,  if  the 


the  Stvijs  Cut  •  nor  crcfles,  norclapsjbe  thick,  laved,  cr  lolling,  wid 
one  Foot  on  another,  and  always |  fe-t,  and  unmoving;  then  they  ar 
leads  with  his  far  Fore-feet,  ana  j  indications  of  Dulnefs,  Doggcdnef: 
not  with  the  near;  hub  an  one  land  ill  Nature.  3.  Face,  which  : 
is  fa  id  ever  to  Gallop  Comely  and  I  wan,  his  Fore-head  (welling  ou 
True,  and  he  is  the  fitted  for  Speed,  j  ward,  the  Mark,  or  Feather  in  h 
or  any  (wifi  Innploymerit  .*  But  ij  |  Face  fet  high,  as  above  his  Eve 
he  Gallop  iound  and  raife  his  Fore-  j  or  at  the  top  ot  his  Eyes ;  if  1 
feet,  he  L  then  faid  to  Gallop  have  a  while  Star,  or  white  Rate 


ftrongly,  but  not  Iwiltly,  and  is 
fitteii  for  the  great  Saddle,  the 
W'arrs,  and  Encounters  .*  If  he 


of  an  indifferent  lize^  and  evci 
placed,  or  a  white  Imp  on  his  Nb( 
or  Lfp,  they  are  ah  marks  of  Bea 


Gallop  How,  yet  lure,  he ’ll  lerve  ty  sed  Gocdnefs  »*  But  ii  his  F* 
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be  Fit,  Cloudy,  or  Scouting;  hi*  [rage*  and  foundnefs  of_  Head  and 


Sod'/  :  But  if  die  Chaps  be  fas 
and  thick,  the  place  between  them 
c’o(ed  up  with,  grofs  Subftancc*  and 
the  Throppk  fjpal,  >  they  all 
ante  a  (hart  Wind, 


much  .in* 


For^-hcad  flat  is  a  Trenchard, 
which  is  called  Mare-faced  ;  or  if 
she  Mark  in  his  Fore-head  Hands 
low  as  under  his  Eyes;  if  his  Star, 
or  Hatch  Hand  awry,  or  in  an  ill 

Foil  a  re,  or  inftead  of  a  fnip.  Ids  wire?  Fouldef* ;  if  the  void  Apace 
Nofe  be  raw  or  unhairy ;  or  bis  appear  full  of  Knots  and  Kernels, 
Face  generally  bald,  they  are  aS  have  a  care  of  she  Straitg’et,  or 
%os  of  Deformity®  4..  Eyes,  which  Glanders  •  at  the  heft,-  tbs  Horfe 
If 'round,' big,  black,  lining,  ftatt-  is  nos  without  1  foul  Cold  ;  if  his 
ing,  or  flaring  from  his  Head  5  Jaws  be  fo  flraigbt,  that  his  Neck 
if  the  black  of  tbs  Eye  fill  the  Pit,;  iweils  above  them,  if  it  be  no  more 
or  outward  Circumference  ;  that  in  j  than  Natural,  it's  only  an  uncomely 
the  moving,  very  little,  or  none  of  fign  of  fhort  Wind  and  Parfiaefs$ 
the  White  appear,  they  are  aO 1  ~ 
certain  ligfi?  of  Beauty  and  Good* 
nefs  :  But  if  his  Eyes  be  uneven, 
nd  wrinkled  ;  or  if  they  be  fmall , 


or  Grofnefs;  but  if  the  fwelli 


be  long  and  dole  by  hh  .Chips 
like  a  WheE'ffafee,  th-so  beware  of 
„  the  River*,  or  fome  other  Natu- 
which  we  call  Fig-eyed,  both  are  ral  Impoffume<  6.  The  Noflrils, 
uncomely  figns  of  Weaknefs  5  if  which,  if  optu.  dry,  wide  and 
they  be  red  and  fiery,  beware  of  large,  h  as  upon  any  ft  raining,  the 
Moon-Eyes ,  which  is  next  Door  to  internal  tednefs  is  difeover’d,  and 
Bliadaefs  ;  if  White  and  Walled,  {if  his  Muzzle  be  fmalli,  his  Mouth 
it  be  rays  a  weak  Sight  and  un  I  deep,  and  his  Ups  equally  meet- 
neceffary  fiartiog,  or  the  finding  of] ing,  then  aO  are  good  iigns  of 
Ba guards  .1  if  with  white  Specks,  j  Wind,  Health  and  Courage  :  But 
lake  heed  of  the  Pearl,  Pisa  arid  (if  his  Noftrslsbe  Anight,' hisWind 
Web;  if  they  Water,  or  appear  little,  or  if  hi*  Muzzle  be  grefs, 

a  rn  T?  sFk  is  v  «»  &•  <0  f*  n  5  !  —  <i  I-t,  •*  n  1?4  M  /■>>  . •»  b  1_ 


Blood y3  it  indicates  Bruges ;  and 


his  Spirit  is  dull  •  if  his  Mouth  be 


if  any  Milter,  they  (hSwOldAge,  (hallow,  he  wiO  never  carry  a  Bit 
Overriding,  Fellers,  Rheums*  or  wellv-  and  if  his  Upper-Lip  will 
violent  Strain*;  if  they  look  Dead,  j  not  reach  his  Neither,  old  Ages  or 
or  Dull,  or  are  hollow,  or  much  Infirmity  has  mark’d- him  for  Carri 


funk,  take  heed  or  Biiadnefs  at  ch 
belt ;  if  the  black  fill  not  the  Pit5 
but  that  the  white,  is  always  ap- 
peering ;  or  if  in  moving,  the 
white  and  black  fee  feen  in  equal 
quant  ty,  kis  a  fign  o i  Weakiaefs 
and  a  dogged 'Difpolition.  5.  Cheeks 
and  CnapF,  in  which  upon  the 
handling,  if  you  had  the  Bones  lean 
and  thin,  the  fpace  wiie  fee.  ween 
them  and  the  Throppk,  or  Wind¬ 
pipe,  as  b  g  as  a  Mm  cm  gripe, 
and  the  void  place  without  Knots* 
or  Kernels,  aod  generally  the  jaws 
fo  great,  that  the  Neek  fee  ms  to 
couch  widiiu  them,  they  are  ex¬ 
cellent  %as  of  great  VVinda  Con- 


on  ,»  if  his  Nofe  be  moifl  and 
dropping,  when  it  is  clear  Water, 
’els  a  Cold,  if  foul  .Matter,  thea 
beware  c£  the  Glanders *  J„  Brea  ft, 
look  down  from  his  Head  thereto, 
aod  fee  if  it  be  broad,  out  fuell¬ 
ing*  and  adorned  with  many  Fea¬ 
tures',  for  that  fhews  Strength  and 
Durance ;  whereas  the  (mail  Breafl 
is  uncomely  aad  a  mirk  of  Weak¬ 
nefs;  the  narrow  Breafl  is  apt  to 
Stumble,  Fall  and  interfere  before; 
that  which  is  hidden  inward  sod 
wants  the  beauty  aod  division  of 
many  Features,  difeoyers  a  weak- 
Armed  Heart,  and  a  Breafl  that 
is  unwilling  and  unfit  for  any  vio- 
M  m  m  leak 
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l^nt  Toil,  or  ttrang  Labour*  8. 
For  Thighs,  look  down  from  his 
Moow  to  his  Knees,  and  fee  that 
the  fore-Thighs  are  rufh-grown, 
^4}  harden’d  within  j  finewcd , 
Il£%  ani  out  fweOing,  they  being 
good  figns  of  Strength;  whereas 
£i!e  contrary  fhew  Wesknefs,  and 
s’e  Unnatural  9.  Knees,  which 
you  are  to  look  on,  and  fee  they 
carry  a  proportion,  be  clcan9  fl- 
uewy,  and  clofe-Knit,  for  then  they 
^re  good  and  comely  ;  but  if  one 
be  bigger  and  rounder  than  the  0- 
ther,  the  Horfe  has  received  fome 
Mlfchief ;  if  grofs,  he  Is  Gouty;  if 
scarred,  or  hair-broken,  it’s  a  true 


mark  of  a  Stumbling  Jade,  and  a 


12.  Hoofs,  which,  in  genera!,  fhou!d 
he  black,  fmootb,  tough,  rathe] 
fomewhat  long  than  round,  deep, 
hollow,  and  full  of  founding  ;  fot 
white  Hoofs  arc  tender,  and  carry 
the  Shoe  ill;  a  rough-grafs  Scam- 
cd  Hoof,  betrays  old  Age,  or  over¬ 
heating  5  a  brittle,  will  carry  no 
Shoe  at  all;  and  an  extraordinary 
round  one  is  ill  for  foal  Ways  and 
deep  Hunting  ;  a  flat  that  is  pa- 
mi  fed,  fhews  FouadVing ;  and  a 
Hoof  that  is  empty  and  hollow- 
founding,  is  a  token  of  a  decayed 
inward  Part,  thro*  fome  dry  Wound 
or  Founder.*  Then  as  for  the 
Coronet  or  Crown  of  the  Hoof, 


perpetual  Fuller.  10.  His  Legs, 
which  look  down  to  from  his 
Knees  to  his  Patterns,  and  if  they 
Pe  Han,  flat  and  finewy,  and  the 


if  the  Hair  lie  fmooth  and  clofe, 


and  the  Flefh  fat  and  even,  then 
all  is  perfcQ: ;  but  if  the  Hair  be 
fbring3  the  ikin  fcabbed  ,  and 
the  Flefh  fifing,  expert  a  %jng'bonct 


inward  bought  of  the  Knee  with-  \Crown-fcak  ,  or  Quitter* bow,  13. 
out  Teams,  hair-broken,  it  ilgmfles  a  jThe  feeing  on  of  his  Head,  Creit 
good  Shape  and  Soundncfs  s  but  if 'and  Main  ;  for  the  Head,  look  by 
there  be  hard  knots  on  the  ioiTJe  this  fide,  and  fee  that  it  neither 
of  the  Leg,  they  are  Splinters  jf  on  ttand  too  high  nor  too  low,  but 

_  r  „  _  j-  o  .  :  x.1.  1 _ 


the  out-ficlCjthsy  are  Screws, or  Ex- 
crelcencies;  if  under  his  lines*  be 


in  a  direwf  Line  ;  that  h  s  Neck 
be  fmaSi  at  the  fetting  on  of  his 


©cabs,  on  the  inttde,  it  is  the  jHegd,  and  long,  growing  deeper 
Swift  Cut,  2nd  hell  ill  endure  Gal- j  to  ths  Shoulders,  with  8Q  high, 
loping  •  but  if  above  his  Patterns,  j  ttrong,  and  thin  Main,  long,  loti, 
on  the  infide  Scabs  sre  found,  it  and  lomewhat  Curling;  they  be- 

/I  e  J*  •  .  jf*  *■  *  t  ~  .  -  ...  «  v-S  &  -ir-  « 
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fhews  interfering  ;  alfo,  if  the  Scabs  \  ing  beautiful  Chara&crs  .*  Where- 
he  generally  over  his  Legs,  it’s*  a*  to  have  the  He^d  ill  fet  on,  is 


extreme  foul-keeping,  or  die  a  J  the  greatett  Deformity  ;  to  have 
fpiee  of  the  Mange;  if  his  Flefh:  any  bigneft,  or  (welling  in  the 
?>e  fat,  round  and  flelhy,  he  w  11  j  Nags  ©r  the  Neck,  fhews  the  Poll* 
hever  endure  Labour;  and  if  Seams,  Evil,  or  beginning  ot  a  FiftuU  ; 


***•  - j  — - . * 

Scabs,  or  Hair-broken  be  found  00 ;  to  have  a  fhort  thick  Neck  Ike  a 
the  inward  Bought  of  his  Knees,  Bull,  to  have  it  falling  at  the  Wit 


,  *■''“6*"  —  ***“  ~3  - - }  - -  ”  — - ""  - 

it  indicates  a  Ividander ,  which  is  a  j  thers ;  to  have  a  low,  weak,  thick, 
Cancerous  Vker,  1 1*  Patterns,  and. or  falimg  Crett,  dlfcovers  wane 
Pattern*  joists,  whereof  the  firtt  ;  both  ot  Strength  and  Mettle  ;  to 
mutt  be  fhort,  Throng,  and  ttaad-jhsvc  much  Hair  on  the  Main,  fil¬ 
ing  upright,  the  other  clear  andj  dicates  intolerable  Dulnels  ;  to 
Weil  knit  together;  for  if  they  be! have  it  thin,  fhews  Fury;  and  to 
fwefled,  or  big,  take  heed  of  SB  be  without  one,  or  ihed,  is  an  iu- 
oew-ftraids  and  Gourdings ;  and  if  dication  of  the  Worm  in  the  Main, 
the  other  be  long,  weak  or  bend- [the  Itch,  or  elfc  downright  Mangl¬ 
ing,  the  Limbs  will  be  hardly  able  fnefs.  14.  His  Back,  Ribs,  Fillets, 
Co  carry  the  Body  without  tiring,  iBdly,  and  Stones,  all  which  you 

i  arc 
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ire  to  look  to  •  firft  the  Chiae, 
that  it  be  broad  ,  even  and 
ftraight,  that  h!s  Ribs  be  well 
eooipafted  and  bending  outward  5 
his  Fillets  upright,  ftrong  and  fhort, 
and  not  above  an  hands  -  breadth 
between  his  laft  Rib  and  Huckle- 
bone  «  his  Belly  well  let  down,  yet 
laid  within  his  Ribs;  and  his 
Stones  well  traded  to  his  Body  , 
which  are  all  good  marks  of  Health 
aad  Per  P  riori:  Whereas  his  Chine 
if  it  be  narrow,  he  will  never 
carry  a  Saddle  without  wounding ; 
and  to  have  it  bending,  or  Saddle- 
backed,  indicates  Weaknefs;  when 
his  Ribs  are  flat,  there  is  no  li* 
berty  for  Wind ;  if  his  Fillets  bs 
hanging,  long,  or  weak,  he’ll  never 
clamber  or  get  up  a  Hill,  nor  car¬ 
ry  a  Burden ;  and  to  have  his  Bel¬ 
ly  clung  up,  or  gaunt,  or  his  Stones 
dangling  down,  loofe  or  a- fide, 
are  both  figns  of  fieknefs,  tender- 
nefs,  Found’ring  ia  the  Body,  and 
tinfitnefs  for  Labour,  1$,  His  But¬ 
tocks  ;  which  fee  they  be  round* 
plump*  full,  and  ia  sn  even  level 
with  his  B:dy  j  or,  if  long,  that 
they  be  well  raifed  behind  ,  and 
fpread  forth  at  the  fetting  on  of 
the  Tail,  which  is  Comely  and 
Beautiful:  Whereas  the  narrow 

Pin-buttock,  the  Hog,  or  Swine- 
rump,  and  the  falling,  and  down, 
let  Buttock  are  lull  cf  Deformity, 
and  (hew  both  an  injury  in  Na¬ 
ture,  and  that  they  are  neither  fit 
nor  becoming  for  Pad,  Foot,  Cloth 
or  Pillion,  id.  His  hinder  Thighs, 
or  Gask  ns,  which  fee  they  be  well 
let  down,  even  to  the  middle  joint. 
Brawny,  Full  and  Swelling,  which 
very  much  argues  Strength  and 
Goodnefs ;  but  the  lank,  flender 
Thigh  indicates  the  contrary.  17. 
His  Gambrels,  have  an  Eye  to  the 
joint  behind,  and  if  it  be  but  Skin 
and  Bone  ,  Veras  and  Sinews,  and 
rather  fomewhat  bending  than  too 
ftraight,  ki*  then  perfe&  as  it 
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ought  to  be;  But  if  i  t  has  ChapsJ 
or  Sores  on  the  inward  bought* 
or  bending,  th*n  it  is  a  Selewrfgr; 
if  the  Joint  be  fwellcd  generally 
all  over,  then  the  Horfe  has  got 
a  blow  or  brulfe ;  if  the  Swelling 
be  particular,  as  in  the  pit  or  bob 
low  Part,  or  on  the  infide,  and  the 
Vein  full  and  p  oud,  and  that  it 
be  fofr,  it’s  \a  Blood- Spavin  •  if 
hard,  a  Bone-Spavin  ;  but  if  the 
Swelling  be  jutt  behind,  before  rhs 
Knuckle,  then  you  may  know  ’tis 
a  Curb,  18.  His  hinder  Legs,  which 
fee  if  they  be  Sear,  fiat,  and  fi¬ 
ne  wy  then  all  ii  well :  Bat  if 
far,  they’ll  not  endure  Labour *  if 
fwellccf,  the  Greafe  is  molten  ie 
j  them  ;  if  she  Horfe  be  fcabhed  2* 

I  bove  .the  Patterns,  he  has  die 
I  Scratches ;  if  chapped  under  his 
I  Patterns,  he  has  Rains ,  sod  all  of 
the  He  are  noifom  e.  19,  Laftly,  His 
Tail*  for  the  fetting  on  of  which 
where  there  is  a  good  Buttock,  it 
can  never  Hand  ttill  j  but  where  the 
contrary*  there  the  Tail  can  never 
1  Hand  well ;  for  it  •  ought  to  ftand 
broad*  high,  fiat,  and  couched  a 
little  inward.  See  Horfe  and  Horfe’ s 
Age, 

RUNDLET  or  RUNLET,  a 
a  final!  Vcffel  containing  an  un® 
certain  quantity  of  any  Liquor* 
from  3  to  20  Gallons.  A  Runlet 
of  Wine  is  to  hold  18  Gallons. 

RUNNEL  or  RENNET,  the 
Maw  of  a  Calf*  commonly  us’d  to 
turn  Milk  for  Cheefe-curds.  Sec 
Earning . 

RUNNING  •  HORSE  ;  if  yea 
chute  a  Hoife  for  Running*  let 
him  have  all  the  fineft  Shapes  that 
may  be,  Nimble,  Quick  and  Fiery* 
apt  to  fly  with  the  leatt  motion : 
Long  Shapes  are  fufferable  •  foe 
tho’  they  arc  a  fign  of  Weakncft, 
yet  they  xnanifeft  a  fuddsn  I  peed. 
— -  To  order  inch  a  fort  of 
Horfe#  let  him  have  no  more 
Meat  than  will  futtiee  Nature, 
M  mm2  Drink 
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Brink  onct  in  twenty  four  hours, 
and  Brefliqg  every  day,  ones  at 
Noon  only  :  He  rauft  have  mo¬ 
derate  Excrclfc  Morning  and  Eve- 
Ding,  Airings,,  or  the  fetching  of 
his  Water,  and  know  no  other 
violences  than  in  his  Courfcs  only  ; 
la  cafe  he  be  very  far,  fcoiu  often, 
if  bf  reaftmable  Stature,  ftidom  ; 
if  lean,  then  fcour  with  a  fwcet 
JVSafh  only;  and  let  him -fia^d  dark 
and  warm,  having  many  Cioaths 
and  much  Litter,  •  and  that  of 
Wheat-Straw  only.*  He  ftiouldbe 
empty  before  you  ran  him,  and 
liis  Food  the  fine  ft,  lightcft*  and 
quickeft  of  Digeftion  that  may  be: 
Thole  Sweats  are'  more  wholefcme 
that  are  given  abroad,  and  the 
O  ©ling’s  moft  Natural,  that  are 
given  before  he  comes  to  the 
Stable;  his  Limbs  are  to  be  kept 
(apple  with  c  ol  Ointments,  and 
let,  not  any  hot  Spices  come  into 
his  Body;  If  he  grow  inwardly, 
willed  Meats  are  moft  proper;  if 
Loofe*  give  him  Wheat-Straw  in 
more  abundance,  and  be  fare  to 
do  every  thing  neat  and  cleanly 
about  him,  which  will  nouriili  him 
the  better.  See  Race-fforfe, 

RUN N IN <3*K N OIS  ;  thefe  fort 
of  Janets,,  which  may  be  otherwife 
called  Slipping-knots,  'Collars,  &c. 
arc  us’d  in  the  taking  of  Hares 
and  Coneys ;  in  the  Ctrsog  ©! 
wji:ck9  rub  them  over,  as  al’fo 
the  handles  and  the  foks  of  your 
Shod,  w.th  the  cpfslets  of  so 
Hare,  or  forae  green  Wheat,  _©r 
the  like ;  for  they  are  of  fo  quick 
a  fmell,  that  you  will  elfe  be  dif- 
covered;  and  in  planting  your 
Collar ,  make  the  leaft  alteration 
imaginable,  for  old  Hares  are  very 
fubcj-1,  sod  therefore  it  will  not 
be  amifs  to  plant  a  fccoad  Run- 
rring-J\jv>t$  flat  on  the  Ground,  juft 
under  that  which  you  fpread 
broad,  by  which  means  the  Hare 
may  be  taken  by  the  hinder  Parts, 
tins  fecoud  being  intended  to  fur- 
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prise  him  by  the  foot,  and  ooe^ 
or  the  other  will  hardly  fail.  But 
whereas  ’tis  the  Nature  of  an  Hares 
bHog  once  taken  in  any  of  thefe 
Knots,  to  pull  with  all  his  Strength, 
and  feldom,  or  never  turns  about 
h^e  2  Rabbet  to  bit®  off  the  hold- 
faff,  you  ffipuld  therefore  ufe  lat- 
cen-  W ire  doable- twifted  ;  fet  your 
Eliots  chat,  vi^.  Take  a  little  Stick, 
t.vics  as  big  as  one’s  Thumb,  and 
sbouc  a  Foot  long,  at  the  upper 
end  make  a  hole  big  enough  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  tip  of  one’s  little  Ping: 
then  prepare  you  Cotar  of  firing- 
Pack-thread,  or  Wire,  and  it  o£ 
the  latter,  tie  the  end  thereto?  to 
any  itrcBg  Pack-thread  §  draw  it 
C  f  *■**’  ^  the  hole  of  the  Stick,  and 
f&ftea  it  to  fame  firong  Bough  r 
which  mift  be  bent  down  towards 
the  Stick  :  Afterwards  put  a  (bore 
Peg  of  about  Inch  long,  fo  that 
th®  branch  being  let  go,  may  nos 
dip  your  Kno%  bpt  may  ftaad  bent; 
chat  done,  open  die  Collar  to  the 
largefiefs  of  the  mafh,  and  if  ai  y 
Rabbets  or  Hares  be  taken,  and 
they  turn  about  to  bite  off  their 
Chain,  they  prefently  rub  out  the 
little  Peg,  wbcrevpon  the  Bough 
flies  up  and  ftrangles  them. 

kk  U  N  T,  a  Scotch  or  Welch  Neat 
or  C  ow  of  a  fmall  ft ze. 

RUBLE  cu  ROllPiH,  an  Haft- 
India  ^  Cpin  worth  2  s.  3  d.  Sterling; 
one  ftxtyen  h  pan  of  which,  is  an 
Ana%  and  rhys  quarter  of  aa  Aca\  is  a 
Pjccy  in  WhichCoia-account*  are  kept 
at  Sura.' 

HUP  I'UR  Es  Inear  ding  cr  Burjl* 
rcr/j,  in  a  Hcrfe,  is  when  the  Rim, 
or  thin  Film,  orCauJ,  which  holds 
up  his  Entrals,  is  broken,  or  over- 
(trained,  or  ftretchcd,  Co  as  the 
Gets  fall  down  either  into  his 
Cod,  or  Flank;  and  this  conies  ci¬ 
ther  by  home  Stripe,  or  Blow,  br 
by  dome  Serais  in  leaping  over  a 
Hedge,  Ditch,  or  Pale,  or  by  teach¬ 
ing  him  to  bound  when  he  is  too 
young ;  or  by  forcing  him  when 

he 
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foe  is  full,  to  run  beyond  hfa 
ft rcngth  ;  fo  met  imes  by  a  foddee 
Hopping  him  upon  uneven  Ground, 
where  by  his  ftraddling  and  Hip¬ 
ping,  his  hinder  Feet  tear  the  Rim 
of  h's  Belly;  the  figns  to  know  it 
are,  his  forfaiting  his  Meat,  and 
Handing  fhoaring  and  leaning  go 
the  fide  where  he  h  hurt  .*  If  on 
that  fide  you  (earch  with  your  hand, 
between  his  Stones  and  his  1  highs 
upwards  to  the  Body,  and  feme* 
what  above  the  Stone,  you ;  may 
find  the  Gut  it  felf  big  and  hard 
in  the  feeling,  whereas  on  the  o- 
tber  tide  you'll  meet  with  no  fuch 
thing. 

There  are  msny  Medicines  in 
this  Dili em per  pre  fori  bed  to  be  ta¬ 
ken  inwardly,  fuch  as  Vahrim , 
pture-mort ,  Crofs-wort ,  &c.  which 
whh  the  oil- ward  means  make  tfot 
Cure  the  more  effectual,  tho’  very 
difficult  at  belt  .*  The  outward 
means  are,  bring  the  Horfe  into 
a  place  where  there  is  a  beam  over- 
thwart,  and  ftrew  it  thick  w  th 
Straw  ;  after  that,  put  on  four 
Taitcrns  with  tour  Rings  on  his 
Beer,  with  the  loofe  end  of  the 
Hop.,  and  fo  draw  all  his  four 
Feet  together  and  he  will  tall.* 
i  hen  caff  the  Rope  over  the  Beam 
3°d  hoift  him  up  fo,  that  Be  may 
Be  flat  on  his  Back  with  his  Legs 
upwards,  without  ftruggiing;  that 
a°oe>  you  are  to  bathe  his  Scones 
witn  vv,rm  Water  and  Butter  melt¬ 
ed  together,  and  the  Stones  being 
fomewhat  warm  arid  well  fofeen’d, 
raife  them  up  from  the  Body  with 
boih  ycur  hands,  clohd  by  the 
Fmgcrs  clofe  together;  and  hold¬ 
ing  the  Stones  in  your  han  s  in 
Inch  a  manner,  work  down  the  Gut 
into  the  Body  of  the  Hoife,  by 
Hr  oak  ng  it  downwards  continually 
with  both  your  Thumbs,  till  you 
perceive  that  fide  ot  the  Stone  to 
be  as  final!  as  toe  other ;  after  ha¬ 
ving  returned  the  Gut  to  the  right 
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place,  take  2  lift  of  fw$  Finger* 
broad,  throughly  anointed  wi'th  frefh 
Butter 3  and  tie  his  Stones  Clofe  to¬ 
gether  with  it,  as  nigh  the  Body 
3s  may  be,  bat  not  over-hard,  fo 
as  you  may  put  your  Finger  _b©*» 
tween.*  Then  take  the  Horfe  quick¬ 
ly  down,  and  lead  him  gently  into 
the  Stable,  keeping  Mm  warmy  and 
let  him  not  be  fibred  Cor  the 
Ip  ice  of  three  weeks ;  Bur  forget 
not  the  next  day  after  you  have 
placed  the  Git  in  its  right  place  9 
to  uaiofe  the  Lift,  and  to  talcs 
it  sway;  and  as  well  at  dial  time, 
as  every  day  once  or  twice  afeer^ 
to  call  a  difti,  or  two  of  cold  Wa¬ 
ter  upon  his  Cods,  which  will- 
make  him  for  ink  up  his  Stones,  and 
thereby  restrain  the  Gut  from  fall- 
log  down  .*  Ai  the  three  weeks 
end  to  com  pleat  the  Cure,  take  a- 
way  the  Stone  on  the  lids  he  is 
Bur  [fen  .  (q  that  foe’li  hardly  be 
Burjh'n  on  that  tide  again ;  du¬ 
ring  the  C  me,  ter  him  neither  Fat 
nor  Drink  much,  but  let  his  Drink 
oe  a. ways  warm. 

More  particularly  ft  r  thcDiftcm- 
per,  take  common  Pitch,  Dragon's 
$lwdy  Powder  ®f  Bole  Armani  $ck9 
Mjfticlt  and  t’ran&rfcenfe,  of  each 
an  ounce  ;  make  a  Puiftcr  of  chele 
lay  it  upon  the  Loint,  and  upon 
cae  Rupture 9  aod  let  it  remain  till 
it  fail  off  ic  f  If,  it  w  :11 '  cure  him  j 
but  yet  conditionally,  ilia;:  you  give 
him  feme  Strengthening  things  in¬ 
wardly .  2.  When  by  a  relaxation; 

of  the  Pcrit&wdum,  thy  Entrails  fall 
into  the  Cods,  you  muff-endeavour 
to  put  up  the  fallen  Gut  whh  your 
hands ;  or  ft  it  cannot  be  done 
otherwifc,  call  the  Horfe  on  his 
Back  upon  ft  t  Ground  ,*  bind 1  both 
h;S  logs  on  each  hde  together* 
and  having  bathed  the  Stones  with 
luke-wann  Water,  put  up  the  Guts 
gently  with  your  hand;  then  apply 
tiie  following  Big  H  Take  Clmp'cy- 
u  roots 9  Bark  of  Pomegranate  and 

M  m  m  3  “*  K  Oak* 
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u  Oak-Trees ,  Cyprus-Nuts  1  green! 
81  Apple,  Sumach  and  Barber- 
“  r/er,  of  each  four  ounces;  ^?uj 
S€  and  Fennei  Seeds,  of  each  two 
cc  ounces ;  Flowers  of  Pomegra- 
*c  nates,  Chamomile  and  Melt  lot,  of 
**  each  two  handfuls  5  and  Powder 
u  of  crude  AUum  half  a  Pound  .* 
Put  thefe  all  together  in  a  Bag 
large  enough  to  cover  the  Stones, 
and  fow  it  after  the  manner  of  a 
Quilt  ;  then  boil  this  Bag  tor  two 
hours  in  a  large  pot-ful  of  Sloe- 
mine,  or  (If  that  cannot  be  had} 
of  thick  red  Wine ,  after  which,  ap 
ply  it  moderately  hot  to  the  Stones, 
tying  it  on  dexrroufly  with  a  Ban¬ 
dage  palling  round  the  Flanks,  and 
faften’d  on  the  Rump  •  you  are 
alfo  to  heat  the  Quilt  ia  the 
fame  Wine,  every  twenty  ftur 
hours,  and  continue  the  ufe  of  it 
for  a  conliderable  time.  After¬ 
wards  the  Cods  may  be  fomented 
with  Ajirmgent  Baths  ,  and  the 
Part  fupported  by  convenient  Truf- 
fes  }  but  the  fureft  Remedy  is  to 
geld  the  Horfe,  when  the  Guts  are 
put  up,*  for  by  that  means  the 
Cods  fhrinkup,  and  the  Entrails  fall 
Hu  more  in:©  them. 

RUSHES,  FLAGS,  <frc.  that 
annoy  Lands  are  moft  effe&aally 
deftroy’d  by  draining  ;  if  the  Drains 
be  cut  below  their  Roots,  fo  1%  to 
take  away  the  matter  that  feeds 
them,  and  by  heaping  Allies  or 
Soot  on  them  ;  as  alfo  by  plough, 
ing  them  up,  and  laying  the  Land 
in  high  Ridges. 

RUSSET,  a  dark- brown  Co¬ 
lour. 

R  LI  S  S  E  T  f mV 9  a  fvvect  Ap- 
le,  whofe  Tree  is  always  Cankery. 

RUSSET-PEAK,  of  which 
there  is  a  large  and  fmall  Err, 
but  the  middie-fiZe  is  the  belt  , 
produced  in  a  fat  Soil,  handfomc 
lhaped,  and  having  a  long  thick 
ftalk,  gray,  but  reddifh  on  one  fide, 
and  dark-red  on  the  other,  inter, 
lined  with  green,  which  grows  yel- 
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low  when  ripe;  the  Pulp  Is  tec; 
der  and  fine,  Juice  nioilt  and  per¬ 
fumed.  This  Pear  is  goad  either 
raw,  baked,  ftewed,  or  preferred 
in  liquid  or  dry  Sweet-meats.  The 
Tree  profpers  every  where,  and 
may  be  planted  as  a  Standard  or 
Dwarf,  or  again  ft  a  Wail;  but  it 
does  not  iaft  very  long,  and  the 
Fruit  becomes  ripe  at  the  end  of 
Augufl,  or  beginning  of  Septem¬ 
ber, 

RUSSETIN  AROMATICK,  or 
GOLDEN,  an  incomparable  Apple, 
of  a  Gold-coloured  Coat  under  a 
Ruffct-hair,  with  feme  Warts  on 
it,  its  Figure  a  flattifh  round,  and 
Pulp  of  a  yellow  Colour.  This 
Fruit  is  net  ripe  1 11  after  Mi¬ 
chaelmas ,  but  keeps  over  the  Win¬ 
ter,  having  a  moft  delicious  fpiey 
Tafte,  and  melting  in  the  Mouth. 

RUSSETIN  GREEN  ,  a 
tough  and  hard  Apple,  iongJaft- 
ing  and  of  a  pleafsnt  Tafte.  2. 
The  Red  Rujfaws  of  a  leffer  fixe, 
an  excellent  Frui  ,  and  like  wife  of 
long  continuance.  The  Jharp 
Rujjettn,  a  good  Apple  for  Cider 
and  Keeping,  the  Tree  being  an 
extraordinai y  Bearer. 

RUSSET!  N-PEAR  ,  a  fort 
of  Pear  fhsp’d  like  the  RouJjelct,  of 
a  very  light  Ifabelia* colour,  is  the 
dry  Marttn ,  its  pulp  is  tender  and 
delicate,  juice  very  much  fugared 
and  musked,  being  ripe  in  Ofic* 
her, 

RUT,  the  Track  or  mark  of 
a  Wheel  m  the  Road  ;  alfo  the 
copulation  of  Deer,  Wild  Boars,. 
fac. 

RUTLAND,  an  Inland- 
County,  the  leaft  of  all  thole  in 
■England,  bounded  North w-rd  by 
Limohjhire „  Kafr  and  South  by 
NortkamptGn(birc,  from  winch  the 
River  Wcland  ieparates  it,  and  on  the 
Weft,  by  Leicejterjkire  •  being  not 
above  twelve  Miles  in  length  from 
North  to  South,  and  but  nine  in 
breadth  from  Eaii  to  Weft,  in 

which 
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which  compafs  of  Ground  it  coa= 
rains  ikoooo  Acres,  and  about 
32,60  Hqufes  •  the  whole  being 
divided  into  five  Hundreds,  where¬ 
in  are  forty  eight  Parlfiies,  and 
but  two  Market  Towns,  neither 
whereof  his  the  privilege  to  fend 
Members  to  Parliament.  *-***«»* 
This  County,  for  the  bignefs  of  it, 
is  as  fruitful  as  any,  but  more  e- 
fpecially  the  Vale  of  Catmofs •  for 
befides  its  plenty  of  Corn,  it  breeds 
abundance  ^  of  Carte!,  and  feeds 
great  Flocks  of  Sheep,  whore  Flee¬ 
ces  participate  of  the  colour  of 
Earth,  which  is  red,  from  whence 
Ihe  County  took  its  Name.*  It’s 
alfo  well  cfoathed  with  Wood, 
and  watered  with  frcfh  Streams, 
the  principal  whereof  are  the  We- 
Imd.  and  die  Wafh9  has  a  tempe¬ 
rate  and  whole  fame  Air*  and  not 
fubjeff  to  Fog, :  And,  is 

flocked  with  more  Parks,  confi 
dering  the  extent  thereof,  than 
soy  other  County  la  the  King¬ 
dom. 

R  Y  A  i,  a  Spanijb  Coin  worth 
fix  Penes  three  Farthings  of  E®« 
Money.  The  It  dim  Ryd  is 
current  for  feven  Pence  \  and  eight 
H yds  amount  to  the  value  of  a 
Coin  call’d  a  Piece  #/ Eight. 

RYE,  A  Grain  generally  known 
that  dthghcs  in  a  dry  warm  Land, 
but  will  grow  in  moil  fores  of 
Soil,  fo  that  the  Earth  be  well 
temper’d  and  look ;  The  princi¬ 
pal  Seafon  for  Sowing  it,  is  about 
September y  af.er  a  Summer’s  Fal¬ 
low,  accordingly  as  the  Weather 
permits,  but  this  muff  be  done  in 
tne  drkft  time,  for  the  Rain  loon 
drowns  it  ;  whence  the  Old  Goun- 
tryiPhrak  of  Sowing  Rye  in  the 
Dfiftt  and  Wheat  in  the  Dirt:  It 
isj  quick  of  Growth,  foon  up  after 
*cis  Town,  and  looner  in  the  Ear, 
ufually  in  April  5  as  alfo  fooner 
ripe  than  othar  Grain  5  yet  in  fome 
Places  *ds  eufiomary  to  fow  Wheat 
and  Rye  mixt,  which  grow  up  aod 


are  reaped  together.  The  fprink- 
ling  of  a  little  Dung  or  Mud 
upon  Rye-land,  will  extremely  ad¬ 
vance  a  Crop,  tho*  kid  but  half 
the  thicknefs  it  is  for  other 
Corn,  its  produce  ii  commonly 
about  twenty  Bufhels  upon  sn 
Acre. 

For  the  keeping  of  Rye-meal, 
there  is  co  better  Method  than 
to  bolt  and  fearce  it  from  the 
Brin,  which  is  very  apt  to  putri- 
fy  and  make  it  mufty  .*  After¬ 
wards  it  may  be  put  Into  clew 
dry  Casks,  that:  ae  tight  and  well 
bound  ,*  treading  it  m  as  hard  as 
1  poflible  ,  and  then  heading 
the  Vcfiel  up  clofe.  The  general 
nf«  of  Rye  is  for  Bread,  either  by 
it  felf,  or  mixt  with  Wheat:  It 
makes  Bread  moift,  and  gives  it 
a  particular  Tafle  agreeable  to  mo  ft 
Appetites  \  but  Bread  mad€  alto¬ 
gether  cf  Rye  is  of  an  harder  con¬ 
coction,  than  that  of  Wheat,  and 
windy  even  fofar  as  to  caufe  griping 
Pains  in  the  Bowels. 


s. 


SACK,  of  Cdm-KM1!,  a  quan¬ 
tity  from  aa  Hundred  Weight 
and  a  half,  to  four  Hundred 
weight.*  Of  SbeepS'tPellot  26  Stone, 
every  Stone  containing  14  Pounds  , 
but  i a  Scotland  24  S.one,  and  each 
Stone  16  Pounds. 

SADDLE  |  the  ancient  ify- 
mans  had  not  the  life  of  Saddle 
and  Stirrups^  neither  was  it  put  Its 
practice  till  the  time  of  Cwftantine 
the  Great  A*  C,  340,  as  we  learn 
from  the  Gre$\  Hiftorian  Zonaras9 
who  (throughout  his  whole 
ry}  makes  no  mention  of  a  Saddle 
for  a  Horfe,  before  fuch  time  as 
Conjiavs  endeavouring  to  deprive 
M  m  in  4  his 
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IVjs  Brother  Con fian  tine  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  made  Head  againft  his  Army, 
aod  t?B£*rii!g  into  the  Squadron 
where  he  himfelf  was,  c*ft  him 
b  fide  the  Saddle  of  his  Home  .* 
Bur  oow  there  are  feveral  forts 
in  afe,  i  the  fuming -Sad  die,  which 
.v  ’  fmall  one  with  round  skirts. 


2  Buffer 4  Szddk,  that  has  the  Seat 
arid  the  skirts  both  plain.  s.Pad- 
Saddlt9  of  which  there  are  two 
forts,  feme  ..  made  with  Burrs  before 
the  f  m9  and  others  with  Boifters 
under  the  Thighs.  4.  A  French 
Pai-iaddis  ,  the  Burrs  of  which 
come  wholly  round  the  (bn. 

A  Portman  tie -Saddle,  that  has  a 
Cantle  behind  die  feat,  to  keep 
jhc  Postman  !e  or  other  Carriage 
off 'the  Rider’s  iUck.  6.  A  War- 
Saddle,  that  has  a  Can  rig  and  a 
Balfter  behind  and  before,  alfo  a 
fair  Bolfiet'o  7.  The  Pack- fiddle.  8. 
For  the  be  ft  and  meft  modern  Cac 
fhion  of  a  great  Saddle,  See  piste 
2*  As  for  the  feveral  parts  of  2 
Saddle,  and  the  defenption  of chfip 
they  will  be  found  under  thejr  k* 
vera!  Heads  as  they  foil  out  in 
'Alphabetical  order,  as  Barrs,  Bin • 
He ,  cr  Girth- buckle,  Civtt ,  Crupper, 
Buckle  arid  S traps 9  Girth,  Girth-web, 
GulhsP  plate  ,  Binder -phte  ,  Leaps, 
JAah-gvtbs,  Malepilkn,  Malnjifjps. 
Mdk-ftU  ks,  Nat  vs.  Panned,  Pommel, 


Bodiie  or  Body-gink,  Jbaping  jhe 
Skirt,  (training  the  Web,  fluffing  .the\ 
Tamil ,  S ur jingle.  Trappings,  'Tree, 
Wtmty,  &c.  but  for  tile  parts  0: 
a  Bridle,  fee  under  Bridle,  and  cf 
a  Sidci{aadle  under  So  e^jau- 1%. 


SADDL  E»S  A  L  L  ,  when  a 
H or fos  Back  is*  hurt  or  fretted 
with  the  Saddle,  it  snty_  be  err’d 
by  bathing  the  Part  with  Urine 
or  warm  Wine  ;  a  fid  fort  elites 


when  the  Sore  is  large  with  the 
Second  Water,  lire  wing  over  It  the 
Powder  of  an  old  Rope  or  Flax,  and 
eonfumiug  the  proud  Belli  with  Vi¬ 
triol  or  CoUptfar. 


SAFFLOW,  or  BASTARD- SAF¬ 
FRON,  an  Herb  growing  about 
Morten  and  Ajbton  in  Ox'fordjhire „ 
smd  us’d  by  Dyers  for  the  dying  of 
fcarlet,  which  is  ufuaily  planted  in 
Rows,  about  a  Foot  diffart  for 
the  coDveniency  of  Hoeing  »*  It 
grows  upon  1  round  Stalk  three 
or  four  Foot  high,  and  at  the 
top,  bears  a  great  ooen  Balky 
Head,  out  of  which  iff ue  many 
gold-eolnur’d  Threads  of  a  molt 
bright  ffitdng  Luftre,  which  srega* 
ther’d  every  Day,  as  they  ripen,  and 
dry’d  for  ufe. 

SAFFRON,  a  Plant  that  bars 
a  yellowifh  and  fweet  -  fmeihog 
Flower  oCdie  fameNamc  m  .ch  valued 
for  the  Virtue,  and  more  efpeci al¬ 
ly  counted  a  great  Chester  of  the 
Heart :  That  which  grows  In  our 
own  Country  is  efteen  ed  the  belt 
in  the  World,  and  fhould  there¬ 
fore  be  more  propagated  .*  It  de¬ 
lights  in  a  dry  found  Land,  brought 
into  a  perfect  Tilage  by  Manure 
and  good  Husbandry  ;  the  time  of 
Planting  is  about  Midfummer,  fome 
fay  March ;  Tis  increased  by  the 
R.o  ts,  ma  to  be  taken  up  ufoaliy 
cnee  in  three  Years,*  and  then 
many  of  the  Roots  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  ;  the  manner  of  fetting  then} 
is  Id  rows,  two  Inches  a! under;  and 
two,  or  three  Inches  deep,  but 
the  Ranges  muff  be  four,  or  ftv| 
a-part,  for  the  better  Weeding,  or 
Hoeing  of  them  :  Ab  ut  Scpicmt* 
her  t»<e  Flower  appeals,  in  the 
mid  ft  whereof  comes  up  two  or 
three*  Chives  due  grow  upright 
when  the  reft  of  the  Flowers  ipread 
abroad  ;  thefc  Chives  are  the 'Saf¬ 
fron,  which  you  $re  to  gather 
gently  between,  yeur  Finger  and 
Thumb  early  in  a  Morning,  or 
elfc  It  w.il  return  into  the  Body 
of  the  Flower  again ;  and  this 
Work  may  be  continu’d  for  ths 
fpace  of  a  Month.  Next  comes 
the  drying  of  it,  which  may  be 

done 
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done  in  a  fmall  Kiln  made  of  Clay 
and  with  very  little  Fire,  hut  care¬ 
ful  attendance,  three  Pounds  there¬ 
of  moiif,  ufually  making  one  dry  .* 
The  advantage  of  this  Plant:  is 
very  confiderable,  for  one  Acre 
may  bear  from  fevea  to  fifteeoPounds 
and  has  been  fold  from  twenty 
Shilling  to  five  Pounds  per  Pound* 
whereas  the  Coif  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  smouats  but  to  four  Pounds 
Sec  Crocus . 

SAFFRON-KILN*  it  eon- 
lifts  of  an  Oaken  Frame  s  Lathed 
on  every  fide,  twelve  Inches fquare 
in  the  bottom,  two  Foot  high  and 
two  Foot  fquare  at  the  top,  upon 
which  is  nailed  a  Hair-Loath  (fram¬ 
ed  hard  by  Wed|cs  drove  [into  the 
fides  ,  with  a  iquare  Board  and  a 
Weight  to  profs  it  down,  weigh¬ 
ing  about  a  quarter  of  a  Hundred; 
The  in  fide'  or  the  Jfjtn  is  covered 
#11  over  with  the  fhosgeft  Pet  .erf 
Clay,  very  well  workc  with  a  little 
Sand,  fomewhat  above  two  laches 
thick*  the  bottom  muff  be  lined 
with  Oay  four' or  five  Inches  thick 
whiii  is  the  Hearth  to  lay  the 
Fire  oa,  wherein  is  to  be  made  a 
lice  Is  hols  to  put  the  Fire  ,  the. 
outfide  m.y  be  piaiftered  over  with 
Lmic  and  Hair. 

S  A  G  E,  so  Herb  whereof  there 
are  fcveral  torts,  the  Red?  Gnen* 
£m&Ut  aod  Variegated  j  but  the  firit 

is  the  belt,  cud  the  young  Leaves 
#re  a  very  whoUome  Saiiet  in  the 
Spring  ,•  its  flips  planted  in  April 
or  IWay,  are  very  ape  to  grow  ; 
S-Fis  commonly  a  Bo: der- plant  ;  the 
Culture  of  which  has  nothing;  parti¬ 
cular,  but  is  like  that  of  the  others, 
as  Rifcmiry?  JLivender,  W or m-iv nod  , 
&c.  It  is  railed  by  fettihg  the 
flips  or  Branches  io  the  beginning 
of  April  •  This  Herb  bfing  apt 
to  beiafefted  by  Serpents  and  Toads 
with  thfeir  ven-mous  Breath,  before 
ufed,  rnuft  be  walked!  ia  Wine,  and 
to  prevest  the  Infe&lon  of  the  [a A 
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Creatures ,  which  willingly  (belter 
themfdves  usdet  its  (bade,  ft  ought 
always  to  grow  together  with  Rue  : 
It’s  not  good  for  young  Men ,  nor 
in  hot  leafons  .*  Tis  known  to  be 
of  a  hot  opening  and  dry  Quality, 
and  the  tops  of  the  red  being  well 
picked  and  wafhed,  with  the  Flow¬ 
ers,  retain  all  die  noble  properties 
of  other  hot  Plan's,  mors  efpecially 
comfortable  to  the  Brain  and  Nerves, 
purifying  the  Blood,  good  for  the 
Pulley,  Wounds,  CSV,  In  short,  Vis 
a  Plant  endued  with  fo  many  and 
wonderful  properties ,  as  that  the 
arduous  u  e  of  it  is  fa  id  to  render 
Men 'Immortal ;  We  cannot  there¬ 
fore  but  allow  the  tender  tops  of 
the  Leaves  ,  but  principally  -the 
Flowers  io  our  cold  SVilets-i  yet  io 
as  not  to  bs  predominant® 

SAILS,  m  Falconry?  the  Wings 
of  d  Bank  ers  fo  termed. 

SAINT  FO!M  or  HOLY  HAY, 
a  fort  of  Grafs  orherwife  call’d 
Me diclmF odder i  Sptnijh  Trefoil,,  and 
Snx:l  or  Horned  Ciovet-gr&fs?  which 
has  obtain’d  the  prefer  rente  above 
Clover  in  England ,  ss  continuing  lon¬ 
ger  in  proof  than  it  5  fo  that  ia 
loins  part  of  the  Kingdom  it  has 
been  growing  twenty  Years  on  poor 
Land,  and  has  fo  far  improved  the 
fame,  that  from  a  Noble  per  Acre, 
twenty  Acres  together  have  been 
conftantly  worth  30  s,  per  Acre , 
and  (till  continued  to  be  good® 
it  will  thrive  on  the  poorclt  and 
birren'eft  Land  we  have,  except  in 
filter  and  flight  Sands,  all  Clays, 
snd  other  cold  and  wet  Grounds 
which  are  not  proper  for  it  ,*  for 
oa  rich  Lands  the  Weeds  deftrey 
it  *  b  fide*,  (hat  it  does  conliderz- 
biy  advance  and  not  ioipoverifli 
the  Lana  whereon  it  grows,  which 
may  be  broke  up  and  fowD  with 
Corn  till  it  be  out  of  heart,  and 
then  lowed  with  St,  Fain  as  former¬ 
ly. 


It 
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It  mull  be  (owed  in  far  great- 
er  quantity  thin  the  Clover  .grafs 
feed,  becaufe  the  feed  is  much  lar¬ 
ger  and  lighter,  and  it  may  be 
fawn  with  Oats  snd  Bulty  as  the 
Clwerj  The  heft  proportion  is  four 
bufhels,  on  an  Acre ;  for  which  the 
ground  ftiould  be  made  fine,  as  is 
ufually  done  for  Barky  ;  let  it  not 
be  fed  the  fir  ft  Year,  because  the 
fweetnefs  thereof  will  provoke  the 
Cattel  to  bi-e  too  near  the  Ground, 
very  much  to  the  injury  of  the  St. 
Foin.  Ths  beft  fcwiug  time  alone. 
Is  from  the  beginning  of  Auguft  to 
the  end  of  September  *  but  ft. 
mixt  with  other  Grain,  then  from 
the  beginning  of  February  to  th< 
end  of  March ,  and  the  earlier  the 
better  in  either  Seafon;  and  it’s 
better  fbwn  alone  than  with  other 
Grain  :  The  Land  muft  be  well 
harrowed  both  before  and  after  ; 
much  treading  is  injurious  there¬ 
to  •  fo  that  great  Cartel  ftmulr 
be  kept  out  of  it  to  the  third 
Year.  If  preferred  for  Blowing  ; 
u  muft  be  laid  up  the  beginning 
of  April  :  When  cut  about  the 
middle  of  May  it  makes  excellent 
Hay  ,  feeds  Oxen  admirably  well, 
and  breeds  abundance  of  Milk  that 
makes  choice  Butter  ;  in  the  Au 
tumn  and  part  of  the  Winter,  Sheep 
inay  feed  upon  ft,  which  will  fatten 
very  fpeedily. 

SAKER  or  SAC  RE,  §  kind  oi 
Hawk  ,  the  third  in  eftcem, 
me  the  Falcon  and  Gerfalcon,  bui 
difficult  to  be  manag’d  ;  being  a 
Paffenger  or  Peregrine  whole 
Eyrie  has  not  as  yet  beto  difeo- 
vered  by  any  ;  but  they  are  found 
m  the  I  (lands  of  the  Levant.  She  is 
fomewhat  longer  than  the  Hcggara 
Fan  Icon,  her  Plume  rufty  and  rag¬ 
ged,  the  fear  of  her  Foot  and 
Beak  like  the  Lanner  ;  her  Poun- 
ches  fhort ;  however  (he  has  great 
ftrength,  and  is  hardy  to  ait  kind 
of  Fowl,  being  more  difpofed  to 
the  Pile  a  great  deal  chan  to 
lie  Brook,  and  delights  to  prey 
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on  great  Fowl,  as  the  Hern,GoofeJ 
i ($c.  but  for  the  Crane  (he  is  not 
fo  tree  to  fly  at  her  as  the  Bag¬ 
ger  i  Falcon  :  She  is  alfo  good 
for  the  letter  Fowl,  as  Pbeajants , 
Partridges,  Sec.  and  is  nothing  fo 
dainty  of  her  diet*  as  long-winged 
Hans  ufually  arc. 

This  Hawk  will  make  excellent 
fport  with  a  Fffte,  who,  as  food  as 
{he  fees  the  Saker ,  (  the  Male 
whereof  is  call’d  a  Sukers?)  cuts 
off,  immediately  betakes  her  fdf 
to,  and  truffcs  in  the  goodnefs  of 
her  Wings,  and  gets  to  her  pitch 
as  high  as  pojlibly  the  cae,  by  ma¬ 
king  many  towers  and  wrenches  in 
the  Air;  which  if  well  obferved  , 
together  with  the  variety  of 
the  Conceits  and  Bickerings  be¬ 
tween  them  ,  muft  create  much 
Pleafure  to  the  Spe^ator  :  Of  ail 
Birds  this  Ssker  has  the  longeft 
Train,  and  is  made  to  hire  as  o- 
ther  Batiks  are ;  but  there  being 
but  few  of  them  in  England , 
there  need  no  more  to  be  laid  of 
her. 

S  AL  P  0  L  Y  C  HR  E  STUM, 
a  peculiar  "Medic  nc  for  Borjestmy 
be  thus  prepar’d  :  “  Set  a  Cru- 

“  able  or  Iron-pot  in  themidftof 
“  a  heap  ot  live  Coals  ,  till  it  be 
C£  all  over  red-hot,  even  at  the 
H  bottom,  then  caft  into  it  with 
t{  a  Spoon  a  mixture  of  Sulphur 
u  or  Brimflone ,  and  fine  SciH*peter% 
4  <  both  in  Powder,  of  each  half  an 
“  Ounce;  whereupon  it  will  break 
“  cut  Into  a  Flaoie  .*  When  the 
<s  Flams  diftppears,  ftirthe  Matter 
cl  at  the  bottom  with  fame  Iron- 
li  ieft  ument ,  to  make  the  Fire 
“  penetrate  it  more  effc&utlly  ; 
€  call  in  more  of  the  feme  Mix- 
il  ture  by  Spoonfulls,  flirring  the 
,c  Blatter  as  before,  after  the  dif- 
“  appearing  of  the  Flame  between 
“  every  Spoonful ;  and  continue  in 
i{  the  fame  manner,  till  the  whole 
c‘  Mixture  be  caft  in  .*  Tien  co- 
4C  ver  the  Crucible,  and  lay  Coals 

on 
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44  on  the  top  and  every  where  round 
e‘  the  Sides,  fafferlng  it  to  cool  of 
a  its  fdf.  After  ’tis  Cold*  beat  the 
4t  Matter  to  Ponder,  which  if rfght- 
u  ordered  will  be  of  a  pale  Rofe- 
*•  colour  5  or  elfe  white,  when  th? 
€f  Saltpeter  is  not  very  pure 5  but 
*1  if  it  bs  grayifh  \Ls  nought. 

Four  Pounds  of  the  Mixture  will 
yield  a  Pound  and  a  half  o {Sdt*3 
the  Salt  diffolves  in  Water  ,  and 
grows  red  in  the  Fire  without  wall* 
ing.  *Iis  fo  very  cooling  that  it 
rnuft  not  be  given  alone,  but  cor* 
reeled  with  half  an  Ounce  of  Ju- 
viper- Berries  to  an  Ounce  of  the 
'Salt,  or  with  fcrapings  of  Nutmeg 
in  snoiften’d  Bran  :  If  the  Horfe 
will  not  eat  it  fo,  Jet  it  infufeall 
Night  in  a  quart  of  Wine  and 
give  it  him  lake-warm,  fafling.And 
farther,  hr  a  beating  of  the  Flanks, 
and  a  bak'd  drynefs  cf  the  Dung, 
three  or  four  Gliders,  with  two 
Osnc-s  of  Sal  Polyokreft  zo  each, 
are  of  very  good  ure. 

SALLET-DRESSING ;  when  the 
Ingredients  ate  gathered  and  pro* 
portion'd,  for  which  fee  Preparat§ 
ry ,  &c.  that  the  Endive  have  all 
its  outfide  Leaves  firipped  off,  di¬ 
cing  in  the  white  j  in  like  manner 
the  C cilery  alfo  is  to  have  the 
hollow  green  Stem,  or  Stalk  trim¬ 
med  and  divided,  ilicing  in  the 
bias ched  part,  and  Catting  the  Root 
in  four  equal  parti  .•  The  Lett  ice  s9 
Crcjjts,  Radijbes,  &c.  muR  hee&qui- 
fitdy  picked,  cleanfed,  wafhed  and 
put  into  the  drainer,  fwipg’d  and 
fhaken  gently,  and,  if  you  pleafe 
feparatdy  or  ail  together ;  [becaufe 
fume  like  not  fo  wed  blanched  and 
bitter  Herbs,  if  eaten  with  the 
rdt  .*  Others  mingle  Endive ,  Suc¬ 
cory,  and  Rmptons  without  difiin* 
Hion,  and  generally  eat  Ceilery  by 
its  fdf  as  alfo  fweet  Fennel, 

From  April  to  September,  and  du¬ 
ring  all  the  hoc  Months,  Guinea.!? cp - 
per,  and  Horfe  - /{adifb  may  be  left 
our,  and  therefore  they  are  only 
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mention’d  in  the  drafting*  which 
piauld  be  done  thus,  The  Herbi 
being  handfomely  parcelled  and 
fpread  on  a  clean  Napkin  before 
you,  arc  to  bs  mi  gied  togethec 
in  one  of  the  Earthen  glazed  Difhcs.* 
Then  for  the  Oxelttm  *  take  of  clear 
and  perfeffiy  good  Qil  Olivetti iree- 
parts;  of  the  fltarpefl  Vinegar>  or 
the  juice  of  Lemmon  Orange  ons 
part,*  and  therein  let  Uccp  fo*nc  di¬ 
ces  of  Horfe- I(adijb9 with  a  little  Salt  $ 
feme  in  a  feparre  Vinegar,  gently 
bruife  a  pod  0$  Guinea-Pepper  fittin* 
tag  both  the  Vinegars  «t-part,  to 
'make  life  of  either,  or  one  alone, 
or  of  both,  as  they  bell:  likcjthesj 
add  as  much  ‘Tewksberry9  or  other 
dry  Muflttrd  grated  ,  as  will  lyc 
upon  an  half  Crown  piece ;  beat 
and  mingle  thefe  very  well  togeth¬ 
er;  but  pour  not  on  the  Oil  and 
Vinegar  till  immediately  before  the 
Sa'Jet  h  ready  to  be  eaten  ,  and 
then  with  the  Yolks  of  two  New 
laid  Eggs,  boiled  and  made  ready, 
fqeadi  and  bruife  them  all  in  a 
madt  ^with  a  Spoon,  and  laftly  # 
pour  it  all  upon  the  Herbs,  fth> 
ring  and  mingling  them  till  they 
be  well  and  throughly  Imbibed  ; 
not  forgetting  the  fprinklings  of 
Aromiticks ,  and  fuch  Flowers  as  are 
thought  convenient ;  and  garnifhing 
the  Difli  with  the  thin  dices  of 
Horfe  -  Radifb9  red  Beet,  Barberries^ 
&c.  But  obferve  that  the  Liquids 
may  be  made  more  or  lefs  acid, 
33  is  moft  agreeabe  to  your  tafte. 

SALLETS;  thefe  in  genera! 
conlift  of  certain  eatable  Plants  and 
Herbs  improved  by  Culture,  [ndu- 
ftry,  and  Art  of  the  Gardiner.*  Or 
as  others  will  have  if,  they  are 
a  compoiition  of  Plants  and  Roots 
of  fevcral  Kinds,  to  be  eaten  raw 
or  green,  blanch’d  or  candied,  fim- 
pie  and  by  themfelves,  or  intermin¬ 
gled  with  others,  according  to  the 
Seafon  .*  But  they  are  bailed,  ba¬ 
ked,  pickled,  or  otherwise  diiguil* 
ed,  and  varioully  accommodated  by 

skilful 
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skilful  Cooks,  to  render  them  grate¬ 
ful  to  the  more  nice  Palates; 
bat  Psi-berbf)  fee,  do  not  fo  pro¬ 
perly  challenge  the  Name  of  $.'/• 
ht9  tho’  fame  have  criticiz’d  much 
upon  the  Matter  :  However,  in  a 
Word-  by  Satin  h  to  be  ander- 
fk.ood,  a  true  fesife,  a  particular 
Compound  of  certain  erode  and 
tre-fh  Herbs,  Inch  as  ufuaily  arc  -or 
may  be  fa-fely  eaten  with  foci*  ftaro 
,  Oil,  Salt ,  foe.  to  give | 
them  a  grateful  pit  atid  vehr 
cle. 

S  ALLOW,  a  Tree  other  wife 
call’d  Goats-willow. 

S  A  L  M  ON;  a  large  FHb  that 
always  -breeding  in  Rivers  that  are 
not  brackifib,  yet  difchsrgc  them- 
fclves  into  the  Sea,  and  (pawning 
commonly  in  Auguft9  which  bccosces 
a  Samlet  the  following  Spring  : 
The  Milter  and  Spawner  haring 
perform’d  their  natural  duty,  they 
then  betake  thcmfelves  to  the  Sea; 
but  if  it  happen  that  by  Wears, 
or  other  wife,  they  are  hinder’d,  fo 
as  not  to  find  a  way  into  the  Sea, 
they  grow  outrageous,  become  fick 
l*sn,  pine  away,  and  dye  in  two 
years  time  ;  But  if  they  fpawn  in 
the  nieao  while,  from  thence  pro¬ 
ceeds  a  fmali  Salmon ,  call ’dSkerger 
which  will  never  be* large ;  for  it’s 
the  Sea  that  makes  them  grow 
big,  and  frefti  Rivers  fat;  and  fo 
much  the  farther  they  are  Torn 
the  Sea  up  the  River,  the  fatter 
they  grow,  and  the  better  th  ir 
Food.  Nay,  it’s  very  remarkable, 
that  this  Fifti  grows  from  a  Sam¬ 
let  to  a  Salmon  in  as  fhoir  a  time 
as  a  Gudin  will  become  a  Goofe, 

SALMON-FISHING  ?  they  bice 
beft  at  three  in  the  A I  ter  noon  t  .in 
the  Mouths  of  May,  $orc,  July , 
and  Ai-guji,  if  the  Water  be  dear 
force  little  breeze  of  Wind  ftirring; 
efpecia  iy  if  the  Wind  blows  again# 
the  Scream,  and  near  the  Sea.  A 
Salmon  is  catch’d  like  a  Trom^viiih 
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Worm,  Fly,  or  Minnow,  and  the 
Garden-worm  is  an  excellent  Bait 
for  him,  ir  it  be  well  fcoarkf,  and 
kept  in  Mofi  for  twenty  days ;  in 
which  time  the  fa  id  Worms  are  ve¬ 
ry  dear,  totsgb  and  lively.  But 
that  the  Fifherman  may  not  be  de¬ 
ceived  in  Ills  fcarch  after  Salmon , 
he  mufi  take  notice  that  this  Fifh 
has  oot  his  conftant  Reiidehce,  like 
a  Trout ,  but  removes  often,  cove¬ 
ting  to  be  is  sear  the  Spring-head 
a§  may  be,  and  fwim  ruing  general¬ 
ly  is  the  deepeft  and  broadeft  parts 
or  the  Rivers  near  the  Ground. 

There  is  a  particular  manner  of 
Fiffeing  for  Salmon  with  a  Wire- 
rmg  ca  the  top  of  the  Pvod7  thro’ 
which  the  Lise  may  be  nm  to  what 
length  is  thought  coovement,havi«g 
a  Wheel  a!fo  -near  the  Hand,  T  he 
artificial  Fly  is  good  for  a  Bait ; 
then  a  Troll  h  to  be  ufed,  as  for 
the  Pike,  he  being  a  ftrong  Filh  3 
your  Flits  muff  be  alfo  large,  with 
Wings  and  Tails  very  long  .*  But 
though  when  you  (hike  him  he’ll 
plunge  aid  bounce, yet  he  doss  ace 
ufuany  endeavour  to  run  to  the 
length  of  the  Line,  as  a  Trout  will 
do,  and  therefore  there  is  iefs  dan¬ 
ger  of  breaking  the  Line. 

Again,  if  you  would  Angle  for 
Salman  at  Ground,  then  take  three 
or  tour  Garden-worms  well  fcour  d 
and  put  them  00  the  Hook  at  once, 
fifhiiig  with  them  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  you  do  for  'trout ;  but  be 
lure  to  give  the  Salmon  time  to 
gorge  the  Bait ,  and  be  not  over- 
baity  ,  unlefs  your  Bait  be  fo  ten¬ 
der  S3  not  to  endure  nibbling  at. 

S  A  L  M  O  NPE  EL,  a  Filh  that 
agrees  with  the  Salmon^  ia  the  red 
Colour  of  it’s  Flefh,  and  perhaps 
alio  m  kmd  :  Of  thefe  theie  is  10 
groat  ftcre  in  lome  Rivet  *01  Walts, 
that  they  become  of  very  little  value, 
and  the  Fiihermen  fometimes  throw 
them  to  the  Hoggs, 
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SALMON* PIPE)  m  Engine  ae  tfarfo  k  Birbmy,  on  a  Plain  of 
catch  Salmons  or  fuch  like  Fiih.  I  Red-iands  made  purely  by  heat: 


SALMON -SSWSE,  the  joang 
Fry  of  Salmons . 

S  A  L  S I  F  I  E,  or  Goats-Bsard  ; 
the  common  fort  is  multiply’d  on¬ 
ly  by  Seeds, which  in  ail  jrefpc&s  Is 
aim  all  like  $cor  potter  at  except  the 
cobar,  that  h  a  little  grayer v  Tis 
of  a  long  o/al  form,  as  if  it  were’ 
fo  many  fmali  Cods  all  over  (freak* 
ed,  and  engraven  in  the  (paces  be¬ 
tween  the  ftreakSjj,  which  are  fom;" 
what  fhirp  pointed  toward  the  end* 
See  Spanijb  $alfafiet> 

S  A  LI,  is  either  Natural,  -or 


of  the  Sun,  where  the  Ssa  (  not 
ebbing  or  flowing  above  a  foot  ) 
makes  its  way  through  the  faady 
Sanks  into  it.  And  for  that  named 
Say-ffJt9  It  is  made  In  die  JJl s  of 
8f*ee9  and  in  the  Province  of  Xiitti 
tongs  m  France ;  and  kerned  or 
granulated  on  Marfbss  or  Sea-Mud, 
by  the  paear  heat  of  the  San;  I  ike- 
wife  in  (ha  llow  Beds  or  Mud-pa  as 
of  about  15  Fottt  fquare,  and  about 
2  laches  deep,  which  are  filled  from 
Ponds  deriracive  from  one  another, 
of  sweaty  and  tea  lashes  dsepj  and 


Faftiduus  ;  the  natural  is  either  jib  gradually  decreafing,  thereby  to 
Rock- fait,  which  is  Sal  Gemma t  orj change  boa  -»  Liquor  taro  a  ftrong 


S Alt  made  by  the  Sun,brought  from 
the  Jjlt  of  Mzy,  dec.  The1  fadijei- 
ous  {%  produced  in  Englmd^Erana, 
and  fevtrai  other  Gauntries  *•  being 


Brine  •  which  if  the  Earth  be  red, 
makes  the  Sale  dirty  and  brown  \ 
if  blew,  the  mote  whits  :  by  rea¬ 
son  of  which  Dire,  Sand  and  Bit* 


being 

due  a  m  this  manner*  During  the 
Rams,  the  Wind  veers  or  chops 
about  more  Southerly  than  at  other 
times,  and  the  Sea  fwells  higher, 
making  us  pa  flags  thro  the  Banks 
into  lomc  (hallow  Lake,  aod  cover 
mg  a  large  Plain  or  Sand,  where 
iu  Summer-time  when  the  Sea  is 
fallen  lower,  it  crufts  or  kyrns  ia- 
to  forge  Sair,  and  cakes  aifo  into 
big  pieces,*  where  either  ay  the 
Innabitants,  or  by  thofe  mat  come 
to  fetch  it,  ’tia  laid  np  m  heaps, 
and  afterwards  convey’d  by  Aides 
to  theWater-lidc,  and  thence  (hip¬ 
ped  oiR  Much  of  this  Sals  is  found 


made  of  Salt  of  Sea-water,  thick*! tern  In  the  Salt  of  May,  and  the 
en’d  by  Evaporation;  and  this  is ! 8dymJalts  decolouring  the  Herrings, 
taken  either  irpm  Salt* fountains,  or \8zc,  the  Dutch  have  long  fines?  pro- 
the  Ssa  it  fait.  That  call’d  &ock- fhibited  the  ufe  of  k  upon  fever  e 
fait,  is  found  in'  the  Indies 9  and  j  Pesal ties  ;  and  Twere  well  we  did 
Terjia,  as  aifo  in  many  high  Moan- 1  the  fame  dfo,  as  was  once  order'd 
talas  of  Europe ,  be  ng  only  common  jia  Council  m  the  Year  1653. 

Salt  pktrify’d,  ia  virtup.  like  that  |  For  tbs  FaUitms  Salt,  the  mo& 
we  uie  in  our  Food  ,and  Nourifii  i  eminent  Salt-Fountains  or  Springs 
meat,  y.ct  it  is  both  ttron^cr  and  'found  _  is  England  are  in,  Chejhire, 
purer.  The  other  natural  fort  m«?de  Wureefter,  Hmjbire,  Northumberland 9 
by  tbs  Sun,  is  found  where  chat  and  $ tajfordfiirc*  Now,  where  the 
Luminary  lhioes  very  hot,  and  the  Us/t  is  boiled  'up,  there  ought;  to 
Tides  vaiy  but  little  ;  being  pro*  be  a  bo^llag-Houfe,  called  a  Saltern 

near  the  place  of  the  Brine,  and 
biic  one  Story  high,  of  Stone  or 
Brick,  like  as  faro ;  but  a  foot  o- 
pen  on  the  ridge,  for  the  Stream 
co  pals,  and  fo  large  sis  to  contain 
many  Pans  *  each  of  which  Pans 
is  to  have  a  Furnace  and  a  Grate, 
bails  with  Iquaie’  Brick  Hoping  on 
each  fide,  like  a  Ridge  or  Miller’s 
Funnel ;  and  as  fuch  an  height, 
foat  the  Grits  being  three  Foot 
rom  the  Ground,  the  Boiler  or  Pan 
may  be  two  Foot  three  quarters 
from  the  Grate  ,  which  muii  be 
made  of  wrought  iron  bars, an  inch 
and,,  a  quarter  fquare  ;  the  length 

of 
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of  the  Grate  three  Foot  and  a  half, 
the  Breadth  three  Foot,  and  the 
Bars  half  an  Inch  afunder,  and  two 
or  three  Bars  a-thwart  them,  to 
fupport  them.  To  the  Grate  add 
an  Iron-door,  where  you  f apply  the 
Furnace  with  Coals ;  and  on  each 
fide  another  little  Iron -door  for 
vent-holes,  to  be  kept  open  or  fhut 
at  plcafure.  The  Pans  may  be  made 
of  what  bsgtaef*  you  think  fit, either 
Caff,  or  Wrought,  whereof  the  fir  ft 
is  bell  for  this  ufe  ;  fome  of  the 
Pans  are  caft  in  four  pieces,  and 
Rivected  together  with  Bar  *  iron, 
and  the  holes  and  cracks  flopped 
up  with  Putty  :  And  the  like  is 
to  be  done  when  a  caff  Pan  cracks? 
alfo  according  to  the  bignefsofyour 
Pans,  fo  in  proportion  muftthe  Fur¬ 
naces  and  Grates  be. 

But  the  want  of  BrineTprings 
on  the  Eafiem-coaff*  occafion’d  the 
needfity  of  making  Salt  at  Shields , 
&c.  where  they  ufe  Pans  of  wrought 
Iron,  eighteen  or  nineteen  foot  long, 
twelve  broad,  and  fourteen  inches 
deep  5  the  Fuel  being  a  kind  of 
crufly  droffy  Coal  taken  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  Mine  ;  and  ha¬ 
ving  let  in  Sea- water,  as  the  Work¬ 
men  commonly  do  at  Spring-tides, 
into  their  Pends,  called  Sumps, they 
pump  it  from  thence  into  their 
Pans,  which  are  fix  or  feven  times 
filed,  and  half  or  more  every  time 
boiled  away,  before  it  becomes 
Silt .  The  Brine  being  in,  the  Fire 
is  to  be  kindled  with  fuch  large 
Coals  as  will  both  cake  and  flame 
which  are  thrown  in  by  degrees 
to  keep  up  the  Fire  ;  and  where 
Sea-coal  cannot  be  had,  Turf  or 
Wood  may  do.  If  the  Brine  be 
flreng,  the  Pan  need  not  be  quite 
fed.  After  a  vigorous  Fire  of 
two  hours  or  more,  the  Brine  be¬ 
gins  to  hew,  and  is  ready  to  kern 
or  granulate,  which  is  known  by  a 
little  skin  at  top  ;  then  they  Skim 
it,  faying  the  kum  in  the  Brinc- 
ttebs,  that  the  Brine  taken  off  with 
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it  may  not  be  loff.  And  whereas! 
all  Brines  whatever;  contain  or 
yield  Sand,  which  i$  fappos’d  ko 
petrify  in  boiling;  for  that  if  the 
Liquor  be  before- hand  (framed  thro’ 
brown  Paper  *  yet  upon  boiling, 
this  Sand  will  arife  ;  and  whereas 
the  Pm  boiling  violently  in  the 
middle,  the  Sand  is  call  towards 
the  corners,  where  it  [falls  to  the 
bottom  of  the  Pan,  before  the  Salt 
precipitates  or  finks;  it  is  with  a 
broad  Rake  raked  to  one  corner 
of  the  Pan,  and  then  taken  out 
with  Ladles,  and  put  into  wooden 
Veffels  like  Wheel  -  barrows,  open 
at  one  end,  which  are  placed  up¬ 
on  Stands  ©r  Beams  under  theClear- 
ers. 

The  Sand  thus  removed,  that  the 
Salt  yet  floating  in  the  Liquor, 
may  precipitate  or  fall  down,  you 
are  to  fhut  up  the  vent-holes  and 
door,  fo  the  Fire  will  go  out,  and 
after  it  hours  time,  the  Salt  will 
fall  fo  the  bottomland  grow  hard, 
a  Liquor,  which  is  the  Bittern,  re¬ 
maining  at  top  ;  which  being  again 
boiled  away,  yields  more  Salt,  But 
that  the  Salt  may  precipitate  or 
fhoot  quickly,  after  the  Liquor  is 
feuram’d*  the  Sand  raked  out,  and 
the  Fire-holes  flopt ;  put  into  the 
Liquor  fome  Beef-Suet  and  Wine- 
lees,  of  each  a  like  Weight  ,•  melt 
and  mix  them  together,  and  put¬ 
ting  an  Ounce  of  this  Mixture  up¬ 
on  the  cec!  of  a  Slice,  turn  it 
round  on  the  furface  of  the  Liquor 
till  it  b®  fpent  -•  Then  after  two 
hours  at  moft,  open  the  vent-holes 
and  door,  quicken  the  Fire,  and 
lay  away  the  Liquor  in  a  good 
Meafurt,  fo  will  the  S alt  lye  ia 
the  bottom  fit  to  be  removed  ; 
which  raked  up  to  one  fide,  take 
out  and  put  into  Cr'tbb%9  or  running 
Veffels  like  Kay  racks,  with  loole 
Ribs  on  each  fide,  fo  cldc  to  one 
another,  that  a  mill’d  half  Crown 
will  fcarce  go  between.  After  eight 
hours  drawing*  it  will  j>e  a  hard 

kerned 
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kerned  Silt,  and  may  be  take  a  away, 
but  yet  continue  dripping  about 
three  Weeks  more,  and  afterwards 
if  not  often  moved,  will  become 
Rocky  ,*  at  the  removing  thereof, 
to  prevent  the  Pans  from  crack¬ 
ing  or  burning,  frefh  Coals  are 
to  be  put  oa  the  Fire,  and  the 

door  and  vent  -  holes  to  be  clofe 
fhut. 

The  Liquor  in  the  Pin  which 

may  now  be  placed  a  little  incli¬ 
ning  to  one  corner,  is  caged  Bit¬ 
tern ,  which  is  so  be  all  taken  out 

but  a  little  to  keep  the  Pits  from 

burning,  drained  from  the  Sahsmd 
cafe  away  or  referved  ifor  Sait-pe- 
ter-makers,  and  the  Pan  immedi¬ 
ately  filled  with  frefli  Brine  for  a- 
Bother  boiling  *  that  done  eucres» 
fing  the  Fife,  proceed  as  before. 
A  Pan  of 'Brine  of  moderate  ftrength 
in  eight  hours  time,  will  be  com* 
pleatly  made  into  Silt,  with  the 
expence  of  one  Bufhel  and  an  half 
of  Coals,  which  will  make  a  Pan 
of  Salt  from  two  Bsfihds  and  an 
half,  to  four  Befhels  of  Salt,  or 
more,  according  u  the  Liquor  is 
in  goodneft  or  ilrength. 

Biturn ,  as  his  more  Incident  to 
foreign  S ah,  fo  care  iiould  be  ta 
ken  to  fe  pa  rate  whst  there  is  of 
it  from  our  Englifb  Silt,  whereof 
the  Cbejhire,  and  Worcefierjhtre  kind 
is  commonly  the  freed  from  it  $the 
Men  of  thofe  places  pofitivdy  af 
firming,  that  the  S alt  in  thofe 
Counties  is  not  incumber’d  with  it 
at  all  Other  places  alfo  have  as 
good  repute  in  this  re(pe&  as  they ; 
and  the  way  to  know  whether  Salt  \ 
be  good,  and  freed  from  this  Bit¬ 
tern,  ii,  that,  i.  After  boiling,  it 
is  dry  in  about  four  hours  time, 
and  keeps  fo  without  Fhe  till  it 
be  fold,  v!^.  a  Year  or  more ;  and 
if  wei]  preierv’d,  and  in  a  dry 
place,  if  may  keep  for  two  or 
three  Years,  or  more.  2.  ’Ti*  pure¬ 
ly  White,  and  free  from  Drofs ; 
fo  that  a  Wmsksjier  bafhel  may 
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weigh  60  pounds  or  more,  felcfoni 
lefs  than  «j6.  $•  Lefs  in  quantity 

will  do  than  the  French  Sill.  4, 
It’s  able  to  prefer*©  both  Flefh 
and  Fifh  in  long  Voyages  and  hot 
Climates,  as  in  Bi^badoes,  Jimaiei, 
&c.  y.  Herrings  fdeed  \v;th  this 
I  ill  in  Ireland  and  brought  over 
hither)  have  been  whiter  and  bet¬ 
ter  tailed  thin  thofe  felted  with 
Bay*fah»  6.  If  Beef  be  powder’d 
or  Salted  therewith,  it  commonly 
keeps  for  a  Year  with  one  faking. 
Lajtly,  thb  pure  white  $ alt,  if  made 
kte  the  fora  of  Sugar- Loaves, will 
keep  dry  in  an  Houle  without  Fire,* 
and  that  al~o  for  a  long  time;  bus 
at  ISfan-muk ,  they  bake  them  twice 
or  thrice  in  an  Oven,  and  then 
keep  them  in  a  Stove  or  the  Chim¬ 
ney  Corner. 

.As  to  S Alt  3  made  from  Brine, 
railed  by  the  Sun?  they  are  done 
at  Lemmings  on  and  Bon  -  fed,  the 
Place  being  called  a  Salt-work)  con¬ 
cerning  which,  you  are  to  conlider 
the  quality  of  the  Ground,  the  fi¬ 
xation,  the  Banking  ia*  the  ma¬ 
king  of  Brine-pans,  the  Brine  and 
the  Bailing.-  For  the  Ground,  it 
Ihould  be  of  ftxong  Sea-Mud,  of  a 
Nature  like  Clay,  which  will  re¬ 
tain  Liquor  without  tramfufion :  If 
it  be  not  Sand,  Gravel,  Chalk,  or 
Moor,  it  may  be  proper  enough 
for  this  purpafe,  and  better  than 
Clay  which  is  hardly  wrought,  re¬ 
quiring  three  times  the  labour,and 
odng  m  re  apt  to  fplis  or  crack ; 
this  Mud,  for  die  making  of  Ponds 
or  Cifteras,  fhould  be  alfo  eight 
Foot  deep,  or  more,  expofed  to 
the  W either,  to  keep  Brine  iu  with¬ 
out  foakiug  away,  after  is  comes 
from  thele  Pans,  which  we  cad 
Sun-pans,  wherein  it  is  brought  to 
its  due  ftreogth,  and  thence  remo¬ 
ved  into  the  feicl  P„uis,  which 
ought  to  be  covered  with  a  filed 
Roof,  call’d  a  Brine* boufi r,  to  pre¬ 
serve  a  ftorc  for  Winter-boiling; 
and  if  the  Ground  will  not  admit 
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of  ftich  t  depth,  Cifteras  afe  rto 
be  made  above  Ground  for  the  laid 
pnrpofe. 

As  for  the  (icuacfon,  Ir  ouvht 
to  be  in  fucn  a  pSacs  as  may  be 
overflowed  three  Foot  at  the  low. 
eft  Spring-Tide,  and  whereas  the 
feigheil  Spring-Tide,  efpecially  if  it 
be  a  Storm  from  the  Offing,  may 
raife  the  Water  nine  or  ten  Foot 
higher  than  the  low:ft  Spring-Tide, 
to  avoid  the  extreme  charge  of 
Banking,  a  Lani-lock’d  place  fhoul-i 
fee  made  choice  of,  within  a  Creek 
Gat,  or  Arm  of  the  Sea,  not  an¬ 
noyed  with  Freflies  ,  and  this  over¬ 
flowing  fhonld  be  fo,  that  a  Feed¬ 
ing,  pond  may  be  there,  with  Walls 
of  Earth  to  keep  Sea-liquor  m,  of 
any  dimenfions,  two  Foot  in  height 
one  above  another,  (o  that  the 
loweil  may  be  filled  by  a  little 
fluke  in  the  Bank  at  fthe  loweft 
Spring-Tide,  and  the  reft  a:  other 
Spring-Tides ;  where  this  which  is 
called  $<!}•# quor.  Will  improve  by 
the  Son  sod  Wind,  before  it  be 
transmitted  into  the  fkallow  Brine- 
Fans,  that  are  made  on  the  lower 
Ground,  fo  as  to  receive  fupplics 
from  thofe  Fans  as  need  requires; 
which  Pans  may  alfo  be  replenlfh- 
cd  with  Sea-Fifh,where  they  eacreafe 
incredibly,  and  excel  both  in  good- 
ccfs  and  hrgenefs  :  It  ought  to  be 
in  fuch  a  Place  where  Sun-fhine  is 
nioft  frequent,  and  the  Wind  may 
have  accus,  and  not  far  from  fame 
Port,  Creek,  or  Harbour,  where 
Coals  may  be  landed,  srnd  Salt  ex¬ 
ported  ;  arid  if  choice  can  be  made, 
it  ought  t©  referable  a  great  Pond, 
cr  lake  riling  00  each  fide  with 
a  Channel  in  the  middle,  which 
being  in  a  Land  -  lock'd  place,  if 
it  be  Bricked  0  -  thwart ,  will 
much  idle  11  the  Charge  of  Bank¬ 
ing. 

Next  for  the  Banking ,  that  is 
dene  with  Ginn  -  Boats  to  drive 

into  the  Mad  ,  rows  of  Trees,  and 


jPofts  fharperfd  at  the  lower  end 
|  to  Drape  out  a  Walk,  which  Trees 
|  fhonld  be  bound  together  long - 
ways  and  broad  -  ways  ,  like  the 
BLibbs  of  a  Ship  ;  with  piece*  of 
j  Oak ,  or  crofs  Bars  •  then  good 
Jftore  of  Stone  is  to  be  thrown 
into  the  middle,  and  adjiceat  parts 
to  ths  Channel,  where  the  Tree, 
fkomd  be  thickeft  and  1  cage  ft,  the 
|  fame  to  be  boarded  up,  and  the 
\  whole  to  bs  Ailed  up  with  Stones, 
Gravel,  Clay,  frc.  which  will 
force  the  Mud  out  oa  each  fide, 
and  create  a  declivity ,  winch  to 
the  Sea  ■  ward,  may  he  harden’d 
with  Gravel,  to  become  a  narrow 
Walk,  whereon  to  ftand  to  drive 
Stakes,  as  occafloo  Iball  require  • 
whereto  you  ninft  fix  Hurdles  which 
will  be  filled  wish  Sea-weeds,  Mud, 
£$T  mi  contribute  much  to  defend 
the  Bank  from  being  wafhed  down 
by  the  Waves,  or  violence  of 
the  Water  in  Bonny  Weather  : 
You  fhould  have  in  thefe  Banks 
befUes  a  great  fluke  in  the  Chad 
nel  ,  divers  other  little  flukes 
of  different  heights,  according  to 
the  difference  of  the  Tides,  to  let 
in  Sea  -  Water  to  repknilh  the 
Feeding  -  pood  above  -  mentioned  ; 
the  Bank  being  made  and  the  Sea 
kept  out5,  after  an  hot  Summer 
or  two  ,  the  recovered  Mud  will 
become  dry ,  rugged ,  and  {full  of 
Cracks  ,  or  Clefts,  which  are  to 
be  filled  up  ,  and  then  ft  he  Grous'd 
m aft  be  reduced  to  Feeding-Ponds 
as  aforefaid,  and  the  reft  to  levels 
for  Brine-pans. 

In  order  to  make  Brine  c  pans 
’tis  requifite  that  the  Ground  be 
level,  and  divided  into  Iquare  Par; 
titioas,  like  Beds  in  a  Garden,  as  ;o 
the  Figure  annexed. 
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Three  of  them  are  called  a 
Rank,  in  which  Rank,  W  is  -be 
Water- pah,  M  the  MiddL-pnn,  S 
the  Sun -pan,  ani  (o  in  the  fame 
piece  of  Ground  you  may  make 
as  many  Ranks,  as  the  fpacs  thereof 
will  adra  t ;  each  of  shefe  may  be 
two  Pole  fquare,  with  ridges  of 
Clay  between  them  tor  a  Min  to 
walk  upon  .*  Thde  Pans  fhould  be 
fmoodi  and  level,  that  they  may 
be  floated  all  over  alike,  which  is 
done  by  Men  walking  upon  them 
with  a  board  tied  to  their  F  et  , 
called  Glib  boards,  who,  with  Iron- 
Rakes,  rake  the  Clods  and  break 
them.  2nd  with  wooden  Rakes,  or 
Boards  like  Kennel  Rakes,  two  Foot 
long,  fnjooth  the  Ground  which 
is  moitkn’d  with  Water:  There 
is  a  Channel  of  Sea-water  on  the 
Qutfide  of  the  Pans,  derived  from 
the  Feeding  pond,  which  lie  upon 
the  higher  Grounds ;  out  ot  which 
Chi  nnds,  when  the  Water  is  fetdoi 
and  the  Pa-  s  feafoned,  each  Wa¬ 
ter-pan  is  filler s  about  three  Inches 
deep  with  Sca-wacer  :  where,  after 
it  has  been  ex  poled  to  the  Sun 
and  vVmd  in  a  fair  Sum racrs-Day . 
two  I'iche.t  chfreof  may  be  Pc  in. 
to  the  middle  Pan  ,  alter  it  has  in 
the  fame  manner  been  expofed 
there,  one  Inch  of  it  mu  ft  be  le 
out  into  the  bun-pan,  aid  this, 
transferring  of  the  Brine  out  oi 
one  Pan  into  another,  is  done  by 
a  Man  with  a  little  fa  idle,  as 
broad  as  the  Palm  of  one’s  Hand, 
with  winch  he  turns  cue  a  CloJ, 
that  opens  the  paiTage  for  the  Wa 
ter  from  one  Pan  t .  another  *  which 
when  the  Liquor  is  run,  lie  puts 
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in  again  with  cemented  Mud.  In 
Summer-time  thefe  Pans  are  kept 
floated  to  prefer ve  their  bottoms, 
arid  in  rainy  Weather  in  Winter, 
are  left  open  to  be  clean-wafhed 
and  bar  ea*d  by  the  fa  d  Raio>  to 
carry  aw  a:  the  flsme  in  Currents, 

.  and  in  Mmb  and  April  following 
the  fail  P  ,m  are  made  clean,  and  for 
preparation,  floated  with  to  much 
fait- Water,  a*  will  only  well  nuke 
them  wet. 

As  to  this  Brine  railed  by  the 
Sun,  Vis  much  better  than  any  Na¬ 
tural  Brine  of  Pits  yet  known;  moft 
of  tno  e  being  either  too  weak,  or 
too  ftrong,  or  not  mellowed  with 
Age,  as  this  is  ,  yea,  it  is  better 
than  any  Brine  made  by  melting 
of  foreign  Salt  into  Liquor:  Now 
un  the  oik  fide  ot  the  Sun-Pans,  a 
1  etle  Channel  is  made  to  convey 
the  Brine  in  common  from  them 
all,  to  a  larger  Vm  called  the 
Common  Sun.pan,  aov  where  con- 
venienriy  heated,  which  may  be  made 
fo  deep,  as  to  be  filled  (even  or 
eight  Inches  with  Brine?  where  it 
m  y  remain  mellowing  from  twelve 
t  >  twenty  four  hours,  or,  till  the 
Liquor  will  bear  an  Hen’s  Egg 
new-laid,  or  will  lie  along  in  it 
h.df  above  Wafer:  And  when  the 
orme  his  attained  to  a  fuffident 
(Length,  it  is  fiom  thence  deri¬ 
ved  by  Channels  into  the  Srbrt- 
Ponds,  or  Cifterns,  where  the  Rain 
and  Sun  breed  red  Worms,  that 
deanfe  and  purifie  the  Liquor  * 
which  mdlows  and  ripens  by  Age, 
and  is  render’d  the  fitter  for  boil¬ 
ing  :  Old  Brine  much  exceeds  that 
which  is  new  ;  but  farther,  there 
ought  to  be  be  .ween  the  CiRcrn 
and  the  Tiled  <•  Brint-Storc-hcDafe  , 
Pipes  under  Ground,  to  convey  the 
Brme  Srom  the  former  to  the  lat¬ 
ter;  in  which  Pipes  arc  to  be  llop- 
v.ocks,  and  other  Pipes  let  into 
the  former,  from  whence  the  Brine 
>f  cither,  as  (hall  be  thought  fit, 
1  N  a  n  is 
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Is  to  be  pumped  up  by  Wlnd-miSI- 
PumpSj  that  have  Cranks  like  the 
handles  of  Wimbles,  and  conveyed 
by  the  latter  Pipes  to  wooden  Clea- 
rers,  like  Brewery-Fats  or  Coolers, 
at  the  Salterns  or  Boiling-Houfes. 
And,  lafty,  as  to  what  relates  to 
the  Boiling,  there .  need  be  no 
more  (aid  than  what  has  been  be¬ 
fore,  towards  the  beginning  of  this; 
only  note,  that  as  to  the  due  look¬ 
ing  after  the  Sun-Pans,  a  skilful 
Brinkman,  will  govern  and  dire£i 
four  Labou:;er£Aand  can  manage,  or 
look  after  ftxty  Ranks,  or  an  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  Pans.  « 

Io  Cktjbirc9Hutf>tn&£tien  improve 
their  Land  by  letting  out  the 
Water  of  the  SMc-fprihgs  on  them 
which  they  always  do  alter  Rain  ; 
sad  there  is  do  doub-,  .but  thu 
a  moderate  quantity  of  Sait  Town 
upon  Lands*  Specially  tho  s  that 
are  annoyed  by  Worms,  would  turn 
to  a  very  good  account  .*  Since 
there  are  no  Grounds  richer,  and 
that  fatten  Gated  fooner  than  [hole 
that  are  fom'etitnet  overflow’d  with 
the  Salt-water,  only  at  extraordi¬ 
nary  Spring-tides  ;  as  may  be  feen 
in  fevcral  Sal-marfhes  near  Erijh , 
and  in  fomc  Parts  ct  the  Hundreds 
of  Ejfex. 

SaLT-PETER,  a  kind  o* 
Mineral  Salt,  the  main  ingredient 
of  Gun-powder,  and  that  which 
makes  it  take  Fire  This  has  been 
but  too  much  tiled  in  the  World 
for  the  Deftru&.OQ  of  Mankind, 
and  !%  for  the  mofi  part,  brought 
into  Mmope  from  the  Indies ;  ‘the 
fame  being  more  particularly  found 
about  Agra,  and  its  adjacent  Villa¬ 
ges  in  the  Great  Mogul's  Country, 
that  have  been  heretofore  well 
flock’d  with  Inhabitants,  but  are 
now  deferted  ;  they  draw  it  out 
of  three  forts  of  Earth,  black,  yel¬ 
low  and  white,  thei  belt  being  that 
which  is-  got  out  of  the  black,  as 
being  free  from  Common  Salt,  and 
worked  m  this  manner  .*  The 
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Workmen  dig  two  Pits,  flat  at  the 
bo* tom,  like  thofe  wherein  Com¬ 
mon  Salt  is  made,  one  of  them 
baying  much  more  compafs  thaa 
the  other  ;  the  latter  they  fill  up 
with  Earth,  fo  as  Wa  er  may  run 
upon  it  for  Tome  time,!  and  then 
tread  it  wbh  their  Feet,  till  re¬ 
duced  to  the  conftftence  of  Pap  • 
letting  it  ftand  for  two  Days,  that 
he  Water  may  extraft  all  the  Salt 
that  is  in  the  Earth  ;  that  done, 
they  pafs  this  Water  into  another 
Pit,  wherein  it  CryftaUizes  into 
Saltpeter  r  This  they  boil  once 
or  cwic.  in  a  Caldron,  according 
as  they  would  have  it  whiter  and 
purer;  while  the  L’iquor  is  over 
the  Fire  they  feum  it  continually, 
sol  fill  it  out  into  great  Earthen 
Potr3  which  hold  twenty  fire,  cr 
thirty  pounds  ;  cade  they  expofe 
to  clear  Nigh.Sj  and  if  there  be 
any  impurity  remaining,  it  will 
fall  to  the  b  t  om  ;  afterwards  they 
break  the  Pot*  and  dry  the  Sait  ia 
the  San. 

SALTS;  fin  Horfemanfh'p)  the 
leaping  and  prancing  of  Herbs,  a 
kind  or  Curveting, 

SALVAGE-MONEY,  a  Rec-orru 
pence  allowed  both  by  the  Statute 
and  Civil  Law  ,  for  Datnoiages  Cu¬ 
rtained  by  a  Ship,  ihsc  has  fav’d 
or  refeu’d  another  from  Pirates, 
Enemiei,  fee, 

SALV1ATI,  a  Pear  that’s 
pretty  big,  round,  and  indifferent 
long,  with  a  final!  hollow  Eye  of 
a  yellow ifh*Rufe,  white  Colour  ,* 
the  Red- (Leaked  have  pretty  rough 
skins,  but  thofe  that  have  n me 
are  foie  enough  .*  The  Psiip  is 
tender,  but  not  fine  ;  the  Juice 
(whereof  there  is  but  littiej)  suga¬ 
red  and  perfarndd,  refembiwg  the 
lie  bin  Fear  in  Taft.,  and  ripe  ia  An* 
guji  and  September. 
.SAMPHIRE,  one  of  our 
Salle t  FurnuuiCt,  that  is  only  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  Seed,  and  which  being 
very  tender,  requires  so  be  plant¬ 
ed 
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by  the  tides  of  Walls,  exposed  ;  from  the  Sca-C  .fts  and  Creeks 
to  the  South  or  Eaft  ;  the  open  !  thereof,  with  which  all  Lands 
Air  anl  great  Cold  being  perni-  i  bordering  upon  the  Sea  _  mav  be 
clous  thereto  .*■  ’Tis  uluaily  Town  Improved  ;  and  whofe  Richnefs  a* 
in  fome  Put  or  Tub  filed  with  riles*  as  fome  would  have  :t,  from 
Mould,  or  el l«r  on  fome  fid>Bank  the  fat  or  fi  ih  rf  he  ca,  gather 
towards  the  South  or  Eaft  ,  in  |  red  in  by-  Land-doods,  end  whit 
March,  rsf  April,  and  after-wards  I  the  Tide  fetches  from  the  ftmre 
tranfplant^d  moth  shore-mention- 1 -daily  •  as  alfo  from  hi  fin  and  trorri 
td  Quarter  (other  Matters  that  piitrify  in  die 

SAM  PIER*  a  Plant  which  [Sea  ;  all  which  the  Water  ca  fts  on 
generally  grows  upon  rocky  Clifts] the  fhore  ,  and  purges  forth  ot 
in  the  Sea,  being  ufually  pickled  j»t  kdf3  and  leaves  it  in  the  Sand, 
and  eaten  for  a  dainty  Saiiet.  *  Tis  jj  while  it  felt  is  dean  a-.d  pure, 
faltift]  and  Somewhat  bitter  in  j  But  befides  whit  has  been  laid 
taftc,  i,  flames  the  Blood,  and  is  { as  to  the  ides  of  Stud  in  the  Mann- 
not  good  for  young  Men  io  Siim- |  ring  of  Ground ;  a  Table  of  Sicds* 
ilier,  but:  fur  ancieut  Pet  Tons  in  I  and  chiefly  of  fuch  as  have  been 
Winter,  when  taken  in  a  moderate  (found  fome  year*  1? nee  in  the  North- 
quant  ty.  fern  parts  ot  the  Kingdom,  hull  be 

S  A  N  D,  has  been  often  experi-  \  here  infer  red- 


ment:  d  to  be  very  advantageous  i 
to  cold  fiiflf  Clay  grounds,  in  that  j 
it  warms  them,  and  unlocks  their  \ 
binding  Qualities  /  As  for  Sands  \ 
found  oo  the  Earth,  the  heft  is  j 
that  which  is  wafh'd  out  of  High*  j 
ways,  or  from  Hills  or  Candy  Pia  j 
cc»  by  the  violence  of  the  R  las,; 
or  that  which  lies  iri  Rivers,  the  j 
common  S*nd  digged  out  of  cue  j 
Earth  having  but  little  fruitfw-  j 
nefs  in  it;  only  as  Columella  ob-j 
ferves,  it  may  be  of  ve,v  go  d  j 
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Sharp  or  Ray- fa od,  com pofed  of 
fmall  tranfpareot  Pcbb/hs,  naturally 
found  upo u  the  Mouiitaics,  noc 
Calcinab'ie. 

Fine  White*!  Stitncbam?moer  in  the 
Road  wafhed  up,  very  white 
Pebble, 

Fl&mborougAbt&d  *,  .of  which  the 
Whiie-huufc  thtrfc  is  cemen¬ 
ted. 


effedi,  by  way  of  contfa£)icn9  to; 
Cliy-grounR.  And  farther,  Mr. 
Slith  advjfes  for  the  encreafiag; 
of  Soil  in  Wintei,  where  Sheep 
Canuct  be  foidctj  to  have  a  Slieep“ 
ho  life  to  feed  them  in,  in  o  which 
ftvertl  Loads  ol  Sand  are  t-j  bs 
brought  tw;c  a  Week,  osas:  of  die 
High-ways,  Streets*  or  Sand-pits,  I 
which  by  the  lat  bhetp*» -dung  and 
their  Urine,  will  make  an  excel-! 
lent  Manure  lor  cold  Clay-lands  j ! 
and  ihe  ume  thing  may’oe  done  j 
by  mixing  Sand  wtch  aoy  fort  of  j 
Ordure,  ate  Sta  Sand. 

And  faithar,  there  is  another  I 
fort  of  Sand  *  called  Water-fund  , ! 
the  richeit  of  all  others  that  coma  I 


Cdice  -  jatid  t  burns  redd.ft!,  but 
fal  s  noc  in  Water:. 

Gray,  Sentm- Banks  near  Hartley 
polls  or  tire  Tdces-monh  ;  EJcriskf 
In  trie  Giavci-pit  there,, 
Rcddijbbrnwn,  a  Vein  of  exceed* 
irg  floe  Sand* 

The  Pillow* fond  in  the  Baltic!*. 
In  a  Spring  .  t  H<.  fhmgtm 
i  he  -acd  a:  the  Bad >  in  Somerfet* 
jure, 

C jar  ft  Grayifb  Asms  near  Drift- 

ed-ianti. 

/duttofiminoar  washed. 

Tborp-Fcii  s. 

N  n  n  2  O  w  je 
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Cw?e  a?  Yor\. 

Nid  at  ’Mountain. 

Digged  up  at  near  Snath. 

Brown  :  Wharfs,  Ickley,  sad  Dsn* 
ton , 

Air  at  Ctrl  el  on  ia  Craven. 

Barest  Bolton, 

Canto®  in  Lincolnshire. 

Borne  by  Common. 

Skip  with- Co  mm  o  n . 

Soft  or  fmooth,  with  flat  Psrticte*; 
prom  Li  me -ft  one* 

ii H ■■wrrf?t  *  "Lor njbir e , 

A  Vein  tt  Ofwell-Betcon  in  Lincoln* 
foire. 

With  Mica  of  glittering  Particles. 
Of  Wsfhnorrfand. 

Silver  *  like  Sea  find  aoout  the 
SciUey-Jflands. 

In  Clcaveianiy  and  about  Scar* 

borough . 

Owze-duft,  or  Sediment  at  PU^- 

diff, 

GoU4il *,  A  Vein  of  Mica  in  He* 
( hington  Gravel- pit. 

.  Mica  Argentea.  m  Red-fanci  Rock 
nea r  Bfppon  plent flu il y . 

Mica  Aura  of  Cleveland. 

SAND  EVER*  the  drof*  of 
Glaft,  or  the  feutn  that  a  tires  from 
the  Allies  of  the  Herb  Kj.lt  or 
Glafs-worc,  us’d  in  the  making  of 
Glafs. 

S  A  N  D  Y  and  GRAVELLY" 
GROUNDS,  cafilv  ad  suit  of  Heat 
sind  Moillure,  fot  which  they  are 
no:  much  the  better,  becaufe  they 
let  it  pafs  too  foon  or  retain  if 
too  long,  To  that  it  either  parches 
or  chuis  too  much,  producing  jjo- 
thing  but  Mofs  or  cancerous  Ex- 
crefctnces  .*  But  if  filch  Sand  have 
a  fuifacc  of  a  finer  Mould  and 
a  bottom  of  Gravel  cr  loofc  Stonej , 
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it  may  bring  forth  a  (Vent  Grafs; 
and  tho’  ’tis  fubjc&  to  burn,  it 
quickly  recovers  it  fdf  with  the 
Icaft  Rain,  Of  pure  clear  Send 
there  is  white,  black,  blewifh,  red, 
yellow,  harflTr  ami  milder,  and 
feme  that  is  but  mcer  Duft  ;  be* 
fides  the  gray  and  afh-colaur’d  of¬ 
ten  found  in  Heathy  Commons. 
Gravels  are  much  of  the  fame  na’ 
tore  and  kind  5  only  the  mold 
Bony,  and  they  that  are  mixt  with 
harfh  Sands  are  the  hocteft  and 
rooft  barren.  The  heft  produce 
of  thefe  Lands  in  Corn,  is  Rye, 
white  Oats,  Brank,  turneps,  fee. 
hut  they  naturally  yield  thefe 
Weeds,  vi 1.  Quitch-grafr,  Sorrel, 
Broom,  Furz,  Brake,  Ling,  Hc'fath, 
fee.  Yh  ir  beft  Manure  is  Marie 
or  any  fort  of  Clay  that  will 
diffblve  with  the  Frofl ,  Ch^lk, 
Mud,  Cow.dung,  and  half-rotten 
Straw  from  the  Dung-hiD,  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  binding.  In  Hartford* 
jbire  a  very  great  Improvement  is 
made  of  Sandy  Lands  that  arc 
much  given  to  Mofs,  by  ploughing 
them  up  after  the  Mofs  is  burnt 
upon  them  and  mixt  with  Allies, 
they  few  thefe  Lands  with  Bye 
which  yields  a  great  increase,  and 
brings  a  very  good  fort  of  GrTs 
upon  them,  when  laid  down  after  1 
Crop  or  two. 

SANICLE  or  SELF“HEAL,  an 
Herb  very  eflcclual  for  healing 
green  Wounds,  and  flopping  Lask*, 
Gonorrhea's  and  ocher  Fluxes. 

SAP,  the  juice  of  Trees,  which 
riling  up  from  the  Root,  runs  to 
the  end  ol  the  Branches,  and  serves 
for  thir  nourhhmenc  ;  alfo  the 
wniteft  and  fofeeii  part  of  Timber. 

SAPLING,  a  young  Tree  that 
is  full  ot  Sap. 

S  A  RV  L  A  R  of  Wool!,  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  Wool!  otherwife  called  a 
pocket  or  a  halt  Sack  j  a  Sack  con¬ 
taining  80  Tod,  a  Tod  2  Stone, 
and  a  Stoae  14  Pound*.  In  Scot¬ 
land 
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land,  it  is  termed  SerpHatb {  and 
contains  80  5*onc. 

SARPLIAR  or  SARP-CtOTH, 
a  piece  of  Canvafs  to  wrap  Wares 
in 5  a  Packing-cloth. 

S  A  VINE,  a  Plant  good  to 
cure  Ulcers,  running  Sores,  Chil¬ 
drens  fcabby  Heads,  &c. 

SAVOURY ,  an  whole  feme 
Pot-herb,  that  is  alfo  of  good  vir¬ 
tue  in  Phyfick  for  Difeales  of  the 
Breaft  and  Womb,  £ $c.  Of  this 
there  are  two  fortr,  vi%.  the  Sum * 
mer  and  the  Winter;  the  former 
being  of  a  yearly  Growth,  and  raif- 
ed  of  Seed  ,  but  the  other  conti¬ 
nues  many  Winters,  and  is  en 
creafed  by  Slips  as  well  as  Seed. 
As  for  their  common  life,  they 
are  both  well  known  in  the  Kit¬ 
chen  ;  more  particularly  the  leaves 
are  put  into  home  Ragoos,  as  alfo 
strung  Peas  and  Beans. 

SAVOYS,  Sec  Cabbage. 

S  A  W,  a  well  known  Iron  tool 
us’d  by  Carpenters,  Stone-cutters, 
£5V. 

S  A  W-D  U  S  T,  rotted,  or  indeed 
any  rotten  Wood  whatfeuver,  mixt 
with  Earth,  makes  heavy  Land 
light,  and  renders  ic  exceeding  fruit¬ 
ful. 

SAW-WORT,  an  Herb  ha¬ 
ving  Leaves  notched  sbeur,  like 
the  Teeth  ot  a  Saw. 

SCAB,  a  Diflemper  in  Black 
Cattc!  is  thus  cured:  “  Take  t lie 
%t  Beall’s  Vrinet  White-wine  Vinegar , 
tL  Butter  and  Salt,  with  a  little 
“  SaUci-oii  and  B rimftjne  ;  miuglc 
all  thefe  Ingredients  together  in 
order  to  rub  the  Compound  on 
the  sggrieved  Part,  and  it  will 
loon  mend.  ■»— —  For  preventing 
this  Evil  in  Sheep  ;  when  they  arc 
to  be  fhom  ,  wafh  them  three 
cays  before  ,•  and  after  (hearing, 
anoint  them  with  an  Ointment 
made  after  this  manner:  “  Take 
<“  Lees  of  old  Wine,  juice  of  Tares, 
V  or  of  other  Pulfe  luke-warn:. 
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<e  and  Olive-leaver,  of  each  hn  c- 
qua!  Quantity  ;  which  mix  to 
gether,  and  rub  it  over  the  Place, 
and  the  Scab  will  be  eenfumed  in 
three  or  four  Days  .*  Then  plunge 
your  Sheep  into  the  Sea,  id  they 
are  near  it ;  other  wife  wafh  them 
with  Rain-water  that  has  been 
long  kept,  hoik'd  a  while  wi  h 
Salt,  and  it  will  prefer?®  them  free 
from  this  Diflemper  all  that  Year* 
SCABBED  HEELS,  or  FKUSH; 
fometimes  the  Erujb  falls  away  by 
degree?,  by  rcafon  of  an  Eating* 
fcab  which  pierces  to  the  quick, 
and  occafions  fo  great  an  Itching, 
that  the  Hqrfc  cannot  walk  with¬ 
out  halting;  hut  thefe  Sores  are 
not  fo  dangerous  as  they  are 
troublefome  and  painful.  Before 
the  Horfe  grows  Larne,  his  Fcec 
fiink  of  old  rotten  Checfe  ;  fo  that 
you  may  eafily  d  (cover  the  nature 
of  /he  Grief,  ficce  it  is  impoilible 
to  come  into  the  Stable  without 
perceiving  the  fqieilj  and  bdidcs, 
they  beat  the  ground  from  time 
to  time  with  their  Feet,  by  reafon  of 
the  intolerable  Itching  in  those 
Parts. 

To  begin  the  Cure,  you  muft 
pare  the  Lrujb  with  a  Buttrefs  as 
ne:r  as  you  can,  “  then  quench  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  Vnjiack. y 
“  Lime  and  Vinegar ,  Brain  out  the 
<c  L^uor,  boil  ir,  and  throw  k  boil- 
“  ing  hot  upon  the  Frujb  ;  after 
“  which,  apply  a  Rjirirgtm  Charge 
tJ  of  powder  of  iwJlack'A  Lime, 
“  mixt  with  ‘  the  Second  Water,  or 
l(  the  black  Refinngem,  made  of 
“  Sm,  Vinegar,  and  Whites  of  Eggs, 
The  Countcls’s  Ointment  is  alfo  very 
ufeful  in  this  cate,  for  it  performs 
the  Cure  in  three  or  four  Appli¬ 
cations  ;  but  the  DrefFing  mult  be 
kept  cn  with  Splents,  if  the  Dif- 
ealc  icturn,  after  you  have  cleanK 
ed  the  Sore,  apply  the  Neatherds 
Ointment ,  which  will  heal  them, 
dio’  the  internal  caufe  can-  hardly 
Nang  be 
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be  removed  ;  and  bcfides  ,  the 
Horfe  may  be  [  ct  blood  in  tbs 
Toe  fr  m  time  to  time.  Ail  the 
Ointments  prescribed  for  Running 
fores  or  putrified  Legs,  a  e  alfo 
good  in  this  cafe.  For  prefer  va 
tioo,  you  m aft  often  pare  the  Frujh , 
and  rub  the  place  once  or  twice 
with  the  Second  Water,  which  will 
con  fume  part  of  the  orruption, 
aod  dry  up  the  Root  of  the  Scabs 
Co  effectually,  that  they  w  11  not 
break  forth  again  for  a  long  time; 
then  bathe  the  Part  every  day 
with  the  followin  '.  Water*  cold  .* 
6fc  lake  Allum  and  white  Vitriol 
5‘  of  each  a  pound  and  an  half ; 

and  boil  them  in  a  gallon  of 
61  Water  till  it  be  reduced  to  two 
(Juarts  At  iafl,  when  you  per¬ 
ceive  the  itching  gone ,  md  7krt 
or  buck  Pitch  up  m  he  Scabi  ^  and 
keep  the  Feet  well  picked  ,  and 
free  from  iftf,  or  any  other.  Or¬ 
dure  that  may  dry  them.  The  hft 
yarned  Remedy  is  very  effeftuaJ. 

SCABIOUS,  is  a  well-known 
Plant*  growidg  wild,  but  Inch  is 
find  entertainment  in  Gardens,  arc 
thefe  .*  i,  ihe  White  fi  wer’d  Sca¬ 
bious  ,  with  many  jigged  green 
Leaves,  and  white  Flowers.  2.  The 
red  Scabious  of  'Au ftfo ut  with  Leaves 
fnipt  about  the  edges,  and  a  deep 
red  Lower but  m  another,  or  a 
fine  bright  purple  red;  it's  Seiti 
long  and  round,  let  With  Hair..  at 
the  end.  3.  The  r.  d  Indian  SabLus 
with  jigged  Leaves  on  the  Ground, 
feverai  branched  (talks,  bearing 
Flowers  of  various  colours.  Tin 
plant  commonly  ci.es 3  after*  it  ha; 
given  feeds.  The  two  (j  it  01 
thefe  Blower  about  July ;  but  the 
other*  if  it  bear  the  hrft  ytar,  in 
September,  lo  that  to  get  good  Secc 
from  them,  the  beft  way  is  in  the 
beginning  of  June  to  itmcvc  the 
young  Plant!,  to  keep  them  back 
from'  running  into  flower  the  firii 
Year9  which  will  cauft  them  to 
bring  Flowers  ktmc r  the  next,  ana 


[fo  have  time  to  ripen  the  Seeds. 
|  This  Phut  takes  tname  from  it’s 
jviitue  in  coring  the  Itch,  and  is 
;  alio  good  for  Impoftumes,  Coughs* 
Pleurify,  Quinley,  CSV. 

I  SC  AL  DINGS,  See  Burn- 
lings. 

SCALE,  Bitter ,  an  Apple 
1  much  efteemed  in  Devcn/kire,  for 
thea  dmirableCitier  it  yields.wirhout 
■the  mixture  or  help  of  any  other 
[Fruit. 

SCALLION,  a  kied  of  Sha. 
lot  or  imill  Onion,  the  manner  of 
propagating  which  is  well  known* 
among  thefe  the  red,  hard,  final! 
and  fweet  are  the  beft  ;  bdngvery 
good  to  excite  the  Appetite,  wea¬ 
ken’d  by  fuperfluous  hest,  to  relifh 
Drink,  0<r.  But  as  they  caule 
wiodincis,  and  encreaie  grofs  Hu¬ 
mours,  they  muft  not  be  us’d  too 
often  ;  the  beft  way  of  remedying 
their  ill  Quality,  is  to  fqueez  them 
well  hi  ft,  and  then  to  Keep  them 
in  a  htt;e  Water,  fcafon  ng  them 
with  Vinegar ,  Otl  and  Sati,  and 
aadfog  &  litfte  Sage  and  Parjlry. 

SCHMITT  OINTMENT,  very 
effectual  in  rdtoring  tne  Hoot  ; 
“  Take  half  a  pound  of  fi  jin, 

44  with  a  pound  of  OiPohve ,  and 
ci  melt  them  in  a  Copper-baton 
(i  tinn’d ;  a  quarter  of  an  Hour 
41  after  the  Vcfiei  is  taken  cfthroni 
44  the  Fire,  put  in  AUfiick  and  OU- 
ik  barium  powder’d,  or  each  aa  ounce 
u  and  an  halt,  ftir  the  Ingredients 
together  about  hail  a  quarter  ■  of 
3D  Hour,  and  add  bail:  a  pound  of 
common  Turpentine ,  continuing  10 
ftir  a  little  longer,  to  incorporate^ 
she  whole.  At  the  lame  time,  let 
half  a  pound  of  Money  acd  halt  a 
nnt  of  3; long  Aqua  Vita  boil  gent-? 
iy,  till  they  begm  to  lincak,  not 
forgetting  to  itir  them  ;  then  Hip 
in  Vet? degree fe  and  Copperas  in  ve¬ 
ry  fine  powder,  of  each  ihree oun¬ 
ces,  dining  and  boiling  till  ail 
she  Subfiances  be  united:  As  foon 
S5  the  Mixture  is  haiftcold,  peur  it 

into 
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into  the  firft  Bifon  where  the  Oil 
is,  which  ought  likewife  to  be  half 
cold;  mix  thefe  together  ,  and 
forthwith  put  in  two  ounces  of 
burnt  Allurn ,  in  fine  powder,  with 
one  ounce  of  Orpimmt,  Birring  and 
mingling  them  with  the  reft  ;  when 
they  are  all  imbody’d,  add  flower 
of  Lint?- feed  and  Fenugreek  of  each 
three  ounces,  flirting  the  Mafs  till 
it  be  aimoft  Cold.  At  iaff  ftrew 
in  two  ounces  of  Aloes  reduc’d  to 
a  fine  powder,  ftirring  it  till  it 
unite  with  the  reft  of  the  Oint¬ 
ment,  which  is  then  complcated  , 
in  order  to  be  kept  in  a  Pot  .* 
Before  his  us’d,  you  arc  to  mix  it 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  Sugar, 
and  apply  iz  cold  with  a  Bolder 
of  Flax,  and  the  fame  application 
is  requiiite,  when  one  of  the  q dar¬ 
ters  of  the  Hoof  is  cut  av.  ay.  This 
Ointment  eleanfes  and  refills  cor¬ 
ruption,  heals  and  makes  a  fine 
Cicatrice;  it  is  alio  very  propei 
for  Wounds  in  the  Wilbers,  or 
eiiewhere,  as  keeping  then  clean, 
and  preventing  a  Gangrecn  ;  it  U 
fufficient  of  it  fdf  to  feparate  { Fi- 
landcrs  or  any  other  exuagen  us 
Bodies  and  draws  them  out  of  a 
bote;  Laftly,  it  is  a  prefen  t(  R; 
medy  for  afl  Quitter-bones  and  ef¬ 
fectually  i  efforts  and  ftrengthtiR 
the  Sole,  when  the  iupdrfiuous  mot 
iture  of  the  Fle.h  hindeis  its 
gtowth. 

WOOFER,  a  kind  cf  Water, 
fvwi,  lo  call'd  from  the  long  nar¬ 
row  Beak  arched  upwards ,  that 
reicmbles  the  crooked  Scoop,  with 
which  Mariners  throw  pip  Water  to 
wet  their  Sails. 

SCORPION,  a  venomous  In¬ 
fect  of  a  black  Colour,  that  has 
eight  Feet  and  ILngs  with  its 
bUii. 

SCORPION-GRASS'  or  SCOR¬ 
PION- W  CRT  ,  an  Herb  good  a- 
gain  ft  the  Poifon  of  Scorpions. 
ssCOUZONtRA^tcSpantjhSalJafe 

SCOTLAND,  the  Northern 
pare  of  Grm  Britain^  bounded  on 
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the  Eaft  by  the  Gpmm?Ott$xt9  on 
the  North  by  the  Deuc&U&onUti- 
Sea,  and  the  Ifles  of  0  f'hnty  ;  on 
the  Weft  by  the  Vcrginimm Ocean, 
and  the  Irijb- Sea  ;  and  on  the  South, 
by  the  River  Tweed  Cheviot* HiMs^ 
and  adjacent  Tra&  to  cne  Solway- 
janis,  whereby  it  is  feparated  from 
England.  *Xis  about  53  Englijh 
Miles  in  Length,  and  it*  Breadth 
no  where  above  60  Miles;  and  its 
form  is  Triangular.  As  for  its 
Soil,  efpcciaily  towards  the  North, 
it  is  generally  barter,  affords  little 
Timber,  and  00  Fruit-Trees;  but 
the  Southern  pairs  arc  more  fruit¬ 
ful.  It  is  divided  into  two  partis 
the  Southern  and  Northern ,  by 
Dumbritwn  and  JUtnbirougb-Frithsy 
whereof  the  firft,  called  the  Low- 
Lands,  is  fuller  of  Cities  and  great 
Towns;  the  People  much  more 
Rich  and  better  Civiliz’d  ;  as  not 
only  Inhabiting  a  better  Country, 
but  driving  a  Trade  at  £ca .*  But 
the  Northern  or  Highlanders,  are 
mure  barren  and  poor;  and  the 
inhabitants  accordingly  patient  of 
Want  and  Hunger,  and  very  Tem¬ 
p-rate  in  th-.ir  Diet.  South-Scsr- 
Utidii  divided  into  21,  and  North. 
Scotland  Ii  to  13  Counties. 

To  SCOUR,  to  cleanfe  or  to 
make  clean,  to  purge  by  Stool. 

SCOURI  N  G  and  Whiting  of 
Cloth ;  when  yuur  Unncu-cloth  is 
Woven,  and  the  Web  or  Webs 
come  home,  firft  lay  it  to  fteep 
in  all  points  is  you  do  Tarn,  to, 
fetch  cm  (oiling  and  ether  filth 
gatheied  in  Weaving;  then  rinfe 
it  in  the  fame  manner,  and  like, 
wife  buck  it  io  Lye  and  Allies  , 
and  rinfe  it  again;  Afterwards 
having  Loops  fixed  to  the  feivedge 
ot  the  Cloth,  fpread  it  upon  the 
Grafs,  flaking  it  down  at  the  m> 
cermoft  length  »nd  breadth;  ss 
fait  as  it  duel,  water  it  ag<fta ; 
out  have  a  care  it  be  not  wet  too 
rnuehj  for  fear  you  mildew  or  rot 
it  ;  neither  cafi  Water  upon  it, 
.  N  n  n  4  till 
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till  you  he  it  in  a  manner  dry, 
be  fare  to  turn  it  weekly,  fir,R 
on  one  fide,  and  then  onthe  other; 
snd  at  the  end  of  the  firft  week 
busk  it  as  before  in  Lye  and  A  flics 
again;  that  done,  rinfe,  fpreadard 
water  if,  as  already  menu  ned*  If 
you  fee  it  Whites  apace,  you  ne  o' 
not  give  it  any  more  bucks  wtb 
the  Afhcs  and  the  Cloth  mixed  to 
gedrer,  bnt  then  ufe  a  couple  of 
cleats  Bucks  the  next  fortnight 
following  ;  When  bis  Whiten’d 
enough,  d  y  up  the  Cloth,  and  ufe 
it  33  there  is  cccafion;  the  beftfeafon 
for  this  work,  is  April  and  May,,  Sec 
T*r%» 

SCOURING  L  ngfl  tight  ,  a 
Pifeafe  in  Cactel  that  comes  forrt- 
titnes  from  Blood,  sad  fome-imes 
from  a  Difleriiper  of  Body,  ither 
by  over-heating,  cr  by  unwbolef  me 
Fodder,  whi.h  will  breed  Laxativ  - 
nefs ;  the  figns  being  apparent  in 
Choir  fcocring  and  taking. 

To  Cure  thefe,  full  let  them 
blood  in  the  Neck- Vein,  and  “  take 
Fenugreek  ,  Turmeric^  t  Long-pepper 
&i  Grains  9  Annif-f  eds  9  Liquorijfh 
9i  powder,  half  a  pound,  of  Ailum , 
u  and  a  good  quantity  of  Char . 
6i  coal*  reduc’d  to  powder  ;  then 
tc  having  provided  J(uef  Sage,  wild 
Mint ,  Ftyjftpy  Parfley,  > outkern • 
^  wood,  Wormwood,  and  ftyfem^ry, 
of  each  half  a  pound  ;  ch  p  and 
*£  grind  them  as  Imail  as  rosy  be, 
S£  and  putting  a  Jill  of  Wbitewine- 
46  Vinegar  to  the  Herbs,  roll  all 
together ;  that  done,  Brain  out 
the  Herb,  and  putting  ail  the 
juice  together,  mix  it  to  the  a- 
forefaid  powder,  add  a  quart  of 
iirong  Beer  or  Ale,  and  give  it 
your  Bealls  milk' warm,  2.  Others 
“  take  x  quart  of  dancer’s  Oq, 
**  Charcoal  flower  2nd  Chalky  Alum 
**  and  burnt  Chj9  or  very  well 
**  burnt  Tobacco-pipes,  pounded  to 
gether  and  finely^  fearced,  which 
mult  be  mingled  with  the  (Aq,  and 
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given  the  Beaft  milk-warm  ;  it  wil! 
relieve  him  in  twelve  hours. 

SCOURINGS,  are thofe gen¬ 
tle,  and  natural  Medicines  for  Hor- 
f«*  ;  which  Birring  up  no  great 
flux  of  Humours,  only  keep  the 
Body  clean  from  fuch  as  sre  apt 
ro  a  rife  or  grow,  being  every  way 
as  wholefome  in  health  ss  in  fick- 
oefs;  and  they  may  raeft  properly 
’be  termed  Preparatives,  or  prepa¬ 
rers  ,  of  the  Body  to  entertain 
ftronger  Medicines. 

There  are  feverai  forts  of  them 
preferibed  ;  but  the  moft  gentle  and 
natural  is  Grafs,  which  you  arc  to 
give  the  Hotfe  but  for  fifteen 
days  Together,  for  after  that,  it 
atfens.*  Th^  heB  Grafs  tor  this 
purpofe,  is  a  cew-mdwn  Meadow  ; 
for  that  will  rake  his  Gms  very 
well,  and  not  fatten.  But  if  you 
would  have  him  fa  ,  he  mult  be 
put  in  o  fome  other  Pafturc,  where 
the  Scithe  has  not  be*  n  Next 
o-thii,  is  l-oragc,  s.  e.  oniy  the 
blades  of  green  Corn,  as  Wheat, 
Kye,  Bariey,  &c.  given  him  (even 
days,  and  do  more  •  which  deanfe 
and  cool  his  body,  as  do  alfo  the 
Leaves  01  Sallow,  ana  of  the  Elm, 
or  gteen  ThifBes.  Lafty,  a  Mafh  of 
Man  taken  in  a  greater  proportion 
than  is  preferred  under  thac  Head, 
and  mixed  with  ,n  t  andfui  or  more 
of  beaten  Herrq-fc-o,  is  alfo  a  gen¬ 
tle  Medicine  in  this  cate.  O.her 
ions  of  Scouring*  there  are,  par¬ 
ticularly  after  Sweat;  1.  44  lake 

Kojin  of  Jal&p,  Cream  ci  Tartar f 
<c  and  Liquwijb,  ail  powder  d,  or 
“  each  half  an  ounce,  make  thefe 
up  into  Bail;,  with  Frefl-hutter,  a- 
bout  the  bignefs  of  a  imail  Wai- 
nut,  -and  give  year  horfc  four  or 
five  at  a  time  in  an  horn  sul  of 
Beer,  one  alter  another.  2.  One 
of  a  firoBger  nature,  is  to  mix  an 
i&  an  handrul  or  two  or  Hemp-iecd 
46  with  Oats,*  or  take  an  handful 

*  *  of 
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€€  of  the  Powder  of  dried  Bnx- 
“  leave /,  and  as  much  of  Brmflone 
**  and  mix  it  anriorg  his  Provender. 

* — ■ — Thefe  rwo  Purge  the  Head, 
Stormed,  and  Entrails,  kill  all  tkintl 
of  Worms,  and  dry  up  phlegm. 
3.  “  T^ke  Bullet -Oil  half  a  p'nt, 
“  with  a  pint  of  new  Milk  from 
the  Cow  ;  brew  all  together,  and 
give  it  him  lukewarm  ;  or  clfe 

take  a  pint  of  Mufcadine ,  and 
u  half  3  pint  of  Sallet  -  Oil ,  and 
give  it  him  to  drink  •  or  the  fame 
“  quantity  of  Oil  and  Sack  mixed 
ct  together,  to  be  given  lukewarm, 

— * - -  This  has  much  the  fame 

effe&  as  the  others,  arid  is  good 
for  any  manner  of  Cold,  flopping 
of  the  Wind-pipe,  and  if  you  add 
good  ft  ore  of  Sug&r-Ctmdy,  it  will 
be  better. 

But  for  Running  or  Hunting- 
Norjer9  whole  Greafc  mil  ft  nccefU- 
rily  be  malted,  1.  “  Take  twenty 

“  Raijtns  of  the  Suvi  w  th  the  ft  ne 
**  pick c  out  *  ten  Figs  flit:  ground' 
ci  ways ;  bail  them  in  a  Ponie  of 
“  Running-water  till  the  Water  be 
44  conform'd  and  •  thicken’d  ;  Thcu 
ci  take  powders  of  JLiqunifh,  A- 
li  nis-fad 9and  Sug.,r-C.ni)  ,  finely 
“  fearced,  and  rmx  the'e  with  the 
4t  Ha  if  ns  and  Figs%  ftamping  and 
u  working  them  together  till  they 
*c  become  a  ftiif  Fafh;  Afterwards 
making  round  Balls  of  a  pretty  big. 
dels,  roil  and  cover  them  id  ovci 
with  Frejb  -  Butter,  and  give  the 
Horfq  £5  many  of  them  as  jou 
fhsll  think  c.  nvtninit  for  his 
Strength;  provided  the  day  before 
you  give  him  fuch  Exercile  as  win 
raife  his  Grcafe  ,  and  that  imme¬ 
diately  before  you  exhib  c  the /Me¬ 
dicine,  you  alfo  warm  him  through 
iy,  th».t  the  Humour#  being  again 
it.rred  up,  it  may  the  more  efiett- 
ti  ally  work.  2  Another  very  good 
one  to  purge  a  Borfe  From  ail 
Greafc,  Glut,  or  Fil  hmefs  within 
his  Body,  is  to  ”  cake  three  Oun- 
oi  Arm-feed  7  fix  drams  ot 


SCO 

li  Cummhi-fctd,  a  dram  and  a  half 

44  of  Carth&mus ,  an  Ounce  arid  two 
cC  drams  ot  Fennugreek  -feed ,  an 
“  Ounce  and  an  half  of  Brimfione ; 
<€  ail  which  beit  to  a, fine  Pow- 
ft  der,  and  fearce  them ;  then  cake 
61  a  Pint  and  two  ounce*  of  Sallet- 
<c  Oily  a  pound  and  an  half  af  Bo- 
£i  neyt  and  of  White-mine  four  pints; 
*c  fo  with  as  much  fine  U' heat-meal 
46  as  will  fuffice,  make  all  into  a 
u  ftrong  ft  iff  Fitfie,  and  knead  and 
“  work  it  well  ;  which  keep  in 
a  Galley-pot  clofc  cover’d  for  ufe» 
When  the  Horfe  lias  been  Hunted 
and  is  at  N!ght  or  Morning  very 
thirfty,  take  a  Ball  of  if  as  big 
as  a  Man’s  Fift,  and  diffolve  it 
in  a  gallon  or  two  of  cold  Water, 
and  it  will  make  t lie  Water  look 
white  as  Milk ;  give  it  him  in  the 
dark,  left  the  colour  ciifpleafc him: 
If  he  drink  it,  then  fe  d  him;  if 
not,  kt  him  faff  till  he  take  if, 
whkh  aiTarcffly  he  will  in  twice  or 
thr-.ce  offering  ,  and  when  lie  has 
once  taken  it,  lie’ll  relufe  all  o« 
ther  Drink  for  chi ;  and  you  can- 
0  )t  give  him  too  much  nor  too 
often  of  it,  if  he  have  fixercife. 
5.  F,  r  a  no  her  Scouring  9  when  e« 
th.rs  will  not  woik,  4i  Take  a 
'**  quarter  ot  a  Pound  of  Sweet- 
“  buttery  ?.%  much  C  a  file-  Soap,  and 
c*  half  r n  Ounce  of  Aloes,  beat 
“  than  together  ,  and  add  two 
‘4  fpoonfulb  of  beaten  FJew[>*{eed* 
“  of  Rofin  half  a  Spoonful,  and  or 
i£  Sugar-Candy  an  Ounce  bruited  » 
work  them  a  1  into  a  Fajhy  and 
i.nmcdiacvly  after  his  Heat,  give 
it  Ivro  sn  Balls,  having  firft  warm¬ 
ed  him  and  ftirred  up  the  Greafc 
and  Foulncfs  within  him.  4.  Take 
‘‘  35  pint  of  Syrup  of  fyfes,  or  for 
iu  want  ot  it,  a  pictolihong  Bo- 

45  rufa  Water ,  and  diifoive  thcieia 
“  Cuff  a,  Agcrick.  and  Myrrh,  of 
“  each  tin  Ounce  ;  (baking  them 
a  well  together  in  a  Giafs  .*  Then 
being  it i u J 1  d  and  made  warm  over 
a  gentle  Fire,  and  the  Borfe  newly 

come 


s  c 


s  c 


come  from  his  Heat,  give  It  -him 
lake-warm.  5.  11  Take  a  pint  of 

Canary,  Mulag^fac^  or  Sherry, 
and  put  it  into  an  Ounce  of  the 

it  s-  ~  ~ 


laftly,  by  over-hard  Riding,  where¬ 
by  his  Greafe  is  melted,  which 
fails  clown  and  fettles  in  his  Patt¬ 
erns  aad  Fetlock,  that  produce  this 


fine  fiyfw  powder’d  ;  which  being  1  Sorrance.  The  figns  to  know  it, 
imbodied,  add  fix  Ounces  of (are  the  flaring,  dividing  and  curl- 

f  -Of*  V  *  ✓S.  r  \  »  /-•  .  8  *■.  ■■  ^  1  *  /7  LL 


1  Ott  Olive  %  and  two  Ounces  of  png  of  the  Hair.  It  begins 

t  £  i _  _  «->  .  .  S  y  ,  .  „  «  *  .  •  r\ 


firfi 


brown  Sugar  ~  Candy  ,  beat  to  [with  dry  Scabs  in  his  Pattern- joint?, 
powder,  with  an  Ounce  of  the  hike  chops  or  chink-;,  in  ieveral 


«4 


]uice  of  Savin,  or  powder  of.  fhapes  and  forms  ,*  fomerimes  long, 
<c  Rhubarb  ;  mix  or  brew  all  toge-  [fometimes  downright,  and  another 


fher,  and  heading  on  a  flow  Fire, !  while  oyerthwart,  which  will  caufe 


give  t  the  hot  ft  inks  warm,  Theie 
two  la  ft  are  excellent  Scouring!  for 
Kite  Bor  fa ;  eider  of  which  may 


be  given  iafdv  3ker  a  Heat,  to 


bring  away  molten  Gresle  or  e« 
ther  foulnels  in  their  B.  d;«s. 
SCRATC  H  E Si  a  D.flemper 


the  Legs  to  fweil  and  be  very 
gourd y ,  and  run  with  fretting, 
watcrifh,  mattery  and  effenflve  fluff, 
that  make  him  go  fo  lame  at  the 
fir  ft  fetcing  outjlthat  he  will  be  hard¬ 
ly  able  to  go. 

As  to  the  Cure  of  this  Dife3re, 


m  Borjes ,  of  fevers!  forts  and  kinds,  j  you  are  to  take  notice  ,  that  his 
dittinguiihed  by  various  names  !  Legs  mutt  be  kept  from  wet  all 


viz.  Crcpancer,  Rzts  tails ,  Mules  f  the  wnile5  and  the  Hair  likewise 


^  ?t-s,  raws,  &c.  being  no  other  j  clipped  away  very  dole  from  off 
than  the  Scratches ;  winch  srectr-  j  his  Heels,  or  elfe  that  wfll  poifon 
1  sin  dry  Scabs,  G hop;,  or  Rifts,  I  his  Legs;  and  alfo ,  beiorc  you 


V  ■>  ‘  >  lu,k'  M  ,  -‘“’•fa-’  5  >,  ~ 

that  breed  between  the  Hed  andjdrefs  him  with  any  of  the  follow 
Pattern  -  joints,  and  fo  go  many  ling  prefeript  ons  ,  ferape  off  his 


‘  '  . -  ?»'*  -■'-"y  !.~~o  r- -r- 7  —  r  ~  "  — 

times  above  the  Pattern,  to  tie;  Scabs  fir  it,  and  wafh  off  the  blood 
very  He  of  c  f  the  hinder  Legs  ;  |  with  Chambci-lye  and  Saltof  Brine; 
but  ftmetimes  they  are  upon  auj  and  do  the  fame  with  refpeck 
tour  Leg?,  tho’  not  vciy  con  mcD;|  to  waiting  when  the  drefiiog  is 
and  proceed  fr  cm  dry  Melancholy  I  near.  - 

Humours  tha:  fail  down  upon  the |  There  is  a  multitude  of  Receipt* 
Borje’s  Legs ;  or  from  fumii  g  ins j 
own  Dung  lying  under  his  heels, j 
or  ccai  ;  Icmtiioics  through  the 


negligence  of  the  Giootn,  m  rot 
rubbing  his  Heels;  Hpetially  aher 


a  Journey,  or  b»rd  labour,  when 


s 

it  r  this  purpofe  ;  but  to  pick  cui 
a  few  .*  1.  u  Take  Brimfioxe  made 

M  into  fine  powder,  mix  it  with 
61  fwett  Butter,  and  anoict  the  Pari 
daily  therewith  once.  5.  “  At 
64  handful  both  of  the  tender  top; 


~  J  y  '  *'  -T  'C/  M  •  J  «  *  *  J  m  M  — — '  '  ”  ~  -  ^  ^  ^ 

he  brings  in  his  horfet rom  Water,  ot  Eidti’budss  aad  the  Berries  c 
and  does  m.t  mb  his  Legs  and1 


Heeh  dry  from  the  Sand  and  D;rt 
that  burn  and  free  them,  and  lo 
caufes  Sweiiir  gs,and  ihofe  Spellings 


€*  1  c  Brambles  while  they  be  red 
u  before  they  are  ripe,  being  ba 


ct 


ked  together  m  two  quarts  0 


“  V.  Oit,  ar.ti  sbciis:  the  quantii 


t>  >  . . s  - -  1 - - 

the  Stun  ties.  Sc  mi  times  they  are-Gl  of  an  Egg  -Rcii  full  ot  AUu\ 

-  »-*  I  •  it  - '  * - V  -4-  -  t*T  . 


ptcahon’d  by  coir  a*,  cion  ot  the 
blood  afler  great  Heats  and  bur- 
leiti,  taken  now  and  ihen  by  be¬ 
ing  bred  in  fenny,  marfhy  ,  and 
watery  Grounds  $  and  forr.etiMes  they 
come  to  a  fhrje  after  a  very  great 
bickocfs  ,  taken  by  Surfeit.  Or 


put  thereto,  make  2  W ate 


64  to  waih  :he  Soriancc  with  ver 
hot,  twice  a  day.  5.  Let  you 
tiorje  biood  in  the  (hackle  -  veins 
Spur-vdne,  and  the  fore-tcc  veins 
only  itc  it  be  three  days  betvvee 
the  one  toe  and  the  other;  the 

Wit 
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with  a  thin  rope  of  Hay  rub  the 
Sores  till  ihey  be  raw  and  bleed; 
“  Next  cake  a  quart  of  eld  Vring^ 
fi  and  a  quart  of  ftrong  B>ine,p at 
“  to  t’hcm  half  a  Pound  of  Alhrni 
^  and  boil  all  to  a  quart,  which, 
will  wafh  the  bores  well  ;  After  ! 
wards*  u  Take  the  Sperm  of  Frogs 
u  in  March9  put  it  into  an  Ear-,; 
“  then-pot,  aul  in  a  Week’s  time 
it  will  look  like  Oil  ;  that  done, 
take  the  Oil  with  the  round  things 
you  fee  in  the  fperm  9  fpreid  it 
on  a  Cloth,  bind  it  on  the  Safes 
asd  repeat  it  feverai  times  ,  which 
Practice  has  taken  away  this  DJI- 
emper  when  held  incurable.  4.  But 
the  belt  of  ail  Medicines,  and  which 
never  fails  tor  this  pur  pole  is,  it  i 
the  H orfe  be  a  liroog-body’d  one, 
2nd  _  of  a  good  ltature,  to  give 
14  him  an  Ounce  and  a  half  of  the 
Ci  belt  Aloes  chat  can  be  goc,poun- 
“  ded  to  a  very  hue  powder,  to 
*e  which  putting  fonie  line  Butter, 
work  and  mix  it  Vi ry  well  toge¬ 
ther  with  a  Knife,  then  fdivide  it 
into  three  pa  o,  every  one  of  which 
cover  over  again  with  frdh  Butter, 
and  mane,  them  as  big  as  a  good 
iFaJhball ;  that  done  ,  tailing  in 
theMuriiitig.give  hrm  them  upi  a  the' 
point  of  a  Stick;  aod  2  i  tie  at 
ter,  riue  him  to  w«rtn  his  Body, 
which  wdl  make  diem  wok  thej 
beitcr  j  then  bring  .him  into  the 
Stable,  and  keep  him  Worm,  and 
let  him  Lli  two  or  three  hours  j 


u  berries  therein  ;  But  if  yru 
perceive  thus:  he  does  not  purg£ 
at  all,  which  is  very  unlikely; 
Ride  him  to  fame  green  Corn 
that  is  not  eaten  ;  or  for  want  of 
that,  to  fame  four  Grafs,  and  lee 
him  feed  thereon  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  j  alter  wards  Ride  him 
gently  home,  fee  him  up  warm* 
and  you’ll  fi  d  him  to  purge  very 
kindly  without  danger.  5.  The 
following  Receipt  alfo  eurcs  not 
only  the  Scratches ,  but  all  rotten 
and  broken  Curs,  and  putrified  Si¬ 
news  :  4i  Take  half  a  Pound  of 
Evglijh  Ho  tty,  ao  Ounce  of  h:dck 
'-£  Pipper  beaten,  and  about  th  rcy 
“  Cloves  of  peeled  Gar  lick  ;  bruife 
aod  mix  thsm  very  well  together 
in  a  wooded  Bowg  or  Stont-mor- 
car,  tisl  they  come  to  a  Salve, and 
apply  h  to  the  grieved  Fartjipread 
upon  a  brown  Paper  eloub  ed  two 
or  three  times  double  9  '  and  pac 
over  that  a  LinnerrJ  th  lowed  tail 
to  keep  it  fro, ii  coming  off ;  over 
which,  befidii,  bind  a  Thumb-band, 
of  wee  Hay,  and  about  two  or 
th:ee  days  after,  take  ail  ctF,  and 
cleaale  the  {Sore  very  we  1  with 
warm  Beef-broth  :  Do  this  three 
or  tour  umcs,  and  it  wji  corn- 
pleat  (he  Curb,  provided  you  give 
him  a  Drench  or  two  of  che-Drink 

a 

pyefcnbhi  t«  r  the  Farcy,  wfcjcn'may 
be  feen  under  that  Head.  6.  Rub 
the  (woJcq  Leg  dady  with  the 
Dukes  Ointment,  and  alter  wards 


when  you  are  to  g  re  him  im 
Madh  ot  Male,  kc  ban  eat  a  little 
Hay*  stud  Jo  rice  h<m  fottiy  for 
foiiic  time.  After  the  kalis,  put 
down  an  hcrntul  or  two  of  warm 
Beer  ;  and  if  you  find  him  purge 
too  much*  fo  chat  it  takes  his  Sto- 
nvgck  quite  away,  g.ve  him  two 
Wild-bricr.b-alls  b tat  to  powder, 
io  a  quart  of  warm  Beer 5  and  u 
wi.l  ioon  Lay  him  or  tor  wane 
thereof  “  bod  lb  me  Cinnamon  ,¥  e'p- 
]>c r>  Nutmeg,  Ginger ,  and  Bay 


t* 

u 

to 


bring  torch  the  Corruption  or  rot* 
ten  bits  oh  Fieih  wv.h  the  to i low¬ 
ing  Remedy,  **  Tase  frefh  ^Butter 
and  OiFOlive ,  of  each  tour  Oun¬ 
ces  *  beat  them  witu  bait  a. 
pine  of  common  Water  ^  aad 
6i  thicken  ail  with  two  Ounces  of 
Linefeed  Flower  ;  Then  boil 
1:  as  if  you  were  going  to  make 
Gzud;  adding  (a  Jitdb  before 
cake  the  Skillet  from  the 
£i  Hie  )  two  Ounces  cf  pigeons-, 
Li  dung  ia  Fgwucr ;  md  c uarge 
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tie  Sore  warm,  having  [firft  dipt 

off  the  Hair  with  Sc iffers."  7.  Take 
“  Leaves  of  CF  -s-fun*,  long  Sorrel 
64  and  Mat  on's  y  cf  each  a  handful 
bake  uiem  funder  the  Embers  j 
6i  then  best  and  incorporate  them 
€&  with  Sal t-buttefy  in  order  to  be 
applyM  hot  to  the  [Part.  Other* 
wiffj  2.  4s  lake  four  JJUjy  -  roots 
bsk’d  under  Sflces ,  beat  them 
£{  up  with  three  Ounces  of  Hens- 
“  greare,  two  Ounces  of  Line-feed 
H  Oil ,  and  he  yolks  of  two  hard 
**  Bgi  •  Having  pounded  all  to¬ 
gether  in  a  Mortar,  apply  feme 
ot  ihii  C  ;:iipjunci  to  the  Scratches 
worn  hlaXj  ami  lay  a  Cover  over 
it-  if  the  Sinew  of  rhe  Leg  be 
fwolhii,  keep  it  c<  ntinuslly  charg’d 
and  as  boon  as  the  eorrwpce  Fief}] 
is  cc me  fonh,  wafh  the  fwolico 
Teg  With  warm  Wim  and  Butter  9 
and  nil  the  hole  with  a  Tent  of 
Jin*  flax,  -moitcnM  with  Rtfilicm , 
to  ripen  the  refi  of  the  rotten 
Hefh  or  with  if  the 

Field  be  foul  and  frotny* 

vS  CREtN,  a  Device  to  keep 
off  the  Wind,  or  the  Heat  ot  a 
Fire  j  aifo  a  Frame  made  of  Laths, 
to  lift  Earth,  Sand,  Gravel,  ifrc. 
slfo  another  fort  of  Wire  frame, 
for  the  leparating  of  Cera  from 
Duff,  Cockle,  Ray,  Dr. 

SCRY,  (ia  Falconry')  a  great 
flock  of  F-wI. 

S  C  tl  L  K,  (among  Burners)  a 
Company  ;  as  2  Sculk  of  Foxes. 

S  C  UR  V  E  Y,a  Difcaie  1  he  Sym¬ 
ptoms  of  which  are  jdlow  ipots 
on  the  Hands  and  Lett,  wrakneft 
o!  the  Legs,  flirting  Lr^a:h,k ofe- 
i.ci's  of  the  Teeth,  bleeding  of  the 
Gums,  (5 C  c6 

f  C  URVEY.GR ASS,  gn  Herb  fo 
call'd  item  its  particular  virtue 
id  Curing  that  Diilcmjer.  The 
Garden  Scurveygrafs9  tut  cfpecul- 
Jy  that  of  the  ^ea  is  (harp,  biting 
and  6f  a  hot  quale?  like  A ’ajturtiun^ 
yet  a  few  ot  the  tender  Leaves 

) 


SEA 

may  be  admitted  into  cur  Sallet- 

furmture. 

S  C  U  T,  the  Tail  of  a  Hare  ob 

Rabbet. 

S  E  A-H  OLLY,  See  Erivgo. 

S  E  A-S  AND,*  the  richeft  of  all 
Sand  is  what  comes  from  the  Sea 
and  its  Creeks  ,  with  which  all 
Lands  bordering  thereon  may  be 
readily  improved  •  and  particular¬ 
ly  a.  very  great  advantage  is  made 
of  it  in  the  Weft-Country:  The 
chief  virtue  of  this  (as  Ionic  think  j 
confifts  in  its  Saltncfsj  and  others 
attribute  it  to  the  Fat  and  Fifth 
that  the  $ea  gathers  from  Land- 
fiords,  the  Shores,  the  Fifh  ami 
other  ihings  that  putrify  in  the 
Water  .*  Indeed  ’tis  very  probable 
it  proceeds  from  both,  and  farther, 
that  nothing  contributes  more  to 
its  energy,  than  the  Fifh-fhcils com¬ 
monly  mixt  with  ir,  which  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  Sea  breaks  as  (mall  as 
he  jSand  ic-felf;  thofe  Shells  of  ail 
forts  being  1  very  great  improvers 
cf  Land,  el  pt  cully  fuch  as  is  four 
or  cold.  The  Sand  ufd  for  Land 
is  of  three  Colours  .*  That  about 
Flymcuth  arm  she  Southern  Coafts 
is  of  a  blew  cr  gray  JC clcur  like 
Afhes,  Weftward  near  the  Lands* 
tnd,  ihe  Sand  is  very  white,  and 
in  YHf)-,gliftcring.  On  the  Ncrth- 
hea  from  about  Fadfiom  and  Eaft- 
v.ard  to  Buriy  it  is  of  a  brown 
redd  ill  yeliowilh  Colour,  and  com¬ 
pos’d  im  ftiy  of  Ceckk-fheUs.  In 
Fulmar h  Dear  St.  Maw’s  Caftlc 
there  s  a  lore  of  A<ma'}  or  uathci 
Ccrall  ine  that  lyes  under  the  Owle. 
which  irisft  be  rcirmv  d,  bttcre  the 
Bed  can  be  come  at.  Note,  that 
S*r.d  is  itekon’d  heft,  which  is  ol 
a  icd  colour,  ihc  blew  next,  and 
*.hc  white  wcilt. 

As  icon  as  ihe  Sand  is  broughi 
hi  lie,  Yis  fpuaei  on  the  Ground 
ircni  which  the  Husbandmen  com. 
nsenly  take  Uur  Ciops.  cf  Corn 
and  then  lay  the  Land  down  fo; 

Paftuic 
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paftare  for  fix  or  (even  Years  before 
plow  it  up  agiii  .*  flic  Gra  s 
proves  fo  gool  ,  chic  ic  is  gene¬ 
rally  Mow’d  the  fir  ft  Yesr,  mu 
aing  rnoft  to  white  Money  fu:kk  or 
Ctov  r  \  and  tho*  in  fonts  Lanls 
the  Grafs  is  but  (hart,  yet  it 
yields  great  plenty  of  Milk  and 
Cream,  fattens  Cartel  exceedingly, 
and  promotes  the  growth  of  Gar¬ 
den-Herbs,  Fruits,  CSV.  It  alfo 
caufes  the  Corn  to  have  a  Urge 
Ear  and  a  jliorc  ftraw ,  fo  chat 
foretimes  the  Eir  of  Barky  is 
aitnoft  as  long  a;  the  Stalk. 

S  E  A-W  K  E  D  S,  and  thole  of 
Rivers  are  made  u'c  of  in  m  ny 
parts  of  the  Kingdom,  for  the  ma¬ 
nuring  and  improving  of  Land,  t 
very  good  advantage;  particularly 
in  Cornwall  where  that  call’d  Ore- 
weed  is  much  efteem’d  ,  which 
See  in  its  proper  Place. 

SEA  M,  of  C>m ,  a  Meafare  of 
8  Bushels:  Of  GUfs  the  quantity 
of  no  Pounds,  or  24  Stone,  each 
5  Found  Weight.  Or  Wood ,  an 
Horfoload. 

SEAMS  or  SEYMS,  In  Sorjes, 
are  certain  Clefts  is  their  Quar¬ 
ters,  ocCdfionM  by  the  drinefs  uf 
the  F>ot,  or  by  Riding  upon  hard 
Ground \  being  eafily  perceiv’d  by 
their  00c  ferring  their  Feet  firm 
down  in  Walking,  They  are  kno*n 
by  looking  so  the  Quarters  of  the 
Hoofs  on  the  iulide  9  which  wiii\ 
be  cloven  from  the  Coronet  to 
the  veiy  Shone,  quite  thro5  the 
Horn,  and  Each  Quarters  are  ^com¬ 
monly  ffraightca’d  :  Some ’of  chcfe 
Clefts  do  not  rile  fo  high  as  the 
Coronet,  and  are  therefore  ids 
dangerous  *  lo  that  tb  #'  taey  ;inay 
be  recova’d,  yet  it  is  an  imper- 
fcPiion  efpeciaily  in  fat  Fcet,whijli 
have  a  chin  Horn,  where  fuch  Cktcs 
often  caufe  l  cratch  s  upon  the  v_o« 
roact.  Merits  chat  have  the  Seams  > 
cannot  work  but  iu  very  iotcGround^ 
for  upon  the  Street  or  hard  Pave¬ 
ment,  the  Blood  frequently  fiffucs 
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out  of  the  Clefts.  For  the  Cure 
of  this  Malady,  See  fglfs  Sjur- 
ters . 

SEA  N,  a  kiod  of  long  and 
large  Filh-uct. 

SEA  R-L  SAVE  S,  are  wither¬ 
ed  or  dead  Leaves  of  a  Tree,  as 
in  the  Fall;  and  Scar-wood  is  dead 
Boughs  cm  off  from  Trees  in  a 
Pordi. 

SEASONING  OF  TIM¬ 
BER;  your  Timber  being  felled, 
C5V.  fhould  be  laid  up  very  dry 
m  an  airy  place,  yet  out  of  the 
Wind  or  Sun,  and  not  ■  Handing 
upright,  but  lying  along  one  piece 
upon  another, iaterpofmg  fume  Hurt 
Blocks  between  them,  to  prefer ve 
them  from  a  certain  Moulduicfs 
wnich  they  dually  comratf  while 
they  fweat,  and  produces 

a  kind  of  Cungus,  efpeciaily  if  there 
be  any  fappy  parts  remaining;  but 
there  are  lomc  who  keep  their 
Timber  as  tnoift  as  they  cm,  by 
linking  ic  in  Water ,  to  prevent; 
cleaving  ;  this  is  good  in  Fir  and 
other  Timber  too,  both  for  the 
bec  .er  Gripping  and  fcafoaing.When 
die  Boards  therefore  have  lain  a 
Fortnight  inWat:T,they  3re  tobefe£ 
upright  in  the  Sun  and  Wind,  fo 
%  ic  m^y  freely  pads  thorough  uiem 
efpeciaily  during  the  Summer-heats 
(which  is  tne  tim~  of  finithiog  Buii» 
dia^sj  and  turned  daily  ;  thus  even 
newly  lawn  Boards  will  Floor  much 
better  than  a  many  Years  dry  iea- 
fouiug.  Bat  to  prevent  ail  polfi- 
ble  Accdccrs.*  When  the  Floors 
are  laid,  let  /Lhc  Joynts  be  [hoc, 
fitted  and  tacced  down  for  che  first 
Year,  na  ling  them  lor  go  ad  and 
ail  the  next,  whereby  they’ll  lie 
Ranch,  dole,  and  without  Ifiriaking 
in  the  kali,  as  if  ic  were  all  of 
one  piece.  Wacer-fcafoning  among 
WLed-wtigbts  is  of  lingular  regard; 
and  for  uie  Elm,  tho'  idled  never 
10  green  \or.  fudckuufe,  if  plunged 
four  or  five  days  in  Water,  especi¬ 
ally  Salt,  (which  is  belt Q  It  obtains 
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sn  admirable  feafoiiing ,  and  mayj 
be  immediately  ufed.  Befides  which 
method,  fomc  again  commend  bo- 
ryiogs  in  the  Earth,  others  in 
Wheat;  and  there'  are  jeafoniags 
of  Fire  *  as  for  the  f  orebing  and 
hardening  of  Piles,  wh  chare  ei¬ 
ther  to  ftand  in  the  Water  or  in 
the  Earth  ,*  And  Sir  Hugh  Pint 
informs  ns,  that  the  Venetians  ufe 
to  burn  and  fcorch  their  Timber 
sn  s  flaming  Fire,  continually  turn¬ 
ing  it  round  with-  an  Engine,  till 
they  have  got  upon  it  an  hard, 
black,  coaly  cruft,  by  which  means 
the  Wood  is  brought  to  fuch  an 
hardoefa  a.,  d  drinefs-,  that  nei¬ 
ther  Earth  nor  Water  can  penetrate 
ic. 

SEEP  for  Cern  ;  every  Seed 
differs  io  Nature  from  another,  fo 
that  it  requires  different  N  uri fo¬ 
ment,  which  is  the  resfon  that 
Hurbandmen  find  fo  great  an  ad¬ 
vantage  and  improvement  by  charg¬ 
ing  their  Seed,  especially  from  that 
Land  which  has  been  fo  often 
Tilled,  and  which  they  call  block* 
handy  into  Land  newly  broken,  and 
frail  dry,  banco,  and  hungry  Land, 
to  Rich  and  Far,  Some  are  for 
Beeping  the  Seed  in  Dung  water, 
or  Water  wherein  Cow-dung  has 
N  lain  fpr  feme  rune,  winch  yet  can 
be  no  great  advantage  to  the 
Corn,*  othess  prefer  Sheep  and 
Pigeons  Dung  for  this  ufe  ,*  while 
fomc  again  would  have  it  foaked 
in  new  /tie  or  Wort  .*  Some  affirm 
Corn  fpritted  a  lictic  as  they  co 
for  Malr,  and  then  town,  comes 
up  fpcedily,  and  gets  the  predo¬ 
minancy  over  ibe  Weeds  at  the 
very  firft,  and  fo  beeps  the  fame. 
But  in  refptTt  to  any  Infufionsot 
Corn  for  this  |purpoft,  b.caufe  it 
will  be  tronblclomc  to  low  it  when 
Wif,  it  must  be  dried  a  day  of 
two  co  the  Floor  ;  die  hackee 
Lime  filled  thereon,  which  is  beft, 
as  prefer ving  the  Corn  from  Ver¬ 


min,  Smut,  CSV.  But  among  ala 
the  beft  compound  Liquor  for  th; 
Beeping  of  Grain,  feerm  to  b 
this  ;  41  As  much  Water  is  to  hr 
“  poured  into  quick  and  unflacke 
48  Lime,  as  is  enough  to  make  ii 
16  fwim  four  Inches  above  the  Lime: 
cc  arid  with  ten  pounds  of  the  fai i 
a  Water  poured  off,  one  pound  or 
44  Aqua  Vita  h  to  be  mixed;  it 
that  Liquor,  let  the  Wheat  or  Com 
6s  foaked-  for  twenty  four  hours 
which  bciut  dried  in  the  Sun  or 
Air,  mu  ft  be  Beeped  again  in  ch 
fa  id  Lqour  twenty  four  hours  long 
get;  and  fo  the  third  time  .*  Thee 
fow  them  at  great  diftances  one 
from  another ,  about  a  Foot  be. 
tween  each  Grain  ;  fo  one  Grain 
will  produce  thirty,  thirty  fix ,t thir¬ 
ty'1  eight, forty  cwo,or  fircy  two  Ears; 
and  taefe  very  fruitful,  with  a  tal 
Stalk  equalling  the  future  of  a 
Man  in  height,  'Lis  alfo  no  final 
advantage  to  pick  and  coil  on:  the 
bvft  Seedy  being  that  which  grows 
in  the  middle  of  the  Ear,  and  that 
which  grows  on  the  principal  Sulk, 
and  doubcltfs  yields  rhe  fai  reft  eo< 
creafe  :  The  prxdtice  of  Corns  hasi 
been,  to  ftra:o  a  whirn-foeet  athwart 
a  Barn  -  fioor^  about  the  middle 
thereof,  arid  with  a  Scoop  or  Sho¬ 
vel  to  csit  their  Wheat  again!! 
the  upp-r  part  of  the  Shea,  by 
which  mcaa*  the  heavieft  Grain  is 
aft  o’, er,  and  the  lighter  fails  ot 
the  nether  ii  e  of  t,  e  Sheet, 
SEED  for  Forefi  -  Irees,  That 
is  beft  which  is  perfectly  ripe 
weighty  and  found  ;  being  eafily 
Ihakcn  Irom  the  Bough,  or  gather 
about  November ,  wf.cn  ready  co  fa! 
of  its  own  accord,  or  taken  fron: 
the  ei  ps  of  the  youiigefi  and  mot 
thiiving  1  ices,  it  the  plc.ee  b< 
too  cold  tor  lowing  in  the  Autmfi 
Acorns  Maji  and  other  Seeds ,  the} 
may  be  prepared  for  the  Spring 
leaior,  by  bang  Barrelled  or  Pot 
ted  up  in  moin  Sand  or  Earth 
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'tritum,  fuper  flntum,  i.  e.  one  Bed 
>r  Layer  upon  another  during  the 
winter,  at  the  end  of  which  you'll 
ind  them  fpramted,  and  then  being 
committed,  to  the  Earth  with  a 
gentle  hand,  they  are  as  apt  to 
take  as  if  early  (own,  and  by  this 
means  efcape  the  Vermin,  which 
devour  Winter-fowing,  aad  are|Dot 
fo  eafily  dammag’d  by  the  encreafing 
heat,  n  thofe  newly  fown  in  the 
beginnmg  of  die  Spring.  If  there 
be  occaii  >n  to  prefenre  much  5  ted, 
chufe  a  fit  piece  of  Ground,  and 
with  Boards  raife  it  three  Foot 
high  5  lay  the  firR  Bed  with  fine 
Earths  another  of  Seeds,  Acorns , 
Mi/f,  Ks)h  &uts%  Havas,  Holly -bu¬ 
ries,  &c.  promiTa  ufly*  or  fepa- 
rate  with  a  little  Mould  fprifikhd 
among  them ;  and  let  the  third 
Layer  be  Earth  or  Sand  .*  Or 
Vou  may  bury  your  Seeds  in  dry 
Sand  or  powder’d  Earth  ,  either 
Barrelled,  or  laid  in-  heaps  in  feme 
deep  Cellar,  to  preferve  them  from 
the  rigour  o£  she  Winter.  If  the 
Seeds  be  gathered  in  moift  Wea¬ 
ther*  lay  them  a  drying*  and  fo 
keep  them  till  you  low,  which 
msy  be  as  foon  after  Chnfimas  as 
you  pleafe  :  If  they  fpjre  out  before 
you  fo w  them,  be  fire  to  commit 
thuigto  the  Earth  before  the  fprout 
grows  dry. 

Chufe  not  your  Seeds  always, 
from  the  mult  fruitful  Tree?,  but 
from  fuch  as  are  moft  fohd,and 
fair  i  nor  covet  the  Lrgeft  Acorns, 
but  the  moft  weighty,  clean  sad 
bright. 

If  the  Seeds  and  Kernels  prove 
extraordinary  dry  ,  lay  them  for 
twenty  four  hours  in  Milk,  or  Wa¬ 
ter  only,  impregnated  a  lutle  with 
Cow-Dung,  which  will  give  them 
a  fpirit  to  fprout  the  fooner,  cfpc- 
cialiy  if  you  have  been  hinder’d  in 
the  Lowing,  without  the  former \ 
preparation. 

Befog  thus  provided  with  beds 
Woods  may  be  raifed,  u  by  row¬ 


ing  them  a-part  where  you  defign 
their  growth,  the  Mould  being  pre¬ 
pared  according  to  directions  in  the 
word  Seminary. 

Mr  Cook  of  Forefi  Tress  fays* 
That  if  KjPs  S tines.  Nuts ,  Tjr~ 
nds ,  or  Seeds,  bo  porous,  ipungy, 
taft  little,  or  be  mild,  fuch  forts 
are  to  be  (own  foon  as  Ripe  ; 
and  of  this  fort  he  reckons  the 
Seeds  of  Elm,  Sullms  Poplar,,  &c. 
Such  m  are  mild  in  Tafte,  and  of 
a  ciofe  skin  or  fheli,  may  be  kept 
till  the  fpring  or  longer, if  temper¬ 
ately  dried,  as  Acorns ,  Chef  nuts, 
but  the  fpring  af  er  their  Gather¬ 
ing,  is  a  furs  feifoa  to  fow  them 
in. 

Seeds  of  a  hot  or  bitter  Taftc, 
clofe  skins  or  Oiclis,  may  be  kept 
rill  the  Autumn  after  they  are  ga¬ 
thered,  if  gathered  Ripe,  dry  kept, 
and  the  pulpy  part  taken  dean  ;ofF 
when  Ripe  ;  tor  that  ^psrt  being 
ordained  fur  the  Food  of  Man, 
Beafts  and  Birds,  contributes  no¬ 
th  iog  to  the  growth  of  the  Seed, 
hue  rather  putrifics  and  diffolve^- 
it.  The  St  ncs,  Nyys  and  Seeds  of 
Ajh9  Peaches,  A.munds 3  Mt%ereon9 
Mujhrd-Usd,  &c.  are  hot  and  bit¬ 
ter,  yet  be  ft  to  be  fown  the  next 
fcaiv.ii  afier  gathering  ,  for  many 
of  them  lie  near  two  Years  before 
they  come  up  5  but  if  fown  early 
ia  the  Spring,  they *11  come  up  tsexe 
Spring.  Seeds  of  this  Nature  may¬ 
be  known,  by  their  long  hanging 
oo  the  Trees,  as  the  Ajb,  Holly  % 
See.  lung  long  on  the  Tree,  and, 
lie  long  m  the  Ground.  The  Elmt 
Salim,  Sycamore  fail  foon,  and  come 
up  form. 

The  Hi  a  pc  and  weight  of  Seeds 
inform  you  how  tney  may  be  fee  ; 
moft  of  them,  when  they  fall,  lie 
oo  one  fUe  wi.h  their  fmali  end 
coward*  the  Earn;,  and  therefore 
chat  Pofture  is  belt  co  fee  any  Stone 
or  Nut  in  y  for  the  Seed  of  any 
free  that  grows  in  England,  firii 
puts  forth  a  Root  at  the  imaii  end, 

and 
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and  when  thit  has  laid  hold  on  the 
Ground, then  it  plies  forth  the  (hoot 
for  the  Tree  at  the  fame  pi  me 
whence  the  Root  came  ;  fo  that  it 
is  beft  to  lily  them  on  their  fide* 
in  the  Ground  ;  if  they  be  heavy 
low  them  the  deeper,  as  Acorn , 
Texcb,  Apr i cocky  Walnut^  C&efnut , 
&c  about  two  or  three  Inches 
deep  :  If  light  Seed  then  cover 
them  with  little  Mould,  as  the  Ehn% 
&c.  ha  f  Inch  deep  ;  lav  the  flatteft 
iide  downward,  as  they  will  lie  on 
you  Table, 

SEED-LEAP  or  SEED-LIP,  the 
Hopper  or  Vcifel  in  which  Hus¬ 
bandmen  carry  their  Seed  -  corn  at 
the  time  of  Sowing. 

SEEDLINGS,  fuch  Pieces 
of  Gitiiffiuwers  as  come  from  4S cedi 
town  i  aifo  the  young  tender  fkcots 
of  aoy  Plants  that  are  newly  low’d.  | 

SEto -SHEDDING  ;  jwhen  thL 
Evil  hefals  a  Bull,  to  cure  it,  take 
Clary. Leaves  dry  them,  and  pound 
them  to  powder ;  then  take  pow¬ 
der  of  Toners-  B<irk9  and  brown 
S ugar'Candy ,  with  two  penny-worth 
ot  Turpentine ,  and  work  the  Pow¬ 
der  and  Turpentine  very  wdl  into 
Balls  as  big  as  a  great  O^, where¬ 
of  give  the  ikaft  two  at  a  time. 
Night  and  Morning,  and  he  jwili 
prefenily  mend  .*  Pur  chi s  malady 
in  MorfeSy  See  Shedding  of  the  Seed. 

SEELING,  a  Horfe  is  (aid 
To  Seel,  when  upon  his  Eye-brows, 
their  grows  abojt  the  breadth  of 
a  Farthing  of  white  Hairs  mixt 
with  tilde  of  his  natural  Colour 
which  is  a  lure  mark  of  old  Age* 
A  Horfe  sever  S eels9  till  he  be 
fourteen  Years  old,  and  always  be¬ 
fore  he  is  fi: teen  or  iixteen  at  far 
end!  :  d  he  light  Sorrel  and  Bl*.\ 
fooner  S ed  ting n  any  others.  Horfe- 
courier!*  dually  pull  out  thofe  whit; 
Raiis  with  Pincers,  hut  fit  there  be 
fo  many  that  it  cannot  be  done 
without  making  the  Horie  look  bald 
and  ugly  ;  then  they  colour  their 
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Eye-browi,  that  they  may  not  a  pa 
pear1  old. 

SEE  LING,  (in  Falconry)  is 
when  an  Hawk  firfi  taken,  is  10 
blinded  with  a  Thread  run  thro’ 
the  Eye-lids,  tint  file  fees  not  at 
all,  or  very  little. the  bc:rer  to  make 
h  r  endure  the  Hood,  See  Eyes. 

lEENorSPENE,  a  Coun¬ 
try.  word  for  a  Cow’s  Teat,  or 
Pap. 

SEGMENT-LEAVES  ;  thus  Ee- 
canifls  call  thofe  Leaver,  that  are 
cut  and  divided  into  many  fhredsor 
fiices,  as  Fennel ,  &c. 

S  E  1  Z  1  N  G,  (in  Falconry')  is 
when  a  Hawk  gripes  her  Pr  y,  ir 
any  thing  die  f-ft  withia  her 
Claws. 

SEL  ANDER,  a  kind  of  a 
Scab  in  Horfcs,  she  fame  wi  ll  the 
MaUnder  \  only  the  difference  is, 
that  the  lafl  n.intd  breeds  upon 
the  bending  of  the  Knee,  on  the 
infide  of  the  Fore-ieggs;  whereas 
the  other  is  bred  upon  the  bend¬ 
ing  of  the  Hopf  in  che  Legs  behind; 
they  both  pre  ceed  from  the  like 
Caufcs,  and  require  the  fame  Cure; 
tor  which  See  Malandfrs.  If  the 
S tlaruers  caufe  a  hard  Swd  - 
i.og  chat  hinders  the  motion  of 
the  Hoof,  you  may  give  the  Fire 
with  good  fuccefs  for  the  fituation 
of  the  Parc  is  inconvenient  for 
che  application  of  Remedies. 

SEMINARY,  a  Seed-pl  t  or 
Nurfcry  for  the  railing  ot  Tree* 
nr  Plants. 

SEMINARY  if  or  F  or  eft  -  “frees  : 
Having  chofen  your  Seeds,  find  out 
dome  fit  place  of  Ground  well  fenc’d, 
looking  to  the  South- Eaft  rather 
than  full  Sou  h,  and  well  procedied 
trom  the  North  and  Welt ;  let  it 
t>s  clear’d  of  Shrubs,  Bramble  and 
fern,  and  then  broke  up,  the  Win¬ 
ter  b  fore  yoa  fow,  to  mellow  it, 
efpecially  it  it  be  Elay,  and  the 
Furrow  as  deep  as  for  Wheat,  or: 
Trenched  with  the  Spade,  whichi 


Is 


better 
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give  it  a  fecond  ftir- 
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„  „wl(t.Vi  i  ^XYXt  ,t  u  lvw„»  ,  catting  the  fecond  Yeai%  and  after 
ring  immediately  before  yon  fow,  [  March  the  Moon  d^crrstliog,  rc«eut 
and  ^then  difpofe  it  Into  (mail  l  them  at  half  a  Foot  from  the 
narrow  Tranches,  of  four  or  five  |  Surface,  and  then  meddle  with 
Inches  deep,  in  even  lines,  at  two  j  them  no  more®  This  is  perhaps 
Foot  didance  .*  Into  ’  r~  n"“ 


thofe  Fur¬ 


,,  fo  as  th^y 
cover  them 


rows  throw  your  Seed 
lie  not  too  thick,'  and 
with  a  R-:ke,  or  fih --Toothed 
row,  or  let  them  as  Beans? 
dally  the  Nuts  and  Acorns,  every 
Species  by  thenafrive?.  At  the 
latter  end  of  Qchber  ;  for  the  Au¬ 
tumn?  1  Cowing,  and  in  the  lighter 
Ground  about  February  for  the 
Vernal  lowing.  Six  Bufhels  of 
Acorns?  will  fow  or  plant  an  Acre  at 
one  Foot  diiiance. 

When  the  Plants  begin  to  peep, 
Earth  them  up,  efpe cially  after 
great  Profits :  When  they  are  a- 
bout  an  Inch  a  bo  vs  Ground,  you 
may,  in  a  moil  fcafon,  draw  them 
op  where  they  are  too  thick  , 
and  fet  them  ia  other  Lines  or 
Bed?,  or  riant  them  in  double  FoiTes, 
where  they  may  remain,  till  t h v y 
be  fit  to  be  cranfpUntcd.  I  he 
Seedlings  having  Rood  thus  till 
£fun?%  dig  them  llighrly,  sod  fatter 
a  little  half.ro.  t$n  Litter  ,  .  Fern  , 
Beao-hawm,  i.r  bid  Leaves  among 
them,  to  preferve  the  Rpots  Jr  m 
jcorching,  and  to  entertain  the  moi- 


otf. 


too  fevere,  but  if  done,  mu  ft  be 
with  a  (harp  Inftrurrient,  left  the 
Root  be  hurt  or  unfettled.  Do 
the  fame  wirh  thefe  you  don’t  tranf- 
plant,  except:  they  be  very  thri¬ 
ving  ;  and  if  fo,  prune  off  the 
Branches  and  fpore  the  tops  $  for 
this  diverts  the  Sip  to  the  Roots, 
prevents  their  befog  fhaiten  by  the 
Wind  ,  and  prodac  *  handfoine 
ftraiaht  Sho 


infinitely 

ble  to i  thole  that  are  not  thus 
managed.  Thus  the  Oak  will  (be¬ 
come  excellent  Timber,  ill 
out  i nto  ftrai-ht  and  fingle  Stems 
and  the  Clefnnt %  A:h9  &c,  multiply 
into  Poles,  which  may  be  reduc’d  to 
Standards  at  pleasure.  As  often  as 
you  tranfplant  oir  of  the  Nurfery, 
improve  the  remainder,  by  a  due 
Birring  2nd  turning  of  the  Mould  s- 
bout  their  Roots. 

_  If  you  intend  a  large  Plants- 
non,  the  eaficil  wry  is  to  f  w 
your  Acorns  confusedly  ia  Furrows, 
fwo  Foot  a  funder,  cover’d  three 
Fingers  deep,  and  fo  tor  three 
cleafi&j  ;  and  Cover  them 

wirh- 
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chop 

for  two  or  three  Years,  for  till 
then  the  fab  fiance  of  the  Kernel 
will  hardly  be  fpeut  in  the  fub 
ftance  of  the  Plant,  which  is  of 
chief  import ;  But  then,  the  ft  a 
ture  of  your  young  Imps  inviting, 
you  may  plant  them  forth  care  fully, 
taking  up  their  Roots  and  Cute  ng 
the  Stem  within  an  Inch  of  the 
Ground ;  (if  the  Kind  fuller  the 
Knife  )  fet  them  where  they  arc 
to  continue,  at  forty  Foot  diiianc-:. 
The  intervals  may  be  p  anted 
with  Aft,  without  the  lea  ft  preju¬ 
dice  of  the  Oak.  to. no  repeat  the 


_ .....  ..  the  firft  Winter  with  Fere,  . - 

fture  ;  and  ia  March  following  >  hot  any  further  Culture,  uniels  you 
M  it  ail  into  the  Earth  ;  do  thus  cran : plane  then).  In  Kurferiesthcy 

fhould  be  cut  an  loch  from  the 
Ground,  then  let  Rand  till  March 
the  fecond  Year  •  and  after  war-.'  s  diC- 
hcanched  to  one  only  fhoot,  who” 
2h;;r  they  be  to  Rod  or  t-j  be  ic* 
moved 

Many  Trees  are  alfb  propaga¬ 
ted  by  Cuttings  and  Layers 


I'"-*'-’  > 

E  ver-gre  cris  about  Bar  xktlomtva  l  ide, 
other  Trees  two  or  three  Months 
after,  when  they  will  have  the  Sap 
to  aifift  than.  It  is  do;:  c,  by  Hit¬ 
ting  the  branch  a  little  way,  when 
it  is  a  little  cut  direftly  m  ?  then 
plunge  it  half  a  Foot  under  good 
Goo  Mould. 


S  E  M 
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Mould,  leaving  as  much  of  ie  a°j  SEMINARY/?)'  Fruit-Trees 2 


bove;  ]f  ft  comply  not  well,  Towards  OUcbiY  prepare  Ground 


peg  it  down  with  an  Hook  or 
two  ;  and  when  you  find  it  com¬ 
petently  rooted,  cut  it  off  beneath 
and  plant  it  forth.  Others  twift 
the  part*  or  bars  it  of  the  Rind, 
and  if  out  of  reach  of  the  Ground, 
fallen  a  Tub  or  Basket  of  Earth 
pear  the  Branch,  filled  with  good 
juicy  Mould  and  kept  as  frefh  as  may 
be. 

For  Cuttings ,  about  the  fame 
feafhn  take  thofe  shout  the  bignefs 


by  digging  and  cleanfing  it  from 
Weeds  and  Roots,  making  the 
Mould  very  fi  e;  wet  or  very  ftiff 
Cisy-Land  is  not  good,  nor  that 
which  is  over-rich  with  Pang • 
let  it  be  fenc’d  from  the  Cold,  as 
well  as  may  be,  fo  that  it  be  free 
irm  (hade  and  droppings  of  Trees. 
In  fetdag  Stones  of  Fruits  foon 
ripe,  which  you  are  to  keep  in 
Sand  till  Officer,  do  it  by  a  Line, 
pricking  holes  about  a  Hand- 


of  a  Man’s  Thumb,  fet  them  a  Foot  breadth’s  diftaat  from  each  other, 

*  B  r  *  «  ^ 


in  the  Earth,  and  near  as  much 
out.  If  foft  ¥/ood,  as  Willows  . 
P ®plir3  Alder ,  take  larger  Tranche* 
ons,  fo  tail  as  Cartel  may  not 
reach  them.  If  harder,  take  thofe 
that  are  young,  fmall  and  more 


wherein  the  Stones  are  put  three 
Inches  deep,  with  the  (harp  end 
upperrnoft.  Having  finiflTd  one 
Row,  remove  your  Line  farther  a 
Font,  and  fet  another  ;  but  your 
third  Row  muff  be  about  two  Foot 


tender;  if  fuch  as  produce  a  Knur,  diftant  from  the  fecond,  that  you 
or  burry  Swelling,  fet  that  part  may  have  liberty  to  Weed  ;  and 


into  the  Ground,  make  the  hole  jFo  on  with  the  reft.  All  kind  of 
fo  wide,  and  point  the  end  of  the  .Nuts  are  -fee  in  the  fame  manner; 


Catting  io  fmooth,  as  that  in  fet- [but  young  Walnut  and  Cbefnut - 
ting  it,  the  Bark  be  not  ftripped  jTreer,  are  to  be  let  at  a  much 


off /the  other  end  ussy  be  flamed,  greater  diftance,  left  they  fhould 
and  fo  keeping  die  Earth  moftr,  ana  |  one  another,  for  want  of 


treading  it  dole,  fccccfs  is  feldom  |  Room  m  growing;  they  being  to 


wanting. 


continue  longer  io  the  Seed-plot, 


Trees  may  aUo  be  propagated  Than  ftone-Fruit.  As  for  Stocks 
by  the  Roots  of  a  thriving,"  lufty, 'from  the  Seeds  or  Kernels  of  Ap« 


fappy  Tree  ;  to  effeU  which,  dig  j  p  Pears,  or  Crabs,  you  muff  go 
about  its  Foot  early  in  the  Spring, /hus  to  work;  after  having  made 


and  finding  fuch  as,  with  a  little  any  Cider,  Verjuice ,  or  Perry,  take 


cutting,  may  be  beet  upwards  the  Muff  or  Purr  of  it,  which  is 


faile  them  above  Ground  three *  tLe  iubfliace  of  the  Fruit  after 


or  four  inchcf,  amd  ia  a  fnortMhe  juice  is  prefled  our,  and  the 
time  they’ll  make  (hoots  sad  be  fit !  fame  day  or  next  day  before  it 


for  transplantation,  or  they  may  j  heats,  have  the  Seeds  lifted  cut 
be  quite  leparated  from  the  Mo-  ■  with  a  Riddle,  on  a  clean  Floor 


ther-JRoot.  By  baring  likewife  the  j °r  Cloth,  which  is  to  be  (own  as 
bigger  Roots  discreetly ,  hacking  foon  as  may  be,  upon  Beds  of  line 
them  a  little,  arid  then  covering  1  E^rth  very  thick,  for  Some  being 


them  with  frefla  Mould  ;  Suckers  I  bruifed  in  the  grinding  or  pou&d* 
may  be  railed  in  abundance,  which  Rg  Fruit,  an/  ethers  not  ripe, 


drawing  competent  Root  will  foon  | never  come  up.*  Ihen  lift  Mould 
furnifh  tore  of  Plants.  This  is  jtipc/n  them  about  two  Fingers  thick,, 


pra&icablcin  Elms  efpecially,  and  which  is  a  much  better  way  than 
all  fuch  Trees  as  are  apt  of  themleives  fto  kw  the  Seeds  with  the  Mufti 


to  pui  forth  Suckers. 


together,  becaafc  it  will  heat  them 

and. 
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*nd  many  of  the  Seeds  will  putri 
ne,  while  others  will  not  be  able 
to  root  or  fhoot  op,  becaufe  they 
sre  fo  imprifoned  'in  that  tough 
and  dry  Huff  dinging-  about  them* 
The  Beds  in  which  they  are  Towed 
are  to  be  two  Foot  broad,  with  a 
good  diftance  between  *  and  in  or¬ 
der  to  keep  them  from  being’ fera* 
ped  up  by  Fowls  or  Birds,  i«y 
lome  White -thorn  on,  till  the 
Ground  be  fettled  ;  the  Fern  or 
Straw  laid 'on  to  keep  them  warm 
in  the  Winter,  is  to  be  takes  off 
upon  the  approach  of  Spring  5  and 
if  Moles  or  Mice  get  in,  fet  Traps 
for  them,  or  po Ton  the  latter  with 
Oaumggl  mist  with  pounded  GUjs 
and  Butter *  caff  io  jbits  upon  the 
You  muff  be  hire  £0  keep 
the  Stocks,  when  they  come  up,  j 
clean  from  Weeds  ;  and  if  a  dry 
Summer  happens,  the  Beds  may  be 
To  met  mies  watered. 

do  be  ftpraiih’d  with  a  com¬ 
petent  variety  of  Stocks*  for  the  fe- 
veral  forts  of  Fruit  Trees  5  Che  Se- 
minary  ft  to  be  ftored  with  fuch 
3s  come  from  Peach:  s,  which  yield 
Stocks  for  Peaches,  and  Nettarines^ 
irom  Plum- ft  ones,  that  yield  Stocks 
for^  Peaches f  NcMarines,  Aprioc^j, 
and  Plums  •  from  C  her  ryl  tones  for 
Cherries'  Apple  and  CrairKernds 
Tor  Appk-Jxtes  .  and  from  Fear? 
Iccds  „  producing  Stocks  for  the 
fame  kind. 

5  £  N  A-T  li  E  E,  is  of  two  forts 
Uie  Baitar  dr  Men  a  and  the  Scorpion- 
Sena,  both  which  yield  a  pieafant 
Leaf  am  E lower  ;  They  grow  but 
Header*  and  lo  need  the  fupport 
of  a  W  all  or  Pales  ;  but  being  fit 
lor  clipping  they  may  be  reduced 
to  aoy  form  or  (hape.  and  be  raif 
ed  by  Layers  or  Seeds. 

6  EPAE,  A  T  E  ft  S,  See  leeth  cf 
A  Horjc. 

SEPTEMBER,  is  a  Month 
in  which  gentle  (bowers  glad  the 
Piough-man’s  Heart,  the  garth  be¬ 
ing  made  mellow  thereby  ,  aod  j 
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better  prepared  for  another  return  j 
but  calm  and  dry  Weather  is  moft 
feafonablc  for  the  Pratts  yet  upon 
Trees :  ’Tis  the  moil  general  time 
tor  the  Fanner  to  fake  poffeffion 
of  his  new  Farm,  to  get  good  Seed, 
to  fow  Wheat  in  the  Dirt  and  Rye 
in  the  Daft  ;  the  Fences  are  now 
to  be  mended,  about  the  new-fown 
Corn ;  Crows,  i-sgeonr,  CSV.  to  be 
feared  away  ,  Rams,  Bulls,  CSV. 
Gelt ;  Ponds  fewsd, Boars  put  up  in 
Sty  •  Hemp- feed  and  Water-Hemp 
beat  out  y  Mail  gathered ;  Swine 
put  into  the  Wood  ;  Brakes  carri¬ 
ed  home  5*  Timber  sad  Boards  (aw¬ 
ed  5  and  Wheat  -  Lands  Manured 
berore  the  Plough.  Now  yon  are 
to  ft  nidi  the  lathering  and  drying 
of  Hops,  when  the  Poles  are  to  bs 
cleanfed  of  the  Hawm,  and  laid 
up  for  the  next  Spring,  Bees  al¬ 
io  muff  be  taken  in  time,  the  err 
France  into  the  Hives  ttraightned  > 
Wafpg  deftroyed  ,  and  vtbe  Bees 
may  be  removed.  Thatch  your 
Stacks  and  Reeks ,  and  make  an 
end  of  Carting.  You  may  now 
make  Cider  and  Perry  of  fuch  Fruits 
as  are  not  lading,  and  gather  your 
forwarded:  but  not  your  Winter- 
fruit  £10  after  Mickaetmas, 

However,  Apples,  Pars,  Plants * 
&c9  if  ripe,  are  now  to  be  gather¬ 
ed,  to  'prevent  their  falling  by  the 
great  Winds;  and  the  Wind-falls 
are  a!(o  to  be  gathered  from  day 
to  day  ;  Releaic  ioocuiatecd  Buds 
now*  or  Goner,  if  pinched  .*  Make 
Wot  Beds  for  Mu  (brooms;  replant 
much  Endive,  but  clofer  together 
than  in  Augujf *  becaufe  their  luffs 
grow  not  fo  large  as  before.*  Tis 
|  the  third  time  to  fo  Spin  age,  and 
all  the  while  yon  may  continue  to 
remove  ,5 1 rmberry- Wants  oat  of 
Nufferies,  and  to  fet  again  thole 
Tofu  chat  are  dead  in  the  Beds  9 
where  they  muff  be  immediately 
watered*  as  ail  Plants  arc  to  be 
chat  are  fee  a«ncw ;  and  towards 
the  twentieth  day  fume  may  be 
O  o  o  2  fet 
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fct  W  Pots,  if  you  intend  to  force  I  vers  others;  and  for  the  Peache, 


any  in  the  Winter,  As  for  whit 
’fling  spmijh  Carioons  and  Arti- 
cboke-V\ ants,  they  are  to  he  tied 


they  are  the  Admirable,  Purph 
Peach,  Mdlacotoon 9  and  foaie  mor 
if  the  Year  prove  backward 


up  with  Oilers*  or  Withies, and  then  1  Almonds  alfo,  and  Quinces  arc  t 
towards  the  fifteenth  of  the  Month,  |  be  had,  befides  plenty  of  Endm 


carefully  wrapped  up  with  long  Succory  and  Cabbages  ;  and  bsfor 
Litter  or  new  Straw  and  to  hinCche  end  of  the  Month  fecond  Fig 


der  the  Winds  from  laying  them  1  begin  to  come  in  abundantly ;  a 
on  one  fide,  they  fhould  be  fenced  i  do  likewife  feme  Spanifh  Car  doom 


with  a  bank  of  Earth  about  htli  l  Artichoke-Stalks,  and  Cell  ery- PI  ants 


3  Foot  hi>h. 


the  middle  of  this  Month  till  that 


•  Unices,  from  (with  a  great  many  Citruh,  ox  Pom 


of  0  Sober,  are  to  be  replanted  in 
feme  well  fhekered  place,,  especi¬ 
ally  near  the  foot  of  a  South¬ 
ern  and  Eaflern  Wall,  in  order  to 
have  fome  of  them  Cabbages  for 
{pending  in  Lent9  and  during  all 
April  and  May,  Macbes  may  be 
fown  for  Lent;  and  for  C slier y, 
It  may  be  bound  up  with  a  Band 
or  two  below,  a&d  then  a  But  or 
Bank  raifed  about  it,  either  with 
dry  and  loBg  Dung,  or  with  very 
dry  Earth  to  whiten  it;  but; they 
muff  be  dried  up  in  very  hot  Wea¬ 
ther  •  and  the  fame  caution  is  to 
be  ufed,  in  reference  to  all  Plants 
that  are  to  be  tied,  after  which  the 
end  of  the  Leaves  are  to  be  cut 
off,  to  prevent  the  Sap  from  ari- 
fing  and  (pending  it  felf  to  no  pur- 
pofe. 

This  Mooch  alfo  abounds  h 
Fruits  and  Garden-Prod  unions,  that 
are  in  fcaTon  ,•  the  chief  of  the 
Apples  being  the  UcUe*bonnc,  the 
VPiUkm*  tJho  Summer- PcArnuin ,  the 
Lor  ding- Apple,  Pear  Apple ,  Quince- 
Apple 9  Red-Greening,  Bloody-Pippin, 
Harvey,  Violet* Apple,  &c.  Among 
the  Pears  are  the  Hamden,  Bor • 
garnet  (fir ft  ripe)  Summer  Bdn* 
Chrefiien ,  Norwich,  Black-VEoraJihr, 
(Baking)  Bergamot,  Orange ,  Green, 
field,  the  &peen~ Hedge-Pear,  Lewis* 
Pear  (to  dry  excellent)  Fritb-Pear, 
Arundei-Pe&r  (alfo  to  bake)  Brunf 
wick-Pear,  Butter-Pear,  W inter t Pop- 
paring  ,  B irtg'rPear  ,  B ijbop’s'Pear, 
Emperor  s-Pear,  PwEvtlyn,  s and  di- 


'pionsy  ft  ore  of  Artichoke  s ,  and  fom 


Musk-Melons  ftilf,  and  Colli  flowers 
Good  Mu  feat  Grapes  ,  tile  iittl 
blew  Grape,  the  great  blew  Grapt 
Frontiniac ,  Verjmce-grape,  See.  ar 
alfo  in  feafoti. 

As  for  the  Parterre  and  Flower 
Garden  in  this  Month ;  fume  o 
all  the  forts  of  Ant  monies  are  u 
be  planted  in  good,  rich,  Natara 
Earth,  efpedally  the  Latifol’s ;  aftc: 
the  fir  ft  Rains,  if  you  would  hav< 
Flowers  very  forward,  elfe  put  ii 
off  to  cither  of  the  two  fuccsed' 
ing  Months  »  fow  Auricula-Seeds 
Petting  the  Cafes  in  the  Sun  till 
April ;  begin  alfo  to  plant  fomt 
Tulips,  unlefs  you  will  ftay  till  tht 
latter  end  of  ffEkobtr,  to  prevent 
the  hazard  of  rotting  the  B  lbs ; 
Plant  Daffodil  and  Celeb  cam ,  wit!; 
all  Fibrous  Plants,  fuch  as  Hepa.' 
tic  a.  Hellebore,  CmomiR  &c»  aifc 
Capillaries  m,a y  now  be  tranfplam- 
ed,  as  Iris ,  C  alee  don,  Cyclamen,  &c« 
and  low  generally  all  the  Annuals 
that  are  not  impaired  by  the  Frofls 
Remove  feeding  Digit  ale  s  ,  and 
piant  the  flips  of  Lychnis  at  die 
beginning. 

The  Tuberofes  not  enduimz  the 

*  'v' 


wet  of  th;s  leafon,  the  Pots  ;  ha¬ 


ving  laid  them  lidcjong  to  drain) 
arc  to  be  put  in  o  the  C  -nferva- 
,ory  ;  a  ad  die  b.ft  way  is  jpo  cake 
them  out  of  the  pats,  the  be-P,- 
aing  of  this  Month,  and  either  to 
prefer ve  them  in  dry  Sands,  or 
wrap  them  up  in  papers,  and  fa 


pUi 


them  in  a  Bex  near  the  Chim 

ncy; 
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nty:  Now  is  the  time  to  bind 
up  your  Autumnal  Flowers  and 
Plants  to  Stakes,  to  prevent  fad- 
den  gufts,  which  will  Jay  flat  all 
you  have  fo  induftrioufly  'raifed: 
Now  alfo  you  may  take  off  Gilii * 
flows r-Liyers  with  Earth  and  all, 
and  plant  them  in  pots  or  (haded 
borders ;  Oocus  may  be  raifed  of 
Seeds  ;  Evergreens,  and  other  rare 
fhrnbs  of  the  laft  Month,  may  yet 
be  tranfplanted.  About  Michel 
mas  (fooner  or  late'r  as  the  feafon 
dire&sj  the  *  Weather  being  Fair, 
and  by  no  means  Foggy,  the  choice 
Greens  and  rareft  Plants,  being 
dry,  fuch  as  Oranges^  Lemmons ,  In- 
dun  and  Sp&mjb  $ ejmines ,  Olean¬ 
ders,  Birba  Jovis ,  Dstts%  Aloes,  Be¬ 
dims ,  &c.  are  to  be  put  into  the 
Ccnlervatory,  ordering  them  twith 
Fielh  Mould  ,*  that  is,  raking  away 
fome  tf  the  exhiufted  Earth,  and 
ihrnng  up  the  reft,  fill  the  Cafes 
with  rich  and  well  confirmed  -(oil; 
to  wafh  in  2nd  nourifh  the  Roots 
during  die  Winter,  but  as  yet 
leaving  the  Doors  and  Windows 
open,  and  giving  them  free  Air, 
io  the  Winds  be  n*.  t  (harp  sad 
high,  nor  the  Weather  Foggy  ;  and 
this  till  che  Cold  grows  more  in- 
renfe,  when  fuch  Plants  ms  will 
Dot  endure  the  Houfr,  muft  be 
fet  into  Eunh,  the  Pot  two  cr 
three  laches  lower  than  the  Sur¬ 
face  of  fome  Bed,  under  a  South¬ 
ern  expdfure,  which  are  to  be  co¬ 
vered  with  oiaffes,  alter  they  have 
been  clothed  with  fweet  and  dry 
Moftj  but  they  mult  have  Air  gi¬ 
vers  tnem,  by  taking  off  ail  that 
they  arc  covered  withal,  jupon  all 
wnrn  and  kindly  breakings  out 
of  the  Sac,  and  fwtci  fhoweis  ; 
and  this  do  till  the  Month  01 
April, 

As  for  Flowers  row  in  prime, 
they  are  very  numerous  3»  among 
otaera  )  011  have  the  A  mar  am  bus. 
Tricolor,  Sun-flower  9  hi&iamLit*} } 


SEP 

Poppey  of  all  colour?,  double  and 
fingk  Dates  9  and  a  multitude 
more. 

SERAPH,  a  Turkijh  Gold-coin 
worth  about  five  Shillings  Ster¬ 
ling, 

SERCIL-FEATHERS,  in  a  Bawl* 
thofe  that  are  call’d  Pinnions  in  o- 
ther  Fowl. 

SERE,  the  yellow  between  the 
Beak  and  Eyes  of  a  Hawk. 

SERON  of  Almonds*  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  two  Hundred-weight*  Of 
Anis  [zeds,  from  3  to  4  C  .*  Of 
Caftle-fcap,  from  C.  to  ||  C. 

5ERPET,  a  fort  of  Ruih  of 
which  Baskets  are  made* 

SERVICE-TREE  or  QUICKEN, 
TREE,  la  Latin,  Sorbus*  (accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  t Evelyn }  is  of  four 
forts ;  but  there  is  little  difference 
of  thofe  we  have  in  England* 
except  only  that  fome  of  them 
bear  a  much  larger  Btrrv  than  the 
others.  It  is  railed  of  die  Chec¬ 
kers  or  Berries,  which  being  rot- 
tea  about  September,  arid  the  Pulp 
rubbed  off  dean  from  the  Stones 
in  dry  Sand,  and  lo  kepv  till  af¬ 
ter  Ckri(tmas9  they  may  be  lowrs 
like  BeechMaJi)  sod  bred  up  in 
she  Nailery  as  the  Cmfniit ;  they 
come  foon  to  be  Trees,  and  being 
planted  yotwg,  thrive  exceedingly. 
But  chefe  Trees  are  belt  propaga¬ 
ted  from  Suckers,  of  which  they 
put  forth  enough  5  as  alfo  from. 
Sets,  and  may  be  budded  with  great 
improvement':  They  delight  in 
good  liiff  Ground  „  ra  her  cold 
than  over-hot  5  never  bearing  kind¬ 
ly  in  places  that  are  too  city.  The 
j tor m>  waits  h  molt  frequent  with 
us,  which  may  be  grafted  either 
with  it  fell,  or  the  Whitethorn 
and  jsHjiime,  The  Timber  is  use¬ 
ful  for  ihe  Joyner,  Turner,  and 
Engraver  of  Wooden  Cuts;  as  al¬ 
fo  for  hows.  Pulleys,  crcwi*  Mill- 
ifpinflles,  Goads,  riliols  and  Gun- 
hocks.:  5lis  of  a  delicate  Grain, 
O  c  0  3  ana 
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and  very  Lifting  ,  if  rubb'd  over; 
with  Li  e-feed  Oil  well-  boiled  fo 
sod  stay  be  made  to  counterfeit! 
Ebony  or  any  other  Ini'tm  Wood  ;j 
It  alfo  yields  Beams  of  a  confidgfo 
rable  fubftance  fur  *  Building,  and', 
the  Unde  is  beautiful  for  Walks  ,j 
Neither  is  the  Fruit  unpleafait,  e-j 
fpecfolly  the  fecond  kind,  of  which! 
with  new  Wine  and  -  Honey  ,  an 
admirable  Conferva  may  be  made 
to  fftengthen  the  Stomach.  The! 
Fruit  alone  is  good  in  Dffetsterics 
and  other  Loofeeffes,  as  alfo  for 
the  feurvey,  and  purges  watery 
Humours.  The  Water  diiiili’d 
from  the  iaiks  of  the  Flowers 
and  Leaves  la  Bdmo  Mmaf  arid 
twice  reHified  upon  frefh  Mattel, 
is  incomparable  for  Gpnfumptive 
Bodies,  tak«ag  an  ounce  daily  at 
feveral  times:  It  cures  the  Green 
Sicknef?,  is  prevalent  ,  in  ail  Flaxes, 
and  dropped  warm  into  the  Ear, 
abates  the  Pain.  The  Wood  or 
Bark  bruifed  and  applied  to  any 
green  Wound,  heals  it  ,*  the  Pow¬ 
der  drank  id  Oil-Olive*;  confolidat,  s 
Inward  Rupture?.  Laftly,  three 
©rains  of  the  Salt  of  the  Wood 
taken  In  a  Deco&ftm  of  Marfh-m’-l- 
lows,  is  of  Incomparable  Virtue  to 
break  and  expel  Gravel. 

SE  XFOIL,  an  Herb  fo  call  Vi 
from  its  fovea  Leaves,  of  lingular 
efficacy  to  Bop  all  Fluxes  of  Blood 
and  Humours. 

S EXT  EM  5  a  fetting  Dog  to 
catch  Fowl  wish, 

SET  TER.  W  O  RT ,  or  Set-mrt9 
an  Herb  that  takes  Name  fronvits 
fettering 9  i,  c,  curing  of  Difeafed 
Cartel,  and  is  other  wife  call’d  Bears- 
-foot. 

SETTING,  (.smong  Cock  ma- 
flers)  a  Term  ufod  after  a  Cede 
has  fought  So  long  that  he  is  not 
sole  to  jftand,  or  gives  over  Fight; 
then  he  is  brought  and  fet  to  the 
od^r  Cock  Beak  to  Beak  ,  $nd  if 
he  do  not  ftrike  the  Battel  is 
loft. 


SETTING  DOWN  ,  (in  Fab 
conry )  is  when  a  Flaw  is  put  into 

f'Kf»  Mpu/ 

SET  *  ING-DOG,  is  to  be  tr*i  > 
ed  up  from  a  Whelp,  till  he  come 
to  perfection ;  you  muft  chufe 
one  that  hai  a  perfeff  a^d  good 
Rent,  Naturally  addicted  to  the 
hurting  of  Feathers;  and  this  Dog 
may  be  either  Land-Spaniel,  Water- 
Spaniej,  or  Mongrel  of  them  both;, 
either  the  (hallow- fie  wed  Hound, 
Tumbler,  Lurcher,  or  final!  baftatd- 
M  aft  iff ;  but  there  ft  Jione  better 
chan  the  Land-Spaniel,  being  of  a 
food  and  nimble  fize,  rather  [mail 
has  thick,  and  of  a  Courigeoui 
Mettle  |  which,  tho*  not  to  be  dif- 
cerncd,  while  very  young,  yet  you 
may  be  well  allured  of,  ftom  a  right 
Breed,  that  have  been  known  to  De 
ftroag,  lufty,  and  nimble  Ringers, 
of  active  Feet,  wanton  Nils  and 
bufy  Noftril*. 

Having  chofen  year  Dog,  begin 
to  la  fir  act  him  at  four  Mouths 
old,  or  hx  atforth:ft|  and  the  hr  ft 
thing  you  are  to  do,  is  to  make 
him  loving  aod  familiar  with  you, 
knowing  you  from  any  other  Fer- 
foo,  snd  following  you  wherever 
you  go  ;  to  eftclt  it  the  better, 
let  Inm  receive  his  Food,  as  nesr 
as  may  be,  from  no  other  hand 
but  year  own,  and  correct  him 
rather  with  Words  than  Blows : 
When  he  is  bred  fo  far  as  to  fol¬ 
low  nous  hue  your  fed,  and  can 
diftioguilh  your  Frown  from  your 
Smile,  aod  (mooch  words ^  from 
rough,  teach,  him  to  Couch  and 
Lie  down  clots  to  the  Ground, 
firft  By  laying  him  often  oo  the 
Ground  and  crying  Lie  Cicjt-9  aod 
then  reward  or  chaftiie  accoidiOg 
to  his  Dderts ;  next  teach  him  to 
come  creeping  to  you;  when  it 
he  offer  to  raife  his  Body  or  Head, 
^ou  muft  not  only  thru  It  ihc  ri- 
icg  part;?  down,  but  threaten  him 
with  your  angry  Voice,  which  if 

he  item  to  flight,  give  him  a 

ini  ail 
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fmall  jerk  or  tw o  with  a  Whip. 
eord-Lafh  ;  and  often  renew  his 
LcfTons,  till  he  become  very  per- 
feft."  Then  teach  him  to  lead  in 
a  String  or  Line,  and  to  follow 
you  dole  at  your  Heels,  without 
trouble  or  ftrainiog  his  Collar  ;  al¬ 
ter  he  has  learnt  chefs  things, 
take  him  into  the  Field,  and  per¬ 
mit  him  to  range,  but  ftili  io  om 
bedience  to  your  Command,  and 
give  him,  upon  a  fault,  due  Cor- 
re&ldn  .*  As  foon  as  you  fee  him 
come  upon  the  haunt  of  any  Par* 
fridge  ('which  may  be  known  by 
his  greater  eageraefs  in  hunting, 
as  alfo  by  a  kind  of  whimpering 
tod  whining  Temper  io  h  s  ^Voiee, 
being  very  defirous  to  open  ,  but 
not  daring}  you  ftioald  then  fpeak 
to  him ,  bidding  him  take  heed, 
or  the  like  ;  but  yet  if  he  either 
ffufh  in  and  fpring  the  Partridge, 
or  opens  §ni  fo  the  Partridge  e* 
fcapes,  you  muft  then  Correft  him 
feverely,  and  caff  him  off  again, 
and  let  him  hunr  in  fame  haunt, 
where  you  know  a  Covey  lies, 
and  fee  whether  he  has  mended 
his  faults ;  and  if  you  catch  any 
with  your  Nets,  give  him  che 
Heats,  Necks,  andPiaolons  for  his 
future  encouragement, 

S  E  V  I L-H  OLE,  See  Branch 
of  a  Horfe-biu 

S£WE  L,  (among  Hunter j)  that 
which  is  fet  or  hanged  up ,  to 
keep  a  Deer  out  of  any  Pises. 

b  £  Y  M  S,  See  Seams. 

SH  A  C  K ,  (  in  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk)  the  lioerty  of  W inter- 
pa  iterage  ,*  the  Lords  of  Manours 
having  the  Privilege,  to  feed  their 
Sheep  at  pleafure  upon  their  Tc- 
naais  Land,  during  the  fix  Winter- 
Months.  Alfo  a  Cuftom  in  Nor¬ 
folk  to  have  Common  for  Hogs 
from  the  end  of  Harveft  till  Seed¬ 
time,  in  all  Mens  Grounds  ,*  whence 
to  go  u  Shack  la  that  County,  fi- 
gnifies  as  much  gs  to  go  at 
urge, 
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SHACKING  TIME,!  the  Seafon 
when  Maft  is  ripe. 

SHAFT,  an  Arrow,  the  Body 
of  a  Pillar,  the  Spire  of  a  Churcb- 
fteeple,  the  upper  part  of  a  Chim¬ 
ney-funnel  .*  Among  the  Derby- 
(hire-miners,  a  round  or  fquare  Hole 
like  a  Weil,  made  to  free  the 
Works  from  the  Springs  that  rife 
cbm  in, 

SHAKE-TIME,  the  Seafon  of 
the  Year  when  Mali  and  fuch  Fruits 
fall  from  the  Trees, 

SH  ALOT,  a  kind  of  frr.all 
Onion,  much  us*d  for  the  frafoning 
of  Vi&dals,  #c.  which  is  now 
from  F ranee  become  an  Englijh - 
Plant;  being  encreafed  and  man’2-~ 
ged  near  after  the  fame  manner 
as  Garlick,  which  Article  may  be 
feea  for  that  purpofe  ;  only  they 
are  to  be  fet  earlier,  becaute  they 
fpring  fooner,and  taken  up  when  the 
Leaves  begin  to  wither  ,*  long  after 
which  they  muft  not  lye  in  the 
Ground;  for  either  they  rut  there, 
or  the  Winter  kills  them,  d bahts 
give  a  fine  rdifh  to  moft  Sauces, 
and  the  Breath  of  thofe  that  eat 
them  is  not  often  live  to  others ; 
but  being  planted  two  or  three 
Years  in  the  fame  Ground  ,  they 
arc  apt  to  degenerate. 

SHAN  K,  in  a  Horfe,  that  part 
of  the  Foreleg,  which  is  between 
the  Knee  and  tecorsd  joyiit  next 
the  Foot  called  a  Fetlock  cr  Pa» 
fiera-joyst. 

SHARE- WORT,  an  Herb  good 
fo  cure  a  pain  in  the  Share  or 
~  rote. 

SHARPING  CORN,  or  SHARP- 
’NING-CORN,  a  cuftomary  Pre. 
fent  of  Com,  which  at  every  ChvijU 
mat,  the  Farmers  in  lome  Parts 
of  England ,  make  to  their  Smith, 
tor  fharp’ning  their  Plough-Irons, 
Harrow-tines,  fyc. 

S  H  A  W,  a  Country-word  for  a 
Wood  that  en  tom  pa  lies  a  Clofe. 

S  H  A  W-F  OWL,  an  artificial 
O004  Bird, 
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Bird,  made  on  purpcfe  for  Fowl  [with  a  little  Wht.t  flower ;  giving 
ers  to  fhoot  ar.  jvotir  Horfe  two  or  three  of  them 

S  H  E  A  DING,  a.  Riding*  Ti-  jat  a  time  Mofnirg  and  Evening, 


thing  and  Divifiori  in  the  IJle  of  hbont  the  b  g  n  fs  of  ®  Prgro.ds 
Min  ;  the .whole  Iflsnd  being  dtvs-  Egg,  t  ill  the  Flux  of  the  Seed 


ded  into  fix  Sheadings,  in  every 
one  of  which,  there  is  a  Coroner 
or  chief Conftable.  ■ 

S  H  E  A  T  or  S  H  ti  T,  a  young 
Hog. 

To  $  H  ED,  to  fpip,  to  fend 
forth ;  as  to  Jhtd  Blond  or  Tears  *, 
alfo  to  call  the  Teeth*  Horns, 
asBeafts  do. 


Bays,  which  will  be  in  a  v<  ry  {hurt 

t  litre. 

SHEEP  ,  is  fo  extraordinary 
so  lifeful  Creature,  that  it  would 
fill  &  Volume  to  fet  it  out,*  bat 
here,  only  a  lew  particulars  (hall 
be  fek£kd  concerning  it;  F  rftj 
’tis  proper  to  men  ion  what 
parts  o  England  sre  n  oft  efieemed 


SHEDDING  of  tie  Seed  in  Tor  the  Breed;  and  if  you^  would 
an  Horfi,  comes  f  mcrimes  from  »  have.  Sheep,  of  lo  cur  ous  fine  Sta- 


the  Abundance  and  Raokrr  fir  of  it; pk-wecll,  whence  you  may  drew  a 
fomeumes  by  Strains  or  putting  j  Thre.  d  as  fine  a.  Si  k,  here  joy  A 

*  _  .  •  -B-s.  «  i.  1  r  T  >  £\  •  *  v  t  r*  •  .  _ 


too  heavy  a  Load  upon  his  Backhand  Worbtfter\hitt  yields  fuch;  they 
and  now  and  then  from  the  weak-  are  imali« boned,  black-  cect  and 
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neft  of  his  Sioues,  and 
Ids  Dot  heingrable  to  retain  the 
Seed,  till  it  he  digefted  sad  thick¬ 
en’d.  The  Method  of  cure  is*  i. 
Take  a  pound  of  common  lurpen - 
tine ,  if  \ou  will  not  go'  to  the 
charge  of  the  Venice,  and  put  there" 
to  as  much  of  the  fide  powder 
of  Bole* Ar me  tack  ,  and  Engltfala- 
quorffhi  with-  &  little  VV beat-  flower  5 
.as  wdl  make  it  up  into  -  ^ 


bear  a  hi  tie  burden;  The  Conn, 
tics -of  Wu  mcky  Leicefter,  Bucking* 
bam,  and  Sonh&mpton,  a  fiord  a  large 
boned  Sheep  of  the  be-ft  Shape,  and 
dee  pelt  Staple ;  Li  mod  jktre,  in  the 
Sait-Msrfbcs ,  breeds  the  large  It 
Sheep,  but  not  the  bek  W01.il  ; 
for  their  Legs  and  Bellies  arc  long 
and  naked  3  and  their  brash 


lo 
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coarfer  than  others;  Toikjiire  and 


a 


when  there  is  orcsiiun  to 
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ufe  it, 1  let  it  be  rdlled  cut  between 
your  blinds  •  break  (o  n.ucii  or  k 
4  IV,  as  contains  the  b’gncfs  ot  a 
11  walh-Ball,  and  give  him  three 
Jv*  cm  Morning  ar.d  Evening  up- 
,  '  end  of  a  Stick,  or  in  a 

L  lht,  o'r  J!r>ng  Etc-,  tii  tie 

j .  Inrtif.  >ed  Bop,  which  will  be 

1  ux  ot  &  or  a  Fortnight  at  far- 
*'!  ^  W$tk0  efore  you  give  him 
h;C't*^u$  k  'opc?  to  purge  his 
;J?4,  ’*&  pi  *  which  will  not 

herf?^  very  Well,  -Fleet  I  Lie  Cure, 
oiay  ha  Hen*  but  .pc  r  and  Meter. 
ia>  mtidi  ike  k.Gfit.  Sugar*  Can  dy} 

2,  Others  L-kebrow’a  „  veer’d  and 
'  Suhci  s  Bcuk,  finely  |  '  oi  the 

inccr- 


fo  Northward  -bears  Sheep  ot  a 


big-bone;  their  3:ap:e  rough  and 


b r  '!»c 
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hreb,  with  the  pc  wdei 
te  d  i  c  a  \  c  s  o  1  Cl  a  ry, 

lc .J)’  v;c^  wHh  t®nin\ou‘-h. 
si:ei  make  them 


rptn~ 

Ih 


wp  into  & 


hail y*  hales  the  world; 
they  are  little  ar.d  woric  Slap  c  ; 
but  the  fweet.  it  Mbrtoir.  Of 
whak'oever  Country  your  iheep 
are,  this  \%  &  Rule  to  be  cbierved, 
ThsC  there  be  1  egard  had  to  the 
Soil  Rom  whence  they  cumc,  and 
care  taken  co  bring  them  rather 
to  a  better  than  worfe ;  ia  order 
to  which  the  Lear  or  lotound  is  to 
bcrefpc&td*  tor  the  red  is  cour,- 
,ed  the  befi ;  the  c  ink  fli,  ionic* 
what  redddb  ncxcj  the  white  or  dir,y 
Itask  naught. 

For  the  choice  of  S keep,  regard 
rnuft  be  had  to  the  Ram*,  in  choo* 
ung  of  which,  fee  that  the  Tongue 
Si  the  Ram  be  coloured  as  his 
Wool),  ior  the  Lamb  will  be  of 
.he  lame  Colour  j  that  he  be  oi  a 

large 
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large  and  long  Body  and  Belly,  hi? 
Forehead  broad*  round  and  wed 
riling  ;  his  Eye  cheerful  and  Urge* 
bis  Noftrds  ftraight  and  (horr,  &ct 
The  dodder  or  polled  Sheep  is  the 
belt  Breeder,  became  the  Dams 
Yeaning  i  not  fo  dangerous  as 
the  horned  ;  tho’  in  trios  It  and 
windy  Countries  the  horned  Rams 
are  brft,  for  their  defence  again!! 
Winds  and  Storms  .*  h  Ewe  (fooisld 
have  her  Neck  Urge  and  upright, 
bending  like  a  Horie’s,  her  Back 
broad.  Buttocks  round,  thick  Tail, 
irnaii  Legs,  the  fa  ne  Ihorf,  clean, 
asd  nimble.  The  Wool!  thick  and 
deep,  covering  him  all  over  his 
Beil),  Face,  nay,  to  his  very  bougbts, 
and  by  thele  marks  ihould  the 
Flock  becholea.  Then  to  know 
whether  they  be  round  or  nor,  fee 
ch*t  none  of  the  Wool!  be  want¬ 
ing  ;  that  their  Gums  be  red. 
Teeth  white  and  even,  the  Bus* 
kef-skin  red,  and  Eye-firings  rud¬ 
dy  ;  the  hell  loofe,  the  Wobll 
fott,  Breath  long,  and  the  Feet  not 
hot  •  for  if  they  be  rotten,  the 
Eye-s  are  pale  and  dark,  the  Gums 
white,  the  Wool!  eafy  to  come 
o ft,  and  the  Iceth  tdiow  dnd 
foul  ;  and  when  dead,  you  may  ice 
the  ikby  full  of  Water,  the  Liver 
pucrified,  the  Fat  yellow,  and  the 
Fielh  moift  aod  wattrilh.  As'' for 
their  Age,  two  years  old  is  the 
belt ;  in  order  to  die  knowing 
of  which,  when  he  is  one  Year, 
he  will  have  two  broad  Teeth 
before,  when  two  Years,  tour.when 
three  Years,  lix,  when  lour  eight ; 
and  after  thele  his  Mouth  win  Be¬ 
gin  to  break.  For  the1  time  or 
buying  Sheeps  March  is  the  belt, 
becauie  Shepherds  like  they  fhotilu 
have  worn 'o«  the  Winter. 

Now  for  the  Government  ana 
Prefervadon  or  this  ufeful  Crea¬ 
ture  ;  it  is  to  be  oblerved  ,  that 
Orals  is  good  and  whblfome  fur 
them,  among  which  grows  a  good 
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quantity  of  Mdiht %  Clover ,  Sea« 
Cilf ,  Cinquefoil ,  Broom9  Pimpernel $ 
and  White  Hen-Bine  ;  and  the  moft 
tmwholefome  is,  wherein  grows 
$paremi»wt9  Penny-wart ,  Kjiot-gyefs  9 
or  Mi  Id-weed  graft,  or  any  Weeds 
that  grow  Cross  overflowings  of 
Waters.  High  Grounds  that  are 
dry  and  Fruitful,  the  Grafs  fweet 
and  Ihort,  are  the  beft  Pafture  5 
hut  it  there  be  a  nccdficy  Co  make 
afe  of  moift  and  low  Grounds , 
which  are  infeftious,  The  Sheep 
muff  not  be  brought  from  the  Fold 
till  die  Suo  is  rifen  2  and 
then  having  fed  th  m  to  their 
place,  let  them  be  chafed  with  a 
Dog  up  and  down,  till  fh?y  are 
weary,  when  you  may  let  them 
feed  and  reft,  for  by  this  Cha¬ 
fing  ad  Mildews  and  other  Dews 
art-  beat  away  ;  as  alfo  thofe  Nets 
Webs  ,  and  Flatres  ,  which’  die 
Sheep  licking  would  Rot  them  t 
k  lists  up  the  Natural  Heat  oi 
the  Seetp  that  waties  the  rnoifiare 
and  prevents  Rottenads  ;  it  makes 
them  feed  eelicately  without  gree- 
dinels,  and  make  choice  of  that 
Food,  which  is  moft  proper  for 
their, Health  ;  Then  once  a  Month 
or  oftener,  rub  their  Months  with 
Bay  fait,  which  will  prefers  them 
wed,  aj d  prevent  ail  manner  of 
lilnefs.  Of  ail  Rots,  dike  two 
are  moft  pen  icious.  and  incident 
to  Field-Steep,  1.  The  £2unger-Rgt9 
which  putrifies  the  i  It  111  and  Skin. 
2.  The  Pccktrfi^S)  that  comes  af¬ 
ter  great  ft  ore  of  Run,  to  a  Sheep 
new-lhorn,  which  Mildewing  the 
Skin,  corrupts  the  Body.  Farther 
dun  ih  s,  great  caie  fhould  be  a> 
*o  taken  10  keep  them  in  HoUies 
that  the  place  be  well  tombed  a- 
gijnit  cola  and  wee  Weather  ;  that 
trefh  Straw,  or  Fern,  be  often  put 
where  they  Be  ;  that  they  be  noC 
annoy’d  with  any  Mbifturc  orDung, 
cucy  being  tender  and  nice,  ana 
lovers  ot  dean  FUces  j  Care  inufi 
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alfo  be  had  that  they  nearer  want 
flare  of  Meat  .*  Then  as  for  their 
Fee^  Bay  and  Tar.es,  with  Elm- 
Leaves  and  Aft' Leaves,  and  the 
Herb  Mfliht  h  good  ,  and  ^ bis 
laft  at  ail  Sea  Tons  .*  Alfo  Barley 
and  Beans  ground  -o  aether,  dried 
Peafe  and  Acorns  gfomd,  and  given 
with  Bran  and  Elm-Leaves,  &c.  in 
their  Troughs  is  proper  ,*  and  fo 
drive  away  all  venomous  Creatures 
from  them,  burn  Women’s  Hair  or 
Mans- Horn* 

As  for  Shearing  or  clipping  your 
Sheep,  the  time  is  uncertain, Coun¬ 
tries  differing  therein  ;  but  ’ti s 
not  good  before  Midfummgr  s*  for 
the  more  he  fwcats  in  the  W00F, 
the  better  and  more  kindly  it  is  : 
J-aftly,  care  thou  Id  be  had  to  keep 
the  Flock  from  Strangers  arid  fir  *g- 
gling,  from  Briers  and  Thorns,  hat 
they  be  not  loft  and  Torn  ;  and 
to  provide  Remedies  again  A  the 
jDifeafes  they  are  incident  ro, which 
wiil  be  found  under  their  refpe&ive 

SHEE  P«D  U  N  G,  is  the  hefl 
of'  all  Dungy  and  a  very  high  im¬ 
provement  to  the  common  Field- 
Grounds ,  efpecially  cold  Clays, 
which  not  being  fo  conveniently 
gathered  together,  is  ufuaily  con¬ 
vey’d  to  the  Land,  by  folding  the 
$ beep  tbcmfeiyes  upon  it,  fo  ns  to 
Lave  the  Urine  as  well  as  the  Or¬ 
dure  ;  which  ought  to  be  turn’d  in 
with  the  Plough  asfoon  as  is  pofh- 
ble,  to’  prevent  its  being  expos’d 
to  the  heat  of  the  Sun  .*  But  the 
befi  Improvement  is  to  font  yp  the 
* Sheep  in  a  cover’d  Feld,  and  to 
mix  their  Bung  with  Earth,  Sand, 
<Sfr.'.In  Gioctfierjhire ,  the  Farmers 
Louie  their  S keep  every  Nigh:,  and 
litter  them  with  clean  beraw,  which 
affords  a  great  advantage  to  their 
Land  by  the  Manure,  and  they 
fay,  makes  their  Wood  very  fine. 
Their  Bung  aifh  being  wholly  dif 
i'olvcd.  (as  it  will  be  if  well  fquee- 
)  'a  very  good  to  ft  cep  Grain 
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la;  for  that  very  eagerly  foaks 
up  the  whole  quantity  of  Bung 
into  its  fe If,  except  only  a  Trcddlc 
here  and  there  undmolved,  and 
proves  a  great  Improvement  if 
rightly  ordered. 

SHEEP-HOU  SE,  being  a 
place  to  keep  Sheep  in  the  Win¬ 
ter^  fhould  be  made  low  like  to 
a  Hogs  -  eye,  and  more  in  length 
than  in  breadth  *  warm  for  Win¬ 
ter,  and  ooe  foraight  of  Room,  for 
fear  of  hurting  the  Lambs ;  paled 
md  boarded  on  both  fides,  asd 
within  the  place  a  defeent  for  the 
Uiioe  and  Dung  ;  In  which  howe¬ 
ver  it  would  be  proper  to  hang 
f  oie  Rofemary ,  or  any  other  fwcet 
and  firong  Herb,  to  make  away 
or  kill  the  feent  of  their  Buog 
or  Urine;  it '.would  alfo  he  conve¬ 
nient,  to  fee  the  ,'Houfc  open  to¬ 
wards  the  Sun  at  Noon ,  and  that;, 
it  be  well  covered. 

S  H  EE  P-P  E  N  S,  or  Pen-Folds* 
fhould  be  made  near  the  Fields  or 
Paftures-fide,  in  feme  dry  Ground  • 
and  have  parti  ions  made  in  them* 
to  receive  fro  ail  Troops  of  forty 
or  more,  with  Gates  into  them  ; 
that  when  they  have  been  drawn, 
y 011  may  f alien  each  Gate  by  ic 
felf,  and  there  the  Shepherd  may 
turn  them,  and  fee  if  any  of  the  mi 
bg  faulty  any  way  ,  and  therein 
amend  them ;  tor  if  the  Pea  be 
made  in  parts ,  he  may  take  and! 
divide  them  at  pleafure. 

SHELDAPLr,  a  Bird  otherwife 
call’d  a  Chaffinch. 

SHELDRAKE,  a  foit  of  Water- 
Fowl. 

SHE  L  L,  (  among  Berbalifts  ' 
the  cutfidc  or  woody  husk  or  co¬ 
ver  of  Nuts,  and  of  Stones  in  FruL 
of  which  feme  are  i  mooch,  others: 
rough,  and  tome  porous  or  Bark 
like, 

SHE  P  E  Y,  one  of  the  Ljntif 
Winds, lying  oa  the  North  Coait  n;at 
he  Fail  of  the  Thames  and  Mtunw 
Koto  the  Sea,  being  eight  Miles  it 
I  ^  leng;  i 
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length  and  feven  ia  Breadth  where 
broadeft  ;  it  Teems  co  derive  its 
Name  from  the  abundance  of  Sheep 
that  feed  there  :  Th  well  watered, 
efpeciaily  the  Southern  Pa  nr,  and 
is  for  the  moft  part,  a  very  fruitful 
Ifland,  the  Sat  of  which  is  laid 
to  breed  no  Moles. 

$H£PH£RD5  one  that  governs, 
keeps  or  looks  after  Sbetp%  who  as 
he  ought  to  he  of  a  gentle, mild, 
and  careful  difpo.fi tion,  beciufc  all 
Bealls  of  Wool!  are  more  nice, 
tender,  and  delicate  than  others ; 
fo  he  ought  to  underftand  ,  what 
Food  is  good  and  what  hurtful  for 
his  Flock:  He  (hoold  alfo  make 
them  go,  or  call  to  them  ufing  a 
Cry  or  Whiffle,  and  fhew  them 
the  Sheep-hook  •  but  throw  nothing 
fit  them,  for  that  affrights  them  ; 
neither  fhould  ha  firay  far  from 
them,  nor  lit  or  iye  down  ;  and 
if  he  do  not  go  he  ought  toftand, 
and  rarely  to  lit,  &c.  He  muft 
teach  his  Dog  to  bark  when  he 
would  have  him  do  fc,and  to  run  and 
leave  running  when  he  will;  and 
this  mnft  be  done  while  he  is  a 
Whelp,  for  then  css  belt,  and  it  h 
an  hard  matter  to  make  an  old 
Dog  ftoop. 

SHEPHERDS  Obfrvstms. 
There  are  many  things  that  come 
under  the  Cognizance  of  a  bbepherd 
in  refpedt  to  his  Flock,  which  (hail 
be  here  coacifely  noted  9  for  the 
information  of  Tome  that  do  not 
know  them.  *Tis  .obfervable,  that 
fat  Paflures  breed  ftraight  and  tall 
Sheep  ;  but  Hills  and  fhort  Failures 
aroad  and  (quart*  ones;  Woods  and 
Mountains,  fmall  and  (leader  Sheep; 
)at  the  bell  Feeding  k  in  new 
Houghed  Ground.  If  the  right 
(tone  of  a  Ram  be  tied  in  Copu- 
atioh,  he  engenders  a  Male,  if  the 
eft  Stone  a  Female  ;  that  both 
dale  and  Female  are  begotten  as 
veil  by  virtue  of  Waters ,  as  by 
hat  of  the  Rami  j  as  alio  by  the 
iflucnce  of  the  Winds ;  for  when 
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the  North-wind  blows,  Maks  are 
for  the  raoft  part  Conceived,  and 
when  the  South  Wird,  Females  • 
fo  that  Shepherds  eaufe  the  Ram 
to  kip  the  Ewe  with  his  Face  to 
the  North.  Abortion,  or  Calling 
of  Lambs  after  Copulation,  happens 
when  there  falls  a  fh  ower  on  them; 
if  great  with  Young,  when  they 
eat  I Vilnius  or  Acsms  ;  and  like* 
wife  in  time  of  Thunder,  if  the 
Ewe  with  Young  be  alone  in  the 
Field,  it  will  eaufe  abortion  •  When 
| any  Froft,  Ice,  or  Snow  falls  on  a 
j Sheep,  if  he  endure  it  and  Stake 
iU t  not  off,  ftis  a  great  hazard  but 
j  he  will  die  of  the  Cold ;  but  if 
he  fhake  it  off,  it  is  a  fign  of  a 
j  firong,  found  and  hearty  Gonfticu- 
tion  .♦  If  the  Vein  of  the  Eyes 
be  red  and  fmalf  ,  the  .Sheep  are 
found  ;  but  if  white  or  red  and 
;ful,  they  are  we:k,  acd  will  hard- 
ly  oui-liyjp  the  Winter  or  cold  wea¬ 
ther.  Upon  preffing  the  Back-bcne 
j  near  the  Hips,  if  the  Sheep  bend 
i  not,  they  are  found  and  ftrossg, 

\  elfe  weak  and  feeble  ;  Take  4 Sheep 
by  the  skin  of  the  Neck,  and  if 
he  follow  quietly  it  is  a  great  fign 
of  Weikneft  ;  if  he  firuggle  and 
ftrive,  and  follow  with  great  diffi¬ 
culty,  st.i  -  a  token  of  Health  and 
Soundnefs.  By  the  behaviour  of  the 
Sheep,  sc  their  Rutting  or  Ram. 
nsing-tifne,  Shepherds  Judge  of 
the  Winter  feaioia  ;  if  they  be  lull¬ 
ful  and  leap  often  on  the  Females, 
if  prefagei  Tempeft  9  Raia,  and 
change  of  Weather;  but  if  flow 
and  backward  ia  Copulation,  the 
Winter  will  be  gentle  and  tem¬ 
perate  Weather.  From  the  Autu¬ 
mnal  Equinox  to  the  Venial,  the 
Sun  keeps  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  ficmifphcYS;  10  does  the  Ram  , 
lie  on  the  right  Side;  and  in  the 
Summer-Seaion,  as  the  Sus  Keeps 
on  the  left  hand  of  the  Htmi- 
fpheres  fo  the  Ram  Iks  on  the  left 
tide. 
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SHEPHERDS.NEEDLEjin  Hcrb/20  make  a  Pound  Sterling;  altbo 


great  Virtue  in  all  Fains  of 
the  Kidneys, 

SHEPHERDS  PURSE,  an  Herb 
good  to  flop  all  maonsr  of  Flux* 

6S« 

,  S  H?RB£T,  a  compound 
Drink  lately  brought  into  Engh <tn$ 
Irom  "Turkey  and  Berfia,  confiding 
or  fair  W &ter9  Demmon- juice  ^  Sugar, 
Amber  asd  other  Ingredieois,  A* 
Mother  fort  of  k  is  made  of  Vio- 


ets^  Honey  3  Juice  of  fid’finf}  &c. 


Word  in  the  Per  fan  1  cagiu 
fjgnifics  pleafant  liquor. 

S  H  E  RIFF,  (in  S&xn  Shirevt 
s.  e.  Geverhosur  of  the  Shire)  the 
chief  Officer  of  a  Shire  or  County: 
lie  was  anciently  chofen  in  the 
County-Court  by  the  Votes  of  the 
People,  as  Knights  of  Parliament 
yet  are;  but  is  now  nominated  b\ 
the  King,  for  the  Execution  0' 


<0  * 

among  our  S &xon  Aoceftours,  it 
confined  but  of  5  Pence.  A  Scotch 
shilling  is  equal  to  one  Penny 

Englijh. 

SHINGLE,  a  Tile  of  Cleft 
wood  to  coyer  Houfes  with. 

SHINGLING,  a  Covering 
of  Houfei,  Cm.  with  fuch  Cleft- 
Wood,  made  about  fix  or  eight 
Inches  broad  and  twelve  long,  and 
pinned  at  one  end  to  hang  cn 
the  Laths  ;  they  a  e  laid  as  Hates 
with  Mofs  under  them,  which  is 
a  rmed  Mooting. 

SHIRE'  or  COUNTY,  a 

portion  of  Land  fo  call'd  from 
the  S axon  Word  Seyran  to  divide. 
See  County . 

SHOOING  of  Horfes.  The 
Art  confifls  in  paring  the  Hocf 
well,  in  making  the  Shoe  of  good 
Stuff,  in  well  fafhioning  the  Web 
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Laws  sn  every  County?,  except  f  tnereof,  and  well  pie  icing  the  fame, 
Durham  and  Weftmor  eland ;  he  alibi  in  fitting  it  10  the  TJorjes  Foor3 
gathers  and  accounts  to  the  King,  in  making  Nails  of  good  Ruff,  and 


for  the  Profits  of  the  Shire  rhar  I  well  faffiiorsing  them;  laltly, 


10 


conics  to  the  Exchequer  .“But  there 

are  two  Sheriffs  in  Middkfcx^hokn  ...  .  ~ 

by  the  Citizens  of  London i  under  the  |  Hoofs ,  are  either  perfcH 
name  ofSberiffsotLondon  hudMidatfex  j  p?  rfeft,.  and  thefe  iaft  a  fo 


$  Pi  E  W  f  of  Blood,  an  Evs 
which  commonly  befalls  thofe  Bcafts 
that  have  been  ill  kept,  and  fo 
are  put  to  feed  in  g«  od  Paftu  e, 


vv  he i  £  by  fo 00  gr 0  w i n g  Fir, ,  a  n d 


the  wdl  .dnvirg  and  clecdiiitg 
of  diem.  But  in  icgatd  a  Borft’% 

or  'im- 
either 


Rugged,  Long,  Crcoked  or  £Bf,and 
the  hr u Hies  may  be  bread*  cr  Holes 
narrow,  refpeft  fi  ould  be  had  to 
them  in  this  Work.  Fir/f,  then, 
the  perfect  Hoof  an: 


tor  paring 


cncrcaiing  in  iiloqd,  they'  will  cab  the  foresee r,  let  the  Scat  of  tht 
their  Blood  sc  their  Mcuths.  Thejihoe  be  pared,  even  and  plain  a 
C.«j£  is,  cut  off  the  tops  of  both |  may  be,  that  it  may  fit  clofe,and 


their  Ear s,  arid  then  with  a  im'ah 
hick  Beat  them,  which  will  cauic 
them  10  Bleed  die  n  ote,  and  there- 
upon  amend.  Some  let  them  Blood 
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not  bear  more  cn  one  place  than 
auothei  ;  and  take  mope  off  the 
Ice  dan  ihe  Peel,  for  the  Heels 
*-re  to  be  higher  thsn  the  Tees, 


in  she  Neck,  which  is  veiy  good,!  betaufe  all  the  weight  of  the  Dor- 
B  the  Vein  can  well  te  Kurd  ;  /Fs  fpre-bedy  iiei  uptn  the  Quar> 

and  feme  ut  Bh  od  on  the  Vein 


under  she  Eye  .•  Others  take  the 
Herb  Tormem  1  amp'd  and  it  rain’s 
with  Ah  and  Berr,  which  has  alfo 
prov’d  very  uiccdsiui, 

'  S  H  i  L  L  1  N  G,  Englijh  S  lier 


Lein  worth  12  Pence,  and  cf  which 


teis  and  them. 

1  his  do,  make  your  Shoe  0 
Spar.ijb  Iren,  with  a  broad  Web. 
fitting  it  to  the  Hoof,  and  let  th< 
apunges  be  thicker  and  more  fob 
manual,  than  any  (  other  pait  o 
the  Shoe,  \  ta,  gad  alfo  fvirmwha 

b.oac 


I 


t 
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fo  that  the  Quarters  on 
both  fide*,  may  appear  without  the 
Hoof  a  draw’s  breadth,  to  guard 
the  Coffin,  which  is  the  ftreng;h 
of  the  Hoof,  In  piercing,  pierce 
it  from  the  Quarter  to  the  hard 
To?,  but  not  backwards  cowards 
the  Hpd ;  that  the  holes  may  he 
wrier  on  the  outiide,  than  on  the 
infide;  and  that  the  circle  of  the 
piercing  may  be  more  diftact  from 
the  edge  of  the  Toe,  than  from 
the  edge  of  the  Quarter,  where 
it  begins;  becaufe  the  Hoof  is  thick¬ 
er  forward  than  backward,  and 
therefore  more  hold  to  be  taken. 
Maks  your  Nails  of  the  fame 
fluff,  with  the  %  Heads  fquarc,  and 
siot  fully  fo  broad  beneaih  as  above 
but  anfwerableto  the  piercing-hoics 
fo  ss  the  heads  of  the  Nails  may 
enter  in  and  fill  them,  appearing 
fomewtfat  above  the  Shoe  ;  and 
then  they’ll  fland  Pure  without 
'fltogging,  an!  endure  longer;  let 
that  which  pierces  them ,  be  of 
the  fame  fize  with  the  Nails ;  I 
mean  great  above  and  fmall  beneath 
which  is  ufually  little  regarded  by 
our  Smiths,  who  make  the  holes, 
ss  wide  on  the  infiie  as  oa  the 
.out- file,  and  their  Nails  of  too  great 
a  Shouldering,  by  driving  them  o* 
ver  hard  upon  the  Nail-hole,  that 
the  Heads ,  or  rsfrhcr  Necks  of 
them  cannot  enter  the  holes*,  where¬ 
as  a  gooi  Nail  fh.;u!d  have  no 
Shouldering  at  allj,  but  be  made 
with  a  plain  fquare  Neck,  fo  as  it 
may  juft  fid  the  piercing -hole  of 
the  Shoe  ;  For  other  wife  the  head 
of  the  Nail  ftanding  high,  and  the 
Neck  thereof  being  weak,  either  it 
breaks  off,  or  eife  bends  upon  any 
light  occaiion  ;  fo  as  the  Shoe 
Hands  ioofe  from  the  Hoof 
and  is  quicsly  Jofl  Again,  the 
Shanks  or  the  Nails  (hould  be  loinc- 
what  flar,  and  the  Points  fharp 
without  holiownefs  or  flaw,  and 
fiiffer  towards  the  head  above  than 
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beneath  ?  When  you  drive,  drive 
at  the  firft  with  foft  flroaks,  and 
a  light  hammer,  till  the  Nail  ha 
fomewhat  enter'd  $  and  In  the 
Shoeing  of  fine  and  delicate  Hirfes  % 
g  eafe  their  Points  with  foft  greafe 
Ehac  fo  they  may  enter  the  more 
eafily,  aqd  drive  the  two  Talon- 
Nails  fir  A  .*  Then  look  whether 
the  Shoe  Stands  right  or  no,  which 
y  'u’H  fee  by  beholding  the  Krufh ; 
for  if  the  Sponges  on  both  fides 
be  equally  diflaat  from  the  Frofh, 
then  its  right  •  if  not  fet  it  to 
rights, and  fo  drive  in  anotherN-ail? 
Fh'tt  done,  let  the  Hurfe  it:  daw  a 
his  Foot  again,  sod  look  round  a- 
bout  ir.  to  (ee  whether  it  fin  his 
foot  so  all  places  ,  and  whether 
he  treads  even  or  juft  oa  it  or  not* 
If  you  fee  it  does  not  furnilk  eve¬ 
ry  part  equally,  bat  appears  mors 
on  one  fide  than  another  ;  li ft  up 
the  Borfcs  other  Foot,  that  fo  he 
may  ft  and  flea  dip/  on  that  Foot  ; 
then  flrike  him  on  the  Hoof  with 
your  hammer  on  that  fide  that 
the  Shoe  is  leant,  and  that  will 
make  it  come  that  way  .*  The 
Shoe  Handing  ftraighcand  juft,drive 
in  the  reft  off  all  the  Nads  to  the 
number  of  eight,  four  on  each  fide, 
lo  as  their  Points  may  fee m  to 
itiod  in  the  out  fide  of  the  Hoot, 
even  and  juft  one  by  another,  as 
it  were  in  a  circular  Line, [and  not 
cut  of  order  like  the  Teeth  of  a 
Saw  :  Then  cut  them  oh  aid  clinch 
them  to  as  the  clinches  my  be  hid¬ 
den  in  the  Hoof,  which,  by  cuttihg 
tne  Hoot  with  the  Point  or  a  Knife, 
a  little  beneath  the  appearing  of 
the  Nail,ryou  may  eafily/do  :  This 
done,  with  a  Rape  pate  off  the 
Hoof,  fo  as  the  edge  of  the  Shoe 
may  be  ken  round  about  it. 

Novy  for-  the  Shoeing  of  imper¬ 
fect  Hoofs,  i.  As  to  the  broad  ows* 
in  Paring  take  as  much  off  tre 
foe  with  a  Buttrice  as  poflible  may 
keeping  it  always  under  ,  b m 
i  touch 
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touch  not  the  Quarters  nor  Heels 
at  ail,  unteft  it  be  eg  make  the 
feat  of  the  Shoe  plain  ,*  and  that 
muft  be  done  as  fuperficially  as 
may  be,  by  which  means  theBoofs 
will  always  remain  ftrong  :  Then 
make  a  good  ft  rung  Shoe,  with  a 
broad  Web  and  broad  Sponges, 
pierced  as  before ,  fitt  to  the 
pared  Hoof  ;  and  let  it  appear 
from  the  Talon  -  nail  cowards  the 
Heel  a  ftraw’s  breadth  without  the 
Hoof  ;  and  fet  it  on  in  fuch  or¬ 
der  and  with  fuch  Nails,  as  belong 
to  the  perfect  Hoof,  Caving  that 
yon  fhouid  fet  five  Nails  on  the 
Oatfide  of  the  Hoof  and  four  on 
the  infide,  becaufe  he  wears  more 
without  than  within. 

2.  The  Plough  And  Brittle  Hoof , 
being  ufually  weaker  without  than 
within,  and  for  the  mo  ft  part  bet¬ 
ter  than  other  Hoofs  *  the  Heels 
m ay  be  more  opened  than  the  o- 
ther,  that  fo  they  may  be  more 
ealiiy  flopped  with  Cow -dung  or 
othi.sr  Ointment  to  keep  them  mom* 
the  Raggednefs  alfo  oo  the  out  tide 
of  the  Coffin,  ffiouid  be  filed  away 
with  a  Ripe,  and  made  fmooth, 
and  alfo  oftner  anointed  than  other 
Hoofs  .•  But  as  to  the  reft  of  the 
Hoof,  it  muR  he  pared  as  the  par- 
fed  one  *,  for  which  make  theShoe 
neither  too  light,  but  fo  as  it  may 
well  bear  the  Horfe%  nor  yet  too 
heavy  $  for  then  the  Hoof  being 
weak  w?ll  Toon  call  it,*  and  pierce 
this  Shoe  to  be  fet  on  with  nail* 
live  without  and  four  within. 

3.  The  long  Hoof,  may  be  helped 
by  cutting  away  the  Toe  ;  for  the 
Ihorter  Foot,  a  weak  and  (lender 
Teg  has,  the  better,-  and  the  reft 
of  the  Hoof  may  be  pared  like  the 
perfect  one;  for  which  Hoof,  make 
ss  round  a  Shoe  as  you  can  at  the 
Toe,  that'  the  breadth  may  take 
away,  the  ill  light  of  the  length  ; 
if  the  Foot  be  very  narrow,  let  the 
Shoe  disbo&rd  without  the  Hocftaud 
pierce  the  deeper,  and  fet  it  back- 
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ward  enough  ;  becaufe  fuch  kind  pi 
Feet  tread  moft  on  the  Heels;  and 
fet  it  on  with  eight  Nails  like  the 
Per  reft-  Ho  f. 

4.  To  Pare  the  Crooked  Htof  j 
look  on  what  fide  the  Hoof  is 
higheft  and  ieaft  worn  ,  then  pare 
aU  that  away,  and  make  it  equal 
with  the  lower  fide  which  is  mofl 
worn,  without  touching  the  w  rr 
fide  at  all,  unlefs  it  be  to  make 
the  feat  of  the  Shoe  plain  ;  and 
for  the  reft,  pare  it  like  the  Per* 
eel  Hoof  .•  Then  have  ao  indiffier* 
ent  ill  00 g  Shoe,  with  a  broad  Web 
reidy,  fit  it  to  the  Foot  iar  d  paCe 
It  not  till  you  have  laid  the  Shoe 
tp  the  Foot,  to  the  intent  you  may 
pare  it  to  the.  Borfs’s  grearefteafb, 
which  you’ll  do,  if  you  pare  the 
leant  fide,  that  is  mo  Illy  the  Inlids 
more  towards  the  Tie,  than  the 
fuller  and  ftronger  fide  ,*  and  where 
the  Hoof  is  weakeft ,  there  ajft 
make  the  Shoe  ft r on g eft  ;  and  fet 
this  on  with  nine  Nails,  vi^,  fire  on 
the  ftronger,  and  four  on  the  Wesker 
fide. 

In  the  Flat  Beef,  other w ife 
called  the  Prcmifed  Hoof j  make  the 
feat  of  the  Shoe  plain,  and  take 
fomewhat  off  the  Toe,  but  touch 
not  the  Heel  nor  the  ball  of  the 
Foot,  yet  leave  them  both  as  ftrong 
as  you  cam  ;  make  a  Shoe  tor  ia 
with  a  very  broad  Web,  for  the 
more  it  covers  the  weak  Sole  the 
better  .*  Lef  the  middle  part  or 
the  Web  that  covers  .the  ball  oi 
the  Foot,  be  much  thicker  than  the 
out-fides,  where  the  piercings  are 
and  ict  it  be  lo  hollow  as  tc 
touch  no  part  of  the  Ball  of  the 
Foot  5  aifo  let  it  be  large  ant 
long  enough  in  ail  places,  fo  as 
the  Horfe  may  go  at  cafe;  end  i 
mu  ft  be  pierced  round  about  tha 
Toe,  to  favour  the  Heels;  nuking 
ten  Holes  for  ten  Nail  i  vi%,  five  cb 
every  fide. 

6.  For  the  cv(ra  Hollow  Hoof  :| 
pare  it  round  about,  specially  tb 
I  fea. 
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cat  of  the  Shoe  round  about  bv 
;he  edges,  that  fo  the  hollownefs 
:hereof  within,  may  not  be  fo  deep 
3uc  fliallower  than  it  was  before* 
Let  k  be  always  kept  moift  with 
topping  it  For  fear  of  Hoof-bind* 
iog,  obferviag  as  even  an  Hand 
n  may  be  in  you;*  pi  ring,  in  all 
points  like  the  perfect  Hoof*  and 
"or  it  in  like  manner,  make  Rich 
a  Shoe  in  order  and  form  ?■%  was 
Rid  before  to  ferve  the  Perfect 
Hoof, 

7.  As  to  Broad  Frujhes  ,  which 
caufe  weak  Heels,  there  is  little 
or  no  need  of  paring  at  all ;  where¬ 
fore  pare  only  the  ""Toe,  and  alfo 
the  feat  of  the  Shoe,  as  much  at 
as  is  needful  to  the  eves  find¬ 
ing  of  the  Shoe,  leaving  the  Heels 
as  ftrong  as  may  be  .*  But  for 
this  Hoof,ehe  Shoe  muft  be  ftrong- 
er  towards  the  Heel  than  towards 
the  Toe ;  and  farther,  let  the  ¥/eb 
be  fomewhat  broad  towatds  theHeeh 
to  fa^e  them  from  the  Ground  ;  but 
fet  it  on  with  nine  Nails,  bficaufe 
moft  commonly  it  is  a  great  Footsand 
in  all  other  points ,  mike  it  like 
the  Shoe  for  the  perfeif  Hoof, 

8.  The  Hoof  with  Narrow  H&eh9 
mult  have  the  Toe  psred  fhort, 
the  feat  of  the  Shoe  made  fair, 
plain,  and  open  only  fo  much,  as 
there  may  be  Tome  little  fpace  be¬ 
tween  the  Frufh  and  the  Heel  3 
the  lefs  you  take  oft  the  Heel  the 
better  -•  For  this  make  a  light 
Shoo  with  a  broad  Web,  and  let 
the  Sponges  be  fo  broad  a&almofi 
to  meet  together,  to  d  fend  the 
Heel  from  the  Ground; and  pierce 
it  all  towards  the  Toe,  [paring 
the  Hc;h  as  much  as  may  be  : 
Sec  the  Shoe  be  long  enough  to¬ 
wards  the  holes;  sad  fet  it  oa  with 
eight  Nails,  like  the  Shoe  that  fits 
the  Pertell  Hoof. 

9*  Wc  now  come  to  the  Paring 
and  Shoeing  of  the  hinder  Feet  , 
which  is  clear  contrary  to  the  Fore¬ 
feet,  for  the  weakeft  part  of  the 
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hinder:Feet  ii  the  Toe  ,*  and  there¬ 
fore  in  firing  them,  it  mu  ft  he 
always  more  fpared  than  die  Heels; 
but  in  all  other  points  ob  enre 
the  order  of  paring ,  according  to* 
the  Perfection  or  Imperfe^ion  of 
the  Hoofs  before  declared  : 
Then  in  Shoeing,  it  mu  ft  here  be 
ftronger  at  the  Toe,  and  pierced 
nigher  the  Heel  thin  the  Toe  ; 
and  the  outfide  of  the  Shoe  ffiould 
be  m^dc  with  a  Calkin  not  over- 
high,  but  let  the  other  Spunge  be 
agreeable  to  the  Calkin  ,  that  is 
as  high  In  %  maimer  as  the  Cal¬ 
kin,  which  is  to  keep  ‘the  Horfs. 
from  Hiding  ;  k  Oiould  not  be  fharp 
pointed,  but  rather  hat  and  hand- 
(omely  turned  upwards,  which  is 
the  beft  fort  of  Galkin.  *"*—“-*  s***-^'* 
lo  cafe  of  a  fa  lie  Quarter,  if  the 
ifjrfe  halt, then  make  him  a  Shoe  fit 
to  hts  Four,  ticking  it  on  the  Quar¬ 
ter  00  that  fide  the  faife  Quarter 
is  .*  But  if  he  do  not  halt,  then 
make  it  with  a  button  or  Ihould- 
Tiog  on  the  infide  of  the  Shoe , 
next  to  the  Sole  of  the  Foot  - 
ionic  what  diftant  from  the  Faife 
Quarter,  towards  the  Toe,  fo  as  to 
defend  the  fore  place,  that  the 
Shoe  do  not  touch  it  5  and  with 
this  kind  of  Shoe  you  may  tra¬ 
vel  your  Horfe  where  you  think 
fit. 

io.  Far  tbofe  Hoofs  that  interfere; 
as  they  are  moft  commonly  higher 
on  the  Outfide  than  on  the  infid e9 
you  Oiould  therefore  take  off  the 
outfide  with  a  Butte  rice,  co  the  end 
that  the  infide  may  be  fame  what 
higher,  if  it  can  be,  than  the 
outfide  .*  Then  making  a  Shoe 
for  his  Foot ,  v5h  ch  Should  be 
thicker  on  the  iniide  than  the 
outfide,  it  muft  never  have  any 
Calkin,  for  that  would  Imake  him 
tread  awry,  [and  the  looner  Inter¬ 
fere.  ' 

it.  Laftly,  For  Paring  and  Shoe¬ 
ing  the  Foot  that  is  Hoof  -  bound  ; 
fir  ft  pate  the  Toe  as  fhort  as  may 

be9 
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be,  and  the  Sole  fomewhat  thin  ; 
then  opeo  the  Ideds  well,  and 
make  them  a  half-Shae  like  a  half- 
Moon. 

SHOCK  of  Soap-toxes,  IP  out- 
trays,  Cams,  Sic.  is  fixty  in  Num¬ 
ber. 

SHOLE,  a  Company  ;of  Fifth 
Shoals  are  alfo  Flats  ia  the  Wa- 
£er.  _  I 

$  H  0  OT,  a  (hooting  with  Bows 
or  Guns;  3  youns  Sprout,  Sprig 
or  Bud:  Among  Hunters,  a  young 
Boar. 

To  SHOOT,  co  grow  up  as 
Plant*  do,  ro  fall  like  a  Scar,  to 
difehtrge  Shot, 

SHOOTING  of  Fowl  Whe¬ 
ther  the  Game  be  Flying  ,  or  on 
the  Ground,  on  a  H:dge  or  Tree* 
always  endeavour  as  near  as  may 
be,  to  Shoot  with  the  Wind  ,  and 
rather  fide-ways  or  behind  thcFowl, 
than  in  their  Face,  and  not  at  1 
tingle  Bird. ,  if  you  can  toinpafs 
more  within  your  Level.  If  they 
be  on  a  Tree,  Hedge,  or  Ground, 
feek  the  moft  convenient  Shelter 
you  can  of  a  Hedge,  Bank,  Tree, 
Cf )c.  to  lye  hid  gfrom  the  Fowl's 
Sights  and  being  within  Shot,  and 
a  fair  Mark,  lofe  no  time  but  let 
fly. 

SHOOT-ING.FLYING ,  is  Ex¬ 
perimentally  found  to  be  the  belt 
and  fweetefi  way  of  Shooting :  The 
Gun,  moR  properly  for  this  fport, 
fhoiild  be  lour  Foot  and  a  halt 
long  in  the  Barrel,  ptad  of  a  pretty 
wick  bore,  fomewnat  under  a  Mus 
Let;  you  fticuld  always  have  it 
Cock’d  in  readinefs,  with  your 
Thumb  over  the  Cock,  tor  tear 
of  its  going  off  c  ntrary  to  your 
intention.  It  is  fuppos’d  to  be 
the  beft  wav,  it  the  Game  Hies  o- 
ver  your  H  ad,  to  aim  at  the 
H  ad;  and  if  it  Hies  from  you, 
to  aim  as  it  were  under  his  Bciiy  % 
and  ’ns  alfo  found  beft  to  let  the 
Game  fly  a  little  paft  you,  before 
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you  let  fly  ;  for  the  (hot  thereby 
will  the  better  enter  the  Body. 

Then  be  provided  with  a  Spa¬ 
niel  or  two,  but  00  more;  a nd 
arid  fuch  as  are  rather  (lack* met¬ 
tled,  not  ranging  out  of  Sho  ,than 
thofe  that  are  hoc  fpirited,to  raife 
the  Game  beyond  fhor ;  and  with 
all  fuch  as  are  at  good  command, 
being  trained  up  to  bring  the 
Game,  and  terdcr-Momh’d,  To  as 
not  to  tear  and  Spoil  them;  it 
were  alfo  proper  you  had  a  Com¬ 
panion,  expert  in  this  Exercise, 
provided  likew.be  with  a  Gun.Thcn 
let  one  go  on  one  fldc  of  the 
H.d.c  or  Field,  and  the  other  on 
the  other,  if  the  F;eid  be  not  too 
broad,  and  beyond  the  reach  of 
die  Guns  to  the  niidft  thereof;  ia 
the  mean  while  caff  off  your  Spa¬ 
niels  co  rartj>e  about,  but  near  at 
hand  ;  and  follow  their  motion  , 
So  that  when  any  Game  is  fprung 
ap,  either  of  the  two  may  be  in 
reach  ••  If  you  defign  co  kill 
Tucks  ;  ufe  no  Dogs  to  Range, 
but  only  to  follow  you  dole  be¬ 
hind,  for  thole  fort  of  Fowl  will 
ri.e  faff  enough.  This  method  of 
Shooting  Flying,  may  be  alfo  per 
Conn’d  oa  H:;rfe-back,  which  is 
more  commodious  and  kfs  toil- 
(qrne. 

'c HOOTING  OF  STARS  ,  ar< 
Progaofticks  in  the  Country  o 
Winds  ,  Rains ,  M  fts  5  or  Fogg*  i 
according  as  the  manner  of  their 
is  more  or  lefs  in  ^uaot  ty  ,  01 
more  or  lei's  gross  or  lubui  in  tub 
Ranee. 

^HQRLING  and  MORLING . 
are  words  to  ddiingu  fti  Fells  0 
Sheep  i  SkoYiing  fignifying  the  Fei 
or  Skin,  after  the  Fleeces  are  (lion 
off  the  Sheeps-back,  and  Morling' 
alias  Mailing,  the  fell  Head  oj 
after  they  die  or  are  kil  ed  ;  ye 
in  tome  parts  of  England ,  the 
underhand  by  a  S  tor  ling  a  Shec 
whofe  Fleece  is  thorn  off  ;  an 
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fry  a  Mrtl'mg  a  Sheep  that  j  he  placed  on  two  Bar rs*  or  other 
dies.  Iron- Frame,  over  a  Tub  of  Water, 

SHOT  FOR  FOWLING,  fho  old  j  about  four  Inches  from  .he  Water, 
he  well  fized,  no  t  too  great,  for  j  tod  on  the  Pate  lay  burning  Coals 
then  it  flies  too  thin  and  f<»  feat-  to  keep  the  Lead  melted  upon  ic; 
ters  ,•  nor  too  On  ill,  the  Bird  be- j  then  the  Lead  is  to  be  taken  off 


lug  apt  to  fly  away  with  it ,  as 
fit  having  weight  nor  ftrength  to 
pene  rare  far  *  In  order  therefore 
to  moke  it  as  fsitabie  to  theocca- 
fi->n9  fuch  quantity  of  Lead  as  is 
thought  fit  muft  be  melted  down 
in  an  Iron-Vcffel,  ftirred  and  clea¬ 
red  with  an  Iron- Ladle,  taking  off 
ad  the  impurities  char  fwim  at  top; 
when  Vs  fo  hot  that  it  begins  to 
be  greenifh,  ftrew  as  much  fine 


with  the  Ladle,  and  gebdy  poured 
upon  the  Coals  in  the  middle  of 
the  Plate,  and  It  will  make  its  way 
thro’  the  Ho  es  in  the  bottom  of 
the  Piate  inro  the  Wa:er,  and  fall 
m  rotted  Drops  *  which  Operation 
is  to  be  continued  till  all  the  Lead 
pafs  thro’ the  Plate  blowing  the  Coals 
co  keep  them  a livCg  that  the  L 
may  not  cool  on  the  Plate  and 
the  Holes# 


powder’d  Juripigmentum  or  yellow  j  While  the  Lead  is.  pouring  in 
Or  p  mem  upon  it.  as  will  lie  upon  a  I  this  manrer,  another  Perfo.i  may 
Shilling,  to  twelve  or  fifteen  pounds  take  soother  Ladle,,  and  put  ic  four 
of  Lead,  which  muft  be  fibred  for  five  'Inches  in  die  Water,  un¬ 
well,  and  he  Orpiment  will  flame  ; ; der  the  bottom  of  the  Place  to 
Ti  e  Iror®,.adle  fhodd  hare  a  Lip,  | catch  fome  of  the  Shot  as  they 
or  No  th  ia  the  Brim,  for  the  (drop  down,  to  fee  if  there  be  any¬ 
more  convenient  pouring  out  offtauk  in  them.*  I  he  greats  ft  care 
the  Lead,  wfieh  is  to /remain  in  [is,  to  keep  the  Lead  on  the  Piste 
for  the  m oft  part,  that  ic  may  be  jin  fo  moderate  an  Heat,  that  Ic 
of  an  heat  agreeable  to  the  Lead  J  be  not  too  cold  to  Arp  the  Holes, 
to  pr«7c  at  Inconveniences,  which  (nor  too  hot,  which  will  make  the 
may  otherwi  e  happen  by  its  be-  f  Drops  crack  and  fly;  the  cooler  in 
ing  over  hot  or  too  cold.*  Then  N,  the  larger  the  Slut  will  he. 
a  ii  tic  of  ti  e  Lea',  for  an  Eiiay, j  The  Shot  being  thus  made,  they 
may  be  taken  out  in  the  Lad;e,  S  are  to  be  dried  over  the  Fire  with 
and  drupe  into  a  Glafs  of  Water,  fa  gentle  Heat,  always  ftirriag  them 
which  n  the  Drops  prove  to  be  \  that  they  melt  not ;  and  thus  be- 
round  and  without  Pails,  there  is ;  ing  over,  the  grea-r  m;iy  he  fepa- 
Orpimem  enough  therein,  and  the  \  rated  from  the  (mall, in  Sieves  made 
temper  of  the  Heat  is  as  it  ihould  j  for  that  purpoie,  according  to  die 
be;  but^  ii  ctherwife,  more  Or  pi- j  feveral  jizes  they  a  c  of  5  but  (uch 
matt  muft  be  added,  and  the  heat !  ss  would  have  them  very  large, 
cncreifed  till  it  be  found  right,  j  make  the  Lead  trickle  with  3  Stick 
Atcer  wards  take  a  Copper- Plate  J  out  of  the  Ladle  into  the  Water, 
about  the  fize  of  aa  ordinary  Iren- j  without  a  Plate.  But  farther,  if 
cher,  hollow  in  the  middle,  and  the  Lead  flop  on  the  Plate,  and 
thice  Inches  Diamc.er,  borea  thro1!  yet  not  too  coo],  the  Plate  ii  to 
with  thirty  or  forty  fmaii  holes*  i  be  a  little  knocked,  and  it  win  drop 
bigger  or  fmailer  as  the  Shot  is  j  again  ;  and  fpecial  care  muft  be 
cleiigned  to  be,  which  hollow  part  j  taken,  chat  rsooe  or  the  Inftruments 
fhuiild  be  thin  ;  buc  the  thicker  be  gicafy,  oily,  or  the  iike  j  and 
the  Brim  is,  the  better  it  will  re- !  when  upon  the  reparation  of  the 
Urn  the  feat;  Tbii  flm  h  to  ! Shot,  any  are  found  too  great,  or 
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too  .final!,  or  not  round,  they  may 
be  kept  for  the  next  Operation. 

S H OULDER,  a  part  of  the 
Body.  The  Shoulders  cf  a  Horfe 
fhcmld  be  {harp  and  narrow  at  the 
Withers,  of  a  middle  fize,  flat,  and 
but  little  Flefii  upon  them  ;  lor  if 
he  be  charged  with  Shoulders,  he’ll 
not  only  be  heavy  on  the  Hand, 
and  loon  weary,  but  trip  and  tum¬ 
ble  every  Minute  ;  efpecially  it 
with  fach  large  Shoulders  he  have 
a  thick  and  big  Neck:  But  as 
iome  Saddk-Lorfes  are  too  large 
in  the  Shoulders,  fo  others  are  too 
ffflall,  that  ifs  when  their  Breads 
are  '  fo  narrow*  that  their  Foie 
thighs  almoft  touch  ,*  fuch  Hbrfcs 
are  worth  very  little,  beezufe  they 
have  a  weak  forehand,  a~d  ’by 
crofting  their  Legs  are  apt  to  cut; 
and  in  "Galloping  carry  their  Legs 
fo  confufeefiy,  that  they  are  fubjeft 
to  fail#  The  Shoulders  of  a  well- 
ffeap'd  Horfe  are  compared  to  thofe 
of  a  Hare,  and  the  di  fiance  be¬ 
tween  them  fit o ul d  be  little  more 
than  half  the  breadth  of  his  bin* 
der-Quarter*  :  As  to  particular  Re¬ 
medies  for  Difeafes  sa  the  Shmil- 
ders .  See  Ointments  for  Strain^  and 
Bonfy.  char ge  Red,  . 

SHOULDER- PISHT,  a  Diftafe 
in  Horfesy  when  the  pitch  or  point 
of  the  Shoulder  is  difplac’cl  by 
fome  great  fail,  rack  or  pi  in,  and 
“irhay  be  kno.wo  by  the  Shottidei- 
poiot's  Ricking  mi  farther  than  its 
Fellow,  and  bdidks  the  Beaft  w  l] 
halt  downtJght,  To  cure  this  Ma¬ 
lady,  ’ds  good  to  make  the  Horfe 
fwim  up  sod  down  in  deep  W* 
ten  a  dozen  times,  for  that  will 
caufc  the  joynt  to'  go  back  into 
i:s  right  place  again  :  Then  ha¬ 
ving  two  Pins  ot  yljLwood,  of 
the  bi gods  of  ycur  finger,  lharp- 
pt'inted,  and  five  Inches  long ;  list 
the  Skin  an  Inch  above  and  be. 
rseadi  the  point  of  the  Shoulder, 
and  from  above  thrnft  one  of  thefe 
Tins  in  downward*,  fo  as  b$th  the 
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ends  may  equally  flick  with  the 
Skin  ;  if  the  wooden  Fin  will  not 
eafdy  pafs  thro’,  you  may  fir  ft 
make  way  f  ir  it  with  an  Iron-Pin.* 
ihat  done,  m:ike  cwo  other  Holes 
crofs  to  the  firft,  fo  as  the  other 
Pin  may  crofs  the  firft  Pin  right 
in  the  mid  ft,  with  a  right  Crofs  ; 
and  the  firft  Pin  fir  mid  be  fome. 
what  Hat  in  the  midft,  to  the  end, 
Nat  she  other  being  round,  may 
prels  the  better  without  flop,  and 
dole  more  exaftly  together  .*  Af¬ 
terwards  take  a  piece  of  a  Line, 
a  little  bigger  thin  a  Whipcord, 
*nd  u  Cne  eaq  make  a  Loop, 
which  being  put  over  one  cf  the 
dins  end-,  fo  char  it  may  lie  be- 
cweign  the  Pin.s  end  and  the  Skin, 
faften  this  lift 'end  with  your  Pack¬ 
thread  to  the  reft  of  die  Cord, 
io  as  it  may  not  flip,  both-  the 
Pms  and  the  Cord  fhouid  be  fit  ft 
anointed  with  a. little  Hogs-greafs 
Theu  bring  the  Horfe  into  the 
Stable,  and  let  him  reft  for  nine 
Oi  ten  days,  but  let  him  lie  down 
a*  lit  lie  as  may  be  ;  put  a  Paftern- 
Shoe  on  the  fore  Leg,  and  at  nine: 
or  en  days  end  anoint  the  place 
w  th  a  i  tile  V  &l\b<2Zy  or  Hogs-' 
grttfe ;  fo  turn  him  out  to  6rais,l 
and  let  him  run  there  till  the  Pins 
are  rotted  oft;  if  you  work  him 
in  i  Cart,  after  the  Month’s  time,, 
it  will  fettle  his  Shoulder  the  bet¬ 
ter,  and  make  him  the  more  fit  toi 
Ride; 

SHQULDER-PINCHT  ,  cornea 
either  by  Labouring  or  Straining  m 
Horfe  too  young,  or  by  putting 
too  great  a  Burden  upon  his  ILcx  - 
which  may  be  known  by  the  nar- 
rownefs  of  the  Bread,  and  by  the 
Confump.ion  of  the  Flesh  of  the 
Shoulders ;  infomach,  that  the  fore, 
part  ot  the  Shoulder-bone  will  ftx'b 
out,  and  be  higher*  than  the  Fldh 
and  if  it  foe.  of  a  long  Lauding 
the  Horfe  will  be  very  hollow  up 
on  the  Brisket,  towards  the  Amu 
holes,  and  go  wider  beaesih  at  thu 

Feer 
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Fset,  than  abave  the  cKti.sf*  To 
Cure  sr,  give  bin  3  flit  with  a 
fharp  Knife,  an  Inch  long,  upon 
both  tides,  an  Inch  under  the 
Shoulder-hone ;  that  done,  with  a 
large  Quill  pat  into  the  lilt,  blow 
up  ftrft  one  Shoulder,  and  then  the 
other,  $s  big- as  poffibly  you  can, 
even  tip  to  the  Withers,  and  with 
year  Hands  ftrgke  the  Wind  .e- 
qu4lly  into  every  pare  of  the  Shoul¬ 
ders  •  and  when  they  are  both  ful] 
beat  ail  die  windy  daces  with  a 
HafeI*Wandt  overall  the  Shoulder,* 
after  that,  with  a  flit  Iron-Slice, 
loofen  the  Skin  within  from  the  Flefh. 
Then  Rowel  the  two  Sues  or  Cuss 
with  two  round  Rowels,  made  o^; 
the  upper  Leather  of  ao  old  Sho  ^ 
with  an  hole  in  the  mdft,  that 
the  Corruption  may  run  out  ,•  let 
the  Rowels  be  three  Inches  bread, 
pbd  pus  in  flat  and  plain  with¬ 
in  the  Cut;  this  may  be  as  large 
as  you  think}  fie,  to  lay  upon  the 
fame. 

SHOULDER  SPIRITING  ,  or 
Shoulder*! horn,  befalls  an  Horfe  by 
fome  dangerous  Hiding,  either  a- 
broad  or  at  home,  whereby  the 
Shoulder  parts  from  the  Breait  ? 
and  fo  ieaves  an  open  Rift,  nor 
in  the  Skin  but  in  the  Fldli  and 
Film  neset  u oder  the  Skin,  which 
makes  him  f>  lame,  that  he  is  not 
a. bis  to  go  ,*  and  it  tnay  be  known 
by  his  trailing  h-is  Leg  after  him  io 
his  going,  For  the  Cure,  put 

a  pair  of  lirTghc  PaiRfns  on  the 
Horie's  Feet,  keeping .  him  in  the 
Stable,  wi  hero:  .difquiedpg  him  .* 
Then  take  a  pound  of  Vial -hue.  t3 
a  pint  of  Salih  0il3 -half  a  pound 
of  the  Oil  of  Bay,  and  as  niu.h 
frefh  Batter,  which  melt  all  toge¬ 
ther  in  any  £ir  hen-pot,  and  anoint 
the  .Pair  therewith,  as  alio  round 
about  the  fide  or  the  Shoulder-, 
whereupon  in  two  or  three  Days 
alter,  both  the  laid  places,  and 
all  the  Shoulder,  will  [Well;  then 
either  with  a  llamet  or  Fleam, 
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prick  all  the  fwollen  Parrs,  or  elfe 
with  a  fharp  h  e  Iron;  anointing 
it  mn  with  the  fame  Ointment  * 
But  if  it  continue  to  fwefl  Hill, 
and  gather  n  a"  Head,  you  are  to 
hi  ace  it  where  the  fweiliug  ga¬ 
thers  moft,  and  isfofteft  under  ymar 
Roger,,  and  to  Tent  it  with  Green 
Ointment. 

SHOULDER  -  WRENCH  ,  or 
Strain,  befalls  a  Horfe  feveral  ways* 
fqmetimes  by  Turning  or  Stopping 
tc  o  fuddcnly,  upon  uneven  Ground  $ 
fometimes  by  running  haftily  out 
at  a  Door ;  at  another  time,  by 
flipping  or  Hiding  in  the  Stable  of 
Abroad  ;  fometimes  by  the  ftroke 
of  another  Horfe,  and  fometimes 
by  fails  on  Planks  or  fl  ppery 
Ground  •  it  may  be  perceived  by  his 
trail  ng  bis  Legs  upon  the  Ground 
dole  alter  him 

The  bed  Receipt  for  the  Cure 
thereof,  is  to  take  up  the  Horfes 
found  Leg  before,  double  it  back¬ 
wards  in  the  Joint,  and  tie  it  fo 
doubled,  with  a  Lift,  or  .Garter* 
fo  faff  that  k  cannot  be  ioofcn’d 
then,  force  him  to  go  upon  his 
enree  Legs,  till  he  fwcat  at  the 
SLoot  of  -his  Ears,  Flanks*  and' be-’ 
tween  his  Legs  ;  that  done,  let 
down  his  Leg  again,  by  untying 
it*,  which  will  caufe  the  Blood  to 
defeend  fo  into  the  PlatrVeio,  that 
«£  wifi  be  more  clear  to  he  feen 
than  when  it  was  tied  up;  bat  in 
cafe  it  dues  not  appear*  fo  plain 
ss  you  would  have  it,  dawb  a  lit¬ 
tle  warm  Water  upon  it  with  your 
Hand,  and  ftroke  it  downwards-, 
towards  the  Place  where  you  arc 
to  Let- blood ,  and  thu  will 
make  it  appear  more  vi  fable 

thsa  i:  was  before  *•  After  that, 
tic  up  his  Leg  again,  and  Let  him 
blood  in  the  common  Weeding- place 
between  his  Chdt  and  lame  Leg, 
two  quarts  or  more,  according  to 
the  ^ grcai  nefs  or  final  lnefs  of  the 
.Scram ;  lave  a  quart  of  the  caft 
Blood,  ipto  which  put  an  handful 
•  P  p  p  2  of 
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cf  Sale,  and  keep  it  Birring  all 
the  while  5tls  running,  that  it  may 
sot  clod  .*  The  Reeding  being 
over,  pin  up  the  mouth  of  the 
Vein  with  a  Pin  or  Needle,  to 
prevent  more  bkcdiag,  ^binding 
xlome  Hairs  of  the  MEn  or  Tail 
about  the  Pin3  to  keep  it  Lift  and 
beady,  and  a  day  or  two  after 
take  it  out  *  But  before  yon  pin 
t  e  Hv  ffe  up,  anoint  him  al!  over 
the  Shoulder  and  bottom  of  his 
Break,  between  his  Legs,  and  down 
to  his  Knee,  with  Oil  of  Turpenl 
tins  and  ftrong  Bstr  or  Ale,  equal 
parti  alike,  fhaked  and  mingled 
frefh  very  well  together  in  a  Glafi- 
Vjol,  clapping  and  dawbiug  it  well 
with  your  Hand  ;  then  frncar  all 
the  raid  Parts  anointed  with  the 
Blood  and  Salt,  chafing  and  dawb- 
ing  this  alfo  very  well  with  your 
Hand  ;  Jaftiy,  bring  him  home  fofe- 
ly  into  the  Stable,  give  him  feme 
Meat,  and  tye  his  fore -Legs  to- 
gerher  with  his  Surcingle,  or  any 
other  String  that  is  broad  and 
eafie  .*  Next  day  ,  his  Leg  may 
be  untied,  and  he  walked  abroad 
in  your  Hand  at  the  Halter’s  end,* 
and  if  you  find  he  goes  pretty  well, 
you  may  mount  him,  and  Ride 
him  a  Mile  or  mqre  gently  ;  then 
fee  him  up  again,  and  tie  his  Legs 
as  before.*  The  third  day,  make 
him  a  thin  fiat  wedge  of  Wood, 
of  a  Sinpence-breadth,  which  drive 
between  the  Shoe  and  Toe,  fo  fall, 
that  it  ftif  not,  not  forgetting  ftdl 
to  tic  his  Leg!  together;  and  thus 
order  him  for  three  or  four  days, 
but  when  he  is  taken  out  of  the 
Stable,  and  Ridsthe  wedge  fhouU  be 
taken  out. 

$H&ApE  or  SCRAPE,  a  Place 
baited  with  Chaff  or  Corn  to  entice 

JJ  j  g 

To  SHRIEK  or  SHRIKE  ,  (  a- 
morjg  JF'g rejicrs)  to  cry  or  make  a 
Noife,  as  a  Badger  does  at  Rutting- 
time. 

SHROPSHIRE,  other  wife 
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called  the  County  of  Sdlop ,  Is  $n 
Inland  »  County,  bounded  Eaftward 
by  Staff  irdjbire ,  with  the  Welch 
Counties  of  Denbigh  and  Monrgc- 
msry ;  by  Cbejhire  on  the  Norrh, 
and  on  the  South  by  the  Counties 
of  Worcefler ,  Hereford  and  Hadntr  • 
it  is  54  Miles  in  Length  ?  from 
North  to  South  ;  and  in  Breadth, 
from  Baft  to  Well,  25  ;  in  which 
compafs  h  contains  8 90c 00  Acres 
of  Ground,  aad  about  25280  Hou® 
fei ;  the  whole  being  divided  into 
15  Hundreds,  in  which  are  170 
Par ifjhes,  and  16  Market-Towns, 
whereof  five  are  privileg’d  to  fend 
Members  to  Parliament.  The  Air 
here  is  Healthful  in  all  feafons  of 
the  Year ;  and  the  Soil  generally 
Rich  and  Fertile,  (landing  moil  on 
a  reddifh  Clay,  abounding  in  Wheat, 
Barley,  Pit-Coal,  Iron  and  Wood; 
but  the  Weft  and  South  -  parts  arc 
fomewhst  Hilly.  And  for  its  RE 
v  ers,  btfidcs  the  Severn,  which  runs; 
thro’  the  middle  of  the  County, 
the  principal  ones  are  the  Roden, 
feme ,  and  femde,  all  yielding  plenty 
of  Fifh. 

SHROVE,  SHREW  or  SHREW** 
MOUSE,  a  kind  of  Field-Moufe: 
of  the  bignels  of  a  Rat,  and  co¬ 
lour  of  a  Weefci,  which  js  the:: 
moll:  venomous  Creature  of  any; 
for  if  (he  bite  any  Beaft,  cho’  it: 
be  but  little,  it  will  fwell  extreme¬ 
ly,  and  kill  him,  without  a  fpeedy 
Cute,  which  is  perform'd  in  this* 
manner :  1.  Take  an  Awl,  aad;. 

prick  the  bitten  and  fwol-len  Part: 
up  and  down,  as  far  as  ’tis  (welled* 
enro’  the  Hide  ,  and  no  farther  ,*! 
then  take  the  Earth  where  Wains 
and  Carts  much  ufe  to  go,  but  led 
it  be  the  drieft  of  ir,  and  mix  id 
with  W  hitewine-Vinegar ,  it  will 
preiently  affwage  aod  heal  the 
Swelling  2.  Or  clfe.  take  the 
Earth  of  a  Cart-wheel,  and  than 
of  a  Swallows-neft,  pound  them 
together,  and  mingling  them  with 
old  Urine,  make  ail  chick  like  2 

Salye*, 
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Salve,  and  anoint  the  Part  that 
is  bitten,  and  it  win  cure  either 
Mao  or  Beaft,  3.  Another  way  is 
to  open  the  Skin,  and  to  let  out 
the  Venom  ;  if  it  be  fwclkd,  then 
tot  Salt  and  Vinegar  together, 
and  bathe  the  Sore  therewith  ;  then 
boil  fomc  Merbi  in  old  Urine,  to 
wafh  round  abour  the  Sore  .*  But 
if  it  happen  to  break,  take  Barley, 
lay  it  on  a  Fire-fhovei,  and  burn 
It  black-brown  j  that  done,  pound 
it  to  powder,  laying  it  to  Beep 
in  Wh  tewine-Vinegsr  all  night, 
and  put  thereto  a  little  of  the 
juice  of  Villy  mixing  them  to¬ 
gether,  and  anointing /the  grieved 
Part  till  it  be  well,  as  it  quickly 
will  be.  4,  Some  sake  P arfley-fied 
and  boil  it  with  White-wine)  Sulla- 
o:l ,  and  flog'.greafe,  with  powder 
of  burnt  B&rl y9  mingled  therein, 
and  make  it  like  a  Srlve,  in  or¬ 
der  to  anoint  the  Sore  therewith, 
til]  well.  ’Tis  alfo  good  to  cme 
the  biting  of  Hedgehogs,  or  Bing 
of  Hornets. 

And  farther,  gs  to  this  Mif- 
chievous  little  Animal,  as'  'us  a 
common  Opinion  among  Husband, 
men,  chat  if  any  Beaft  oe  Moule- 
crepe,  that  is,  run  ov^r  the  Back 
by  this  Creature,  he  will  fudden- 
ly  grow  Lame,  and  commonly  in 
the  hinder  parts,  16  as  not  to  be 
able  to  rife,  aor  go,  nor  drag  his 
Legs  after  him  ;  thde  following 
have  bsca  thought  of  as  Remedies. 

1.  You  muft  lead  him  to  a  Brfr 
growing  at  both  the  ends,  and 
drawing  him  thro’  under  it,  he’ll 
recover  ;  as  they  hy  he  will,  ,f 
you  beat  him  with  the  laid  Brier. 

2.  Others  often  cofsthe  lame  Beaft, 
roiling  him  over  and  over,  now 
on  one  lide,  then  on  the  ot  er, 
every  way,  up  and  down,  and  lay 
this  effects  the  Cure.  3.  Sonnet  * 
vile  to  bore  an  hole  ia  an  Elm, 
or  other  Tree,  and  putting  there¬ 
in  a  live  Shrove-Moufe*  pin  it 
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cloirg  and  let  her  die  therein  • 
Afterwards  when  any  Beaft  is 
Moufe-crope,  you  are  to  beat  him 
with  a  Twig  of  the  fame  Tree, 
and  fo  he  will  recover.  4.  Ano¬ 
ther  way  is,  when  any  Beaft  is 
bitten,  and  the  Part  is  fweiied  and 
inflamed,  they  find  relief  by  pric¬ 
king  it  with  a  Bodkin  or  Awl  of 
Latter),  and  then  chafe  thereon  $  cap 
and  Viwgar  mixed  together.  $, 
Some  take  a  Shrove-Moufe  alive,  and 
putting  her  into  a  Glafs  of  SiUet-Oil , 
let  her  die  therein  >  then  they  a- 
noint  the  Sorrance  with  the  faid  Oilt 
but  touch  no  other  Parr. 

SHROWDING,  of  trees,  k  ge¬ 
neral  implies  the  cutting  off  the 
Top-branches ;  and  is  sled  to  Trees 
that  are  not  fit  lor  Timber,  but 
ddign’d  to  5  icld  a  prefen t  Advan¬ 
tage,  or  ferve  for  Fuel:  Thefe 
are  much  to  be  pr-ferred  before  a 
Copfe9  in  that  they  need  no  Fence 
to  be  maintained  about  them,  ftan- 
ding  in  no  danger  of  the  Browffngs 
and  Rubbings  of  Ca  tel  or  Coneys, 
which  have  the  benefit  of  Grazing 
under  them,  and  that  is  very  con- 
fiderablc  while  the  tops  are  young; 
aifo  iu  regard  that  the  Stacks  ta¬ 
ken  in  time,  before  they  grow 
nohow,  or  decay,  y^eld  found  Tim¬ 
ber,  fit  for  many  safes,  or  at 
good  Ciakts  lor’  firing;  and  npoa 
account  that  iheic  Poliaru-* 
be  railed  in  Redf  .  ■ 

of  the  Gr<  ed,  and  fpare  1  •  -  v  • 
where  they  way  tk  little,/., 
to  'the  Land,  in  d  pfoy«  gc 
Shelter;  buc  yet  a  C  :g/::L  b 
quicker  growth  ,  h  a  Tildi/t 
thereto. 

As  fur  the  time  of  TrouTTg 

tis  not  to  be  cone  c.  Co 

have  taken  (aft  rco.i  .  1  /> 

flood  for  three  or  ton-r  v  - 

and  that  at  what  he,.;/.;  «.%  t 

convenient,  fo  it  be 

reach  of  the  Ca*-  l,  either  at  uie 

beginning  of  the 

Pppj  ‘  “  the 
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the  end  of  the  Fall"  And  for  the 
harder  forts  of  Wood,  it  is  very 
indifferent,  obferVirig  that  they  be 
not  lopped  above  once  in  ten  or 
twelve  years.,  and  at  any  time  in 
the  Winter ;  but  the  pithy  and 
lofter  Wood’x,  ar®  fitteft  to  he 
fhrowded  in  the  Spring,  Jeff  the 
Winter  injure  them.  As  to  the1 
Manner  of  the  performance4 ,  the 
remaining  Stumps  muff  be  ahvajfs 
cut  a- Hope  and'  foioorh,  in  order 
to  calf  the  Water  off,  *  that  the 
Tree  may  nptfp£rffh;  but  you  muff 
not  cake -off  the, Plead  of  the  TopteY^ 
nor  any  o f  t he  i hit;  Woods  (before 
unfit  rowded)  that  grow  upright -and 
fmooth,  after  they  have  attained-  to 
the  bignefs  of  one’s  Leg,  utiieis  lame 
collateral  Branch  .’be  leit'  to  attract  , 
the  Sap. 

SHRUB-NIGBT-SHADE,  (  tor 
Latin,  SoUnum  fruticofum)  hzz  •  -a , 
woody  Stock  and  Brandies,  hark*' 
fad  green'  Leaves',  and  Flowers  nkr 
that  of  the  common  Nigk-jh&db  $  it 
is'eSreaifed'  by  Layers  and  Flowers 

in  the  end  of  M-dj* , 

S  H  RUB'S  and  Bujbes,  where 

they  are  tall,  and  'grow  thick, 
jffay  b#  expeditiuiilly  polird  up,  by 
cnclofing  -as  many  of  them  as-  can 
be  come  as  in  a  l  unber,'ehainj 
then  clapping  on  a  Team  of  'Hor 
fes?  and  fo  railing  them  up •  wh  n 
that  Pared  is  rooted  out,  asitisriy 
more  may  be  encompals’d  and  or 
derM  after  ttic  fame  me nner,  Lms 
if  die  Shrubs  are  not  big  cutfugii 
for  this  Way,  or  too  tlmm  tie 
following  raftrti«*tft  i*  moit  ei 
fedtuaLor  this  Purpofcj  as  iOr 
Furz*  Bfooau 


’At  A  h  a  long -'Handle  -of  Wood 
about  four  Foot;  long,  at  B  is  an 
Irbo-hb^k  jagged ;  and  at  G  is 
a  I  it  ife  Hook  -uski  th@s.  Ins  Men 
employ’d  •  in  the  Work  put  the 
Ffendtr  A  a  Hope  from  them,  and 
teatdi  the  fteffir  or'fbk  of  tns: 
Broom  or  Buffi,  cFfign’d  to  be 
'pok’d  up  in  the  Hook  at  B,  2nd* 
from  that  they  behd-the  Hem  to 
the  final  1  Hook  at  -C  ;  this  occa- 
tidos  the  holding  of  the  Item  that 
k  do  not  flip,  and  fo  ieeimg  their 
Shoulders  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
Handle  ac  D,  as  it  Ranis  doping, 
they  raife  up  the  Buffi  cr  Broom* 
I  he  Price  of  this  Work  where 
a' Man  has  i  i.  2d,  a  Day,  is  to  pull 
ap  a  Load  of  fpeh'  tuff  containing 
(o  Faggots  for  2  s.  But  where 
the  Bufhe*  are  ffiorty  and  grow 
upon  old  Stubs,  they  mud  be  flub¬ 
bed  with  a  Mattock,  the  Price  of. 
which,  is  3  d.  a  Pole  i<]uare. 
SHRUNK  Smut*  $  fee 


ntw*. 

'S  i  C  K  N  E  S  S  in  Mzrfes  :  There 
are  divers  figas  ia  general  that 
indicate  it,  inch  as  Heavinds  of 
Cpi  uotefcance,  extreme  Loofen  fs  or 
coftiveneis,  ShoicccL  of  Breath, 
Loathing  of  Meat,  Dulnefg,  rotten 
Cough,  Siownefs  of  Pace,  fioliow- 
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nefs  of  Flask?,  Hanging  down  of 
Ears,  &c.  But  more  particularly, 
if  an  Horfc,  that  was  wont  to  be 
of  a  cheerful  Countenance,  hangs 
down  his  Head,  it’s  a  fign  of  a 
Feaver  9  Head-achy  the  Staggers^  or 
fore  Eyes.  2.  The  turning  of  he 
Head  backwards  to  the  Part  grieve 
eel  ,  if  it  be  to  the  r  ghc  fide,  is 
a  fig  a  of  Os  fruition  in  the  L-irer ; 
hut  if  down  to  his  Belly,  of  the 
Colicky  BotSy  or  Worms.  3.  When 
the  Water  runs  from  his  Mouth, 
it  indicates  the  Staggers ,  or'  w  t 
Cough.  4.  Stinking  Breath,  or  foul 
Matter  iffuing  from  fits  Noftrils  , 
fhews  he  has  an  Vlcer  In  the  Hole, 
or  Head  ;  but  if  the  Matter  be 
■white,  the  Glanders ;  if  black,  hr 
has  the  Mourning  of  the  Cbinc9  oi 
the  like ,  when  yellow,  it’s  a  Can- 
fumption  of  the  Liver,  and 'Rotten- 
nels  of  the  Lungs.  5.  I  he  Hot* 
nefs  of  his  Breath  and  Body,  is  a 
fign  of  a  Fcaver  and  heat  of  the 
Stomach  j  and  if  therewithal  he 
rorfake  hss  Meat,  of  the  Inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  Liver,  and  either  o' 
dry  or  rnoift  Teilorvs.  6.  By  h  I- 
low  lempies,  you  may  difeern  the 
Strangle  or  Old  Age.  7.  Shore- 
nefs  of  Breath,  and  beating  the 
Flank,  denotes  a  Feaver ,  or  a 
Strangle ;  but  if  the  pdfage  of  the 
Throat  be  Bopped,  fs  a  lign  the 
film  of  the  Lungs  is  broken,  and 
the  Spleen  troubled,  or  elle  Bio» 
ktn»wuiflcd  8.  Swelling  about  the 
Ears  prognofticates  the  Foil- Evil  ; 
under  them,  ’tis  a  Ban  of  *  the 
Vivts ;  and  in  the  Mouth,  of  the 
Canker ,  Flaps ,  or  Lampa/s.  9.  ]f 
he  has  a  [welling  un  .er  the  Throat 
it’s  a  fign  of  the  Glamors  -t  a  baud 
the  Tcugue.fo*  ts,  of  th p  Strangle  ■> 
but  it  there  be  nothing  but  little 
Knobs  there  like  Wax-kernels,  it’s  an 
indication  o t'C'iJd  only.  10.  A  1  welling 
in  the jcfjt  fide,  is  a  fign  of  a  lick 
Spleen.^  in  the  Belly  and  L'-gs,  of  the 
Propjy ;  and  in  the  Flank,  of  the 
Colick  only.  u.  Coughing,  or  an 
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offering  to  Cough,  denotes  th® 
Glanders ,  or  a  wet  or  dry  Cough, 
or  a  ConfumptioiJ  or  Found- ring, 
of  the  Body.  12.  Staggering  is 'a 
fign  either  of  a  Feaver t  of  the  s 
Staggers,  or  of  fwaggiiig  in  the 
Neck;  but  if  he  ft  agger,  or  red 
f  behind  only,  then  it  fhews  either . 
a  feunlTmg  of  the  Body,  or  pain 
In  the  Kidneys.  13.  Tfie  Hollo w- 
nefi  oi  the  Back,  indicates  a  dry 
Malady,  or  the  Dropfy9  i4»Trem«; 
blmg  is  a  fign  of  a  Feaver ,  or 
fajimd’ring  of  the  Body  |  and  if  he 
does  it  alter  he  has  drunk,  hi  has 
then  sn  AgutFfr  upon  him,  and 
will  .afterwards  glow  ;  yea,  and 
ioffic  will  fweat  after  that  alfo. 
'*5  Staring  of  the  Hair,  fhews  an 
id  Stomach,  or  a  fu undying  in  the 
Body,  bin:  generally,  a  Cold,  or 
want  of  Cioaths,  16.  Staling  with' 
pain,  difeovers  Fqund.’ring  in  chef 
Body,  Wind-Colicky  or  the  Stone  5 
cud  if  his  Urine  be  yellow,'  -;.he 
Glanders;  but  if,  biackilh  and  thicky 
a  pain  in  the  Kidneys.  17.  Lean™ 
n  L  and  gcuntnGs,  is  a  fign 
oi  Hide-bound^  or  Consumption  %  dry 
Malady 9  Found1 ring  in  the  Body 
Cflammaum  or  the  Liver,  the  TtU 
hwst  Colicky  or  Worms.  18.  mta* 
tivenets  or  Loolcnefs  of  the  Body, 
a  fign  of  a  hot  Liver  \  when  Co- 
Itivencfs,  on  the  comraty,  fhswa 
the  ary  Xellom ,  or  Dilc&les  of  the 
Gall,  19.  Hit  Dang  is  the  be  ft 
DTcovercr  of  his  inward  parrs,  the 
Complexion  whereat  mull  be  well 
observed,  when  he  is  in  Beit  Health 
and  bJt  Feeding;  and  &%  you  find 
it  alter,  iu  judge  either  of  his 
Health  or  SickiieU  .*  But  more 
particularly,  if  hit  Dung  be  clear, 
crifp,  anti  of  a  pale  yeiiowifti  Hue, 
hanging  together  without  icparaa-  . 
on,  more  chin  as  the  weight  breaks 
it  in  falling,  being  neither  (of  ruck 
nor  fo  thin,  but  u  will  a  \iztlc 
fiat  on  the  Ground,  and  maced 
both  in  [cent  and  iufiftan^c,  re- 
fembles  a  found  Man's  ordure, 
h  p  p  4  the  a 
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then  he  Is  clean,  well  -  fed,  and 
without  imperfection ;  if  it  be  well 
coloured,  vet  fall  from  h  m  in 
round  Knots  or  Pellets,  fo  it  be 
the  firft  and  fecond  Dung,  the  reft 
good,  as  aforefaid,  it  matters  not  • 
tor  st  only  ihrws  he  did  eat  Hay 
lately,  and  it  will  ever  come  away 
firft  ;  b  e  if  ail  his  Duog  be  a- 
likc,  then  ’css  a  iign  ot  Mu:  Feed¬ 
ing  ?  and.  he  has  either  too  much 
Hay,  or  eats  too  much  Litter,  and 
too  1 1 tie  Corn.”  When  the  LUrg 
is  in  round  Pellets,  snd  olacicsfh 
or  brown,  it  fhews  inward  He  at  in 
the  Bodv;?  if  grea'y,  foulnefs,  and 
that,  Cyreate  is  such  eel,  but  cannot 
come  away,*  when  he  voids  Gra'e 
in  gn  ft  lub fiance  with  hL  Dung, 
and  ’ts  while  and  clear,  it  erm^s 
aw2y  kindly,  aud  these  is  no  dan 
g»r  •  but  if  it  be  yellow  or  po 
frigcd,  then  che  Greafe  has  iai  * 
long  in  his  Body,  and  fi  knels  will 
fdjlow,  ir  o'-.t  prt-ehted  —  A- 
gain,  when  the  Dang  is  ft»on*  and 
hard,  he  has  hid  too  ftroiig  H.-ats, 
and  O-ftivenefs,  if  nut  remedy  d 
will  enlhe ;  if  it  be  pak  and  ioolc, 
it  denotes  inward  Cold  nc  ft  of  Body, 
or  too  much  mbit!  and*  con  apt 
feeding  ;  but  when  she  Dung  iiinos, 
IPs  a  flgn  ot  a  hot  Liver;  where¬ 
as  if  it  have  no  fid  ell,  ot  a  cord 
liver  •  but  if  it  be  uriaigefted,  then 
either  Pi'  a  Conlumption,  or  of  a 
dry  Malady.  20,  If  he  lie  much 
on  his  kit  &drv  he  is  troubled 
with  the  Spleen  5  if  on  the  Dght, 
with  the  of  the  Liver  j  ana 
when  he  bods  no  reft,  it  may  l>~ 
Bats,  Worms  $  C  lick *  01  uriping  in 
the  Belly  ;  whereas  if  he  fpreads 
himleif  abroad,  it  thews  die  Ur‘,pfy} 
aod  bis  groafcing  when  he  is  clow, 
ss  a  iign  ot  a  lick  Spleen^  moiit 
Yellows,  Colicky  3otf>  or  Film  bro¬ 
ken  :  out  if  he  be  noi  sole  to  rdc 
w|Kn  he  is  down*  it  indicates  ei* 
ther  a  mortal  Wcakneis,  ot  hound5 
ring  ia  the  Body  or  Legs.  21. 
His  ftfikiag  at  his  Belly  with  his 
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Foot,  it  a  (ign  of  the  Colick  ;  but 
if  in  finking,  he  fisks  his  Tail  a!- 
fo,  then  it  is  either  Sots  or*  rough 
Worms.  -?2.  To  be  fcabby  and  ul¬ 
cerous  all  over  his  Body,  and  a- 
bout  his  Neck,  is  an  Indication  of 
the  Mange  ;  an  Ulcer  lull  of  knots 
creeping  about  the-  Veins,  s  the 
F itrrjf ;  it  fpreading  abroad  only  m 
one  place,  it’s  a  Canker  *  when  hol¬ 
low  and  crooked,  a  Fiftula ;  but  if 
it  be  a  fpungy  Wart  full  of  Biood, 
Stis  an  Anbury*  23,  When  his 
Tod|  oe  hangs  out,  and  it  fwollcn,  ’tis 
a  fin  n  of  the  Strangle  \  as  is  his 
Eat  ng  and  D* inking  little,  ot  a 
-Cold  Liver  ;  but  if  he  covet  to 
Drink  much,  and  Eat  little,  it’s  ei¬ 
ther  a  figh  of  a  Feaver  ,  rocs  n 
Lungs,  Hi  r  in  the  Stow  ach,  Heat: 
in  the  Liver,  or  the  dry  X-  a  tvs, 
24.  The  iaft  Signs  may  be  taken 
from  the  Urine,  which"!  ho*  it  be  not 
altogether  fo  material  the  Dung, 
yet  has  fome  real  Prognofticks; 
for  that  Urine  which  h  or  a  pale 
iyeliowiih  Colour,  rather  thicK  than 
thin,  of  a  ftrong  fmeli,  and  pier¬ 
cing  condition,  h  an  healthful, 
sound  and  good  Urine  ;  but  if  it  be 
of  a  deep  red  Tin£lure,  either  like 
Blood,  or  inclining  thereto,  then  the 
H  rfe  has  had  too  fore  H ea c  s  fcc^ 
mg  over-ridden,  or  ridden  too  early 
after  Winter-Grafs :  When  the  U* 
rine  is  otau  higdrChajour,  clear  and 
tr an f parent,  like  old  March  Beer; 
he  is  inflamed  in  the  Body,  and 
has  taken  a  Surfeit  •  if  it  'carry  a 
white  Cream  on  the  top,  it  (hews 
a  weak  Back,  or  onfunipnon  of  the 
Seed  |  whereas  the  Green  does  a 
Consumption  of  the  Body  ;  that  with 
bloody  streaks,  indicates  an  Ulcer 
in  ihe  Kidneys;  and  a  black,  thin, 
cloudy  Urine  thews  approaching 
Death. 

S I D  E-L  A  Y  S  9  1  Term  made 
ufe  of  by  Jjkntfinew ,  when  Dogs  are 
kz  in  the  Way,  to  be  lee  flip  a£  a 
Dear,  as  he  pales  by. 

SIEVES, 
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SIEVES  or  RIDDLES ;  there! 
are  feven*  orts  of  Sieves,  ard  all 
take  Name  from  the  bottoms  which 
are  pur  into,  and  the  Fmeneisor 
Coarfnefs  of  the  Things  to  be] 
lifted  through  them,  r  The  Coal\ 
or  Limt-fieve ,  which  has  fquare  j 
wide  Holes  made  in  the  bottom-  jj 
ing5  that  a  Man’s  Finger  may  be 
thru  ft  thro*  each  Hole,  and  the 
bo  tom  made  of  fpllc  Wood,  2.j 
The  GardwSieve,  which  is  bot® 
tomed  with  ftrong  Wires,tbe  fquares 
being  as  large  as  the  former  ; 
thefe  two  are  generally  termed 
Riddles,  and  fo  are  all  wide- bot¬ 
tom’d  Sieves ,  3.  The  Meat  Sieve 

or  Bolting-Sieve ,  bottomed  with  a 
kind  or  fine  Oair-cloath^  which  is 
fo  wide  in  the  Holes,  that  Meal 
or  fine  Flower  of  ground  Coro 
will  go  through  it,  but  the  coarfe 
Bran  will  remain  behind.  4.  The 
Fine  or  S ilk  -  Sieve,  the  Bottom 
made  of  fo  thin  Tiffany,  that  no¬ 
thing  but  the  pure  dant  of  Coro 
ground  will  go  through  it,  all 
manner  of  Bran  flaying  behind 
wrhin  the  R  m. 

SIGNS  of  S i chiefs  in  Horfes  : 
The  fir  ft  Sign  of  a  HorjS  s  Eniif 
poll  ion,  is  his  loathing  hi*  Food  ; 
then  it  muff  be  obfervetf,  whether 
he  has  a  wild  and  haggard  Look  i 
for  the  Eye  of  a  Hjrje  is,  as  it 
were,  a  Glafs,  through  which  you 
may  difeern  the  inward  Diipoiit:- 
00  of  hii  Body;  obferve  hkewife, 
whether  his  Ears  be  cold,  his  Mouth 
hot  aod  foamy,  or  clammy,  the 
Hair  of  his  franks  rough  and  fla¬ 
ring,  aad  paler  thjn  ufual  about 
the  cads ;  bis  Dung  hard  ,  aod 
black,  or  greeniih  :  and  his  Urine 
clear  and  uadigefted,  line  Water, 
2.  la  this  Cafe  his  Eyes  are  Tub- 
jed  to  weep,  h's  Head  heavy  and 
hanging  down  ;  he  is  apt  ro  ft  urn- 
ble  as  he  walks  ;  he  ft  flow  and 
dull,  tho’  he  was  vigorous  before; 
he  aeyer  troubles  other  tforfts, con- 
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trary  to  his  former  cuftom ;  he 
rifts  and  lies  down  often  in  the 
Stable,  looking  towards  his  Flanks, 
which  are  doubled  and  folden  in  • 
his  Heart  beats,  which  may  b@ 
perceived,  by  laving  your  open 
Hand  between  the  Shoulder  and 
Sengle  on  the  left  fide  ;  and  he 
is  alfo  indifferent  aod  unconcern¬ 
ed  at  what  is  done  to  him. 

When  a  Borfe  that  has  been  long 
fick,  ftales  without  ftriding,  and 
even  without  tbrufting  forth  «his 
Yard,  letting  hi*  Water  drop  in¬ 
to  the  skin  or  fheath  *  it  almoft 
always  portends  Death  ;  unlcfs  in 
fuch  Horfes  as  hate  that  cuftom 
when  they  are  in  Health  :  in  which 
cafe,  you  moil  draw  no  coojeftures 
from  this  fign,  tho*  they  continue  to 
Pifs  after  the  lame  manner  curing 
their  fickncfs . 

Another  no  lef*  fatal  Sign  is9 
when  the  Hair  of  h.s  lasl  and 
on  his  Scull,  may  be  eafiiy  pluck¬ 
ed  off! 

It  is  a  dangerous  Sign,  when  a 
Horj'e  either  never  lies  down,  or 
ftarts  up  immediately  ,  not  being 
able  to  breath  freely  in  1  lying 
pofture;  whereas,  if  in  the  declen- 
don  of  hi*  Difeafe  he  lie  down 
and  continue  long  j q  that  po- 
fture,  *tis  a  very  good  fign.  When 
i  fick  H>rfe  turns  up  the  whites 
of  his  Eye  1  above,  you  may  con¬ 
clude  that  he  is  ia  e ain,  and  that: 
his  Dlieafe  j*  of  long  continu¬ 
ance. 

From  thefe  genera.!  Signs  yom. 
may  con;  dure  in  general,  that  your 
Horfe  is  fick  ;  and  afterwards  you 
molt  endeavour  to  difeover  his 
particular  Diftcm.pcr  ,  that  you 
may  be  able  to  apply  fuitable  Re¬ 
medies  ;  for  Morbum  ttojfe  ettra- 
imls  priucipium  eji ,  A  Diieafe 
that  is  known  ft  half  cured. 

SIKE,  a  Com  try-word  fignifying 
a  Qa  iiet  or  Furrow, 

S  I L  I  Q  U  A  (  Latin  )  among 

Her  kali  fl  s9 
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Utrb&Vftii  is  the  Seed-Vcffd,  Husk, 
Cod  or  Slide  offuich  Plants  a  i  arc  of 
the  Palfe-kindb  Whence  $W\mus- 
feeds&hofc  that  are  produc’d  in H usht 
CfLi,  or  5 hells ,  like  Peafe3  &c.  and 
2  Stti quoits  SeUrV JJel  is  fuch  as 
has  Ip hg  Peds,  and  the  Flowers 
gene  rally  confining  of  four  Leaves. 

S  I  L  K.W  ORM.  This  Worm, 
ret  glorious  Creature,  feeras  to  be 
hut  a  mode  re  Operator  in  our 
NortherriXlittist  s,  of  that  excel¬ 
lent  Com  modity,  Silk  y  ye .  they 
are  not  fo  much  cncreafed  and  tm 
proved,  bs  they  .might  be  in  Eng 
lands  for  wane  of  their  natuf  si  Food, 
i,  e,  Mulherry-L-esvr: »•  ;  which  who¬ 
ever  p  me  have  v?  tc  to  the  con¬ 
trary*,  afford  the  only  proper  Non- 
nfhment  tor  thcle  icf  £K  Where 
fere,  the  beginning  or  Mayf  when 
the  Mulberry  Tree  fp reads  its  Leaf, 
is  the  time  their  Eggs  are,  as  it 
'were  by  Nature,  made  fit  for  a 
Rdcafe  from  their  long  ’Confine¬ 
ment  ;  fo  that  if  you  Jay  them 
in  a  Window  in  the  Sun.  oj  carry 
them  in  a  Box  between  pieces  of 
S*y,  and  in  a  warm  place  abou: 
you,  keeping  them  warm  in  the 
Night,  > h  y  will  loon  appear  in  a 
new  form  .*  Then  let  'Paper  be 
cut  full  of  fmali  Holes,  and  lard 
over  them,  and  over ‘that  feme 
y  <  ung  Aral  bet  rj .  Leaves  ;  w  here  upon 
thefe  fdiall  Worms  will  tanly  find 
their  natural  Food,  and  as.  faff  as 
they  are  hatched,  they’ll'  immedi¬ 
ately  apply  themidves  to  theirlcavd 
at  which  time  they  may  be  placer. 
od  Tables  or  Shelves  at  ycovenient 
eiftances,  according  to  the  number 
of  the  Worms,  and  proportion  ui 
Place  there  i»  for  them. 

But  it  ought  to  be  obfervcdjSha: 
they  are  lick  four  t.irc;  id  then 
feeding  ;  the  fir  It  commonly  about 
twelve  day&  alter  they  arc  ha: died, 
and  from  that  t,me  ,  at  the  end 
of  every  eighth  Day,  according  to 
die  Weather,  and  their  good  or 
ill  ufage'?  during  which  line  of 
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every  Siekoefs,  that  lafts  two  or 
three  days,  they  are  to  b*  fed  ve¬ 
ry  little  ;  only  relieve  fuch  a*  have 
paft  their  Sickn:  f  before  the  reft, 
and  t h o fie  that  do  not  fall  into 
(heir  Sicknefs  fo  foon.  At  this 
time  they  prow  clearer,  (hotter 
and  thicker  then  they  were  before 
sod  more  drow'fy.  Now,  the  wh  le 
time  of  their  Feeding  is  about  nine 
Weeks ;  daring  which  they  may 
be  fed  twice  a  day,  by  laying  the 
Leaves  over  them;  and  as  they 
up- ovc  in  Strength  and  Bignefs  , 
fo  they  may  be  fed  more  plenti¬ 
fully  and  oftner.  Bur.  for  the  tem¬ 
per  o*  the  Leaves,  it  is  proper  to 
have  them  clear  of  Dew  or  Rain, 
before  they  are  given  to  them  • 
and  if  wet,  they  may  be  fpread  oa 
a  Table  ;  they  may  alfo  be  gather¬ 
ed  sod  kept  i wo  or  three  days 
without  any  great  Inconveniency, 
so  cafe  People  live  remote  jro.ni 
Mulberry-Trees,  or  char,  the  Weather 
rove  foul  or  changeable.  Howe¬ 
ver*  die  mu  ft  be  had  to  rid  their 
Shelves  often  of  their  Dun^,  aod 
the  remainder  cf  the  Leaves. by  re¬ 
moving  the  Worms  when  they  arc 
faft  ou  the  new  Leave:  laid  on  then  , 
toe  then  they  my  be  cafily  cant¬ 
ed  from  one  place  to  another  with 
the  Leaves  ;  si  the  Roam  muff  al¬ 
io  be  kept  warm  in  cold  and  wet 
Weather,  fo  they  ihould  have  a  lit¬ 
tle  Air  given  them  in  hot  Weath¬ 
er,  and  all  Extremes  are  to  be  a- 
voided  ;  Jo  that  the  Room  they ‘are 
kq  t  in,  muff  not  be  coo  near  the 
Tiles  on  the  top  of  the  Ht-ufc,  nor 
cold,  nor  ntoift. 

As  to  the  manner  of  Spinning 
perform’d  by  thefe  curious  Infers; 
when  they  have  fed  as  long  as 
they  arc  able,  they’ll  look  ol  a 
clear  Arab  tv  -  colour,  and  arc  theft 
ready  to  go  to  woik  ;Tis  ad¬ 
visable  cheVdore  to  fee  up  Arches 
between  their  Shelves  with  Heath 
well  cleanled,  or  with  Branches  of 
\liofemary)  Stalks  of  Lavenders  &c. 

!  whereupon 
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whereupon  the  Worms  will  foftets 
them  Pelves,  and  make  their  bot¬ 
toms  which  are  ufually  fiaifh’d  in 
the  (pace  of  fourteen  days,  though 
the  be  ft  method  is,  to  roll  up  Pa¬ 
per  in  the  form  of  Cones*  ?and  to 
place  them  in  rows,  with  their 
fharp  ends  downwards,  into  every 
one  of  which  put  a  Worm  and  there 
they’ll  com  pi -as  their  Bottoms  more 
exa&Hy,  and  with  iefs  wafte,  than 
on  any  Branches  whatever.  In  their 
Working  the  fir  ft  Day,  they  only 
make  a  Web ;  the  fscond  they 
form  their  Cafes  in  that  Web,  and 
cover  thcmfelves  all  over  with&ilkj 
the  third  Day  they  are  oo  longer 
feeo,  and  the  following  fcJays  they 
thicken  their  Cafes,  always  by  one 
end  or:  thread,  which  they  nev^r 
break  off  themfelvei ;  and  here 
’cis  expedient  cot  to  difhirb  them 
any  ways  in  their  work,  that  all 
the  Silk  in  their  Bellies  may-  come 
out. 

When  your  Silkworms  have  made 
2n  -end  of  Spinning  aod  brought 
their  bottoms  to  perfoftori,  take 
fo  ir: any  as  you  would  relerve  for 
Breeders,  and  let  them  be  laid  by  | 
merhfelVes,  that  is  to  fay  the  firit 
done,  and  thole  that  are  the 
deft,  r'ddeit  and  befl  coloured  are' 
to  be  chbien,  and  likewile  as  many 
Male  as  Female  Cafes,  which  may 
be  difeern’d  by  this  Mark,  that  I 
the  Males  are  more  pointed  at  both 
tods  of  the  Cafes,  and  the  Females ' 
more  blunt  at  the  ends,  and  bigger  , 
Belly’d  ;  neither  are  any  Cafes  to  1 
be  taken,  btu  fuch  as  you  hear  the 
Worms  roil  in  :  They  wifi  eat 
their  way  out  in  .  four  or  five 
days  time,  when  they  ftiould  bt 
la  d  together  on  a  piece  of  oil 
Say,  Grogram,  Velvet,  whited  brown 
Paper  or  the  like.*  Then  they’ll 
engender,  and  the  Male  having 
fpent  himfeif  dies,  ss  the  Female 
does  alfo  after  foe  has  laid  her 
Eggs ;  winch  are  to  be  taken  up 
with  the  point  of  a  Knife  or  home 
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fuch  Inftrument,  and  put  into  a 
Pafte-Ward  Box,  where  they  muft 
be  kept  till  next  Spring  *  and  hose 
one  of  chef®  Females  will  produce 
two  or  three  Hundred  Eggs ,  a 
few  referred  for  Seed  or  Encreafe 
are  fuflicient  <?  Let  the  reft  of  your 
Worms  be  fet  ia  so  Oven,  after 
the  baking  of  the  Bread,  that  it 
may  be  only  hot  enough  to  kill 
them  ;  for  their  gnawing  thtir 
I  way  out  is  fome  prejudice  to  the 
bottom.  Of  thefe  the  groffeft  aod 
blackeft  are  the  beU  to  breed  on  ; 
and  care  nmft  be  had,  that  no 
R.ats9  Mice ,  Ants,  or  other  Ver¬ 
min  ;  nor  ytt  Bens  or  Birds  come 
to  the  Places  of  their  Abode*  be- 
caufe  they  very  greedy  of 

them,  sod  Jfobiccri soak  will  like- 

(wife  deifroy  them. 

T  h  e  Warms  a  re  d  i  fc!  os’et  i  n  form 
of  a  Bitter-fly,  having  four  Wings, 
fix  Feet,  two  floras,  and  two  very 
black  Eyts9  which  being  put  into 
a  convenient  Place,  the  Males  flut¬ 
tering  with  their  Wings  will  cou¬ 
ple  with  the  Females,  after  that 
theft  have  fir  ft  purged  themfelves 
of  a  kind  of  reddifh  Humour  by 
the  Fundament,  in  winch  poflure 
they  are  to  be  left  from  Morning 
dll  Evening,  and  then  the  Females 
are  to  be  gently  pulled  away, mine 
or  ten  horns  being  thelongeft  fpace 
of  time  they  ihoul’d  be  left  toge¬ 
ther ;  .whereupon  they’ll  lay  their 
Egg>,  having  fir  ft  let  fall  another 
Humour,  iftdemed  to  proceed  from 
'die  Stt^d  of  tnc  Males;  bat  the 
Males  are  then  to  be  thrown  away 
as  wields.  The  Seed  or  Eggs  ac 
fidt. coining  out  is  very  white  but 
in  a  day  or  two  it  becomes  green- 
11),  then  red,  aod  at  la  ft  by  lit¬ 
tle  and  little  gray,  which  Colour 
it  retains  ever  alter. 

As  loon  as  you  have  got  your 
Bottoms,  take  off  the  Baggs  ;  and 
having  found  their  ends,  put  fix, 
ten,  or  more  into  a  Bafon  of  Wa¬ 
les  in  which  a  little  -Gumztsgtctnt 
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is  fteepr,  and  fo  the  Silk  may  be 
readily  winded ;  the  fmall  Hairs 
of  it  feldom  break*  but  if  they  do, 
they  are  form  found  agrn  ;  ye* 
if  the  Worms  be  not  well  fed, 
the  Silk  proves  fmail,  and  is  apt 
to  break  :  But  there  is  another 
Method  to  make  thefe  gummy  Bot¬ 
toms  wind  eafy,  by  taking  '  Snap 
boilers  Liquor  or  Lees,  which  is 
very  (harp  and  Urong  ,•  into  which 
the  bottoms  are  to  be  put ,  and 
fet  over  the  Fire  till  the  Liquor 
be  Scalding-hot  ;  and  fo  let  them 
continue  therein  about  half  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  hour,  tin  the  Qumminds 
be  diffolved ;  then  flip  the  Bottoms 
into  frefh  Raiding  Water,  and  let¬ 
ting  them  iye  a  while,  they  will 
unwind  with  much  eale  ;  Alio  a 
JLixtvlum  or  Lyt  made  of  Wo'd- 
Ajher,  will  do  as  well  as  the  Soap¬ 
boilers  Liquor^  but  now-mentioned. 
However  there  is  s  kind  of  Tow 
or  rough  fort  of  Silk,  that  vv , I j 
eqi  wind  up  with  the  other,  which 
may  be  prepared  according  to  Art, 
and  good  Silk  made  thereof,  as 
alfo  indifferent  of  the  Baggs  them 
f  elves;  and  the  better  fort  of  En- 
gJijk  Ska  ins,  after  they  have  pafAd 
thro’  the  .< Scourer's ,  Thnwfter's  and 
Dyers  Hands  may  cempare  with 
the  finch  ot  any  throughout  the 
World. 

SILVER .  •  BUSH,  a  plant  kept 
as  a  great  Rarity  by  leveral  Her- 
balijis. 

S  l  L  V  E  R-C  A  UTERYj  See1 
Cau flick.' 

SINEWS  ;  1  hey  are  liable, 

as  in  other  Animals,  fo  snore  efne- 
esliy  in  Hsrfes .  to  be  Cut,  Prickt* 
Bruifed,  or  fhruck  fyc,  for  which 
many  things  are  prdcrib’d  •  among 
others,  take  lar,  Be  an- flower,  a;:d 
Oil  of  flofl's  mixed  together*  and 
apply  it  hot  to  the  Part ;  in  cafe 
it  dc  not  prefeotly  good,  take 
Worms  and  Sdlet~Oil ,  or  the  Oir.u 
metis  of  Worwsy  and  apply  either 
of  them  ,  for  they  knit  the  S*- 
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news  again,  if  they  be  not  oat  quite 
afuncter  ;  Jf  there  be  a  convulfu 
on,  you  muff  with  your  Sciffers 
cut  ihe  Sinew  thro’,  then  take 
fin,  Turpentine *  Pitch ,  and  Dragon's- 
Blood  melted  together,  to  be  laid 
Somewhat  hot  on  the  Sore*  with 
Flax  over  that  5  for  it  wilicleanfe 
and  defend,  and  is  a  very  excel¬ 
lent  Medicine  for  any  fwollcn 
loint  whatever;  But  if  the  Sinew, 
be  r.ot  much  fwelled,  only  ftiff* 
take  a  Pound  of  B lack-foap  ,  and 
boil  it  in  a  quart  of  ftrong  Alt , 
till  u  grow  thick  like  Tar  ;  anoint 
the  Sinews  and  Joints  therewith, 
and  it  will  fupporc  and  ftretch 
them  forth,  tho’  never  fo  much 

Shrunk— — - Others  ufe  a  quart 

of  Nats  -  foot  -  Oil,  a  quart  of  Ox- 
Gills ,  of  Aqua-vity  pr  Brandy  a 
quart,  as  much  pt  Rofe-rvattf7  and 
a  handful  of  Rofemary  fiamet,  all 
which  they  boil  together  till  halt' 
be  con  fumed,  and  drain  it  for  ufe 
as  their  is  occaflon. 

But  more  particularly  for  a  cut 
S incw3  take  the  Leaves  ot  Nep  or 
Wood- bind,  bjuife  them  well  in  a 
Mortar  with  May-Butter  and  apply 
all  ;  bis  very  good  to  knit  the 

sinews  together  - — —  Alio  for 

the  Ibrinkingof  tne  Sinews  we  have 
this  peculiar  Receipt;  Hake  an 
handful  of  Chick*  weed ,  the  like 
quantity  of  red  Fofes  dried,  which 
pm  into  a  pmt  of  Ale,  and  a  pint 
of  Camry,  and  let  them  bod  to- 
ge  her  till  a  fouith  part  be  con* 
i timed  ;  then  acd  a  pint  of  Lroi- 
tcrs-Qt^&nd  let  that  boil  alfo a  good 
while,  keeping  ot  them  ftirr'd;  which 
being  Brained  ,  anoint  the  Parc 
therewith ,  chafing  it  in  very 
well  with  your  Hand  ,  holding  a 
red-hot  Firt-fliovel  or  Brick-oat 
before  it  at  the  lame  time,  to  make 
it  link  in  the  better ;  when  you 
bind  it  up, put  to  it  lome  Herbs; 
and  at  three  or  tour  times  dreffing, 
it  will  be  well;  Likewilc  to  bathe 
the  grieved  Part  with  a  DecrRtioa 

ot 
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of  the  Root  of  Scabious  and  Gar- 
den*Tanfie  boiled  in  Sallet+Oil  ;  or 
with  a  decofiion  of  the  Leaves  of 
Mullen,  with  Sage ,  Mirjeram  and 
Camomile- Flow eta,  is  very  good. 

SIN'EW*SHRINKING,  is  an  E- 
vil  incident  to  Oxeny  & c.  that  makes 
them  doff  or  halt  through  ftiff- 
hefs  of  the  Isprves  ,*  in  which  cafe 
2.  Chafe  the  Legs  ,  Knees,  and 
Hams,  with  Salt  and  Oil  mixed  t  >- 
gether,  till  he  be  well.  2.  But 
if  the  Sinews  be  Riff  about  the 
Knees,  bathe  him  with  hot.  Vinegar 
or  with  MifUetoe  fod  ia  running 
Water,  or  with  Millet ,  chat  is  a 
Gtain-Iike  Tares^  and  Lintmleed  ;  and 
in  all  HTues,  yon  mutt  fcarify  and 
rafe  the  grieved  place  ,  patting 
thereon  frefh  Butter  washed  sin  W&- 
ter  and  Vinegar ,  and  at  lafi  anoint 
k  with  fak-Butter  mists:  with  Go.tt- 
fuet.  3.  Others  boil  Southernwood 
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Repeat  the  application  every  day, 
and  in  five  or  fix  times  dreffing 
the  Swelling  may  be  attwig’d  with 
little  charge  or  Trouble.  For  the 
Relaxation  or  over-ftretehing  of  a 
Sinew9  Take  Blood  from  the  Shack¬ 
le-Veins  in  the  Pattern,  then  flea 
<1  very  fat  Puppy  Dog  of  two  Months 
oH,  immediately  after  he  is  kill’d, 
bruife  his  Flefh  and  Bones  togeth~ 
er,  lay  them  on  a  loth,  and  bind 
it  cloie  to  the  &’.newftraitf9  ss  warm 
ai  you  can  ;  after  having  bath’d  the 
Sinew  with  Brandy,  and  taken  care 
co  throw  avay  the  Dog’s  Guts* 
Some  prefer  a  fat  Cat  us’d  ia  like 
manner, 

SI  N  GLE,  (among  Hunters) 
the  Tail  oi  a  &uckt  Xgs  or  any 
other  Deer. 

S INOP  SR  or  SINOPLE,akind 
of  Mineral  fo  nam’d  from  Sinope 
a  City  of  Papblagmia  in  the  letter 


in  Sallet-Oil  or  Heats- foot-Oil,  and  \Afia  near  which  it  was  heretofore 
anoint  the  place  therewith.  4 .  Lin- j  found  ia  great  abundance.  Bat 
feed  and  Barley-meal  mixe  well  to- jit  is  commonly  call’d  Raddle  or 
gether  and  piaifiered  on,  is  very  >  Red-dead,  and  us’d  by  Painters  for 
good  to  mollify  and  foften  ail  a  deep  Sed  or  Purple-coulour.  See 
hardnefs  of  Sinews  9  Nerves ,  and  Cinnabar. 

Joints.  I  SIPHON,  a  Cock  or  Pipe 

For  an  old  hard  Swelling  upon  sin  a  Conduit,  the  Tap  or  Faucet 
ars  il {-cur’d  5/Teiv-fprain,  “  Take  j  of  a  Vettcl.  Alfo  a  Tube  or  ipjpc 
44  Linefeed  Flower  with  Be  an- flow  of  Glafs  or  Metal,  which  is  ufually 
u  er,  of  each  a  large  Pint,  ofjbsnt  to'  an. acute  Angle,  and  has 
“  the  ftrengeft  Brandy  a  pint  and:  one  Leg  fhoner  thsn  tne  other  : 
*s  a  halt.*  Boil  thefe  over  a  gentle j  Thefe  Siphon*  or  Cranes  are  often 

44  Fire  to  the  confidence  of  GruelJ  us’d  to  draw  off  Liquors  out  of 

<c  ftsrring  without  intermiflionj  then  j  one  Barrel  or  Vcffel  into  another 

(i  adding  a  Pound  of  Honey  9  boil  |  without  raiding  the  Lees  or  Dreggs; 

“  aai  ftir  till  the  whole  be  in -jfo  that  the  Liquor  beginning  co  ran, 
<c  corporated  ?  chat  done,  remove  aii  j  will  continue  lb  till  all  be  empty’d, 
from  the  Fire>  aed  mingle  with  j  without  any  other  force,  than  the 

Natural  Preffujrc  of  the  Air. 

SIT-FAST  or  SUCK-FAST,  a 
Knob  as  hard  ss  an  Horn,  that 
grows  in  an  Horfe  s  skin,  under 
the  Saddle,  faft  to  his  Fldh,  chat 
comes  by  a  Saddle-gall  or  bruife, 
which  not  impofturr.ating  ,  the 
skin  falls  dead,  and  Iooks  lik®  an 
narcl  piece  of  Leather,  For  the 

Curing 


cc 


i6  half  a  pound  of  MAPs  or  Her- 
‘ £  fes  Grufe.  Charge  the  Part 
with  this  Compoficion,  haviavfirff 
fhav’d  and  chaf’d  it  very  hard, 
with  cold  Spirt  of  Wine;  that 
done,  cover  it  with  Flex,  aod  wrap 
about  it  a  piece  of  ILfansn-clotb , 
to  be  fow’d  on  .*  After  two  days 
b*Lhe  the  Part  with  Spirit  ot  Wine; 
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Curing  of  Sr,  Take  a  Song  Nail 
with  the  point  turned  inwards. 2nd 
catch  hold  of  the  edge  of  the 
dead  Skin  or  Horn,  which  wijl 
rife  from  the  found  Skin,  and  with 
a  fliarp  Knife  cut  away  all  th? 
dead  and  hard  Skin  from  the  found 
Flefh,  and  heal  it  up,  by  pouring 
hot  Butter  into  it  Morning  and  li¬ 
vening;  when  the  Fiefh  is  made 
even, dry  and  skin  ir,  either  with 
the  Powder  of  Honey  and  Lime, 
or  with  Soot  and  Cream  mixed  to. 
gether  ;  or  wafh  the  Wound,  either 
with  'Urine  or  White-wine ,  and  dry 
at  up  with  the  Powder  of  Oifter- 
Jhells  burnt,  or  of  Bole-Ammiach 
or  elfe  take  che  green  Leaves  o' 
a  Cabbage,  ftamp  them  with  Hogt- 
gre&fe%  working  them  into  aa  O  fit¬ 
ment,  and  lay  it  to  the  Hcr(c  s 
Lack  ;  then  pitt  on  the  Saddle,atsd 
hack  him,  and  it  will  in  a  few 
days  perfect  the  Cure, 

2  For  an  eafy  and  fpcedy Remedy, 
let  the  melted  Tallow  of  a  lighted 
Candle  drop  upon  the  Knob,  and 
after  ’tis  fepsrated,  walh  the  Sor- 
ranee  with  warm  Wine  and  the 
Second-Water,  or  with  'Urine  •  then 
anoint  it  lightly  with  Old  Salt. but- 
ter,  Brewing  upon  ic  the  Powder 
of  old  Ropes.  A  Sir -fsfi  negie&ed 
often  turns  ro  an  incurable  Can- 
green,  and  upon  that  account  the 
Cure  ought  to  be  haften’d;  for 
which  end  the  fureft  way  i  to  rub 
it  with  Ointment  of  Beetles,  or  feme 
good  Rttoir^  holding  a  hot  iron, 
.Bar  n«ar  the  Part,  2$  foon  as  the 
Ointment  is  la  d  cn  ;  and  renewing 
the  Application  thrice  in  three  me¬ 
et  (live  days,  or  to  rub  it  once  with 
a  Caufhck  Ointment.  If  it  be 
necefiary  to  keep  the  Wound  o~ 
pen  apply  a  bpungft  proper  for  that 
purpofe  ;  which  See  under  that 
Head. 

SKEPE  or  SCUTTLE,  (  among 
Husbandmen  )  a  fort  of  hat  and 
broad  Basket ,  to  winnow  Corn 
with. 
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To  SKI  D  a  Wheel  ,  to  flop 
the  Wheel  of  a  Coach  or  Cart 
with  a  Hook  at  the  defcent  of  a 
Hill. 

SKfRRET  or  SKIR-WORT,  a 
Plant  the  Root  of  which  fo  me  what 
refembles.  a  Parfnip  :  They  are 
very  fweet  and  delight  in  a  fat 
high  Mould,  being  raifed  by  Slips 
planted  during  the  Spring  in  ran¬ 
ges  five  or  fix  Inches  afuuder  ;  fo 
that  if  water'd  in  a  dry  Seafon, they'll 
yidi  a  plentiful  eocreafe  the  fuc- 
ceeding  Winter,  which  they  will 
endure  very  well  :  They  may  be 
taken  up  at  any  time  before  the 
Spring  is  coo  forward,  if  not  pre¬ 
vented  by  Frpft  ;  and  when  che 
Roots  are  raifed  the  top.  fiiould 
be  covered  with  Earth  for  a  far¬ 
ther  enercafe.  This  Plant  is  of  a 
hot  and  moifi  Quality,  ftrengtheo- 
ing  the  Stomach,  exceedingly  nou- 
rilhing,  wholfome  aod  delicate  ; 
and  of  all  the  Root-kind,  not  fub- 
je&  to  be  windy. 

S  K  Y-L  A  R  K,  a  moft  common 
Bird  in  all  Parts  of  England,  and 
therefore  not  much  regarded  or 
taken  notice  of ;  being  very  hardy 
fo  as  to  live  almoft  upon  anyFocd, 
if  he  have  but  a  green  Turf  of 
hree -Leaved  Grafs  once  a  Week  : 
Tis  later  than  the  Wood  cock  by  al¬ 
mofi:  two  Months;  for  he  feSdom 
has  young  Ones  till  the  middle  of 
May,  whereas  the  other  has  them 
in  March  :  But  sho’  in  Wi  ter  we 
fee  great  Flocks  of  this  Bird,  al¬ 
mofi  in  every  County  throughout 
the  Kingdom,  yet  wc  find  the  few- 
efi  of  their  Nefts  ,  of  any  Birds 
that  are  known  to  be  ib  plentiful. 
They  build  moft  commonly  in  the 
Lorn,  or  thick  high  Grafs- Me  a. 
dows,and  have  ufuacy  ihree  or  tour 
io  a  Ne  ft,  rarely  if  ever  exceed¬ 
ing  that:  Narnber ;  which  young 
may  be  taken  out  «tt  a  Fortnight 
old,  and  will,  be  brought  up  aimoii 
with  any  Meat  ;  but  if  they  have 
*t  firfi  S kfps-tean  aad  Egg  chop- 
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>ed  together,  till  they  be  about5 long,  knit  with  French  Meare  ani 
hree  Weeks  old,  or  till  they  come  very  fine  Thrsad.  »'«'A  third 
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o  feed  themfelvcs,  it  will  not  be  |  Device  for  this  purpofs  is  a 
i mil's  •  when  they  come  to  cat  |  called  by  the  name  of  LoorBsi , 


done,  give  them  Oai*meal9ffemp*feed 
md  Bread  mixed  together  with 


with  a  great  Light  carried  in  a 
Tub  ;  which  affords  pleafant  sport  i 


*■-***"•  ^  *•  v»  '-*■*>***•  /  ir  t  * 

i  little  .Erg:,  which  fisntp-feed  btuife,*  The  Bell  is  carried  by  one  Mao, 
md  they  will  feat  it  the  better  ;  a»  alfo  the  Tub  and  Candles,  but 
Mt  be  funs  ait  firft  to  chufe  fiichj  the -Net  by  another  ,•  and’ the  Light 
kel  as  his  good  Kernels, and  fwee*,  j  and  the  Bell  together  fo  amaze  the 
other  wife  you’ll  but  deceive  your  poor  Birds,  that  they  lys  for  dead, 
i elf, and  the  B  rd  too.  Being  brought*  and  fo  they  to's  a  little  Met  over 
up  young,  thefe  Birds  may  be  train-  them.  This  wiy  of  Birding  hast 
ed  to  any  thing, bat  you  mull  always!  great  conveniency  beyond  the  Tram, 
obierve  to  give  them  Sand  at  the  mel-Nm  ;  for  with  the  Bell  the 
bottom  of  the  Cage,  and  let  them5  Fowlers  can  go  ampng  gullies,  by 
have  a  new  Turf  every  Week  ;  Rivers  ,  and  Shiw.fides  f  wher 
but  they  mull  have  no  Perches  In 
their  Cages,  as  the  Wood-La,r\sfos 
thele  are  Field-Birds, 
m  Now  is  to  phe  manner  of  ta¬ 
king  an  old  S ky-Lar\?  it  may  be 
dons  with  an  Hubby’  and  Nets, 
as  the  Wook-Lafk  is  catchM,  for 
which,  fee  Mod-Lark,  But  there 
are  alfo  other  ways  for  it  in  dark 
Nights,  with  a  frame!  -  Net  of 
thirty  fix  yards  long,  and  fix  yards 
over,  ran  through  with  fix  ribs 
of  Pack-thread  ;  which  ribs  at  the 
ends  are  put  upon  two  Poles  fix.' 
teen  foot  long,  made  leffer  at  each 
end,  aod  fo  drawn  between  two 
Men  half  ■&  yard  from  the  Ground, 
every  fix  ftep*  touching  the  Groan  i 
to  caeie  the  Birds  to  fly  up,  o» 
therwtle  the  Net  may  be  carried 
over  them  without  difiurbing  diem; 
i'o  when  you  hear  them  By  again  ft 
the  Net,  dap  it  down  and  they 
are  fafe  under  it.  This  Net  whi 
cot  only  take  -  Lark/  »  but  ai] 
other  lores  of  Birds  diat  come  asar« 
fuch  as  Partridges*  Qiiails  9  Modi 
cooks*  Sniptsj  Fiddfairs ,  and  what 
nor,  alrooft  in  every  dark  Night. 

Another  way  of  taking 
them,  is  with  a  pair  of  .Day.NcC 
and  a  GUIs,  which  is  indeed  very 
fine  fport  io  a  clear  Pro  If  y  Murn- 


commoti’y  the  Snipes  and 
Codas  he;  m  i  Jds  a  fare  way  foe 
taking  a  Covey  of  Partridges,  ■ 
The  iaft  method  of  cat-; 
thing  the  Lzrk  is  in  a  great  Snow* 
w  en  you  muft  take  aa  hundred  or 
two  huadredYards  ofPack-tiiread,snd 
every  fix  Indies  fallen  a  Node 
made  with  Horfphair  (  two  Hairs 
twined  together  is  enough  )  the 
niiQte  Line,  the  J  better  j  for  ic 
will  reach  the  greater  length,  and 
confequeacly  give  the  more  fport, 
fhen  at  every  twenty  Yards  you 
amft  "have  a  little  Stick'  to  thmli 
into  the  Ground,  and  lo  go  on 
till  it  be  all  sec •  .that.d'oaesamoag 
die  Nhofes  fcatcer  fome  white  Oats 
from  ooe  eo  i  to  the  other,  and 
you'll  find  she  Larks  flock  extra¬ 
ordinarily  thither;  when  three  or 
four  are  taken,  tee  and  take  them 
out,  for  eife  they  nuke  the  odie;s 
fly;  and  when  you  are  ac  one. end, 
they  will  be  at  the  other  cad  a 
feeding  ;  lo  that  you  seed  not  fear 
fearing  them  awfy,  for  it  makes 
them  more  eager  a:  their  Pood  : 
If  ic  be  after  Cbrijlmas,  before  the 
Snow  fall,  chefs  Birds  icldom  or 
never  prove  good  tor  Singing ;;Take 
them  that  you  intend  to  keep  lor 

-  -s -  -  — — _ Singing,  in  Qftober*  and  then  they  hi 

sag;  and  thefe  Nets  are  common-  ISing  a  little  after  Ckntfmas  ;  of 
ly  feyca  foot  deep,  and  ihtecn  ! thole  chute  out  the  itiaighte!*,  lar- 

i  dl. 
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geft,  and  loftieff  Bird,  and  he  that 
has  mold  white  in  his  Tail  ;  for 
thefe  are  the  mofr  ufual  Marks  for 
a  Cock  And  for  a  Cage,  yon 
mail  provide  him  a  good  Urge 
one,  with  a  Difh  in  the  middle 
thereof,  or  ac  one  end,  and  put 
si  wavs  home  Water ,  when  you 
place  the  Turf  is  it,  for  the  Wa¬ 
ter  caufes  the  Turf  to  grow  in  the 
Cage  :  If  yow  find  him  wild  and 
buckifh,  tie  his  Wings  for  two  or 
three  Weeks,  till  he  become  both 
acquainted  aud  tame  :  As  foon  as 
you  perceive  him  pretty  orderly, 
untie  his  Wings.,  ffill  letting  him 
hang  in  the  fame  plave  he  did. 
This  old  Bird**  Food  mull:  be  Hemp- 
feed,  Bread ,  and  a  tew  white  Oatst 
for  he  takes  great  delight  to  husk 
the  Oats ;  and  when  he  begins  to 
Sing,  once  in  a  Week  you  may 
give  him  an  hard  Egg ,  or  hired 
him  a  little  boiled  Mutton ,  or  Veal 
or  Sbet ps-heart  :  but  you  muff  cb« 
ferve  in  this  Bird  ,  as  in  all  c- 
tbers,  that  you  give  him  no  fait 
Meat,  nor  Bread  that  is  any  thing 
fait. 

S  L  A  B,  a  Puddle  .*  Alfo  the 
cutlide  fappy  Plank  or  Board, 
fsw’d  ©IF  from  the  tides  of  Tim¬ 
ber. 

SLAG,  the  Recrement  cr  drofs 
of  Iron, 

SLATE,-  Among  Materials 
for  Building,  that  for  Covering  is 
lot  the  Icafi  to  be  confiier'd;  a- 
mong  the  Kinds  whereof  ourCoun. 
try  Sim  is  very  good ,  both  for 
jtsftacelinefs,  dursblenelf,ind  cheap- 
nefs,  many  allow  of  the  firft  ,* 
for  the  fecond.,  the  molt  experi¬ 
enc’d  Hellicrs  or  Coverers  w:th 
S late,  ha vc  conje£lur"d  that  fomc 
have  continu’d  on  Houfes  feveral 
Hundreds  of  Years  9  and  arc  yet 
as  firm  es  when  firft  put  up*  And 
as  to  the  third,  the  computation 
of  charges  here  annex’d,  may  give 
feme  hints,  as  eafily  to  gud&  at 
the  whole  Charge,  as  compared 
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with  Tiling,  Lcsding, Boarding,^* 
but  In  the  firfi  place  fome  Dirt® 
^ions  may  be  given,  whereby  the 
firm  and  lafting  Goodnefs  of  any 
Slate  may  be  Experimented,  i  d 
without  Expence,  i.  Take  the  thin 
Cleft  Stone ,  Slate,  or  Sbindle,  and 
fo  knock  it  againft  any  hard  Mat¬ 
ter,  as  to  make  it  yield  a  found  ; 
which  if  good  and  clear,  that  fort 
of  Stone  is  not  crack’d  bur  firm 
and  good.  Or,  idly.  If  in  Hewing 
it  does  not  break  before  the  edge 
of  the  Se&,  which  is  the  Hewing- 
Iuffrument  of  the  Slaters,  you  need 
not  much  doubt  of  the  firmnefs 
thereof,  idly.  *But  if  after  it  has 
been  exa&ly  weighed  (the  account 
thereof  laid  by)  it  be  put  for  two, 
four,  or  eight  Hours,  and  left  to 
semain  ail  under  Water  in  a  Vef« 
fel,  and  then  taken  up  and  wiped 
very  clean  with  Cloths;  if  it  weigh 
more  tnea  before,  ’tis  of  that  Kind, 
wnich  (oaks  in  Water,  aod  the  re- 
fore  not  fit  to  endure  any  con  fid* 
erablc  time  without  rotting  the 
Lath  and  Timber.  4 tbly.  Their 
@oodncfs  may  be  Somewhat  guef- 
led  at  by  their  Colour  ;  tor  the 
ovei-bhckifh  blew  isapieft  to  take 
in  Water,  but  the  iighce;  blew  is 
always  the  nr  a  eft  and  elefeft  ; 
to  which  may  be  added  the  Touch, 
for  a  good  S me  feels  fomewhae 
hard  and  rough,  whereas  an  open 
one  feels  vc  1  y  smooth,  and  as  twere 
Oily.  ykly.  Place  your  Stone  long¬ 
ways,  perpendicular  in  the  midii 
of  a  Vtffei  of  Water,  about  halt 
a  Foot  in  depth,  and  be  lute  the 
upper  un-immetfed  part  of  the 
Stone  oe  not  acciden  a  ly  wetted 
by  the  Hand  ,  or  otherwife  ,  and 
fo  let  ic  remain  a  Day, half  a  Day, 
or  Ids,  and  it  it  be  a  good  firm 
$ tent)  it  will  not  draw  Water  (  as 
they  (peak  )  above  hair  an  Inch 
above  tht  level  of  the  Water, 
and  that  perhaps  but  at  tue  ed  g« 
only;  the  parts  whereof  might  oe 
fomewhae  loofen’d  in  the  Hewing  ; 

but 
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but  a  bad  Stone  will  draw  Water  up 
eo  the  very  sop,  be  it  as  long  m  it 
will  all  over. 

Now  the  Charges  of  Covering 
Houles  with  £latfs  may  be  thin 
computed. 

$ »  d, 

i  ooo  of  Effort  final!  Blew  at  > 
the  Ships  fide  in  PkmoutbS*  5  6 

Harbour*  * 

1 000  of  Efford  large  Blew  9  9 

1 000  of  Cm  Pclmeli.  7  o 

iooo  of  fmall  Blew  of  other ^ 
.Quarries  ^40 

1000  of  large  Blew  8  o' 

5000  of  fmall  Blew  accounted 
two  Tuns  in  Carriage  by  Wa¬ 
ter. 

iooo  of  large  Blew,  0:1:  Tun. 

5000  of  fmall  will  cover  one  Pi,,ol  of 
Work  at  the  fifth  Pin  Plain. 

J  1 

Every  Poo!  of  Work  is  tidier  6 
Foot  broad,  and  14  Fool  lip,  cn 
both  fide*,  or  168  Foot  in  length, 
and  one  in  breach. 

3000  or  large  will  cover  2  n 
Pools  of  plain-work.  5 
Hcwmg  ot  all  forts  of  plait' p 
Pelrneil  per  iooo.  ^ 

Three  Bulheh  of  Winebcjier-y  est 
fun*  of  good  Lime,  will  t^kc  up  fix 
Bulhclis  ot  frdh  Water  ISand,  «'n:I 
fefv.es  to  Say  00  one  Pool  of  VVor*, 
tho’  much  iefs  may  ferve  turn. 

2co  Laths  to  every  Foci  of  Work, 
icoo  ot  Lath-Nails  to  every  300  or 

Lathi. 

f  Lath  1  Pool  of  \ 
l  Work.  !  ) 

An  Able  \Ush  on  *.W.  , 

Work-  <  oc  -more  cl\-bythe 

5  Slue.  £*■  Day 

men  may  y  ,  f 

J  }  dew  150 

plain. 


,Pin  4606. 
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SLEEPY  EVIL,  a  Diftemper  ih 
Swine,  that  takes  them  in  Sum¬ 
mertime  ;  to  Cure  which,  keep 
them  faffing  twenty  four  Hours, 
and  give  < hem  Water  to  Drink, 
wherein  is  flam  peel  the  R  rocs  of 
wild  Cu- umber  j,  s  r  Stcfie-Cropj  which 
wifi  make  them  Voti.fr  and  Cafl^and 
prove  a  present  Remedy. 

S  L  I  M  E,  loft  Mud;  alfo  a  clam¬ 
my  or  glcwiih  Humour. 

SLIMING,  (in  F-dcovry)  ij 
Pud  of  a  Hawk,  mu:iug  long* ways, 
ia  an  entire  SubfhncG  without  drop¬ 
ping  any  th  ng. 

S  L  £  N  K,  a  caft  Calf. 

S  L  1  P,  (among  Gar  divers)  is  the 
rending  or  pulling  of  a  Sprig  from 
a  Branch,  or  the  Branch  from  an 
Arm  q1  a  Tree;  and  io  a  Slip 
may  have  its  tents  double  or  creb  e 
Hipped,  or  the  Stalk  ragged. 

SLQT,  (among  Hunters')  the 
view  i  r  print  of  a  Srag’sFoot  10  the 
'  j  r  0  u  n  d , 

SLOUGH,  a  deep  and  muddy 
Mace;  the  cdfi  Skin  of  a  Snake, 
the  damp  of  a  Coal-pit,  the  Scar 
3  Wound,  The  Slough  of  a 
vosld  Boir f  is  the  Bed,  Soil  or  Mire, 
herein  he  wallows,  or  the  Place 
m  which  he  lies  in  the  Day-time 
S  L  (J  U  I  [-jj,  (  a  Term  in  Hun« 
lillf)  a  Herd  or  Company , of  fome 
fousol  wild  Bealls ;  as  a  Shu  th  of 
Scan. 

SLOUTH -  HOUND  or  Sill  TH- 
riOlliND,  a  Log  fo  caii-fd  in  Seor. 

Somewhat  bigger  than  a  Rjt~ 
c*'  y  ,1at‘  in  Colour  for  the  mafic 
P  ■ n  brown  or  Tandy  fpottedi  Thcfe 
Animals  have  the  Semis  of  lintel* 
i  og  to  io  cxqaUice  a  degree,  tha£ 
ti.r.  y  will  loll  (j  w  the  Tooc-ltcps  of 
i  htevcf,  and  puriae-  them  vidth  vio» 
l.Lce  tin  they  over-take  them ;  nay, 
dW  a  liiicf  lliould  c-ke  the  Wa- 
tei»  tney  ii  follow,  and  are  never 
c^uitG  nil  they  get  what  they  fecit 
ior  j  tor  it  is  a  common  Cufiom 
the  Borders  of  Evghitd  and 
Q,  N  <1  Scotlmd* 
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Scotland,  where  the  People  are  us’d 
to  lire  too  much  upon  Theft,  that 
if  fueh  a  Bog  bring  his  Leader  to 
&ny  Houle  where  they  have  Ent¬ 
rance  defied  them,  then  they  cake 
it  for  granted  that  bo:h  the  ftolcn 
Goods  and  the  Thief  alfo  are  there¬ 
in. 

SLUfC£9  a  Frame  of  Wood, 
fet  in  a  River  to  keep  out  the 
Water;  alfo  a  Vent  or  Drain  for 
Water  on  Land.  Tbtfe  are  very 
requifire  for  the  good  command  of 
a  Water,  and  tho*  commonly  us’d 
yet  require  an  experienc’d  Carpen¬ 
ter  to  make  and  fix  them  :  They 
ought  to  be  fram’d  fo  as  to  Bland 
firm,  chat  the  force  of  any  Ihruft, 
or  a  Boat’s  running  againft  them, 
may  do  them  no  prejudice;  for  if 
they  are  any  thing  [Rained,  they’ll 
be  apt  to  prove  leaky;  and  in  fo 
great  a  height  as  is  needful  for 
deep  Waters,  a  f  ail  matter  will 
do  it,  unkfs  they  are  extraordi 
lustily  well  abutted.  The  Timber 
work  iBuit  be  Heat t  or  Oak,  e> 
fpccially  the  top,  and  that  ad  of 
one  entire  Piece,  how  long  foeve;  ; 
it  be,  and  the  Vine-hole--  guardea 
with  large  Boxes  bor'd  thio’,  fo 
as  the  Water,  but  no  Fifli  may- 
pa^s;  ail  this  mu  ft  be  well  fram’d, 
aod  what  is  under  ground  ftrong- 
jy  rajnm’d  clofe  with  Clay,  or 
clfe  it  will  fpring  a  Leak  •*  dh 
life  of  thTe  Sluices  is  of  much  im¬ 
portance  ;  for  if  it  be  neceflary  to 
diicharge  a  great  Water,  you  muft 
cither  apply  Engines,  cut  the  Bank 
or  draw  a  Sluice.  As  for  Engines, 
they  are  too  expenfive  and  difficult 
to  fix;  if  you  cut  the  Bank,  the 

Taflage  is  interrupted,  and  made 
troubltfome  by  the  Earth  ,  and 
yut’d  farce  ram  it  up  again  f0 
well,  but  it  will  cominuady  leak 
about  the  Place  where  the  Cleft 
was ;  but  Sluices  vent  the  Water 
certainly  thoJ  (lowly*  without  any 
Labour,  Charge  or  Inconvenience.  | 
SMALLAGE  ;  a  whoilomeHerb  / 
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often  pat  into  Potagc  ;  and  rail’s 
by  Seed ,  which  is  reddifh  an 
pretty  big,  of  a  roundiffi  oval  Fi 
gure,  a  little  more  fall,  and  rifio 
on  one  fide  than  the  other,  am 
ftreaked  from  one  end  to  th 
ether. 

SMALL  COAL.  See  Coal 

fmdll, 

SMU  T,  a  Difeafe  in  Corn,  pre 
reeding  chiefly  fiom  too  much  fat 
neis  and  ranknefs  of  Land  ,*  by 
fometinies  the  Bowing  of  frrmtt 
Cort,  by  foiling  the  Land  witi 
rotten  Vegetables,  Bawm 

Fe?v%  &c.  is  fuppofsd  to  prove  th 
cauls  tncieofj  but  ’tis  certain  til 
lowing  of  Wheat  mixt  with  Smut 
generally  produces  a  fmutty  Crop 
(whether  the  Smut  ic  feif  grov 
or  mt)  which  may  be  prevecte; 
by  fttepffig  the  Corn  in  Brine,  oi 
prepatiug  the  Ground  for  it,  b' 
Limirg,  or  other  wife  enriching  i 
with  Iharp  or  fait  Dungs  or  Sods 
if  being  eGdeir,  thaX  the  ofiei 
Bowing  of  Lard  with  the  faint 
Grain,  or  much  out  of  heart,  can 
fes  a  fmutty  Crop,  againft  which 
the  affireiaid  Remedies  are  ei- 
rc&ual, 

SNAIL,  a  Reptile  that  is  per¬ 
nicious  to  Wall- Fruit  and  Garden 
Plants ;  Bo  that  as  many  of  them 
[hom'd  b-2  deftroyed  as  might  be. 
when  they  are  belt  to  be  di  (covered, 
which  is  early  in  the  Morning 
The  Bure  ft  w^y  to  take  them,  15 
to  Bet  a  life,  Brick,  cr  Board,  hol¬ 
low  again!!  a  Wall,  Pale,  or  ether- 
wife;  fo  that  the  Snails  may  feck 
ffielter  under  them  ;  for  about  Mi- 
rbaelmas  they  lecurc  tl  emfelves  in 
(uch  places  for  the  whole  Winter, 
unlcfi  they  be  prevented  by  de¬ 
ploying  them  in  December,  whch 
is  an  eafie  and  certain  way.  Arffi 
his  to  be  observed,  that  Bi.cn  Fruia 
as  the  Snails  have  begun  to  feed 
on,  mull  be  let  to  remain,  for  they 
will  make  an  end  of  that  before  they 
aegin  on  mure. 


SNAFFLE- 
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$  N  A  FFLE',  a  fore  of  Bridle |  ers  the  feehnd  Year,  when  the  oTdf 


or  Bit  for  a  Horfe,  See  Birtt, 
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SNUL-COD  or  SN  \G  GRET, 
3  (  rt  of  Sand  that  often  lies  in 
deep  Riven,  and  is  fud  of  little 
Seeds  ;  one  Load  of  which,  for 
the  manuring  cf  Land,  is  counted 
a*  SAxfai  three  Loids  of  Dung. 

SNML-CLOVYR,  an  Uerb.  Seel 
Sainfoin, 

SNAKES  a*d  ADDERS  ,  a] 
fort  of  Serpents  veri  injurious  in! 
biting  Chil  ren,  Catte),  G?c.  They 
aiE.*ct  Milk  above  any  thing*  A 
-good  remedy  agaiah:  them  ,  is  t, 
keep  Peacocks,  which  prey  upon 
Shear.  Bat  their  Sting  or  Bite  is 
eapiy  cured,  it  an  hot  Lon  lx 
timely  applied  lc  near  to  the  woun* 
Pair  as  the  Perlon  h  able  to 
endure  it :  Neither  is  the  method 
in VI  in  the  Canaries  for  dih  pur  pole 
improper,  Tic  Natives  flrit  opes 
ing  the  Sore  with  a  (harp  Krufcs 
bv  i.  (freight  L  gature  below  the 
W  ound,  hold  the  Finaer  bitten  for 
Icma  tunc  upright,  out  of  which 
the  venom,  being  of  a  firry  nature, 
will  afeeod. 

SN  A  V.j  a  k I o ci  of  hfning  for 
Pike  with  4  ft  Fong  Rod  ,  and  a 
double  H  -ok  at  the  Liacjcalied  Snap- 
pun,  See  Pike. 

SNAP- Lit  \GONT,  (in  Latin,  An 
tirthinum  )  a.  Plant  that  hit  lame, 
pretty  diverjitie;,  as  s.  The  whiue 
Snap- Dr jg .n  ,  very  common.  2. 
Thv  white  v«riegarcd  one,  like  the 
the  ocher,  hue  broader  Leaved,  di¬ 
vided  in  the  middle,  a  .d  turned 
up  oo  the  edges,  wich  many  FnaU 
long  purplilh  isnes  on  the  iniide, 

?.  lire  red,  which  is  of  two  or 
three  forts  j  the  belt  flower’d,  like 
the  former,  of  a  deep  Kofc-red, 
but  the  other  paler.  4.  The  yel¬ 
low,  difdngudhsd  only  from  the 
common  white  m  the  yellow  co¬ 
lour  of  it*  rhowersw  They  flower 
from  May  to  July,  arid  their  Seen* 
arc  ripe  in  Augufl ; 
railed  from  Seeds, 


Slips  taken  off  and  fee,  will  grow® 
the  belt  being  thofc  that  do  nor 
rife  to  flower  *  and  the  mo  if  pro¬ 
per  rime  of  letting  them  is  the 
end  of  May,  or  beginning  of  June. 

SN  A  R  E  s  a  Trap  or  Gin  to 
catch  Bealls,  B  yds,  (5V,  Among 
Fifhrrmet! ,  a  Wkogisa,  Still  net  or 
WiJc. 

SNEAD  or  SN  EAT  PE  tbe  Kaa- 
die  of  a  Scii he,  or  the  like  Tool, 

S  N  KEZ  I  N  G,  See  Naming. 

§ N EH ZL N G TV O R T ,  an  H e r b  fo 
called  from  its  faculty  of  canting 
to  Sneefy 

S  N  E  T  ,  (aRiong  Hunters)  the 
Par  of  all  forts  of  Deer. 

To  SMITE  or  SMITH*  (in  FA* 
corny)  is  when  a  Dawk-  wipes  her 
Beak  or  Bill  after  Red  mg, 

SNOW  APPLE  5  a  Fruit  that 
grows  in  Ejfsx;  Che  Free  being  an 
tx  raorctiq-iry  coafhnt  Bearer. 

SOAP  is  dfisingui-ftied  into  fach 
as  are  hard,  \vh:ch  th.fc  of  lndiat 
Ethice,  MarfiilUs,  Cifiik ,  Naples  9 
uad  Lon  ion  are  v  a  nt  1  loft  Soap,  (udi 
a>  are  the  common  Snap,  16  called, 
and  black  Soap.  Now  the  Indt&n 
lore  is  made  of  a  Lixivium  or  Lys  of 
Pot-Jhes,  fo  ftronf  that  an  Egg  may 
Uim  nil  icon,  or  whuh  the  S  >ap- 
boikrs  tike  twenty  pound.  ,  and 
two  of  Goat  or  Sheeps  Fit  or  Til* 
hw9  boil  all  :->gctiier  for  aa  hour, 
or  lo  long  tiil  it  come  to  a  due 
conldiency  ,*  then  .  they  ifraia  it 
while  h  >c  through  %  Lxne.u  Cloth 
into  a  brood  earthen  or  pewter- 
VtfleJ,  and  being  cold,  cut  it  one 
in  form  of  Brick*,  fyc.  For  the 
white  hard  Soap  m  l>Uple s  they  boil 
to  a  conftftency,  fifteen  pounds  of 
the  fame  Lixivium,  ;aad  two  of 
Dyers  Suet  ;  them  form  it  into 
-Bricks,  and  dry  diern  ;  the  ocher 
{•aid  Soap,  is  made  m  the  fame 


they  are  all 
and  bear  Flow- 


manner,  only  they  differ  m  the  pro'* 
■portion  of  the  Ingredients  and  time 
jot  bailing* 

Q.  <i  q  *  ‘  a» 
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As  for  the  common  Soap  apore* 
fald,  *tis  made  t^us ;  fake  OA '{  or 
Beech-afhes,  or  rather  Pot-nfhes  three 
parts.  Quick-lime  one  ;  moiften  the 
Vot-tfhes  a  little,  ami  mixthef^H* 
lime  wi  h  them,  Layer  upon  Layer, 
or  rather  cover  the  Quiclrlime  ovei 
with  them;  which  leave  fo  I'oD'gio 
a  large  Far,  till  the  lime  falls  a* 
funder,  snd  they  mix  together,  cea- 
ling  to  make  a  noife:  Afterwards 
put  on  more  Water,  that  the  M-fi 
may  brcirac  moifter;  then  with  a 
fufficient  quanti'y  of  boiling  Wa¬ 
ter  more,  extrad  the  fiery  LixiN- 
cds  Lye ,  commonly  called  by  the 
Workmen,  the  Magiftral  or  Capital 
Lye  ;  which  is  fo  ftrong,  that  an 
Egg  will  fwitn  therein :  This  is  t: 
be  drawn  off,  and  of  the  fame  Mix¬ 
ture,  make  another  lye,  not  quite 
fo  Orong.with  bailing  Water  ;  wt  h 
that,  mix  your  Oil9  Lard,  Fat,  _  or 
Tallow*  which  boil  over  a  foft  Fire, 
fill  they  grow  white  ;  that  done, 
add  of  the  Capital  Lye  in  triple  pro- 
p  rrion  to  the  Oil,  Lard,  Fat,  cr 
Tallow  ,  and  continue  Riling  til 
they  are  coagulated,  and  all  com¬ 
pared  in  o  one  B.dy:  Then  make 
tryal  of  it  by  the  Longue  ;  if  the 
tafte  be  fweet,  ycu  mull:  add  ti  re 
of  the  Capital  Lje  ;  if  being,  it  is 
to  be  boiled  till  h  has  fwallowed 
&jp  the  Oil  ,*  but  if  more  than  i  r- 
d inary  pungent,  more  Oil  fhould 
be  put  in  lealureiy  and  at  di  fac¬ 
tion  ;  laftiy,  boil  it  eiii  it  begins  to 
reap  and  run  dear  or  trrin  parens 
from  the  Ladle,  and  continue  the 
boiling  for  the  fpace  of'  three 

hours. 

As  for  th't  known  by  the  name 
cf  perfumed  Soap;  take  while  Van- 
tian  Soap  one  pound,  impalpable 
Powder  of  Orrice  root  four  ounces, 
three  ounces  of  white  Starch  ,in 
powder,  Mtgift.ery,  or  the  Marcha- 
fte9  and  Spermd  ceti ,  of  each  out 
ounce,  Sait  of  Tartar  an  ounce  and 
an  half;  ht  thefe  be  all  mixed  to* 
getfter,  by  beating  them  well  in 
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a  Stone-Mortar  with  a  wooden 
Peftle,  adding  damask  Rofe  -  water 
impregnated  with  Murk,  a  fufficient 
quantity,  and  at  the  end  ,  Oil  of 
rhodium,  Od  cf  fweet  Marj  ram , 
or  each  an  ounce  and  aa  half,  Musl^ 
3nd  C  vet  of  each  two  fcruples,  min¬ 
gle  aod  make  up  the  whole  into  Balls, 

Lafi!y3  ter  biack  Soip,  ’t  is  made 
with  ftrong  Lye  as  aforefaid,  and 
Whale  or  Fifh-Oil  ,  commonly 
called  Tra;n-OiJ,  and  is  brought  to 
j.s  due  confulency  by  convenient 
boiling, 

SOAP- ASHES,  are  highly  com¬ 
mended  by  Sir  Hugh  Flu  ,  as  an 
excellent  Manure,  after  the  Soap* 
filers  have  done  with  them,  both 
for  Corn  and-  Grafs.*  They  are 
§°°d  for  co  d  or  four  Lands,  and 
Us  iome  (ay)  effect  jb!  for  Deftroy  • 
ing  ali  forts  of  W.  eds  and  Trum¬ 
pery  whatsoever* 

SOAP-WORT,  ah  Herb  that 
puts  forth  jjynted  Stalks  with 
Leaves  like  Plantain  .*  It  is  of  a 
(enuring  and  e 'earning  Quality,  be¬ 
ing  much  us’d  in  the  Lure  of  the 
Oropfy,  French  Pcx,  Wcunds,  fee. 

To  SOAR,  to  fiv  high,  as  fame 
Birds  do. 

S  O  A  R-A  G  E,  a  Term  io  Falcon * 
ry,  figr  ifying  the  fir  ft  Year  of  a 
Hawk’s  Age. 

SOAR-HAWK,  a  Hawk  fo 
called,  from  the  find  taking  her 
rom  the  Airy,  till  Ihc  has  Mew’d 
or  caff  her  Feathers:  i  hde  a> 
will  as  the  Branches,  are  to  be  care¬ 
fully  raughc,  and  the  Falconer  mu  ft 
tske  them  from  their  ill  cuftom 
of  Carrying  •  which  may  be  dene 
by  ferving  them  with  great  T  ams, 
whereby  the vTl  learn  to  abide  in 
the  Quarry.*  Neither  mult  he  for¬ 
get  to  coy  them  as  much  as  may 
>r,  for  they  w  il  remember  a  kind* 
nefs  cr  injury  better  than  any 
other  Hawk.  When  f'ucb  a  young 
Hawk  is  newly  taker,  and  will  act 
feed,  rub  her  Feet,  with  warm 
Plcfh,  whiffle  to  her*  and  fome- 

tiir.es 
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times  put  the  Flefh  into  her  Beak  j 
if  (he  perfift  not  to  feed,  rub  her 
Feet  with  a  live  Bird,  and  if  at 
the  B  id’s  crying,  The  feizcs  on  hi  nr 
with  her  Feet  ;  ’ti*  a  fign  (he’ll 
feed ;  then  tear  off  the  Skin  and 
Feathers  of  the  Bird’s  Breaft,  and 
put  him  to  her  Beak,  and  (he 
will  eat:  When  fhe  feeds  upon 
your  whiffle*  and  chirps,  hood  her 
with  a  Rufcer-hoodg  and  feed  her 
ia  the  morning  early ;  as  foon  as 
file  has  ended,  give  her  a  Brea¬ 
thing  in  the  day-tim«  ;  and  as  often 
as  (he  is  hooded,  give  her  a  Bit  or 
two;  for  her  Supper,  let  her  have 
an  Hen's  Braini,  &c. 

SOIL,  At!  forts  of  Land  may 
be  reduc’d  to  Tandy,  gravelly,  chal¬ 
ky*  (iony,  rocky,  huzdy,  black- 
Eurth,  Marhi  or  Boggy  and  day' 
Janet,  in  many  Places  feverai  cf 
theie  Jo:ls  are  mingled  together, 
and  they  are  much  better  fa  than 
when  (ingle,  efpecially  where  the 
ho:  god  dry  is  mixt  with  the 
cold  and  mold  •  as  Clay  laid  upon 
Sand  or  Grarei,  or  Sand  upon  Gf ay 
is  the  belt  manure.  And  further, 
*he  nature  of  the  Sol  is  not  only 
be  c  jnfider’d,  but  the  depth  of 
ani  a  lib  what  Sell  j®  under 
rcath-’  For  the  bed  and  ^richefl 
that  is  but  half  a  Foot  or 
a  Foot  deep,  if  R  lyc  upon  a  fhff 
GIsy  or  ha  id  cold  Stone,  is  not 
fertile,  as  a  leaner  Soil  of  great¬ 
er  depth,  or  lying  upon  a  warm 
Lime-Bone,  Sand  or  Gravel,  thro’ 
which  the  Tuperfluous  moifture  may 
defeend,  and  not  Band  upon  the 
Clay  or  Stone  to  chill  the  roots 
or  the  Grafs  or  Corn.  Dus  re* 
gaud  is  like  wife  to  be  had  touche 
Climate;  for  even  in  E^ghnd9  cold 
nuoiff  Clays  much  more  if  List - 
ful  in  the  South  thasn  in  the  tf.nk  : 
Belidcs,  we  are  aifo  to  confider  the 
natural  produce  of  the  Land,  as 
to  Weeds  and  Grafs,  and  when 
plough’d  what  Corn  agrees  belt 
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'with  it,  and  what  effe& Ploughing 
has  upon  it :  For  general  Rules, 
take  thefe,  i.  AO  Land  chat  moul¬ 
ders  to  du ft  with  Froft,  with  all 
Torts  of  warm  Lands,  buck  Mould, 
yellow  (  lays,  if  not  too  fpewy 
and  web,  and  that  turn  bLck  al¬ 
ter  Rain  are  good  for  Corn.  2. 
Land  tha t  bring*  forth  large  Trees 
and  Wceis,  Black  thorn,  Thi  lies, 
rank  Grafs,  CSV,  generally  proves 
fruitful.  3.  Strawberries,  Betony, 
Thyme,  £5V.  give  indication  to 
Wood,  and  Camomile  to  a  Mould 
difpofed  for  Corn.  4.  All  Land 
that  binds  after  Froti  and  Rain, 
that  turns  whit3,  and  is  full  of 
Worms,  that  is  extremely  moift> 
that  bean  Holly,  Yew,  Box,  B.opm# 
Heath,  Mels,  $c.  is  of  a  cUd  Tem¬ 
perature.  5.  Black,  duo,  or  yel¬ 
low  Sand,  and  hot  ftony  Gravel, 
are  for  the  moft  part  v^ry  unfruit¬ 
ful. 

SOIL  for  'fimbir-Trees.  Moil 
Timber >Trces  pretfper  well  in  any 
Land  which  will  produce  Corn  or 
&)*,  if  not  exedfive  Stony ;  ia 
which,  nevcithdds, 'there  are  fame 
Trees  delight;  or  altogether  Llay, 
which  few  or  no  Frees  do  natu* 
r«ily  affecl,  yet  the  Qjk  profp-rs 
in  it ;  and  inch  Oak  is  prtdeiCd  for 
us  To  ugh  nds  by  many  Workmen. 
But  of  all  Soils,  the  Cow  Pillar e 
certainty  exceeds  tor  the  planting  of 
Wood.  Yet  divers  Heath v  Grounds, 
and  as  barren  Hi. Is  as  any  la  Bn- 
ghndi  do  cow  bear,  or  lately  hive 
bora  ,  Wmds  ,  Groves  ,  e.  C?pJes-9 
which  yield  more  profit  to  the 
Owners  than  their  bell  Wheat  - 
'Lands ,  as  the  Brabavt^Nmicjits 
a cd  tome  home  Plantations  tehifitf. 
By  this  Induilry,  a  few  Acorns  have 
Peopled  the  Neighbouring  Grtmaj 
wi ch  y*.uog  Stocks  and  Trees*  end 
the  rctiJue  have,  become  dtdigh  * 
fill  and  profitable  Groves  a.td  Copies. 
Wc  fee  daily,  that  coat  To  Lariat 
bear  thcie  Stocks,  v^.  G&fcs9  Walnut 
Q_q  q  3  C&tfmud 
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Cbefvuts$  Vines,  Fir,  Afo  WHJ-Peir  J  remov’d  from  the  company  of  a] 
Crabs;  and  feme  of  them,  as  che j  forts  of  Birds.  The  Female  is  ve 
Fear,  Fir,  or  Fine ,  ftrike  their  j,  ry  jealous  both  of  her  Eggs  an< 
Roots  through  the  hardeft  Rocks  j  of  her  yoaog  Ones ;  and  makes  hei 
and  Stones.  There  are  others  that  Neft  in  Holes,  or  for  the  mof 
will  grow  in  any  moderate.  Soil, i  part  in  old  Banks ,  or in  the  hole 
efpeciilly  if  committed  to  it  in; of  old  hollow  Trees,  building  ii 
Seed*  which  Allies  them  to  the  1  with  any  Materials  that  lie  nexi 
Ground.  They  are  much  afTifiedliher  Habitation,  tor  fhe  is  a  veq 
hy  ftirring  the  Gromid  about  them  idle  Bird^  and  now  and  then  doci 
for  a  few  years.  A  ftrong  Plough  not  lay  Together  Scuff  enough  tc 
a  Winter  Mellowing,  aid  a  Sum-  keep  her  young  "warm  .*  She  Breeds 
mers  Heat;  or  a  flight  affi  fiance  of  I  thrice  a  Year,  ia  April ,  May,znd 


JLimt9  Loam,  Sand,  or  rotten  Camp  ft, 
difereefly  mixt,  perform  wonders 
even  ia  the  moft  enria  oral  Soil. 
In  fuch  places  where  Woods  have 
formerly  grown,  the  old  Roots  and 
Stumps  are  to  be  dug  up,  tor  they 
four  and  poifbn  the  Ground.  The 
Soil  it  feSf  does  frequently  point 
bed  to  the  particular  Speciei^tjio9 
fome  are  for  all  places  alike  :  But 
to  try  which  is  molt  agreeable, 
few  your  Seeds  prom ifcuoi  fly,  and 
you  will  know  by  the  thriving  of 
them 


June,  and  has  her  Young  at  m 
certainty:  Of  thefe,  if  you  wouid 
bring  up  any,  chufe  the  faireft  and 
biggeft  of  the  Nell,  and  let  them 
be  pi eftrty  well  cover’d  with  Fea¬ 
thers  before  they  are  taken  out  : 
or  they  are  not  given  to  be  Pul¬ 
len,  unlds  you  P  t  them  alone  fo 
long  till  they  be,  juft  ready  to  fly  < 
If,  they  Will  not  open  their 
Bids,  do  you  opto  them,  and  give 
them  the  quantity  of  two  gray 


Pt.a(c, 


at  three  or  Pour  times, 
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HoiPe>Di* 


it 


feafe,  See  S  dander. 

SOLE  of  a  tii  rf 'e  5  is  as 
were  a  Plate  of  Horn,  which  en- 
eompaffmg  the  Fkfh,  covers  the 
whole  bottom  of  the  Foot ;  the 
Soles  fhould  be  thick  and  ftroog, 
and  tfie  whole  lower  part  of  tl;e 
Foot  where  the  Shoe  is,  placed 
hollow  ;  when  a  Shoe  is  right 
Per,  it  Ihould  not  at  all  reft,  upon 
the  Sole,  and  but  very  fddo-n  t.iUui 
it,  A  Crowned  Soh,  h  when  tn.e 
Foot  is  Raped  like  i he  back -part 
tf  an  Ofttrfhell,  and  the  Jwde 
higher  than  the  Hoof,  Po  that  the 
whole  Fool  is  quite  i Hi  d  up  on  the 
lower  part. 

S,0  L  i  T  A  R  Y'Spirrw,  a  Bit d 


naturally  given  to  Melancholy,  li¬ 


ving  lone  Pome  and  bv- places  j  from 
whence  at  fir  ft  it  had  it’s  Name: 
Their  chief  abode  is  by  old  de- 

far , 


you’ll  quickly  perceive  them  to  cat 
!or  themfeives  :  You  may  lay  13 
cheir  Pan  or  Trough  Pome  Sheeps 
acart  and  Egg,  f tich  as  you  feed 
young  8;?ds  withal;  but  tho’ they 
eed  th;  mfelv.es,  put  two  or  three 
ueces  m.o  their  Mouths,  till  yoq 
rCtCcivc  them  to  eat  enough  to 
facisHe  them  el vm.  Confine  them 
po  a  Cage,  as  Pool  as  ever®  they 
arc  forward  (o  cat  off  the  Seek, 
sad  put  Pome  fine  dry  Mofs'in  the 
bottom  of  it,  keeping  diem  as 
clean  and  z%  neat  3 .  roflibfy  yon 


‘Wi!e  they’ll  grow 


larne 


>0  Cat  you 


feeding 


cav’d  and  itamswbitcd  place*. 


C  ej  v  1  ^  G 

and  dye  (uddcnl* 
are  tu  keep  Sand  in  the  bo  rom  M 
die  Cage  m  Summer,  as  you  (houH 
M o;s  and  HiV  in  Winter 
them  with  Sheeps- heart  and 
ok  need  imall ,  ado  now  and  then 
with  Pafte,  and  if  you  plcafe  a 
intie  Wood-Lani'sMcat,  See  Faftt. 
&c« 

SOLOMON’S  SEAL  ,  an  Herb 


Lgg 


she  Leaves  cf  which  grow 


cue  a* 
hove 
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bove  another  like  the  rounds  of 
Tome  Ladders  5  whence  ’tis  alfo  call’d 
Suit  Cceli,  and  Jicob\  Ladder : 
It  Teals  up  the  Lips  of  green 
Wounds,  binds  Ruptures,  and  flops 
Fluses. 

.  SOMERSETSHIRE,  a  large  ma¬ 
ritime  Gounry  in  the  Weft  of£;~ 
gland,  fo  calef  from  Smsrton ,  for¬ 
merly  the  chief  place  thereof,  but 
now  a  fmaii  Market-Town  of  little 
or  no  credit,  ’Tis  bounded  oa  the 
Eaft  by  Wih  (hire,  on  the  Weft  by 
Devonshire  and  the  Se perns  Mouth 
Northward  by  Gloceftcrskire9  and 
Southward  by  Dorjetskire  and  De- 
vmskie*,  reaching  about  $0  Miles 
in  Length  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  and 
ia  Breadth,  from  North  to  South, 
40:  In  which  compafs  of  Ground, 
it  contains  1*75000  Acres,  and  a* 
bout  yoooo  Houfes ;  the  whole  be¬ 
ing  divided  into  42  Hundred*  ; 
wherein  are  385  Pan  flies,  and  35 
Market -Towns,  Teveo  of  which  arc 
privileged,  to  fend  Members  to  Par 
Lament.  ■  -  --«■  The  Soil  here  is 

very  Fruitful,  and  the  Country 
pleafant  in  Summer,  bit  the  Roa 
very  dee.pin  Winter.  Menlip’Hiis 
near  Wiltshire,  are  note]  for  the  r 
rich  Lead  -  Mines ,  ars  is  Sc.  Vin¬ 
cents  Rock  near  Briftol ,  for  it 
great  plenty  of  Diamonds,  equal  to 
thofe  of  India  iu  their  Luftre,  but 
not  io  Hardncfs. 

SOOT,  is  a  very  good  Manure 
for  Corn  and  Graft,  eiptcially  what 
grows  on  cold  Clays  or  Grounds 
much  over-rua  with  Mofs  j  but  iea- 
Coal  Soot  is  by  far  the  belt  .• 
Forty  Bufhels  are  generally  allow’d 
for  an  Acre,  but  home  Lands  re¬ 
quire  more ;  It  produces  a  hoe 
fweet  Grafs,  and  kills  Weeds,  GY* 

SO  RE  (among  Hunters)  a  unit 
Deer  from  four  Years  old, 

SORE-EYES,  a  Difeafe  inci¬ 
dent  to  Poultry,  as  well  as  other 
Creatures,  wherein  fris  called  by 
different  Names ;  For  the  Cure, 
take  a  Leaf  or  two  of  Grou&d- 
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j  Ivy,  snd  chew  it  well  io  your 
Mouth  then  Tack  out  the  juice, 
and  fpit  it  into  the  Eyes,  which 
will  certainly  heal  them  •  1 

lame  Receipt  may  ferve  for  this 
Diftemper  in  Dogs ;  and  for  Horles, 
See  Eye  of  a  H  rfe, 

SORES,  Watery  in  the  Legs, 
See  Watery  Sores, 

SORING,  the  Footing  0  fa  Hare 
in  open  Field,  for  then  the  Hunts¬ 
men  fay,  She  Sores, 

SQRRANCES,  (among Fi triers) 
are  taken  two  manner  of  ways  ; 
either  for  aa  Evil  State  and  ciift 
pofithn  of  an  Horle’s  Bodv,  which 
is  to  be  difeerned  either  by  the 
ffeape,  number,  quality,  or  fight  of 
che  Member  ijftarfeded  and  difea- 
fed  Or  elfe  it  is  any  loo  .-’fling 
and  divifion  of  the  Continuity  of 
the  Parts,  which  as  it  may  change 
diverfl/,  fo  it  has  different  Names 
accordingly  •  for  ir  fueh  a  divifion 
or  loofeirig  be  in  a  bone,  then 
it  is  called  a  Fr  allure  ;  if  in  any 
flefiiy  parr,  a  IfVnW,  or  Vicer  ;  if 
ia  the  Veins,  a  Rupture  •  if  in  the 
Sinews,  a  Cmvitlfon,  or  Cramp; 
and  in  the  Skia  ,  an  ExcorU- 
t'.on, 

SORREL,  a  cooling  Herb, 
of  which  there  are  jjfcveral  forts; 
but  the  largeft  is  beft  for  the 
Garden,  and  lervei  for  many  ufi  s 
in  the  Kitchen,  being  railed  ealily 
enough  from  Plants,  which  fhoulej 
not  be  let  coo  near,  as  being  apt 
to  grow  large  and  ipread  abroad.- 
The  ufuai  way  of  propagating  it, 
is  by  Seed,  which  is  fault,  and  of 
a  I  riangular  fleck  Equre  ;  ihirp- 
pointed  at  the  end,  and  of  a  ciark 
Cinnamon-Colour  It  may  be  Town 
(of  whatever  fort  it  b  j  in  March, 
Apt  if  May,  Jme,  JW;,  and  Augufi, 
and  the  begihn  1  g  of  September, 
provided  ufficienc  Lime  be  -ho 
wed  it  to  grow  big  enough  to  re 
flit  the  rigour  ortho  Wooer;  a.  a 
’tis  either  low’d  Th  open  Groubc 
or  elfe  in  flraighs  Raws,  or  F 
Q^q  q  4  row 


sou 


sow 


rows,  ?n  Beds  or  Borders!;  its  all 
which  Cafes  it  mult  be  fcittcr’d 
VCD  ’hie*?,  becaufc  rruny  of  its 
Playu  per :  fh  .*  The  Grounl  it  re¬ 
quires  fh  mid  be  naturally  goon,  or 
weB  irnprov  d  with  Dan/,  :  It 
ssuif*  be  kept  clean  from  VVeed  y 
watered,  aoLonce  a  Year  covered 
.?  iitcie  Mould,  after  *cis  fir  ft 


cue  idoyvn  to  the  Ground.-  fh; 


Mould  ferves  to  give  it  new  vigour; 
and  ti'e  Seafon  moll  oroper  for  ap¬ 
plying  it  is  io  the  ho!  Months  of  the 
.Year. 

Its  Seed  is  gathered  in  by 
which  his  propagated,  tho"  tnat  cal 
led  Round  Sort  el,  from  the  round - 
nefs  oi  its  Leaves,  (thofe  or  the 
other  fore  being  lharp-pointedj  is 
multiplied  by  running  Branches 


that  takt  R,  »oc  in  the  E ar ch  ,  as 


they  run  ov  i  it,  which  being  U 


ken  oil  and  t ra ri (plan ted ,  produce 
thick  Tufts,  and  thefe  alfp4  o  her 
Runners,  and  io  on.  The  tender 
Leaves  of  this  fort  are  fumecimes 
mixed  with  Sallrt-Furnitures  j  but 
his  ordinary  ufed  in  Bouillons  or 
thin  Broth,  Sorrel  ia  a  Salles  , 
fhould  be  mixt  with  other  Herbs, 
among  which*  let  there  he  Lettice 


that  is  mod 


which  Is  hot  •  i 


and  Hue,  or  Aunt, 
ought  to  be  us’d 


only  in  hot  Seafots,  by  Young, 
Cholerick  and  S  *ngume  Perfons,  and 
alfo  in  hot  Dillon  pers. 

SORR.EL-LQLOUR,  Sec  Colours 
of  a  Ihrjs9 

SO  R  T  of  Balances,  (  among 
Traders)  isfou?  Dozen  in  Number. 

SOUND  or  SOUNDER,  a  Term 
us’d  by  ForH'Lrs,  lor  a  a  Herd  or 
Company  of  Swmr. 

S  O  11  il  L  A  N  p  3,  the  heft  way 
to  fweeten.  them,  is  to  chalk  cheat 
well  while  they  have  Grafs  :  Let 
them  lye  io  lor  one  Year  or 
more,  and  then  ploughing  them 
up,  give  them  a  good  dry  Sum 

r .  i  i  .  •  • _  r  ^  n  i . ;  II  - 


mer  fallowing,  whica  wil!  kill  t  ie 


-Quicch,  Sorrel,  Man  and  ocher  f 
Iiumpcry,  aud  mallow  them  the  j 


bn  ft  of  any  thing.  In  OccfordJlir^i 
the  Husbandmen  give  their  four 
1  Land  a  Tilth,  according  to  its 
J  State  or  Condition  .*  If  it  yield  a 
greet  deal  of  Grafs,  they  tallow 
it  when  the  Sun  is  pretty  high, 
which  is  called  s  Scalding-fallow 9 
that  kills  the  Grafs-roots  ,  and 
makes  the  Land  fine  If  Yis  light, 
and  bears  but  little  Grals,  they 
plough  it  early  in  the  Year,  and 
then  feme  fpinay  Grafs  comes  up 
that  will  keep  it  from  Scalding 
in  Summer  ;  for  if  it  be  fuffer’d 
to  fcorch  when  light,; hey  reckon  all 
they  can  du  will  not  procure  a 
Crop. 

SOUTHERN-WOOD,  an  ever¬ 
green  Planr,  which  by  Hcrbaiifts 
i*  difLnguilh’d  into  Male  and  Fe¬ 
male  j  and  being  drank  in  Wit»e 
is  accounted  a  good  Antidote  a- 
gainft  Poifon  .*  JTis  alfo  !afd  or 
this  Herb,  that  no  Vermin  will 
come  mar  the  Place  where  ic. 
grows. 

SOW,  a  female  Swine  ,*  alfo  a 
kind  of  Infect ;  alio  a  great  Lump 
of  melted  iron  or  Lead  .*  As  tor 
fuck  Sows  as  you  would  have 
breed  *  the  Left  rune  for  Covering 
ss  February ;  and  to  make  them 


Brim 


or  uke  Boar,  give  thurn 


Barley  foi\  Mr  a  Sow  goiag  a- 
gain  to  Boar  w  11  not  fuf  cr  him 
to  cover  her,  nil  her  Lais  hang 
'downward :  Whea  she  is  wuta 
Pig  let  her  not  eat  too  many  Acorns , 
oeuhbr  Lt  the  Hoar  come  dcil  her, 
but  every  Sow  have  a  particular  5iy 
for  her  feif  j  and  kt  ner  not  go  a- 
b: Odd  for  nine  or  ten  Days  after  he/ 
Farrowing :  Keep  Che  Sty  clean  \  tor 
tho’  incur  feeding  be  filmy,  yet  they 
covet  to  iie  cry  and  clean  in  atyes. 
They  bring  forth  twice  a  Year,  at 
every  ten  vVecks  end,  and  twelve, 
fourteen  and  fixceeo  are  common  >• 
look  how  many  Teats  a  Sow  has 
fj  many  of  the  bdi  Pigs  preferve 
ani  let  her  brmg  them  up.  Sec 


S  D,r  J  j*  f* 
O  '  i- U  *  a 


sow 


sow 

SOW-BACKS,  (among  Farriers’) 
are  Horfes  chat  have  ftraight  Ribs 
bat  good  Backs ;  and  tho’  their 
Croups  are  not  fo  beautiful,  being 
for  the  moft  part  pointed,  yet  to 
fupply  that  Defeat  they  have  admi¬ 
rable  Reins 

SOW*BREAD,  (  is  Latin  t  Cyclu 
mi/ium  )  aa  Herb  that  Swine  take 
great  delight  to  feed  on,  whence 
it’s  Name  is  deriv’d,  it  appears 
wnhout  Leaf,  oa  final!  naked 
S.alks,  the  Flowers  coming  up  fol¬ 
ded  10  the  Leaves,  and  turning  up 
their  Leaves  that  are  but  five,  fome 
of  a  bright  fhiaing  reddilh  Purple 
the  Vernal  one;  another  that 
Flowers  in  th^  spring,  is  a  pale 
Purple  .*  There  ate  also  white 
Vernal  ones  fin  and  the  fluid! 
Purple  CycUmine,  befides  a  not  he. 
larger,  of  a  reddifk  Puri  :I$  ,  but 
the  moft,  are  tbofe  that  begin  to 
flower  io  Auguft9  and  fo  contain? 
to  September ,  and  (ome  to  OlLber, 
i.  The  joy  leave  d  one,  o {  Autumn t 
or  the  paler  Purp'e.  2.  The  oar 
row- leaved  $oTD-breait  one  Purple, 
black,  another  while.  3.  The  Dou» 
ble  Purple, with  about  a  dozen  Leaves 
in  a  Flower,  &c. 

The  Spring  Cychmines  are  pre¬ 
ferable  before  the  red  ,  but  the 
double  mo, ft  of  all,  and  hardeft  to 
be  got  They  feldom  encreafe  by 
Roots,  and  are  therefore  raifed  by 
Secds^ihe  Head  or  Vcffel  that  con¬ 
tains  them,a  ter  theF.owers  arc  prft, 
lb  rinks  goad,  winding  the  Stalk  in 
a  Scroll  about  it,  and  lyes  on  the 
Ground  hid  under  the  Leaves,  where 
11  .gfows  great  and  round,  contain¬ 
ing  feme  final!  Seeds  ,  which  as 
louo  as  ripe  are  to  be  fowa  la 
Puts  or  Boxes  in  good  light  Earth, 
md  coveted  near  a  Finger  thick 
When  they  are  fpruhg  up,  and  the 
mail  Leaves  dried  down  y  fume 
note  of  the  fame  Earth  is  to  be 
>ut  11  pan  teem,  and  after  the  le- 
:ond  Year  they  mult  be  removed 
.boat  nine  incnei  a  funder,  where 


sow 

they  may  ftand  and  bear  Flowers, 
and  probably  may  yield  fomc  va¬ 
riety. 

SOWING  of  Cow9  It  is  moft 
advifeable  for  the  Husbandman  to 
get  Seed  from  a  worfe  Soil  than 
his  own,  if  he  can;  if  not  ftis 
better  to  Slave  it  from  good  Land, 
then  not  to  have  change.*  For 
all  Seed  degenerates  it  long  fowa 
upon  any  Laods  but  moft  upon  bad 
Ground.  The  bringing  of  Seed 
from  the  North-Countries  to  the 
South  is  much  the  greareft  Im. 
provemenr,  aad  ihe  farther  North¬ 
ward,  the  more  will  be  the  advan¬ 
tage  Variety  of  Seed  is  iikewife 
)ear.ficial  to  Lmd  b'.caule  every 
bit  oi  Grain  dra^s  from  the  Earth 
only  its  proper  juice  I  unable  to 
ts  own  Nourishment ;  fo  that  the 
lowing  of  the  iarne  Grain  often 
exhaufts  und  weakens  the  Ground 
by  ftiil  attrafting  the  lams  kind 
ft  Juice  one  Crop  after  another. 
Great  regard  oaght  alfo  to  be 
had  to  the  Weather  aod  the  tem¬ 
per  of  rhe  Land  you  would  low, 
with  the  iort  ot  Seed  you  intend 
co  ufc.  Dry  Land  may  be  rown 
m  wetter  Weather  than  mpift,  e- 
fj-ecially  if  ife  Seed  will  bear 
to  t  ,*  As  if  you  delign  to  Sow 
Rye  or  Wheat,  the  first  of  which 
•S  eds  cannot  be  (ow’d  coo  dry, 
oor  the  other  too  wjcc'j  the  Rye 
therefore  lliould  he  couamced  co 
dry  Ground  iu  dry  Weather,  and 
the  Wheat  in  md  It  .*  But  ad  Sum¬ 
mer-corn  does  best  in  a  dry  time 
except  black  Oats*  which  require 
more  moisture. 

SOWING  of  Seed  :  The 
fureft  method  of  uuag  Soil  or 
tiuug  to  the  belt  advantage;  and 
to  have  Seeds  profper,  that  they 
may  come  up  moft  even,  and  oe 
.til  burled  at  one  certain  Depth,  is 
enus  .*  Firft  rake  ryour  Bed  even, 
tnen  ihiow  00  a  pare  of  your 
Mixture  oi  Earth  nod  Dang,  r*~ 
kia^  it  likewise  very  even  and 

level 


; 


/ 
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level,  €a  which  fow  your  Seeds, 
as  Omons9  Leeks,  Lattice,  &c.  af¬ 
ter  ward-J  with  a  wide  Siere?  fift 
on  the  Earth  mingled  with  Dang, 
about  a.  quarter  of  an  Inch  thick, 
or  a  little  more,,  ani  you  will 
17 ot  fail  ff  a  fruitful  Crop, 
SPADE,  a  geMed  BeaH  ; 
slfo  3  Deer  of  three  Years, 

SPADE  or  SPi  ITER,  (  among 
Husbandmen  )  a  Tori  to  dig  the 
Ground  whh  .•  The  ordinary  one 


B  JD 


ifrOffiade  fcreril  ways,  but  that 


which  is  ligkteft  and  rhinneft  wrought 
is  the  heft  ,  provided  it  do  not 
want  its  due  ftrength ,  and  the 
cleaner  they  are  kept  the  better 
they  wo  k,  -In  Hattfor ajhire  ,  a 
particular  fort  of  Spade,  with  fharp 
edges,  (  as  in  Figure  i  )  is  made 
ofe  of  to  very  good  purpofe,  for 
cutting  Ant -  hills  ,  Mole  -  alls  , 

ere. 


In  the  M  us  band  men  have 

one  ot  the  b eft  fort  of  Spades , 
ro  dig  lurd  lumpy  Clays  with  , 
but  too  imali  for  IP  h:  Garden- 
mould  .*  The  Shape  of  it.  is  re¬ 
presented  at  B ;  i he  broad  parr 
being  all  Iron,  and  the  Handle  go¬ 
ing  into  a  Socket  at  C  ;  where 
is  a  piece  of  Iron,  to  fet  the  La- 


fn  the  F  ni  in  Lincolnshire t  anoJ 
thcr  lore  of  a  Spade  (  marked  D 
m  the  Figure  above  )  is  emp’oy’d, 
uhe  edges  whereof  are  as  fharp 
jas  a  bnife,  which  makes  it  esfy 
|to  cut  the  Root*  of  Flag  and  o- 
ther  Weeds,  Some  of  thefe  Spades 
have  one  fide  turn’d  up  like  rhe 
Break-plough,  by  which  means  an 
cxa£f  f  urf  may  fce  cut,  with  once 
ijobbiDg  it  into  the  Ground  f;  fo 
that  a  bugles  Perfon  ,  with  (uch  a 
Spade,  in  a  fenny  foft  Soil,  will 
rid  as  much  in  a  Day ,  as  two 
bleu  with  a  common  one  ;  and  ia» 
deed,  this  Lincclrfhire  Spade  is  very 
u'ciul  in  ary  Lands  that  are  free 
font  S  ones. 

There  is  alfo  a  Tool  call’d  a 
Cutting  Spade  us’d  for  the  cutting 
o'  Hay-reeks  and  Com-Mows,  for 
o  her  ion?,  Seelrencbing-Spade  and 

‘Tin jiing-  Spade. 

oPADIERSj  Labourers  that 
dig  in  the  Mines  in  Cornwall, 

Sr  AID  or  SPAY  AD,  a  term  ap- 
plykl  by  Hunters  to  a  red  Male- 
D.  er  that  is  three  Years  old, 

S  P  A  I  N  and  Portugal,  are  di¬ 
vided  into  twenty  Kingdoms  and 
Provinces,  and  are  above  thrice  as 
oig  as  En^Und  :  The  Capital  Town 
is  Madrid  ;  but  the  chief  for  Trade 
are.  Bilbos,  Cadi Lisbon ,  G&Mieia„ 


bourse's  Foot  on,  which  may  be 


Barcelona,  Malaga  and  Szvil  ;  ths 


mov’d  on  either  hie,  iccording  to 
the  Foot  he  is  difpos’d  to  ufe  id  the 
Ail  of  Digging, 


Products  of  thefe  Countries  are, 
Wine,  Wool l,  Madera-bugar  ,  Oils s 
Almonds,  Anchovies ,  Anis-feed ,  Figs^ 
Raiftns,  Barberries,  Oranges ,  Lem* 
wont}  Saffron,  Soap ,  Iren ,  Album , 
Wbi  U-h/lat  blc.  Liquor  if}),  SlumacF 

Cvr\ 
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Cork,  Wo&dt  Rice ,  Silk,  2nd  Limbs 
$ kins. 

SPAN,  «  Meafere  from  the 
Thumb’s  end  to  the  top  of  th< 
litdc  F!nger3containing  three  Hands- 
breadth  or  9  Inches. 

SPANIEL,  a  kind  of  Do t  .* 
Of  thefie  their  are  two  forts  which 
ferve  necefiarii}  for  Fowling  ;  the 
firft  finds  the  Game  by  Land,  and 
the  oner  on  the  Water  .*  Th 
Termer  play  their  parts  either  by 
fwiftnefs  of  Foot ,  or  by  often 
queuing  to  fearch  out  and  to  fpriog 
the  Bird  for  farther  hope  of  Re¬ 
ward,  or  cife  by  fame  ferret  fign 
an'd  privy  Token  ,  difeover  the 
place  where  they  fall.  The  firfi 
kind  of  fuch  Hrvc  the  Hawk;  the 
fecond  the  Train,  or  Net.  Now 
for  the  firft  forr,  they  have  no  pe¬ 
culiar  Names  affiga’c!  them,  except 
that  they  are  named  after  the  Birds 
which  by  Natural  appointment  they 
are  allotted  to  tike,  for  which  con 
Uderatkn  force  are  termed  Dogs 
f .  r  the  Falcon,  the  Pas  if  am,  the 
Partridge,  Yet  they  are  called 
-by  one  General  Name,  vi>.  Spani 
els,  as  if  they  QrigiualJy  came  from 
Sptin. 

The  other  fort  of  S panic] t,  (  whole 
fcrvice  is  required  in  Fowling  on 
the  Water,  parly  through  Natural 
Inebriation,  ami  partly  by  diligent 
Teaching)  is  properly  call’d  a  Wi- 
ur^pxtiiti,  becaufe.  he  has  ukai 
recou  fe  to  the  Water,  where  all 
his. Gaaie  lies,  namely,  Wafer-fowl, 
which  are  taken  by  their  help  iu 
their  Kind:  This  fize  isfomewhat 
bigger,  and  of  a  mealurabk  great- 
nds,  having  long, rough  and  curled 
Hair,  which  mull  be  cl  p£  in  dm 
ieaiop.;  for  by  abating  That  luper- 
fiu'ty  ,  they  become  light  and 
Tvstt,  and  are  Ids  hinder’d  in  i'wim- 
j  nijng. 

SPANISH  BROOM,  is  a  Plant 
hoc  much  unlike  the  yellow  J jjl>- 
mine  :  only  the  Fiuwer:  arc  larger: 
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It  Rowers  in  Mxy,  and  is  encreas’d 
by  Seeds  or  Suckers. 

SPAN  I  S  FI  S  iififie  or 
nen9  cue  of  our  chiefdl  Roots, 
multiplied  by  Seed,  and  admirable 
good  boiled,  both  for  the  pleasure 
of  the  Talle  sni  health  of  the  Bo¬ 
dy  :  *Tis  (own  in  March,  very  thin 
whether  in  Be  is  or  Borders, or  cife 
it  mull  be  tninned  afterwards,  than 
its  Roc cs  may  grow  the  bigger, 
it  runs  up  to  Seed  in  June  and 
futy,  and  is  gathered  as  foon  as 
ripe.  The  common  S ■tiffs  is  ano¬ 
ther  fore  of  Rocr,  cultivated  after 
the  lame  manner  as  this  is,  but 
not  altogether  f»  good  :  Bo  h  forts 
require  watering  in  dr*/  Weather, 
and  to  be  well  Weeded,  especially 
to  be  put  into  goal  Earth,  dtiely 
orepar’d,  of  at  kail  -two.  full  Foot 
deep, 

SPAR  AGR  ASS.  See  Afpara. 

git*. 

SPARING,  is  a  Term  in 

Gd-figbu vg,  and  ligrriiws  to  fight 
a  Cock  With  aiCthcr  to  breath 
him  ;  ia  which  Fight  they  put 
Hot  is  on  their  Spurs  y  cha:  th  y 
may  00c  hurt  one  ano. her  :  Arid 
to  (pare  the  Cock  in  general  ,  im¬ 
ports  to  bVeath  him  ,  to  embolden 
mm  to  Fighrs  which  i«  by  riling 
and  finking  with  the  HeTi  ;  Fight¬ 
ing  with  Wiogi  and  Feet, 

SPAR  R  xj  Wf  a  vyej.1  known 
frnall  Bird. 

SPARROW-HAWK,  a  kind  of 
(bon- winged  ttawk.  1  here  are  fe- 
vcral  Km  of  thsfc  Birds',  -whofe 
Plumes  are  different,  (o.oe  bring 
[mail- Plumed  and  black  £f treks  ; 
^others  of  a  larger  Feather  ;  fume 
Plumed  uke  the  ^11/  i  fome  browu 
or  canvas- mail,  aod  others  have 
jelt  thirc  ea  Feamers  m  their  Train, 
fac.  She  is  iddesd  in  general  m 
her  Kind,  a>id  fo  tTr  as  her  ftrcngeh 
wiii  give  her  Leave  10  Kid,  2  ve¬ 
ry  good  Uwk  and  he  that  knows 
how  to  Mao,  recUim,  and  fly  with 

* 
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a  S may  eafily  attain 
to  good  skill  io  keeping,  sind  ms- 
ssgiog  aLlother  JEfa&hs ;  and  in  this 
refpe^t  fhe  really  excels*  that  fhe 
fcrves  both  fur  Winter  and  Sunv 
mer  with  great  Pleafure,  and  will 
«y  «  all  kind  of  Game  more  than 
the  Falcon,  We  might  come  now 
to  the  divihoo  of  Kind  more  par- 
ticulai Jy  in  this  Hawk,  as  they  are 
diftiqjguiibed  according  to  their  fe¬ 
vers!  Ages  and  Difpotions,  by  th« 
Names  of  Ejeffes  or  Br^w* 

ckerst  Soars,  Jvlen’d  and  Haggard  ; 
But  this  be  eg  not  peculiar  to  the 
Spanm-ZHuk  alone,  yet  common 
to  ail,  they  ihali  be  treated  of  un¬ 
der  their  levcral  Heads;  sad  here 
an  account  be  given  ho#  to  Mew 
Spiff 't,w -Hanks, 

Some  ufc  tv  put  her  into  the 
Mew,  as  fo«n  as  they  leave  flying 
her,  cutting  off  both  her  Be  wets. 
Lines  and  Knobs  of  her  Jdfcs.and 
fo  leave  her  in  the  Mew  uii  fhe 
be  clean  Mewed  .*  If  you  would 
have  your  Young  one  fly  at  QitzU 
Cartridge,  or  Fbtajdnt,  you  mull 
draw  her  in  the  beginning  of  A- 
prti,  and  bear  her  on  the  Fift  till 
fhe  be  clean,  and  throughly  enfeam- 
ed  ;  But  others  keep  them  on 
the  Petch  till  March  ,  and  then 
throw  them  into  the  Mew,  pepper¬ 
ing  than  far  Lice,  if  they  have  a- 
ny ;  aad  the  Mew  thould  be  a 
Chamber  aloft  from  the  Ground, 
eight  cr  nine  Foot  long, and  about 
fix  broad ;  her  Windows  ami  her 
Perches fhould  belike  the Go}^  flanks 
How  her  Mew  being  thus  provi 
titd,  one  may  go  m  to  her  in  an 
Evening  by  Candle-light,  and  ta¬ 
king  her  up  lofcly  ,  pull  out  ail 
her  Train*  Feathers,  one aher ano¬ 
ther,  which  will  make  her  Mew 
faiier,  especially  if  you  Feed  her 
with  hot  Meats  and  Birds,  at  & 
certain  Hour;  once  in  ,  fourteen 


Raring  on  her  Back,  fitting  as  if 
fhe  would  rouze,  then  fet  her  Wa¬ 
ter  fooner  ;  but  if  Water  be  put 
by  her  continually,  it  delays  her 
Mewing,  and  caufes  her  to  Mew  Fea¬ 
thers  uncleanly. 

SPARROW-NET  :  Tiys  is  a 
Net  us’d  chiefly  to  deftrdy  the 
Sparrows  that  lie  about  your  Gar¬ 
den,  or  Orchard,  or  other  Birds  de¬ 
vouring  your  Corn  and  fpo  ling 
the  Fruit  .*  ?Tis  made  after 
this  manner ;  firft  get  a  long  Pole, 
'at  the  upper  end  of  which  is  tc 
be  fatten'd  ftrongly,  either  with 
one,  two,  or  more  Grains,  a  fmail 
fquare,  crofs-piece  of  Wood,  like 
the  head  of  an  ordinary  Hay  rake 
buc  for  lergth  and  lize  much  Ion 
ger,  and  of  a  little  long  fquare. 
according  to  the  form  ct  tijis  Fi¬ 
gure, 


r.  .  ...  ,  ..  ,  ,  Then  make  another  StafF  like  i 

Days,  fa  VV  ater  before  her  in  the  |noc  ^ove  a  third  part  in  lengtl 
Mew  and  it  you  perce.TC  (he  has  JQd  -jn  ic  t0  Ul,  i0B.er  with 


any  Feathers  down,  which  Hand 
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ftroog  fmall  Cord,  fo  loofclythat1 
sc  pleafure  it  may  fall  to  and 
fro  from  the  longer  Croft-lUff  j 
fo  as  when  both  the  Staves  mee 
together,  they  may  be  both  of  one 
equal  leageh  and, height,  sKljoya- 
ed  together  without  any  diffe¬ 
rence  ;  for  otherwife  they  will  be 
out  of  order  ;  and  fo  ineffectu¬ 
al* 

Thefe  two  Staves  being  thm 
joyned  fit  to  meet  together,  fix 
both  to  one  end ;  and  to  the  o- 
ther  a  large  and  wide  Purfe-Ner, 
having  that  liberty  sc  top ,  char 
the  Crofs-ftaves  may  fall  and  part 
one  from  the  other,  at  a  pretty  riu 
fiance ;  the  lower  end  of  the  Net 
maft  be  firaight  and  narrow,  *and 
made  ffft  to  the  fame  hole  in  the 
lover  Crcfs-ftaff5to  which  the  ftiort- 
er  Crof-ftiff  was  before  faften’d  ; 
Then  take  two  fmall  Cords  or 
Lines,  which  are  to  be  faften’d 
with  Lines  to  each  of  the  fhorerr 
Crofi.ftaves,  pafiing  thro*  the  two 
ho  es,  and  fo  thro1  the  holes  of  the 
lower  C  rofs-TUff,  thro’  which  they 
may  go  and  come  at  pleafure:,  that' 
done,  the  two  ends  of  the  Cords 
are  to  be  tied  on  a  knot  together, 
at  fuch  an  even  diftaocc,  that  the 
fhorter  ifaff  may  fall  at  p  eafure 
from  the  lower,  aa  far  as  is  con¬ 
venient,  or  the  widenefs  of  the 
Net  permits;  always  carrying  ano 
t’h*r  ling'e  Cord  in  your  Righ 
Hand  ;  laftly,  draw  the  Crofs*ftave? 
cloie  together,  c  ofe  up  the  Net  a, 
there  is  occalion,  and  make  the 
Net  fly  o  ep,  and  widen  as  the 
place  requires  where  you  are  to 
let  it. 

This  Net  may  be  ufed  early  in 
the  Morning,  or  lace  at  Night, and 
is  to  be  fixed  4  gain  ft  the  Eaves  of 
Houfes,  Barns,  tic,  as  alfo  again!! 
Stacks  of  Corn  or  Hay,  which  being 
ft  dole  againft  them,  knock  and 
thruft  the  Crofedfaves  again!! 
the  fame,  making  a  Nolle  tof  ree 
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the  Birds  to  fly  out  into  the  Net; 
thee  immediately  draw  the  long 
Lin?*,  fhut  up  the  Crofs-ftaves  clofe, 
and  fo  take  one  the  Birds* 

S  P  A  T,  the  fpawn  of  0ifters9 
which  is  call  in  the  Month  of 
Mtfy  ;  alfo  a  kind  of  Mineral 
Stone, 

S  P  A  V I  N,  ,a  Difeafe  among 
&*rS**i  a  Swelling  orftiffbef*  in  the 
Ham  that  caufc*  'hem  to  haft  * 
Ur  y  are  of  two  kinds,  vi%,  1  The 
Ox- Spa vin9  which  1.3  a  callous  and 
griflly  Swelling  haid  n  a  Bone, and 
fo  painful  tint  ic  makes  a  f-forfe 
iofe  his  Belly  *  feme  Horfes  hate 
with  them  only  at  firft  coming  cut 
of  the  Stable,  wh  n  th  ffe  Tumours 
arc  but  young.;  a  Spavin  t  its  fir fl 
rife  is  larger  cowards  the  Ply  and 
bending  or  the  Ham,  than  behind 
it,  and  by  degrees  it  encrcafes  fo 
far,  that  it  whl  at  iaft  quite  fame 
Rie_  Hdrfe.  2  The  Dry  -  Spavin, 
which  is  perceived  by  the  me? if  oil- 
kilful  ;  far  when  a  Horfe  in  walk* 
sag  raifes  with  2  twitch  one  of  his 
hind-Lcggs  higher  than  the  other, 
he  is  4a i  i  to  have  (  his  kind  of 
S p  v'ti,  an!  wi;i  often  be  affeffed 
with  it  in  both  Legs.  Thefe  fre¬ 
quently  degenerate  inro  Ox-Spavins 
and  there  is  no  Remedy  but  to 
apply  ehe  Fire,  and  even  that  docs 
not  always  tife£l  the  Cure  :  See 
Blood  -  Spavin  and  Bone-Spavin, 

S  P  A  W  S,  are  Springs  of  Wa¬ 
ter  arising  out  of  Minerals  i.i  the 
Earth  or  from  Mines  of  Niire^Sal- 
pbur ,  All  uni ,  Bitumen ,  Copperas ,  &c. 
They  arc  ail  Pbytical  Waters,  feme 
Purging  by  Uiine,  o  hers  by  Vo¬ 
mit  and  Stool.  That  in  Yorkshire  is 
the  moil  noted  of  this  kind  in  Eng- 
land. 

bPAYlNG  of  Sows.  Some  *d- 
vife  £0  do  this  work  when  they 
have  been  'often  Cover'd, as  at  three 
or  four  Years  old,  which  is  coun¬ 
ted  be  ft,  while  other*  think  Spaying 
them  of  Sheers  is  m  ft  eKpedicnc 

cutting 
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cutting  them  in  the  Mki»  flank,  with 
a  iharp  Knife,  two  Fingers  brosd. 
taking  out  the  Birch-bag  and  cutting 
it  off,  and  f  >  flitch  up  the  Wound 
again;  then  anoint  the  Sore,  and 
keep  the  S oto  warm  In  me  Sty, two 
or  thr:e  Days  after  j  fuch  as  have 
been  Spayed  can  br  og  forth  no 
more  Pig*,  neither  will  the  Boars 
feck  after  them,  but  th-y’il  grow 
Fatter.  The  particular  manner  ot 
Spaying  is  to  lay  the  Sow  upon  a 
Form  or  Board,  sad  to  bind  iter 
Mouth  elefe  with  a  Cord;  lay  her 
on  the  right  fide,  fo  as  the  left 
may  be  upward  ;  then  ftrip  away! 
the  Hair  two  Inches  lonf,  three  ] 
Fingers  from  the  hinder  Legf,Uke-  j 
wife  from  the  edge  of  the  Flank  ; 
aficr  wh.ch,  with  a  point  of  a  Lan¬ 
cet,  cut  her  Belly  sfli  pc  thro’  the 
Skin,  two  Inches  and  an  half  long, 
fo  chat  you  may  put  in  your  Fore  - : 
finger  towards  her  Back,  and  there; 
yWli  feel  two  Kernel*  as  big  sa  1 
Acorns,  en  bo;h  lides  the  Birth  ; 
with  the  top  cf  your  Finger,  hook 
or  eife  draw  one  to  the  hi  t  ;  al¬ 
ter  wards  cat  the  firing  with  the  i 
Knife,  and  fo  take  out  the  ether,’ 
like  wife  .*  Buc  it  you  cannot  fo  rea  I 
diiy  find  them,  you  fhould  with 
your  Finger  draw  foftly  forth  fonie 
fmaO  I  rads,  whereby  they  may 
be  toned,  and  (o  cue  off,  putting 
m  the  Trails  with  your  Finger, 
again  ;  then  (trike  away  the  B.ood 
and  flitch  up  the  flic  again  with  a 
itrong  Thread,  but  beware  of  her 
©ut»  ;  JLaAly ,  anomt  theplace 
with  7a. r  and  let  her  go. 

SPECIF1GK  or  SPECIFIK  ME- 
DIC1NE,  a  Remedy  that  has  a 
peculiar  Virtue  againfl  lome  fpeci- 
al  Diieafes  j  as  the  Jefuits  Powder 
has  to)  cure  Agues  or  Fearers, 

SPECIFIC K  for  the  Colick,  See 
Powders  Spccijick . 

SPEED.  This  Diflemper  io 
Cattcl  may  well  be  fo  called  3  bc^ 
caufe  it  either  meads  or  ends  in 
three  Days  lime  ;  I£  tomes  from 


the  ranknefs  of  the  Blood,  as  aife 
for  want  of  Bleeding  ;  takes  tlien; 
in  the  hinder  Pam,  and  is  catch 
mg  among  young  Catcfcl  betweer 
one  Year  old  and  three,  and  non« 
elfe.  To  Cure  it,  give  them  Sal 
and  White-wine  mingled  together 
and  ft>r  thofe  that  are  well.  Blood 
them  in  the  Neck-Vein  ,*  but  thqfl 
chat  gre  fick  miift  Bleed  in  tin 
T  oil  very  well  ,•  then  call  them, tit 
their  Feer9  and  with  a  lnarp  Knife 
flit  a  hole  two  Inches  long,  in  the 
mfiie  of  the  hinder  Legs  above 
the  h  iipw  of  the  Gambrel^ftraighi 
up  and  down  for  fe«ir  ot  cut t ms 
any  Vein  or  Sinew  :  Then  witi 
your  Finger  make  room  to  flip  u 
home  Spear “graft,  Salt  and  Butter 
and  let  them  have  a  quart  of  Ale 
with  Rice,  Sage,  F§VL.rfcwtmdSpurgi 
ground  fmaii  and  put  to  the  Alt, 
in  order  co  give  it  t.;e  B.aii  warn 
But  you  mult  not  defer  it  sbovn 
twelve  Flours,  for  they’ll  be  pafi 
Cure  ;  out  if  they  arc  taken  tvhih 
they  can  hand,  they  are  likely  tt 
recover, 

SPEEDWELL,  an  Herb,  So 

Fluslhn. 

SPELT,  a  kind  of  Com 
growing  in  Flanders  and  Italy . 

SPELLER,  a  fort  of  impcrfec] 
Metal, 

SPICING-APPLE,  the  meanef 
of  all  Apples  that  arc  markk 
Red, 

SPICKNEL  or  SPIGNEI,  *i 
Herb  good  againit  Catarrhs ,  ant 
Rheums,  other  wife  call’d  Baidmony 
Beat-wort  and  Mew, 

SPIDER,  a  well  known  In 
feCt, 

SPIDER-WORT,  (in  Latin,?  ba 
larghim)  the  S avey  aid  the  1  alia) 
ones  are  the  ©4y  tit  lor  youi 
choice,  which  flower  about  thi 
btginnisg  of  $une  :  I  hey  are  bar 
dy  Plants,  live  and  thrive  in  an] 
Sod,  but  heft  us  that  which  i 
moiii 
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SPIKE  or  SPIKENARD,  a  Twee! 
Fuelling  Herb,  the  Oil  of  which 
is  much  us’d  in  Pbyjick,  being  of 
a  warming  and  ripening  Quali¬ 
ty- 

S  P  I  K  £-0  I  L,  is  made  of  the 
Flowers  of  S pike,  walked  clean  in 
Sflltt'OH,  then  it  imped  well,  and 
pur  info  a  Canvas-bag  •,  from  whence 
prers  oar  what  Oil  you  cm  get, 
which  put  iaco  a  CJJafs  ,  and  fet 
by  .•  It  will  clear  of  it  fejf,  grow 
fair  and  brighc,and  fmelljvery  ftrong 
of  the  Spike ;  ’tis  good  for  all 
manner  of  Sinew  -  ft  rains,  Pains  or 
Aches  in  the  Limbs,  djpecially  of 
Horfcs. 

SPIKES, a  term  apply  *d  by 
Brian. its  to  Flowers  fet  thick  oac 
above,  another, 

l.  S  P  I  N  A  G  E,  £  in  Lain ,  $pi» 
nichia )  an  excellent  Herb  raw  or 
boiled  *  being  multiplied  by  Seed 
only,  chat  is  pretty  big,  horned, 
a  ad  tr  angular  on  two  tides, having 
its  corners  very  ftiarp-poinccd.ana 
prfc'Kly  ;  and  on  that  part  wfrch 
is  opposite  to  tho'e  two  pointed 
Horn?,  ftis  like  a  Purfe  of  a  green* 
ifh  Colour.  This  Plant  require:; 
the  heft  open  Ground' ,  or  dfe 
may  be  fet  in.  Furrows  sn  ft  flight 
r°ws  upon  well  prepared  Beds  * 
sc  feverai  times  in  the  Year,  be 
ginning  ab  me  the  mi  Idle  of  An- 
Auj%  and  fin dhing  about  a  Month 
Mttr  ;  the  firft  are  ftt  to  cut  a 
bout  the  mid  ft  of  October ,  the  fc- 
cond  in  Lint,  gad  the  laft  in  Le¬ 
gation  ~  Tims,  Tlipfe  that  remain 
fl£  cr  Winter 9  run  up  to  Seed  to 
wards  the  end  of  May,  and  are 
gathered  about  the  mufti  of  the 
next  Month.  They  require  robe 
we  il  Weeded,  and  if  the  Autumn 
prove  very  dry,  it  will  not  be  a 
mils  to  Water  them  (ftmetimes  • 
but  duy  are  never  craofpianted. 

This  Herb  is  of  grem  requrft 
in  Couktry,  both  for  Broths  and 
ballets;  it  is  alfo  good  for  Fea¬ 
rer?,  and  loofens  the  Belly,  ti> 
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very  wholfome  to  eat,  when  fryfl 
in  its  own  Liquor,  ard  feafoned 
with  S ih9  Pepper,  or  Cinnamon,  and 
Haifa  $  with  J%j  nice,  or  the  juice 
of  Or  etna  e. 

SPINDLE  -  TREE  or  PBICK- 
TIMBER,  (in  Latin ,  Euonymus,  or 
Fufinum)  a  Shrub  commonly  grow¬ 
ing  in  Hedges,  of  a  very  hard 
Wood  .*  ’Ids  us’d  for  Bows  to  Vi¬ 
ols  •  and  by  the  Inftyers  fir  its 
Colours ;  laftriumerr. -Makers  ufe  it 
likewife  for  Toothing  of  Organs, 
Virginal-Keys,  Tooth-picker?,  Spin- 
dies,  {fc.  Three  or  four  of  the 
Berries,  purge  bom  by  Vomit  an  t 
Stool.  The  Powder  kills  Nits, and 
is  g  od  for  Scurfy  H?ad<» 

SPINNING  of  IVodI;  when  it 
has  been  mixed,  oiled  aud  rutnmed; 
the  next  Thing  towards  bringing 
it  into  Cloth,  is  to  fpin  it  Npom 
4  grot  VVoall-vvhtd,  according  to 
the  order  of  good  Houfwifry,  the 
doing  whereof  is  to  be  attain’d 
by  pra^.ce  ;  only  this  c  re  mu  ft 
be  taken,  to  draw  the  Thread  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  goodoefs  and  oiture 
of  the  Wool!  and  not  according  to 
particular  delire  ;  for  in  c-are  a  fiae 
chrta  I  be  drawn  from  Wooll  that 
is  of  a  coarfe  Staple,  it  will  want 
iuSftauce  when  it  comes  to  theWalk- 
unll,  or  ether  be  torn  ia  pieces^ 
■or  not  able  to  Bed  acd  cover  the 
Tnrca.l  well,  and  be  a  Cloth  of 
very  ft  art  siting  ;  on  the  contra-- 
ry,  if  a  coarie  ihteai  be  drawn 
from  a  -fine  Wool!,  it  will  then 
to  much  over-thickcn ,  that  you 
uuill  either  tike  away  a  great 
part  ot  the  fabliau ec  of  the  Wooll 
in  docks,  or  let  the  Cl  th  wear 
coarie  and  high  to  ^our  dammage. 
And  for  the  diverfity  of  S pinning, 
the  bell  experienc’d  m-ke  two 
f.-rts  of  "Thread  ,*  one  called  Warp, 
and  the  other  Web ,  W&$f  or  Weft, 
the  Hi  ft  of  thefc  is  fpun  ciofygbuad 
and  hard  twilled,  being  ftrong  and 
wftl  smoothed,  iKcaufe  it  runs  thro* 
the  Skis,  and  alfo  endures  the 

fretting 
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fretting  and  beating  of  the  Beam, 
the  other  is  often  fpun  loofe, hol¬ 
low  and  but  half-twifted,  neither 
(mooched  with  the  Hand,  nor  made 
°f  any  great  Rrengfh  ,  becaufc  it 
only  erodes  the  Warp,  without  a- 
hy  violent  draining,  and  by  re  don 
ot  its  foftnefs,  beds  ciofcr,  and  cc» 
Te*s  the  Warp  fo  well,  that  a  ve¬ 
ry  little  beating  in  the  Mill  brings 
11  to  a  prefent  Cloth  j  and  tho' 
it  be  eftreraed  not  fo  fubftantial 
as  the  Web  which  is  of  twiffed 
Yarn,  yet  it  js  a  Mtiak c,  it  be¬ 
ing  known  that  this  open  We  it 
keeps  the  Cloth  from  fretting  and 
wearing. 

SPIRE,  a  Steeple  that  riles 
tapering  by  degrees,  and  ends  in 
a  (harp  point  at  the  top;-  aifo  a 
heap  of  Corn  or  Grafs. 

To  SPIRE,  to  grow  up  into 
an  Ear,  as  Coro  does. 

SPIR.EA  hRUTEX,  a  Shrub  that 
bears  (mall  Peach-col  ur'd  Bloftoms 
in  Jugufl  •  his  a  hardy  Tree,  and 
is  encreafed  by  Layers. 

SPIRIT  DULCIFIED,  a  choice 
Remedy  for  the  Colick  in  Horfes, 
is  thus  prepsr  d  .*  *’  Take  Spir  t 

41  of  Nitre  about  half  a  Pouad, 
el  pour  it  by  drops  upon  an  cqaai 
*4  quantity  of  the  belt  Spirit  of 
4t  Winet  to  prevent  too  violent  an 
*4  Ebuil  tion  :  Alter  die  Agitati- 
<s  on  ceafes,  pm  the  whole  Liquor 
<c  into  a  Cucurbit,  with  its  head 
**  and  Receiver,  and  d  Rid  with 
fe<  a  gentle  Sand-heat ;  Cohobaii?jg 
<€  or  repeating  the  diflilla.tion  ot 

the  Liquor  that  conies  over, 
«*  (our  ftveral  times  ;  by  which 
te  means  the  Spirit  will  unite,  and 
•5<  become  fweet.  Give  your  liorle 
a  dram  and'  a  half  or  rwo  Drams 
©f  this  Spirit  in  Wei u -nine ;  and 
an  ounce  and  a  halt  or  two  oun¬ 
ces  in  ordinary  Gliders. 

SPIRIT  Wmbzt-Ghfs  :  This 
Gla(s  has  fevcral  ufes  r  i.  The 
fudden  riling  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
Daytime  in  Summer,  fqrdhcws  an 
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immediate  approach  of  Thunder 
and  Storms  of  Rain  ;  and  in  Win- 
ter.  Snow.  2.  If  it  rife  much  ir 
the  Day,  and  fall  but  little  in  rhs 
Night,  then  the  Day  following  ex- 
ecffive  Heat,  if  not  Thunder  aac 
Storms,  g.  If  it  rife  never  fc 
little  in  the  Night-time,  expefl 
next  Day  either  Rain,  or  Snow, 
as  the  fealon  is.  4V  If  it  riLs 
more  in  the  Day  than  it  falls  in 
the  Night,  *tis  a  token  that  the 
Air  is  temperate,  as  to  Heat  and 
Cold.  5.  if  it  fall  in  the  Night: 
time,  and  the  Weather  be  fair, 
expect  a  Fruit  next  Night  :  The 
like  happens  alio  generally,  when 
the  Liquor  is  very  low.  6.  The 
mors  it  rifes  and  fills  at  any 
nmc,  the  more  Remarkable  wul 
that  Change  of  Wea»hcr  be  which 
follows. 

All  the  other  Ufes  thereof,  are 
only  to  ihew  the  prefent  Temper 
,of  the  Air,  as  to  Heat  2nd  Co:d  .* 
jAod  it  is  alfo  farther  obfervable 
That  thefe  Giafts  may  be  made 
a*  ftroeg  as  the  Tube  of  a  Quick- 
hlver  Weather-Giafs,  provided  the 
Bail  be  proportionable  to  the  Bore 
oniy  *  Perhaps  if  the  Glafs  were 
thicker,  they  would  not  move  fo 
ly  j  but  this  would  riot  fivnihe 
much,  becaufc  Tittle  Judgment  can 
be  evade  from  (mall  Alterations. 

SPIRT-NET  r  This  is  a  fifbicg 
Net, generally  made  with  indifferent 
Mafttes,  and  (o  may  do  well  for 
(mall  HO],  as  well  as  great  and  at 
any  time  or  feafoo  :  The  Figure 
Li  lows; 


[  Your 
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Your  MaStes  Oiould  indeed  be 
made  indifferent  large,  that  the 
Net  rn®y  the  more  readily  be  lift¬ 
ed  o  it  of  the  Water  ,  or  clfe 
great  Fifh  will  be  fore  to  leap 
over  it  ;  You  may  alfo  take  a 
Needle  3 nd  Thread,  which  draw 
through  the  fides  of  your  common 
Earth  -  worms,  bit  not  fo  as  to 
hurt  them  much,  £0  the  end  they 
may  ftir  with  their  Heads  sod 
Tads,  with  ftrength  and  vigour, 
while  they  are  sn  the  Water,  that 
fo  the  FA  feeing  them,  may  ima¬ 
gine  them  e®  be  at  liberty  1  then 
tie  the  two  ends  of  the  Thread 
together,  and  hang  it  at  Q,  juft 
over  the  .middle  of  the  Net,  with¬ 
in  eight  Inches  of  the  bottom  .• 
You  muff  likewife  have  a  long 
Poks  as  0,  P,  N,  and  within  a 
Foot  of  the  fmaikr  end,  fatten  the 
two  Crofs-flieki  of  the  Net  in 
fuch  a  mauner  that  they  may  hang 
about  two  Inches  lode  from  the 
Pole,  to  the  intent  the  Net  may 
pay  the  better;  with  this  Net  put 
into  the  Water,  make  a  little  da¬ 
ting  noife,  which  will  bring  the 
ioquititivc  FA  to  come  arid  dif- 
cern  the  Worms  crawling,  when 
the  great  Fifh  will  chafe  away  the 
fmaikr,  and  at  its  fide  beg, la  i© 
pull  for  the  Worms;  when  there 
arc  large  ones  and  greac  ttore  of 
them,  they  may  be  perceived  by 
their  pulling  and  tuggiug  the  Net: 
Whereupon  clap  the  great  end  ©t 
the  Pole  between  your  ieg§9  and 
with  both  Hands  give  the  Net  a 
fudden  mount,  and  you  may  be 
fine  of  all  that  are1  within  the 
compafs  of  it;  for  the  moft  eafic 
way  of  holding  the  Net,  let  the 
end  ftill  reft  between  your  Legs, 
with  both  your  Hands  a  Lttk  ex¬ 
tended  on  the  Pole,  for  the  better 
fupporting  thereof ;  and  fometimes 
let  it  lie  flat  on  the  Ground,  as 
she  Place  will  permit. 

SiTXQiCOCK  -  EEJ  ,  a  large 


fort  of  Ed  that  is  nfuaily  rot* 
fted.  ■  :  , 

3  P  I  T~D  EEP  ,  (  among  Hus* 
bundmen)  is  as  much  Ground,  as 
may  be  digged  up  M  once  with  a 
SpH  or  Spade. 

SPITTER,  a  Term  m*d  by 
Hunters^  for  a  red  male  Deer  near 
two  Years  old,  whole  Boras  begin 
to  grow  up  fharp  and  Spit-wife  \ 
it  Is  alfo  called  a  Brocket  or  Pric¬ 
ket. 

SPLE  E  N-W  G  R  T,  an  Herb 
that  takes  Name  from  its  Qtialir y* 
as'  being  of  fing&Iar  efficacy  ia  Dk 
feafes  of  the  Spleen ’tis  o"hei« 
wife  call’d  CetiMck  sod  Milt-Wdjti. 

S  P  L  B  N  T,  a  Callous  iafeofi* 
bk  Excrefcence,  or  kind  of  hard 
Griftle  that  fometimes  Hicks  £0  a 
Horfe’s  Shank- bone,  ard  generally 
comes  [upon  the  iniide  •  but  if  there 
be  one  pppofire  thereto  on  .  the 
outfide,  then  Tis  call’d  a  Pegg'd  or 
Pitted  Splent 9  b ccmic  it  does  as  ic 
were,  pierce  ihe  Bone,  and  is  ex¬ 
tremely  dangerous.  Such  Ample 
Splems  as  are  only  fatten'd  to  the 
Bone,  at  a  pretty  diflaoce  from  fh@ 
knee,  and  without:  touching  the 
Back'll  new,  have  cot  a  very  bad 
Coiifequence  ;  but  thofe  that  touch 
the  Back  lioew,  or  are  fpread  00 
the  Knee,  make  the  Hqrfc  kmc  In 
1  fhort  time  :  Horfes  are  alfo  fub- 
jeft  to  have  Fu^es  in  the  fame 
place,  which  are  two  Spknts  joy- 
red  by  the  ends  one  above  die 
ocher,  and  are  more  dangerbut 
than  a  Ample  Splent. 

For  the  Cure,  fhavc  away  t-he 
Hair,  and  beat  or  rub  the  Swd* 
ling  with  the  Handle  of  a  S  facing- 
Hammer  .till  it  be  foften’d,  them 
burn  three  oc  four  Hojle-fikkt  while 
the  Sap  is  in  them,  and  chafe  the 
Splent  with  the*  Juice  or  Water 
that  iweats  out  of  both  cuds,  ap¬ 
plying  it  hag  hot  m  ym  can  with-, 
©at  burning  the  Part,  j  after  which 
rub  qv  knife  the  Swelling  with 
R  r  v  ok 
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one  of  the  Sticks,  and  continue  fre¬ 
quently  to  apr-Jy  the  hot  Jake  to  the 
Pars,  but  not  fo  n  to  bum  it,  rob¬ 
bing  it  ftill,  ’till  it  grow  Soft  ; 
then  dip  a  Linnet)  Cloth  five  or  fix 
Times  doubled  in  the  Htnptl-tfuice, 
as  hot  as  you  can  endure  is  on 
your  Hand,  and  tie  it  upon  the 
Splcnt,  fuflfering  it  to  remain  24 
Hoars,  In  the  mean  time,  k;ep 
your  Horfe  in  the  Stable,  without 
permitting  him  to  be  led  or  rid  to 
■Water  during  the  Space  of  nine 
Days;  at  the  end  of  which,  the 
Spices  will'  be  diflblv'd,  sod  the 
Hair  will  come  again  fome  time 
after;  If  the  Ha\d  be  net  in  its 
full  lap,  it  will!  not  Operate  fo 
effectually  •  ncverthclefi  it  may  be 
ofed;  but  the  Part  muff  be  rubbed 
and  bruited  more  ftrongly.  If  the 
Splent  be  not  quit;-  taken  away,  but 
mly  teffened  repeat  the  Operation 
a  Month  after. 

The  Ointment  of  Beetles  is  an 
approved  Remedy  •  which  fee  in 
its  proper  Place,  For  Splent* 
foften’d  after  the  ufual  manner, 
and  prick’d.  The  following  Oint¬ 
ment,  apply’d  to  the  thkknels  of 
a  French  Penny,  with  a  Red  hot 
Fire  Shovel  held  over  ir,  to  make  it 
fink  in,  will  In  twelve  or  fifteen 
Days  perform  the  Cure,  without 
making  the  Hair  fail  off,  or  hurting 
the  Sinews.  Ac  the  end  of  April) 
and  in  NUyt  about  the  Foot  of  the 
Stalk  of  Bulbous  Crowfoot ,  having 
a  Root  Dot  unlike  a  ‘PiftoRBulF  t, 
(  with  which  fome  Mtadows  arc 
almofi  entirely  covet’d  )  you’ll 
there  find  a  little  black  hjvgifb  In - 
fe&.  Dot  bigger  than  a  fmall  Bean 
without  Wings,  bsat  furol(h*d  with 
Ltggs,  and  fo  hard,  chat  you  can 
hardly  brujfe  it  between  \our  Fin¬ 
gers  5  mix  3  or  40®  of  thefc,  in  old 
Hogs  Great e  in  a  Pot,  then  cover 
the  Pot  very  do  e,  kill  they  be 
quite  Dead,  and  fhmp  them  with 
the  Grease  to  an  Ointment,  which 
will  be  more  effc&ual  she  longer 
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it  is  kept.  This  Ointment  draws 
forth  a  Red  Water,  which  aftei 
nine  Days,  turns  to  a  feurf,  or  Scab 
that  will  afterwards  fail  off. 

S  P  L  I  M  F,  a  Difeafe  in  an 
Horfr,  that  at  the  beginning  is  a 
very  Griftle,  and  will  if  let  run  toe 
long,  become  as  hard  as  a  Bone : 
being  bigger  or  fmaller,  according 
to  the  Caufe'  of  its  coming.  It  n 
it>und  for  the  moft  part  on  the  in< 
fide  of  the  Shank,  between  the 
[Knee  and  the  Fetlock « Joint,  and 
iss  very  hard  and  difficult  to  Cure 
fii  fo  painful  to  him,  that  it  will 
not  only  caufe  him  to  Halt,  Tripa 
2ndStumble,but  even  Fall  ia  hisTra 
vch  It  happens  to  the  poor  Bead, 
Gy  means  of  too  hard  Travelling, 
or.  fore  Labour,  while  he  is  very 
I°uog  ;  or  by  oppreffing  him  with 
too  heavy  a  Burden,  whtr&by  the 
tender  Sinews  of  his  Legs  are  of” 
ended.  It  comes  siftr  Hereditary? 
from  the  Sire  or  Dam’s  being 
troubled  therewith,  and  is  known 
J}  the  Sight  and  Feeling ;  for  il 
you  pinch  it  with  your  Thumb 
Jhd  Finger,  he  will  Shrink  up  bis 

L-f. 

I  here  are  many  things  preferib* 
ed  lor  the  Cure,  s.  When  you 
nave  walked  the  Place,  and  lhaved 
away  the  Hair,  as  you  mu  ft  do  in 
the  Ci re  of  all  Splints  and  bony 
Escre  iom,*  knock  and  rub  it  with 
the  Blood-ftaiF  or  Hafel-ftick,  then 
prick  it  with  your  Fleam;  that 
done,  tike  Vervatn  and  San,  oi 
each  an  handful  pound  them  to¬ 
gether  to  an  Ointment,  and  apply 
it  to  the  Farr,  bidding  it  up  with 
a  Roller,  and  ftkch  it  oa  fail,  fo 
lei  it  rema  n  24  Flours.  2.  Q* 
thers  to  take  ori  a  Splint,  preferibe 
Oil  of  Vitriol ,  dipping  a  Stick  or 
Feather  into  the  LBals,  then  couch 
the  Place  therewith,  and  it  will 
fiat  it  away;  but  it  you  find  it 
eat  too  much,  ftop  it,  by  bathing 
it  with  cold  Water :  Or  if  yet* 
boil  green  Copperas  in  Water,  and 

waflii 
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vafh  the  Sore  therewith,  it  will 
lot  only  ckanfe  it  from  any  piece 
if  the  remaining  Splits,  but  fbon 
leal  it  up.  3.  To  remove  ir9  and 
eave  no  fear  behind,  Take  a  red 
Hafle -flick  about  the  bi griefs  o( 
>ne’s  Thumb,  a  quarter  of  a  yard 
ong9  and  having  kooekt  and  bet- 
:en  the  Splint  well  with  it,  cur 
sns  cad  very  fmooth,  and  flick  a 
Sleedle  into  the  Pith  of  it,  leaving 
"0  much  of  the  point  thereof  as 
will  prick  thr©’  the  Skin,  pricking 
it  fall  of  Holes  .•  then  take  Oil  of 
Peters  sad  mb  all  over  the  S ore* 
bathing  it  with  a  hot.  Fire  fhovcl  4 
ar  s  days  together. 

And  here  due  care  mu  ft  be  ta¬ 
ken  to  Hay  the  falling  down  of 
new  Humours  cm  the  Part,  grieved, 
by  bind mg  Plaifters,  as  Pitch,  Ro - 
%,  Mtfhckj  Red-Lead3  Oil ,  Bale* 
Armoniacki  then  to  difeharge 

the  Matter,  which  is  gathered  with 
drawing  Simples,  as  W&x,  Turpgn- 
uxe9  and  the  like  ;  and  laftly,  to 
dry  up  the  Re  licks  with  dry  ing 
Powders,  as  Honty,  Lime,  Oifter* 
fheh,  Soot,  &c. 

SPRAIN  T  S,  among  Hunters, 

ft e Dung  of  aa  Otter. 

SPRIG,  is  feme  what  more 
than  a  Slip,  as  having  more  Leaves 
a  d  fmall  twigs  on  it  than  the 'o* 
ther  ;  being  generally  of  fume 
growth  nd  maturity. 

To  S  P  R  1  N  G,  to  rife  or  fpant 
out  as  Water  does,  to  fprout  or 
fhoot  forth  like  Plants  orFloweu; 
Among  Fowlers,  To  fprivg  Partri¬ 
dges  or  Pheafant*  ,  is  jlo  raifir 
them. 

SPRING  E,  a  Snare  or  De¬ 
vice  made  of  twitted  Wire,  to  catch 
Birds  or  irnaii  Bealls, 

SPRINGES  t  to  tske  Fowl. 
Moft  Clovcn-f  oted  Water-Fowl  de¬ 
lighting  in  plaihy  places^,  fmdl 
Rivulets,  Sfc.  to  feik  for  Worms, 
Flat  Grafs,  Roots,  and  Lime,  in 
Frofty  feafons,  when  many  other 
places  are  locked  up  y  Springes  m 
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placed  for  them,  made  of  Hone- 
Hair,  of  bignefs  and  length  accor- 
ding  to  the  fize  of  the  Fowl  de- 
figned  to  be  taken.  For  Inftancf* 
the  Hern  or  Bittern  requires  one 
of  near  an  hundred  Horfe-Hairs, 
and  about  two  Foot  long;  where¬ 
as  eight  or  ten,  aod  one  Font  in 
length -will  ferve  for  the  ^  Wood¬ 
cock,  Plover,  So'pe,  C5c.  rhe  rnasn 
PLnt  or  Swc  eper  muff  alo  be  pro¬ 
portionable  to  the  Strength  of  the 
Fowl  .*  But  more  particularly*  ^ 
to  the  manner  of  making,  obferve 
this  Dire&ion :  Take  inisil  aod 
Chert  Sticks,  and  prick  them  crols- 
wife  athwart  over  all  the  paflageSs 
one  Stick  within  half  aa  Inch  of 
the  other,  mak  eg  as  it  were  a 
Fence  to  guard  every  way  but  ^ 
one,  by  which  you  would  have 
the  Fowl  *pafs;  and  if  they  ft  and 
bat  fomewhat  more  than  an  hand- 
ftal  above  the  Water,  inch  is  the 
Nature  of  the  Fowl,  that  they 
wdl  not  go  over  them,  but  flray 
about  till  they  hive  found  the  o. 
pen  Paffage.  When  you  have  hem® 
med  in  all  the  ways  but  one,  take 
a  fiiff  Stick  cut  flat  on  one  fide5 
and  prick  both  ends  clown  into 
the  V/ater,  the  upper  part  of  the 
flat  fide  of  the  Stick  to  touch  the 
Water,  and  no  mere;  then  make 
a  Bow  of  fma  1  Halle,  dr  Willow,, 
in  form  of  a  Pear,  broad  and  round 
at  one  eoi,  and  ©arrow  at  the 
other,  a  Fqoc  iong  ac  Raft,  and 
live  or  fix  Inches  broad  5  at  the  • 
narrow  end  of  which,  makeaimall 
Nick  ;  That  dour,  rake  a  good 
Itiff-growa  Plant  of  Halle,  clear?, 
without  Knot,  three  or  four  Indies 
about  at  the  bottom,  and  an  Inch 
At  the  cop  5  and  having  mads  a 
ftreng  Loop  of  about  an  hundred 
Horfe-Hairs  plaited  very  fa  ft-  toge¬ 
ther  with  ftrong  Packthread,  Vo 
fmootb,  that  it  will  run  and  flip 
at  pleafure  ;  let  die  Loop  be  alfo 
of  the  juft  quantity  of  the  Hnop, 
made  Pear-wile  as  aforefaidj  •  Then 
R  r  r  2  "  hard 


frsrd  by  this  Board  vou  are  to  fa* 

a  little  broad  Tricker  wicbln 

sts  Inch  and  sn  half  of  the  end 
<*» 

o»  the  Plant,  which  is  to  be  made 
equally  fharp  at  bolh  ea  $  ;  thrift 
the  bigger  fharp  end  of  the  Plant 
into  the  Ground ,  clofe  by  the 
e  -ge  of  the  Water  •  but  the  fma]- 
Uv  end,  with  the  Hoop  and  the 
1  ridtery  mu  If  be  brought  down  to 
the  firff  Bridge.-  Afterwards  the 
Hoop,  made  Pear-wife,  being  laid 
on  ^the  Bridge,  one  end  of  the 
1  richer  is  to  be  fet  on  the  Nick 
of  the  Hoop,  and  the  other  a- 
gainfl  a  Nick  made  on  the  fmall 
end  of  the  Plant,  which  by  th 
violence  and  bend  of  the  Plant, 
will  make  them  flick  and  hold  to* 
gather  till  the  Hoop  be  moved. 
This  done,  .’ay  the  Swick  of  the 
Hoop  in  fuch  Nfhion  as  the  H«  o, 
is  proportioned  ;  th:o  from  each 
lide  of  the  Hoop,  prick  little  Sticks, 
fo  as  to  form  an  impaded  Path 
to  the  Hoop  or  Springe  ;  fo  ma¬ 
le  ng  the  Hole  wider  and  wider,  that 
the  Fowl  may  enter  a  go, .d  W3y> 
before  it  perceive  the  Fence,  by 
which  means  he  will  be  enticed 
to  wade  up  to  the  Springes;  which 
are  no  former  touched,  but  that 
partof  the  Bird  fo  touching  will  be 
fuddenly  enfnared. 

This  is  a  D  vice  for  Winter 
only,  when  much  wet  is  on  the 
Ground  and  not  when? the  Fur 
rows  are  dry  $  bur  in  cafe  the 
Water*  be  frozen,  Pialhes  arc  to 
be  made ;  and  the  harder  the 
Froff>  the  greater  refort  there  will 
be  or  the  i mailer  fort  of  Fowl 
thither. 

S  PULL  EES,  of  Tarny  Men 
employ’d  to  fee  whether  it  be  well 
fnun  and  fit  for  the  Loam. 

SPUN  G  E,  a  fort  of  Subftante 
that  grows  under  Rocks  ia  the 

SPUNGEj  to  http  Wounds  o * 
pm  in  ttorfc*  •  If  she  Wound  be 
large  and  deep*  as  it  often  hap- 


pens  in  the  Thighs,  Withers,  &c 
it  muff  be  drefs’d  with  a  Tent  o 
fahed  Hogs^hrd  :  But  in  cafe  *ti 
req  mike  to  keep  the  Wound  ope 
iottead  of  Incilion?,  which  are  a] 
w*y*  perniciouf,  especially  in  Pla 
cei  full  of  Sinews  and  Tendons,  o 
over- run  with  Blood  ;  apply  th 
o’Jowing  Sponge  which  will  b 
eHeflual  for  that  purpofe,  and  dil 
cover  the  bottom  .*  Take  a  fine 
a’punge,  wafh’d  clean,  ty’d  abou 
very  hard  wi:h  Pack-thread,  am 
wrapt  in  wet  Paper  .*  Lee  it  dr1 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  cr  longei 
in  2  hollow  place  in  the  midft  o 
ehe  Fire -hearth,  covering  it  wit 
hot  Alhe*,  and  live  Coals  over  th< 
A  fires :  Then  take  it  out,  sal 
when  cold,  untie  it,  and  cut  it  ir 
what  form  you  picafe,  to  be  dawh’< 
over  with  a  Digeftrve  Oin.ment 
and  thruft  into  the  bottom  of  Sin 
W  ued  :  The  next  day  draw  i 
out  with  your  Pincers,  and  you’! 
find  it  fwclieo,  and  the  Hole  en 
Hrged  ;  Without  hurting  the  Si 
news  or  Tendons.  It  the  Serrano 
be  fo  foul,  or  full  of  dead  Pjefh, 
chat  the  Spunge  is  not  fuffiden 
to  open  it,  (provided  it  be  no 
under  the  FootJ  foak  “  2  rsv 
s<  fine  Spunge  in  a  mixture  of  ewe 
“  ounces  of  pounded  Sublimate,  ant 
“  half  au  ounce  of  racked  Was  ; 
cheo  lay.  it  in  a  Prefs  forty  eigh 
h  urs  i  and  after  that  make  Tent 
of  it,  which  will  open  ths  Wound 
and  st  the  lame  time  operate  a 
Caufticks:  If  you  would  havi 
your  Spunge  Wronger,  as  in  cafe  o 
Quiccer—  bones,  add  an  ounce  o 
Arfsrick  ia  tine  Powder,  to  ch< 
above-mention’d  Mixture:  But  h 
Sores  under  the  Foot,  thefe  Cau 
Hick  Spunge s  are  improper,  be 
caufe  they  drive  the  Humours  ap 
wards  to  the  Coronet,  lo  that  i 
fuch  Exigences,  you  IboiiSd  preptu 
the  Spssuge  only  with  melted  Wav. 
and  then  make  Tents  of  it,  whic 
will  fwdl  and  keep  down  the  prou 

FielM 
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FIefht  if  the  Part  be  carefully  bound 
up  with  Spleats. 

SPUNGE,  (amoag  Farriers ) 
is  pthat  part  of  a  Horfe-fhoe  next 
the  Heel,  the  middle  of  which 
flimild  be  pjaced  jstft  upon  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  end  of  the  Quarter? 
that  touche*  the  corner  of  the 
Frufb,  and  is  called  the  Heel,  Thofe 
^ho  make  the  Spunges  of  their 
Horfes  Shoes  too  long*  not  only 
fatigue  aai  caufe  them  to  over¬ 
reach  ;  hut  even  fpoil  their  Feet, 
and  ot cation  their  becoming  Hoot- 
bound  .*  Again,  Spunges  that  are 
too  fhort,  make  a  Horte  go  iefs  at 
his  cafe,  but  your  Horfe's  shoes 
will  never  be  coo  fhotf,  if  they 
follow  the  whole  compafsof  hisFeet, 
to  the  e  ?ds  or  coYners  of  their  Fru 
files,  and  no  farther. 

SPUNK,  half  rotten  Woodj 
Touch-wood,  Match  for  Guos  5  aF 
fo  a  S'ubftacce  that  grows  on  the 
Sides  of  Frees. 

SPUR  G  E,  a  Plant,  the  Juice 
of  which  is  fo  hot  and  corsofiog, 
that  ’tis  call’d  Devil’s  M  Ik  *  which 
being  dropt  upon  Warn  eats  them 

sway. 

SPURS,  Obedience  to  the 
Spurs  n  a  necefHry  Quality  of  a 
£,ocd  Horle,  and  difoDedicnce  to 
fhein  a  lign  of  a  erofi  dogged 
Nature :  Thefe  ferve  as  a  cur 
rcttion  for  many  Faults,  if  us’d 
with  Oifcretiog  but  given  out  of 
they  n.ak^  Horle  s  refty  an 
vicious.  For  the  heft  and  neweft  fa- 
ihicn  0 (Spurs,  See  Place  II.  Fig. 

SPURR  Y,  a  fort  of  Herb, 
which  is  ufuaily  Town  in  the  tow 
CsjulT,  jes  twice  in  a  Summer,  i. 
u  My/9  fo  as  to  flower  i  i  June 
md  'July  ;  the  Seed  being  npe  in 
4ugujt<  3.  After  Ryc-Harveft,  when 
he  Husbandmen  plough  up  anu 
ow  thofe  Grounds  with  this  Seed 
o  ferve  their  Caitel  in  Winter, 
fhii  Herb  is  much  coveted  jby 
dens,  and  Mr.  Hartlib  iays3  it  will 
naRctheui  lay  the  better. 
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SQUIRREL,  a  little  Crea¬ 
ture  greater  in  compafs  than  a 
We  a  ft  J,  but  the  latter  is  longer 
than  the  other.  The  Back  -  part 
and  Body  is  reddifb,  .except  the 
Belly,  which  is  white.  In  gene* 
ral,  they  are  of  three  Colours  ; 
so  the  fir  ft  Age,  Black  ;  in  the 
fecond,  of  a  rufiy  Iron-Colour ;  and 
lafily,  when  Old,  they  become  full 
of  White  Hoar-hairs.  Their  Teeth 
are  like  thofe  of  Mice,  having  the 
two  under  ones  very  long  and 
sharp.  The  Tail  is  always  as  big 
a;  their  Body,  and  lies  continually 
on  their  Back  when  they  deep  or 
fit  ftifl,  and  feems  to  be  given 
them  for  a  Covering.  They  build 
their  Neff?,  which  fome  call  Drays  t 
ia  the  tops  o f  Trees  very  artifici¬ 
ally,  with  Sticks,  Mofs,  and  other 
materials  the  Wood;,  afford  ;  for 
Winter  Provifion,  they  fill  the© 
with  Nuts*  and,  like  the  Alpine 
Moufe,  fleep  molt  part  thereof  ve¬ 
ry  foundly ;  fo  chat  the  beating 
or  the  om-fide  of  their  Frays  will 
not  Wike  them.  They  Leap  a  ve¬ 
ry  grci*  difiance  from  Tree  m 
free,  ufing  their  Tails  infiead  of 
Wings,  and  are  fupported  without 
unking  to  any  one’s  appearance  * 
nay,  they  will  frequently  leap  from 
a  very  high  Tree  down  to,  th c 
3:ound,  without  receiving  ,  any 
:i  mm ;  to  which,  m  a  rarity  ia 
this  little  AaimaS9  we  may  add, 
their  admirable  Subtilty  in  palling 
over  a  River}  for  being  confirm- 
n:d  with  Hunger  fo  to  do,  they 
feek  out  feme  Rind  or  final!  hark 
of  a  Tree,  which  they  let  .upon 
the  Water;  then  they  go  into  ira 
and  holding  up  their  Tads,  ii&c  a 
jail,  let  the  Wind  drive  them  to 
the  other  fide;  they  alio  carry 
Meat  in  their  Mouths  to  prevent 
Famine  ,  whatever  lliouid  befall 
taem. 

SQUIRREL-HUNTING  s  The 

proper  time  to  huut  this  little  A- 
nimal,  is  at  the  fall  of  the  Leaf, 
R  r  r  |  whea 
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when  the  Trees  g'ow  naked  ,  0*1 
therwife  they  cannot  he  fo  wellj 
difeern’d  •  and  to  do  it  effe£lual-j 
Sys  many  ivM  go  together  and 
carry  Dogs  with  them  ;  the  fitteft 
place  for  the  Exercife  of  this  fport, 
Is  in  little,  Email,  (lender  Woods; 
fuch  as  may  be  fhakeo  by  the  Hand,* 
Bows  ar®  retjuifits.  to  remove  them^ 
when  they  reft  in  the  twill  of 
Trees-,  for  they  will  not  be  much 
terrified  with  ‘all  ,the  Hallowing, 
except  they  be  ftmek  now  and  toes 
by  one  means  or  another  5  and 
as  they  will  know  how  to  harbour 
in  as  high  Oak,  and  fo  to  Dcurc 
themfelves  from  Men  and  ^  Dogs, 
Stls  neceffary  you  mould  ufe  Bows 
and  Bolts,  thu  when  the  Squirrel 
fefts,  the  may  be  prdfentfy  thump, 
ed  with  the  blow  of  tan  Airow* 
the  Archer  need  not  fear  to  do 
her  much  harm  9  uoiefs  he  hit 
her  on  the  Head,  by  resfoa  of  a 
stouE  Back  "bone  and  flefhy  parts 
whereby  the  will  abide  n  great 
a  ftroak  at  a  Dog  i  but  when  (he 
is  oace  broughl  to  creep  up  0  hed¬ 
ges  or  the  Ground,  tis  a  Bgo  of 

wears nefs.  T  Tr7. 

STABLE  or  Horfe  s  Winter • 

Boufet  ought  to  be  placed  in  a 
rood  Air,  to  be  made  of  Brick, 
and  not  Stone,  Brick  being  molt 
wholfome  and  warmeft  1  for  Stone 
will  fweat  upon  the  change  of  Wea¬ 
ther,  which  begets  Damps  ,  and 
caufet  Rheums  in  H&rfes*  Neither 
ought  there  'to  be  any  ynii^ooiy 
Clutter,  nor  Sink,  jakes*  iBdgs^iiy, 
or  Hen»reoit:  osar  it  .•  The  ILicli 
fhould  be  fix*  neither  too  high 
nor  too  low  ,  end  fo  well  feated 
iliac  the  Hay-duSt  fall  not  into  his 
Neck,  Main,  or  Pace  .*  I  he  Man 
get  ought  to  be  of  an  indilFef* 
en£  height  9  made  deep  ,  and  of 
one  entire  piece, es  wen  tor  ftrength 
as  Coiive-niency  j  and  the  Floor 
muft  be  Pitched  and  sot  Planked, 
the  latter  being  liable  to  many 
InconvcnieRcics  *  Lee  there  be  no 
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Mad  norLoam-wall  near  k,  for  h< 
is  apt  co  eat  it,  which  will  caufe  hirr 
to  fall  Sick,  fmee  Loam  and  Linn 
are  Suffocating  things,  fuch  is  wil 
mfe£l  and  putrific  the  Blood ,  qp 
danger  the  Lungs  ,  and  fpoil  hi 
Wind  ;  neither  let  any  Dung  lii 
near  his  Heels,  for  that  will  bree« 
kibed  or  fcabby  Heels. 

STABLE-STAND,  (in  the 
Fereft.Law  j  is  when  one  is  foutn 
at  his  Stand  in  the  Fore/?,  with; 
Crofs-bow  or  Long-bow,  ready  t< 
(hoot  a£  the  Deer,  or  elfe  Hand 
iog  clofe  by  a  Tree,  with  Gray 
hounds  in  a  Leafh  ready  to  flip 
This  i v  one  of  the  four  Eviden 
C€s  or  Prefomptions  by  which  ; 
Man  is  condoled  >of  intending  n 
fteai  the  King's  Deer  ,*  the  oiht] 
three  'being  Bad-beroni^Bldody-kt w\ 
and  Dog~draw. 

STACK  of  Wood ,  (  amODj 
Husbandmen  )s  Pile  of  Wood  thre 
Foot  long  ,  as  many  broad,  an; 
twelve  Foot  high. 

STABDLE?,  young  tender  Trees 
Sec  itandils . 

STAFFORDSHIRE  ,  an  Inlam 
County,  bounded  Eafiward  by  Der 
tfjbire,  on  the  South  by  theGoantie 
of  Warwick  and  Worcejler  *  on  cb 
North  by  Cbefhire  aad  Derbyshire 
and  Weft  ward  by  S bropfbirs  ;  be 
mg  in  Length  from  North  ti 
So u : h  forty  two  Miles,  and  twen 
cy  feten  in  Breadth  from  Eaft  u 
Weil-,  in  which  compafs  of  Grotr 
arc  contained  180000  Acres,  «n< 
about  23740  Houles  The  who l 

divided  into  five  Hundreds,  ii 
which  are  an  hundred  and  twelve 
parishes, arid  nineteen  Market  Town 
four  whereof  are  privileged  tc 
fend  Members  to  Parliament.— 
The  Air  of  this  County  is  ©oo< 
and  Healthful  5  as  for  the  Soil 
ths  North  is  hilly  and  barren 
the  middle  parts  level,  but  ful 
of  Woods  ;  and  the  South  part 
yield  plenty  both  of  Grafs  anc 
Coro,  with  Coals  and  Iron  fron 
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their  Mings.  So  great  formerly 
wis  the  number  of  Parks  and  War* 
rens  in  this  County ,  that  molt 
Gentlemens  Seats  were  accomoda- 
ffd  with  both  .*  Here  is  alfo  good 
Scone  and  Lime  for  Building,  with 
Marble  and  fome  Alab&fter, 

In  lefpe#  to  the  Weather ,  the 
People  about  Wotzen  by  W§lver» 
Hdls  in  ’Moreland^  obferve,  That 
W'-hta  the  Wind  fets  Weft,  it  al 
w*y«  produces  Rain?  but  the  Eaft 
and  South  Wind,  which  elfewfiere 
mew  and  bring  Rain,  here  bring 
fair  Weather  ,  noiefs  the  Wind 
ttirn  from^  the  Weft  to  theSosthj 
sno  ^this  Is  aferibed  to  the  Neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  Infir$&n,  Laftly 
as  to^  the  principal  Rivers,  they 
'Sie,  die  ‘lHmt  Vovg>Cimrner3Blithe 
^tns%  lean,  $ owe,  Fenk  and  Mani - 
phi,  among  which,  the  Dove  does 
fo  enrich  the  Ground, that  the  ad 
jaccct  Meadows  are  noted  -for  y ic£~ 
cusg  (  as  lome  will  have  it  )  the 
fweeteft  Mutton  ia  England,  Bus 
bencki  rrefh  Springs  |.snd  Screams, 
Jo  this  County,  here  are  alfo  Salt 
;  •prmgs,  affording  plenty  of  white 
,Salt9  not  much  inienour  to  that 
jn  Ctofjbire. 

b  f  AFF-TREE,  fin  Latin  C  hft~ 
Hls)  6rows  pretty  tail  in  an  open 
place, but  commonly  it  is  anHeage- 
holds  its  .Leaves  in  Winter, 
2nd  is  chiefly  mcreafed  by  Layer*  • 
toe  beft  ^  ufc  that  can  be  made 
thereof,^  is  to  mist  it  with  Pyra- 
C0ntfaa9  for  the  making  of  an  ever 
green  Fence. 

STAG,  a  red  male  Deer  five 
”^ears  old.  See  H&rt. 

S  1"  A  G-E  V  I  L,  or  Palfty  in  the 
tAy°*  •  Sometimes  -a  Horft  is  taken 
vuih  a  fiiffaefs  of  the  'Neck  and 
jaws  *  and  at  uncertain  diftances 
of  time, is  feiz’d  with  a  Palpitation 
or  throbbing  of  the  Heart,and  beat¬ 
ing  of  the  Flanks  •  if  this  Difeafe 
fpread  ail  over  the  Body,  itufuaily 
proves  Mortal ;  the  ordinary  Caufe 
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is  the  Horfesi  being  expos'd  to'Cold 
after  a  great  Heat.  As  for  the 
Cure,  give  him  ftftning  G lifter s9 
Morning  and  Evening,  and  Set  him 
blood  once  in  two  Days,  till  you 
fee  fbme  Signs  of  Amendment.  Lay 
before  him  a  little  Bran  ,  with  a 
great  quantity  of  Water,  that  k 
may  be  as  thin  m  Broth,  After 
the  ufe  of  Clyfters  and  Bleeding, 
chafe  theNeck  and  Jaws  very  hard 
with  equal  quantities  of  Spirit  of 
Turpentine  and  Aqua  vita  united 
by  Shaking ;  within  two  hours  rub 
the  fame  Parts  very  hard,  with  the 
Marft»mdlow  Ointment  ,*  that  don® 
continue  to  apply  Aqua  Vita  in  the 
Evening,  and  the  Oimmmi.hm  now 
mention’d  tin  the  Morning  .*  If 
the  Difeafe  affect  the  whole  Body  » 
giv©  three  or  four  good  Tokening 
G  lifter  s  every  day;  rub  the  Hope's 
Veins  with  Ointment  of  Marft.miL 
lows,  and  Spirit  of  Wine,  and  co» 
ver  him  with  a  Cloth,  dipp*d  in 
Lees  cf  Wine  holed,  unckr  his  ^fu» 
al  Cioaths. 

STAGGARD,  £ among  Hunter's*) 
a  young  Male  Deer  aged  but  four 
Years. 

STAGGERS*  a  Diftemper  In  a 
Hogg,  proceeding  'from  *  Corrupt 
Blood  ;  To  Core  which,  you’ll  fee 
a  bare  Knob  in  the  Hoof  of  his 
Mouth,  which  you  are  to  cut  and 
let  bleed  ;  then  take  the  powder 
of  Loam  and  Salt,  rub  it  {there¬ 
with,  and  give  him  a  little  bone, 
and  he  will  amend,  . 

When  Sheep  are  troubled  with  this 
Difeafe,  the  following  Medicine  is 
to  be  given  the  beginning  of  May, 
take  Long-Pepper,  f; Liqumft ,  Anift 
pod,  Hemp*  feed,  and  Honey,  of 
eaca  one  penny-worth  ;  Beat  thefe 
Ingredients,  and  put  them  into  a 
Bottle  of  New  Milk  ;  then  ft  if  all 
together*  and  give  each  Sheep  two 
$pbootuls  or  rnore^  Milk-warm  ; 
For  this  Diftemper  in  a  Llorfe.Sc® 
Stavcrs, 
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S  T  A  L  E,  the  Urine  or  PHi  of 
Cattd. 

A  S  T  A  L  E,  a  liviag  Fowl, put 
In  any  place  to  allure  o‘her  Fowl, 
where  they  may  Jbe  taken  :  For 
want  of  f.hete,  ,a  Lark^or  any  other 
Bird  may  be  /hot,  his  Entrails  ta¬ 
ken  out,  and  dried  in  an  Oven  in 
his  Feathers,  with  a  ftick  thru  It 
through,  to  keep  him  in  a  coave 
nient  Pofture,  which  may  ferve  as 
well  as  a  live  one, 

STALING  or  DUNGING  j  a 
fupprtffion  or  ftoppage  of  h  hap¬ 
pens  to  a  Horfe  feverai  ways;  feme 
times  by  being  too  high  kept,  and 
but  little  exercife  given  him  ;fomc- 
times  when  you  faddculy  Travel 
hiro>  after  he  has  been  newly  ta¬ 
ken  From  Grafs,  before  his  Body 
is  .emptied  of  it,  and  dry  Meat 
ut  in  ftead  thereof;  the  fign  to 
now  which,  is  his  lying  down  and 
tumoliag  with  extreme  pain,  as  if 
he  had  the  Batts. 

To  caufe  a  Hoife  therefore  to 
Stale^  or  Rifs,  there  are  many  good 
Receipts,  a.  lake  a  quart  6f  ftrong 
Ale ,  and  put  it  into  a  Bottle-pot, 
with  as  many  keen  Rxdijb  Roots 
Wafhedj  Bit  and  fifuifed,  as  will  fid 
up  the  Pot,  which  flop  up.,  ciofc, 
and  let  it  ftand  twenty  fourrloursi 
then  Brain  the  Ale  and  Roots  ve» 
ry  hard,  and  give  it  him  falling; 
after  chat,  ride  him  &  little  up  and 
down,  and  fet  him  up  warm  aad 
you’ll  fee  him  Stale.  2.  Other* 
bell  three  or  fosr  fpo  nfuls  ot 
jkd  Burdocb'Seeds  in  4  quart  of 
Beer*  and  putting  in  a  good  piece 
cl  Butter ,  give  ii  him  to  drink 
lukc-wariii,  3*  As  an  infallible 
Cure  lor  the  ftoppage  of  Urine, 
kill  as  many  Bees  as  there  is  occa- 
fioa  to  ufe,  dry  them  very  well, 
beat  them  to  powder,  and  in  a 
pint  ©1  Wbite^mne,  or  Ale*  give 
,  Mm  about  an  ounce  of  them  at  a 
time,  and  at  twice  or  thrice  ad- 
jniniftring  it  at  fartheft,  Itf  will  0* 
pen  the  paffegci  of  the  Primer- 
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Vein?,  fo  as  to  make  him  to  Stele 

freely. 

STALING  of  Wood*  Come, 
times  a  Horfe,  thro’  immodest* 
Bxcrcife  in  the  heat  of  Summer, 
pifftt  pure  Blood  j  if  a  Veffel  01 
Vein  be  broke  it  is  mortal  .*  I 
It  proceed  ooly  from  the  heai 
of  the  Kidneys  tis  eafily  Cur’d 
for  in  that  cafe  all  the  Urine  1 
not  Blood,  iince  a  fmali  flux  0 
Blood  will  give  a  red  Tin&uri 
to  a  large  quantity  of  Urine 
bleed  the  Horfe,  and  give  bin 
every  Morning,  for  fix  or  fcvei 
days,  three  pints  of  the  Infufion  0 
Crocus  Metdiorumct  in  Whin-voine 
keepifig  him  bridled  four  hour 
before  and  after  taking  it*  th; 
Remedy  wi  1  both  clcaofe  th 
Bladder,  and  heal  the  Parc  affcfl 
ed.  If  the  Difeafe  be  accompt 
nied  with  heat,  and  beating  c 
the  Flanks  |  give  him  a  coohd 
Glifter, bleed  him  the  {econd  time, an 
diffolvc  two  ounces  ot  Sal  Bel) 
ckreftum  in  three  pints  of  Emeu-: 
Wirtg  in  order  to  be  given  ever 
Morning  ;  if  the  Sal  Bolycbrafitn 
cakes  away  your  Horfe’s  Appctic 
or  if  the  E  etick  Wine  00  nc 
compafs  the  Cure  ;  Let  him  hav 
the  following  Medicine,  tne  Vi. 
cues  01  which  have  been  Expci i 
cnecd.  *  Take  two  ounces  of  th 
Deft  Venice  Treacle*  (or  for  wan 
“  of  that;  of  Diate ffxron  ;  witl 
u  common  Honey  ana  fine  Sugar 
5  of  each  four  Ounces.  Incorpo 
4‘  rate  all  in  a  Mortar  ;  then  au 
^  Anij~fted%  Coriander' fc<d  ana  L 
“  quorijh  of  each  two  Ounces  1 
i£  hue  Powder.  Mingle  the  Mai 
well,  god  give  it  cilfulv’d  in 
i£  quart  of  Claret  ;  keeping  th 
Hone  bridieii  three  Hours  befor 
aad  after  ;  And  let  him  Blood  th 
next  Day  ;  On  the  third  Da 
inje£|  the  following  Glifter,*  “  bo 
*£  two  Ounces  of  the  Scoria  c 
drofs  of  Liver  gf  Antimony  pow 

"  der" 
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**■  tier’d  fine  sa  five  Pints  of  Whip 
*'  made  of  Cjws-Milk  :  As  foonl 
as  the  Liquor  begins  to  rife  in 
great  Bubbles,  remove  it  from  the 
Fire,  and  adding  four  Ounces  of 
Oil  OHv$t  make  rife  of  your  GIL 
fter  luke-warm;  If  the  Difeafe  Rill 
continues,  the  whole  Gourfe  muft 
be  repeated.  See  Piffling  of  Blood . 

STALK  of  Leaves  and  Flow¬ 
ers,  is  diftinguifhed  by  Botanift* 
inio  feveral  forts,  vi$.  Naked-fld 
having  no  Leaves  on  ;  Creftei  ft&lk 
that  has  Furrows  or  ridges;  Stri- 
ped-ftalk9  which  is  of  two  or  more 
Colours  *  and  lVing«drjlalk?  that  baa 
Leaves  fee  on  either  fide  of  it. 

To  ST  A  L  K,  to  go  ftacely,  or 
to  Brut  along;  alfo  to  go  or  walk 
foftiy,  is  Fowier-s  do. 

STALKERS,  a  kind  of 
Fifhirg-net!,  rnentiou’d  in  fevers! 
old  Statutes. 

SFALKING-HEDGE,  an  arti¬ 
ficial  Hedge  u  *d  by  Fowlers  to 
hHe  them  from  cue  light  of  ter 
Game  in  Sh  >otmg  ;  It  muft  be 
two  or  three  Yards  long,  and  a- 
bout  a  Yard  and  a  half  high, 
mate  with  fund  I  Wands,  and  bulb¬ 
ed  out  sn  the  manner  of  a  red 
Hedge  ;  with  ccrtHa  fnpporccrs  or 
Stakes,  to  bear  it  up  from  tail¬ 
ing,  while  they  take  their  Aim  to 
Hi  or. 

STALKING-HORSE: 
T  >tre  is  no  getting  a  Ibotatfome 
Fowl,  Without  a  $ialkingm&6>f  i which 
muft  be  fjflie  old  Jade  trained  up 
for  chat  purpofc,  who  will  gendy, 
as  you  w , . aid  ha*-e  him,  wAk  up 
ana  do  wo  in  the  Want  which  way 
you  picdfc-,  ftodding  and  eating  the 
Grafs  chat  grows  therein;  beninc 
wht  fc  fore  -  Shoulder,  you  are  to 
fhel ter  your  fdf  and  Gua,  bend¬ 
ing  your  Body  down  iow  by  his 
fide,  and  keeping  his  Body  /till 
full  between  you  and  the  Fowl  ; 
When  you  are  within  fhot,  take 
your  level  from  before  the  torc- 
pari;  of  the  HoHe,  giving  Fire  as 
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it  were,  between  his  Neck  and 
the  Water,  which  is  much  better 
(hooting  than  under  his  Belly. 

Now  to  fupply  the  defe£$  of  a 
real  Stalkhg~Horfe>  which  will  tike 
up  a  great  deal  of  Time  to  in- 
ftruft  and  make  fit  for  this  Exct" 
cife  ;  an  Artificial  one  may  be  made 
of  any  piect?  of  old  Canvas, which 
is  co  be  fhap’d  in  Form  of  a 
Horfe,with  the  He  d  bending  down¬ 
wards,  as  if  he  Graz’d  .*  It  may 
be  Huffed  with  any  light  Matter, 
and  fhould  be  painted  of  the  Co¬ 
lour  of  a  Horfe,  whereof  Browft 
is  the  befit  ;  in  the  middle  let  it 
be  fixed  to  a  Raff,  whh  a  fharp 
Iron  at  the  end,  to  Rick  into  the 
Ground  as  ccc*fian  requires,  ftaacfm 
ing  fall  while  you  tike  your  Le¬ 
vel  ;  and  farther,  as  it  muft  be 
very  portable,  it  fhouid  alfo  be 
moved,  fo  as  it  may  fc  m  to  Graze 
as  it  goes;  neither  outfit  its  Sta¬ 
ture  be  too  high  or  to  >  low,  for 
the  one  will  not  hide  the  Body, 
and  the  otner  will  be  api  to  fngne 
the  Fowl  sway  ;  But  when  you 
have  fo  brat  the  Fowl  with  the 
^titlking-Hbrfei  that  they  begin  to 
find  your  Deceit,  and  will  no  lon¬ 
ger  endure  it;  you  rruy  Balk  with 
an  Ox  or  Cow  made  of  painted 
Carjraf*,  till  the  S tilking-ttorfe  bs 
fo  go  ,  wnile  oth  is  agda  Stalk 
with  Staggs,  or  Red  Deer,  formed 
out  of  paiaced  Canvafs,  with  the 
Natural  Hums  of  Staggs  fixed 
thereon,  ar,d  the  Colour  D  lively 
painted,  that  the  Fo*l  cmn.Jt  du- 
cern  the  Fallacy. 

STALKING-TREB  and  BUSH: 
For  the  fir!f,take  fome  fmall  Wand* 
or  thin  Splinters,  folded  togecnejr 
ia  ihape  of  the  Body  of  a  tree, 
mid  fo  covered  with  Canvaf ,  and 
painted  like  the  Bark  of  the 
it  reprefents,  that  it  may  not  be 
Jifcovered  by  the  Fowl ;  of  which 
:he  Poplar  and  Willow  chat  grow 
ay  the  Rim-fides,  are  the  beft^ 
being  molt  know®  to  the  Fowl, 

and 
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and  fo  to  be  the  kfs  fufptflcd  i 
Having  caus'd  the  Boal  of  the 
Tree  to  flick,  in  certain  holes  made 
for  that  T'Urpoie,  the  Boughs  sod 
true  Natural  Branches  are  to  be 
form’d  in  fuch  fort  as  they  grow 
at  that  Sesfon. 

Then  lor  the  other,  that  is  to 
fay,  the  S tallying  -  Bujb9  it  meft  not 
foe  fo  tall  as  the  Tree,  but  much 
thlcker3  and  may  be  made  either 
of  one  Buffo,  or  of  feverai  neatly 
entangled  and  made  fail  together, 
about  the  height  of  a  Man;  in  the 
mid  ft  of  'whofc  bottom  there  fhould 
be  a  fmall  Stalk,  with  an  Iron- 
point  to  drive  into  the  Ground  to 
fupport  the  Buffo  while  you  take  pur 
Aim. 

STALL,  a  Stafo-e  for  Cattel, 
a  little  Shop,  or  the  fore-part  of  a 
Shop. 

STALLAGE,  the  Liberty 
or  Right  of  pitching  or  letting 
up  .  Stalls  in  a  Fair  or  Market ;  or 
Money  paid  for  the  fame. 

STALLION,  a  Stone- Horfe  kept 
to  Cover  Mares  :  In  the  choice 
of  them,  you  are  to  be  carctul 
that  they  have  neither  Moot-Eyes 
Watery  Eyes,  or  Blood- fhottei. -Eyes 
no  Splint,  Sjsvir,  nor  Cur'r,  fee. 
nor  soy  Natural  Imperfebiion,  tor 
the  Colts  will  take  them  as  he¬ 
reditary  from  their  ^Parents  $  Bui 
they  fhould  be  xtfcc  Beft,  and  A- 
•bleft,  the  higheft  Spirited,  faireft 
■  Coloured,  and  fine  ft  I  Raped  \  You 
fheuid  ailo  inform  your  fclf  of  all 
Naiural  DefeOs  in*thcm,  -  c  f  which 
none  can  be  abfolucciy  free,  and 
amend  that  in  the  Mare ;  with 
ibis  Diftififtion  only  that  fuch  Im- 
perfe&ions  as  happen  by  Accident 
arc  not  to  be  counted  Hereditary  .• 
JXhe  belt  lor  a  Stallion  is  a  good 
and  beautiful  Barb,  or  Spani/h  Horfe; 
and  for  his  Age,  he  fhould  not  be" 
fuffer’d  to  cover  a  Mare  before 
lie  is  fix  Years  old,  nor  after  he 
is  fifteen ;  but  as  to  the  iaft  par. 
titular,  you  niay  lake  meafarcs  sc* 
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cording  to  hit  Strength  and  Vi 

gour. 

For  the  ordering  of  a  Stallion 
take  the  following  Inftru&ions 
Three  Months  at  icaft  before  th< 
time  he  is  to  cover, feed  him  witf 
good  Oats,  Peas9or  Beans,  or  wit] 
course  Bread  and  a  little  Hay9  bu 
a  good  deal  of  Wktai'ftraw ,  hep 
ping  him  out  twice  a  Day  to  th< 
Water  ;  after  he  has  drnnk  ws  k  bin 
up  and  down  an  Hour,  withom 
making  him  Sweat.  It  he  wcr< 
not  thus  brought  in  Wind  before 
he  Covers,  he  would  either  becem; 
put  fey,  and  broken- Winded,  or  rui 
a  greet  Fisk  os  being  io;  snd.wcr* 
he  ole  well  fed,  he  could  not  per 
form  the  Task,  or  at  leaft  the 
Cots  would  be  but  pitiful  £nc 
weak ;  and  tho*  you  Nourifh  bin 
carefully,  yet  you  will  take  bin 
in  again  very  lean  :  If  you  give 
him  many  Mares  he  will  not  f^rvt 
you  fo  long,  but  his  Main  anc 
Tail  will  tali  away  thro’  Poverty 
and  you’ll  find  it  difficult  to  reco¬ 
ver,  and  bring  him  to  a  good  con 
diciin  of  Body  for  the  ^4  ear  fol 
lowing  .*  Let  him  have  Mares 
therefore  according  to  hfc'Strength 
that  is  twelve  or  fifteen  ,  or  2' 
theft  twenty. 

STAM1NEOUS  FLOWER,  (  a 
mong  H trdalifis)  an  imperfc&  Flow" 
cr  that  wants  tbofc  fine-coiourec 
Leaves,  call’d  Petih,  and  copfifti 
only  of  the  Stylus,  and  the  Sta> 
mma. 

STANCHING  rf  Shod .  If  i 
fo  happen  that  a  horfe  bleed  vio¬ 
lently  at  the  Nofe,  and  it  canno 
be  Stanched  5  take  feme  Bttory 
damp  ir.  in  a  Mortar  with  Salt 
and  put  it  into  his  Nofe,  applyinj 
it  10  the  Wound  and  ic  will  d< 
the  Work  .*  Bit  if  he  be  hidden 
Iy  taken  in  Riding  by  the  High 
way  or  etherwile,  and  chat  thi 
Herb  cannot  be  got  ;  then  take  a 
ny  WcoilenClotth  or  Felt  -  Hat- 
and  with  a  Knife  feraping  a  fin< 
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Lint  from  thence  apply  it  to 
bleeding  Part  and  it  will  flop, 
STANCHING  of  Blood .  ‘  Src 
BLed-flanching ,  and  Flux  of  Shod, 

STAND,  of  Burgundy-Pitch 
(  in  Merchandise  )  a  quantity  from 
two  and  half  to  three  Hundred 
Weight. 

STANDARDS  or  STANDI LS* 
fin  Husbandry)  Trees  referred  at 
the  Felling  of  Woods  for  growth 
for  Timber, 

.  STANNARIES,  (from  the  Li- 
t*n9  Stannum  Tin)  are  ,  the  Mines 
and  Worki  where  this  Metral  is 
digged  and  purifi’d,  as  in  Cornwall, 
and  c’fe-where,  There  are  four 
Courts  of  the  Stannaries  in  Ve* 
vonffci re ,  and  as  many  in  Corn¬ 
wall . 

'  STAPLE,a  City  or  Town  where 
Merchants  joyntlylay  nptheirCom- 
modities,  for  the  better  uttering 
°f  them  by  the  Great.  Thefe  S **• 
pies  by  Scat.  Edw.  g,  were  fet¬ 
tled  here,  and  appointed  to  be  con., 
fomdy  kept,  at  Tor},  Lincoln ,  New- 
Cxftle  upon  T*ne,  Norwich,  VVcft- 
mi  lifter ,  Canterbury.  Ckicbejier ,  IVitr 
chtfler 3  Exeter,  and  Briftoly oi  which 
places  Merchants  and  Traders  were 
to  carry  Goods  to  fell  in  thofe 
Parts. 

STAPLE  COMMODITIES  of 
Engird,  were  chiefly  Wool 1,  Wood* 
fells,  Leather,  Cloath ,  Lin,  Leai , 
&c.  But  sow  by  Staph-Goods  is 
geoerliy  meant,  any  proper  Sale¬ 
able  Commodities, not  cafiiy  fubieft 
to  Perlfb.  * 

STAR  of  Bethlehem ,  (  in  Latin 
Crnitbogalum  )  a  Plant  of  which 
there  arc  divers  kinds,  i.  The 
Star-Flower  of  Arabia,  with  long 
green  Flowers,  a  great  Stalk  two 
Foot  high,  bearing  divers  large 
Flower*  at  top,  wkh  Email  fhort 
green  pointed  Leaves  at  .the  bot¬ 
tom  oi  each  of  them,  with  list 
white  Threads  tips  with  yellow 
Pendants  •  it  is  impatient  of  Profts, 
and  therefore  neceliary  to  be  ihd- 
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the  i  £erJd  in  Winter,  s,  The  s?reaf> 
eft  white  Star  of  Bethlehem,  with 
fair,  broad,  frefh,  green  Leaves 
fpringing  early  out  of  the  Ground 
and  coetinuing  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  February,  to  the  end  of 
ALiy,  when  the  Stalk  sad  Flower 
rife,  the  former  a  Yard  high, bear* 
ing  at  the  top  a  great  ipiks  of 
Flowers,  opening  by  Degrees^hac 
confifl  of  fix  white  Leases,  ipread 
open  like  a  Star  5  with  a  white 
thin  Bone  in  the  middle,  befee 
wkh  many  Threads  tipc  with  yel¬ 
low.  The  Star-Flower  of  Naples, 
riling  early  out  of  she  Earth,  the 
Stalk  two  Foot  high,  bearing  ma¬ 
ny  Flowers  of  fix  pong,  narrow 
Leaves,  Tuning  white  on  the  in- 
fide,  and  whkiCb  igreeo  without  ; 
turning  towards  die  Stalk,  with 
fix  other  fmali  Leaves  in  the  mid. 
die,  like  a  Cup,  with  a  white  Pouf 
tel  and  fix  Threads  tipc  with  yel¬ 
low.  4.  The  yellow  Star  of  Beth* 
lehem,  from  whole  greenilh  Leaf 
arifes  a  Stalk  four  or  five  leches 
high 9  with  four  or  five  Leaves, 
and  as  many  lmall*ycliow  ftaMike 
Flowers  at  top,with  a  fmall  greenilh 
Sine  down  the  Back  of  their  Leaves 
and  fome  fmall  redd ilh  Threads  la 
the  middle.  5*  f  he  Star*flowcr  -of 
Ethiopia,  from  the  green  Leaves  of 
which  ariles  a  Sulk  a  Cubit  high  § 
bearing  from  the  middle  to  the 
top,  many  large  white  fkriike  - 
Flowers,  with  fome  ydiownefs  3.1 
the  b attorn  of  them;  ado  a  three* 
Squared  Head,corhpalfed  with  white 
i  nrcads  tipt  w»th  yellow.  6,  The 
great  white  f  piked  Star  of  Bethlehem, 
white  like  the  former,  but  lefs  and 
not  lb  good  j  the  Flowers  growing 
in  a  large  fpnee,  but  much  chin  o'er 
Lt  on  tae  Stalk,  befides  others  not 
much  worth  mentioning. 

The  Arabian  Flowers  in  Msy, 
ths  fecond  in  June,  chac  of  Na¬ 
ples  and  the  yellow  in  April,  bac 
the  Ethiopia^  not  till  Augufi  :  They 
lofc  their  Fibres,  ^akd  die  Roots 

may 
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may  bz  taken  up  as  (bon  as  the 
Stalks  are  dry,,  and  kept  out  of  the 
Ground  tsli  the  end  of  Septsmbtr 3 
except  thofe  of  the  yellow,  which 
will  not  keep  bur  for  a  (mall 
time.  As  f(  r  thofe  of  Ambit  aid  B 
tbtopia,  they  are  both  tender,  and 
will  not  endu'®  the  fevexity  of 
our  long  Froftv  Winters  for  which 
rcafon,  they  fhould  be  planted  in 
Boxes,  in  rich,  hot,  Tandy  Earth, 
and  Housed  in  Winter,  and  the 
Yellow  may  have  ffeare  with  them ; 
but  for  the  reft,  they  are  hardy, 
aod  may  be  fet,  io  any  place  among 
other  Roots  that  iole  their  Fi¬ 
bres 

STAB  E  or  STARLING,  a 
a  Bird  generally  kept  by  ail  forts 
of  People-,  and  above  any  others 
for  whiffling  .*  But  the  great  fault 
almoft  in  every  Body  is,  that  they 
get  them  too  much  fledged  out  of 
the  Welt,  which  makes  them  gent* 
rally  retain  io  much  of  their  own 
harlh  Notes  ;  fuch  therefore  as 
would  have  them  rare,  and  avoid 
their  natural  fquecking  Tone,  mult 
take  them  from  the  Old  Gees  at 
two  or  three  Days  old.  And  this 
fhou’d  be  done  for  all  Biids  $ou 
ddign  to  teach  to  whdrtle  or  (peak, 
or  would  have  karn  another  Budb 
Song  by  hanging  under  his  Gage. 

STARLING  COLOUR,  Re  CW 
lours  cf  1 1  titrfe, 

S  Y  A  R  Sj  fxrd  :  The  Ancients 
relied  much  on  their  Riflng,  Set¬ 
ting  *  and  Appearing,  as  Virgil 
(ays. 

Pr&terea  j  m  futit  A/Eluri  fidera 

nobis , 

jRcedcrmnque  dies  fervandi,  C  luci 

ins  Anguis,  gjc. 

On  which  Days  depended  their 
snort  principal  Rules  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  5  but  it  was  in  thofe  Pam  or 
Climates,  where  Times  or  Sea 
Ions  $ere  not  fubjeft  to  fo  great 
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variation  as  with  us ;  we  need 

no  more  therefore  ,  thanf  obferve 
Appearances  ;  that  is  ,  whether 
they  be  Clear,  or  Dim,  or  whe¬ 
ther  they  Rem  to  be  more  or 
fewer  io  Number  than  they  ufu- 
ally  do,  &c,  A  Circle  or  Twin¬ 
kle  about  any  cd  the  greater  Stars, 
or  their  appearing  Larger  than 
ufual,  or  die*  Dim,  or  their  Rays 
blunt,  or  yet  fewer  in  Number, 
prognofticates  Rain,  the  Air  being 
inclinable  thereto  :  If  they  ap¬ 
pear  very  thick,  or  more  is  num¬ 
ber  than  ufual,  this  (hews  the  Air 
to  be  rare  and  thin,  and  the  more 
capable  of  Rain,  and  alfo  fore¬ 
bodes  Tempeltuous  Weather  to 
follow. 

STARS  in  the  Forebeaii are  e- 
fteemed  a  good  Mark  in  Horfcs 
that  arc  not  White  or  Gray,,  You 
may  eaflly  dilcover  when  it  has 
been  made  by  Art,  becaufe  there 
will  be  no  Hxir  in  the  midak  of 
it,  and  the  white  Hairs  will  be 
much  longer  than  the  rert.  The 
£Jo  Sanders  roait  a  large  Onion  in 
hot  A  flies,  and  being  aimed  through*: 
)y  done,  they  divide  it  in  two, 
and  dip  it  in  fcalding'hoc  Walnut- 
oil  ;  that  cone,  thty  immediately 
apply  the  fiat  fide  of  it  to  that 
part  of  the  Forehead,  where  they 
intend  to  make  rhe  S;sr,  and  keep 
ic  there  for  half  an  hour,*  then 
they  take  it  away,  and  anoint  the 
scalded  Place  with  Ointment  of 
Roles  in  a  (hart  time,  the  Scarf- 
Skin  falls  away,  and  fame  white 
Hairs  grow  up  in  the  new  011c  ; 
but  the  Star  m  the  middle  always 
continues  without  Hair,  as  has  been 
but  now  nmted.  Qtfcerwife  ,  to 
have  a  white  Star  in  the  Fort- 
head  of  a  Horfe  or  any  other  Parc 
of  his  Body  •  let  the  Hair  be  rtrit 
fhiv'd  away,  with  a  Raior,  as 
wide  as  the  Star  is  defign’d  to  be; 
then  taking  a  little  Oil  of  Vitriol 
in  an  Oiikr-fhsll,  dip  a  Feather 
i  or 
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or  piece  of  Silk  therein  (for  it 
will  eat  thro9  either  Lirrnen  or 
Wo  dies)  and  pafs  it  lightly  *H 
over  the  fhaved  Place  whereupon 
t  will  eat  away  the  roots  of  the 
Hair,  and  the  next  that  conies  will 
be  Whits,*  this  need  not  be  clone 
above  once,  and  the  Sere  may  be 
healed  up  with  Copperas- water  and 
green  O  ntmenr,  This  Mark  may 
like  wile  be  artificially  formed  of  a 
Black  or  Red  Colour  :  To  make 
s  Black  Star,  or  .white  Hairs  black, 
waflj  the  place  you  would  have 
chang’d  often  wLh  Fern-roots  and 
■Saget  boil’d  in  Lye,  and  it  will 
b'-eed  black  Hairs  in  a  white 
Hoife;  or  elfe  take  four  M% 
GiSi  and  Rufi  beat  well  together, 
and  anointing  the  Part  therewith 
St  will  effect  the  bulineis.  As  to 
the  Red  Star,  Take  ’an  mines  of 
Apia  forth ,  of  Aqu 4  vita  a  penny* 
worth,  and  of  Silver  to  the  va¬ 
lue  of  eighteen  Pence*  which  put 
into  a  Glafs,  heating  them  well 
therein,  and  it  will  immediately 
turn  the  Hsirs  to  be  of  a  perfect 
red  Colour;  hue  k  will  lad  no 
longer  than  the  carting  of  the 
Hair;  wh'ch  you  rauft  renew  a- 
gain,  if  you  intend  it  fhali  conti 
nue. 

To  STARTsto  give a/ud  ’en Leap, 
to  begin  to  run. 

To  S  T  A  R  T  a  Htrs%  (1  Term 
in  Hunting)  to  force  her  to  leave  her 
Form  or  Scar. 

STARTING,  (among  Bre- 
voters)  is  the  pa  ring  of  new  Beer 
or  Ale,  to  that  wh  ch  is  decayed,  to 
revive  1:  again. 

S  T  A  T  I  C  K  S,  a  Sciccce  which 
treats  of  Weights  ;  (hewing  the 
properties  of  HravmeU  and  Light* 
licfs,  the  Eptihbf ium  or  equal  Ba!- 
iance  of  Natural  Bodies,  being 
a  Pa: t  of  the  Mechanicks. 

STATUTE,  4  Law,  Oidi- 
narice  or  Decree. 

STATUTE  -  MERCHANT  ,  a 
Bond  acknowledged  before  005  of 
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the  Clerks  of  the  Statute-Merchant 
fhe  Mayor  of  a  City  or  Town 
Corporate,  and  two  Merchants  ap¬ 
pointed  for  that  purpofe  .*  The 
Execution  of  this  Bond*  is  firft  to 
tak:  the  Debtor’s-! [Body,  if  ro  be 
found  1  or  ©therwife  £0  feize  upon 
his  Lands  and  Goods. 

^  STATU  PE-STAPLE  ,  (properly 
fo  call’d )  h  a  Bond  of  Record, 
acknowledged  before  the  Mayor  of 
the  Suple ,  and  erne  of  the  tw> 
GonBabies  of  rhe  fame  Staple  ;  by 
virtue  of  which  Obligation,  the 
Crcdi  tor  may  immediately  have 
Execution  upon  the  Debtor’s  Body, 
Lind  and  Goods.  Statute  •Staple 
Improper^  is  a  Bond  of  Record 
founded  upon  Suit,  25  Men.  8 .  be¬ 
ing  of  the  nature  of  the  former, 
aai  acknowledged  before  one  of 
the  chief  Juftices,  or  elfe  before 
the  Mayor  of  the  Staple,  and  the 
Recorder  of  London. 

STATUTE-SESSIONS  ,  ccr.ain 
petty  Seffious  or  Meetings  in  every 
kindred,  for  the  deciding  of  Dif¬ 
ferences  be  weea  Mailers  and  Ser- 
rants,  the  rating  of  Servants  Wa¬ 
ges,  and  bdiowing  fuch  People  in 
Service,  ai  being  fit  to  ferve,  refufe 
to  iede  or  get  Matters. 

STAVLRS  or  STAGGERS,  -  a 
Giddinefs  50  a  Horfe’s  Head;  which, 
when  it  fe.zes,  comes  to  Madnefs. 
Tii  forae times  caus’d  by  corrupt: 
B;0  d,  or  grofs  and  tough  Humours 
oppreifing  ene  Bran,  and  is  very 
common  to  moll  Horfes.  Ano  her 
while  ic  proceeds  from  mining  a 
Borfe  ou  too  fodn  to  Grafs',  be¬ 
fore  he  is  Cold,  which  by  hanging 
dv.wn  his  Head  to  Feed,  iiirs  and 
makes  thin  Humours  that  fall  down. 
£0  his  Head,  and  fo  by  degrees 
feize  the  Brain,  in  comes  alfo  by 
ore  Riding  and  hard  Labour,  in 
not  Weather,  that  inflames  and' 
putrifics  the  Biocd,  and  diiorders 
toe  whole  Body :  Lafily*  \cis  cc- 
ration'd  by  nuifome  fmells  in  the 
Stable,  long  Races,  with  quick  turns; 

exec  fiiv.e 
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exceODe  citing,  and  above  all  an 
overflowing  of  hut  (harp  Humours 
in  the  S  omach.  The  figns  of  it, 
arc  Dimn-fs  of  fight  Reeling 
and  S  aggcring  of  the  Horfe  ; 
ivho  for  very  Palo  will  beat,  hi* 
Head  again  ft  the  WaO,  with  ex¬ 
treme^  Violence,  and  thru  ft  it  into 
Ids  Litter,  lye  d  vna  an  i  rife  with 
greater  fury  than  the  CoJick,  for* 
lake  hi*  Meat,  and  have  watenih 
Eyes. 

The  methods  of  Cure  are  vari¬ 
ous.  i.  When  yen  hive  bled  him, 
as  you  rauft  always  do,  take  the 
quantity  of  an  HaAe-IVd?,  of  fweet 
Butter  and  Salt,  difiolve  she  fame 
into  a  Saucer  full  of  Wkitewint 
l  inegar  j  then  taking  Lins  or  fine 
Hax  dipped  therein,  ftop  his  Ears 
with  it,  and  ftitch  them  up  for 
twelve  Hours.  2.  Some  boil  an 
ounce  and  an  half  of  Bitter  Al¬ 
monds,  two  Drams  of  an  Ox  Gall , 
lulf  a  penny-worth  of  black  Hclle- 
bore,  made  into  fine  powder;  Grains, 
Caftortum ,  Vinegir  and  Vamijb9  of 
each  five  Drams,  till  the  Vinegar 
be  confirmed  ;  then  they  ftrain  the 
Liquor,  and  put  it  into  his  Ears  as 
betcre.  3.  Take  the  Seeds  cfCrefly, 
Vcppejs,  Smallag',  Barfly,  Dill  •  al- 
fo  Pepper  and  Suffer,  of  each  two 
Drams;  beat  all  to  a  fine  Powder, 
and  put  them  into  two  quarts  o* 
& ir ley -Water,  boiling-hot  from  the 
Fire,  .and  let  them  infufe  therein 
three  Hours;  drain  it  and  give1 
him  one  Quart:  Let  his  Hay  be 
fprinkied  with  Water,  aad  next 
Day  give  t’other  Quart  lading  3 
let  him'  drink  no  cold  Water  tor 
four  or  five  Days  alter,  only  white- 
Wstcr,  vrilefs  feme tim^s  a  fweet 
Mafh.  4*  Another  way  is,  after 
you  have  fharpen’d  a  fmail  and 
tough  Oaken  or  Alb-Stick ,  and 
made  a  notch  at  one  end  iske  a 
Fork,  to  keep  it  from  running  too 
far  into  the  Horfe’s  Head,  put  it 
into  his  Ncftrils ,  jobbing  it  up 
and  down  to  the  top  of  his  PI  ad, 
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which  will  cafe  the  Blood  to  def- 
cend  freely:  Afterwards  in  the 
Morning  Ming  give  him  a  Drink 
well  brewed  together,  made  of  aq 
ounce  of  the  powder  of  Turmerick , 
with  as  much  of  that  of  Anis- 
feeds  in  a  Qusrt  of  ftrong  Bier  or 
Ale,  with  a  pint  of  Verjuice  and  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  Brandy  ?  that 
done,  ftop  his  Ears  with  Aqua  Vi- 
tee  and  Eerb-grac$  beating  them 
well  together,  put  an  equal  quan¬ 
tity  into  each  Ear,  and  ftopp 
Flax  or  Hards  over  it  to  keep  it 
down:  Then  j ftitch  them  up  for 
twenty  four  hours ;  which  being 
expir’d  nsftitch  them,  and  pull  out 
the  Hirds  ;  next  Day  blood  him 
in  the  Heck,  and  give  him  his 
Blood  with  an  handful  of  Salt 
put  therein,  well  Birred  togcrh  r 
to  keep  ic  from  clodding.  5.  Bleed 
your  H  jrfs  in  the  Flanks  and  Plate- 
veins  of  th?  Thighs  ;  then  give 
him  a  ©lifter  of  two  quarts  of 
Emetick-Wme  iiike-wcrm ,  with  a 
quarter  of  a  Pound  of  the  Oint¬ 
ment  Populeum  $  that  done,  let  hint 
reft  a  while ;  about  an  hour  or 
two  after  this  Glifter  is  voided, 
mjett  the  following:  Boil  two 

ounces  of  the  Sceriet  or  Dregs  of 
Anfimony^UvAc  powder’d  fine  in 
five  pints  of  Beer  •  after  five  or 
fix  Waltns,  remove  the  Liqtior  from 
the  Fire,  aad  adding  a  quarter  of 
.2  pound  of  Vnguentum  Hrjfatum, 
let  it  be  made  ufe  of  luke*warm. 
Repeat  this  Gliftcr  frequently,  and 
rub  his  Legs  ftrongly  with  a  wilp 
of  Straw  moiften  d  with  warm 
Water,  to  make  a  Revulfion ;  feed 
him  with  Bran  or  Wbite-Brcai,  and 
walk  him  from  time  to  time  in  a 
temperate  Place.  6.  If  the  Dif- 
cafe  continue  notwithftandiog  the 
u‘e  of  shefe  Medicines;  give  him 
an  ounce  of  Venic  e-treacle  or  Or% 
vietan  diffolvcd  in  a  quart  of  fome 
Cordial  Water  :  Immediately  after 
injetf  this  ©lifter  luke.  warm  : 
“  Take  Stl  Polycbrefium  and  Vf 

“  mat 
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1  mce*treacle  of  each  two  Ounces; 
€  and  diffolve  them  in  two  qua  ts 

of  a  Deception  of  the  foftcaing 
64  H  rbs,  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
li  of  Rue,  in  order  to  make  the 
G  lifter, 

ST  A  Y,  flop,  prop,  lnpport  .* 
The  Stay  of  a  H  t.Vs  Legs  is  pro¬ 
per,  when  he  ’keeps  them  ur>  lo 
long  as  he  ought  to  do  5  his  Head 
sod  Body  coLtmuin?  in  a  good 
Pol] ore  ;  and  if  he  do  not  fet 
down  one  Leg  fuddeniy,  £0  give 
cafe  to  another  Leg  that  is  weak 
or  pained, 

STLEL-MAKING  .•  Such  Iron 
is  to  be  chofcn  as  is  apt  to  melt, 
yet  hard,  aud  which  tuay  cafily  be 
wrought  with  6the  Himmer;  for 
the  iron  made  of  Virriolitk  Ore, 
may  melt,  yet  it  is  foft,  brittle  or 
eager.  Let  a  parcel  of  tins  Iron 
be  heated  red-hot,  and  cue  into 
fmali  pieces  ,•  thtst  cone,  mix  it 
With  a  fort  of  Stone  which  eanly 
melts  j  then  fet  in  the.  Smith's 
Forge  or  Hearth,  a  Gnic  bSCj  or 
D\ih  of  Crudbie  Metal,  a  Foot  and 
an  half  broad,  and  a  Foot  deep  ; 
till  the  Ddh  wi:h  goad  Charcoal^ 
and  compels  the  Difh  about  wicn 
loofe  Stones,  which  miy  keep  in 
the  mix  ore  of  S.one,  and  peices 
of  Iron  put  therein#  As  icon  as  the 
Coal  is  tnroughiy  kindled,  and  the 
Dsiii  red  hot,  give  the  bialf,  am 
let  the  Wotkman  put  in  by  j i  tit 
and  little  ad  the  mixture  cf  Iun 
and  Stone  he  dtiigm  ;  When  \is 
melted,  iet  hun  thruft  into  the 
middle  of  it,  three,  four  or  mote, 
pieces  of  Iron,  and  boil  them  fire 
or  fix  hours  with  a  itrong  hire, 
afterwards  putting  in  ii is  Rod,  he 
is  to  iiir  tne  melted  Iron  often, 
chat  the  pieces  of  iron  may  foak 
in  the  fma  kr  particles  of  the  met- 
ted  Iron  ;  which  part  cles  con- 
fume  and  thin  tne  gr  oiler  ones 
or  the  IroE-peices,  are,  as  it  were 
a  ferment  to  them, and  make  them 

*  _  0  «ftU 
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tender.  Let  the  Workman  sow 
take  one  of  Che  pieces  out  of  the 
Fire,  and  put  it  under  the  great 
Hammer  to  be  drawn  out  into  Bars 
and  wrought,  and  then  hot  as  it 
is,  forthwith  plung®  if  into  Gold 
Water.  Thus  tempered;,  let  him 
again  work  it  upon  the  Anvil*  and 
break  it,  and  looking  upon  the 
Fragments,  let  him  coafider  whe¬ 
ther  they  appear  like  Iron  in  any 
part,  or  be  iwholly  thicken'd  and 
turned  into  Steel  :  Then  let  the 
pieces  be  s  all  work’d  in  o  Bars, 
which  done,  give  another  Mali  to 
die  mixture,  adding  a  little  frefh 
matter  in  the  room  of  that  which 
had  be:n  foak’d  in  by  the  peiccs 
of  Iron,  which  will  refrefh  sod 
ftrejagtben  the  remainder ,  and 
make  the  pieces  of  Iron  that 
were  put  again  into  the  Difh  Hill 
more  pure*  every  one  of  which 
Prices,  let  him,  as  foon  as  it  is 
red»hot,  beat  into  a  Bar  upon  the 
Anvil,  cod  caft  it  hot*  as  it  is,  in- 
,0  Gold  Water  .*  Aad  thus  Iron 
is  made  into  Steel,  which  is  much 
harder. and  whiter  than  iron. 

STEEL  -  MEDICINE  for  tbs 
killing  of  Worms  in  Horfes^  is  thus 
prepared,  Take  an  Ounce  of  the 

Filings  of  Steel  mixt  with  mol- 
ftco  d  Bran  ,*  give  it  your  Horfe 
da.ly,  till  he  has  eaten  a  whole 
Pound,  and  then  purge  him  .*  This 
Steel  •courfe  is  very  proper  for  [Tor¬ 
ies  return’d  from  the  Camp,  or 
from  a  long  journey;  fine  e  Worms 
are  frequently  the  hidden  caufc  of 
their  not  thriving;  betides  Steel 
is  an  excellent  Remedy  again  ft 
ad  oblhuttions  whatfosver. 

I  TE.EFi  NG  of  Com  Wheat 
is  commonly  fieep  d  in  Brine  twelve 
hours,  and  the  Brine  being  drawn 
off,  Ionic  Iluabdudmen  nnx  it  with 
ucllicked  Lime  b-ac  to  powder,- 
■  a  order  to  low  h  when  dry  ; 
which  is  reckon’d  a  great  advan¬ 
tage,  elpeciaily  to  prevent  Sm uc ti¬ 
ne  fs 
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J3efs.  2.  Others  fpropofe  to  drain 
Dung-hdls,  or  to  diffolve  Sheeps- 
dung  in  Water,  adding  as  much 
n  will  make  it  a  ftrong  Brine, 
in  order  50  foak  the  Coro  in  that 
Liquor  ;  Wheat  dg,h  ecu  hours  , 
Barky,  thirty  Isx  hours,  and  Peaje' 
tweives  and  a.  ter  wards  to  dry  it 
with  unllacked  Lime  powder'd. 

SI  EEI,  a  Buiiock  or  young 
Ox* 

ST  EE  V  IN  G,  a  Term  us’d 
by  Merthaacs,  when  they  ftow  Cut* 
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the  motion  of  your  Bridle-hasd,  ft 
as  that  you  may  take  him,  as  ii 
he  were  a  Ball  upon  the  bound 
which  is  the  greateft  Secret  of  al 
in  Raping  a  Hurfe  right, 

STERLING,  a  general  Named 
diftiu&ion  for  the  current  Law¬ 
ful  Money  of  England.  See  Eafl 
erling. 

STERN,  (  among  Burners)  the 
Tail  of  a  Gray  -  bound  or  of  a 

Wolf 

STEW,  a  kind  of  FiAa-poni 
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fuK  or  Wmll}  by  forcing  it  iu  with  [The  peculiar  Service  of  ihefe  i: 
Screws.  ,  <■ - u*  "r* 


to  maintain  Fifh  for  the  daily  ufc 


S  T  E  L  L  A,  (  Latin  )  a  Star;  al- fof  your  Family  and  Friends;  bi 
fo  the  Star-j]p9  Five-Finger  or  Sea.)  which  means  you  may  with  iittb 
Fadi  trouble  aad  at  any  tim?,  tak 


any  tim;,  taxe  out 

STELLATE  PLANTS,  (  among  ail  or  any  Fifh  they  contain.  Ie 


Bevb&lifts)  ihore  Plants  that  have ‘is  therefore  expedient  to  place 
their  Leaves  growing  on  the  Stalks ^  them  iu  certain  encloed  Ground: 
at  certain  diiiances  >n  form  of  a  ' near  the  chief  Maofion-boufe;  fomc 
Scar  with  Beams;  of  this  kind  is*  Reeds  in  a  Garden  is  very  pro- 
Crofs-wort,  Ladies  Bed-ftraw,  Mad- j  per,  becaufe  the  Fi(h  are  fcscM 
dtr^  &c.  Stellate  Flowers,  Inch  Flow* '  from  Robbers,  your  Journey  tc 
ers  as  are  S  ar-like,  or  iuii  of  Eyes!  diem  is  fhort,  and  your  Eye  may 
refembling  Stars  in  the  Thrum  or  be  often  upon  them,  which  wit 
Pendants.  conduce  to  thdr  being  wcfl  k^pt 

STEM,  the  Beck  of  a  Tree; ‘and  theyd  be  an  Ornament  to  the 
alio  the  Stalk  of  an  ticib,  Flower  Walk*.  If  you  have  two  gicai 


or  Fruit. 

STEP  and  LEAP,  one  of  the 
fevsa  Airs  or  Artificial  Motions 
of  a  Horfe,  being  as.it  were  three 
Airs,*  for  the  Face  or  Step  liter 
rs.  a  lerr&y  the  raifing  is  a  Curvet 
and  the  Leap  finiihes  the  W  hole. 
The  Step  puts  a  Horfe  upon  the 
Hand,  and  gives  him  a  rife  to  leap, 
like  one  ihac  runs  before  he  leaps, 
and  fo  may  leap  higher,  than  he 


Waters  of  three  or  lour  Acres  a- 
piece ;  ’cis  advifeable  that  you  be 
not  without  four  Stews,  of  two  Rod 
wide,  and  three  Rod  long  s-piece, 
The  Method  ii  making  thefe,  is  to 
cut  the  tides  cown  lomewhat  Ro¬ 
ping  and  to  carry  the  bottom  in 
a  continual  decline  from  end  to  end 
fo  as  you  may  have  a  convesiect 
Mouth,  iuch  as  i/o,rfe-Por-dstui'ually 
have,  for  taking  cut  your  Net! 


that  goes  every  time  a  Leap,  For]  when  you  draw  for  Fifh  .*  If  yoi 

T  i _ l _  i _ __  /' - »  ... -  u 


Leap,;  of  all  kinds,  give  no  help 
with  your  Legs  at  ail,  only  hold 
him  up  well  with  the  Bridle- 
hand,  when  he  rife*  .before',  that 
fo  he  may  rife  the  higher  behind; 
and  when  he  begins  to  rife  behind, 
put  your  Bridle-hand  a  little  lor* 
wards,  to  hold  him  up  before,  and 
Bay  him  there  upon  the  H»nd,  as 
if  he  hung  in  the  Air  ;  and  time 


have  Ground  enough  it  is  nqu.- 
fue  to  make  a  Mouth  at  bocl 
ends,  and  the  deepeit  part  in  the 
middle;  for  fo  your  Net  m,y  b< 
drawn  backwards  and  forwards,  lo 
ting  Ids  time,  and  the  Fifh  wil 
lov  have  fuch  ihclter,  asfhcdeptl 
under  a  i/ead  wid  be  $  bdidci 
this  you’ll  find  the  Fi&i  will  tak< 
delight  ia  convog  upon  the  bhoils 

an 
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21  ad  perhaps  thrive  better;  but  for 
this  manner,  at  leaft  a  Rod  of 
Ground  muR  be  allow’d  mors  in 
length  than  for  the  other.  Thcfe 
may  be  chiefly  referred  for  Carpi 
tho’  not  abfolntely  •  and  if  you 
perceive  the  Tench  and  Perch  to 
cncresre  and  profper ,  you  may 
make  other  lefler  Stews  to  fsrve 
them  a  part,  ar  pleasure  ,*  and  fo 
you  11^  have  them  at  command  with¬ 
out  difturbing  the  other  Fifh  .*  On¬ 
ly  obferye  this  by  the  way,  that 
Perch  will  fcarce  live  in  Stews  and 
fmtil  Waters,  if  the  Weather  be 
hor,  but  wiil  pine,  grow  lean  and 
thin,  if  not  die ;  the  Stews  then 
are  to  oe  their  Winter  quarters ; 
from  whence  you  are  to  take 
them  for  the  ufe  of  your  Table, 
but  in  Summer  remove  them  to  the 
greater  Ponds. 

S  PIFFLE  or  great  Mufcle  (in 
a  Horle)  is  that  part  of  the  Bind-! 
leg,  which  advances  cowards  his  Bel¬ 
ly,  and  is  a  moll  dangerous  Part  to 
receive  a  Blow  upon. 

STIFF  LE  O  ;  This  Malady  | 
comes  to  a  Horfe  either  from  fome  j 
ijram  by  Leaping,  or  by  a  ilip  in  j 
the  Stable,  or  on  Jiis  Travel,  or  I 
by  receiving  fome  blow  or  ftroak 
from  another  Horfe,  which  puts 
out  the  3tijfling.bon<t ,  or  much 
hurts ^  or  Brains  the  Joynt  ;  I: 
may  ^be  known  by  the  ciflocated  ! 
Bone  s  bearing  it  feif  out  more  on  1 
one  fide  than  the  other,  which 
will  m  ke  the  Horfe  grow  lame,! 
ind  not  dare  to  touch  the  Ground  bat  i 
)Qiy  wLhhis  Toes. 

.  1°  Gure  him,  i.  After  you  have 
led  down  his  Head  to  the  Manger, 
yke  a  Cord,  fallen  it  to  t he  Pa-! 
tern  of  the  Sciffied  Leg,  and  draw  \ 
1,1  l~eS  forwards,  f0  that  the 
^one  wiil  come  right,  by  helping  : 
t  with  your  Eland,  which  being  in, 
arefuily  keep  it  10  with  your 
dand  ;  then  tie  the  ether  end  of 
he  Cord  to  the  R«ck,  fo  as  he 
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may  not  pull  his  Leg  back,  to  dif* 
locate  the  Bone  for  an  hoar  or 
two  after,  till  it  be  fettled  and 
dreffed  :  Afteiwards  taking  ^  Pitch 
melted  ready  in  a  Pot,  with  a 
Cl  ut,  upon  a  Stick,  anoint  his 
Stifling  three  or  four  Inches  broad 
at  the  kaff,  and  ten  long  ;  and 
prefently,  before  the  Pitch  can 
cool,  have  ready  a  ffrong  piece  o£ 
Canvafs  cut  fit  for  that  purpofe, 
which  being  made  very  warm  by  a. 
Fire,  dap  it  fo  nca  ly  open  the 
place,  that  the  Bone  cannot  Hip 
out  again  .*  This  Plainer  muft  not 
lie  long-ways  towards  the  Foot  and 
Flank ,  but  crofs-ways  upon  the 
Joint,  as  it  were  shout  the  Thigh, 
otherwife  it  cannot  hold  in  the 
Bone  5  that  done,  anoint  the  Plai¬ 
ner  on  the  cm  fide  all  over  with 
the  laid  melted  Pitch,  and  while 
it  is  warm,  clap  Flax  of  the  Horfc’s 
Colour  ail  over  the  out  fide  of  the 
C2«vafs;  let  the  PlaiHer  remain  oa 
till  it  fall  away  of  it  feif ;  but  if  the 
Bone  be  our,  then  put  io  a  French 
Row'd  a  little  below  the  Stiffling- 
place,  and  kc  it  remain  fifteen 
Days,  turning  it  once  every  Day? 
at  fifteen  Days  end,  take  it  our, 
and  heal  up  the  Orifice  with  your 
green  Ointment.  2.  Tr?g  Farrier'* 
common  way,  is  to  fwim  the  Horfe 
in  fome  deep  Water  or  Pond,  till 
he  fweat  about  his  Ears,  which  will 
put  me  Bone  iota  its  right  place 
again;  When  you  t-hiok  he  has 
enough,  take  him  out  of  the 
Water,  and  throw  ao  old  Blanket 
over^  him,  to  prevent:  his  catching 
of  Gold,  and  lead  him  home  pent* 
*y-  in  the  Stable,  put  a 

wooden  Wedge  of  the  breadth  of 
ttx  Pence,  Between  his  Toe  2nd 
his  Shoe  cn  the  contrary  Foot  be- 
;  and  when  you  find  him 
to.  oughly  dry,  anoint  the  grieved 
Part  v/Rh  PrexxuGreafe  or  Qii  of 

Turpentine,  and  ftrong  Beer ,  of 
parts  alike,  well  Disked  and 
^  *  4  mixed 


/ 
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mixed  together  in  a  Vial;  charc 
it  very  well  with  your  Hand,  one 
ho’dirg  at  the  fame  time  before 
a  hot  Bar  of  Iron,  or  a  Fire-fha- 
ve!,  to  make  it  fink  in  the  bet¬ 
ter  ;  tho’  this  makes  the  Part  Cwell 
a  lut.'e  for  the  preftnt,  yet  it 
proves  an  efFc&ual  and  fpeedy  Cure  : 
Or  you1  may  apply  thereto  Brandy , 
Common  S§*pt  and  ft  tong  Bar, 
mixed  together,  audus*d  as  you  did 
the  ’Turpentine.  3.  Seta  Panton-Jbsr 
on  the  Horfe’s  found  Foot,  2nd  fo 
turn  him  to  Grafs;  for  that  will 
compel  him  to  tread  upon  his  lame 
Foot,  and  the  Ibaining  will  reduce 
the  Stiffling-bone  to  its  proper  Place. 

S  T  I  R  K  or  S  T  U  R  K,  a  Coun¬ 
try-word  for  a  young  Ox  or  Heifer. 

STIRRUP,  a  well  known 
Iron-frame  fafien’d  to  a  Saddle, 
with  a  thong  of  Leather,  for  the 
Rider  to  reft  his  Foot  on  •  for 
the  be  ft  and  moft  modern  faftiion 
of  th.m.  See  Plate  2.  Let  your 
Stirrup  leather  be  ftrong,  as  a’fo 
the  Stirrup-irons ;  which  fhould  be 
pretty  large,  that  you  may  the 
loonerquie  them  in  cafe  of  a  Fall. 

STITCH-WORT,  ao  Herb 
by  fome  call’d  Birds-tongue  account* 
cdeftc&ual  aga  oft  Stichts  and  Pains 
cf  the  Side. 

S  T I  T  H  Y,  a  Smith’s  Anvil  : 
Afto  a  Difeafe  in  Oseo  ,  which 
esufes  the  Skin  to  flick  fo  clofe 
to  the  Bibi,  that  they  cannot  liir. 

S  T  I  V  £  R,  a  Dutch  Coin  worth 
Penny  Enghjk  ;  of  which  20 

make  a  Guilder,  and  6  a  Fltmijb 

Shilling. 

ST  OCK,  the  Trunk  or  Stem  of 
a  Tree  •  a  Race,  or  Family  ;  a  Fund 
of  Morey* 

STOCK-BROKERS  ,  are  they 
that  buy  and  fell  Shares  in  the 
joynt  Stocks  of  a  Company  or  Cor¬ 
poration,  for  soy  Per  fun  that  fhall 
deb.  c  them. 

STOCKEN  or  STOKEN-A  P- 
PLE,  a  Fruit  much  efteemed  in  the 
Cider  Countries,  though  not  known 
by  that  Name  in  many  places. 
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STOCK -GILLIFLOWER  ,  (ii 
Latin  Luco'ium)  a  Plant  very  wel 
known,  and  ufualiy  diflingnifh’c 
into  fing’e  ones,  only  valuable  foi 
their  bearing  Seeds  when  the  dou 
ble  ones  are  raifed,  which  are,  1 
The  double  S^ock-Giily-Flower  o 
divers  Colours.  2.  The  double,  ftri 
ped  w;th  White.  Another  dom 
ble,  net  raifed  from  the  Seed,  4 
The  yellow,  whole  Seeds  produc* 
double  yell,  w, 

Thcfe  Plants  have  many  Branche 
on  a  Stalk,  and  bear  many  Flo 
wen  on  a  Branch ;  beginning  t< 
flower  in  April t  they  flourilh  ii 
May9  and  fo  continue  till  the  nip 
ping  Frofts  check  their  Pride.  Ii 
order  to  the  railing  of  them,  yoi 
fliould  let  good  Seeds,  of  righ 
Kind?,  which  are  to  be  (own  a 
the  Full  of  the  Moon  in  Aprils  bu 
not  tco  thick,  in  fine  light  Mould 
and  when  grown  tin  ee  or  fou 
inches  high,  removed  at  Full  Mood 
into  barren  Earth  ,*  or  they  in  a; 
be  fet  again  in  the  fame  Earth 
after  turning  if,  and  mixing  Sac< 
therewith  to  impoveriih  it,  whicl 
muff  be  done  tpeedily  upon  the! 
caking  up,  thattthey  may  be  forth 
with  fet  again  at  convenient  cl; 
fiances  .*  Some  time  after,  ferv 
them  fo  again,  to  prevent  thei 
growing  high,  about  Full  Moon  ai 
fo ;  by  which  means  they’ll  b< 
more  Hardy,  grow  Low,  ana  (prea 
iri  Branches  to  be  abie  to  endur 
Winter,  and  better  to  tranfplan 
all  Spring,  than  fuch  as  run  u 
with  long  Stalks,  which  feidoai  e 
tcape  the  Wimcr-FroH*.  it  mai 
be  fecn  in  the  Spring  by  the  Bud: 
which  will  be  double,  and  whir 
Angle  ;  for  the  former  will  haw 
their  Buds  rounder  and  bigger  thai 
the  reft;  then  remove  ail  w?ti 
care,  not  breaking  the  Roots,  b 
taking  up  a  c  od  of  Earth  wia 
them,  an  .  fet  them  io  your  FLv 
er  -  Garden,  where  they  will  abb 
all  Summer  in  good  Earth,  whic 

be  in. 


being  ffeided  and  well  watered, 
tv  ll  grow  and  heir  Flowers  as  well 
|s  if  nor  removed  at  all.  Thofe 
that  are  finale,  may  ftand  'o  bear 
Seed,  which  mult  be  yearly  Towed 
to  preferve  the  Kinds*,  for  after 
they  ha-c  bora  Flowers,  they  are 
apt  to  die,  but  may  be  preferved 
by  Slips  or  Cuttings,  that  will 
grow  and  brar  the  next  Spring  fol 
h  wing  ;  she  Manner  thus  .*  In 
Mirck,  fuch  Branches  are  to  be 
chofen  as  do  not  bear  Flowers,  which 
being  cut  feme  diftin'ce  from  the 
Stock  ;  Ok  down  the  backs  at  the 
cadi  of  the  Slip,  about  half  an 
Incl^  in  three  or  four  places  equ il¬ 
ly  dtftaot ;  then  peel  the  Slip  as 
far  as  it  is  Hit,  and  turn  up  the 
bark,  which  is  to  be  fet  three  la¬ 
ches  in  the  Ground,  by  making  a 
round  Hole  that  depth,  and  puking 
the  Slip  in  it,  with  the  Bark  fpread 
out  on  each  fide  or  end  thereof,* 
which  covered!  up,  fihaded  and  wa¬ 
tered  for  Tome  rime,  (the  Ground 
being  good}  win  grow  and  bear  ve¬ 
ry  well. 

STOCKS  of  Fruit-trees  ;  the 
bef(  ro  gfat£  oa,  are  thole  that  arc 
r4|fed  of  Kernels  of  Wilding',  and 
Crabs  of  the  mold  thriving  irees  : 
Aidin'  in  Hercfordjhire^  Hushan  !- 
men  reckon  the  Genn;t-moii,  or 
Cydodline  Stock  ("as  they  cRl  n) 
the  beft  to  preferve  the  Guff  of 
Suy  'delicious  Apple;  it  being  ob* 
Tervable  that  a  wild  Stock  enlivens 
a  dull  Apple,  anl  the  GcnnSu-moil 
fweeccns  and  improves  an  over-rare 
one,  but  that  the  Tree,  lads  not 
1°  foag,  as  when  grafted  on  a  Crab- 
hock ;  and  thos  the  Fruit  always 
cakes  after  the  Graft,  yet  it  is  fame- 
what  alter’d  by  the  Stock,  cither 
or  the  better  or  worfe  .*  To  be  ‘ 
urnilh’d  with  variety  of  Stocks,  he- 
chary  tor  the  fevera!  forts  of  Fruit- 
•rees  you  are  to  rsile  ,*  the  Semi- 
riinary  ought  to  be  fill’d  with  luch 
s  are  railed  of  Quince-flocks  , 
Cherry  ffton csg  Pcach-lfories,  Plum- 


Rones,  £ 5V.  or  of  thofe  that  afd 
faifed  of  Suckers  from  the  fame* 
which  are  as  good  according  to 
whst  each  Ton  of  Tree  re™ 
quires. 

The  beft  and  moPs  expeditious 
method  for  railing  a  great  quanti¬ 
ty  of  Quince.fto  ks  for  your  Nor* 
fory,  is  t )  cut  down  an  old  Quince" 
tree  in  Mxrcb  within  two  Inches 
of  the  Ground,  ^  which  will  cable  A 
multitude  of  Suckers  to  rife  from 
the  Roots:  When  they  are  grown 
half  a  yard  high,  cover  them  h 
Foot  thick  wish  good  Earth*,  which 
in  a  dry  time  fhould  be  water’d 
and  as  fo®o  as  they  have  put  forth 
Roots  In  Winter,  convey  them  in¬ 
to  the  Nursery,  where  in  a  Year 
or  two  they’ll  be  ready  to  graft 
with  Fears  .*  Cherry-ftocks  and 
Pium-ftocks  may  alfo  be  raifed  from 
Suckers,  as  well  as  from  Stones 
only  due  regard  muff  be  had  to 
the  kinds  from  whence  they  pro¬ 
ceed,  by  reafoa  of  the  forts  you 
inoculate  or  graft  on.  Pear-frocks 
may  alfo  be  raifed  as  Suckers,  and 
tranfpianted  like  the  former  ■  bu£ 
thole  that  are  raifed  of  Seeds,  or 
Stones  are  dieemed  much  better 
than  thole  that  cake  rift  from  Suck,  fa 
or  Roots  * 

Thefe  St,dcks(  when  two  or  three 
Years  old,  or  one  Year,  (according 
to  fame)  are  moil  proper  to  be 
tran! planted  in  the  NtrTefy  ,  tho* 
they  be  ever  fo  fin  all,  provided 
they  make  large  Shoots;  where  af- 
£;-r  they  put  forth  flrong  Shoots 
they  may  be  inoculated,  ’  grafted  9* 
according  to  .their  Nature  and 
Quality,  and  the  ufa  you'  defign 
cnem  tor  ,  obterring  to  Cut  off  toe 
down-right  Roots,  with  the  tops 
am  -branches  of  1  he  Plano 
leaving  them  about  a  Foot  above 
tne  Ground,  dod  kiting  neither  the 
Root  be  too  long*  Ivor  fee  too  cfeep* 
became,  they  ii  be  afterwards  car¬ 
ry ’d  away.  with  more  &Ye;  But 
iafthtf*  Yis  nbcHlary  to  remove 
S  f  l  %  Seed 
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Seed  -  plants  often  as  well  as  Fo-1 
reft-trees  ;  fince  by  that  means 
they  get  good  Roots,  which  othei* 
w^fe  they  thruft  down  only  with  one 
fingle  Root ;  ohferve  alfoto  fee  the 
biggeft  and  leaf!  by  themfelves  in 
different  Places. 

STOMAC  H-SKINS :  There 
are  fome  Foals  under  the  Age  of 
fix  Months,  which  tho’  their  Dams 
yield  abundance  of  Milk,  yet  decay 
daily  and  bare  a  Cough,  occafion’d 
by  certain  Pellicles  or  little  Skins 
that  breed  in  their  Stomach!,  even 
fo  as  to  cbftrsi&  their  Breath  - 
mg,  and  at  laft  utterly  defircy 
them  .•  •  To  cure  this  Malady,  take 
the  Bag  wherein  the  Foal  came 
out  of  it’s  Dam's  Belly,  and  ha¬ 
ving  ciry'd  it,  give  as  much  there¬ 
of  in  Milk  as  you  can  take  up  with 
three  Fingers  >  This  Remedy  is 
alfo  good  againft  all  Difeafes  chat 
befall  them  while  beneath  fix  years 
old  ;  but  if  the  Bag  cannot  be  had, 
then  dry  the  Lungs  of  a  young 
Fox,  and  ufe  it  inftead  of  the  afore- 
faid  Powder. 

STONE,  a  certain  Quantity 
or  Weight  of  fome  Commodities. 
A  Stove  of  Beef  at  London ,  is  the 
quantity  of  8  Pounds  •  in  Hereford"- 
Jbire  12 1.  A  Stone  of  Glafs  is  5  J. 
Of  Wax  8  /.  A  Stone  of  Wooll 
(according  to  Statute  n.  H,  7,; 
ought  to  weigh  14  /.  yet  in  fome 
Places  k  is  more,  and  in  others 
lefs ;  as  in  Glseeflerjhire  1$  1.  in 
Herefcrdfbire  iz  /.  Among  Horfr- 
courjers,  a  Stone  is  the  Weight  of 
14  Pounds. 

STONE,  a  Diftemper  in  a 
Hcrfe,  that  fometimes  proceeds 
from  the  weaknefs  of  the  Bladder, 
occaiionkl  by  grofs  Humours  flop¬ 
ping  the  Water- paffage ;  or  princi¬ 
pally  by  violent  Labour  or  im¬ 
moderate  Riding;  at  other  times 
i:  comes  from  foul  Matter  in  the 
Liver  and  Spleen,  which  falling 
down  into  the  Kidneys'  and  Blan¬ 
der*  fettles  there ;  fo  as  by  that 
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means  there  grows  in  the  Mont 
of  the  Conduit ,  certain  hard  ii 
darned  Knobs  which  flop  the  Horfe 
Urine,  and  caufe  him  to  Rale  wit 
great  pain  and  trouble ;  by  re: 
fon  that  the  Sinews  and  Pores  i 
bout  the  neck  of  the  Bladder  at 
benummed,  which  takes  away  th 
fenfe  and  feeling  of  the  Bladdei 
Another  while  'tis  occafion’d  b 
keeping  a  Horfe  in  a  Journey  to 
long  from  Baling  ;  for  his  Wan 
over-heated  by  Exercife  coogea 
and  becomes  fo  clammy  and  chic! 
chat  Nature  cannot  difeharge 
felt  fo  freely  ss  it  fiiould  do  ;  an 
being  pent  up  too  long  in  th 
Kidneys,  breeds  Gravel  fametime 
red,  fometimes  gray,  which  fallin 
into  the  Conduits,  by  mixture  c 
Phlegm  and  grofs  Humour;,  is  thci 
brought  to  a  hard5rc«e,  that 
the  Paffage  fo  as  he  will  not  b 
ible  to  Stale  or  Pifs ;  and  all  th 
Signs  thereof  are,  that  he  would  fai 
doit,  but  cannot,  only  very  ofte 
drop  by  drop. 

To  cure  this  Diftempct  1. K  Tak 
<c  Saxifrage ,  Roois  of  Nettles r  Pa) 
u  /ley  an.1  Speragey  with  Voddei 
“  of  each  an  handful;  bruife  an 
‘c  boil  tilde  gently  in  Wbite-wint 
u  till  a  third  part  be  con  fa  met 
i€  then  add  a  handful  of  Sal 
“  Salle  foil  and  Goati~l&rdy  of  eac 
tc  three  cuoces,  and  half  a  poun 
of  Honey,  When  the  whole  Mai 
is  boiled,  prsfs  it  very  hand,  an 
give  your  Horfe  a  Fkt  of  th 
Brained  Liquor  Blood-warm,  ever 
Morning  faffing ;  if  it  become  tc 
thick,  diifoive  lome  White* win 
Vinegar  therein,  and  after  the  fir 
Boiling  it.  muft  only  be  warmer 
in  order  to  be  given  as  Lug  i 
it  LJis:  2.  Otherwife  a  hand! 
of  M&ideU'kair  Beeped  all  Nig 
10  a  quart  ol  lircng  Ale9  and  iirai 
ed  is  an  excellent  Remedy, 
lake  a  quart  of  Viet  or  Beer,  at 
put  it  imo  a  Pet  with  as  mat 
red  kadij}rmts9  waftfu  clean,  21 

llic; 
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fliced  Into  fmall  pieces  as  will  fin 
the  Pot;  flop  it  up  chfe  that  the 
Air  may  not  get  in,  and  let  it 
continue  fo  twenty  four  hours;  then 
ftrain  the  Roots  very  hard  from 
the  Liquor,  and  give  it  the  Horfe 
In  a  Morning  faffing ;  Ride  him 
gectly  upon  it ;  after  that  fet  him 
up  warm  covered  and  littered,  and 
ia  a  (host  time  you’d  fee  him 
Rale  freely  •  during  the  Cure,  lee 
his  Drink  be  white  Water.  4 
Having  boil’d  the  like  quantity  of 
Water  to  half  a  pint  three  times 
aver,  with  Onions  clean  peel’d,  and 
p Ar fly*  take  a  quart  of  it,  put 
herein  a  good  fponnhil  of  Lan 
ion*treicie ,  with  as  much  Powder 
Ezg'jhells ;  and. give  it  the  Horfe 
e vc  r a  |  Mornining,  if  there  be  oc 
:slion. 

S  T  O  N  E-C  R  O  P,  an  Herb  o- 
herwife  call’d  Walkpepper,  which 

s  of  a  Very  Rnrp,  hot  and  bitio 
^uailey. 

STONE-F  ALCON,  a  kind 
'f  Hawk  that  builds  her  Neft  in 
locks. 

.  S  TONE- FENCES,  In  Cornwall 
nd  Dtvsnjbire,  the  Husbanlmes 
lake  ad  it  were  two  Wails  with 
at  Stones,  laying  them  o  c  upon 
aothcr,  firft  two,and  then  oa  be 
veen  ;  and  as  it  rifts,  they  till 
ic  fpace  with  Earth,  which  binds 
3  together;  fo  they  continue  the 
.on  -w^rk,  tilling  it  up  to  a  pro* 
sr  height  or  breadth  ac  pleat ure, 
id  beating  in  the  Stones  flit  to 
lc  Sld^b  which  makes  them  ly* 
:ry  and  is  the  beft  Fence 

any,  where  flat  S.ones  are  to  Dc 
id,  and  what  affords  mail  fecurity 

the  Ground  and  Cactel.  in 
e  North-Country,  and  federal  o- 
cr  Places,  where  there  is  great 
)re  qJ  flat  Stones,  the  Inhabitants 
icwife  make  Fences  of  them,  by 
>'iog  them  one  upon  another  like 
Wail  ;  but  they  only  fet  the  Top. 
lacs  in  Clay  to  keep  them  togc- 
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ther,  the  Weight  of  which  fecures 
the  under  Ones. 

STONE-HENGE,  (  Mom 
Artbropi  )  is  a  glorious  Monument 
of  Antiquity,  about  fix’  Miles  from 
Salisbury  in  Wiltfkire*  confining  of 
three  Crowns  or  Ranks  of  huge 
rough  Stones ,  one  within  another 
in  the  compafs  of  a  Ditch,*  tome 
of  them  twenty  eight  Foot  high 
and  feven  Foot  broad;  upon  the 
Heads  of  which,  others  lye  a-crofs 
with  Mortifes,  fo  that  the  whole 
Frame  feemj  to  hang  .*  There  are 
various  Opinions  concerning  this  re¬ 
markable  Monument ;  fome  take  the 
Stones  to  be  Artificial,  and  made 
upon  the  fpot ;  the  Ancients  having 
I  hid  the  Art  of  making  Stones  of 
Sand  with  itroog  Lime ;  and  that 
which  adds  to  the  probability  of 
this  Opinion, -cris  the  vail  blgnefs 
of  the  Stones,  hardly  capable  of 
Land~carriage,  ia  a  Plain,  which 
for  fome  Miles  round,  fcarce  af¬ 
fords  any  Siones  at  all.  Others 
will  have  the  Place  to  be  a  Tem¬ 
ple  ot  the  Druids*  Some  read  the 
Word  Stene-ticngifl,  as  if  they  had 
been  erc&ed  in  memory  of  that  firii 
General  of  the  is  axons  ia  Croat 
Britain t  tho’the  barbarous  and  urea- 
cherou>  ACTon  he  committed  oa 
the  Place,  (hould  raiher  hare  in* 
dic’d  his  Admiicrs  to  contribute 
ail  they  could  to  have  his  Name 
at  lead  fo  far  bary’d  in  Oblivion  .* 
But  there  are  other  Authors,  C  to 
cite  no  more J  who  lay  they  weic 
set  up  in  honour  of,  or  rather  as 
a  Funeral  Monument  for  that  Brave 
an  j  truly  Valiant  Homan  -  Br non 
Aurelius  Ambrofius ;  to  which  Qpi! 
o  on,  not  only  fome  circumhance  of 
the.Aftion,  and  the  itisi  remainin'* 
Laiin  Name  of  the  Place  give  coun! 
tenance,  but  even  that  veryancien 
Wd:b  Proverb,  Mat  gw  nib  E  rays' 
i*  €.  like  the  W  ork  of  lAt abropus 
which  may  have  a  farthti-  Expif 
S  I  I  j  cation 
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f  stion  hereafter,  upon  a  more  pro¬ 
per  Occasion. 

STONES-,  where  they  lye  too 
thick  upon  a  bot-burning  gravelly 
Land,  are  of  good  ufe  to  me  rid 
Ways  with,  or  to  lay  on  the  Root* 
of  Tree?,  6v,  But  there  are  Ionic 
very  cold  chalky  CLyx  on  the  cops 
of  blesk  Kills  much  expofid  to 
high  Winds  and  nipping  Froft, 
that  the  Stones  are  a  fafe-guard  to 
the  Co  n  which  grows  on  them, 
by  keeping  the  Roots  of  it  warm 
in  Winter,  and  ftielceriiig  it  by 
their  (hade  in  .Summer  From  the 
fcorching  heat  of'  the  Sun;  ’tls 
farther  obfervable,  that  fome  ot 
thefc  forts  of  Lands  from  whence 
the  Stones  have  been  carry’d  off, 
wepld  neither  bc&r  Corn  or  Graft, 
till  they  were  brought  back  and  laid 
cn  again.  * 

STONES  and  Cods  if  a  Hot  ft  fael'ed 
find  harden’d  are  thus  Remedied ,  T ake 
yellow  fre/h  Butter,  and  Oil 

Olize3  of  each  in  If  a  pound,  ftroog 
Vinegar  half  a  pint,  boil  them  to¬ 
gether  till  the  Vinegar  be  aimoii 
con  fumed  ;  then  remove  the  VeffJ 
from  the  fire,  and  adding  an  ounce 
of  C^mpbire  in  Powder,  make  a 
Poulnfi,  to  be  applied  to  the  I'wol- 
len  Cods;  four  Hours  after,  lay 
on  a  freih  Puultifs,  Without  ta. 
king  away  the  former,  or  unco¬ 
vering  i.h*  Part.  If  it  be  a  Sim 
pie  Inflammation,  the  Swelling  wih 
be  affwaged,  and  the  Pain  abated; 
but.  if  the  Swell  * ng  continue  'aftei 
the  Heat  and  Pam'  is  removed 
the  Cods  hanging  down  very  low, 
it  is  a  Sign  that  the  Horfe  is  trou¬ 
bled  with  a  £/ydrOi.ii f-, 
when,  by  a  relaxation  of  the  Peri- 
t&neuni)  the  Cods  are  filled  wuh; 
Water,  which  being  too  long  re-; 
sained  to  the  Part,  by  realots  ot: 
the  great  difficulty  ot  expelling  it j 
through  khePojfer?,  may  con  upland 
ulcerate,  the  Stones,  and  at  lafii 
p.  cafion  s  Fatal  Gang  reed.  2.  Make 
2"  fort  of  GrutT  oF  Barley- Meal, 
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and  Vinegar  •  and  when  it  is  aim  aft 
boiled,  add  half  the  quantity  of 
Chalk,  with  a  fofficient  quantity  of 
Oil  of  Rofes  and  Qiiinces,  and  two 
pugils  of  Salt  •  apply  this  Remedy 
as  hot  as  you  can  endure  to  touch 
it  with  your  Hand/and  bind  it  or 
very  carefully.  3.  Boil  a  fetficicai 
quantity  of  Beans  in  Leer  of  Wine, 
till  they  grow  fofc  and  tender . 
then  beat  them  to  a  Malh  ;  to  twe 
pounds  of  which,  add  half  an  ounce 
of  Cafloreum  in  fine  Powder ;  in 
corporate  them  well  together,  anc 
fow  them  up  in  a  Bag  large  e 
sough  to  cover  the  Stones ;  A 
1  noicc  the  Cods  with  Ointment  o 
Oil  of  Refer,  and  apply  the  Bsga 
hot  as  you  can  furfer  it  to  toucl 
the  back  of  your  Hand,  binding  i 
on  as  well  as  you  can ;  24  Hour 
liter,  anoint  the  fweiled  place  2 
gain,  and  heating  the  Bag  in  th 
fame  Lees  of  Wine  in  which  th 
Beans  were  boiled,  renew  the  Ap 
p Jcation,  continuing  after  the  fsm 
manner,  til  the  Swell  ng  be  aba 
ted  For  other  R  medies  in  thi 
Cafe,  See  Rupture, 

STON  bruijed  in  Horfes ,  ar 
Cured  after  this  manner;  dak 
Hmey  and  frefh  Butter  me:ted,  c 
ea:h  half  a  pound  ;  Juice,  ot  gree 
Cole-veer  is,  a  pound  ;  Leaves  o:  R« 
freed  from  the  Stalks,  a  Urge  h  me 
ful ,  Black  Soap,  a  quarter  of 
pound  ;  Bean-flower ,  a  pound  ;  ftarh 
the  fine  in  a  Marble-Mortar,  the 
■‘add  the  Honey,  and  afterwjidj  ti: 
Juice  of  Cole-worts,  Buttery  a  1 
nlafck  Soap;  nrix  them  diligent! 
without  Hear,  and  make  a  Pou 
ills  with  Bean  m~Al  ,  vvh.ch  is  to  l 
applied  cold  with  a  /fog’s  Bhdd 
and  kept  on  with  a  $iiidage  tic 
/bout  the  Horlc’s  Bade.  1  bus 
yen  iraici  Swellings  fiuy  be  curei 
if  the  Drdling  be  renewed  on 
a  Day  5  ancf  thi  quantity  here  pr 
fetibed,  may  fcrVe  to  perted  ti 
Cure,  by  repeated'  Applications, 
fhe  Difcafe  be  not  vsry  dangera 

as 
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aai  ftuhborn.  If  the  Swelling  be 
accompmied  with  a  great  Inflam¬ 
mation,  add  to  the  whole  Compo- 
iition,  two  drams  of  Camphire , 
fUffolved  in  3  fpoonfuls  of  Spirit 
of  Wine  ;  but  if  the  Tumour  or  In¬ 
flammation  be  feated  in  the  Liga¬ 
ments  above  the  Stone,  chafe  the 
Part  with  Sp  rit  of  Wine  campho¬ 
rated,  and  afterwards  apply  the 
Catapiafm  or  Poultifs.  If  you  have 
reafon  to  believe,  that  there  is 
Matter  generated  in  the  Stone , 
fpread  a  fufficient  quantity  of  Em - 
phfirum  Divinum  on  very  foft  Lea¬ 
ther,  to  make  a  PhilTer  about  the 
Urgenels  of  the  palm  of  your 
Hand,  and  lay  it  upon  the  Part, 
where  the  Matter  fsems  to  be  feat- 
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melted  in  Oil  of  Rofes,  or  for  want 
of  that  in  common  Oil-Olive 5  con¬ 
tinue  after  the  fame  manner,  and 
your  Horfe  will  certainly  recover 
without  Gelding,  This  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  Remedy  to  ripen  Matter  in 
any  part  of  the  Body,  where  the 
Skin  is  broke,  and  when  the  Cir- 
cumftance*.of  the  Difeafe  require 
the  Sore  to  be  kept  open.  Vege* 
tins  ia  the  Eighth  Chapter  of  his 
Third  Book,  where  he  treats  of  the 
Smiling  of  the  Stones,  orders  them 
to  be  anointed  Morning  and  Evening 
with  the  Powder  cf  BurntmBarlf9 
mixt  with  Hogs  greafe,  adding,  that 
a  Dog’s  Gall  is  ol  admirable  Efficacy 
in  this  cafe, 

STONES  dr  iron  into  the  Body? 


pd  ;  then  apply  the  Poultifs,  andjln  a  ftoppage  of  Urine,  attended 
if  the  Matter  be  either  actually  { with  an  Inflammation  of  the  Neck 
generated,  or  ready  to  be  formed,  i  of  the  Bladder,  fomecime.,  theHoHVs 
the  PU  fkr  will  draw  ic.  The  Plai-j  Stones  are  drawn  into  the  Belly, 
Iter  mult  be  taken  off  once  a  Day, !  by  the  vio'ent  Contraction  that  the 
and  wiped,  out  need  not  be  cha  ig- ]  Pain  occasions.  In  this  Care,  ail 
d  ,*  and  by  perfilting  in  this  me- J  Diureticks  are  tubs  avoided;  and 
thud,  you  may  cure  the  Borfc  j  y°u  mult  have  recourfe  to  bieed- 
without  Gelding  .*  You  mull:  LetdcIi  plentifully  in  the  Flacks*  foL 
hjm  blood  in  the  beginning,  and!teil*ng  Glifters,  and  the  anointing 
at  the  end  of  the  Cure;  and  give  °f  the  Sheath  and  Stones  (after 
him  two  ounces  of  Sal  Frimell lz\  the  Horfe  is  caff)  with  an  64  On 
every  Day  rr  ixt  with  Bran,  which^  made  of  Marffr mallows ,  Line-, 
fhould  be  his  only  Food.  This fad  and  Violet-leaves ,  boiPd  in 
Kemedy  promotes  the  Cure,  by  cod- “  Oil-Olive ,  and  then  mint  with 
ng  the  inward  Parts,  and  atiayj  6  Unfeed  Oil ;  at  the  lame  time  fo- 
ng  the  preternatural  Heat  of  the!  merfliing  the  Pa; t$  with  the  warm 


dowel  ,  occafioned  by  the  commu- 
licadoa  and  neighbourhood  of  che 
sruifed  Stones.  But  fince  it  hap. 
ieos  not  unfrequeudy,  th  1  c  the  Mat¬ 
ter  appears  fo  high  above  the  Stone, 
hat  it  cannot  be  conveniently  dif. 
:h<?rged,  and  you  have  reafon  to  fear 
hat  it  may  Til  iato  the  Cods, 
nd  there  patrifle,  you  muff  open 
he  pillage  with  a  red-hot  Iron  at 
he  bottom  of  the  Cod,  without 
ouching  the  S  one  ;  then  aaoist 
he  God  with  Baptism,  and  lay  0- 
cr  it  Beet-Leaves  Imear’d  with 
Gutter,  putting  into  the  hole  a  Tent 
nointed  With  Emplafirum  Divinum , 


Herbs.  As  foon  as  the  Stones  ap¬ 
pear,  tye  them  about  with  a  fo:c 
Leathern  Thong  ;  after  wh  ch  make 
the  Horle  rife,  and  he  will  both 
ftaie  and  dung.  In  a  desperate 
tale  exhibit  “  an  ounce  and  a  halt 
e<  of  the  Preparation  of  Antimony, 
iC  call’d  the  Angelical  Powder-  Uiaue 
up  into  a  Ball,  with  Butter  and  Whitt* 
wine 

STONY  L  A  N  D  S,  are  either 
fuch  as  arc  lull  of  Flints  and  large 
Pebbles,  or  Lands  mat  haves  mix¬ 
ture  of  Fret-ftonc,  Marble  or  Lime- 
Hones,  the  produce  of  whieu  is 
much  according  to  the  nature  of 
b  f  1  4  the 
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ibe  Earth  they  are  rnixt  with. 
Where  the  Stones  are  of  a  cold 
Quality,  Mia  requftite  to  pick  them 
out;  but  -in  iiglit  dry  Soils,  they 
are  to  be  left.  In  Ozfordjbire, 
where  the  Farmers  have  a  lean 
Earth,  and  a  fmal.I  rubble  Stone, 
or  a  four  fort  of  Land  rnixt  with 
it,  *tis  manag’d  according ‘to  its  be¬ 
ing  full  of  Grafi  and  Weeds,  or 
it’s  being  clean  .*  If  the  Lands 
are  weedy  they  fallow  them  late, 
M  fcary,  i.  e.  have  no  fward  upon 
them,  either  they  fold  them  in 
Winter,  and  add  to  the  Sheeps- 
dung  fame  Hay-feed  to  make  Grafs,* 
©r  elfe  tHVy  lay  old  Thatch  or 
Straw  and  Dong  upon  it,  la  $-p. 
tember,  November  and  December, 
they  fallow  as  the  Sward  direOs  • 
and  thefe  Lands  are  reckon’d  to 
do  better  than  if  finely  tilled  .* 
They’ll  bear  Wheat  or  Maflin  in 
a  kindly  year,  and  good  Barley  if 
kept  in  heart  ;  but  the  common 
ifony  Lands  they  order  much  a*  the 
Clays. 

S  T  Q  O  K,  a  fhock  of  Com  con- 
dining  twelve  Shoves. 

S  LOOMING  of  Wine, a  putting 
Baggs  ot  Herbs  or  ocher  Ingredi¬ 
ents  into  it. 

To  STOO  P,  to  bow  or  bend 
downwards.  In  Falconry,  Stooping' 
Is  when  a  Hawk  being  upon  her 
Wings,  at  the  height  of  her  Pitch, 
bends  down  violently  to  take  the 
Fowl. 

S  T  OP  P  I N  G,  in  the  Belly,  is 
a  Diffemper  in  Poultry  contrary 
lo  the  Flux,  fo  that  they  cannot 
Mate,  You  Hlou Id  therefore  anoint 
their  Vent,  aod  then  give  them 
frnaii  bits  of  Bread  cr  Corn  Beep, 
cd  ia  Humane  Uri'ac. 

StOT  E,  s  kmd  of  ftinking 
Ferret. 

STOVE  B,  Straw  or  Fodder  for 

C*  L  l 

To  STOW,  to  difpofe  of  or 
place  Vparos,  Proviflons,  Victuals, 
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tfc,  in  order  la  the  Hold  of  a 

Ship. 

STOW  AGE,  the  Place  where 
Goods  are  hid  up;  or  Money  paid 
for  fuch  a  Place. 

STRAIGHTS  or  STR EIGHTS, 
a  fort  of  narrow  Kerfey  or  Wooll¬ 
en  Cloth. 

STRAIN,  Tane,  flight  of 
Speech,  0V.  Alfo  a  Breed  of  Hor - 
fes  ;  and  among  Hamers,  the  view 
or  track  of  a  Beer? 

STft  AIN  or  SPRAIN,  is 
when  the  Sinews  of  a  Horfe  are 
Breeched  beyond  their  ftrength,  by 
reafon  of  forae  flip  or  wrench  .• 
Thofe  ia  the  Back  are  Cured  af¬ 
ter  this  manner,  i.  Take  a 
Sucking  MaftifF  -  Whelp  ,  flea 
and  bowel  him;  then  ftop  the 
Body  as  fall  as  it  cm  hold 
*ith  gray  and  black  Snails, and  roaft 
it  at  a  quick  Fire  ;  when  it  be¬ 
gins  to  be  warm,  bafte  it  with  flx 
Ounces  of  Spike-Oil,  made  yellow 
with  Saffron,  and  fix  Ounces  ot  Oil 
of  Wtx,  then  fave  the  Droppings 
and  whatever  moifture  fails  from 
c ;  with  which  anoint  the  Strain 
and  work  it  in  very  hoc,  holding 
a  hot  Fire-fhovel  before  it ;  this 
is  to  be  done  Morning  and  Even¬ 
ing.  2 ,  Otherwife  take  five  Quarts 
of  Ale,  with  a  quarter  or  a  peck 
of  Glovers  Specks,  and  boil  them 
to  a  Quart;  then  apply  this  mix¬ 
ture  hot  to  the  Grief,  and  remove 
t  not  in  five  or  fix  Days.  3.  Some 
take  Venice-lburpcmine  and  Brandy 
beat  together  into  a  Salve,  anoint 
the  grieved  Part  therewith,  and 
heat  it  in  with  a  Fire-lhovei ;  fo 
that  in  two  or  three  times  doing 

it  will  have  good  c fleet.——* - — 

For  a  Strain  newly  d<.nc,  t.  Take 
a  Quart  of  the  Grounds  of  Ale 
or  Beer  ,  Parjley  ,  and  Chopped 
Grafs ,  as  much  ss  you  can  gripe  ; 
boil  them  till  the  Herbs  be  fort, 
chat  done  ,  add  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  fweet  Butur  ;  when  ’t is 

melted, 
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nelted,  take  it  from  ,  the  Fire  and 
jut  it  into  a  pint  of  Wine -Vinegary 
t  it  be  thin,  thicken  it  with  V^hcat- 
$ran3  and  Jay  it  upon  Hurds  •  in 
ardcr  to  be  apply’d  Poul  tils- wife 
»s  hot  as  the  Horfe  can  endure 
t;  remove  it  once  in  twelve  Hours, 
md  give  him  moderate  Exercife. 
l.  Others  take  White-wine  Vinegar, 
Veh-Armoni&ck,  the  Whites  of  Eggs 
ind  Bean-meal :  which  being  re- 
lac’d  to  a  perfefi  Salve,  muft  be 
aid  very  hot  on  the  Sore.  3.  For 
1  new  Strain  or  Grief,  proceeding 
from  Hear,  Take  the  Whites  of 
fix  Eggs,  and  beat  them  with  a 
pint  of  Wbite-mne-Vinegar ,  Oil  of 
Kpfes  and  Myrtles t  of  each  ao  Ounce, 
Bale  -  Arm  oniack  four  Ounces;  as 
much  Dragons*bhod,  and  as  much 
Bean  or  Wheat- Flower  (  the  fir  ft  is 
the  help)  as  will  thicken  it ;  bring 
it  to  a  Salve,  aod  fpreadiug  it 
upon  the  Hurd*,  Jay  it  on  the 
Place,  and  renew  it  not  till  it  be 
dry.  4  For  a  frefh  Sin  w -Strain 
fake  common  Soap  a  quarter  of  a 
Pound,  Bole  Armomtck  in  powder, 
in  Ounce ;  the  White  of  three  or 
four  new-laid  Eggs ,  a  jill  of  White’ 
wine  Vinegar ,  halt  a  jill  of  Brandy, 
ini  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  new 
Wort ,  either  of  Beer  or  Ale ,  with 
half  a  jill  of  Oil  of  Turpentine, 
which  incorporate  very  well  with 
your  Hand  ;  then  rub  and  chafe 
the  thinneft  of  it  in  upon  the  ag» 
grieved  Part,  holding  aa  hot  Pire- 
fhovel  before  ir,  ca  make  it  fink 
in  the  better  ;  afterwards  dawb  it 
all  over  with  the  thickcft,  in 
;he  manner  of  a  Charge,  and  ftick 
Flax  or  Hards  upon  it,  binding  it 
jp  with  a  Linnen-Cloth  ;  and  if 
:here  be  cccafion,  you  may  apply 
1  frefh  Cfmrge.  5.  For  the  Sinews 
o  /trained  that  the  Member  is 
^rowa  ufelefs,  Take  of  Cantbarides , 
E upborbium  and  Mercury ,  an  equal 
juantity ;  and  of  the  Oil  of  Bay 
ioubie  as  much  as  of  all  the  re  It ; 
>ring  the  hard  Simples  to  Powder, 
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and  beat  all  to  a  Salve,  apply 
to  the  Grief  ;  and  tho*  is  make 
it  fore,  it  will  give  ftreogth  |nc* 
ftraighinefs  to  the  Sinews  .*  £or 
the  Sore,  you  may  Cure  it  either 
with  Fopufgon ,  frefh  Butter , 
Deers-greafe  For  a 

Strain  in  the  shoulder, or  eliewhere 
hid  or  apparent,  Take  ten  Ounces 
of  Prgw*greafe,  melt  it  on  theFire, 
and  put  to  it  four  Ounces  of  the 
Oil  of  Spike ,  one  of  the  Oil  of 
Orgar.y%  one  and  an  half  of  Oil  of 
Exeter ,  and  three  of  that  of  St* 
John's  Wort  ;  ftir  all  together  and 
put  them  into  a  Galley-po: ;  with 
which,  being  hot,  anoint  ths  Place, 
rubbing  and  chafing  it  in  very- 
much  ;  hold  a  Firc-ihovel  before  is 
and  anoint  it  once  in  two  Days; 
rub  and  chafe  it  in  twice  or  thr.cs 
a  Day,  and  give  the  Horfe  mode¬ 
rate  Exercifc.- - —  For  a  Strain 

in  the  Pattern  or  Fetlock-joint,  a 
Poultifs  made  of  the  grounds  of 
tiroagBeer,  Hem -dung,  Hogi-greaje, 
and  Nerve-Oil,  boiled  together, and 
apply’d  two  or  three. times  bound  on 
a  L  inner, -Rag,  will  do  — — •  — — » 
An  old  Strain  upon  the  Legs,  is 
Cured  thus  .*  When  the  Hair  i§ 
clipped  fo  clofe  off  on  the  Pattern* 
j  int,  that  you  can  fee  the  Pattern- 
veio,  ftrike  it  with  your  Fleam, 
and  let  it  bleed  well  ;  then  take 
two  Ounces  of  TurpentimmOili  *1 
much  ftrong  Ale  or  Beer 3  and  put 
them  into  a  Glafs;  lhake  them 
very  wc.il  together,  ths  better  to 
mcorpjrate  them  ;  chat  done,  pour 
it  into  an  earth. n  Difh ,  anoint 
and  chafe  the  grieved  Part  very- 
well,  holding  at  the  lame  time  & 
red-hot  Fire-lhovel  before  it, to  nuke 
sc  link  throughly  lu ;  as  loon  as 
you  find  the  Swelling  abated,  lay 
the  common  Charge  of  Soap  and 
Braniy  upon  it,  and  bind  a  Linncn* 
Rag,  (wet  in  the  fame;  about  it  $ 
and  when  ths  Charge  begins  to 
peel  off,  anoint  it  once  or  twice 
with  Oil  of  Trotters*  As  to  other 

Remedies 
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Remedies  for  Strains  in  the  Shoul¬ 
der:  Sec  Ointment  for  shoulder  - 
Strains,  and  the  Term  Shoulder- 
Wrenches. 

To  STRAIN,  to  pafs  any 
Liquor  thro*  a  Sieve,  Claath,  &c* 
to  prefi  or  fqueeze,  to  endeavour 
greatly,  In  Falconry,  a  Hawk  is 
iaid  To  Strain,  when  fhe  fnatches 
at  scy  thing. 

STRANGLE,  is  not  a 
Quinfey  (as  fome  fuppofe)  hut  an 
Inflammation  in  a  Horfe’s Throat, 
proceeding  from  a  Cholerick  or 
Rloody-Fiux’on,  which  comes  out 
of  the  branches  of  -the  'Throat* 
Veins  in?o  thofc  Parts,  and  there 
breeds  fome  hot  Inflammation,  ftir- 
red  up  by  a  hard  cold  Winter 
or  by  Co!d  ttken  after  hard  Rk 
ding  or  Labour.  ’Tis  a  great  and 
hard  Swelling  between  the  Horfe’s 
nether  Chaps,  upon  the  Roots 
of  his  Tongue,  and  about  hisThrcat; 
which  Swilling,  if'  not  prevented, 
will  Rop  his  Wmi-ptpe,  and  fo 
fti  angle  or  Choakhim.  I  he  figm 
to  know  this  OTcale,  arc,  1  he 
Temples  of  his‘ Plead  wiii  be  hoi 
low,  his  longue  will  hang  out  of 
his  Mouth,  his  Head  and  Eyes 
wdl  Swell,  and  the  palfage  of  hrs 
Throat  be  fo  flapped,  that  he  can 
neither  Eat  ocr  brink  ,  jmd  his 
Breath  will  be  very  Lot, 

It  is  good  in  general  fo  anoint 
and  chafe  the  Swelling  with  Bacon 
or  Hogs -greafe,  which  will  ripen 
and  break  it,*  or  as  foon  as  y.u 
had  the  Swelling  begin  to  appear 
between  his  Chaps,  take  a  YVax- 
Candle  and  bum  it  therewith  tib 
the  Skin  rife  f;om  the  Fiefn  ^  on 
which,,  lay  wet  Hay  cr  wet  Lit¬ 
ter,  which  wiii  ripen  and  maitc 
k  break;  then  apply  a  Pliiikr  of 
Shoe-makers  Wax, which  will  both 
draw  and  heal  the  S^re  :  But  if 
it  break  inwardly,  then  twice  or 
thrice  every  Day  perfume  his  Head, 
by  burning  under  his  Noflrils  Frau 
kthcaajc  or  Maffii  k,  or  eife  by  put. 


ting  aa  hot  Coal  into  wet  Hay, 
the  Smoke  whereof  let  him  receive 
up  his  Moftrils  ,•  or  with  a  fmall 
round  hot  Iron,  thruft  an  hole  thro 
the  Skin  on  bath  fries  the  Wee- 
faod  ,•  and  after  it  begins  to  Matter, 
mix  Butter jTanyer’s  Water  and  Salt 
together,  and  every  Day  anoint 
the  grieved  Part  therwith  till  it  b* 
whole.  Bleeding  in  the  Mouth  is 
alfo  very  proper  for  this  Di (tem¬ 
per. 

Bat  mare  particularly,  I.  Talte 
Bzplicon,  old  Hoars-greafe  and  Vial- 
tbai,  of  each  four  Ounces,  one 
Ounce  of  Oil  of  Bxy,  incorporated 
very  well  together,  with  wh  ch  a- 
noint  the  Place  well,  after  you 
have  clipped  away  the  H  Hr,  and 
bind  it  up  with  a  puce  of  Sheep¬ 
skin,  with  the  Wooll  next  to  the 
Inflammation)  that  the  warmth 
thereof  may  the  better  help  to 
fipen  the  PuBuies  ;  which  when 
ripe,  let  the  Corruption  out  With 
a  fmall  hot  Ir^n,  and.  for  three 
or  four  Days  together ,  tent  it 
only  with  B-fdicon,  and  afterwards 
heal  it  with  black  Egjptiacum ;  and 
let  him  eat  good  iweec  Hryaad 
Bran  inftead  of  Oats,  and  his  Drink 
be  Wh;te  water,  z.  Ocher  wife,  in 
the  Morning  fading,  in  a  plat  and 
an  half  of  llrong  Beer,  noc  boiled 
but  heated  lukewarm,  give  him 
Powder  of  lurmsrick  and  Anis-feeds 
of  each  an  Ounce  ;  half  a  quarter 
of  a  pint  of  Brandy,  with  five  or 
fix  fpooafuls  of  White-mine  Vinegar, 
or  for  want  of  that,  Verjuice ;  that 
dohe,  bleed  him  in  the  third  fur¬ 
row  of  his  Mouth,  and  air  him  ; 
when  he  is  brought  home,  Cloath 
and  Litter  him  up  warm,  and  tic 
him  to  the  empty  Rack  for  three 
or  four  hours,  or  more  ;  but  if  he 
fweacs  very  much,  which  this  Drink 
ufuaiiy  caufes  him  to  do,  and  that 
you  had  him  defirous  to  lie  downj 
he  may  be  untied  .*  Let  him  have 
no  Majb,  only  warm  Water,  and 
aa  handtul  or  two  of  Wbsat-brat, 

Pu 
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put  therein  ;  next  Morning  give 
him  the  like,  and  prefently  after 
if*  let  him  have  about  two  Oancss 
of  Homy  in  half  *  pint  of  White - 
voiney  or  Wbitemvoine  Vinegar,  or  fior 
want  of  either  Verjuice  ,  and  air  j 
him  after  ic_ :  The  third  Day  you  I 
may  give  him  the  common  Cor¬ 
dial,  vi%.  three  pints  of  fhle  ftrong 
Beer  boiled  with  a  good  big  Tosft 
of  Wheatcn  Hon  (hold*  Bread  cram* 
med  into  it j  and  when  you  are 
ready  to  give  it  him,  put  therein 
before  it  be  quite  cold,  Honey  and 
frefh  B utter,  a  quarter  of  a  Pound 
ot  each,  and  give  it  him  Ink? -warm 
fAfiiog  j  exercife  him  after  it,"  and 
fee  him  up  warm  three  or  four 
hours,  then  g>e  him  warm  Water 
and  Bran  ...  — Now  in  this  Dsf 
temper  you  are  to  obferve,  whe. 
ther  he  runs  at  the  NTe  any  foul 
filthy  and  yellowiQi  Matter,  which 
afterwards  tarns  white, iu  tbatCale, 
the  Cure  need  not  much  be  queii. 
coed  ;  if  he  has  any  Knobs  or 
Kernels  under  his  Jaws,  your  com* 
rnan  Charge  of  Soap  and  Brandy^ 
heated  and  rubbed  in  well,  will 
either  break  or  (ink  them  •  and 
if  you  had  the  Hasr  io  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  Swelling  begin  to  icale 
off,  and  it  become®  feft  all  over, 
the  Corruption  may  be  kt  out 
with  the  IncifiotXLaiie,  and  let  it 
heal  up  of  it  felt  :  LaBly  tho\chc 
Drink  caqfcs  him  to  be  very  fick, 
and  makes  him  fweil  much  ia  hss 
Body,  fear  him  not  he  will  reco 
rcr,  and  two  or  three  Miles  Riding 
everyday,  will  do  him  much  good 
in  order  to  his  Cure. 

STRANGLES,  is  alfo  a  Difeafc 
in  Foals  or  young  Horfes,  when 
they  void  fuperliuous  Humours  ge¬ 
nerally  thro1  cue  Noftnls,  and 
fometimes  by  Swellings  under  the 
Throat,  or  in  the  Shoulders,Loyns, 
or  Feet,  or  any  Part  that  happens 
to  be  weaker  than  the  ^reft;  *ds 
a  Northern  Difternper,  and  bears 
refembianctf  of  the  final!  Pox 
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in  Children.  The  Cure  confilh 
in  promoting  a  perfett  difeharge 
of  the  Humour  *  for  which  pur¬ 
ports  if  Nature  throw  it  out  by 
Swellings  under  the  Throat,  Take 
°  Oil  of  Biys  and  frefh  Sutter9 
cl  of  each  an  equal  quantity,  with 
4t  a  double  quantity  of  Ointment 
of  Marfh-miVomf,  Mingle  thefe 
together  col  j,  and  anoint  the  Ker¬ 
nels,  and  the  Parts  adjacent  to  the 
Jaws  every  Day  in  order  to  ripen 
them;  the  Throat  being  always 
kept  warm,  and  cover’d  with"* 
LamSs.skin,  the  Woolly  fide  next 
thereto.  If  this  doe  not  raife  a 
Suppur&tion9  tho*  Matter  be  lodg'd 
in  thofe  Parts,  you  mult  apply  to 
each  Swelling,  a  red  -  hot  Iron  of 
a  crooked  Figure,  f  r  fear  of  hurt- 
’ing  the  Neighbouring  Gullet;  and 
when  rhe  Efcar  fads  off,  fill  the 
hole  wi  h  a  Tent  cover’d  “  with 
“  the  Ointment:  call’d  Bdjtlicum  • 
“  adding  Vcrdegreafe  or  white  Vi- 
trio]9  or  the  Ointment  Egyptiaciim 
ia  cafe  the  Flclh  ab  uc  the  Sore 
br  over-grown  ,  bloody,  or  foamy. 
3.  If  your  Horfc  voids  the  Humour 
fuffkiently  by  the  Nofe,  keep  him 
warm,  and  walk  him  Morning  and 
Evening  ;  but  if  the  Evacuation  be 
hinder'd  by  hard  dry  Matter  in 
h.s  Norm's,  inject  loco  them  equal 
pares  of  Brand y  and  arm 

with  a  Syringe  ;  if  Nature  be  too 
weak  for  throwing  out  the  Matter 
give  him  frequently  Cordial  Me- 
dicicines,  fuel  as  i4  half  an  Ounce 
•c  of  Venicr-Treacle,  with  a  Pine 
“  of  SpAftijb  Wine.,  or  above  aii  the 
tf‘  Eletiuavy  of  ,  and  the 

“  Cor  dim  l  Balls ,  which  S.c  in  their 
proper  Places.  4,  To  promote  the 
evacuation  ot  the  Matter  by  the 
Noie,  when  it  is  imperfect  4*  Take 
“  Irdh  Baiter,  the  bigncls  of  an 
“  Egg  ;  melt  or  fry  it  till  it  grow 
€C  black;  thru  addftrong  Vinegar 
4i  and  Oil  -  Olive  of  each  halt  $ 
**  Glafs ;  with  twice  as  much  Fep- 
“  p:r,  as  you  can  take  up  with 
1  44  the 
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46  the  tips  of  your  Finger*.  Mix 
all,  and  pour  the  Liquor  warm, 
thro’  a  Horn  into  the  Horle’s  Nofe, 
one  half  into  each  Noftril,  cover¬ 
ing  him  immediafeJy  with  a  Cloth 
and  walking  him  in  your  hand 
half  an  hour  :  It  will  occa  fieri  a 
beating  and  heaving  in  the  Flanks 
for  an  hour  or  two*  which  is  not 
to  be  dreadec^for  affer  he  is  pm 
into  the  Stable,  he  will  certainly 
void  the  Humour  plentifully. 

STRANGURY  or  SIRANGUl* 
LION,  a  Difcafc  when  a  Horfc 
is  provoked  to  Stale  often,  aad 
voids  nothing  6ut  a  few  Drops  : 
It  befalls  him  divers  ways  ;  {ome- 
times  by  hard  Riding  or  fore  La¬ 
bour,  that  heats  and  makes  thw 
Urine  fharp;  fomet  mes  by  ho# 
Meats  and  Drinks  j  at  other  times 
by  Ulceration  of  the  Bladder,  o, 
by  means  of  Impoitume  ic 
the  Liver  aod  Kidnej*,  which  be 
Ir/g  broke,  the  Matter  falls  dow, 
into  the  Bladder ,  and  with  th. 
fharpnefs  therof  caufes  a  con 
Urinal  provec-tion  to  PilFing, which 
is  with  fuch  Pain,  that  he  will 
whisk,  wry,  and  beat  about  his 
Tail,  2i  he  Stales. 

There  sre  many  Thing*  repu¬ 
ted  good  io  general  fo  this  D  die  in* 
per.  Some  bathe  the  Horfc L  Loyns 
with  warm  Water,  then  take  Bread 
and  ]iaym  berries,  aid  tempering 
them  with  fweet  B utter  9  give  him 
two  or  three  Balls  thereof,  three 
Days  together  .*  Or  el'fe  rake  a 
Quart  ol'  new  Milk,  with  a  quar¬ 
ter  a  of  Sugar,  and  when  they  arc 
well  brewed  together,  give  it  bun 
to  drink  lading  in  the  Mormng 
and  keep  him  from  ail  {harp  Meats  • 
other  wile  boil  in  the  Water  that 
he  drinks,  good  Bore  of  the  Herb 
tit gs  fennel,  and  it  will  Cure  him. 

Bat  mote  .particularly  ’tis  pie- 
ferib’d  to  take  fome  of  the  Pow¬ 
der  of  s  Fiint  *  Rone  calcined , 
with  sn  Ounce  of  Powder  of  Par- 
fit)mjecds  and  as  much  of  that  of 
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Ivyberriesfiott  them  a  little  in  a  pine 
of  Claret  and  ’twill  do. 

STRAW,  cut  and  mingled 
with  Oats,  is  good  to  prevent  a 
Horfes  eating  them  too  greedily, 
and  is  of  it  felf  a  very  whoifome 
Food  tor  them ;  that  which  is 
fmailefUcut  being  the  beft. 

STRAWBERRIES  :  Tho*  they 
do  not  grow  on  a  Tree,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  efieem’d  an 
Orchard  or  Garden-Fruit,  yet  they 
deferve  a  place  under  them,  being 
humble,  and  content  with  the  fhadcs 
and  droppings  of  Lofty  Tree*, 
There  are  various  kinds  of  them, 
as  the  common  Englijh  Sirmber* 
ries,  much  improved  by  being  tranf- 
plan  ed  from  the  Woods  to  the 
Garden  ;  ths  white  Wood  itrAto* 
berry,  more  delicious  than  the  for¬ 
mer  ;  the  long,  re-d  S tr wherry  ; 
ihePolonian  and  the  grecnStf-wJefty 
which  is  the  fwectt'fl  of  all,  and 
the  Utett  rspe  .*  But  the  belt  of 
m  not  1  ng  lince  brought  from 
New- England,  ij  the  carlieit  of  all 
Erglifb  Fruits,  being  ripe,  many 
Years,  the  firft  Week  in  May  ; 
they  are  of  the  fieclt  Scarlet  Dye 
of  any  Fruit  that  grow?,  very 
pleafanc  and  cool  to  the  i  afte. 

The  time  of  Planting  them  is 
in  Mdy  or  September  iu  moiit  Wea¬ 
ther  either  in  Beds  or  Borders , 
and  they  Ihould  be  well  water’d  : 
They  are  propagated  of  Runners 
which  is  a  kind  of  Thread  or 
String  glowing  out  of  the  Body 
of  the  Plant,  that  eafily  takes  root 
at  the  points  or  Knobs  ;  and  in 
two  or  three  Months  time  they 
are  fit  to  remove ;  but  the  belt 
to  plant  are  thole  that  fhoot  fir  A 
in  the  Spring.  However  if  you 
would  have  Sirt-wherries  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  the  fir  It  bloftoms  which  they 
put  forth  may  be  cut  away,  and 
their  bearing  hinder’d  iq  the  Spring, 
which  will'  make  them  afterwards 
blow  a  new,  and  yield  fruit  in 
their  latter  Seatons  ;  la  order  to 
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get  fame  of  thefe  of  a  larger  file; 
as  foon  at  they-  hare  done  bear¬ 
ing,  let  them  be  -cut  down  to  the 
Ground,  and  cropt  as  often  as  they 
fpire,  till  towards  the  Spring*,  but 
when  you  would  have  them  pro¬ 
ceed  towards  bearing,  now  and  then 
as  you  cut  them,  Brew  fee  Pow* 
der  cf  dried  Cow-iung9  Pigeon's- 
dung}  S bee ps-dung,  &c.  upon  them, 
an  I  water  them  as  there  is  oc« 
cafion  for  it.  The  Water  difliiled 
from  this  Fruit  is  excellent  good 
again  ft  the  Stone9  Gravel  9  or  Stran* 
gwy\  but  the  Plants  in  -the  Prime 
of  their  Youth  and  Vigour,  are  as 
it  were,  treacheroufly  attacked  in 
their  very  Roots  by  To&ds  that 
are  apt  to  deftroy  them. 

For  the.  Eating  of  Strawberries , 
fuch  as  are  Red,  throughly  Ripe, 
Large,  and  of  a  pleafanc  Smell, 
are  the  be  ft  ;  being  agreeable  to 
the  Tafte,  and  excingmfhing  the 
heat  and  fharpnefs  of  the  Blood,* 
reffefhing  the  Liver,  cleanfing  die 
Eye-fight,  &c.  They  alfp  have  this 
excellent  property,  not  to  receive 
any  venomous  Quality  from  Toads 
and  Serpents ,  tho’  they  often 
tread  upon,  and  pafs  over  them, 
as  being  of  a  very  low  Growth. 
But  they  do  not  nourilh  much,  and 
are  eafily  corrupted  in  the  Stomach, 
and  hurtful  to  Paralytick  Per  foil's  $ 
the  belt  way  therefore  to  eat 
them  is,  firft  to  clean  fe  them  from 
their  Leaves  and  all  Filch  ,*  then 
being  put  into  White  -  wist?  and 
(prickled  with  Sugar  t  take  them 
before  other  Food. 

STREAM  -  WORKS,  certain 
Woiks  in  the  Tin-mines,  when  the 
Misers  fallow  the  Veins  of  Meral 
by  cutting  Trenches,  rdc.  S K.t  JLode- 
rvorfys. 

STRICKLE  or  STRICKLESS, 
an  inff rumen t  to  finite  t  if  the  o- 
ver-meafure  of  Corn, 

S  T  R  i  K  F>  a  Meal u re  contain¬ 
ing  four  Bii (he is,  two  of  which 
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make  a  Quarter ;  alfo  the  fame  as 
Strickle  or  Stricklefs.  A  Strike  of 
Flax,  is  as  much  as  can  be  heckled 
at  one  Handful. 

STRING-HALT,  is  a  fudden 
twitching  or  fnaThing  up  of  an 
Horfe’s  hinder  Leg  much  higher 
than  the  orher,  as  if  he  trod  oa 
Needles,  and  comes  moft  an  end  to 
the  b?ft  Mettled  Ho  fes  ;  it  befalls 
them  upon  taking  Cold  after  hard 
Riding  or  fore  Labour,  efpscially 
if  you  waih  him  when  he  is  too 
hot,  which  will  chill  his  Blood, and 
fo  ftupifii  and  benum  his  Sinews* 
that  it  takes  away  the  Senfe  and 
Feeling  of  that  Member.*—...—  To 
Cure  this  Malady, take  up  the  mid» 
die  Vein  above  and  underneath  the 
Thigh,  and  under  it  yotftH  find  at 
firing,  which  you  muft  cut  away 
with  a  fturp  Knife  ;  then  anoinc 
the  Part  with  Butter  and  Salt, and 
the  Horfe  will  do  well,  2.  For 
a  particular  Remedy  Take  Pe- 
iC  troleum  or  Oil  of  Worms 

l<  NervsOtl,  Oil  of  Spike t and  Patskl 
“  gyeafer  or  Piecemgre$fet  made  of 

the  fhreds  of  Shoomakers-Leath- 
“  er,  of  each  an  ounce,  with  two 
Ounces  of  Lond&n-T'reack9  and  a 
ic  Pound  of  Hogs  greaje  :  Melt 
all  together  over  the  Fire,  then 
take  it  off,  and  keep  it  Birring 
ill  it  be  th  oughly  cold.  Wi  h 
this  Mixture  anoint  the  grieved 
Part  every  Day  for  eight  Days  to* 
get'h:r,  rubbing  and  chafing  in  the 
Ointment  very  well  for  a  confide- 
rable  time,  and  cauifng  a  hot  Fire® 
pan  to  be  held  n  ar,  the  better 
to  make  it  fink  ioro  the  Sinews  and 
Joy  ms  j  afterwards  wisp  y  oar  Horfe 
with  a  loft  Thumb-band  of  Hay, 
from  the  Pattern  to  the  top  of  the 
Hoof.  When  the  anointing  is  over, 
keep  him  warm  and  well  Littered, 
im  leu  the  Thumb-tads  be  daily 
made  lefts  and  leff,and  ftiorter  and 
ihor>er,tili  you  perceive  yourHorfe 
:o  Band  by  both  Legs  alike,  and 

to 
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to  be  throughly  recovered  •  but 
he  muft  not  be  Rid  fo  as  to  fweat 
much,  in  a  Month  after:  Asfnon 
as  warm  Weather  comes  ,  turn 
him  to  Grafs  in  fome  dry Pafiure, 
where  is  Wafer  ;  take  him  up 
again  before  the  Cold  comes,  and 
while  he  continues  in  the  Stable 
keep  him  warm,  and  fo  his  String- 
bait  will  be  gone. 

STRUTTED  SHEEP  ;  Sheep 
fo  call'd  when  their  Tails  are  cut 
off,  to  keep  them  from  Dunging, 
that  Part,  and  breeding  Maggots 
therein. 

STUBBING,  is  the  pulling  up 
of  Shrubs,  Broom,  Hops  or  the 
like,  cut  of  Lands,  as  preventing 
the  Improvement  thereof  ;  for 
which  Mr.  PUt  has  an  Inftrument 
very  convenient  made  in  Form  of 
a  three-grained  Dung-Fork,  but 
much  greater  end  ftronger,  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  bignefs  of  the  Shrub?, 

C SV«  the  Stale  whereof  is  like  a 
large  and  ftrong  Leaver ;  which 
being  fet  half  a  Foot  or  fuch  a 
reafonable  diftance,  from  the  Root 
of  the  Shrub,  drive  with  an  Hed¬ 
ging  -  Bill  a  good  depth  into  the 
Earth;  than  raife  up  the  Stale, 
lay  fome  weight  or  prop  under  it, 
and  with  a  Rope  s  fatten'd  to  the 
upper  end,  pall  it  down,  which 
will  rent  up  the  whole  Bulh  by  the 
Roots.  See  Shrubs  and  Bujbes. 

STUBBLE,  fhort  Straw  left 
after  the  Corn  is  reaped.1 

STUD  or  STODE.j  great 
Elerd  or  Stock  of  breeding  Mares. 

STUM,  the  flower  of  Wine  fet 
a  working. 

To  STUM,  to  put  certain  Ingre¬ 
dients  into  lick  and  decay'd  Wine, 
in  order  to  revive  aod  make  it 
brisk. 

S  T  U  M  B  L I  N  G,  in  an  Fiorfc 
comes  either  Naturally  or  Acci¬ 
dentally,  and  is  known  by  theSlght 
and  Feeling,  by  reafon  that  the 
Sinews  of  the  Fore-Legs  are  feme, 
what  ftraighr,  fo  that  he  is  not  a- 
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ble  to  ufe  his  Legs,  with  that 
freedom  and  nimblenefs  he  fhould. 
The  way  to  Cure  him  is,  to  cut 
him  of  the  Cords  ;  that  is,  to 
make  a  flit  upon  the  top  of  his 
Nofe,  and  with  your  Cornet  raife 
up  the  great  Sinews ;  then  cut  them 
a'- under,  and  heal  them  up  again 
wich  fome  good  Salve  ,  whereby 
he  may  have  the  ufe  of  his  Legs 
fo  perfectly,  that  he'll  feldom  or 
never  trip  more.  Such  as  comes 
Accidentally,  is  either  by  Splint  or 
Wind-Gall,  or  by  being  Founder’d 
Tricked,  Stubbed*  Gravelled, Sinew- 
ftrained,  hurt  in  the  Shoulder,  or 
Withers  ;  or  by  carelcfly  fetting 
him  up  when  he  is  hot,  which 
makes  him  go  very  ttiff,  and  his 
ftiffnefs  caufcs  Stumbling.  • 

STURBRIDGE  -  FAIR,  a  great 
Fair  fo  nam’d  from  the  River  Sturt 
near  Cambridge  %  where  it  tis  kept 
every  Year  in  September  :  5Tis 
very  famous  for  reforc  of  People, 
and  variety  of  Wares. 

STURDY,  See  lurning.eviU 
S  T  U  R  K,  See  Stirk . 

STY,  a  Pl.ce  for  the  keeping 
or  fattening  of  Swine  ;  alfo  a  kind 
of  Swelling  upon  the  Eye-lid. 

STYING  of  Boggs  :  They 
fhould  not  be  put  together  like  o- 
thcr  Cartel  in  their  Styes, but  have 
Partitions  made  therein  ;  to  a*  the 
Sows  may  be  by  thcmfclves,  and 
the  young  Pigs  by  themfdves;  for 
being  all  fhut  up  together,  they 
tumble,  to fe,  and  lie  a  top  of  ©ne 
another  ;  and  thereby  the  Sowi 
often  caft  their  Pigs  .*  Neither 
is  it  improper  for  all  Pcrlens  who 
live  near  Fcrcfts  and  Common0, 
10  have  Styes  in  the  laid  places  - 
by  which  means  they  may,  at  con? 
venient  times,  feed  luch  as  they 
think  fit ;  and  there,  in  like  man¬ 
ner  ufe  to  give  them  their  Meat  j 
fo  that  in  a  little  while  ,  they 
may  forget  coming  to  the  Houfe  ; 
’Tis  advifeablc  to  make  the  Wall 
and  Hedges  of  the  Styes  four  Foo 

big! 
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high  *,  for  then  the  Swine  cannot  J 
get  over,  nor  others  come  to  them; 
as  alfo  that  the  Keeper  may  look 
in  and  take  an  account  of  his  Herd, 
and  what  befalls  them,  at  plea* 
fure.  1 

STYLE  or  STYLUS,  (  among 
Herballfls'}  that  middle  bunching 
but  Parc  oF  the  Flower  of  a  Plant, 
Which  hicks  to  the  Fruit  or  Seed; 1 
being  sffudly  long  and  (lender  whence 
its  Name  is  deriv'd, 

SUBSIDY,  an  Aid,  Tax  or  Tri- 
butc  granted  by  Ad  of  ParFament 
to  the  King,  upon  pr  effing  Otcifi- 
ons,  and  impos’d  on  every  Subject, 
according  to  a  certain  Rate  fet  on 
his  Lands  or  Goods.  In  old  Sta¬ 
tute.^  S ubfidks  are  fometimes  con¬ 
founded  with  Cuftcms. 

SUCCORY  or  WILD-ENDIVE, 
an  H^rb  which  is  good  to  cool 
and  open  Stoppages  of  the  Liver. 
The  Erratick  or  Wild  Succory ,  with 
a  narrow  dark  Leaf,  different  from 
the  Garden  one,  as  being  bitter, 
is  a  little  fweeten’d  with  Sugar  and 
Vinegar,  and  by  feme  eaten  in  the 
Summer  ;  Ah  more  grateful  to  the 
Stomach  than  the  Palate.  See  En 
dive. 

SUCKERS  or  OFF-SETS.  Young 
Shoots  that  proceed  from  the  Root 
of  a  Tree,  and  are  of  the  fame 
Kind  and  Nature  with  the  Tree 
from  which  they  fpring  ;  for  fucli 
as  grow  from  Trees  raifed  by 
Grafting  or  Inoculation,  follow  the 
Nature  of  the  btock.  They  lome- 
times  put  forth  ntar  the  body  ol 
the  Mother-Plant,  but  other  Suck¬ 
ers  at  more  diftunce,  which  a  e 
beft  where  they  can  be  had.*  Yet 
the  former  removed  when  there  is 
lead  lap  in  the  top, and  prefer ving 
what  fibrous  Roots  are  upon  them 
often  prosper  well  ;  wherefore  when 
they  are  taken  up,  the  Ground  is 
to  be  well  opened  ;  and  if  they 
grow  from  the  Body  of  the  Tree 
or  great  Roms,  they  mult  be  cut 
off  dole  to  the  Seem  and  fet  pre- 
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fently  .•  It  forwards  much  the 
fpringing  out  of  Suckers ,  to  bare 
the  Roots  of  Trees,  and  (lit  them 

in  feme  places. 

S  V  F  F  0  L  a  large  Maritime 
County  in  the  Eaft  of  England, 
bounded  on  the  Eaft  by  the  Ger« 
mx*-Sea  ,  on  the  Weft  by  Cam - 
bridge  (hire  ;  Northward  by  Norfolk, 
and  Southward  by  E$x\  being  in 
length,  from  Eaft  to  Wdt5  about 
44  Milesymd-in  breadth  from  North 
to  -SoiAh,  30  Miles  :  In  which 
compafs  of  Ground  it  contains 
99<jOCo  Acres,  and  ^about  54420 
Houfes  9  the  whole  divided  into 
twenty  two  Hundreds,  wherein  are 
575  Pari(hcs,and  2.8  Market-Towns, 
{even  ot  which  have  the  privilege 
of  fending  Members  to  Parliament: 
—«Hcre  the  Air  is  very  health¬ 
ful,  and  counted  proper  for  the 
Cure  of  Confumptive  People.*  The 
Soil  is  fruitful'and  Rich,  abounding 
both  in  Com  and  Grafs;  but  along 
the  Coaff,  for  fire  or  fix  Miles 
into  the  Land,  it  is  for  the  moil 
part,  heathy  and  full  of  bleakHills 
which  yield  plenty  of  Rye,  Peafe, 
and  Hemp,  and  feeding  abundance 
of  Sheep  •  The  more  Inland  part 
commonly  call’d  Higb-Suffolk  or  the 
VVoo d  Lands ,is  moftly  Clay-Ground, 
and  Husbanded  chief!  for  theD airy 
where  excel  lent  goo  (Butter  is  made, 
buf  the  Cheefe  is  far  inferiour  to 
that  of  Cbejbir •.  The  South  -  Parts 
towards  Cimbridgejkire  and  Tj/bc,  are 
much  of  the  fam~  Nature;  but  the 
Parts  about  B wry, and  to  theNorch- 
weft,  from  thence  are  generally 
Champaign,  and  abound  with  ail 
forts  of  excellent  Corn.  Bslides 
the  lit ckOufe  aad  thcVf&v sny, which 
t  part  this  County  from  Norfolk nd 
I  the  Stour  from  EJfcx ;  here  arc  the 
Orwell,  On,  R tithe)  and  | Breton, 
wh;ch  water  it  wirh-^heir  S. reams. 

S  U  G  A  R,  a  very  fwcet  and 
pleafant  Juice  or  Liquor,  drawn 
out  of  certain  Canes,  that  grow  in 
I  the  Eaft  «sqU  W £  ft;- Indies  :  The 
)  Caaes 
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Canes  being  bruifed  and  fqueez’d 
with  Mills  and  Preffes  are  pet  in¬ 
to  Veil'd', where  the  Liquor  is  boil* 
ed  feveral  times,  till  it  be  brought 
-  to  a  due  Confidence,  by  means  of 
Lemmon- juice,  &c, 

SUGAR-CAKES,  may 
be  made  of  a  Pound  of  fine  Sugar , 
bear  and  fearced,  with  four  Ounces 
cf  the  fineft  flower  ;  add  ng  one 
pound  of  B utter  well  vva  fil’d  with 
J{ ofc-voater,  in  which  has  been  Beep¬ 
ed  three  Days  before  fome  Nut¬ 
meg  and  Cinnamon  :  Then  put 
thereto  as  much  Cream  si  will 
make  it  Knead  to  s  flifF  Pafie  ; 
roll  it  into  thin  Cakes,  which  you 
are  to  prick  and  lay  on  Plates  and 
bake ;  the  Plates  need  not  be 
Buttered,  for  they’ll  flip  off  chem- 
felves  when  Gold. 

SUIT,  a  Petition,  Requeft  or 
Motion,  cfpccially  fuch  as  is  made 
to  the  King,  or  any  great  Per. 
fon  5  alfo  the  profecuting  or  follo¬ 
wing  a  Party  at  Law. 

SUIT  of  Court ,  or  SUIT-SER¬ 
VICE,  an  Attendance  that  Tenant! 
owe  to  their  Lord’s  Court; 

SUIT- SILVER  or  SUTE- SIL¬ 
VER,  a  Email  Rent  or  Sum  of 
Money  paid  by  the  Freeholders, 
to  excufe  them  from  appearance 
at  the  Court-Barons,  within  ihe 
Honour  of  Gun  in  Skropfhire . 

$  U  L  L  >  a  Word  us’d  for  a 
Plough  in  the  Weftern  Parts  of  Eu. 
gland* 

SULL-PADDLE,  a  Email  fpade- 
flaff  or  Tool  to  cleanfe  Plough 
from  Clods  of  Earth. 

SULPHUR,  (Lat. )  Erim- 
jRonr,  a  kind  of  congealed  Mineral 
juice. 

SULPHUR  of  Antimony,  Gol¬ 
den.*  The  true  preparation  of  it 
is  as  follows  4*  Take  of  crude  An- 

timenj ,  two  pound* ;  lunar,  one 
“  pound  5  hoe  Nitre,  halt  a  poundj 
<5  make  a  f^egulus  according  to  Art, 
*4  and  boil  the  Scoria  or  Drols,  in 
“  a  fufhcienc  quantity  cf  Water  ; 
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<{  flirrlng  it  from  time  to  time, 
c‘  till  part  of  the  Scoria  be  dif< 
<c  folved,  Filtrate  or  paf*  the  So* 
“  lution  thro’  brown  Paper,  and 
iC  referve  the  ftrained  Liquor  .*  At 
“  the  fame  time,  boil  a  fufficient 
4<  quantity  of  Tartar  in  Wine,  Kir- 
“  ring  it  1 11  it  be  diffolv’d,  w’hich 
c£  wifi  require  a  coafidcrable  time.* 
41  Then  pour  by  degree*  the  Solus 
<c  tion  of  the  Tartar  upon  that 
4<  of  the  Scoria ,  in  an  earthen; 
4i  Pot,  and  they’ll  precipitate  a 
tc  brown  Powder ,  throwing  out 
iC  a  firong  and  Blinking  fmelf.  Dry 
(i  this  Powder  on  brown  Paper, 
<4  and  preferre  it  for  the  Golden 
<c  Sulphur  of  Antimony  :  Xiifufc  all 
“  N:ght  from  half  an  ounce  to  an 
<s  ounce  of  this  Sulphur ,  with  a 
“■  double  quantity  of  fine  white 
“  Flower  (to  keep  it  from  falliog 
tC  to  the  bottom)  in  a  quart  tof 
u  White-wine ;  and  give  the  Infu- 
fion  to  your  Horfe  every  Morning 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  day*;  keep¬ 
ing  him  bridled  for  two  hours 
before,  and  three  hours  after.  This 
Remedy  admirably  red  re  IPs  the 
lank  and  heated  Flanks oflean  and 
tir’d  Horfes,  and  difperfes  thofe  Hu¬ 
mours  that  keep  them  from  gro* 
wing  fat  .*  It  does  not  purge  them, 
but  by  infenfibie  Transpiration,  pu“ 
Critics  the  Blood,  loofens  the  Skin 
from  the  Bones,  cools  the  inward 
Parts,  opens  the  Paffagesand  encrea- 
fes  the  natural  Heat  :  For  where¬ 
as  other  cooling  Medicines,  make 
the  Horfe  lean,  and  the  Hair  Rare, 
and  fink  the  Appetite  j  this  is  at. 
tended  with  no  fuch  Inconvenien- 
cy  ;  ’tis  not  only  of  ufe  for  lean 
and  tired  Hoifes,but  like  wife  for  the 
Cure  of  the  Farcin,  Scab,  Cougha 
peeling  of  the  Head,  and  a  beginning 
Aarfivenef** 

SULTAN  IN,  a  Turhijh  Gold-coir 
worth  about  eight  Shilling? ,  ant 
fo  call’d  btcaufe  Stampt  at  Conjtan- 
moph,  where  the  iultan  or  Em 

perouJ 
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>ertmr  of  the  Turh  has  his  ufual  Re¬ 
id  e  nee. 

SUMACH  or  SUM ACK,  a  kind 
)f  rst&kfmelPng  Shrub  that  bean 
i  black  Berry,  made  life  of  by  Cur¬ 
lers,  to  drefs  their  Leather. 

SUMAGE  or  SUMMAGE  ,  ah 
dorfe-load  ;  alfo  Toll  paid  for  car> 
'iage  on  Horfe-back. 

SUMMED,  (in  Falconry)  is 
»hen  a  Hawk  has  her  Feathers,  and 
fit  to  be  taken  from  the  Eyrie  or 
Mew, 

To  SUMMER.  STIR,  (among 
Husbandmen)  to  fallow  or  till  Land 
in  the  Summer. 

SUMPTER  -  HORSE  9  a  Horfc 
:hac  carries  Provisos  and  Ncceffa- 
:ies  for  a  journey, 

SUN,  a  glorious  Plaost,  the 
spring'  of  Light  and  Hear,  which 
lifcovers  to  us  on  Earth,  the  true 
temperament  of  the  Air,  through 
which  we  receive  its  Beams,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Denfity  and  Rarity 
whereof,  we  perceive  that  Lumi- 
nous  Globe.  If  the  Air  be  fereoe 
!nd  clear,  then  do  we  mold  per* 
eftly  receive  \t%  Beams,  and  chat 
i  a  Prognoftick  that  the  Weather 
moil:  inclinable  to  Drynefs :  Be,, 
ore  Rain  the  Sun  Lems  dim,  faint 
and  watesilh;  if  at  its  Riling  it 
appears  Red  and  Pale,  and  after¬ 
wards  dark,  or  hid  in  a  black  wa- 
.«ry  Cloud,  Rain  follows  s  So  it 
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does  giro  if  the  S appear 
before  its  Rinng,  or  a  watery  Cir¬ 
cle  about  the  Sun  in  the  Morning; 
or  If  the  Sun  appear  hollow  ,  or 
have  red  or  black  Clouds  about 
its  Riling:  The  fame  maybe  fu« 
fptfteU  if  the  Beams  be  faint,  fho.rt, 
or  watcrifh  ,*  lor  ihs  Air  beingprer 
gnant  with  Moiliure,  which  ufu al¬ 
ly  precedes  Rain,  reprefents  the 
Sun  asd  i  %  BeamSjd iffe rent  >a  Form 
aed  Colour,  from  what  it  appears 
at  other  times :  Its  Setting  Clear 
and  Red,  rnd  Riling  Gray,  and 
afterwards  Clear,  (hews  a  &ir  Day 
to  follow  ;  and  the  Air  about  it 
appearing  very  Red  at  any  time, 
efpecmly  n  the  Evening,  Wind 
foccceds  ;  and  indeed  any  Redneis 
in  the  Air  betokens  Winds. 

SUPERCARGO,  a  Perfon  em¬ 
ploy'd  by  the  Owners  of  a  Ship,  to 
go  a  Voyage  td  Orer-fee  the  Car¬ 
go  or  Lading,  ^  and  to  difpofe  of 
it  out,  and  to  their  bed  Advantage; 
for  which  Service  he  is  allowed 
good  Provision,  becaufs  die  Fruit 
impofed  in  him  is  very  confidera- 

u  9 

SUPERFICIAL,  belonging  £0  a 
Superficies ,  Surface  or  outermoft 
part  or  any  thiiisg. 

SUPERFICIAL,  or  Square* Mea- 
Jure  ;  for  thefe  ta'ic  the  following 
Examples. 


"  |  Feet* 


Miles . 


Turh, 

Foies,  ] 

272^ 

1 

\  Roods  j 

40 

1210 

* 

s  089© 

l 

Acres* 

‘T1 

.6° 

4840 

* 

~~  1 

4356° 

$40 

I IQ24CO 

1097500 1 

27878400 
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Tn  thii  Tabic  you  have  In  a  fquare 
Mile  640  fquare  Acrfs,  2560  fquare 
Roods,  foe.  lo  a  fquare  Acre,  4 
fquare  Roods,  itf©  fquare  Poles, 
CSV.  In  a  fquare  Pole  30* ,  fquare 

Yard?,  and  272!  fquare  Foot,  and 

in  a  fquare  Yard  51  fquare  Foot. 

SUPERPURGATION,  an  over¬ 
much  Purging  by  Stool,  or  a  pur¬ 
ging  too  violently.  For  a  Super * 
purgation  in  a  Horfe,  44  Take  o' 

PU»t ain- Lewes  in  Summer,  or 
44  the  Seeds  in  rWinter,  a  iufficsent 
<c  quantity  .*  Boil  thtfe  in  three 
64  quarts  of  Beer,  and  add  to  the 
“  drained  Liquorsof  Cdtbolicum,tvio 
“  ounces  ;  Rknh&rh  and  Settl’d  EarM. 

of  each  four  ounces.  Make  a 
u  G lifter  to  be  repeated  twice  .or 
44  thrice.*  In  the  mean  time,  give 
c<  a  Potion  of  two  quarts  of  Milk, 
44  in  which  Steel  has  been  quench’d 
“  fire  or  flit  times  ;  mixt  with 
**  two  ounces  of  the  Stones  of 
‘s  roafted  Grapes,  and  an  ounce 
es  and  an  half  of  the  Shavings  ot 
44  Ivory  calcin’d  or  burnt  to  a  Cin 
48  der?  and  beat  to  a  very  fine  Pow¬ 
der. 

SUPPOSITORY,  a  piece  of  a 
fort  of  Pafte  of  about  a  Fingers* 
length,  which  in  fame  Cafes  is  put 
up  the  Fundament,  to  loofcn  the' 
Belly  ;  For  Horfes  it  is  a  Prepa 
rative  to  a  Glifter  or  Potion,  and 
of  all  others,  the  gentlefi  that  can 
be  us’d  1  its  Nature  being  to«hdp 
a  Hoi fr,  that  cannot  well  empty 
himfelf;  for  it  caures  him  to  diu 
charge  many  fuperfiuous  Humours, 
that  by  their  often  li  re  Qualities 
Difturb,  Annoy  and  Diftemper  the 
Body  5  it  aifo  loofens  the  Gun,  that 
may  be  bound  or  dogged  with 
dry,  hot,  and  hard  Excrements  ; 
which  cannot  be  fo  well  brought  to 
died,  by  means  of  Gliders. 

incw  $uppofitoriet  are  made  fe- 
veral  ways,  1.  Take  a  Can  die  of 
tv ur  or  five  in  the  Pound,  cut  off 
three  ladies  at  the  fmallcr  eny 
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anoint  the  fciggell  part  with  SaVet « 
Oil,  os  frejb  Butter ,  and  fo  put  it 
up  his  Fundament;  then  with  yom 
Hand  hold  his  Tail  to  his  Tue 
about  half  an  hour,  by  which  time 
(he  Snppofaory  will  be  diffolved  ; 
then  take  his  Back,  and  trot  him 
up  and  down  till  he  begin  to  em¬ 
pty  and  purge  himfelf;  this  is  the 
genfieft  of  all,  and  may  be  admi« 
nifter’d  tho’you  find  the  Horfe  fc 
weak,  that  you  dare  not,  withoui 
the  peril  of  his  Life,  give  him  any 
purging.  Medicine  or  Potion.  2, 
fake  fix  Ounces  of  common  Honey t 
one  and  an  half  of  £&l-Nitre  j 
Whs  at- flower  and  An  is*  feeds  in  ftae 
Powder,  of  each  an  ounce ;  boiJ 
all  to  a  ftiff  Pafte,  and  fo  make  is 
up  into  Suppositories  ;  then  take  one 
or  them  and  anoint  it  all  over 
with  S&llet-Oife  as  aifo  your  Hand, 
and  fo  put  it  up  his  Fundament 
the  length  of  your  Hand  ;  thai 
done,  tie  his  Tail  between  his  Legs, 
by  faft’ning  it  to  the  Girths,  and 
let  it  remain  fo  half  an  Hour  j 
at  I  a  ft,  Ride  and  Order  him  as 
before.  This  is  good  in  cale  oS 
Surfeits  or  inward  Sickoeffes.  3, 
Cut  or  pare  a  piece  of  Cujlle»Soapi 
bring  it  imo  the  form  of  a  S uppo- 
fitorjy  and  apply  it,  ordering  as 
you  have  been  already  inftrucled. 
Phis  is  good  to  purge  away  Phlegm 
4.  Take  fo  much  Stvin  as  will  do, 
ftamp  it  to  a  Mafh,  with  Suves- 
acre  and  Salt,  of  each  two  ounces; 
boil  thefe  in  a  fufficient  quantity 
of  common  Homy,  till  ft  be  thich 
and  fo  make  it  up  into  S uppcjho* 
ries9  admin  (living  one  of  them  a 
you  did  before,  and  ordering  you;: 
Hoife  in  like  manner;  it  fervesta 
purge  Choler.  y.  Same,  having, 
peel’d  ao  argty  red  Omon ,  jag; 
it  crofs-ways  With  a  Kaifc,  in  on 
dcr  to  be  appli'd  ;  arid  this  is  pro 
per  to  purge  Melancholy.  6.  U. 
tilers  having  bull’d  a  pint  of  cum 
mon  Honey  to  a  due  conliftenco 
make  it  up  as  it  cools,  and  fo  a 

ainiitcM 
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jmitttfter  it  .*  5TSs  cooling  to  the 
Body,  purges  away  ill  Humours  and 
caofes  good  App;t;te  to  Meit. 

In  applying  this  Medicine,  as 
well  as  Glifters?  or  Potions ;  fte 
that  it  be  done  in  a  Morning  fa¬ 
tting,  unlefs  Meceflity  urges  the 
contrary  ;  and  fetter  not  the  Hdrfe 
3t  fuch  times  to  drink  any  cold 
Water,  no?  not  with  E>:ercife,*  but 
either  fwcet  Matties’,  or  white  Wit¬ 
ter  ,*  aod  as  il  is  need  fu!  before 
■you  make  ufe  thereof,  to  Rake 
him  wel1,  fo  he  mutt  afterwards  be 
kept  warm, 

SUR  BATING  ,  is  when  the 
Sole  of  a  Horfe’s  Foot  is  worn, 
bruis’d  or  f poll'd  by  beating  the 
Hoof  againft  the  Groanci,  by  tra. 
Telling  without  Shoes,  or  in  hot 
Tandy  La^dt,  or  yvith  a  Shoe  that 
hurts  the  Sole,  or  lies  too  flat,  to 
his  Peer.  Sometimes  it  comes  by 
over-riding  a  Horfe,  too  youngs 
before  his  Feet  are  harden’d,  that 
frequently  oceafiens  Found  Vi  dg ;  at 
other  times  by  the  hard  n^  is  of  the 
Grbundj  and  high  lifting  up  of  bfs 
Feet  *  aad  thole  Horfet  that  are 
hat- Hoofed  ,  have  their  Coffins  fo 
tender  aod  weak,  that  they  matt 
Deeds  be  (abject  ■  to  this  Serf  Mice. 
The  Signs  to  know  it  are,  that 
he  will  hah  on  both  his  Forc«ki,s, 
and  go  ftiffly  and  creeping,  as  tiio* 
he  were  halt  Founder’d.  --•«»««*»  In 
general  nothing  is  more  cff’e$uai  j 
to  eafe  S mbated  Feet ,  than  Tar  l 
melted  into  the  Foot,  or  Vinegar 
boil’d  With  S tot,  to  the  thicknefs 
of  Broth,  and  put  into  the  Foot 
boiling- hot,  with  Hurds  over  it, 
and  Spknts  to  keep  it  ia.  2,  I? 
this  Malady  proceed  from  want  of 
Shoes,  yc-u  are  to  c.eanfe  the  Sole 
with  yciir  Buttrice,  end  having 
tack’d  oa  the  Shoe  with  Nails, 
pour  boiling  Pitch  or  Tar  into  the 
Foot  -  charging  it  when  cold  €'‘  with 
**  a  pound  of  old  Bogs-Urd  nicked 
4<  in  a  Skillet,  to  which  is  added 
!  a  plot  of  Vinegar,  aod  a  fyffici- 
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cc  ent  quantity  of  Bran  to  thicken 
<s  the  Compound.  3*  If  fhe  Shoe 
bear  harder  upon  one  part  of  the 
Foot  than  the  reft:;  pare  the  whole 
Foot  a  little,  efpecialTy  the  brut  fed 
Fart  »  aind  where  it  appears  red, 
thruft  the  Buttfice  deeper  in,  pa¬ 
ring  the  Sole  almoft  to  the  quick* 
Then  apply  ths  Ointment  for 
Pricks 9  aod  tack  on  the  Shoe  with 
four  NaHi  ;  renewing  ths  Applica¬ 
tion  till  the  Horfe  ceafes  to  halt; 
that  done,  ftop  his  Foot  with  a 
fymlade,  and  bind  it  on  carefully, 
4.  If  the  Foot  be  heated  by  ri¬ 
ding  on  hot  and  fandy  Ground  • 
take  off  the  Shoe,  aod  prick  the 
Foot  well  •  then  Hop  it  with  melt* 
ed  Tar,  and  anoint  it  with  Oint. 
ment  for  the  Borf*  y.  To  Remedy 
Sur  bating,.  take  two  new-laid  Eggs^ 
'and  after  having  well  pricked  the 
Horfe’s  Fort*fe*c,  break  them  raw 
iuro  his  Sole?,  then  ftop  ihem  up 
I  with  the  Dung  of  an  Ox  or  Cow, 
■and  he  will  be  well  the  next  Mor- 
|  Bing.  6  Or  you  may  melt  Sugar- 
j  candy*  with  a  hot  Iron,  between 
the  bnec  and  the  Foot,  and  as 
Mood  as  it  is  harden’d,  lay  Nettles 
sand  Bzyftit  over  the  entire  Part. 
7-  Others  after  paring  the  Foot, 
to  coo!  it,  Hop  it  with  Bran  and 
B> gs-gteafe  boil’d  very  hot,  and 
t  cover  the  Godin  round  about  with 
I  the  fame;  or  eife  flop  the  Foot 
j  every  Night  With  Cow-dung  and 
i  Vinegar  mingled  together, 

|  i*  all  thele  Remedies  prove  in- 
effe&ual  yoa  mult  at  laft  lake  out 
!  the  Sol®  ,*  for  which  end,  the  ufe 
j  of  the  fame  Remedies  is  very  f.r» 
viceable  ;  bccaufc  they  m Men  and 
loiteo  the  Foot,  and  fo  prepare  ths 
Sole  i or  its  being  taken  away  with 
Ids  Difficulty  and  Pain. 

But  for  other  Cattle*  you  mutt: 
Jbeil  limey  and  Hvgs-greaje,  in  While. 
\wm,  till  it  he  thick,  like  Pap, 
[and  (ay  the  fame  cn  the  Foot  a 
good  thickncfs,  and  there  kc  it 
coanmie  three  days  helot c  it  be 
T  Ft  2  removed. 
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removed.— But  when  the  Foot 
is  fwollesi,  fome  take  an  handful 
of  Elder  Leaves,  a  few  Leaves  of; 
Gnundjel ,  a  few  Crops  of  Chick-', 
weed,  and  a  little  Houfleek,  and; 
Swine  pjeafe,  which  being  beaten 
all  together  in  a  Mortar,  till  they 
become  like  a  Salve,  they  lay  on 
Plaifter-w’fe,  and  It  will  take  the, 
Swelling  down.  \ 

SVRReT9  an  Inland-  County ; 
in  the  South  of  England,  bounded 
on  th®  Esft  by  on  (he  Weft 

by  Barkffiire  and  B'amjhire ;  North 
ward  by  Middleffix  and  Buckingham- 
Purs,  and  South  ward  by  Suffix.  It 
is  called  Surrey  q.  d.  Soutk-^y  ffirom 
its  Situation  on  the  South-tide  of 
the  Thames  ;  the  Saxons  calling  that 
I{ye,  which  we  term  a  River.  It 
contains  in  Length,  from  Eaft  to 
Weft,  thirty  four  Miles;  in  Breadth 
from  North  to  South,  twenty  two 
Miles;  in  which  Compafs  there 
are  reckon’d  592000  Acres  of 
Ground,  and  about  34220  Houles  ; 
the  whole  being  divided  Into  thir¬ 
teen  Hundred?,  wherein  are  140 
Parifht*,  and  eleven  Market-Town », 
among  which,  tho”  Guildford  be 
the  County-Town,  yet  Southwark, 
which  ftands  oppoiitc  to  the  City 
of  Ltndon ,  on  the  Bsnks  of  the 
“Thames,  goes  not  only  for  number 
of  Buildings  aad  Inhabitants,  be 
yond  any  other  place  id  this  Coun¬ 
ty,  but  even  comes  up  with,  or 
rather  exceeds  all  other  Cues  in 
England,  London  always  excepted.- 
Four  ot  thefe  Towns  are  privile¬ 
ged  So  fend  Members  to  Parlia 
ment.  •  This  County  is  gene¬ 
rally  commended  for  Healthful  Air? 
the  caufe  being  its  fundinefs,  ano 
that  it  is  ss  Inland-Coun  y  .*  Al- 
fo,  the  Skirts  of  it  are  noted  for 
their  Fruitfulnefr,  but  the  middle 
parts  for  their  L'arrcnnefs,  which 
has  occationcd  the  faying,  ‘I hat 
Surrey  is  like  a  coarffi  ffiuce  of  Cloth 
with  a  fine  Life .  However,  in  point 
of  Health,  the  middle  parts  have  the 
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advantage  •  betides  the  plcafurethe' 
yield  by  their  Downs,  in  Huntin; 
and  Horfe-Races. 

SUSSEX,  a  Maritime  Count 
in  the  South  of  England 4  bouride 
Eaftward  by  Ksm »  Weftward  b 
Hsmffiirt ;  on  the  North  by  Surre 
and  Kjnt,  and  oa  the  South  b 
tie  Channel  :  It  took  Nsm 
trom  its  ancient  Inhabitants  th 
South  S axons,  becaufe  of  its  h 
ire  Southward.  Its  Length,  fror 
Esfl  to  Weft,  is  near  about  fixt 
Miles;  its  Breadth,  from  Nort 
ro  South,  but  twenty •  in  whic 
Compafs  it  contains  1140000  Acn 
of  Ground,  and  about  21540  Hoi 
Vs ;  the  whole  being  divided  int 
fix  Rapes,  containing  fixty  fiv 
Hundreds,  wherein  are  three  Hui 
died  and  twelve  Parifhes,  an 
feventeeo  Market-Towns,  of  whic 
two  are  privileged  to  feed  Men 
hers  to  Parliament.  —  ■  — -  Hei 
;he  Air  is  apt  to  be  cloggy,  b 
eafon  of  its  particular  places 
the  Soil  is  Fruitful  and  Rich,  bi 
the  Roads  deep  and  unplea fant  1 
travellers.  The  North  Parts  u 
wards  Ljnt  and  Surrey,-"  stt  wt 
(haded'  with  Wqcds,  as  was  all  ch 
County  in  former  Days,  having  i 
it  part  of  that  famous  Eoreftcali 
Andredjwold ,  till  the  IronrWori 
eonfumed  them  .  The  middle  < 
the  County  has  excellent  Meadows 
the  Sea-Coafts  are  Elilly,  but  y< 
yield  plenty  of  Cora  and  Grafs; 
and  as  to  Harbours,  there  is  fear 
a  good  one,  but  for  fraall  Vefiels, 
is  watered  by  feveral  Rivers,  bp 
none  ti  any  longCourfe. 

SWAIN,  a  Country  -  man, 
Clown. 

SWAIN  -  MOTS  or  SWAN 
MOTE,  a  Coui  c  that  fits  about  Ms 
cers  of  the  Foreft,  held  thrice  a  Yea 
ujefore  the  Verdi r ours  as  Judges ;  a 
as  rtquifitc  in  a  Foreft,  as  a  Cou 
of  Pie-powder  in  a  Fair. 

SWALLOW,  a  Con.  of  Bir: 
alto  a  Flying  Fifti. 

SWA. 
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SWALLOW-WORT,  an  Herb 
noted  for  its  Vi  mi 2  in  refining 

Poifots ;  See  Celmdine , 

S  W  AN,  a  known  Royal  Fowl 
concerning  which  there  is  a  Law, 
rh  at  whoever  Reals  their  Eggs  out 
of  the  Nsft,  fhatl  be  imprifan’d  for 
a  Year  and  a  Day,  and  fined  ac* 
cording  to  the  King’s  pleafnre 
Tis  eeedlefs  to  fpeak  of  the  Breeds 
af  this  (lately  Bird,  fmee  they  car, 
better  order  themfelves  therein  , 
than  soy  Mao  can  d?fe£l  them  ; 
anly  where  they  build  their  Nells, 
they  mii ft  be  left  utidiRurbed,  and 
that  will  be  enough  But  lor 
Feeding  them  Fat  for  earing ;  lei 
-he  Cygnets  be  fed  with  Oats  at 
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their  u fetal  Number.  The  Heo  fits 
brooding  about  fix  Wedks ;  and  if 
during  that  time,  fome  Oats  be  fet 
once  a  Day  in  a  Trough  orar  her 
Cia  Cafe  file  have  not  plenty  of 
Weeds  j  ifi  at  hand)  if  will  pre¬ 
vent  her  leaving  of  her  Eggs ;  as 
alfo  if  you  fet  up  fome  Boughi,or 
other  Shelter -to  fereen  her  from 
the  heal  of  the  Sun. 

S  W  A  N  G,  a  North-Country- 
ward,  for  4  green  Swarth  or  Fur¬ 
row  amidR  plough’d  Land. 

SWARD,  the  Rind  of  Bacon. 

SWARD  or  GREEN  SWARD; 
Among  Husbmdmei ?,  Ground  is  fk;d 
to  have  a  Sward ,  or  tots  Swarded  s 
when  ’tis  well  grown  or  coated 


you  do  Geefe9  which  fee  for  that  over  with  Grsfs  anl  other  Herbs. 
5urpafe,and  is  fevco  or  eight  Weeks]  SWARTH  or  SWATH,  Grafs 
:hey  will  be  through  Fat,  either] ar  torn  as  ic  is  laid  in  rows 
moped  in  the  Houle,  or  walking 
1  broad  in  fome  private  Court  •,  but 
f  you  would  have  them  fatter  in 
1  (hotter  time;  they  may  be  fed 
n  fome  Pond,  Hedged  or  Paled 
a  for  that  purpoP,  having  a  li  d 
iry  Ground  left,  where  they  may 


the  Mower  from  the  Seiche ;  io 
Sfjnt  Vis  ca  f d  S sweat  b, 

SWAY  I  N  G  in  the  Sack  9  a 
Diftemper  in  Horfes  that  comci 
many  ways  ;  Sometimes  by  a  great 
Stro io,  Siip^  or  heavy  Burden  ;  at 
*Rher  times  by  turning  a  Horfe 
it  and  prune  themfeives ;  and  there  ]£0°  haflily  round  :  T  he  Pain  com- 
nay  be  fet  two  Trough'.,  one  full  fflonly  lies  in  the  lower  Part  of 


>f  Birfa y  snd  Water ,  and  the  other 
nil  ot  old  dried  Ma lt9  on  which 


the  Back  below  h  s  fh  >rt  ftibs>and 
dirc&ly  between  hit  Fillets ;  and 


hey  may  feed  at  pleafure,  and  ics!t  nuy  be  perceived  by  the  reeling 
hiss  doing  they’ll  be  fat  so  Ids  Und  roiling  of  his  hinder  Parts 
ban  four  Weeks  ;  For  by  this  /in  his  going;  he  being  ready  to 
neans  a  Swan  keeps  her  fclf  neat  [HI  to  ^tbe  Ground  by  his  frequent 
nad  clean,  which  being  a  much  de  laying  backward  acd  fide-long, 

I  \  jet  L)  t  A  1  1  aa  4  -if.  1't/lAit  f,x  n  n  (  L'  t  AT  i  >  fBS  yi  Iim.  t  n  s~i  H  4m 


lied  Bird,  lies  in  dry  places  four, 
:l«anfy,  that  (he  cannot  profper, 
irslelC  her  Attendants  be  diligent, 
o  drefs  and  trim  her  Walks  every 
lour, 

Thcfe  Birds  are  very  ufeful  to 
eep  Ponds  and  Rivers  c;ear  ot 
Vecd s  upon  which,  and  Grafs  they 
nly  Teed,  and  not  upon  Filh,  as 
ame  give  out;  and  are  neither 
hargcablc  nor  troubiefome  to  keep 
:  they  have  bat  room  enough. 
Fhey  commonly  lay  leven  or  eight 


and  when  he  is  down*  it  ss  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  tor  him  to  rife 
aga  n. 

Thus  if  the  Ligaments  of  the 
Back-bone  arc  ftretch’d  the  Back  is 
to  be  Sway'd ;  and  alfo  if  a 
Vein  be  broke  within  the  Body* 
the  Blood  that  is  Extravajated  j„  <?. 
feot  out  of  its  proper  Veffelt,  cur¬ 
dles,  putrificj,  and  produces  very 
dangerous  Diiteaipcr's. 

For  the  Cure  i,  **  Take  two 

Ounces  of  the  fat  of  the  Fruit 


ggs,  but  (cldom  take  pains  to  1  of  the  Pine-tK$et  of  Olibanum.  or 
ten  them  all,  four  or  five  being  s4  7 hrt/*pi)  fa  ftjinrvae 


Mule’lncenfe  three  Ounces,  tic  jin 
T  t  t  3  “aad 
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6  ssnd  Pitcfr9  of  each  four  Ounces ; 

■ *  of  Boh- Armani tck  one  Quoce  * 
*c  and  half  an  Ounce  of  Dragon's 
“  blood ;  which  arc  to  be  all  well 
imbody’d,  together, and  Said  PJaifter- 
wife  over  the  Reins  of  your  Hor 
fe’s  Back,  and  there  let  it  lie 
till  it  fall  off.  2.  One  of  the  beft 
helps  for  tfoefc  Infirmities  is  to 
give  him  Tome  lengthening  Me¬ 
dicines  inwardly,  as  common  21 <r- 
pentine  made  up  into  Balls  with 
the  Pcw.icr  of  Bole*  Armoni^b,  and 
that  of  the  dry’d  Leaves  of  Cliry 
and  to  apply  outwardly  ad  over 
the  Reins  of  his  Back  a  Charge 
of  Cxycroceum  and  Par&celfus  Plai¬ 
ner*  melted  together  ,  or  Cotemrts 
boil’d  m-SqUet*Oil  made  thick  for 
elfc  a  Poultifs  with  the  Powder  of 
B ok-Armonidck  and  Be&n.vml-  f. 
Take  forthwith  two  pounds  of  Blood 
from  the  Neck-Vein,  and^  having 
chaf’d  the  Hoife’s  Back  with  your 
hand,  til]  it  grow  warm,  apph 
two  large  Scarifying  Cupping- gl  ijfss,{ 
one  on  each  fide,  where  he  com? 
plains  moft  of  Pain,  or  where  the 
EystYavaf&nd  Blood  is  lodg’d:  I  hen 
pot  your  Horfe  \into  a  Frame, and 
hing  him  up  5  or  elle  enclofe  him 
with  Grates,  fo  that  he  cannot 
move  his  Body,  and  let  him  coo 
tinue  in  that  Pollute  five  or  fix 
Weeks  >  Afterwards  rub  upon  his 
Back  44  equal  quantities  of  Spin 
H  of  Wins,  and  Oil  of  Turpentine 3 
t€  fhakch  together  in  a  Via',  till 
they  grow  white  as  Milk ;  nint 
•4  done  apply  the  red  Bomydnrgt 
44  hot  •  adding  half  an  Ounce  oi 
Galls  at  every  Application  ;  and 
laying  on  a  freih  Charge  every 
time,  without  taking  away  the 
former  ;  this  provefs  w i !i  occasion 
a  Swelling  of  the  Back, which  may 
loon  be  remov’d  by  the  Baths  and 
Fomentations  prefenb’d  for  Swel¬ 
lings.  If  the  ^wey-charge  cannot 
be  had,'yoa  may  ulc  the  Ointment 
of  Montpellier  lor  two  or  three 
days,  and  then  proceed  to  the  Fo- 
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mentation?.  In  cafe  your  Hoi 
fidl  void  Blood  at  the  Mouth 
Nofe,  give  him  every  day  4<  S 
‘s  Poiycbrejium  and  Juniptr-Berri 
“  beaten,  of  each  an  Ounce  in 
“  p'nt  of  icd  Winet  eight  da 
*e  fucceffively  •  and  for  the  fit 
four  days,  injeft  every  day  a  props 
Git  jit  r  to  affwage  Pa  n,  after  y< 
have  rak’d  his  Fundament.  4. 
thsfe  Remedies  prove  ineffeftaa 
as  frequently  happens  in  very  gre 
Strains  make  two  or  three  Incifio; 
with  a  large  Iron-fl.cc,  and  fep 
rate  the  Skin  from  the  Fiefh  c 
the  Reins,  (  or  that  part  of  ff 
Back  which  lies  behind  a  li  c 
Saddle)  about  the  breadth  of  ha 
a  Poor,  on  each  fide  of  the  Bad 
bone,  till  you  come  to  the  Hij 
bone  ,*  Then  flop  the  holes  wit 
dices  of  Hbggt-lard  of  the  chid 
ads  of  half  a  Crown,  and  tw 
or  three  Fingers-breadth  long  an 
broad,  to  hinder  the  Skin  fror 
growing  to  the  Flefh  :  Rub  th 
f  parate  Skin  with  u  an  Ointmer 
made  of  equal  Parts  of  t'epuh 
“  um,  and  the  Ointment  of  Marjl 
‘s  met  Sows ;  coveting  the  entire  Pui 
with  a  Lmibs-skin,  the  woo  By  lid 
inward,  and  laying  a  Sajaic-clot 
over  all  .*  That  done,  haog  u 
your  Horfe,  or  fiz  him  in  Inch 
poflure  that  he  may  n  t  be  ab! 
to  itir  •  give  him  a  Gib  cr  eve 
ry  Might  of  Sal  Poiycbrejium ,  am 
every  day  44  a  Potion  of  an  Gunc 
4t  ot  A  [fa  foetid  a  in  Powder  mix 
<s  with  a  Pint  of  Wine  for  eigh 
“  days  together  .*  After  forty  eigh 
hours  uncover  the  fore  Place  ;  an< 
yvu’il  fit  d  it  very  mtkh  fvv oiler 
d%  it  mult  be  in  order  to  the  Cure 
cake  away  the  Lard,  and  prefs  oui 
cue  reddiih  Matter  in  *the  Sore 
then  flip  in  frcih  pieces  of  Larcf 
and  chafe  the  Part  all  over  wit 
the  above-mentioa’d.Ointment ;  cc: 

it  up  as  before,  and  drefs  ii 
in  the  lame  manner,  once  in  fort; 
eight  hours ,  for  the  (pace  c 

twclvi 
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twelve  days ;  which  bsing  expir'd! 
leave  out  the  Lard  and  apply  the' 
Vufyes-Ointment,  keeping  the  Part 
cover’d,  aod  cSreffing  it  every  day 
till  the  Skin  be  ’  re-united  to  the 
Flefh ,  and  the  Sores  heal’d.  Twea- 
ty  two  days  after  the  beginning  of 
the  Cure  you  may  take  away  the 
LambVskin ,  and  tea  days  after 
that,  fuffer  the  Horfe  to  flir,  walk¬ 
ing  him  a  little,  and  fo  accaftom- 
ing  him  to  Travel  by  degrees.  $. 
Inftead  of  feparating  the  Skin,  you 
may  give  the  Fire  (  which  is  eafi- 
er,  and  a  no  lefs  powerful  Reme¬ 
dy)  piercing  the  skin  with  a  red- 
hot  Iron,  and  making  holes  all  o. 
ver  the  lame  Part,  at  the  distance 
of  so  Inch  from  each  other  .•  Then 
ky  on  a  good  Plainer  ,  and  over 
that  two  Sheets  of  Paper  ;  a'ter 
which  hang  up  your  Hoife  for  a 
Mo  nth,  and  when  the  Scabs  are 
fallen,  dreis  the  Sores  with  the 
Vu\es  -Ointment,  and  proceed  as 
be  for®. 

3W  EALING  a  Hg ,  an  Expref- 
fion  ufed  in  fume  places  for  Sind, 
ging  a  Hog. 

SWEDELAND  ,  NORWAY  , 
DENMARK,  and  other  pares  of 
Scandinavia,  the  fir  ft  is  twice  a* 
big  as  Denmark,  and  all  together 
are  more  than  four  times  as  large 
as  England  :  The  chief  Towns  of 
Trade  being  Hamburgh,  Bremen,  Co™ 
pmhagen,  Stockholm ,  Wiborg ,  Slef 
wick,  Lubeck ;  Bergen,  Colmar ,  Abo* 
Notteburg,  and  Riga  -  the  chief 
Commodities  are,  Ox-hides,  Goat 
and  Buckskins,  rich  Eur?sy  Me > 
tdlsy  Oaks,  Firs,  Honey  ,  fallow } 
Bow-ftaves,  Ajhes ,  Cables,  Canvafs, 
Majts  ,  Veal,  and  Clap  *  boards  j 
Bitch  aud  far,  Cordage,  §opei,Hempy 
Flax,  Umsn  ,  Tarn  y  Stock “fijb, 
Wainfcot ,  Wheat  and  Aye, 

IT  S  W  EBP,  to  cleanfe  with 
a  Broom  :  In  Falconry ,  a  Hawk 
after  the  has  fed  is  faid  to  Sweeps 
i.  e.  to  wipe  her  Beak, 
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SWEEPAGF.,  i  Crop  of  Hay  in 
a  Meadow. 

SWSET  -  JOHN,  and  S WEE  l  - 
WILLIAM,  (in Lai.Armehus)  are  of 
fevcral  forts  $  but  the  only  double 
SmectSfobn's  ;  and  the  Velvet  Sweet. 
William’s ,  are  worthy  of  eftesm ; 
every  flip  of  them  fet  in  theSpnng 
will  grow  :  They  Flower  in  Jty* 
and  it  their  Seed  be  kep^  snd  *ovva 
other  varieties  may  be)  gamed  ; 
but  it  mull  be  dose  in  April , 
they  flower  not  till  the  fecond 

SWELLED  PIZZLE,  a  kind  of 
bardnefs  that  proceeds  Lorn  a  Hor- 
fe’s  being  braifed  by  Riding,  ^and 
is  Cured  in  this  manner  ,*  Take 
Holly  bocks,  Houfe  leek,  and  a  little 
Plantain,  which  ftamp  together  with 
frefh  Butter ,  and  anoint  the  Part 
twice  a  Day  t  if  it  be  fore,  you 
mull  Call  the  Horfc,  and  walk  his 
Sheath  and  Vi^yle  very  well  with 
White-roine-Vinegar ;  in  cats  tI‘Rir 
be  any  Canker  or  Boies  in  the 
Yard,  then  put  fume  burnt  Ahum 
to  the  Vinegar ,  and  bathe  it  as  be¬ 
fore,  and  he  wiii  mend  in  three 
times  Dr  effing  without  feik 

S  WELLINGS  or  TUMOURS  in 
Horfes ,  come  by  Beats,  by  hard 
Riding,  or  by  fore  Labour,  To  that 
the  Bcali  being  over-much  heated, 
the  Greafc  rails  down  aad  fettles 
in  his  Legs  and  other  Parts,  that 
grow  dry  and  hard,  and  breed 
Splints,  spavins,  Curbs,  Ring-bones, 
and  the  like,  which  in  time  arc 
no  other  than  proper  humours.  See 
Splints ,  Spavins,  $yc.  feverally. 

Swellings  in  the  Legs  :  For  the 
Cure  of  thefe,  boii  4  Gallon  of 
Lees  of  flgd  Wine,  foftly  over  a 
clear  Fire,  keep  fiinmg,  till  they 
begin  to  ^thicken ;  then  add  tine 
Wecat  jlower  a  rid  Honey,  of  each 
two  Pounds ;  black  Soap, one  Pound 
loll  and  ftiPtiil  the  wnole  Mixture 
>e  reduc’d  to  the  confitiencc  of  4 
Charge.  The  continued  ufe  ot  chi* 

T  t  t  $  Rciiib* 
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Remedy  wUl  fttengthsn  the  Hor* 
fe’s  Legs,  and  take  away  the  Swel¬ 
ling.  This  Charge  miy  be  a!fo 
applied  to  a  Swelling  that  (spreads 
its  fdf  under  the  Bell v,  and  ad 
vances  between  his  Legs. 

z,  Tumours  in  the  Ljgst  of  long 
Handing  grow  hard,  becaufe  the 
Htnponr  con  aired  between  the  "-kin 
and  Flelh,  is  fo  raw  and  undigeft- 
ed,  that  Nitore  is  mt  able  to  | 
concoP  it |  and  therefore  the  Swel¬ 
ling  mu/I  be  affwag’d  ,  and  the 
harden’d  Humour  dsffolvM  by  the 
application  of  a  piercing  Remedy, 
fVh  as  this  which  follows  .*  En»  j 
dcavonr  to- .^cc  foma  of  the  Hor- 
fe’s  own  Urine,  for  fo  the  Remedy 
will  be  more  effectual  ;  but  if  that 
cannot  bs  had^  take  of  Cms  Vrtm 
a  pint,  Flower  of  Brimflone ^  halt 
an  Gance,  and  All  urn  a  dram  ; 
boil  away  to  half  a  Pint,  and 
bathe  the  Swelling  with  the  Li¬ 
quor,  chafing  it  hard  ;  then  take 
a  Ckut  that  has  been  worn,  dip 
it  in  the  fame  Liquor,  and  wrap 
it  about  the  Part,  renewing  (he 
Application  Mocbmg  and  Even 
log  ,  till  the  Cure  be  Perfect 
©d® 

3  To  refolve  a  bird  Swelling  in 
the  Th'-gb  or  Leg,*  Take  ten  Pounds 
c'-  of  green  Roots  of  Mallows  or 

Marjh-JMatom,  when  you  pre 

pare  the  Remedy  in  the  Sprmg 
c‘  or  during  the  [time  of  Advent 
ftt  before  Chrifimas ;  bat  at  all  ocher 
41  times  take  fix  Pounds  of  the  rir y 
66  Roots  :  Beat  thefe  to  a  Maih, 
and  boil  them  geetly3  whh  ten 
quarts  or  Water  in  a  Kettle,  tor 

■h  V 

two  Hours;  that  done,  pour  in  a» 
much  hot  Water  as  you  have  lob¬ 
by  Evaporation, adding  chicc  hand¬ 
fuls  of  Sagr leaves  ,  and  continue 
to  boil  an  hour  and  half,  or  two 
hours  longer  Take  oft  the  Ket¬ 
tle,  and  add  two  Pounds  of  Honey 
one  pound  of  black  hoap%  incorpo¬ 
rating  a!!  together  fuller  the  Li¬ 
quor  to  cool,  rill  you  can  2) moil 


'  s  w  e 

endure  to  thruft  the  end  of  youi 

Finger  into  ir,  and  tb  n  mix  a 
Quart  of  ftrong  Aqua  Vita  wit! 
he  whole  Compofuion  ;  femen 
the  Swelling  wfb  this  B.ith,  anc 
and  afterwards  chafe  it  with  a  hand 
fui  of  the  Dregs,  or  thickeft  pan 
of  th.  fame  .*  Then  walk  th( 
Horfe  half  sn  hour,  and  continue 
to  obferve  the  fame  Method  eve. 
.ry  day  ;  for  fevtn  or  eight  Appli 
cations,  will  refolve  the  Swelling 
unkfs  there  be  ao  Impoftume thai 
tends  to  Suppuration  ,•  which  yoi 
may  eafily  perceive,  by  the  heat 
and  hardnefs  of  the  Part,  in  which 
cafe  lay  glide  the  ufe  of  the  Bath, 
and  apply  Bafiiicum.  Other  wilt 

cake  black  Soap  and  Honey  9  oread 
one  Pounds  good  Aqua  Vita  hah  « 
Pint,  and  mix  them  cold  5*  whicl 
is  a  very  good  Remedy  to  dif 
perfe  the  Swellings.  You  muft  rui 
the  Part  with  it  every  Day, 
walk  the  Barfs  half  an  hour  after¬ 
wards,  repe  ting  the  Apphcatios 
till  he  be  Cur  d  ;  nr  if  the  Swd 
Ang  be  final!,  bathe  it  witii  the 
Solution  of  A  Hum  in  Wine* 

4,  For  a  hard  Swelling  occajionti 
hy  a  Blow,  Beat  the  Whi  cs  01  i)3 
Eggs,  with  a  large  piece  of Alium 
.  for  halt  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  tu 
reduced  to  a  thick  troth;  a  bee ! 
which  add  a  Clais  of  true  Spiri 
lot  i Vcr,et  tor  Aqua,  Vita  is  not  a 
jail  proper  in  Bus  Cafe,  fhakim 
j  the  Spirit  with  ihe  froth,  till  thc^ 
lbs  very  «#e.J  incorporated  .♦  Thci 
rpiss  and  inibody  the  whole  wit! 
bait  a  Lot. tm  ot  common  Homy 
ana  cha-ge  ihe  Hot  fe’s  Legs  thru 
m  fan  ti  cs,  Icouring  off  th 
|  Charge  Widi  Water  in  which  Lull? 
Us  have  beets  waihed.  If  the  Leg; 
continue  iwom,  repeat  the  Charge; 
and  the  Swelling  will  quickly  Util 
appear,  for  it  is  a  vay  good  Re: 
tried  y,  and  has  been  tried  wit 
fudeefs,  both  on  the  fore  and  Hindc 
Legs. 

5  T 
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y.  To  prevent  the  Swelling  of  the 
Legs,  that  frequently  enfnes  upon 
long  Galloping,  or  a  great  Jour¬ 
ney  ;  as  foon  at  your  Horfc  if 
brought  into  the  Stable,  charge  the 
Parts  with  Cow.dung  and  Vinegar. 
mixt  together  which  Remedy 
cures  as  well  m  prevents  the  Tu¬ 
mour. 

6.  For  hard  Swellings  incurable 
by  the  common  Remedies,  Tis  re- 

.  quiiice  to  give  the  Firs  along  fuch 
Tumours,  beginning  at  top*  and 
drawing  the  Lines  or  Stroke#  down¬ 
wards,  at  the  diftance  of  half  a 
Finger’s  breadth  from  one  another, 
or  crofi'Wife  if  you  pleafr  •  ta 
king  care  noi  to  pierce  the  Skin* 
and  above  all,  to  draw  a  Line  on 
each  fide  of  the  Leg,  between  the 
Sinew  and  the  Bone,  defeending  as 
fir  as  the  Pattern;  If  (he -Strokes 
are  made  of  a  Cherry-colour,  these 
will  be  no  occafion  for  FUitier*  5 
but  only  to  waih  the  Seared  Part# 
with  B mndy  and  H  ney  till  the 
Scab  fail  off,  and  to  bathe  the  Snare; 
w  th  Spir  c  of  Wins  j  in  cafe  there 
be  any  over-growing  proud  FIdh, 
confume  k  with  AUum  or  Powder 
of  Copperas,  if  you  give  the  Fire 
crofs-ways,  round  the  hioder-kg, 
let  the  Lines  meet  oa  the  midti 
of  the  Back  fine w,-  but  ’tis  need¬ 
ier#  to  draw  the  Stroke*  over  the 
Bone  in  the  fore-part  of  the  Leg : 
The  Fire  mult  be  given  in  tbs  tie 
create  of  the  Moon*  and  the  Horfc! 
fhouid  reft  twenty  feven  days  5  Chat 
is,  nine  for  the  lacreafc,  nine  for 
the  fettled  State,- and  nine  tor  the 
abatement  after  the  Operation. 

7.  'Swellings  in  tbs  Legs,,  &c.  ac¬ 
company ’d  with  wat’ry  Sores,  are 
cur’d  by  [having  the  Hair  about 
the  Sore  Place  very  dole,  and  a- 
Eoipting  every  day  with  Line-feed 
Oil  mixe  and  fhakea  which  Brand); 
renewing  the  Mixture  every  time 
it  is  ufed :  if  that  do  doc  prov& 

'•  iucccftful*  apply  the  White  Honey- 
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charge ,  repeating  ic  every  day,  and 
at  every  Dfdfiog,  wipe  a  way  all 
the  Matter  with  Flax,  If  the  Gour- 
dy  Legs  be  cover’d  with  Warts, 
the  Perpetual  Gauftick  call’d  Lapis 
Iafsrttalis  dtiely  apply’d,  will  caufe 
them  to  fa  11  ofF by  Degrees.';  which 
Remedy  See  under  the  Head  Caufiick 
or  CaufUcb/ione.  S«e  Legs  Swelled. 

$  WIPE  or  SWIPE,  an  En¬ 
gine  having  crofs  Beams  to  draw  wa¬ 
ter  with. 

SWILL,  Hog-wafh :  In  the 
Northern  Parts,  it  is  taken  for  a 
Shade  or  Shadow  ;  and  fometimes  for 
a  Keeler,  or  Wattling  cub  with  three 
Feet. 

SWINE,  a  Hog  or  Sow.  See 
Hogs. 

S  W I N  E-H  ULL  or  SWINE- 
CRiiE,  s  Country-word  for  a  Swine- 
tty,or  Hogs -tty. 

SWIM  E-P  i  P  E,  a  Bird  of  the 
Thrufh-kiad. 

S  WIN  E-P  OX,  an  ill  Sors?  in 
Hogs  which  fp reach  abroad  ,  and 
is  a  very  grievous  Scab,  proceeding 
fometimes  from  Poverty,  at  other 
times  from  Lice  in  the  Skin  ;  (o 
that  while  they  have  diem,  they’ll 
never  profper,  but  will  iafe$  one 
another.  For  the  Cure  ftfoie  give 
Powder  of  Brimjhns  wfch  Vrine  ; 
out  for  a  proper  Bath,  iS  Take 
c‘  Leaves  of  farrow,  Plantain,  Prim . 
t4  rofe,  Brier  and  Wuer  Bstonj3  with 
4S  ola  Oak-leave*  of  a  Year**  growth, 
“  of  each  tw  j  handtulL  .*  Boll 
thefe  io  two  Gallons  of  Running- 
water,  till  they  become  tender  ; 
wkh  which  walh  the  idfe&ed  Bealt 
once  or  twice,  and  it  will  dry  up 
the  Diftempcr  »  it  being  nothing 
die  but  a  corrupt  Water  between 
the  Flefh  and  Skin,  that  draws  to  a 

iiiCcil} 

"  SWOLING  or  SULING,  of  Land, 
as  much  Ground  as  one  can  plough 
in  a  Year  ;  tho*  fomc  fay  it  is  an  un¬ 
certain  quantity. 

SYGOMORE,  a  fair  Tree, 

growing 
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growing  plentifully  jn  many  Parts 
o!  *JBgypt  and  the  Holy-Land,  that 
bears  Leaves  like  thofe  of  the  Mul¬ 
berry-tree,  and  a  fort  of  Fruit  re* 
fembling  Figs,  very  wholcfome  and 
Pliant  to  the  Tafte  .•  So  that  our 
Sycm'ort  is  not  rightly  fo  call’d  is 
being  a  kind  ©f  Maple,  with  Leaves 
like  thofe  of  the  Fig-tree.  Ti* 
in  greater  repute  for  its  Shsde  than 
it  deferves  ;  fince  the  Honey-dew 
Leaves  failing  early  turn  to  fiime, 


half  a  pint  of  Rbenijb  or  White* 
vjint9  which  put  into  a  pint  of 
Cream,  with  the  Whites  or  three 
Eggs  s  feafon  it  with  Sugar ,  and 
beat  it  as  you  do  Sno ^-Cremy 
with  Birchen  Rads  ;  take  off  the 
Froth  as  it  rifes  and  put  it  into 
the  Pot  ,•  let  it  hand  two  or  three 
Hours  till  it  fettle,  and  eat  it  with 
a  Spoon. 


IYMPATHETICAL  or  SYM. 


PATHET1CK,  partaking  of  or  be. 


and  breed  hurtful  Infefts  that  pu- j  longing  to  Sympathy,  i.  e.  an  a- 
tnfy  upon  the  firft  rooifture  of  the  S  greeabienefs  of  Natural  Qualities* 


Ssalcn,  sad  fpoil  the  fine  Walks  of  Humours,  Temperature,  £5>c. 
Gardens,  0V.  yet  both  th  k  Dew  SYMPATHETICK  POWDER, 


tsnd  Flowers  are  very  advantageous  J  a  Powder  of  great  efficacy  for 
for  Bees.  They  are  railed  of  Keys  compleating  the  cure  or  Wounds 


as  foon  as  ripe,  and  c  me  up  the  ^ia  Horfes,  which  is  made  thus, 
firft  Spring,  being  alfo  propagated  rc  Put  a  convenient  quantity  ofGreen 
by  'Layers  and  Suckers  from  the . ct  Roman  Vitriol  (drat  of  Cyprus 
Moots;  thty  delight  moft  in  dry!c<  will  snot  do)  into  a  flat- bottom’d 
Lght  Soil,  but  will  grow  ahnoftoa,*''  earthen  Pan,  and  expofe  it  in 
any  fort  of  Land,  and  are  to  be;ct  the  open  Air,  to  the  hotteft 
manag’d  as  other  Nprfery-Tree*.  “  Rays  of  the  Sua  ;  remove  it  al- 

The  German  Sycamore,  (according  ct  ways  at  Night,  and. in  rnoift 

to  Mr.  Evelyn)  is  the  beft ;  yet  the  ju  Weather  till  the  Vitriol  be  re- 

Wood  of  curs,  is  of  fingular  ufe  cl  duc’a  to  a  white  Calx  or  Cinder, 

for  Cart  and  Plough*timbcr,  Tren-*In  the  mean  time,  you  are  to 


chers,  Difliei,  ifyc,  being  light 
and  tough,  and  not  much  ioferiour 
to  Afh.  This  .  Tree  if  wounded, 
bleeds  a  great  pa;  c  of  the  Year, 
and  the  Liquor  rivals  that  of  the 
Btrcb . 

SYLLABUB,  a  flrt  of  com¬ 
pound  Drink;  In  order  to  make 
jt  after  the  beft  manner,  you  are 
to  provide  a  pint  of  Canary  or 
White-wine,  a  ipri-g  of  Rftjemary ,  a 
jSJutmeg  grated,  the  Juice  of  a  Lm- 
men,  and  feme  of  the, Peel;  min 
gle  chefc  Ingredients,  and  let  them 
nmd  in  a  Pot  cover d  all  Night; 
In  the  Morning  get  a  pint  ol 
Creamy  and  a  pint  and  half  of  New 
Milk\  then  take  oat  the  Ltmmon- 
Peel,  Mofemary,  and  Nutmeg,  and 
fquirt  your  Milk  and  Cream  into 
the  Pot,  with  an  Inftnmieat  called 
a  Wooden-Cow.  ********  But  it  you 
would  have  whipt  Syilat)uh9  take 


ftir  it  every  day  with  a  wooden 
Slice*  for  touching  it  with  Iron, 
after  the  Sun  has  begun  to  unlock 
its  Body,  weakens  its  Virtue  ;  when 
’tis  per fc<ft ly  white  use  ic  out, 
and  preftrve  it  for  the  true  Pow¬ 
der  of  Sympathy.  Tins  you  are  to 
iirew  upon  a  Cloth  dipped  .o  the 
bleed  of  the  Wound,  and  likewife 
upon  a  Cloth  dipt  in  the  Matter 
ittaiDg  from  the  Wound,  if  there 
be  any$  laying  the  Cloch  after¬ 
wards  la  a  temperate  Place  ;  or 
tile  in  a  men  ft  Place,  if  Suppura¬ 
tion  be  needful;  <r  in  a  dry  Place, 
if  drysog  be  requiftte  *,  and  pow¬ 
dering  the  Subitance  every  day  : 
If  the  depth  of  the  Wound  re^ 
quire  Tencs,  put  them  in  clean 
and  dry,  and  always  when  you  take 
them  out,  ftrew  this  Powder  upon 
them.  A  Lmnen-cloth  doubled  five 
or  fix  times  in  order  to  be  dip¬ 
ped 
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ped  in  the  folution  of  this  Powder 
and  wrapp’d  about  dangeroui 
Wrenches  and  Sinewftrains,  often 
produce*  a  greater  effeff,  than 
any  Waters,  Oils,  or  Ointment*, 
tho1  Sympathy  is  nut  the  caufe  of  this 
vvonderfai  Efficacy, 

SYRINGE,  a  fort  of  Squirt 
made  ufe  of  to  convey  Medicinal 
Liquors  into  a  Wound  or  fome  part 
of  the  Body*  as  the  Ears,  Nofe,  Fun¬ 
dament,  £5V.  SeeGlijler. 
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TACAMAHACCA  ,  a  fweet 
Gum  of  which  Plailkrs  are 
nfwaOy  made  for  the  Tooth  ach  and 
Head-ach, 

TADPOLE,  a  young  Frog. 

T  AG,  the  point  of  a  Lace  ; 
alfo  a  Word  usd  in  for  a  young 
Sheep,  *  „ 

TAIL,  the  Train  of  a  Beaff, 
Fowl,  Filh,  i5c,  The  fail  of  a  Horfe 
ikould  be  firm  ;  the  Dock  or  Stump 
of  it  fliould  be  big,  fiiff,  and  pla¬ 
ced  pretty  high  5  thole  that  have 
it  fee  too  low,  have  feldom  good 
Eeim;  on  the  other  hand,  forne 
have  it  fet  too  high,  which  makes 
their  Buttocks  appear  pointed  and 
un  eemely. 

TALENT,  a  certain  Weight 
of  Gold  or  Sliver ,  which  among 
the  Hebrews  a  moan  ted  to  4500 
Pounds  Sterling  if  Gold,  and  37 $  /. 
if  Silver.  The  Gret\  or  Jtiick 
Talent  w as  of  two  forts,  the  gi  ea¬ 
ter  and  the  leffer  5  the  former  in 
Englijb  Money  was  worth  about 
z$i  l.  6  s.  %  d.  and  the  other  16 si. 
or  as  fome  fay  100/.  or  as  others 
jyill  have  It  120.  and  according  to 
fome  180/.  The  Roman  Talant  of 
24  Sefteruo’s  was  equal  to  187  L 
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But  a  Talant  is  now  ufwally  taken  for 
62  Pounds  Troy -weight. 

T  ALLY,a  cleft  piece  of  Wood„ 
to  fcore  up  an  Account  by  Notches^ 
particularly  fuch  as  is  given  by 
the  Officers  of  the  Exchequer,  to 
thofe  that  pay  Money  there  upon 
Loans. 

TAMARISK,  a  kind  of  Shrub 
with  a  red  Bark  and  Leaves  like 
Heath  ;  it  is  encreafed  by  Suckers 
and  Layers,  and  dually  planted 
by  Gentlemen  who  have  reipeft 
to  variety  and  Pieafure  :  It’s 
Wood  is  alia  Medicinal,  being  of 
much  efficacy  again!!  the  Spleen  and 
the  Rickets. 

TAN,  the  Bark  of  a  young 
Oak  brae  I  mall,  and  us’d  by  Cur¬ 
riers  for  the  tanning  or  deeding  of 
Leather. 

TANNER,  one  that  dreffe* 
Hides,  jjrc.  by  fanning,  fo  as  to 
make  Leather  of  them  .*  He  ufes 
much  Bark  in  the  way  of  his 
Employment  ,  concerning  which 
there  are  feveral  Terms  ,  aa  im 
S curbing  the  Bar ^  which  is  clean- 
ling  it  from  Mofs,  and  the  rough 
trufty,  outward  Rind,  with  an  la. 
ftrumenc  call’d  a  $crutcbing~knife 
2  Hewing  the  Bark  j  that  is,  chop! 
ping  it  into  frnafl  Pieces  3.  Grind. 
ing  if,  by  putting  it  under  the 
Mill,  to  grind  it  fmill.  4.  Dry* 
ing  tbs  Bjrk9  which  is  drying  it 
that  it  may  griAd.  5.  Sitting 
down,  6 .  Stretching,  7.  Laying 
down.  As  for  the  inftruments  of 
the  Tanners  Trade,  and  fome  other 
Appurtenances  ,  See  Taurters-MiB , 
Tanning*  Mngine,  fanning  of  Leather^ 
Pu0ler9  &c» 

TANNERS- MILL  ,  an  .Engine 
made  ufc  of  by  1  a  oners,  for  the 
grinding  and  crushing  of  their 
Bark  •  being  a  round  large  woo¬ 
den  Trough,  with  a  pretty  big 
Stone  fee  on  the  Edge  or  Turn¬ 
ing  Part,  with  fhirp  ftrong  Knives 
leaded  into  the  Stone  ;  which 

Stone 
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Seons  being  turned  io  the  Trough 
caui'es  the  Irons  to  cut  die  Birk  ve¬ 
ry  fmaii. 

TANNING-ENGINE :  Pi  con- 
venimt  Inftrument  for  this  pur- 
pole  may  be  reads  of  a  long, 
fqusre,  wooden  Block,  and  fome 
pieces  of  Iron  to  be  fatten'd  on, 
and  us’d  about  it,  vi%,  an  Anvil, 
a  Hammer ,  an  Iron  holding  the 
Wood  co  be  brui  ed  and  cut,  and 
a  Kjiife  to  cut  the  fame  .*  Now 
Oak  or  Elm  is  accounted  heft  for 
the  laid  Block  ;  the  Dimensions 
whereof  ace  thefe  $  the  length  of 
the  Block  is  about  four  Foot,  the 
breadth  fifteen,  cr  fifteen  Inches, 
and  the  depth  eight  or  ten  Inches: 
There  are  ailo  Ijron*pfeces,  and  a 
fquare  Hollow  to  receive  a  Piste 
ot  Iron,  ft rving  for  an  Anvil  t  to 
beat  and  bruile  the  Tanning-Stuff 
upon  5  which  Anvil  is  to  be  about 
four  Inches  deep,  nine  Inches  broad 
and  twelve  Inches  long.  Then 
there, is  the  iron  for  clafping  and 
holding  fa  ft  the  Materials,  to  be 
bruifed  and  cn*  •  which  Iron  mutt 
lie  crofs  the  Engine^  about  Tie 
middle  of  the  faid  piece  of  Tim¬ 
ber,  and  it  may  be  about  three 
Inches  broad  ;  It  has  two  Hooks 
it  one  end  thereof,  which  arc  tui- 
ne4  upwards,  and  mutt  be’ hook 
®d  into  loops  of  the  two  Hinges, 
that  aie  let  ios  and  fatten’d  to  die 
fide  of  the  Engine,  in  fuch  man¬ 
ner,  that  this  Clafping-pUce  may 
have  liberty  to  be  railed  a  little, 
for  putting  the  Taoning-ttutt  un¬ 
der  it.  At  the  other  li  t  is  a 
Angle  Hook,  likewise  turned  up¬ 
wards  to  hang  &  Weight  upon, 
while  the  ftuft  is  broiling  upon  the 
Anvils  or  cutting  by  the  Kjiife: 
The  bottom  ftrves  to  take  up  this 
piece  by  ;  and  all  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  Block  are  the  places 
for  the  four  Feet  to  fee  this  .En¬ 
gine  upon,  which  are  of  a  conve¬ 
nient  height  to  work  upon  it:  The 
next  thing  to  be  provided  is  a 
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Hammer  for  beating  and  bruifing 
the  Stuff,  which  may  be  of  fix 
Pounds* weight,  and  have  the  Head 
a  boat  three  Inches  fquare,  to  work 
with  both  Hands  *  but  to  work 
with  one  Hand,  or  for  a  Youth 
to  safe,  let  it  be  of  about  three 
Pounds- weight,  and  the  Head  about 
two  Inches  Iquare ;  the  furface  of 
one  end  of  thefe  Rimmrs  is  beft 
to  be  fmooth,  but  that  of  the  o- 
ther  dented,  the  better  to  enter 
into  the  Stuff  for  quicker  di  (patch:. 
They  are  to  be  well  ffeeled  at 
both  ends  ,*  the  Handies  of  thefe 
Hammers  may  be  about  a  Foot  long* 
Tlief  c  is  alb?  aiQdf/'  to  cut  she  brail* 
ed  Stuff,  which  mutt  ~be  eight  or 
nine  Inches  broad,  and  near  a& 
much  in  depth,  made  like  a  To® 
bacco-Knite  with  a  Handle  to  workj 
this  Knife  fhoald  bs  fatten’d  to 
the  Block  at  the  two  opposite  fides, 
that  are  ro  be  hollowed  with  two 
Groovs ;  and  this  faft’ning  is  to 
be  performed  by  two  pieces  of  I® 
ion  ro  be  fitted  10  tae  faid  Groove, 
to  hold  and  guide  the  Rnife  hi 
working  ;  one  piece  is  to  be  fa¬ 
tten  d  to  the  end  of  the  Q  fe, 
by  a  Pin  paffing  thro*  three  holes, 
and  this  end  is  to  be  (crewed  in® 
to  the  Groove  by  &  couple  o£ 
Screw  plus;  then  another  piece  be¬ 
ing  forked,  is  to  receive  the  other 
cad  ot  the  JQufe ,  the  folid  fquare 
part  of  which  is  to  be  fix’d  io 
the  Groove,  that  is  underneath,  by 
two  lion- Plates,  under  which  it 
mull  run  in  the  faid  Groove,  fo 
as  that  It  may  be  Hipped  out  from 
under  it,  and  laid  by  when  the  En¬ 
gine  is  not  us’d  •  at  which  time  alfo 
the  piece  of  the  other  end  may 
be  snlciewcd  and  laid  up  :  T he 
two  long  fquarcs  upon  one  end 
of  the  Block,  are  two  Iron-Plates 
eo  be  fatten’d,  where  the  Knife 
moving  in  a  fit  Cavity,  is  to  cut 
the  bruiled  Stuff  between  them  » 
and  or  thefe.  Plates,  that  which, 
lies  mM  the  end  is  to  be  laid  a 

little 
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little  lower,  the  Block  hein|  there 
pared  accordingly, th  it  fo  the  Stuff 
may  foil  cff  from  the  end  of  the 
•Engine  quicker,  as  the  left  Hand' 
fnrnifhes  the  T^nife  with  the  bruif- 
ed  Materials,  while  the  right  Hanc 
is  cucting  them  ,*  Let  the  hollow 
place  where  the  Knife  cuts,  be  as 
near  as  may  be,  fo  big  only,  that 
the  Knife  may  eaiily  fail  and  rife, 
and  let  the  Block  be  hollowed  un¬ 
der  the  cutting  -  hole,  and  Hoped 
off  at  that  end  for  the  Stuff  to  fail  olf 
as  th®  Knffe  cuts  it. 

TANNING  of  Leather  :  As 
for  the  be  ft  and  eheapeft  way  of 
managing  this  Affair,  it  ought  to 
be  obferved,  That  every  part  of 
the  Oak  -  tree,  of  what  Age  or 
growth  foevsr,  and  all  Oaken  Cop¬ 
pice-wood,  of  any  Age  or  S  ze,  be¬ 
ing  cut  and  ptecured  in  barking" 
time,  will  Tan  all  forts  of  Leather, 
as  well  at  leaft  as  Bark  alone  *  this 
Material  therefore  being  got  in  its 
proper  feafon,  it  muft  be  very  well 
dried  in  die  Sun,  and  more  than 
Bark;  then  Houfed  dry,  and  kept 
dry  for  uie:  When  ’tis  to  be  ufed, 
the  greater  Wood  may  be  fhaved 
finall  or  cleft  fit  for  the  Engine, 
which  is  deferibed  in  its  proper 
Place,  and  the  fmaJlcr  to  be  bruif* 
ed ,  and  cut  final l  by  the  fame, 
Engine  •  which  don'1,  it  m»ft  be 
dryed  again  very  well  upon  a  Kiln 
and  then  Grouad,  as  Tanorrs  ufu- 
ally  do-  their  Bark,  Such  Wood 
as  is  to  be  nude  ufe  o>  prefently 
after  tis  got,  will  require  the  bet¬ 
ter  and  more  drying  upon  the 
Kiln,  ctherwife  it  w.il  blacken  and 
fpoil  all  the  Leather.  Where  Oak 
is  fcarce,  Thorns  may  indifferently 
well  fupply  that  fcarcity.  Now  ail 
thefe  ingredients  will  Lao  better 
chan  Bark  alone,  and  that  with  far 
lefs  Charge  ;  fo  may  this  Inventi¬ 
on  fave  the  Felling  of  Timber 
when  the  Sap  is  tap ;  which,  when 
Vis  done,  caufcs  the  outiide  of  the 
Trees  to  Roc  and  grow  Wonn-ea- 
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ten  •  whereas  if  the  Trees  had 
beep  Felled  in  Winter  when  the 
Sap  was  down,  they  would  have 
been  almoft  all  Heart  (  as  they 
call  it  )  sod  not  fo  fubjecl  to 
Worms. 

T  A  N  S  E  Y,  an  Herb  of  a  hot 
and  cleanfing  Quality,  yet  by  rea- 
fon  of  its  predominant  Relifh,  bur 
fparingly  us’d  in  our  cold  Sallees.* 
And  indeed,  tis  much  fitter  for  the 
Pan,  when  qutlifv’d  with  the  Jui¬ 
ces  of  other  frefh  Herbs  ,  fuch  as 
Spin  age  7  Green-Corn,  Violet-lewis  % 
See.  ai'  the  entrance  of  Spring  % 
fo  that  tis  then  ufuaily  fry  Vi  and 
eaten  hot  with  the  Juice  of  Orange 
and  Sugar,  as  one  of  the  moll  a« 
greeabk  of  ail  Herbaceous  Diflies® 
This  Plant  may  be  railed  by  Seeds, 
Slips,  or  parting  of  the  Roots. 

To  TAP,  to  broach  a  Veffel, 
to  give  a  Tap  or  Blow.  Among 
Hunters ,  a  Hare  it  faid  to  Tap  or 
Beat  2,  e.  make  a  particular  Noifc 
at  Butting*  time,  la  Husbandry  t 
To  Tap  a  Tree  at  tbs  Root ,  is  to 
open  it  round  about  the  Root. 

T  AP  ASS  A  N  T,  lurking  or 
fquatting  j  a  Term  us’d  in  Hunt¬ 
ing* 

To  TAPPY,  to  lye  hid  as  a  Deer 
may  do. 

T  ARE,  (  ia  Merchandise )  an 

allowance  made  to  the  Buyer,  for 
che  weight  ot  the  Bag,  Frail, Cheft, 
Cask,  CSV.  in  which  any  Goods  are 
put  or  packed  up  ;  As  Tret  is  a 
coofidcratioa  allow'd  in  theWcight, 
for  wafte  in  emptying  and  rdeliing 
[hem. 

1  ARE,  of  Flax,  the  find!  dreC 
fed  part  ot  it,  made  ready  for  the 
Spinier. 

TARES,  a  fort  of  Vetches ;  a 
Plant* 

X  A  R  E  S,  are  of  as  great  ad¬ 
vantage  to  Land  as  ocher  Fu]fe,buc 
rather  to  be  pieferjfd.  to  feed  Car¬ 
tel  with,  than  any  other  ufe  » 
only  the  Seed  is  good  for  Pige» 
oas  .•  They  are  commonly  Town 

in 
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in  Ethrtary  ,  and  require  a  dry 
Ground  ;  they  only  need  onePfoagh- 
ing5  2nd  want  no  other  Manure 
but  the  turning  in  o t  the  lafl 
Stubble,  bccaufe  they  enrich  the 
Land  themfdves  ;  however  care 
muft  be  had  not  to  fow  more  than 
you  can  cover  the  fame  Day,  by 
reafon  that  the  Dew  is  apt  to 
fpoil  them.  Some  Sow  H orJe*beans 
and  Tares  together,  which  is  a  very 
good  method  of  ordering  them  $ 
and  as  being  eafily  feparated  with  a 
Kiddle. 

TART,  an  Italian  Coin,  worth 
Five  Pence  English  of  which  fix 
make  a  Palarmc-Florirs, 

TARRAGON  or  TEAGON- 
WORT,  is  one  of  the  perfuming 
or  fpicy  Furnitures  of  our  Salim 
propagated  by  Seeds,  rooted  Slips, 
and  by  felting  the  tops  which 
fpring  again  fevcral  times  after  they 
arc  cut  .*  It  endures  Winter,  and 
wants  but  little  watering  in  the 
drieft  of  Summers  ;  when  planted 
in  Beds,  it  requires  eight  or  nine 
Inches  dilhance  for  each  Plant  one 
from  another,  and  the  bell  time 
for  it  is-  in  March  cr  Jprtl^hlch 
hinders  not  hut  that  is  may  be 
irsnfplanted  again  in  the  Summer- 
Sesfon  .*  The  beft  for  ufc  is  that 
which  is  frefh  and  tender,  a  Ed  the 
Leaves  that  hang  on  the  Ground 
arc  rot  to  be  chofen,  but  the  top 
aid  rr, oft  tender.  ’Tis  an  excel¬ 
lent  Herb,  very  Aromatick,  ui’d  in 
cool  Sailers  inbead  of  : Fgcket j  an 
Antidote  agarft  the  Plague,  CSc. 
but  being  ayt  to  heat  the  Liver 
find  thin  the  Bleed ;  it  mult  be 
eaten  with  cold  Herbs,  luch  as  Etu 
dive,  Letticc ,  Pur  flam ,  and  Borage* 
Lewes ;  but  not  by.  young  fanguine 
and  Cholefick  Peifons,  especially  in 
tic  Summer,  tho’ it  s  good  for  Old 
Men  at  ali  times. 

T  A  R  T  A  R  Y,  the  largeft  Em- 
f.ire  in  the  World,  being  *  levcnty 
times  ss  big  as  England,  atncl  gitat* 
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er  than  all  Europe,  tho’  the  North 
is  little  known.  The  chief  Towns 
of  Trade,  are  LoguV,  Cumbalu\  Hia 
mo,  and  Chare  an  :  The  principal 
Commodities  are  rich  Furrs,  as 
Sable  and  Marterns ,  Musk,  Cinna* 
man ,  Silk ,  Flax ,  Camlets ,  Rhubarb 9 
and  other  Drugs. 

TEAL,  a  deiicgte  Fow!  for 
Table ;  only  care  muft  be  had  in 
the  Choice  when  bought ;  "and  to 
difticgmlh  :  If  it  feels  thick  or 
hard  upon  the  Belly,  then  'tis  fat 
but  if  thin  upon  the  Belly,  lean,* 
if  dry® footed,  then  ftale-killcd  j 
but  if  limber -footed,  Ys  new* 
kill  ccf  # 

TEAZEL  or  TAZEL,  the  Ful- 
lersYThiftle,  a  kind  of  bard  Burr 
us'd  by  C  loach-workers  in  the  dref- 
ftng  of  Cloatb. 

To  T  E  D,  (  Country-ward  )  to 
turn  or  fpread  new  -  mow’d  Grafs. 

TEDDER  cr  T  E  T  PI  E  R, 
a  Rope  with  which  the  Leg  of  a 
Heife  or  other  Beaft  is  tyV9  that 
that  he  may  graze  within  a  cer¬ 
tain  Compafs. 

TEETH  of  a  Her/*,  are  of 
four  kinds.  I.  1  he  or 

Grinders  in  Number  twenty  four, 
vi twelve  in  the  Upper-jaw,  and 
as  many  below.  2.  The  Foal-Test b 
chat  come  out  before,  when  the 
Foal  or  young  Colt  is  about  three 
Month’s  old,  and  which  he  cafts 
about  two  Years  and  a  half  after. 
3.  The  7 ujhes,  which  are  plac’d 
alone  dn  the  Barrs,  between  the 
Fore-teeth  sod  Giioders  jone  upon 
each  tide  below,  and  as  many  a« 
bovc.  Mares  are  feldom  furrifh’d 
with  TuJIks ,  and  when  they  have 
them,  th<  y  are  but  fmall  p  it  is  al- 
fo  look'd  upon  as  an  Impertc&ion 
in  thofe  that  have  asy .  4.  The 
Gatherers,  that  grow  before  in  the 
place  of  the  FoaHeetb  and  Grinders^ 
and  with  which  Horfe’i  draw  their 
Fodder,  or  cat  their  Grafs  .*  Thcfe 
being  fix  above,  2nd  as  many  be¬ 
low 
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low  are  divided  into  three  forts  ; 
vi\,  the  Nippers,  the  Middle-teeth 
or  Sep&riters,  and  the  Outward ,  or 
Corner-ones,  The  Nippers  or  two 
foremofi  Teeth  above  and  below, 
are  chafe  which  a  Horfe  firft  chan* 
ges  :  Th*  Middk-teeth  or  Separa¬ 
tors  (To  call’d  becaufe  they  feparate 
the  Nippers  from  theCorner-teeth) 
are  the  two  next  the  Nippers,  one 
upon  each  fide  of  thcm,both  above 
and  below, and  are  thofe  thgfcGhangc 
next  .*  The  Outward  and  Gorner- 
ories  are  thofe  next  the  Tufkcs  a- 
bove  and  below,  by  which  the  Age 
of  a  Horfe  is  known)  and  are  caff 
lafl  of  all  |  the  Age  is  alfo  dil- 
cover’eS  by  the  Middie-teeth  or 
Separaters.  So  then  there  being 
twelve  Fore-teeth,  fix  above  and 
fix  below9  a  Horfe  has  in  ail  forty 
Teeth  s  and  a  Mire  but  thirty 
fix. 

T  E  E  T  H-LO  O  SEN  ESS, 
in  Black  Cdttel ,  happens  fometimes 
thro’  Weaknefs ;  at  other  times, 
from  a  Rhfum  got  by  lying  on 
fome  wet  Place, or  by  eating  much 
waCry  Grail.  To  eure  this  Mala¬ 
dy,  call  the  Beaf},and  draw  Blood 
on  his  Gums ;  whereupon  he  will 
fpcedily  amend  *  Some  after  Blsed-j 
itig  bathe  the  Gums  with  ftrong 
Sack;  while  others  flit  the  Tail  un¬ 
der  the  Rump,  and  bind  thereon  a 
little  bruifed  Gar  lick  — -  Sheep 
being  likewifc  fubjeif  to  this  fame 
Diiicmper,  you  need  only  bleed 
them  in  the  Gums  and  under  the 
Tail  j  rubbing  their  Teeth  with 
Eartk%  Sage  and  Salt  mixt  toge¬ 
ther. 

T  E  G  G,  a  Name  given  by 
Hunters,  to  a  Doe  ia  the  fecond 
Year  of  her  Age. 

T  E  I  G  N  E  S,  a  Diffemper 
ia  a  Horfe  s  Foot,  when  the  Fr ulti 
moulders  away  in  pieces,  and  it 
goes  the  length  of  the  Quick  $  for 
then  the  itching  pain  is  fo  great, 
that  it  will  often  make  the  Horlc 
halt.  Tis  fo  call’d  from  the  french 
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Word  7 eigne  or  Tigne  ,  fignifyingf 
a  Moth  ;  becaufe  when  a  Horfe 
has  that  Infirmity ,  it  looks  as 
if  the  Moths  had  gnaw’d  his  Frufh. 

TENCH,  a  delicious  Frefh 
Water  Fifh,  that  has  but  fmall 
Scales,  yet  fmooth  and  very  large 
Fim,  with  a  red  Circle  about  the 
Eyes,  and  a  little  Barb,  hanging 
at  each  corner  of  the  Mouth.*  This 
Fifh  takes  greater  delight,  among 
Weeds  in  Ponds,  than  in  dear  Ri¬ 
ven,  and  covets  to  feed  in  very 
foul  Water  ;  y ct  his  Flcfb  is  sou* 
rifhing  and  pleafant  .•  His  Slime 
is  fa  id  to  be  endu’d  with  a  very 
heiling  Quality  for  Wounded  Fifh, 
aod  upon  that  account  he  is  com¬ 
monly  called  the  Fijhss  Pbyficim  - 
Nay,  the  devouring  Pi%e  is  fo  fen- 
fible  of  his  Virtue,  that  he  will 
not  injure  him,  tho’  he  feizes  on 
any  other  Fifh  of  his  Size  that 
comes  ia  his  Way  ;  and  when 
the  Pike  is  Sick  or  hurt,  he  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  Tench ,  and  finds  Cure  or 
Relief  by  rub6ing  himfelf  againft 
his  Body. 

T  E  N  C  H-F  ISHING: 
The  proper  time  of  Angling  foe 
this  Fifb,  is  eariy  aad  late,  both 
Morning  arid  Evening, in  the  Months 
of  June,  ful)y  and  Augufl ,  or  all 
Night  in  the  Bill  part  of  the  Ri* 
vers  ,  I  his  Fifh  is  obferv’d  to  be 
a  great  lover  of  large  red  Worms, 
aad  will  bite  moft  eagerly  at  them, 
it  you  fir  it  dip  them  in  Tm  •  he 
alio  delights  ia  ail  fo  ts  of  Faftes 
made  up  of  ft  rong- Rented  Oils, or 
•  with  Dr, or  a  Pafte  made  of  brown 
Bread  and  Homy  :  And  farther  • 
he  will  bite  at  a  Cad-worm.  Labi 
worm ,  Bi  g- worm,  Green-Gentle,  Cad- 
bait  9  Marjb *  worm,  or  fofc  boiled 
Bread-grain. 

But  tor  a  particu’ar  Method  how 
to  take  Ttnch  or  Carp,  ia  a  mud* 
dy  Pond  :  You  niuit  nrft  provide 
a  very  good  Calling  -  Net  ,  well 
Leaded,  and  let  not  Che  Maflhcs  , 
from  the  Crown  to  a  full  Yasd 

and 
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and  3n  half,  he  too  frrta1!  5  for 
th  n  if  the  Pond  be  sny  thing  of 
depth,  the  Fifh  will  ftrike  away 
before  the  Net  comes  to  the 
Ground  .*  The  whole  Net  ought  to 
have  a  large  Mafh,  being  well  Lead¬ 
ed  and  deep'Tiickcd.  2.  Make 
the  Ground  clean  from  Stakes  and 
Bullies,  and  try  with  the  Net  be- 
fore  you  fet  about  the  Sport  ;  if 
it  happen  to  bang,  *0  your  pains 
will  prove  ineffectual  :  You  muff 
therefore  be  (ure,  before  you  cat! 
ia  your  Net,  to  clear  and  cleanfe 
the  place  twice  or  thrice  with  a 
Rake  :  Then  take  a  quarter  of  a 
Peck  of  Wheat,  bake  it  well  ini 
an  Qvea,  putting  in  near  three 
quarts  of  Water;  that  done,  take 
five  Pints  of  Blood,  ®nd  incorpo¬ 
rate  the  Wheat  and  Blood  together, 
adding  as  much  as  ii  fuffici- 
enc  to  make  a  PaRej  and  that  it 
may  the  better  hold  together,  put 
fome  Clay  thereto  :  Afterward;- 
knead  it  very  well  with  a  quart 
of  Lob‘W&rtnst  chopt  in  pieces,  and 
worked  into  Pafte,  as  aforefaid  .• 
Roll  this  into  Balls  as  big  as  a 
Goofe-Egg,  and  throw  it  into  the 
Pond,  within  the  compafs  of  your 
Cafting  -  Net,  and  between  whiles 
fprinkle  in  feme  Grains;  when  you 
think  the  Fifh  have  found  out  the 
Baiting-placf)  come  in  the  clofeof 
the  Evening  (  having  baited  early 
in  the  Morning  )  and  caft  your 
Net  over  the  baited  Place  .*  Then 
lake  a  long  Pole  with  a  largcFork 
made  for  that  purpofe,  and  lit r  all 
about  the  Net  ;  for  the  Carp  or 
Tench  are  Buck  up  beyond  their 
Eyes  in  Mud,  aod  Band  exa&ly  up® 
on  their  Heads  5  but  let  the  Net 
lie  for  half  an  hour,  Bill  Birring 
with  the  Pole,  if  the  place  be  not 
too  deeep  ;  and  after  having  cove¬ 
red  the  Fid),  you  may  go  into  the 
Ponds  and  take  them  out  with  your 
Hands;  but  if  the  Water  be  deep, 
when  you  find  them  begin  to  ftir, 
lift  up  the  Crown  of  the  [Ncfcbolt 
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upright  with  a  long  Staffs  that  (o 
the  Fifh  may  play  into  the  Tuck 
of  the  Net,  7 
TENDERLINGS,  (among  Ehm* 
tors')  the  foft  tops  of  Deers  Horns, 
when  they  begin  to  fhoot  forth. 

TEN  DR  EL,  a  little  Griftle  ; 
alfo  a  young  tender  fhoot  or  fprig 
of  a  Tree  ,  efoecially  of  a  Vine. 

TERRA  A  TERRA,  fin  H orfs- 
vunjhip)  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  fhort 
and  prefs’d  Gallop  with  the  Croup 
;  in  which  a  Horfe’s  Legs  move 
mere  quick  than  in  an  ordinary 
Gallop. 

TERRACE  or  TERRAS,  a  bank 
of  Earth,"  an  open  Gallery  or  Walk 
in  a  Garden,  rais’d  higher  than 
the  main  plot  of  Ground  ;  alfo  a 
flat  Roof  on  s  Houfe. 

TERRIER,  a  kind  of  Hound 
that  only  hunts  the  Fox,  or  the 
Badger;  fo  call’d  becaufe  after  the 
manner  of  Ferrets ,  in  fearching  tor 
Coneys,  he  creeps  into  the  Ground 
and  by  that  means,  at  fright*,  nips 
and  bice*  the  Fox,  and  Badger, 
either  tearing  them  in  pieces  wish 
his  Teeth,  or  elfe  haling  and  pul¬ 
ling  them  by  force  out  of  their 
Uirkiag-Hoks ;  or  at  leaft  driving 
them  out  of  their  hollow  Harbours 
to  be  taken  by  a  Net  or  other* 
wife.  The  H untfmen  have  com" 
monly  a  couple  of  Terriers ,  to  the 
end  they  may  put  in  a  frdh  one, 
as  occalion  krves,  to  relieve  the 
other. 

Now  the  time  of  eot’fing  thefe 
Terriers ,  is  when  they  are  near  a 
twelve  Month  old  ;  for  if  it  be 
not  done  within  that  time,  they 
m  l  hardly  after  be  brought  to 
:ake  the  jfiarth  .*  And  this  enpriag 
and  fldhing  of  them  may  be  per- 
form*d  feveral  ways:  Firfi,  when 
Foxes  and  Badgers  have  young 
on'!,  take  your  old  Terriers  and 
enter  them  in  the  Ground ;  and 
when  they'  begin  to  bay,  you 
muff  hold  every  one  of  your  Ter* 
riers  at  a  particular  Hole  or  Mouth 
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or  the  Earth,  that  they  may  Men 
and  hear  the  old  ones  bay.*  Af¬ 
ter  you  have  taken  die  old  Fox 
or  Badger,  (©  chat  nothing  .re¬ 
mains  within  bat  the  young  Cabs; 
couple  all  your  old  Terriers,  and 
puc  ia  the  young  in  their  ftead, 
encouraging  thena  by  crying  To  bin, 
to  him ;  an  i  it  ,hsy  take  aoy 
you  tg  Cud  wi  hia  the  Ground, 
h  e  the  n  alone  to  do  what  they 
will  with  hire  j  and  forget  not  to 
give  the  oi  l  Terrier s  their  Reward, 
which  is  Blood  aind  Li  vets*  tiued 
with  Cheefe,  and  fame  of  their 
Greafe,  (hewing  them  the  Heads 
and  Skins  to  encourage  them. 
Another  way  is  ro  take  an  old  Fox 
or  Badger,  and  cut  his  nether  Jaw 
a# ay,  leaving  the  upper  to  (hew 
ths  fury  of  the  Bead,  t'ho*  he  can 
do  an  harm  with  it,  or  clfe  break 
out  all  his  Teeth;  true  done,  dig 
an  Earth  in  fame  convenient  place 
in  the  Ground,  making  it  wide  e- 
dough,  chat  the  Terriers  may  the 
better  turn  therein  and  have  room 
enough  L-r  two  to  eater  .*  Cover 
the  whole  wi  h  Board.*  and  Targ 
fifit  patting  the  Fox  or  Ridger 
sf a,  aoi  thea  your  Terriers  bach 
young  and  old  ;  which,  when  they 
have  bayed  fuffidenciy,  begin  to 
hig  witn  Spates  and  Mattocks  to 
encourage  them,  againft  fucb,  time 
^5  y-j»u  are  to  dig  over  them;  after¬ 
ward  take  out  the  Fox  or  Badt  e 
with  the  Chumps  or  Pmcer,  kdlmg 
it  before  them,  or  let  a  Gray-H  .unci 

kill  -it  in  their  light. 

TETR  vPE  t  ALQUS  FLOWER 
p/  &  Plant  (among  tiotanifis)  i%  t..* 
which  only  cbniilis  ot  four  fmgic 
coloured  Leaves  call’d  Petala9  let 
roaod  the  Stylus  to  msiKc  up  the 
whole  Flower. 

TdlTfiR,  FLYING-WORM,  or 
RING*  WORM,  is  a  verv  evil  bur- 
ranee,  which  runs  op  and  down  & 
Horle’s  Body,  from  whence  it  re* 

ceives  its  Name  ;  proceeding  for  e- 
times  from  heat  of  the  Bljwb*  that 
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engenders  a  fhtrp  and  hot  Humour  § 
at  other  times  from  bad  and  foul 
Feeding  ;  and  5s  mold  commonly 
found  in  his  Rump,  which  runs 
down  the  Joints  till  it  comes  into 
his  Tail,  aoi  if  it  continue  there 
■  ODg  wii  turn  to  a  Cioker  .•  But 
Vet  now  and  then  it  fettles  upon 
fonie'  flefhly  .part  of  the  Body, 
which  will  fo  trouble  him  with 
Itching  and  Rubbing  againft  Walls 
and  Polls,  that  he’ll  b  ing  away 
the  Hair,  nay  even  the  Skin  and 
FHih  alio  with  his  Teeth,  If  he 
can  come  at  it,  fo  violent  is  the 
Itching  It  jpnay  be  known  by  the 
falling  away  of  the  Horfe’s  Hair, 
and  by  his  continual  rubbing  *  hue 
if  it  get  mo  the  Joint,  between 
the  top  of  the  Rump  aad  the 
Tabs  then  5tis  difeover’d  by  a  Scab, 
which  you  may  fed  with  your 
Finger;  and  if  it  be  fc raped  or 
picked  away,  a  thin  Water  ilTues 
out  of  it  by  degrees,  which  b-iug 
left  long  to  rim,  will,  ia  time, 
ran.  into  the  Tail,  and  become  a 
Canktr,  ay  aforefatd. 

For  ths  cut®  of  a  Tettsr  in  ge¬ 
nera!,  it  may  be  rubbed  with  W4- 
.er  found  In  the  decay’d  hollow 
jf  a  Beech  tree  •,  rhe  Juice  of  the 
Leaves  aad  Ro  ts  o£  it  inking  Gladv 
min,  with  one  part  of  Plantain- 
water  and  two  parts  of  Beef-brine, 
joded  together  and  clarify  d  is  alftf 
good  to  kill  them  ;  but  more  pari 
AcularSy,  i.  Take  two  Drams  of 
Precipitate,  put  into  a  fmafl  Ghfs 
Vial,  with  fi if  Water,  much  more 
chan  wiil  cover  the  Powder,  and 
kept  cjofe  flopped,  with  which 
walh  the  Tetter  twsce  a  d;*y  :  Af- 
cr  you  hive  drdVd  the  Sorrance 
flukjs  the  Glafs,  and  let  it  Hand 
till  the  next  Dreffing;  But  if  it 
-he  In  any  Hclhy  Part,  ,  you  may 
kid  it  by  bathing  the  place  twice 
,i  day  with  the  Juice  of  Southern.. 
wosJy  Maudlin  and  flue,  ot  each  && 
like  ftaifiped  together  and  ftrain- 
d  ;  take  Roots  of  Eli- 

U  u  u  cumpans 
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campavt %  and  R&d  Pods,  of  etch 
aa  equal  quantity,  and  put  them 
into  three  Quarts  of  Vrin <*,  with 
two  handfuls  of  Bay  fait  $  set  the 
Wh  de  boii  till  one  Quart  be  wa 
fted  •  then  take  it  off,  :-n  5  with  3 
Clout  faffen’d  to  a  Stick,  wafh  the 
Sorrarce  very  hot  four  or  five  Mor 
nings  together. 

It  h  aifo  a  Difkmper  in  Sheep 
and  Goats,  rod  may  be  cured  in 
th  s  manner:  s.  'TtkkeSorrel^ooti, 
fliee  and  brwifethem  a  little  j  foak 
them  in  Vinegar  two  Days  and  two 
Nights,  and  rub  the  Sore  therewith 
lour  or  five  times  a  Day;  h  aving 
the  Roots  to  remain  ftill  in  the 
Vinegar .  2.  Others  take  the  Gum 
of  Cherry- trees ,  and  diffolving  it  in 
ftrong  Vinegar,  rub  k  over  the 
Sore.  3.  Many  preferibe  the  Herb 
Priekmmadame9  Ramped  with  Bar- 
raivs-greafii  which  continuing  fo 
for  two  'Days,  is  to  be  us’d  as  an 
OintmeGt.“s™-^Neidier  areDogs 
exempted  from  this  Evil  *  to  ie- 
medy  which,  take  black  Ink,  Juice 
of  Mint,  and  Vinegar ,  of  each  ■& 
like  quantity  ;  mix  them  together 
with  Powder  of  Briwjkve,  to  a 
Salve,  and  anoint  the  fetter  till  it 
bleed  ;  this  will  Kid  and  Cere  it. 

To  T  E  W,  to  tug  or  pull ;  ai¬ 
fo  to  beat  Morterfor  Building. 

To  T  E  W-T  A  W  Hemp ,  to 
beat  or  dref*  it  in  an  Engine  made 
for  that  ptsrpofe. 

THANE  T,  a  %entijb  IfUnd 
lying  towards  Sandwich,  in  the 
North-Eait  pares  of  the  fald  Coun¬ 
ty,  and  furrounded  on  ail  fides 
with  Water,  vi%,  the  Sea  on  the 
North  and  Eait,  and  by  the  River 
Stumer,  here  etiled  Ten Ude1  on  the 
Welt  and  South;  being  in  length 
about  eight  Mites, and  fix  in  breadth; 
The  moft  Northern  Pouat  of  this 
liland  is  known  =  among  $ea*fsring- 
Men,  by  the  Name  of  the  North* 
fore-Und :  It  is  a  plentiful  Place, 
producing  good  Corn  and  Pa- 
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Enrage,  and  withal  very  well  Peo 
pled. 

THATCH,  a  common  Ccv« 
ring  for  Boufes  in  moft  parts  0 
the  Country :  The  beR  fort  cal 
led  Helm ,  is  a  Ion  and'ftiff  Wheat 
Straw,  with  the  Ears  cut  off,  bourn 
no  in  bundles  unbruifed  ;  which  be 
ing  well  bid,  i  es  thin,  lafts  Ion| 
and  is  much  neater  than  the  com 
mon  way.  The  Thatch  it  bourn 
and  held  together  by  Liths,  Win 
lings,  and  Thatch- Pricks,  ail  per 
Form’d  by  the  Arc  of  the  Th« 
rcher. 

Thatching  with  Straw  is  under 
taken  from  2  s.  6  L  to  |  s  a  Square 
and  with  Reed  for  4  f.  a  Square 
Two  good  Loads  of  Straw  wii 
Per ve  about  five  Square,  the  Squar 
being  a  Hundred  fquare  Foot  ;  am 
a  Thoufand  of  Reed  will  cove 
:h  ee  Square  of  Roofing,  that  coR 
about  if  or  16  f.  Doth  whic 
Thatching  is  generally  ty’doowit 
Withies,  but  old  patched  Rope 
unwound,  are  much  cheaper  an« 
lading  for  that  Ufc. 

THE  AVE,  an  Ewe- Lamb  c 
he  firft  Year. 

THERMOMETER  or  THER 
MQSCQPE,  an  Inlfrument  ufuali 
nade  of  Giafs,  fill’d  with  tinge 
spirit  of  Wine,  or  fonie  other  pre 
per  Liquor;  which  by  its  rifin 
and  falling,  ferves  to  mtafare  c 
(hew  the  feverai  Degrees  of  Hc« 
and  Cold  of  any  particular  Piac< 
or  of  the  fame  Place  in  different  Sc, 
Tons,  and  at  different  Times, 

THICKET,  a  th  ck  Bufh, 
Place  or  Hedge  full  of  Bullies  am 
Brambles, 

THIGHS  of  a  Horfe ,  fhoul 
be  well  rurmlh’d  and  flcfhy :  Fu 
though  the  Croup  bs  well  tu. 
ned,  yet  if  the  Thighs  bz  flend« 
and  lean,  he  will  appear  narro; 
behind  ;  which  is  termed  Cm 
ibigb’d. 

P  H IJL  L,  the  Beam  or  Draugll 

tr<) 
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tree-  of  a  Ca-'t  or  Waggon*  upon  for  the  tender  Stalk  boiled  or  Fryed* 
whxh  the  Ydk^  HSngL  both  arc  Noun  filing'  aid  Reflora- 

XH1LLER  or  THILT. -HORSE,  t>e. 
die  Horfe  that  is  put;  under  the  the  Whl  c  one  is 


Thill 

THIKDENDEAL,  a  Liquid  Me.r 
furein  ufe  at  Salisbury,  which  con* 
tains  three  Pints. 

FBI  R  ■  -EARING  ,  a  titling, 
p’oug  .in*,  or  fallowing  of  Land  a 
th'rd  rime. 

d  H  !  S  r  L  lij  (in  Latin  Carduus ) 
Though  it  he  a  noifome  Weed, 
yet  Rme  o!  them  are  received  in- 
to  Gardens,  al  <f.  The  Greater 
GlobemTbifii§.  with  Leave?  cut  in, 
and  g.ifhtd  to  the  middle,  full  of 
ffcatp  iMckles;  it3s  branched  ftalk 
above  a  yard  high,  bearing  great 
round  hard  Heads,  with  (harp  beard¬ 
ed  ha-ks  of  a  blew  fh  Green,  from 
Whence  come  pale  blew  Flowers 
ipreading  over  the  whole  Head. 
g.«d  f  ’cceeded  by  the  Seeds  coo 


tasnecl  in  the  husks,  which  tiruf 


A 


be  p-eferved,  for  die  Plant  dies 
in;  Winter.  2.  The  Ltft  r  Gkbs- 
lhtftk3  wh:  fe  Leave's  are  (mailer 


01  Ate  Flowers,  the  Root  i 
more  durable,  and  Commonly  lafts 
four  Years. 

Thc;r  time  of  Flowering  is  u~ 
foady  in  Aug'tjl,  and  being  fowed 
of  Seeds  they*!!  come  to  be  Flo. 
w  rs  the  fecund  year.  Thi  hies 
prey*  a  great  annoyance  to  feme 
Lands,  by  kdiisg  the  Grafs,  Lorn, 
&c \  Yet  they  are  a  fore  token  oi 
the  ftrength  of  she  Ground  ;  the 
way  to  ddToy  them,  is  to  cut 


efteem'd  bell  hr  fencing,  being 
Tsfed  cither  from  Seeds  or  Plants* 
Te  fpeedieO  way  i?  by  the  latter, 
cut  the  other  is  Rfs  chargeable 
niough  iv  require  a  longer  tinne  j 
■fUc  BUck  -  Thorn  is  of  the  fame 
efe* 

fhe  Root  of  an  old  Tborn  is  ex° 
celienr  for  flows  and  Cambs  t  heir g 
Curioufly  and  Naturally  wrought 

.  *”"7i  T“  formerly  ]Rj;.-s  to'  fome 
■roall  Boats  were  made  with  the 
■f  twcffiamg  And  if  they  were 
Tinted  Single  and  in  Standards, 
they  would  rife  to  Iirg^-bodyM 
f/ees  in  time,  and  be  of'exccllent 
wc  tor  the  Timer*  -not  Inferior 
The  diddled  Waer,  and 
^:one  or  Kernels  of  the  Haw  rc. 
siUt  J  io  Powder,  is  fa  id  to  be  a  fo® 


veraign  R  -  medy  againft  the  Stone. 


T  H  O  R  N-A  P  P  L  E,  (»n  Latin 
Stramnium)\ ,  of  two  forts  •  the 
greater,  which  rife',  no  with 

.CL  ..  . _  ..  1  f-\  • .  * 


?fd  .vvhlr'r>  as  arc  the  b  alk  and  ftrong  round  Stalk,  four  0-  five  Fooc 

S-T  branch’d  at  the  joynts  with 


M 
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L-ige,  dark,  green,  corner’d  Leaves, 
jagged  about  ti'€  iidges,  -afid  ha¬ 
ving  large  Belffaftioncd  white  Flo¬ 
wers  at  the  joynts,  faccceded  by 
§T:at  round  Prickiy  Thorny  green 
u  a  *5  3  opening  when  ripe  into 
three  .«r  four  parts,  and  full  of 
biadcifh  fee  Seeds.  2.  The  Leffer* 
hlfcriag  from  the  other  in  the 


Utulfnefis  of  its  Leaves,  that  arc 
hnooch,  rent  at  the  edgss  ,  and 


them  up  by  the  Root;  before i ft* Iks  without  branches*  the  Fto- 
|pyfliog-fome.  ^  Our  Lacy’s  ■fyUify.lu/tfi  yire  not  lb-  big,  bat  more 
dfpldcd. Lbtftle  js  worth  eiiec.o,  toe  |be<mrifalt  white  and  Bell.fjQiiohcd: 
Ui(:  ->caik  about  Mag  being]  The  Heads  are  rounder,  Id's  and 

peeled  m  i  (baked  in  Water  ,  «o  S harder  thaa  the  cth  -u*  5  both  the 
extract  me  B  ■  ceraefs,  cimpr  boi- 1 Rooc^  dye  in  Wiatcr,  There  arc 
wd  or  raw*  is  a  very  wholelbmc  t other  forts'  not  worth  mentioning. 
5sdcts  eaten  with  0/7,  S*/t,  a  ad  [The  greater  kind  'is  common  ad 
fcgpw'.  boms  eat  them  ftewed  iwiil  grow  any  where*  bat  the  fitted 
m  proper  Broth,  or  baked  in  Pies ;  place  uin  an  Orchard  or  Kitchen* 
uke  Che  Artichoke  $  but  lomz  prc*|  Garden 
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thorough-wax,  »  Herb 

•  hat  is  fomewhat  bitter  in  Tape,  of 
2  binding  Quality,  and  good  again!! 
Ruptures. 

i  H  O  R  P,  an  anc!cnC5^ocon  Name 
for  a  Village  or  Country  Town. 

r  f_H  R  A  V  E,  a  certain  quantity 
°‘  Corn  fee  up  together,  that:  con¬ 
tains  four  Shocks,  every  Shock  con* 
lifting  ot  ilx  Sheaves.  ’ 

T  H  R  e  E  *  S  Qll  ARE  SHEEP,  a 
Sheep,  ot  lour  Years  old,  at  which 
time  they  have  fix  broad  Teeth,  and 
sre  called  Weithers  or  1'ups. 

THROAT-WORT,  an  Herb  fo 
called,  as  being  good  againft  U 
cers  in  the  Throat  and  Mouth. 

T  HROPPL  e,  the  Wind-pipe 
of  a  Hoffe. 

THROSTLE  ,  or  THRUSH  : 


fth»toe*Berries9  or  Blad^Chtrry*ro^ 
ter,  faffing  about  an  hour  alter. 
The  young  Birds  of  this  kind  ta¬ 
ken  about  fourteen  days  old,  arc 
eafy  to  be  brought  up,  being  ve¬ 
ry  hardy ;  they  are  fed  with  Breads 
Hcmp+feedy  and  a  little  Sheeps-keart 
b:  tween  whiles.  But  their  Song  is 
confuted  rambling*  not  iarifh,  and 
therefore  they  are  not  worth  rear- 
fogs  yet  they  will  breed  like  T{« 
geons,  if  rightly  order’d. 

2.  The  Northern  Tkrofth  or  Field, 
fare  •  which  comes  to  us  after  Mi- 


i 


ybaelmts,  tarries  all  Winter,  and 


departs  the  firiT  of  March ;  whofe 
Pood  is  Nips  and  Naxos  in  hard 
Weather*  and  la  open  Weather* 
Worms  and  young  Grafs,  lying  al¬ 
together  upon  Meadow  or  Pafturc- 


-  -  *-v.  —  X  g  V*  L  I  tto  1 1  *  9V  KJl  -1.  U  t  k  U2  W; 

Gt  this  Bird  there  are  feveral  (ores,  grounds;  They  come  ia  very  great 


'  ’  v  -»  -f  "  7  U  • 

i«  The  Miftk.Throjlle,  whsch  is  far  j  Numbers,  grid  alfo  go  away  ia 
and  larger  than  any  of  the  \  Flocks  ;  Their  breeding-place  is 


others,  her  Food  far  different,  and  folfagoed  to  be  near  the  Sea  fide  in 
very  few  are  to  be  Ren  :  But  \ScoiUnd,  where  they  are  io  abun» 


4  ~  —  ~  ^ -  y  - ■ j  —  —  - 

though  fhe  be  exceeding  Beautiful,  (dance,  and  have  young  three  oi 
yet  fhe  hags  but  little  except  fhe  Hoy r  times  every  vear.  They  may 
breed  near  a  PHce  where  is  good  (be  taken  by  Birdrlime  ,*  and 

jTl  .  z"'  u.  <vr  .  f  s~>  m  fr  «  •  a. 


are 


Tore  of  /difle-tce,and  if  it  be  pof-foetter  for  the  Spit  than  the  Cagf3 


lible  in  a  Thicket  or  in  Some  Pit; 
foi:  fhe  is  a  very  melancholy  fort 


being  excellent  Meat  when  very  Fat, 
which  is  commonly  ia  hard  Wea- 


°*  a  Bird;  She  makes  as  large  ajther  j  hut  in  open  Weather  then 

M.«n.  „  *ar. . a  i j _  l;..  CLfl,  _ 


Neft,  as  a  jv,  and  lays  as  big  an 
£g|,  building  th®  outlide  common 
ly  with  rotten  Nips,  and  the  in- 


Fkfh  is  bitter,  and  not  worth  eat' 


mg. 


The  Wind* tkp oft Ie  which  comes 


J  —  *  •  »  a  -V#  4.  I.  ^  H  Jg  ibv*  »  P*  a  %•  -4  ^  H  tus,  J  *  *■»  -  w  t  r  <rw  f  J  —  t  r  k  w  vwilivai 

fide  is  dead  Grafs,  Hay  or  Mois  along  with  the  laft  mentioned  Bird, 
that  fhe  peels  from  Trees;  She  j  bat  is  much  fin  alter*  with  a  dark 


Seldom  lap  above  five  Egg s,  bucj Red  under  her  Wing;  She  breeds 
four  moft  commonly,  breeds  but]  in  Woods  and  Shaw s,  as  the  Song* 


twice  a  year,  ha*  three  young  ones, 
never  above  four,  feeds  ail  her 
young  with  the  Berries  of  MiftU- 
toe ,  and -noihiog  elfe  as  can  be  per- 
ceired  ;  upon  which  account,  fome 
effeem  the  FJeth  of  the  Tbr&ftle  as 
an  (excellent  Remedy  sgamii  Con* 
vulfions  and  che  Faliingfticknefs.  As 
for  the  method  ot  using  it,  Kill 
th©  Bird,  dr  her  to  x  owder,  and 
cake  cue  quantity  ot  a  Penny 


* 

Throftle  in  SeotUnd  does,  and  has 
aa  indiffaent  Song,  far  exceeding 
the  two  former;  in  February  .la 
line  Weather*  she  Sun  fhining, 
they’ll  get  many  together  apo.a  & 
Tree,  and  fmg  two  or  three  hours, 
tho’  they  be  not  Melodious,  and 
to  not  worth  on«’s  pains  of  keeping 
efpeciaiiy  fmee  they  will  not  ling  a 
bove  three.  Months. 

4,  The  TfooT Song- Throftle  5  which 


weight  every  Morning  infix  Spoon- i is  a  very  rare  Song-bird,  for  tfr 
of  the  dilfill’d  Water  of  Mi-  f  great  variety  of  his  Note»,  for  La 

f  «  /T  ^  / 


vilhnefs 
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vidinefs  in  his  Song,  and  for  his 
continuing  longer  than  any  Bird  in 
Song,  it  being  at  leaft  for  Nine 
Months  in  a  year.  The  Hen  makes 
her  Nett  the  beginning  of  March; 
upon  the  fttmip  of  an  eld  Tree, 
or  fide  of  the  Coppice  by  a  Ditch, 
according  as  fhe  finds  Food  and 
Stuff  moft  convenient  for  her  Bui!d 
ing  ,  god  Meat  for  her  young. 
She  fafhioBs  her  Nett  round  and 
deep  with  Mott,  or  dry  Grafs,  a  or 
when  fhe  has  compieated  the  firtt 
par?.,  flie  wonderfully  and  after  a 
pott  exquifite  manner,  dawbs  the 
ihfide  with  a  fort  of  Earth  call'c; 
the  Lou  a  ;  doing  it  fo  fmooth  ao; 

sad  all  with  her  Bill,  cVist 
it  goes  beyond  the  A  t  of  Man  to 
perform  the  like  with  any  Tools: 
W  hereas  this  Bird  commonly  learn 
m  Hole  in  the  m Id  lie  of  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  her  Nefr,  'tig  fuppos'd  tv 
he  to  this  end,  that  it  may  not 
he  drowsed  upon  any  bidden  vio 
lent  Shower^,  or  long  continuance 
of  Rain  .*  They  generally  breed 
three  times  a  yea f,  if  they  meet 
With  no  Disturbance  or  Cafuaities 
by  the  way;  and  if  the  Weather 
be  fhe  and  warm  they  go  very 
foon  to  Nett.  The  fir  ft  commonly 
is  hatch'd  in  April  t  and  now  and 
:hcn  in  the  Nicer  end  of  March , 
:he  fecond  of  May,  aad  the  third 
n  but  the  firft  Birds  ufuaily 

prove  the  beft  and  ttouteft  .*  I  hey 
may  be  taken  la  the  Ned  at  lour 
.ecn  days  oid4  but  mutt  be  kept 
warm  and  neat,  not  buffering  them 
:o  fit  up  m  cheir  dung,  if  it  tail 
nro  the  Neit,  but  to  contrive  it, 
:hat  they  may  dung  over  the  Nett, 
Afhiic  they  are  young  and  fmail. 

1  hey  Ikouid  be  fed  with  raw  Meat, 
ome  Bread  mixed  and  cnop. 
3‘ed  together,  witn  Hmp-jeed  bruff- 
:d  ;  which  Bread  is  to  beweeand 
ntngled  with  the  Meat.  When 
hey  begin  to  be  well  Feather’d, 
m  them  into  a  large  Cage,  with 
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foms  dry  Mofs  its  the  bottom,  and 
let  them  have  two  or  three  Pearch* 
c  ,  that  fo  thfiy  may  fit  or  lye 
it  P!c  Pure ;  tor  if  cot  kept  clean, 
they  are  fuhjs£t  to  1  he  Cramp,  and 
will  neither  Sing,  nor  delight  in 
themfeires  :  You  may  by  degrees 
give  no  Sheep's  Heart  at  aff,  for 
liread  and  Hemp-feed  will  do  ;  but 
be  fur®  to  let  him  have  4refh  Water 
twice  a  Week,  that  he  may  bathe 
and  prune  himfelf. 

5.  Heath  ThroflJe ,  the  fmalkft  of 
the  three  forts  we  h  vs  in  England  t 
which  may  be  known  by  bf»  dark 
Brea  ft  ;  In  fome  Countries,  they 
are  call'd  Mavifes  ;  for  they  differ 
10  their  Colour,  Song  and  way  of 
breeding  ;  The  Ccck  Heath-ihrajh 
has  far  fleeter  Notes  than  the 
W  ad-Song  lhnfile9  and  is  nearer  in 
his  Plume,  and  lo  to  be  preferred 
before  him,  The  Hen  builds  by 
the  Heath- fide,  either  in  a  Furz- 
bufh ,  or  by  a  Ditch-Side  in  the 
ftump  of  an  old  Harv-tbom,  snd 
feldom  haunts  the  Woods  and 
Shaws,  as  the  other  dots,  her  Nett 
i  alfo  more  difficult  to  be  found, 
which  ffie  builds  with  long  green 
grounrfanofs, making  it  much  deep¬ 
er  and  left  than  the  former:  She 
does  not  begin  to  hatch  till  the 
middle  of  April,  breeds  twice  a 
year;  and  is  a  fine  cam®  neat  Bird, 
d  well  fed,  and  kept  clean*  both 
from  Bung  and  Vermin.  Her 
Young  arc  10  be  brought  up  in 
all  refpefts  after  the  lame  manner 
as  is  here  orda'd  for  the  other  fort. 

Now  there  ate  vatiouy  Methods 
laid  down  to  dillinguffh  the  Cock 
from  tlie  Hen ;  out  not  to  multi¬ 
ply  ncedieis  Particulars,  firft  cake 
notice  of  uis  Gullet*  and  ice  whe¬ 
ther  ic  be  very  wmee,  with  olack 
Breaks  on  eacn  fioe ;  then  if  he 
have  large  anti  black  I  pots,  upon 
his  Brea  It  and  the  Colour,  of  his 
head  of  a  light ,  ihiuirtg  brow 0, 
with  black  Breaks  under  etch  Eye, 
U  u  u  3  and 
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god  upon  the  pinnioo  of  the  Wing  $. 
if  you  find  thefe  -marks  you  are 
right  in  your  Ch  bee  :  But  if  yon 
would  not  fail,  bring  up  the  whole 
Brood*  and  as  you’ll  fi.d  in  a 
fhort  time,  -  after  they  feel  them 
felm,  that  they  all  record  to. the r- 
felvcs*  yet  note  that  the  Hen  doe* 
It  with  fhort  Caches  and  Jerks, 
and  continues  it  not  long  j  whe  e~ 
as  the  Cock  is  full,  and  you  may 
perceive  his  Gullet  to  extend  much 
more  than  the  others*  md  to  Sing 
much  oftcuer  than  the  Hen,  Ha 
ving.maje  this  Obfcr^ation  two  or 
three  times  y  take  him  out  of  the 
Ca  e,  mark  him,  and  then  put  him 
in  aga  n 

T  H  UNDER,  h  the  quenching 
of  Fire  ixi  a  Cloud,  or  an  Exha 
la- ion  hot  and  dry,  mint  with 
moifture,  carried  into  the  middle 
Region  of  the  Air*  and  there 
thicken’d  and  wrapped  into  2 
Cloud  •  of  thb  hot  matter  coupled 
with  cold  and  moiftur/s  c.osM’  in 
the  i  loud,  grows  a  Strife ;  the 
heat  beats  and  breaks  out  of  the 
fades  of  the  Clouds  with  a  Roar 
log  lioife,  and  the  Fire  then  <U 
per  ft  4  i  the  Light'ning.  thunder 
prognosticates  the  Weather  to  fT 
lew,  i  j  when  it  Thunders  more 
than  'it  Lightens,  it  prefages  g'®  t 
Wind  •  otherwise  if  it  Lightens 
pft’fitr  than  it  I  bunders  great  and 
Party  ihowers  are  like  to  fucceed.* 
Morning-  Thunders  tignify  Win:, 
Noon-fhuadc'rs  Rain,  Rearing  or 
difiaut  ones  Wind,  but  Stacking 
and  Acute  'Thunders  Winds  a&d 
Rain,' 

THY  A  or  ARBOR  VHTE  ,  a 
kind  of  wild  Cyprus*  uec  ,  she 
Wool  of  which  is  very  fvwset  and 
laftiagj  the  Life-tree. 

T  H  Y  M  E  or  T  1  M  B,  a  (weet 
Rented  Herb  multiply’d  by  S ted 
which  is  very  icnail,  and  those 
Stems  of  it  that  produce  fever al 
roofed  Slips  or  Suckers  sre  fepa- 
jated,  in  order  co  be  replanted  in 
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Borders  .*  For  ’Thy ms  is  feldom  fe? 
otherwife j  a  Border  of  it  being  a 
cenfiderabie  ard  necelTaryOriiimc^i 
is.  2  Kitchen-Garden. 

TICK,  an  Infirmity  in  a  Horfe 
when  he  preffei  the  edge  of  th< 
Manger,  with  his  upper  Teeth 
and  gives  a  kind  o‘:  Belch  thro 
the  Throat ;  by  which  means  he  Iw 
fes  part  of  his  0  ts 

T  1  C  K  L  fc,  See  Crop ?. 

TIER'  E  or  TErCE,  a 
Liquid  Mea!ure  containing  Forty  £w< 
Gallons. 

TIERCEL  or  TERCEL,  1  mat 
Hawk  fo  can’d,  became  it  is  a  f hire 
part  lefs  than  the  Female  in  bicnef 
and  ftrength. 

T  I  G  E  R,  a  fierce  wild  Bea( 
that  has  3  f  pot  ted  Skin;  being  0 
thejwif"  fhar’d  and  arm’d  like  a  vat 
but  <:.f  a  much  I  rger  hze. 

lIG  FR.e.OLOUR,  S  e  Col:  lit 

of  /*  H  trfg. 

TIGH  cr  TffAGE,  (in  old  Ky 
cord  )  an  Inch: Cure  or  dole,  a  Cro-i 
In  Kjntr  the  Word  is  u Ad  ia  th 

fame  Sen !c. 

T  I  K  Ef  a  final!  Bullock  or  Hei 
ft r  •  a  1  fo  a  kind  of  W o r m . 

THING  of  houf.s9  &c.  : 
afuaity  meafur’d  by  the  t-n  foe 
Square,  the  Workmanib  po’  wlfich 
in  the  Country  comes  to  3  j,  63 
a  fquare  •  to  tind  ail  but  Files  ^ 
s 2  j.  and  to  had  Tiles  with  c 
thtr  Materials  amounts  to  1 1.  6*. 
a  Square.  Three  Bethels  of  Ur 
will  serve  for  a  Square  of  Tiling 
but  we  may  well  prefer  Lotm  dii 
B'jff :~diwg  mind  d  together,  an 
laid  about  the  middle  ot  the  Til 
lo  as  not  to  touch  the  Pins  < 
Laths,  nor  to  be  fo  near  the  p>-ii 
as  to  w>  afh'  out ;  be  cauls  Lime  0 
mg  of  z  too  corrofive  and  ire 
ting  LLi-dsty,  ts  ape  to  make  rl 
Flies  kale,  and  to  gfow  with  Mol 

TILLAGE*  a  moving  or  Th 
ring  of  Ground,  which  being  pe 
forme-i  on  the  top,  enters  to  a  ce 
,ain  depth*  and  makes  the  low! 

fit 
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2nd  upper  parti  change  place*  The], 
Rule  as  to  Gardening*  in  general] 
is,  that  hot  and  dry  Earth  fhould  | 
ae  tiiled  in  Summer,  either  a  lie- 1 
tie  before  or  while  it  Rains,  or] 
™oon  fter,  or  where  there  is  a| 
likelihood  of  more,  when  it  can  be  | 
conveniently  done,  neither  too  of. 
:en  nor  coo  deep  ;  in  hot  Wca* 
:her  it  mail  not  be  performed  un- 
leis_  Water’d  foon  after.*  hut  for 
ftoift,  cold  and  ftr  ng  Earth,  it 
mull  never  be  tilled  in  time  of’ 
Rain,  but  rather  during  the  great, 
-ft  heats:  And  as  frequent  Hi- 
itigs  hinder  partly  the  goodnefsof 
he  Earth  from  being  wafted  by 
he  growth  and  nourifhment  of  ill 
Plants ;  fo  in  the  times  that  Tress 
aloffom,  Vsne»  fhoot,  Ofr.  it  mult 
lot  be  done  at  all. 

With  respect  to  Arabia  Land,  tho: 
;he  Spade  was  anciently  us’d  as 
>vdl  as  the  Plough,  yet  the  latter 
3eing  found  more  expeditious  sod 
convenient,  the  ocher  has  grown 
Jut  -  of  me ;  of  this  Land  there 
sre  reckoned  three  forts,  i.  Sach 
is  is  clayey,  ft  iff,  cold  and  moift, 
which  is  generally  thrice  Plough¬ 
ed,  in  the  pncf,  Summer,  ana  at 
Iccd-timi  for  Wheat,  and  four  times 
or  Barley,  if  it  be  the  firft  Grain 
own  after  long  reiiing,  which  in 
noft  paces  i3  not  uiual.1*  iftetc 
Pioughings  ur  Fallowings  are  very  . 
idvantagtous  Co  the  Sot,  fines 
icreby  the  Ground  by  degrees  i* 
aid  in  inch  ridges  as  the  Nature 
.if  it  requires  ;  for  the  more  in 
number  and  the  higher  the  ridges, 
:he  Letter  they  are  for  Wheat, 
vhich  delights  natmally  in  moin 
around,  fo  that  it  belaid  dry  and 
lot  lubjrtt  to  he  drowned  and  o* 
tcr-gluutd  as  ia  moift  years-,  and 
c  prevents  b  aiting  ve«y  maun.* 
Tis  a  roea  &  iikcwife  to  make 
he  L^ud  lighter  and  fitter  for  the 
>eed  to  take  Root  in  ;  bccauft:  clods 
ue  ape  to  diffolve  by  being  cx- 
iesd  to  the  Weather,  ana  often 


broke  by  the  Plough  5  as  alfo  to 
kill  Weeds,  to  capacitate  the  Ground 
for  receiving  the  Nitrous  Pews, 
ami  Heavenly  Influences;  they  more 
t afily  congealing  an}  fixing .00  a 
light  .Earth,  than  on  a  fad  Jr  hea¬ 
vy  lump;  and  to  defend  the  Corn 
well  from  the  extremities  of  the 
Weather,  efpecia:!y  cold  Winds : 
Fob  the  more  uneven  any  piece- of 
Land  ft,  the  better  it  bears  ftich 
Seafom.*  Upon'  which  account,  in 
open  Campdnt,  where  the  Land  is 
dry,  and  the  Huibandmeq.  do  not 
Is y  up  thJr  Ridges,  as  ia  other 
places,  yet  it  is  Harrow’d  but 
little,  and  left  as  rough  as  may 
36,  for  00  other  caaie  bttFto  break 
'he  fleeting  Winds.  Ii  cafe  Bar¬ 
ley  11  intended  to  be  Sown  firft: 
therein,  after  the  firft  fallowing  it 
null  lie  o^cr  the  Winter,  that  the 
hr  oft:  may  the  better  temp  r  it 
or  the  Seed  tone,  when  It  is  to 
ic  Ploughed  .again  ,*  if  for  Peafc 
->r  Beans,  once  Fallowing  before 
lie  Wincei  Li  ves  the  turn  .*  Bit  if 
It  has  ii  good  Sward  or  Turf  upon 
■t,  *tis  rnoit-  adviUbie  to  cfeiiilfire  or 
burn-beat  u  the  -Summer  before 
it  ii  Sow.:#,  ,hat  being  the  more 
expedition,  and  advantageous  Me. 
had;  for  it  1  pends  the  iftarp  moifi 
flare,  kills  the  Weeds,  and  quxk- 
>)'  bungs  me  Laa*  to  a  lively  fine 
com  per. 

2.  Good  Rich  Mellow  Lands,  as 
4  back  Mould,  or  aoy  other  Ct- 
lou.r  that  has  laio  long  for  Pa* 
dure,  till  over-grown  with  Mofs, 
Weeds  or  the  like,  (which  will  us 
loon  grow  on  Rich  as  Poor  La  uj) 
are  improved  by  Ploughing, which  is 
not  oniy  a  Medicine  or  v.ure  for 
it,  but  Lades  an  immediate  advan¬ 
tage  ;  and  much  benefits  the  Lands 
ror  the  future,  ia  calc  a  crop  or 
two  be  taken  of  it  at  a  time,  .arid 
that  it  be  laid  dawn  tor  P&nure 
again  well  foiled,  or  die  b^wn 
with  St.  Foin3  Clover,  &c.  bux  if 
not,  by  foiling  it  only  the  year 


U  u  u  4  b  f  re 
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Oi!  proves  very  effe&ual,  as  h 
been  e  ar  peri  roared  in  a  Walnu 
tree  Table,  where  ir  inftantly  d< 
ftr  >y*<i  M  llions  of  Worms,  and  m: 
abb  b«  pra&is’d  f  >r  Boxes,  Be 
fteds,  Cba Ts,  Tubes,  Mathematic 
Inftrumerus,  ifjrc.  Oil  of  Walnu 
will  doubdefs  have  the  fame  dTct 
as  being  a  fweeter  and  better  Va, 
ntfh,  but  Oil  of  Cedar  or  that  i 
Juniper  is  recommended  above  a; 
And  farther,  ’ds  here  wor  h  th 
while  to  obferve  the  Pra&ice  < 
the  Hollanders^  who  for  p refer vir 
their  Oates  s  Poncuiicei  ,  Dra\ 
bridges.  Sluices,  and  other  Timbej 

jj  «  •  i  r  •  * 


before  H  is  kid  down,  it  may 
yield  good  Grafs  after  the  Corn  is 
carryed  off,  and  fo  come  to  a  Sw?rd. 

The  hard  Land  is  to  be  ITd  in 
height,  according  as  its  inclinable  to 
mojfture  or  drought.  New  broken, 
if  it  be  Town  with  Peafe  the  lirft 
year,  faves  one  ploughbg  and  a  good 
part  of  the  Herbage  the  Summer  be¬ 
fore  $  it  alfo  deftroysthe  Weeds, and 
better  prepares  the  Ground  for  any 
other  Grain. 

3-  As  for  poor  and  barren  Land, 
the  bell  and  fp  edieft  way  to  re¬ 
duce  it  to  Tillage,  if  it  has  lain 
long  Untitled,  and  has  a  Sward 
thereon,  cither  of  four  Gralsor  of  ’expos’d  to  the  continual  injuries..* 
Ruflm,  Weeds  or  fuch  like,  or  of  the  Weather,  coat  them  over  wit 
heathy  groSs  Fern  or  Broom,  ja  mixture  oi  Pitch  and  Tar,  sipc 
whereby  an  ill  juice  has  been  coa~  which  they  ftrew  Cockle  and  oth 
traced,  injurious  to  Vegct  tion,  is  [Shells,  beat  alnsoft  to  Powd  r,gjj 
to  Burn  beat  or  DcnOhire  i  ;  Bu  [mingled  With  Sea-land,  which  ii 
this  caution  is  to  be  obi  rvsd  by  jcruftates  aod  arms  it  after  a  woi 
the  Husbandman,  that  he  be  nodderlul  manner  aaainft  all  the  Ai 
too  eager  r©  Sow  it  ofren,  till  he  faults  of  Wind  and  Weather.  Upc 
heart  of  the  Land  be  drawm  out,  i  the  felling  of  Timber  before  th 
that  it  fhouk  lie  to  re  it  many  ye.rsjSap  is  perfc&Ly  at  red  (  accordia 
after,  to  gam  a  Sward  again,  nei-eo  Mr.  Evelyn  )  it  if  very  fubje? 
thcr  mu  ft  the  boil  made  of  the:  to  the  Worms  •  to  prevent  whic 
Straw  be  fpent  on  other  Land!, "  inconvenience,  the  to 'lowing  is 
which  piece  of  ill  Husbandry  is  fo  ]  mo  ft  approved  Remedy.  vt  Tak 
generally  ufed  that  it  brings  an  iff  44  common  yellow  Sulpb  r  or  Srin 
Name  00  this  pare  oi  Improve  ftont,  ^nd  put  it  -nto  a  Cucui 
mens;  ;  whereas  if  we  Lifd  the j «♦  bit'glaft, Upon  which  pour  io  muc 
Land,  and  la.d  it  for  P^fhire,  81-j*4  of  the  ilpOL-geft  Aqua  font  ,  1 
ter  two  Crops ;  it  would  yield  very  |  “  may  cover 
good  Grais,  or  ci;e  be  town  with 
new  Bay  or  Grafs. 


TILLER  or  TILLAB,  C  n  But. 


a 


ban  dry]  a  little  Tree  left  to  grow  till 
it  be  fe liable. 

T  I  L  L  S,  See  Lentils, 
i  I  L  T  H,  the  ts  ing, manuring, 
or  iraproveing  ot  .Land. 

TIMBER)  Wood  for  Building: 
When  Timber  cr  Boards  are  weii 
Scafon’d,  or  dry’d  in  the  Sun  or 
Air  ana  fixe  in  their  proper  Pla¬ 
ces,  the  wc  of  Linefeed  Oil  or  fuch 
like  fat  Matter  tends  much  to  rheir 
prcfervatioD  and  duration;  Three 
or  four  anoint. with  the  fa<d 


iC 

i 
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it  three  Lingers 
breadth  ceep  :  Diftdl  this  Con 
j“  pound  to  drynefs,  which  is  dor 
by  two  cr  three  Reification 
arm  let  the  Sulphur  remaining  < 
the  bottom  (being  of  a  blackif 
or  fad  *  red  Colour)  be  laid  0 
a  Marble,  or  put  into  a  Gla 
where  it  will  calfly  diilolve  it 
to  Oi>;  With  this  anoint  whi 
Timber  is  either  annoy'd  with  Worm. 
or  to  be  preferred  from  then 
’Tis  a  great  and  admirable  Seen 
for  tinging  the  Wood  of  an  agrci 
able  Colour  fo  as  to  be  wafh’a  01 
by  no  Arc,  and  fuch  a  Treferr. 
tire  oi  ail  forts  of  Timber  j  hi 
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of  many  other  thing?  alfo,  as  Ga¬ 
ble!,  Ropes,  Mafts  of  Ships,  FiftT 
ing-nets,  that  n  feeures  them 
from  putrefaflioo,  cither  in  Waters 
above  the  Earth,  in  the  Air,  Ice, 
Scow,  during  Summer  or  Winter, 

Green  Timber  is  very  apt  tc 
fplit  and  cleave  when  work’d  up 
into  Form  which  in  fine  Beddings 
is  a  great  Eye-fore  .*  For  the  do¬ 
ff  Eg  of  t>e he  Chaps  and  Clefts, 
this  Expedient  may  ferve  to  very 
pood  purpofe  p  Hr  ft  anoint  and  fup- 
ple  the  Wainfcot  with  the  Fat 
of.  powder’d  Beef  Broth,  foaking  it 
well  in ;  then  fill  up  the  Gaps 
with  a  Spunge  dipped  into  th 
f* me  Fat,  and  do  this  twice  over. 
Some  Carpenters  make  ufe  of  Greafe 
and  Saw<!uft  mixt  together;  **  but 
the  former  is  fo  good  a  Method 
ie  (fays  our  Author  )  that  I  have 
*£  feen  Wind-fh  ck  Timber  fo  cx 
“  quiinely  elofeef,  as  not  eobedif- 
cern’d  where  the  dcf.  8$  were; 
but  th  s  muff  be  perform’d  while 
the  Tbmber  h  Green.  For  ocher 
Particulars.  See  FetUng9  Pruning , 
S eafoning  &C.  of  Timber 

TIMBER,  of  Farrs  ,  i.  fe6 
■Fitches,  Genets,  Gravs,  Marterns 
Sables,  &c,  is  ^orty  Skins ;  o*  other 
Skins  fix  {core  to  the  Hundred 
To  TIMBE  R,  (  in  FJcomy  ) 
lo  neftle  or  make  a  Neft  ;  as  Buds 
of  prey  do 

^  TIMBER-MEASURE,  forty  three 
Foot  Solid  make  a  Tun  of  limber, 
and  fifty  Poor  a  Load. 

T  ]  N,  a  M*rai  that  comes  neat 
Silver  in  Colour;  but  differs  very 
much  in  the  figure  ot  its  Pores, 
as  alfo  in  its  Solidity  and  Weight. 
The  County  of  Cornwall  abound; 
in  fuch  Mines  ;  the  Stones  Tom 
which  this  Metal  is  work'd  being 
fonieuines  found  a  Fout  or  two 
below  the  Surface  of  the  Earth, 
but  mod  nfualiy  between  two  WTO’! 
er  Rocks  (which  are  commonly  of 
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an  Tron "Colour,  of  little  or  no  affi¬ 
nity  with  the  Tin  )  ia  a  Vein  or 
Lead,  as  the  Miners  call  if*  .from 
four  to  eighteen  Inches  broad,  or 
thereabouts ;  fometimes  the  Meta! 
is  rich  sad  Fat  ;  at  other  times 
Hungry  and  Starved ;  and  the  Pits 
are  Tony,  fifty,  and  fornetimei  fixty 
Fathom  deep,  or  more;  but  the 
Load  being  very  Rich  and  Good, 
above  that  is  ten  Fa- horn  from  the 
Grafs,  or  thereabouts,  and  a  ftrangc 
Cavity  below. 

,  Tin  for  the  mo  ft  part  is' incor¬ 
porated  with  the  Stone  and  found 
in  it.  The  Miners  break  every  in¬ 
dividual  S1  one,  and  it  there  be  any 
blacknefs  in  the  Stones,  they  are 
ftid  to  break  cut  well  (  in  their 
i  ernis j  and  this  black  Stuff  pro¬ 
duces  the  Tin  ;  Tho’  the  Metal 
be  made  chiefly  of  Stones;  yet 
lomecimes  ’tis  as  it  were  mixed 
with  a  fmaff  Gravelly  Earth,  fome. 
cimes  whi  e,  bit  for  the  molt  part 
Red;  and  from  this  Earth  Tis  eafi- 
iy  feparate'd,  by  bare  waffling,  but 
horn  the  Stone  not  wirheut  much 
ftamping.  This  Gravelly  Tin  they 
diflingmfli ,  from  that  which  is 
gathered  from  the  Stones,  calling 
it  Pryan-Tin ,  100  Loads  'whereof, 
(caret  equal  in  value  fifty  of  th# 
°  her  .*  Another  fort  they  call 
Muniick-Ore,  and  being  mixed  to¬ 
gether,  the  Munich  may  be  eafily 
known  by  its  Glittering,  yet  faff 
browoefg,  with  which  it  will  fooa 
colour  your  Fingers.  But  ti  there’s 
my  Muniick'  ktc  in  melting  die 
Tin%  h  does  it  much  prejudice,  ma- 
King  it  chicx  and  muddy  •  it  fee  ms 
to  be  a  kind  of  Suiphar  ;  Fire 
only  feparates  it  from  the  Tint 
and  cauies  it  so  iieam  oat  in 
Smoak. 

_  Betides  the  fore-menttyn’d  Stones 
'3c.  found  in  Tin* Mines  and  imho 
dy’d  with  the  Tin,  there  is  alfo  a 
Spar,  mixed  with  this  Metal,  as  is 
commonly  with  Lud  and  Copper; 
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it  appears  frequently'  of  a  fitsning\  again  ,  and  make  it  worth  their 


whitiih  Subftsnce,  and  occaiions  a 
white  Froth  upon  the  Water,  in 
waftsing  -  when  'fir ft  taken  one  of 
the  Earth  his  fofc  and  fattift,  but 
foots  after  grows  fomewhat  hard  v 
it  is  teldom  found  growing,  but  on 
iy  kicking  to  the  Metal  .*  The 
Mmtrs  c  l!  it  white*  Spar  ;  and 
feme  think  it  is  the  Mother  and 
non  r  flier  of  the  Metal,  The  be  ft 
Ore  ij  that  which  is  in  Sparks,  and 
nest  to  this,  that  which  has  bright 
Spar  in  it. 

As  for  the  working  cf  the  Ore, 
*tis  dim  in  this  manner  ;  the  Stones 
beaten  as  before,  are  brought  to  a 
Mil’#  called  the  Stamping*  Mi  l''9\vhkh 
goes  by  Water,  with  fuch  Stampers 
as  PapeirMills  have.  The  Scenes 
are  fo  difpoled,  as  by  degrees  ro 
be  wafted  into  a  Latten-Bux  with 
Holes,  into  which  the  Stampers 
fall,  oy  which  means  th  y  are  beat 
pretty  fmaH,  md  by  the  Water 
continually  palling  thro*  the  Bos, 
the  Ore  thro*  its  weight,  falls  dofe 
by  the  Mill,  and  the  Parts  not 
mcsall  ne9  which  the  Workmen 
call  C&ufeslty,  are  wafted  away  by 
the  Water  ;  Then  they  take  that 
which  falls  dofe  by  the  Mi!!,  and 
fo  difjpcfe  it  in  the  laid  Mill,  that 
the  Water  may  once  n  ore  drive 
it,  to  make  B  cert  r  reparation  cl 
the  Caufahy  Next  they  dry  it  m 
a  Furnace  ,oa  iiO&*PUics,  andGrmd 
it  very  she  in  a  CraUng~MiH,with 
Siones  common  on  the  H  iis  ol  that 
councryfaft^r  this,they  v,  aft  it  ..gam 


Labour. 

TIN-GLASS,  a  Mctallick  Matter, 
while,  Smooth  and  hkc  Tin  ;  but 
hard,  (harp,  brittle,  aod  difpofed 
into  Faced  or  ftining“fcales,  as  ic 
were  pieces  of  Glafs  ;  whence  it  has 
its  Name. 

TIN  WORKS,  and  Tin -Stones  : 
Thefc  lye  moftly  in  the  Dutchy  of 
Cormett,  o'  which  vaft  pr.  fit  is 
made  ;  where  if  the  Load  ( as  they 
call  iO  of  Tin  lye  right  down,  the 
Tinnsn  follow  it  fomciimes  to  the 
depth  of  forty  or  fifty  Fathom,  and 
the  deeper  they  fink.,  the  greater 
they  find  the  Load';  but  their  La¬ 
bour  is  fo  h  rd  and  tedious,  that 
they  cannot  walk  above  four  hours 
in  a  day  :  And  as  they  dig  th  ir 
Load  floap.wife  under  the  Ground 
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the  A  r  n  length  will  not  yield 
them  breathing,  till  they  link  a 
(halt,  that  is,  an  hole  Perpendicii- 
jar  duvvn  to  thdt  place  from  the 
top  or  surface  of  the  Ear  h,  and 
tho’  the  Light  be  juft  then  over 
their  Beaus,  yet  the  Fit  is  If  11  f o 
dark  that  they  are  fain  to  .Work 
rnoft  by  Caudle-Light.  In  car ir 
paftage  under  Ground  they  fome- 
cimes  meet  with  very  Joofe  Earth, 
and  Look  times  extieme  hard  Rock, 
whereof  now  and  then  a  good 
Workman  will  fcarce  be  'able  to 
n  w  above  a  Foot  in  2  Week.  Some- 
Tmcs  they  meet  with  great  creams 
ot  Water  and  finking  cLmpstthac 
for  the  prefeat  diiorder  thea». 
When  they  h,vc  carried  their 


iciore#  then  cny  it  a  little,  and  \  Work  la  tar,  as  to  b  ing  the  Tin- 


carry  it  sailed  ell  thus  (Lee  i  to 
the  Furnace,  termed  a  Blowwg-houjt 
and  there  Melt  and  Caii.  There 
IT  sms  on  the  Metal,  when  it  runs 
©ut  of  th®  Furnace,  a  Fcum  which 
they  call  Croft,  much  like  to  Slag, 
©r  Drofs  ot  Iron,which  being  melted 
down  with  fresh  Ore,  runs  into  Me 
tsl.  The  Caulaliy  they  throw  in 


Leaps  upon  Banks,  which  in  fix' 


Stone  ».  uioi  the  WprksabmcGrtniud 
they  break  it  Ui  pieces  w .th  tiara 
mers,  and  Stamp  it  in  a  Mill,  c 
miller  pieces  ;  but  in  cafe  it  M 
nioift  they  ary  d  by  the  Fire,  u 
an  Irou-Cradi®#  and  afterward 
grind  it  to  a  fine  Sand  ;  which  be 
mg  laid  ia  Water,  that  runs  eve 
it,  has  all  the  Earth  wafted  fron 
it,  and  then  ’tis  called  black  “lin 


or  f«y*n  Years  they  fetch  oyer]  which  is  carried  to  the  Blowing 

Hott 
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Houfc  where  ’tis  Melted  by  a  €har: 
eoal-Fire,  blown  by  a  great  pair 
of  Bellows,  moved  '  by  a  Water- 
Wheel,  and  than  ’tis  Cayned  ,*  bat 
the  foT  'firiy  is  more  worth  of  the 
two;  now  a  Foot  of  BlicbTw,  is 
in  Megfure  two  Gallon?,  but  the 
Weight  of  it  is  uncertain,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  goodnefs  thereof  • 
A  Foot  of  good  Mw-fiat  which 
is  hell  the  bell,  will  weigh  about 
eigh  'founds  w  ight ;  a  Foot  of  the 
M  nr.  fitly  which  is  meaner,  fifty  two 
Pounds,  and  of  the  word  fifty  pounds; 
and  two  Pounds  of  good  black  Tiw, 
bein  ',  melted,  will  yield  one  pound 
of  White  Tin. 

.  TIM  -  WORM,  is  s  fffl.sH  Red 
Worm,  round  <nd  full  of  L^gs,mueh 
I  ke  a  &og~hufejN hich  will  be  Creep¬ 
ing  in  Summer  among  the  Gr.ds, 
and  p  ifons  the  Bead  that  Eats 
thereof,  taufing  him  fuddenly  w 
Swell,  fo  that  if  a  proper  Re  me 
dy  b  not  apply’d  fce’il  dye  in  Twen¬ 
ty  four  hours.  The  Cure  is  u 
Teke  a  quantity  of  Stale,  and  ha¬ 
ving  m  «•<...! •  d  it  well  with  lorns 
•Sait  *  g  ve  it  as  a  Drench  ;  fooa 
afc.r  Chafe  him  till  he  S  ower,  and 
ht  will  recover  2.  Some  cake  a 
good  handful  of  Herb  ftghert, which 
being  chape  (mail,  bruiled  wellj  and 
mixt  wi.h  Ak  or  Bear,  they  g  ve 
it  the  b  aft.  y.  Others  take  the 
Earth  of  Ant- frills,  and  mix  the 
lame  w  th  Vinci#,  lor  that  pur- 
pc  f". 

To  TIRE,  to  drefs,  to  weary, 
to  be  or  gr.>w  wesry. 

X  I  R  I  N  G  of  a  Horfe.  If  this 
befai-s  bin  in  journeying  or  aoy 
Hduciog-Mi'ch,  or  the  like,  the 
belt  help  for  him,  h  to  give  him 
warm  VV  iae  to  DrLk,  and  to  let 
him  Blood  in  the  Mouth  ;  to  buffer 
him  to  lick  up  and  to  fwaliow  the 
farpe ;  then  if  you  come  where 
any  N  *ctlc>  are.  rub  his  Mouth  and 
Sheath  well  therewith  ;  afterwards, 
gently  ride  him  to  the  rdiing-placq 
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there  fet  him  up  very  warm,  "and 
before  you  go  to  B  -<i,give  him  fix 
Spoonfuls  of  Aqua  vh<x,  with  as 
tnneh  Provender  as  he  will  eat  ; 
next  Morning  rub  his  Legs  with 
Sbeep-fsot  OiI9  and  it  will  bring 
frefh  agiXty  to  his  Limbs.  Other* 
let  their  Horfe  blood  ia  the  Neck- 
Vein  ;  the  next  Day  gbe  him  a 
Glyfter,  with  aa  Ounce  and  a  half 
of  %d  PolysbnfluWj  and  the  Day 
after  make  him  drink  s  Pound  and 
a  half  of  Olive  -  Oil,  keeping  him 
bridled  two  hours  before,  and  as 
long  after. 

TIRING  (in  Falconry)  is  a  giv¬ 
ing  the  Hawk  a  Leg  or  Pinntofl 
of  g  Pall  £  fo  p’oek  at, 

TI  T-LA.RH,  A  Bird  much  fan,, 
erd  f.»p  hit  Whisking,  Furring  and 
I  Chewing,  Singing  mo  ft  like  the 
Can  at y- Bird  of.  any  Bird  whatever, 
bat  hss  is  very  (hart  in  his  Soag, 
and  has  no  Variety.  Tie’s  a  Com. 
pan ioo  of  the  Nightingale,  appear* 
ing  at  that  time  of  the  Year  the 
later  does,  winch  is  the  beginning 
of  April,  30 1  leaves  us  the  Third 
or  Fourth  of  S epttmkri  be  is  10 
be  fed  after  the  lame  manner  is 
the  Nightingale  when  firft  taken  : 
Tnerc  is  no  ta  dng  of  the  old  ones 
I  but  by  a  Net,  fuch  is  yo  1  cicch 
all  other  Birds  with  .*  At  drift  he 
mu  ft  be  crammed;  tor  he  will  not 
feed  himiclf  ,  b.  caufc  he  always 
feeds  upon  five  Mem  in  the  Fields 
i  as  not  being  a;qu  mated  w  rh  the 
|  Meat  that  we  offer  him  •  bat  when 
he  comes  to  feed  of  himiclf  hell 
eat  IVaof  Larks  Mear,  or  almoft 
any  other.  He  is  much  of  the 
j  Nature  of  the  Nightingale  9  for  he 
.grows  exceeding  Fat,  ye'r  will  nor 
tali  as  the  JSligb'ingAi  docs,  but 
eais  his  Meat  tno;  ue  be  never  10 
:  The  Hen  makes  her  Neit 
abca:  the  latter  end  of  April ,  and 
lm  young  by  the  middle  of  May ; 
always  breeding  ia  the  ground  by 
a  Pond-iide,  or  Ditch-lide,  or  in  4 
Garden  in  high  Grafs,  j  tiic  makes 

her 
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her  Nfft  of  dead  Grafs,  and  a  few 
froal.l  Roots;  commonly  Jays  fix 
Efcg.  or  five  at  the  !eaR  >  and  feeds 
her  Young  with  Caterptllers  and 
Flies  :  Thefe  Birds  arc  very  ea- 
fily  brought  up,  being  hardy  and 
mi  fohjeft  to  Colds  and  Cramps 
as  other  Birds  are,  but  live  long  if 
preserved  with  Care. 

TOADFLAX  and  WILD-FLAX.; 
(in  Lfctin  Lin  art  a )  the  latter  of 
thefe  Plants  is  of  two  forts,  i. 
Wild  Fhx  with  a  white  Flower, 
broader- Leaved  than  the  common 
FUx,  with  many  white  Flowers  at 
top,  Bird  with  purple,  whole  R  -or 
will  abide  many  Years  ;  and  iho’i 
the  Branches  die  in  the  Winter 
new  will  come  up  in  the  Spring, 
2.  L hat  with  a  yellow  Flower  , 
theStalks  of  which  are  reddift^Flow- 
ers  yellow,  Seeds  blackg  hut  not 
flftsnrrg^  and  Roots  durable.  Anu 
for  the*>ther,  Stis  diftinguhhed,  i. 
Into  Toai’Fl  x,that  is  nanow  Leav 
cd,  greenifh,  and  fmpt  about  th. 
Edges  wi:h  {piked  Flowers,  heel* 
kfs  be  bird,  or  a  ladder  Purple, 
or  pile  Violet,  with  a  yellow  fpot 
in  the  gaping  place  of  the  FL,w 
cf  :  The  Seed  is  fmail,  flat  and 
grtenifi?,  and  die  Root  diesasfotn 
as  the  Seed  is  ripe,  2,  The  fweet- 
Rented  purple  with  Leaves  lying  on 
the  Ground,  and  a  fla  k  plentifully 
f unfilled  with  fweet  fin  tiling  Flow¬ 
ers  of  a  lighter  purple  j  the  Seeos 
are  reddrfh*  and  the  Root  perifhes 
g.  Toad  flax  of  Valent ie ,  bigaej 
Milked  than  the  former,  with  Leaves 
1  i k«  fm a  11  Ce  n t  o i  y  ,  and  y  e  il .  w 
Flbwetcd.  4,  Broom  Talk- Flax  , 
bufh-ieaved,  and  r.fing  up  with 
an  upright  ftalk,  green-leaved,  with 
Rcdoifii  Flower*  at  the  joints,  and 
fm  all  blackifh  Seeds. 

The  time  of  their  flowering  is 
in  July  and  Augujiy  and  the  Seed 
is  npc.  ioon  artcr  ••  Smell  whole 
Roots  abide  the  Winter*  ,  are  fit 
to  be  fee  together,  the  reft  to  be 
towed  with  Seedlings,  in  feme  place 
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open  fo  the  Sun  :  They  come  up 
dry  and  require  but  final]  atten¬ 
dance. 

TOBACCO,  a  well  known 
Plant,  fo  cil^d  from  Tobago  one 
or  th*  Ctrl £&e.-.Tflands  in  America^ 
from  whence  it  was  firft  brought 
into  England  by  Sr.  Francis  Drake's 
Mariners  .•  The  Smoak  of  it  ta¬ 
ken  in  Pipes  is  now  every  where 
in  much  requeft,  as  being  cfFe- 
«Rual  to  flop  Rh  ums,to  difyofe  for 
Reft,  to  take  off  Wearmefs,  8c. 

T  OD  ef  Wooll ,  the  quantity 
of  2S  Pounds  or  2  Stone. 

TOE  BEFORE  and  QUARTER 
BEHIND,  (among  Farritrs)  2  Rule 
to  be  ©bierved  in  the  Shooing  of 
Horfecg  or  as  *tis  commonly  laid 
Before  behind ,  Behind  before,,  By 
Tse  before  is  meant,  that  you  may 
give  the  Nads  a  good  hold  upon 
the  Tees  of  the  Fore  feet  ;  bc- 
caufe  there  the  Horn  is  very  chick, 
which  it  is  riot  ifl  the  Quarters  of 
the  Fore-feet;  (or  there  the  Horo 
s  thin,  and  you  would  hazard  the 
pricking  your  Hoife  See  Quarter- 
behind  tod  Opening  a  Fdorje  j  hkeis. 

T  OFT,  a  Grove  of  Trees. 

f  GILES,  Snares  or  Nets 
*et  by  Huntfmen  for  the  catching 
of  wild  Beafts. 

1  OIS  E,  a  Meafure  containing 
fix  Foot  in  length  •  a  Fathom. 

T  O  L  L,  is  either  1.  a  liberty 
to  buy  and  fell  within  tire  bounds 
of  a  Manour  ;  or  2.  &  Tribute  or 
Gatfom  paid  for  Paffage,  igc. 

X  O  L  L-C  Q  R  N,  Corn  taken 
for  Toil  or  Grinding  in  a  Mill. 

T  O  L  L-T  URN,  a  Toil  paid  at 
the  return  of  Cattel  Rom  Fairs  or 
Markets  ,  though  they  were  cot; 
Soiu. 

TONGUE,  cf  a  Bcrfe  (hon'd 
be  final),  otherwife  it  will  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  keep  the  Bin  from  prd- 
hng  it,  which  caufing  the  Tongue 
to  extend  over  his  Barrs  and  co¬ 
ver  them,  will  render  his  feeling 
of  the  preffurc  of  the  Bin  dull, 

by 
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jy  hiad’ring  its  operation  and  efFefl 
apon  the  Barrs. 

TONG  U  E-HU  R  T,  befalls  a 
Horfe  by  Accident,  or  with  a  Bit, 
HUler,  or  the  like  ;  To  Cure  it, 
’qme  boil  in  Water  Leaves  of  Wood- 
b Ind,  Prhmcfe,  Blackberry,  and 
$ra(s9  with  fome  Honey,  addi:  g  a 
little  Allum  ,  and  two  or  three 
times  a  Diy  watfh  the  Sore  with 
a  Clout  tied  upon  a  Stick,  dip;;  in 
this  Liquor  .being  lake-warm  .*  Or 
rake  Mel  rofatum  and  anoint  there¬ 
with  ;  but  whenever  you  drefs  et¬ 
ches'  Tongue  or  Month,  be  fure  to 
tie  the  Horfe  up  to  the  Rack  for 
an  Hour  after  it.  Others  take 
red  Honey ,  the  Marrow  of  pow. 
derM  Pork ,  Quick-Lime  and  Pepper, 
made  into  fine  powder,  of  each  a 
like  quantity  boded  together  till 
they  come  to  an  Ointment  »  sad 
rub  the  Part  with  it  twice  a  Day. 
— -  For  a  particular  Receipt  Take 
half  an  Ounce  of  Arman,  and  put 
it  into  the  Fire  till  it  become  red  - 
hot ;  then  take  it  cut  and  beat  it 
into  a  very  fine  Powder  .*  After¬ 
wards  take  a  Saacer  full  of  Fve 
Honey  9  with  a  pii,C  of  White-mine, 
mix  and  fteep  thefe  With  the  Pow¬ 
der,  and  let  all  boil  over  the  Fire, 
keeping  it  fUrring  ;  then  taking 
it  off  to  cool  ,  wafb  the  Tongue 
Mem i mg  and  Evening  till  it  be 
whole. 

TONNAGE  See  Tannage, 

TORMENUL  or  Engtijb  SET- 
FOIL,  an  Herb  of  a  binding  and 
drying  Quality,  good  againft  gri¬ 
ping  of  the  Guts,  the  Plague  and 
other  malignant  Difcafes. 

I  0  W  £  R  I  N  G  Leg  fought ,  a 
Difeaie  m  Cartel.  proceeding  from, 
poverty  and  ieanneis  of  Fldh  ,*  the 
digns  of  which  are,  that  they  look 
froze nly  on  their  iu-es,  their  Hides 
flick  fa  ft  to  their  Back.. ,  and  their 
(Eyes  link  in  their  Heads  -  they  do 
not  chew  the  Cud,  but  be  by  them- 
f elves,  and  hav^.  no  regard  tor  th  ir 
fellows  ,*  In  order  to  Cure  'this 
Malady,  c*ke  Rue,  Hyj]opt  Sage, 
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F saver  few,  Southern-wood,  %g(em<try9 
>f  each  an  handful  9  chop  ehefe 
fmall,  and  put  them  into  a  quirt 
of  ftrong  Ale  or  Beer*  ftir  all  to® 
gether,  and  then  ftrain  the  Herbs 
a5?  much  as  is  poflible  from  the 
Ah  |  Afterwards  **  Take  long 
£  Pepper ,  Fenugreek  Turmenck  a$*di 
**  Anis^jeed,  all  made  into  Powder, 
£{  with  two  penny-worth  of  S  allot  * 
S:  Oil :  Mix  thefe  Ingredients  with 
the  Juice  of  your  Herbs  and  Ale, 
and  give  the  Drench  milk-warm  to 
the  Bead:.  If  he  be  weak  and  fir 
fpent,  you  mu  ft  cut  him  in  the 
Dew-lap,  putting  in  fome  Bear's  foot 
or  Speir-grfs,  with  Salt  aad  Bui* 
m9  whereupon  he  will .  mend  forth¬ 
with. 

T  O  W  RU  S,  (  among  Hunters  ) 
a  Roc-buck  eager  for  copulation  is 
faid  to  go  to  his  1'ovorus . 

To  TOWZorTOZE  IVoqU% 
is  to  card  or  drefs  it. 

TRACE  of  a  Hire,  is  her 
Footing  in  the  Snow,  diftinUt  from 
her  other  Tread  logs,  call’d  Doubling, 
String ,  aad  Pricking  5  which  See 
(eve  rally. 

TRACES,  are  alfb  the  Tracts  of 
ravenous  Beafts,  as  Wolves,  wild 
Beirs.C5V.aIfo  the  Harnefs  of  Draught 
Horfes  , 

TRACK,  a  Foot-Rep  or  Foot"* 
print,  the  Rut  of  a  Coach- Wheel, 
the  mark  of  any  thing, 

TRAC  T,  extent  of  Ground 
or  of  a  County  ,*  a  fpacs  of  Time,' 
a  fmall  Trestife  or  Difcourfer  Among 
Huntfmw9 the  footing  of  a  wildBoar 
T  R  AIN,  the  attendance  of  a 
great  Perfon,  the  Trail  of  a  Gown 
>r  Robe  of  State.  In  FaIcowj,  the 
Tail  of  a  Hawk. 

T  R  A  M  E  L,  ao  luftrument  to 
make  ao  Horfe  Amble  5  which  is 
hus  form’d.  1.  The  lide-Ropes  are 
:o  be  mads  of  the  beft,  fiueft  and 
iroogeft.  Pack-thread,  fuch  as  the 
Turkey  Thread,  sBi  twilled  by  the 
Rope-maker  into  a  dilicate  ftroog 
Surd,  yet  at  the  utmoft,  net  above 
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the  bignefs  of  a  fmali  Jack -Line, 
with  a  Noofe  or  Loo?  at  each  end, 
as  ftrong  si  pofiibly  can  be  made? 


v£  and  Heir  hinder;  Leg;  f  hen 
put  to  them  the  Side-rope,  and  fee 
that  he  Hand  af  that  juft  prdpor- 


neither  fhonld  they  be  twined  too  cion  which  Nature  her  fe’f  has  for 


hard*  but  gentle  snd  with  an  yield- 


m*d  him  in,  without  either  ft  rain¬ 


ing  quarry,  which  wid  bring  on  png  or  enlarging  his  Members?  and 
the  Motion  more  e  fily,  and  keep!  in  that  even  aad  juft  length,  ft  ay 
the  Tram*  l  from  breaking  .*  Now  the  Sirfc-rop*.  by  the  On  all  Tape 


thefe  fide -Ropes  truift  be  thirty  fix 
Indies  in  length,  for  a  Horle  of 
so  ordinary  Stature,  and  longer 
or  (hotter  according  to  hi1.  Size, 
and  fo  equal  one  with  another, 
that  oo  difference  may  he  fpied. 
2a  The  Hofe,  which  mu  ft  be  placed 
in  the  fmall  of  the  fore-Leg,  and 
the  (mall  of  the  hinder  Leg  above 
the  Pa ftern- joint ;  they  are  to  be 
made  of  fine  Girth- web,  which  is 
foft  and  pliant,  and  joyned  with 
double  Cotton  .*  Over  the  Girth 


tafteo’d  up  to  the  Saddle*  then 
with  your  hand  on  the  Bridle, 
(heightening  his  Head,  put  him 
gently  forward,  and  (  if  there  be 
occasion  )  have  the  help  of  a  by- 
fiander  to  put  him  forward  alibi 
and  fo  force  him  to  amble  .up  and 
down  the  Rbad,  wi-h  all  the  gra« 
tlenefs  that  mty  be,  fafering  him 
to  take  his  own  time,  that  there¬ 
by  he  m  y  come  to  the  underfUnd- 
ing  of  his  Reft raint,  and  vour  Will 
for  the  perf  m  nance  of  the  m  t  o  t  - 


web  mnft  be  faften’d  ftrong  fabfe  jand  tho*  he  fnapptr  or  ftumble,  or 


of  white  Neats-Leather*  well  tal 
lowed,  fuited  to  an  even  lengths 
and  ftamped  with  holes  of  equal 
diftance,  which  may  pais  through 
the  Noofes  of  the  Side-Ropes,  and 


perhaps  nil  now  and  the”,  yet  It 
matters  not ;  do  you  only  ft  ay  his 
Head,  give  him  leave  to  rif,  ana 
put  him  forward  again  with  a!l 
gentlenefs,  till  finding  his  own  fault 


be  made  longer  or  (hortcrac  pica- land  underftunding  the  motion,  hi 


fure,  with  very  ftrong  Buckles. 
The  Laid  Hofe  are  alfo  to  be  made 
fait  about  the  Horfe’s  Legs  with 
fmall  Buckles  •  now  thefe  Hofe  of 
Girth  ftiouid  be  four  Inches  in  length 
sod  the  long  Tubbs  with  the  large 
Buckles,  ten  Inches*  3’  The  Side¬ 
band  which  is  of  00  other  ufc  but 
to  bear  up  the  Side-ropes,  fhould, 
if  you  Tramel  all  four  Legs,  be 
made  of  fine  Girth-web,  and  lined 
with  C  tton  ;  but  if  you  1'ramH 
but  one  fide,  then  an  ordinary  Tap® 
will  frrve,  being  fure  that  it  car¬ 
ries  the  Side.ropes  in  an  eves  lin  , 
without  cither  rifiog  or  falling  ; 
for  if  it  rfe  it  (hortens  the  She* 
rope,  and  if  is  falls,  it  runs  a  risk 
of  Incangling. 

Ia  order  to  ufe  the  Tramel,  when 
you  haVe  brought  the  Houle  into 
an  even  finooth  Path,  having  the 
Hofe  made  fall  about  his  Legs,im 


will  become  perfeft,  and  amble  it 
your  hand  to  your  fatisfa&ion.  F,  s 
the  doing  thereof,  with  more  caf< 
and  lefs  amazemeac  to  the  Horle 
it  is  not  arm  ft  in  his  firft  Tramel 
ling,  that  you  give  the  Side-rope 
more  length  than  ordinary  *  bot! 
that  the  twitches  may  be  lefs  lud> 
den,  arid  the  motion  coming  raor 
gently,  the  Hotfe  miy  >f  oner  ap 
prebend  it  :  But  n  foon  as  h 
comes  to  any  perfe&nefs,  put  th 
Sidt -ropes  inftan  iy  to  their  tra 


length  ?  for  an  loch  two  long  is 


Foot  too  (low  in  the  pace,  an 
an  loch  too  fhort  canfes  rolling 
a  twitching  up  of  the  Legs,  an 
indeed  a  kind  of  Downright  Hal 
ing. 

When  the  Horfe  will  amble  tbi 
in  your  band  perfectly,  with  tl 
\  ramei  on  occ  fide,  you  may  the 
change  it  to  the  other  fid®,  at 


tie  the  long  Tabs  of  the  near  Fore*  Wake  him  amble  in  your  hand 

(  be  lor 
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before  ;  and  thus  you  are  to  do, 
:hanging  from  one  fid®  to  another* 
till  with  this  half  Tramel,  he  will 
run  and  arable  in  your  hand,  wirh- 
cw»  fnapperiag  or  Rumbling,  both 
readily  and  (wifely  ;  This  beifeg 
attained  to,  which  cmnot  be  abo,re 
two  or  three  hours  Labour, if  there 
be  a$y  trafrablenefs,  you  may  put 
on  the  whole  Tramel,  with  the 
broad  flat-  Sack-band,  T camelling 
both  tides  equTIy,  sad  fo  run  him 
in  the  hind,  at  the  utmoft  length 
of  the  Bridle,  ajong  the  Road  fe- 
veral  times,  then  paufe,cherifh  and 
to  it  again  ;  thus  ply  him  till 
you  have  brought  him  to  amble 
fwifely,  truly  and  readily,  when 
where  and  how  you  pleafe  ;  then 
put  him  upon  uneven  and  uncer¬ 
tain  ways,  as  up;hill  and  down-hil] 
where  there  are  Clots  sod  Rough¬ 
ness,  and  where  there  is  hollow* 
eefs  and  falfe  Treading. 

When  he  is  perfe®  ia  your  hand 
upon  all  thefe  motions,  you  may 
fet  a  Boy  or  Groom  upon  his  Back 
making  the  Horfe  amble  under  him, 
while  you  bay  his  Head  to  prevent 
danger,  or  to  fee  how  he  fir  ikes  : 

After  that1  mount  your  fell,  and 
with  ad  gentiedefs,  encreafe  his 
pace  more  and  more,  till  he 
come  psrfe&  j  and  as  you  did  be¬ 
fore  with  your  hand,  fo  do  now 
oo  his  Back,  firfk  with  the  half 
Tramel,  .then  with  the  whole, chan g-r 
ing  the  Tramel  often  from  one  fide] 
to  the  other , and  alfo  a lter<3 rounds; 
which  fh  -uld  be  done  tw  -  or  three 
times  a  Day  :  As  toon  as  the  Horfe 
h  brought  to  perfect  on,  you  may 
take  away  the  Tramel  and  exercise 
him  without  if;  but  ice  it  be  done 
upon  the  High-way,  and  not  in  a 
private  fmootn  Road  which  affords 
but  a  deceidui  Pace,  and  will  be 
left  upon  every  final!  Wearinefs  : 
Pace  him  therefore  on  the  High¬ 
way,  three,  four,  or  five  Miles  in 
a  Mornings  and  in  cafe  you  find 
him  through  Wearine  s,  Ignorance, 
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or  Peevifhncfs.  inclined  to  forfake 
his  Gate;  ever  carrying  the-  half 
Tramel  in  your  Pocket,  alight  an  I 
put  it  on  ;  continue  to  exercife  him, 
giving  him  eare  now  and  then  *3*^1 
at  laft  bring  him  home  in  his  true 
Pace. 

1RAMEL  or  T  R  A  M  MEL 
is  taken  in  many  Places  for  an  I- 
ron  moveable  loftrument  in  Chim¬ 
neys  to  hang  Pots  over  the  Fire. 

T  R  A  M  E  L-N  E  T,  a  long  Net 
to  take  great  and  fnjall  Fowl  with 
by  Night,  in  Champion* CooDtries* 
much  like  the  Net  ufed  for  the 
Low-Bell,  both  in  fiiape,  bigoefs, 
and  Mafhes :  It  is  to  be  fpread  oa 
the  Ground,  fo  as  the  nether  or 
farther  end  of  it.  Plumbed  with 
fmall  Plummets  of  Lead,  may  lye 
loofe  thereon,  then  bearing  up  the 
other  Part  by  the  fttength  of  Men 
at  the  foremoft  ends,  only  trail  it 
along  the  Ground,  not  fuffering 
that  end  which  is  born  up  to  come 
near  the  Ground,  by  at  leaf!  a 
yard;  that  done,  at  each  fide  of  ths 
Net  mad  he  carried  great  bisztag 
Lights  of  Fire,  by  which  Men  fkould 
go  to  rails  the  Birds,  and  as  they 
rife  under  the  Net,  fo  take  them; 
after  which  maimer  you  may  pafs 
Wer  the  whole  Corn-field,  or  other 
Champion  -  ground.  See  Low.BeM 
and  Hktid’Ndt. 

TRANSPLANTING  FonfcTms* 
We  (bo uld  prefer  ve  the  Roots,  and 
elpecally  the  Earth  chat  cleaves  to 
the  fmalkit  Fibres,  and  not  Oiake 
it  off  or  cut  them  fhorter,  as  moffc 
Gardners  do;  for  thefe  tender  hairs 
are  the  Mouths  which  fuck  Nou- 
riOiment  and  transfufe  it  into  the 
Tree.  The  Pits  and  FolFes  into 
which  you  Tranfplant  fhould  be  left 
open  fometimes  so  Rain,  Froft  and 
Sun,to  dilfoivc  the  Compared  Sale 
render  the  Earth  Friable  and  qua¬ 
lify  it  for  nouiifhing  the  Tree. 
,  I  his  may  ba  done  in  fome  degree 
by  burning  Straw  in  the  new  Pks? 
and  drenching  die  Mould  with  Wa, 

tec 
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ter  in  over  dry  Seafoas,  and  by  cn* 
rich  ins?  barren  Ground  with  proper 
Manure.  Pliny  was  of  opinion  that 
no  Tree  fhould  be  remov’d  under 
two  years  old  or  above  three,  Cato 
would  hive  none  Traufplatlted  lei's 
than  five  fingers  in.  Diameter  ,  bur 
we  are  not  to  ftay  So  long  for 
thofe  we  raife  of  Seedlings,  (  See 
Seminary,)  Tranfplant  thofe  you 
find  agree  leaft  with  the  place*  or 
elfe  Copfc  the  Starvelings  in  the 
places  where  they  are  new!) 
Sown. 

The  diflaoces  of  Tranfplanted 
Trees  muff  be  proportioned  to  the 
breadth  and  length  of  the  Walks 
and  Avenues,  and  fuch  as  are  a  it¬ 
er  to  fpread  than  mount,  as  the 
O&k,  Beach,  Walnut ,  &c.  are  to  be 
difpos’d  at  Wider  Intervals.  The 
quality  of  the  Soil  h  alfo  to  be  re 
garded.  Trees  that  affeft  cold  gad 
inoift  Grounds,  if  planted  ia  hot 
and  dry  places  mul  be  fee  in  a 
elofer  order,  but  Trees  that  love 
dry  Grounds  at  a  ftreatcr  diitance; 
the  Situation  fliould  alfo  be  confi- 
der’d,  and  whether  they  are  expos’d 
to  impetuous  Winds. 

For  the  prefervation  and  fUbi. 
lity  oi  Transplanted  Trees,  againff 
Winds  sod  Cattel ;  thofe  planted 
in  Copfc*  and  large  Woods  are 
fnffici.cn t!y  defended  by  their  Mounds 
and  dole  order  5  but  when  ex¬ 
pos’d  in  fingle  rows,  impale  them 
with  three  good  quarter-flakes  of 
compleat  length,  fee  Triangular, 
and  fatten'd  to  one  another  by 
Ihort  pieces  above,  and  beneath,  in 
which  a  few  Brambles  being  (tuck 
lecure  them,  without  ;hat  fretting 
to  which  Trees  are  liable  that  are 
only  llEgk-fUk’d  and  bsfh’d.  Where 
Cattel  don’t  come,  a  good  psece 
of  Rope  tied  about  the  Neck  of 
the  Trees  upon  a  Wifp  of  Straw 
picferves  than  from  galling,  aad 
the  other  end  tightly  Itraioea  to  a 
Hook  or  Peg  in  the  Ground,  tuffi- 
deotly  feewre*  the  Trees  againff 
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VVeftern  blafls,  for  the  Winds  of 
other  Quarters  feldom  trouble  them. 
If  chefe  Cords  be  well  pitched  they 
will  lafl  many  Years  See  Evelyn  of 
Fcrpfl-  ‘Trees 

“To  Tranfplint  old  Trees  was 
effeem’d  fo  difficult,  that  Veterem 
Aborem  tranfplant,tre3  was  Pro ver*> 
btally  applied  to  denote  any  diffi¬ 
cult  Enterprise,  yet  Count  Maurice, 
Govern  our  of  Brafii  for  the  Hollan¬ 
ders,  traafplanted  a  Grove  Six 
Hunired  Coco-Treee  of  Eighty  years 
growth,  aad  Fifty  f5ot  high,  to  the 
neared  Bough,  to  his  Paradife  of 
Friburg ,  having  wafted  them  tour 
long  Miles  upon  Floats  and  Eor 
gines.  Monfipur  de  Fiat ,  a  Marflul 
uf  France  did  the  like  with  loins 
HugtOaks  tt  Fiat  ^nd  a  great  Perfo.i 
ia  Vevonjhire  trsnfplanted  Oaks 
as  big  as  twelve  Oxen  could  draw, 
to  fupply  a  defect  ia  an  Avenue 
to  his  Houfe;  The  Lord  F hoar¬ 
ding  remov’d  large  Oak  thus,  He 
chafe  a  Free  as  big  as  a  Mid’s 
Thigh,  and  cat  through  all  the 
Collateral  Roots,  till  with  a  com¬ 
petent  ftrength  the  Tree  could  be 
forced  down  upon  one  fide,  ia  as 
to  come  with  the  Ax  at  the  Tap. 
root ;  which  being  cut  off,  he  re* 
drefsfd  the  Tree,  and  let  it  ft  and 
covered  about  with  the  Mould 
ioofen’d  from  it  till  next  year,  or 
longer,  aad  took  it  up  at  a  lit 
Seaton,  whea  it  had  drawn  new 
tender  Roots,  apt  to  take,  sad 
fufficient  for  the  Free.  Pliny  men* 
tioas  it  n  Cam  man  to  re-sttabliih 
huge  Trees  blown  down,  and  haV' 
ing  pare  of  their  Roots  torn  off 
To  facilitate  the  ressoval  of  fuel: 
Trees,  or  rare  Plants,  lor  adorning 
a  particular  places  a  little  before 
the  hard  frails  trcach  about  th< 
Free,  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  th( 
Stem  as  you  judge  fuffident  lor  tin 
Root ,  dig  fo  deep  is  aim  off 
undermine  it,place  Blocks  and  v^uar 
ters  of  Wood  to  fuitaia  the  Earth 
and  caff  in  as  much  Water  as  ma] 
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fill 'be  f:r«nc\  or  fufficietitly  wet  If, 
ualefs  die  ground  were  very  moift 
before  *  Th  is  let  It  Hand  c  II  foaie 
bird  Froft  bind  it  firmly  to  the 
Root,  and  then  convey  it  to  its 
new  fta?i  on,  which  may  be  pre¬ 
fer  vM  from  Freezing  by  laying 
ftore  of  warm  Litter  in  it  ;  and 
fo  clore  the  Mould  the  better  to 
the  ftcgglin^  Fibres*  placing  whit 
yon  take  out  about  it  *  Sit  in 
cafe  the  M  mid  about  it  bn  fo  weigh¬ 
ty  ai  no:  to  be  remov'd  by  an 
ordinary  force,  it  smy  be  rais’d 
with  a  Crane  or  Pulley,  hanging 
between  a  Ti.  ingle  of  three  ftrong 
and  tail  Limbs  united  at  the  top, 
where  the  Pulley  is  fad  n’d  ,  4$, 

the  Cables  arc  to  be  under  the 
Quarters  which  hear  the  Earth  a- 
bout  the  Roots  3  by  this  means  you 
may  weigh  up  and  place  the  whole 
weighty  Clod  upon  a  Trundle  to 
be  convey’d  where  you  plcafe,  let¬ 
ting  it  down  perpendicularly  into 
the  place  by  the  help  of  the  aforc- 
faid  Engine.  According  to  this  Me¬ 
thod  you  may  transplant  Trees  of 
a  wonderful  Stature  without  the 
lealt  diforder,  a  ad  miny  times 
w  thout  topping,  which  is  or  impor¬ 
tance,  where  it  is  praeiisM  to  fupply  a 

TRANSPL  ANTING  *  SEED¬ 
LINGS  :  X rs  O&jbcr  after  one 

Summer  s  growth  in  the  Seed-plotsJ  firft  Removal,  and  they  need  not 
pou  mu  ft  puli  up  1'ikh  of  your  |  be  removed  du  they  are  grown 
7rdh  Jpple3  or  Pew-Seedlings  ,  as  j  high  enough  to  ft  and  in  the  Fields: 

j  \  b  £  S*HI  v~r  *4  fl'  V- i/'fc  ,  -  f  fl  W  flV  X>  "I  Li  1  t  Ti  \/»/  ir*  a*  r*  4-  X-.  .  .  et  .  f ...  .  B  *  •  r> 
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and  of  the  Tap  or  Hcart-roo%  that 
ic  may  not  pafs  diretliy  down* 
wards,  left  \i  run  farther  than  the 
good  Soil,  but  may  be  more  apt 
to  ! pread  its  Roots  in  breadth* 
ihe  Soil  fliould  be  of  good  fer¬ 
ule  dry  Earth,  not  over-rich,  and 
every  bed  that  is  made  for  fee® 
ting  rhefe  Plants  in,  is  to  be  a* 
bout  two  Poor  broad  ,  and  room 
enough  left  between  them  for  walk*? 
mg  and  working:  Set  two  rows 
a  Foot  or  more  diftant,  from  each 
other  on  every  bed,  by  drawing  3 
line,  aud  pricking  holes  a  full  Foot 
a  funder  ;  let  the  holes  be  fo  deep 
,;:niri  it  the  Roots  be  not  very 
hmg  2  you  may  fee  your  Plants 
deeper  in  the  ground  ac  tea  ft  two 


gers-breadth,  than  they  gre< 
the  Seed-plot.  CloJfe'tht  Mould  a- 
bout  them,  and  if  a  dry  time,  Wa- 
ter  them  the  fame  day  ;  old  Fearn 
ls  beft  to  cover  the  Beds  withal 
ehfter  Summer  or  Winter,  and  as 
the  old  rots  put  ntw  in  the  room 
thereof ;  If  any  of  ths  vkm 

itiooc  upright*  top  them  early  in 
the  year,  which  will  mike  them 
grow  bigger-bodied  5  and  become 
iboncr  ready  for  grafting. 

if  there  is  &  defigo  to  ratfe  any 
stocks,  to  be  fee  o Lit  in  Fields 
bsmre  they  are  grafted,  there  te 
no  neccffity  to  lop  the m  upon  their 


fo u  had  grown  above  a  Foot  in 
Right  with  your  hand,  and  tranf- 
>laac  them  into  the  Nurf.ry,  leav. 
ig  the  reft  to  remain  m  the 
iecdaploe  till  another  year  .*  As 
or  thofe  from  Stones  they  need 
tot  be  removed,  but  inoculated  io 
he  Seminary.  When  they  are 
rawn  up,  eye  off  die  fprigsfrom 
bode  the  top,  and  ftriugs  from 


When  they  fpread  their  Roots  and 
ruo  out  downward!,  as  in  Gravelly 
ground:,  (  if  any  be  refer  ved  for 
this  ufe,J  the  belt  way  31  to  chook 
iuch  as  grow  ftraight,  and  at  a  con- 
venienr  diftancc  one  from  another, 
which  may  be  done  by  drawing 
thole  that  are  of  fiature  fit  to  be 
tranfpianted,  from  among  them,  the 
nr  A  two  years,  And  whether  thefe 


®  *  _  <-/  K  4  —  *4  v*  IF  UV/WUVI  CUV 

bosac  the  roots,  and  iaip  uff  the  h;  removed  into  the  Nuriery,  or 
xcremitie*  both  of  the  top,  that  left  to  remain  in  the  Seminary, 
f  raaj  not  run  too  fait  upwards,  lyou  fhould  drefj  them  one®  or 

X  x  x  twice 
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twice  a  ve  r,  by  cutfinf?  of?  flip 
biggrft  fHc-hr-tic'es  •  luften  fl  e- 
growing  ta*l,  but  leaving  fern  e  f:uw 
iide-branebes  \  *o  this  c  ufes  then 
ro  thrive  in  bigods  the  moire : 
which  is  neuflury  ,  left  they  be- 
cor  e  coo  we-  k  ro  bear  a  t  p. 

TR  UNSPORTING  of  Flint  : 
For  the  carrying  of  Fruit  to  Mar 
ke.r:>  S5V.  ArricYcJb,  Peaches,  Fi^s 
Cherries,  Sira^berri  s,  Rakbcrri.es, 
SST.  require  .#?tcr»e.;ma£f,  or  tc 
be  carry V}  on  Men’s  Backs:  Bin 
for  Peaches  or  Apricccks,  they 
fhould  be  Said  on  that  part  from 
whence  the  Stalk'  grow,  without 
touching  one  another,  or  be  pin 
on  a  bed  of  $&pft9  Fern  or  Lea  vs 
or  be  wrapped  up  in  Vine-leaves : 
and  in  cafe  feveral  Beds  be  la, 
one  upon  another,  a  good  quanri 
ty  of  Mots  o  ght  ro  be  let  be¬ 
tween  them.  2.  R,a  sherries  an 
Strawberries  sre  comm,:, sly  put  it 
to  final!  Baskets,  made  on  pur  pc 
for  them,  and  the  Leaves  laid  a* 
top  and  bottom ,  and  f  ufTcd  03 
the  (ides,  ?.  Figs  ate  very  tra¬ 
der,  and  therefore  every  Fig  (hpuld 
be  wrapped  in  a  Leal,  and  final. 
Partitions  made  with  Splinters , 
like  the  button)  of  Sieves,  fo  as 
they  may  not  Lc  one  upon  ano¬ 
ther,  4,  Plums  may  be  yut  into 
a  Basket,  without  any  other  Cere* 
m©ny  than  the  laying  of  Leaves  at 
bottom  and  £o|>.  5.  Apples  and 

pears  arc  ufualiy  pack’d  sip  in  Bas¬ 
kets  or  Hampers,  with  a  fhffjdici  t 
quantity  ot  Straw  at  the  top  and  bot¬ 
tom, 

TRAPPINGS ,  are  thofe  Lea* 
thers  which  hang  on  a  Horfeb 
Buttocks,  and  are  generally  let 
with  White  and  Yellow  Stud- 
Nat  Is. 

T  R  A  P  3  s  by  the  following  Pi¬ 
gsties  are  iegure£emed  fetch  (raps  as 
arc  made  for  the  taking  otFidd-Rats, 

err. 

in  order  to  direct  you  how  to 
make,  let  and  bait  £hem,  obierve 
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cbe  Model  and  F'gurc,  and  by  tbs 
you  may  regulate"  your  felf :  Ge 
1  piece  of  two  Foot  am 

an  b  y  long  from  ihe  end  C,  D 
nd  fix  In. hes  broad  ,*  then  tak 
7  piece  out  of  it  from  the  point 
ed  hre  g ,  hJ  about  ten  Indie* 
and  alio  mark  an  Inch  and  a  h«J 
with  a  par  of  Compares  •  fet  on 
Foot  thereof  at  the  Edge  G ,  am 
carry  the  other  ever  the  line  g 
,  to  the  point  qt  ard  from  thenc 
lacing  one  hot  of  the  Compare 
t  D.  no  ke  ore  point  or  mark  a 
he  Letter  E ,  to  draw  a  lioefrot 
-hence  to  q  ;  do  the  very  fame  o 
he  or  her  part  of  the  board,  C 
£»  H ;  with  a  fin r  Saw,  cut  01 
ycur  Board  by  the  lines  0,  q9  an 
d,  i3  and  fo  take  off  the  piece  C 
H  ;  having  gene  thus  far,  make 
fi  tie  kind  of  Gutter  or  Channe 
along  the  thicknefs  cf  your  Boar 
with  a  fmall  Knife,  juft  where  th 
piece  was  taken  out,  sad  nail 
piece  of  ftrong  Wood  Ei  F,  aboi 
half  go  Inch  bread  over  the  tw 
branches  C,  Z>,  toftrengthen  their 
35  like  wife  to  hold  the  Cord,  whic 
is  to  bend  acd  fet  the  Gin.*  N<b 
cut  a  piece  of  Pipe-ftafF,  as  i/,  ( 
4  a  little  bigger  than  the  Exc 
lion,  or  Part  cut  off,  and  form 
fo  that  k  may  flip  in  and  out  b 
1  the  Gutters  you  made  in  the  t hie! 
nefs  of  the  main  piece  ,  ftoi 
whence  you  cu5  the  piece  hrft  mei 
cioned. 

Now  this  piece  had  need  l 
three  or  four  Inches  longer  ths 
that  you  cut  out,  ami  in  the  rcoi 
thereof  this  latier  is  to  be  place 
and  cne  other  end  /,  may  be  Hope 
to  a  pointy  at  the  end  otic  bo 
a  fmall  hoie  n,  a»crofs  the  Bear, 
and  put  therein  .a  ftroag  we 
twilled  Cord  •  you  fiaouid  likcwi 
have  a  piece  of  Holly,  about  cbr< 
Ft  or  and  an  half  long,  as  Mt  K 
N,  and  as  thick  as  one's  Bings 
if  it  were  of  Strong  round  Whal 
bone,  ic  would  do  wett^  which  bci 
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Ike  a  Bow,  and  at  rhs  end  Ad, 
Iq  a  ftrong  Pack-thread,  which  is 
o  ftffi  thro’  the  hole  n3  of  the 
nd  *,  of  the  Mo  ping-  piece  Ht  Gi 
,  and  from  thence  tie  it,  to'  the 
sher  end  n $  of  your  Rod  or  Holaf; 
rh?en  |et  three  little  pieces  of  Wood 


ns  f>K  foiiiewhat  !ers  than  on  eV 
little  tung-r,  and  phee  them  in  the 
hole,  mads  fix  Inches  from  the 
Parc  cut  out  ;  that  don<V  fet  the 
middle  of  your  Bow  upon  your 
main  pise?  of  Pipe-fta'fF,  at  the  let¬ 
ter  l\jf  fo  as  one  of  t'ftfe  three 
X  x  x  i  Crooks' 
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<  rooks  may  be  Juft  at  anrl  he',  when  you  go  about  c«  bead  the  Er 

4.  t  v ,  *  L  jT  s  l a „  Z  _  * 


oth"T  two  at  b  f,  and  between  gine 


tiiem  three  your  Bow  muft  be  held  j  _  LaftJy,  for  the  manner  of  bail 
and  firm  .  after  rba‘,  tie  a !  ing  2nd  fettirig  it  up,  you  are  t 


boong  (  ord  at  the  ftaff  E  Z,  at  jbjt  tefere  you  bend,*  a  liccie  pice 
the  fetter  bt  and  at  the  other  end!  of  Lard,  a  (.2 


,  Candle's  end,  or  ch 

a  Hf tic  ftick,  c-  ov  two  Inches  long, I  i ike  will  do,  which  fatten  to  th 

•n.  ...  If  t  9  #•  ...  H 


an  i  hHl  as  big  as  one’s  Ltfie  F  n- 1  Stick  /,  e,  about  aa  inch  from  th 
I  or  :  The  laid  Cord  from  the  \  Notch  c,  juft  at  the  pace  m«rke 


Letter  G,  to  this  Lift  m  otioned  wi  h  the  Letter  A*  then  fet  th 


f  i'-k-i  n  aft  no;  exceed  fix  Ire*  csj  end  A,  to  the  Ground,  reft  you 
*n  length,*  but  you  fh  laid  have  a- |  Fo  t  m  the  N  ;tch  X,  take  wit 


noth"  r  little  ft  ck  /  r,  eight  Inches 
long,  yet  no  bigger  than  the  for¬ 
mer  j  which  tye  with  a  Cord  at 
the  middle  of  your  Bow  A",  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  it  may  turn 


one  Hand  the  end  /,  of  the  mov 
i  -,g-ph  ce,  and  ftrain  it  till  the  cm 
be  three  Inches,  or  thereabout! 
d  (font  from  B  .*  That  done,  tak 
n  your  other  Hand  the  Ijrtle  ftick 


to  what  fide  ycu  plea  e  :  The h9  c ,  and  place  the  end  of  ic  < 


other  erd  of  the  Paid  Stick  mutt 
have  a  notch  made  on  it,  as  cf 
ne;-r  which  you  are  to  tye  your 
Lair,  the  Sick  f  c,  a  ad  the  Pack 
thread  (7,  0  e%  mult  be  of  a  con¬ 
venient  leng  h  fo  as  the  piece  of 
Wood  £fo;  (7,  /,  may  be  drawn 
and  fta  d  by  the  little  Stick  0  c: 
whereof  the  end  c3  is  to  be  pla¬ 
ced  againft  the  end  H f  and  the 
other  erd  A,  into  the  Notch  of  the 
S.kk  f,  cj  by  which  means  it  makes 
up  4  kind  of  a  Window,  or  en¬ 
trance  about  the  bignefs  or  two 
IiC;  €s  and  an  half  or  three  In* 
che1,  as  it  represented  by  the  Let- 
t- rs  ato9  c,  iu  the  ftcond  Figure: 
1  he  Bow  My  l\j  N3  ought  to  be 
r©  b:nf9  that  when  ’to-  drawn,  as 
you  f*«  in  the  firfi:  Figure,  die 
ends  N3  may  be  io  a  direct  Line, 
with  your  ftrengcToing  piece  Et 
F  y  the  fir  ft  of  the  Figures  is  to 
fhew  che  form  of  the  rr.a.n  Piece,  as 
iikewife  the  running  one  :  The 
end  Ay  of  the  U;d  main  P  etc 
mull  oe  lharpeo’d  to  the  intent 
you  may  cither  fet  it  againft  the 
'Watt,  or  agamft  the  Ground  when 
you  bend  it  ;  and  about  eight  in- 
mes  from  the  cad  A ,  ac  the  Let¬ 
ter  Z,  you  may  cus  a  pretty  deep 
Notch,  whereon  to  reft  your  Foot, 
due  ^ou  may  hold  it  the  fteadiet 


/uft  againft  the  enl  B,  of  th. 
Moving-piece,  and  likewise  the  enc 
c*  of  the  little  Stick  *?,  c,  in  th* 
Notch  thereof  r,  and  fo  the  Bow  i 
bent  ss  it  fhouM  be:  Now,  foi 
the  fetting  or  placing  of  it  ,  ob 
ferve  where  the  Fruit,  (/sc  is  mef 
eaten,  and  there  let  it  in  this  man 
ner  :  rh  ruft  the  end  At  into  am 
hole  of  the  Wall,  ic  matters  noi 
how  little  it  enter*,  provided  ii 
ftaod  firm,  the  Bcfw  being  under 
mofty  that  fo  the  Vermin  ma} 
go  along  upon  it  by  the  poinccc 
Line  A%  iyj  B,  fo  feize  on  the  Bail 
4,  by  the  opening  u,  <?,  c  5  where 
upon  being  00  the  Board  B,  hs 
will  Breech  cut  his  Bleed  and  Leg-: 
co  reach  ic ,  and  of  necdlity  wii; 


force  che  little  ftick  0,  c9  from  the 


NVtch  c,  of  the  Trickcr  ;  tftci 
down  goes  the  Bow  and  forces  oi 
che  Moving-piece,  fo  that  the  Ra 
s  taken  by  che  midft  of  his  Body 
buc  lee  there  be  no  Bough  adjoymn; 
co  the  place  where  you  fee  this  Gin 
tor  by  the  help  thereof  che  Rat  ma’ 
get  oft  the  Bair,  and  not  come  upot 
che  Gin* 

TRAVE  or  TRAVISE,  a  Plao 
enciofed  with  Rails  to  fhoc  an  uui 
ruly  Horfe  in. 

T  R  A  V  E  S,  a  kind  of  Shackle 

fo 
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or  a  #orfe,  that  is  taught  to  Amble 

>r  Pace. 

1  RAVELLING  -  HORSE  :  To 
provide  fitch  a  one,  chitfe  him  for 
ftrcngth ;  fee  that  his  Joynts  be 
ftrong ,  his  Paflerni  fhort  and 
Rraigfic  without  bending  in  his 
going,  he  Hoofs  hollow  and  tough  \ 
let  him  be  of  a  moderate  Temper, 
Qeither  toj  Puri  us  nor  too  Dull  ; 
ind  being  thus  qualified,  feed  him 
with  frclh  Hay  io  the  Winter, 
and  good  Grafs  in  the  Summer 
Let  hits!  Provender  be  of  found  dry 
Oats,  Be  ns,  Peafe,  <  r  Bread,  sc- 
:ord  og  ro  his  Stomach,  whereo- 
in  the  time  of  Reft*  half  a  Peck 
st  a  waters  Bg  is  eiu  ugh  ;  but  in 
the  t  me  ot  Labour  at  much  as  he 
will  eat  with  a  good  Appetite, 
When  you  Travel  him,  let  him  be 
water’d  two  Hours  before  you  ride,* 
then  Rub,  i>rds,  and  let  him  feed 
heartily  ;  afterwards  Brink  hir. 
and  let  him  ftaod  haif  an  Hour 
before  you  back;  on  youc  Journey 
feed  him  betimes  for  all  Night, 
that  he  may  thereby  fooner  t*k< 
Iris  Reii ;  ana  in  the  Morning  era 
vcl  him  moderately  till  his  Wind 
be  racked,  and  his  Lirhbs  warmed, 
liter  which  do  as  your  Affairs  re¬ 
quire  ;  B«c  be  lure  at  Night  ce 
water  him  two  Miles  Detore  you 
come  to  the  Journey’s  end;  then 
the  warmer  you  bring  him  to  his 
Inn,  the  better  :  Neither  walk 
nor  walh  him,  for  the  one  beget* 
Colds,  and  the  other  Foucd’nrg, 
in  the  Feet  or  Body,  but  fee  him 
up  warm,  well  Stopped  and  well 
Rubbed  with  dean  Litter;  give  him 
no  Meat  while  his  outward  parts 
are  hot  or  wet  w».h  Sweat,  an  the 
Ear-Roots,  the  Flank,  tire  Neck, 
or  under  his  Chaps  ,*  but  being 
dry,  rub  and  feed  hua  accoscuug 
to  the  goodnefs  of  his  Stomach  , 
which  to  get  in  him,  change  hit 
Food,  or  wafh  his  longue  ox  No* 
ftri.li  with  Vincgirt  Wine,  Salt,  or 
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warm  Urine.  But  farther,  flop  not 
hi*  Feet  with  Covo-diwg  till  he  be 
CufRdently  O  ld,  and  that  the  Blood 
and  Rumours  which  were  difperfe 
ed,  be  fettled  to  their  groper  pla* 
ces  .*  Look  well  to  his  RaCK  that 
the  Saddle  hurt  not  ;  to  the  Girths, 
that  they  gtU  not;  and  to  his 
Shoes,  that  t hey  be  large,  fall  and 
eafie ;  Let  him  neither  Eat  nor 
Drink  when  he  is  hot,  nor  pre- 
fcntly  after  Travel.  At  to  the  La¬ 
bouring  of  him,  let  it  be  mode¬ 
rately  don  ,  when  the  Weather  is 
either  extreme  Hot  or  extreme 
Co  d,  that  fo  you  may  avoid  cx- 
ceflive  Heats  and  fudtkn  Col  %  ; 
ride  him  not  too  late,  that  your 
lye  im)  fee  him  w  ll  dried  and 
fed,  before  you  take  vour  own  Reft; 
neither  take  the  Sad'cne  f  ddemy 
ofi  his  Back,  He  ma>  be  fed  with 
Horfe- Bread  made  of  ckaa  Peale* 
Bcv  n  ,  or  Vetches,  w-’-kh  are  vet  y 
good  ;  ail  his  Meat  and  Drink 
Shot  Idjjbe  exceeding  tweet  and  clean* 
Raiding  Wafer  is.  better  than  Ri¬ 
ver*  Water,  that  b  mg  too  pitrc- 
ng.  He  fhoiiid  be  tied  in  the 
Mafedc  with  two  Rems,  end  Rid 
often  ;  n  ftony  ways,  that  he  may 
the  better  feci  his  Feet  and  harden 
hus  Bools. 

1  he  be rt  Litter  for  a  Hone  is  a 
Bed  of  Wheat-ftiaw  ,  above  his 
Laees  ;  Baric y-fira  w ,  i*  the  fort. 
cB,  yet  a  Hen  fe  will  covet  to  Eat 
t:  t  which  is  unwholfome ;  where# 
as  Wh  at  firaw,  ho1  t  be  hard  to 
lie  upon ,  yet  is  wnoltfome  to  Eat; 
and  as  foi  Oat  lira w,  *ti»-  the  belt 
ot  all,  as  bong  not  only  whoH 
f  me  t>  Ear,  but  ton.  to  ne  upon; 
For  die  Drilling  part,  hurry  him 
twice  a  Day,  tha  i>,  befoie  Water, 
and  when  he  is  Cu.ricd,  Run  hum 
well  with  your  Hand  and  with  a 
it  u  off  r  ;  his  ileaa  (ho  a  be  rub¬ 
bed  vmn  a  we.  Diorn,  ami  a  si 
Cods  .made  cl- a  s  with  a  dry  one, 
oiherwilc  he  wi»i  be  Icabby  be- 
X  x  x  2  tween 
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tween  his  Legs  5  his  Fore-‘op*  MHr 
and  TaHj-ffioitld  be  wet  wthawet 
Main  ComV  1,  d  ever  where  (hr 
Hair  is  thinneft,  there  Curry  the 
gen  left 

-  Your  Ho  re  ftiould  lie  e’ean  and 
dry,  in  the  S; ahje,  and  n  Swine 
fhould  be  rear  ,  nor  any  Poultry 
come  within  it  ;  as  tor  your  Sfa- 
ble-lighf,  let  it  be  ever  towrads 
the  South  and  North,  yet  f>  that 
the  North  Windows  may  in  the 
Winter  be  fliut  clofejj  at  pleasure  ,• 
let  die  Plancher*  lie  even  and  ie 
vel,  that  ' the  Horfe  may  fttfnd  at 
his  eafe,  and  not  become  lame  by 
too  much  opprefling  his  hinder 
Feet  5  let  no  Mud-Wail  be  within 
his  reach  ;  fur  he  will  NatovalJy 
covet  to  eat  it,  and  nothing  h 
more  unwhoiefome  .*  In  feeding, 
gire  your  Horfe  clicpc  Wheat, 
ft  raw  amcBg  his  Provender  and 
without,  it  being  a  mighty  clcanf 
cr  of  the  Body  •  let  y«  or  Bay 
Bottles  be  littie  but  tied  very  ha  d: 
for  !o  your  Horfe  will  eat  with  s 
better  Stom  ch,  and  make  leaf! 
wafts  ;  and  gs  you’d  find  it  very 
whokfome  to  ipriokle  Water  upon 
his  Huy,  fo  Fenugreek  is  fovendgn 
upon  his  Provender;  she  firft  b- 
ing  good  (or  Wind,  and  the  oth  r 
for  Worms;  let  the  t  Horfe  have 
daily  Bxeicife,  which  will  beget 
him  a  good  Appetite  to  his  Meat; 
You  may  Purge  him  once,  a  Year 
with  Grafs*  or  grees  "blade's  ot 
Corn  call’d  Far  rage,  for  fifteen  days 
together;  yet  before  that,  by  ill 
ineans  Let  him  Blood,  and  while 
he  is  in  purging  let  him  have  in 
Provender  ,*  and  upon  account;  that 
a  H.rfe,  af.cr  Travel,  has  ever 
more  Blood  than  any  Eeaft  what¬ 
ever,  *tis  therefore  adeifabic  tc 
take  Blood  from  hrm,  to  preven 
the  Yellows  or  other  Di leaks  that 
may  ‘Snfue  .*  In  cafe  sc  10  happen 
fchas  you  come  hts  to  the  inn,  f 
that  the  Journey  be  great  and  ear* 
$dt,  and  that  the  Horfe  will  net 
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Hat  til!  he  ha?  Drank,  and  yet  i 
hot*  let  his  Drink  be  Milk  givei 
in  the  Dark,  left  the  whitentfi 
make  hiof  refufe  it;  this  bcin| 
both  'Cordial  and  Pleafant  ;  bul 
if  you  cannot  get  Milk  enough; 
■hen  mingle  the  Milk  wtfbWatci 
Juke-warm  ;  and  if  your  Horef  ti¬ 
the"  by  Labour  or  any  Surfeit,  b< 
brought  low,  le#n,  and  weak,  g'vi 
him  Mares-milk  to  Drink  man; 
Days  together,  and  it  win  make  hint 
ftrong. 

When  he  is  at  Reft  in  the  Win¬ 
ter,  Water  him  betw;xt  fieven  and 
eight  in  the  Monrn-g,  and  foui 
or  five  in  the  RvSning;  but  ’tu 
not  good  to  v  afh  him  when  he  .3 
hot  ;  yet  he  may  be  wafts ed  ab*>vc 
the  Knee?,  provided  you  do  nor,  wci 
his  Belly,  and  <hat  you  Rice  him 
after,  and  fo  fet  him  up  and  Orth 
him  ;  the  purer  the  Water  is 
wherein  he  is  wsftsed,  the  mote 
wholfome  it  if,  fj  that  it  be  not 
aBo  extreme  Cold  *,  but  lor  3  fit 
Horfe,  he  Ihoulc1  have  h  s  W  ater  at 
four  times,  end  not  as  much  as  he 
will  Drink  at  once;  let  him  fbnd 
two  or  three  Heirs  every  Day 
wit  out  Meat ;  and  always  remem* 
<xr  that  tubbing  much,  h  ru,  and 
well,  dies  profit,  preicrve,  and 
eep  both  Legs  arid  Body  sn  ftiengrh; 
•e  alio  extremely  delights  therein, 
and  it  does  much  better  than  a 
great  deal  of  Meat.  In  I  ra¬ 

velling,  at  every  Beep  Hili  a  light, 
both  to  re'rclh  your  Horlc  and 
your  fell .  Look  o  tto  to  the  Sib" 
Jie  1  d  his  Shoes  ;  atrer  Ms  j  Tr¬ 
acy  clcanfe  2nd  pick  the  SHes  tf 
his  Feet,  ftufF  them  well  with  Ox- 
Duag%  and  anoint  his  Legs  with 
Qycajry  la)  and  ‘lurplminc, 

1  K  E  A  v  L  h-B  a  L  l.  S,  & c  c  Cordi  al 
Balls, 

1  R  E  A  D  vf  a  B <rfe9  is  good 
tl  it  be  firm,  and  without  reitingi 
upon  oqc  fide  or  the  boot  mote 
tiisn  upoa  the  other  ,  or  letting 
uywa  the  Ice  m  Led  oae  before 

the 
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the  other  .*  If  he  fitt  his  Her! 
firft  to  ground,  then  ’(is  a  fu 
chat,  he  is  Founder’d  is  the  Fee 
but  in  cafe  he  fct  his  Toes  firft  r.c 
ground,  it  (hew  that  he  ha  b  e, 
a  Qraugh  ho  fe:  The  whole  Foot 
therefore  fhouid  be  fee  down  equally 
at  the  fame  infbnt  of  time,  and  turn 
£d  n.  ither  our  nor  n* 

TREE  S,  fti  in  Hedges  :  1  h 
belt  method  of  raising  Trees  In 
Fledges  i*  to  plant  them  with  the 
Quick  fet,  if  there  be  opportu  -in¬ 
to  Secure  them  well  from  Gattes  j 
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hut  where  Hedges  are  already 
Ian  red,  and  Trees  want,  g  ?  it 
c"qno  be  i'mpr«  per  to  let  <hem 
•  frer  the  following  sd  arnag  -ms 
jv-nner;  as  do:fig  leaft  oan-mage  to 
the  Hedge,  a#or<f';-g  the  bsft  Shel¬ 
ter,  aoi  giving  to  Tti  for  the  gr  -at- 
eft  Dumber  cf  Trees.  Let  a  a  be 
he  Bank'thir  the  H  cfge  Rands 
on,  bb  the  B  t  hi  and  let  all  ths 
Trees  be  plsofej  ret  on  the  B  -nk 
-where  the  Hedge  ft  rrd  ,  as  the 
lommon  way  is,  but  at  the  bortora 
of  the  Bank,  about  a  Ya  d  from 


the  Hedge,  which  will  prevent  their 
dropping  on  it,  at  at  oooo:  And 
over  againft  them  on  the  other  fide 
<■(  the  Due  about  a  yard  from 
it}  not  ia  a  direct  .Line,  bus  in 
the  intervals,  let  another  row  be 
planted;  as  at  cccc  *  and  if  each 
other  of  chefs  Trees  be  a  Spiring* 
tree*  and  the  odd  one  between,  a 
Fruit-tree  to  fpread,  they  may  be 
planted  the  nearer  together  ,  'aoi 
will  itford  the  bet-.er  Shelter.  For 
other  Particulars,  relating  to  Trees, 
See  PUniing  and  T? anj planting  of 
%rc**  t  Ntirferies,  Semin  ark  s3  Wall- 
tree$i  &c. 

TREFOIL  Bornedf  (in  Latin 
Cuifus  or  Mirantbt}  BliffTomsin  M  ajt 
®nd  grows  lour  or  five  Foot  high; 
the  Body  feldom  bigger  than  a 
Man’s  Thumb;  fs  Flowers  are  like 
Broom,  of  a  Gold-yellow  Colour, 
u  the  end  of  the  Branches  ,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  cr  oked  ,  flat  and  thin 
Cods,  rcfeoibling'  half* Moons  .*  It 
is  a  tender  Plant,  sad  fo  let  as  to 
be  Houlcd  wth  Greens,  iri  the 
Winter  ;  net  to  be  encreafd  by 
Seeds  or  Layers,  but  by  caking  off 
Lome  new  Hips  sn  June,  and  letting 
them  in  the  Shade  ;  keeping  the 


Earth  moift,  by  freque.it  and  gentle 

Wa  ermg- 

T  K  £  F  O  I  L,  fkes  Lew*  •G^(sf 
or  ftjg~chver ,  is  both  P  ncr  nd 
Sweeter  than  he  great  dtoy.{fm$ajs9 
and  will  grow  in  my  Ground  ; 
it  may  be  fowsj  with  or  without 
Corn  •  or  elfe  beio'g  fprrnklcd  in 
Meadows,  will  exceedingly  mend 
the  FJUy»  both  in  burden  and  good* 
nefs. 

TRENC  H,  any  Ditch  or  Cut 
made  in  the  Earth  ;  Alio  n  fojrc 
of  Rein  for  a  Hqrfe.  See  Bins' and 
Bridles, 

f  REN  CHIN  G-PLQU  G  H  an  In- 
ft  foment  made  ufe  of  in  M&adqws 
or  Pafture-grounct  ,  to  cut  T-.'e  Dots 
of  T;  caches,  Ca  n  ge  is  d  Or  at  s, 
or  t  le  lidta  of  Tuii,  «or  dr  taking 
of  it  up  whole,  in  order  tj  >ay  tt 
down  again  in  Tie  lame  or  fome  c- 
tlur  lb  ace. 


It 


X  x  x  4 
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It  only  codMs  of  a  long  StaV 
©r  Handle,  with  a  Button  f<  r 
©Qe*$  Hind  at  one  end  ;  the 
other  end  turning  upwards  like 
the  Foot  of  a  Plough  to  Aide  on 
the  ©round;  in  which  bend,  a 
Coulter  or  Knife  is  fix’d  of  that 
length  you  dcfigti  the  Turf  to  be 
in  depth;  the  ffispc  of  wh  ch  fie 
at  A.  They  arc  o;tcn  made  diffe¬ 
rent  ways,  tome  with  oae  Wheel, 
others  with  two,  and  Tome  without 
any,  at  plea  tire. 

TREN'CHING-SPADE  ,  an  In- 
ftriimcot  us’d  for  cu  ting  Trenches 
in  watery  ,  clayey  ,  or  rnoorifft 
Lands:  It  ss  ufutlly  made  with 
a  Languet  or  fin  like  a  Knife  , 
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ycplan^ed,  eafily  take  Roo1 


and 

■igaio.  The  Seed  of  thix  Plant  i 
gray,  P  ngifh,  and  near  of  th( 
fame  fbape  as  Parflcv-Seed;  a  gren 
deal  of  which  grows  upon  ever) 
S  ed-ftalk,  that  run  up  ahove  on? 
•xno  her  like  thofe  of  Sced-carrecs, 
whereof  there  are  f-ven  or  eight 
In  a  kind  of  little  open  Cup  ,  in 
which  they  grow  ripe ,  after  the 
failing  of  a  fniall  yellow  Flower, 
inclining  to  an  Olive-colour.  This 
Saflecherb  is  chiefly  us’d  in  the 
Spring,  while  tender;  for  in  the 
Summ  r  it  becomes  tough. 

TRIPETALOUSj  as  In  pet  ah  ns 
,  i.  e.  thole  Pilots  the  FK,-w- 
ot  which  confifts  of  three 


Plants 
er 


turn’d  up  by  the  fide  of  the  Sp<idet  .’Leaves  call’d  Petah  by  Hab& 


and  fomeiim  s  on  both  , tides,  to  di 
vide  the  Clay  or  moift  Earth,  and 
cut  the  fmali  lloo  s,  that  ail  may  j 
Come  clean  away.  j 


lifts. 

TR1STA  or  TRIST1S,  a  Pri¬ 
vilege  by  which  a  Perion  is  frvtd 


Fom  his  Attendance  on  th-:  Lord 


TReNuEL  or  TRENDLE  ,  a  of  a  Foreff,  when  he  goesaHunc- 


fort.  of  Weight  or  Poff  in  a  N  ill;  ing  ;  lo  as  not  t6  bi  o  liged  ro 
alfo  a  flat  Veifel  or  Tub,  etherwile  hold  a  Dog,  toih-w  the  Chacc,  or 
call’d  a  Keevcr.  Iff  and  ar  a  Place  appointed. 

TRET,  an  Allowance  made  for]  To  CROAT,  to  cry  as  a  Buck 
the  Waite  or  Refufc  that  may  be  [does  at  Rutting-timc. 


imx’d  wi  h  aoy  Commodity  ;  as  j  1  ROC  hlNG  ,  (among  Hunters) 


Daft,  Moats,  &c  which  is,  always  the  imali  Branches  ou  toe  cop  of 
4  in  every  104  Pounds.,  bee !  a  Deer’s  Head. 


TROLL,  2  kind  of  FiAsiog 


pf art* 

TREVET  or  TRIVET,  an  I-jfor  Pikes  with  a  Rod,  the  Lice  of 
ron-inftrumeat  with  three  or  four]  which  run  out  ou  a  Reel.  S.e  Fsk:- 


Feet,  to  ft t  a  Pot  or  baucc-patu  on  pfi  ng. 

6vcr  the  F.re.  j  IRON  AGE,  a  Cuftom  or 

To  TRIP  ALLOW,  (in  Husbandry)]  Toll  taken  for  trie  weignmg  of 


to  Till  or  Hough  Land  The  third;  Wooil:  Alfo  the  A& of  weighing 
time.  See  Ploughing  up  of  Land.  jit  so  a  Staple  or  publick  Market; 
TRIGGER,  an  Iron  to  Trigl  from  A  on  a  an  old  Word,  tor  a 


or  Hay  a  Wheel 


|  Be  i  in  to  weigh  with,  which  5tau- 


T  R I  P,  a  Stumbling,  a  falfe  Step,?  dard  was  hit  at  LettdctrMall  ia 


a  iliort  journey:  Among  Lunicr s9\ 


H^rd  or  Company  of  Coats. 


London* 

tkonator  , 


an  Officer 


TRIPE,  part  of  the  Entrails  of?  wliofc  butinefs  is  to  weigh  Wool! 


a  Neat»eattcl  drda  d  aiter  a  parti¬ 
cular  mauner 

TR1PE.'  MADAME  ,  is  propaga- 


brought  into  the  Lid  City. 

T  R  Q  T  ,  one  of  the  natural 
Paces  of  a  Horfe  ,  which  is  two 


ted  by  Seeds,  Cuttings  and  Slips ;  j  Leg&  io  the  Air,  and  two  upon 
every  Stem  or  Stock  produces  fc-  j  the  Ground  at  the  fame  time  crols. 


¥erg|  Arms*  which  being  leparated  wife  or  in  form  o.t  a  St.  Andrews 

Cro/s 


I 
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Crofs.  As  in  the  Amble ,  the 
Horfe  is  to  be  flay’d  upon  the 
Hind;  and  preffed  forward  with 
the  Calves  of  the  Rider’s  L<°|s©nc 
after  the  other;  fo  on  the  contra¬ 
ry,  if  yoir  Ho  fe  be  Walking,  find 
you  would  hive  him  Trot,  you  muft 
flick  your  Bridle-hand,  and  prtf 
him  on  with  both  your  Cal?e$,st' 
one  and  the  fame  time,  which  wtii 
oblige  him  to  advance  the  Hind¬ 
leg  of  tne  fide  wherewith  he  did 
cot  Lead,  fooner  than  otherwife 
he  would  do,  and  fo  move  at  the 
very  lame  inftant  with  the  Firr 
leg  of  that  Side  wherewith  he  he- 
gas  to  Lead  j  which  ii  the  true 
A&ion  o('  the  Trot ,  that  is  Hind¬ 
leg  ot  one  fide  and  Fore- leg  ot 
the  other  at  one  and  the  fame 
time, 

T  R  O  U  G  Id,  a  hollow'  woeden 
Veffel  u  knead  Bread  ia,  or  to 
beat  Applet  for  Cider  ;  a  piece  of 
s  Trunk  ot  a  Tree  made  hollow  to 
feed  Swine  in  ;  alfo  a  Pipe  of  Boards 
lying  open  tor  r he  conveyance  of 
Water.  As-  to  Troughs  for  draining 
low  marfhy  Grounds.  See  Trains 
for  T-nK 

T  R  OUT,  a  d  licioui  Frefh 
water  Fdh  that  is  obfcr<?cd  to  come 
in,  and  go  out  ot  S  afoa  with 
the  St*g  and  BuT('  ,  acd  Spawns 
about  Oiio'oer  ami  Novembers  which 
it  the  more  admirable,  became  m  Hi 
other  Fiih  Spawn  in  warm  Wca* 
thcr,  when  the  Sun  by  it*  heat 
has  chenfh'd  the  Larth  and  Water* 
/making  them  fit  lor  Generation. 

!  There  are  feverai  forts  of  this  Fiih 
highly  valuable  i  fudi  as  the  For- 
|  etidge. Trout,  the  Amtrly-Irout ,  the 
Butt  - ft  an  ,  in  Northumberland,  &c. 

[  but  TR  obiervable,  that  the  Red 
|  .and  Yellow  Frans  aie  the  beli  ; 
and  at  to  their  Sex,  the  Female 
has  the  preference,  having  a  ids 
Head  and  deeper  Body  than  the 
Male  }  by  their  u rge  Back  you 
may  know  that  they  arc  in  Seafon, 
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with  the  like  note  for  all  other 
Fift. 

The  Trouts  a!H  Winter  are  Sick, 
Lean  and  unwholfome  5  and  often 
found  to  be  Lowfy  .*  Thefe  Trout- 
Lies  are  a  froai!  Worm  with  a  big 
Head  ft  eking  clofe  to  the  Filh’s 
lides,  and  fucking  moifture  from 
him,th-t  gave  them  beiog  ;  nei* 
thcr  is  he  freed  fro m  them  till 
the  Spring,  or  beginning  of  Sum¬ 
mer,  at  what  time  his  ftrength 
encrcafes  ;  then  he  drferts  the  S  ill 
deep  Water*,  and  be  ikes  him  felt 
to  Gravelly  Ground,  agaiaft  which 
he  never  leaves  rubbing  till  he  has 
cleanfed  himfejf  of  his  Louft&efs  • 
From  that  inftant  he  delights  to 
be  in  the  fhsrp  Streams,  and  fuch 
as  are  f»ifr9  where  he  will  he  tn 
wait  f ,  r  Mwn&ivs  and  My-FUes  ; 
at  the  latter  end  ot  which  Month 
ns  is  in  his  Prime,  being  be  ft  and 

TROUf-PISBING  •  this  Fiftt  is 
afuilly  ca tcifd  with  a  Worm ,  Min* 
norvt  or  Fly  either  natural  or  ar¬ 
tificial,  and  there  ire  several  forts 
••jf  Terms  which  arc  proper  Basts 
lor  the  -A  gier ;  fuch  as  t be  Eartfc 
Warm,  Dung-Worm^  Maggot  or  Gen- 
tie;  but  yet  tor  this  Fiih  the  Lob* 
Tam  and  Brandling  are  the  heft, 
or  tneSq«irreKailahaviog  uRcd  head 
tire  a  keel  down  the  back ,  and  a 
broad  tad  \  but  obferve,  that  what- 
:w«r  Worms  you  Fiih  with,  they 
are  the  better  for  keep  ng,  which 
muft  be  done  in  an  Eartheo.Pot 
with  iv.oisi  often  changed  in  the 
maimer  :  When  you  Fiih  with' 
Minnows,  cake  the  wtoiteft  and  mid- 
dlc-lizcd,  for  they  ait  bdt;  put 
your  Hook  in  at  his  Mouth,  and 
.mi  a i  his  Gill,  drawing  ic  thro* 
about  three  inches  ;  then  flip  the 
dook  again  mto  his  Mutuh,  fo  as 
the  Point  and  Beara  may  come 
me  at  Ins  lad.*  That  dotic,tie  the 
Hook  and  Ins  Tail  about  with  a 
me  whne  Thread,  and  Lt  the  Body 

0/ 
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of  the  Minnow  be  almcfl  ftraigh 
Upon  the  Hook  ;  Afterwards  try 
againft  the  Stream  whether  ir  wiji 
turn,  which  it  canrot  do  fco 
hat  for  w  pr  f  a  Minnow,*  fa-aV 
Leach  or  S-  ckl  -Back  will  serve  the 
torn  y  as  tor  want-  of  either,  an 
artificial  one  may  be  made  or  c.  1-th. 
by  the  Life,  which  has  been  fouo 
tc  b-  every  whit  as  good  a  ILic  a 
the  natural. 

If  you  would  F  fh  for  Trout  wl?h 
ha:i  d  mo  die  Groiand  ,  take  a  Lob 
'Warm,  clap  the  Hook  into  r,  a  lit 
tic  above  the  middle,  and  out  a 
gain  a  little  below  ;  then  draw  th.- 
Wcrm  above  the  arming  of  the 
Fork  rriakihg  your  fir  ft  Ent’r  met 
sit  the  X  i!»en  ,  that  the  Point  oil 
the  Hoc  k  may  come  out  at  the 
Header  d . ««»■«“■"“  But  Frr  Fifhing  wi  h 
natural  or  aitificial  Flies;  toll  rw 
Cch  Directions  as  are  fee  down  un 
tiCi  the  Head,  Fijlri  g  -  Fites  ISjatu- 
ml  and  Artificial. 

TROY- WEIGHT  i  In  this  We Hi?/! 
the  final  id'  Dcnominati  a  is  zGrainA 
which  is  the  Weight  of  a  Gran. 
of  Wke»t%  gathered  out  of  the  ns  id- 
die  of  the  Ear  wdf  dry  eft,  and  of 
wh  ch  twenty  four  make  one  P  n, 
ry •weight ;  as  twenty  Penny- weight 
make  one  Ounce  t  tad  twelve  Oun¬ 
ces  one  Pound  ;  this  is  the  weigh 
tiled  by  Aptnhvceries^  for  that  E 
Jtitaaric*  md  Drugs;  Bread,  Gild, 
Stiver,  and  preclou-  Stones  as«  alio 
Wti&kd  by  it,  like  the  fptcioiu; 
thus. 

\G  rains. 


| 
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This  Weigh  took  Name  frorr 


t  r  u 

the  famous  City  of  Try  in  the 
lefff  r  Phrygh,  q  elfe  from  Troyes , 
Town  or  the  Province  of  Ceam- 
pagn*  ;n  France. 

TRUFFLE,  *  fort  of  Mufhmnm 
or  Puff ,  cover’d  with  a  b  ackifh  Skin, 
without  either  SmlkorRoor,  which 
-row*  wfifijn  the  Grou  d^elpecal 
|y  a  fief  great  Rains,  and  is  other- 
wif  taT’l  Swine-Bread. 

TKUGG  (Cm try-word)  a  ?d ilk- 
tray  or  fuch  like  Vefiel,  %  Hod  to 
ca-ry  Mortar  in  .*  A’ do  a  kind  of 
Meafure  usfij  in  old  times,  con- 
r*Fing  about  fwo  Bufhel  ^  and  we 
^nd  drug  a  frtmenti$  mentioned  in 
the  Black  Book  of  Bet  ford ,  L»r 
fitch  a  Meafure  of  Weeat ;  whence- 
at  pemfin  to  this  Day  the  Vi<ar 
has  Trug<owt  allowed  h  m  for  ofh* 
effing  at  fom;  Chapocb  of  cals 
w  thin  that  Parifh. 

TRUMCHFONi  a,  B^toon  of 
fhort  Club  ;  alfo  *  thick  and  fhort 
B  avch  u£  a$  Tree  f)  po’d  off  to  be 
Set  in  the  Ground.  Truss  herns  re 
alfo  certain  thick  and  fhort  W-  ms, 
like  little  Beans  of  i  red  Colour, 
with  hard  black  Heads,  which  hr«  ti¬ 
ng  in  a  Horfe,  gnaw  and  prTce 
the  Guts,  and  fomerimes  eat  hoFs 
Grj*  the  Maw,  fo  as  to  kill  hin 
f  nor  prevented  For  a  Remedy, 
ee  CoPch  proceeding  from  Worms, 
TRUNDLE,  a  kind  of  Car  tage 
with  lov  Wheels,  to  draw  heavy 
Burdens  with. 

T  R  U  N  K,  f  Cheft  or  Rot  ; 
alfo  the  Stump,  Stem  or  Body  of 
i  t  Tree. 

j  TRUNK-ROOTS  (among  Hcrbu 
lifts)  2  e  firaH  Ro'iri  that  break  or 
Grow  out  of  the  Tranks  of  Plants ; 
I  being  of  two  forts  visg.  i  Such  ss 
virow  by  a  Downright  defcerr,fome* 
times  all  along  the  Trunk,  as  ;,e 
Dint,  &c.  and  at  other  times  oafi 
n  the  utmoft  Point,  as  in  Bram 
hies.  2.  Snch  as  neither  afeend 
nor  defeend,  but  fhoot  forth  at  righ 
Angles  with  the  Trunk. 


TRUSS 
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T  R  II  S  S  of  flowers  :  A  Term  ^  Timas  yellow.  3.  General  Molwim 
md  by  Fhrifls.  to  figmify  many  Uk,  well  marked  with  Carnation 
'  -  -  '  and  white,  p*k-ycllow  Tamis.  4| 

Mor  ill  ion  Cram  fine  9  a  delicate  Flow, 
er,  of  a  bright  Qrimfan,  or  rather 
Scarlet  and  pure  white*  rarely  ftri® 
ped,  but  well  parted,  bottom  and 
tamis  pale  yellow.  <>.  ?snfhr)t9  of 
i  fair,  fhining,  blewifli,  'ed  colour* 
and  often  well  mark'  d  with  white* 
bat  rcconftant;  the  bottom  white* 
md  tarais  pale  yellow.  6.  Fair 
Anne ,  with  round  pointed  Leave 
Claret-coloured f  wito  red  fUkes  o 
file  ’or  P*;flF  growing  in eta  Ground  white;  bottom^  and  tamis  as  the 
like  a  fyhtjhroom  ;  a  knob  or  knot  P^rrlhnt-.  **  Omm.  3  ftir  tiiv^  anr! 


many 

F  ©wen  growing  together  on  the 
head  of  the  Sulk,  as  the  CowJUp 
and  A>iricul&'%  do. 

TRUSS  of  Hay ,  coufifi*  of 
fifty  fix  Poands  and  thirty  fix  fruf. 
fes  make  a  Load. 

T  R  U  SSI  NG,  (in  Falcon, 
ry  )  is  a  Hawk’s  railing  any  Fowl 
or  Prey  aloft ;  foar  ng  up  ,  sod 
then  defeend  ng  with  it  to  the 
Ground. 

T  U  S  H  R  (  in  Latin  )  a  TnK 


in  a  Tr-e.  Am  mg  Writers  psthat 
treat  of  Plants  if  is  frequent’  y  ta- 
ken  to  fignifie  the  round  bunching 
out  Roots  of  forrie  Herbs,  which 
they  t  her  fore  call  Tuber  of e  or  Jfnob- 
by  Ron’s. 

T  U  B  E  R  O  S  A,  a  kind  of 
White  S weet-fmelling  Flower. 

TUBE  ROSE  or  T  U 
B  E  R  O  U  S,  foil  of  Bp  .ches  or 
Knots;  'as  a  Tub:  r  ms  Pfitn. 

T  U  E  L,  the  Fundament  of  a 
Horfc  ;  among  Hunters,  that  of  a* 
ny  wild  B eafh 

‘  T  U  G,  a  Pull  .*  Alfo  a  Couo- 
try- word  lor  a  Waggon  to  carry 
Timber. 

T  11  L  I  P,  a  beautiful  Flower* 
being  a  kind  of  Lil  y  of  various 
Colours*  firii  br  <ught  out  of  Tur¬ 
key,  but  now  common  im  England : 
Ok  thefe  there  arc  fj  many  direr 
luics  that  it  would  be  an  endieh 
task  to  reckio  them  ail  up;  a  few 
therefore  of  the  bell  fiiaii  ferve. 
beginning  with  the  Frecopes,  o 


Perijhot ,  7.  0men9  a  fair,  large, a  ad 

well  formed  Flatter  of  %  pile  Rofc- 
..o!ours  with  many  Vein:,  of  Crlm- 
bn, guarding  great  ftripcs  of  white; 
the  'bptt  .’Oi  an  I  tamis  both  blew, 
i.  Gal  -tea,  bright,  Grid  dm,  and 
whitc-ftrip'id,  the  bottom  and  ta, 
mis  pak-yetlow.  9.  Superintendent 
with  a  hi ir  and  large  Flower  well 
marked  with  Viol  t,  Purple,  and 
g  od  white,  pale  yellow  bottom  and 
camis.  10,  Aurora,  red  and  w  me 
•'aria hie  marked,  the  bottom  and 
carnis  pale  y  Bow,  good  Flutters, 
ci.  Glider  •Blooms,  pale,  and  mark® 
cd  wd.h  fume  ftripes  of  Gold -co¬ 
lour  through  the  Leaves,  bottoms 
and  tamis  yellow.  t2.  AUerus,. naving 
narrow  Leaves,  fine  Purple,  well 
•iriped  with  good  white  ;  bmemn 
aad  tarots  or  blew  Purple. 

The  next  are  thole  call  d  MAT 
as,  or  middle  flower,  ng  Tulips  ,oq iy 
fume  of  the  belt,  i  General  ET?xs 
being  Orattge-CulJuredj-frtyed  wim 
yeltuw;  Dot  tun  a  *d  tamis  d.rk 
Purple.  2,  Pluto,  of  a  Sooty  Q. 


early  blowing  TA'pst  and  hurt  the  1  range-CoJour  *  variably  in  a  iked  with 


Fiorifant?;,  which  1%  low  Flowered, 
pale  Horle-fiefh  Coloured,  marked 
with  tome  Crunfon  and  pale  Yd- 
low  which  at  length  turns  white; 
me  bottom  am.d  tamis  blew.  2* 
Biindenbarg)  middk-fized,  the  tops 
of  whole  Leaves  are  ot  a  Peaie- 
biofibm  Colour  ;  the  lides  white, 


lighter  and  dark-yellow,  bottom  fiij 
green  and  blswui)  cairns.  3.  A^st 
Jfibm  Far  agon, ot  a  luika  Rej,w.dl 
marked  with  dutt  Colour*  Crimfon 
and  White  f  bottom  whuiib*  black 
carnis.  4.  Pity  a  l  Tudent,  of  a  fad- 
fled  Colour, about  the  edges  whip¬ 
ped  with  Crimfon  and  ftnpcd  with 

pale 
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rate  yellow  ;  bottom  aud  tamis 
black.  5  Cardinal  ElambUnt  ,  pah- 
Scarlet,  wel  marked  with  white  ; 
bottom  and  tamis  blew.  6 .  Mo- 
riUiort  of  Antwerp,  a  pale*Scarict 
and  p  Jc-yeilow  7.  Bel  Brun ,  a 
dark  brown  Crinrtfon,  well  marked 
2nd  ftriped  with  white ;  bottom 
pale  and  yellow,  and  large  dufty; 
taunt.  8.  ^ufanna,  br/ghc  Carnet? 
on,  and  Sncwwbitc,  finely  divided, 
bottom  white,  pale  greenifh  tamis 

9.  Pa  fie  BeWettet  Carnatic  n,  fome 
grid(‘iin,  and  much  white, well  pirt 
ed  ani  plated  bottom,  blew  taa*L. 

10.  Camufetta ,  large -flowered,  Car¬ 
nation,  Gridelin  and  white  ;  the 
well  making  of  this  Flower  rend  rs 
the  bottom  white,  tho1  the  tamis 
be  blew.  11.  Paragon  BUckbourn , 
lias  a  tall  broad  Flower,  yet  fh irp. 
pointed  Leases  of  a  Carnarion-Co- 
lour,  marked  with  deeper  red,  and 
Ifaiped  with  white;  bottom  and 
t.imis  blew.  n.  Pafie  -  Rope,  is 
of  a  pale  Rofe- Colour  well  marked 
with  Cfsoif  n  and  Snaw-coioured 
Veins,  bottom  and  tain  is  a  pale 
yellow.  1  3  Chimney  [vote per  i  of  a 
dark  bsckfh-rcd  Colour,  with  a 
larger  round  whkifh  b  ttom,  from 
whence  it  often  comes  ftriped  ,  a 
pale  y  -llovv  tamis.  14.  CdomtUi, 
of  a  d  ep  Lewiih  C41 nation, nwrk* 
cd  with  Crimfon,  fome  Gudelin, 
wliii^e  bottom  and  blew  tamis.  1  <>. 
Lahicoi-bote,  bright  Carnation,  1  are* 
Jy  sgoted,  and  l.riped  wthGr.de- 
im,  wiliie  bottom  and  blew  tamis. 
16.  Parrot ,  has  half  folded  Leaves, 
with  gscenjfh  middles  and  whitdh 
edges,  yoliow  bottom,  whi  ifh  ta¬ 
mis,  growing  tali  and  itrong.  17. 
Rich  Pi.rr&'9  like  the  laft  but  rent 
in  the  lides  aod  with  fepurs;  the 
middle  of  the  Leaf  of  a  whitifh 
green,  te<  ding  gradually  to  a  dark 
brown,  at  the  edges,  bottom  ana 
tamis  yellow,  18.  Rpyal  Parrot,  in 
i.s  Leaves  half  folded,  with  long 
Spurs,  greemlh  at  firft,  and  only 
tipt  ou  the  top  of  the  Leaves  with 
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Scarlet,  "which,  as  it  opens  fpends 
it  (elf  up  an  *  down  the  Leaves  in 
mail  ftr^sks,  the  th  ee  out-mod 
Leaves  feathered  up  the  back  with 
green,  the  reft  crumpf-Oickt,  and 
of  a  Gold  Colour,  handing  in  a 
ftrange  form,  the  hot  torn  and  ta¬ 
mis  browner,  no  Tulip  having  a 
Scarier-green  but  this.  ip.  Agtt 
Rampirdy  of  a  heavy  fad  IfabeSa- 
Colour,  wi'h  fome  marks  of  Crim¬ 
fon,  and  great  ftripes  of  yellow, dark 
bottom-,  large  black  tamis.  ao. 
Royal  Shutitem  k?t  has  (harp-pom- 
ted  Leaves,  a  little  twining,  curi- 
ouflv  marked  with  a  bright  frtfh 
Colour,  deep  Scarlet  and  p  ie  yci? 
low  *,  the  bottom  and  tamis  black, 
encreas’d  by  *n  off-fet  coming  out 
above  the  lowermoft  Leaf.  21. 
Eagle ,  a  fa  r  Flower  Peach-colour, 
ed  pale  Gridelin,  fome  d*cp  Crim¬ 
fon,  and  pure  white*  Purple  do  tom 
and  tamis.  12  Par  eg  n  Fl$>ifon , 
with  fhirp- pointed  Leases,  busty 
ftriped  and  marked  with  Isabella, 
Peach-coloured  and  Mil. -white.-  2J. 
Diana  of  a  bright  blcwiih  Carnati¬ 
on,  (Irip’d  and  well  ma  ked  w;th 
deep  Red  cnl  pure  White;  b'evv 
bottom,  and  purple  Tamu.  24. 
DUne*}  railed  rro  n  the  Se-d  of 
the  laft,  differs  in  that  o  theLeaves 
be  ng  pure  white,  r  eagvd  and 
whipped  anew  ,  am  the  middle  fea¬ 
thered  with  a  deep  brown-Purpie, 
me  farms  dark  and  blew.  15.  Ptin- 
cefs  Turgia.no.,  is  well  inaiked  wi  h 
cwo  Purples  and  much  wnite,  she 
bottom  blew,  and  tamis  purple.  26. 
Ariana  raid’d  by  Mi.  R?a  from  the 
Seed  of  the  ialt,  is  of  a  purer 
white  from  the  rirft  opening,  and 
well  masked  w;th  bigger  and  idler 
ftripcs  and  drops  of  white  Cnm- 
f  n,  not  turn  and  tamis  as  the  laft. 
27.  Brown  Duke  of  Brabant  marked 
w  th  a  brown  and  lighter  purple, 
and  ftriped  with  white  blew  bottom 
and  purple  tamis.  28.  General 
B  le9  agocted  and  variably  in  irk.  d 
with  a  dark  and  lighter  reduifh. 

purpie 
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Purple  and  good  white,  blew  hot* 
tom  and  purple  tamK  29.  Dorom 
thea\  of  a  deep  brown- pur  pie,  fine, 
ly  whipped  about  the  edges,  and 
marked  with  a  whiter  and  redder 
Purple,  and  purer  white  bottom* 
and  purpk  tamis.  30.  Carolu /, fine, 
ly  marked  with  (hades  of  murrey- 
purple,  pure  whi?e  thr  ugh  every 
Leaf  thereof;  bew  bottom,  pur¬ 
ple  tamis.  31*  Brown  purple  de 
Maris,  of  a  rich  (Lining  brown- 
purple  ,  the  Leaves  marked  with 
great  flripcs,  blew  bottom  and  pur¬ 
ple  tamis.  32.  Minerva,  delicately 
Griped  through  each  Leaf  w  tb 
lighter  and  darker  Leather-Colour* 
divided  with  equal  ftripes  ot  Li¬ 
ver-Colour.  33.  Bacchus  Bol e,  no 
tall,  yet  lufly  and  very  large.broad*' 
leaved  Flower,  of  a  ladder  and 
lighter  purple,  and  good  white, 
equally  divided,  the  three  outmoft 
Leaves  00 Sy  edged  with  Crimfon; 
ble  wsfh  bottom,  dark  purple  taints. 
34.  Agpi  -  Hartm.tr,  is  a  beautiful 
Flower,  of  three  fine  Colours,  pale 
Gndehn,  rich  Scarlet  ,  and  pare 
White,  moft  times  well  parted, 
ftriped  and  agotted  never  running, 
bottom  and  tamis  blew.  35*  An - 
gufiina  Efioil,  fine  Violet  and  White, 
36  Irtmontaney  flefh-colour,  paie- 
yetlow,  anil  ifabeSa.  37.  Boreas , 
deeper  and  lighter  Crimfon,  with 
pale  yellow.  38.  Amidone9  pale, 
yellow  and  Cinaami-n.  §9,  Brown 
George *  ladder  atd  lighter  Cinna¬ 
mon,  and  pale-yellow,  40.  Clitus, 
dark,  yellow,  Crimfon  and  Hair- 
Colour.  4s.  Agtt  Btiar ,  deep  0- 
range,  ligru  fie  (h-c  Tour,  and,  pale- 
yellow.  42.  Mmor&bks,  of  a  pale 
taLo’d  Leather-colour,  fad  purple, 
and  bright  yellow. 

The  third  are  the  Ser mines 3  or 
late  Flowering  ‘Tulips ,  which  ar  , 
1.  Toe  Prince  tie  ia  more ,  well 
marked  with  deeper  and  lighter 
Cinnamon  ,  and  pal  *yeilow  ;  blew 
bottom  and  biacfc  twni*.  2.  Sero~ 
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tins  SeTblom,  low ,  weak.&alked. 
Flower  deep-Red,  feathered  and 
rnirked  with  fomc  Grideiio,  at 
fir  If,  pale-yellow,  and  then  turning 
white,  bottom  and  Tamis  dark 
blew.  3.  Gre found ,  low  fmail 
Flower*  dirk-Red,  ftriped  and  fea® 
there'd  with  pale  -yellow,  bottom 
dark  green,  tamis  a  1  mold  black.  4. 
Star  of  Venus  Carnation,  marked 
with  pale-yellow,  that  afterwards 
turns  whirs  ,  bottom  and  tamis 
blew.  5.  Par  agon 'Mull  eon,  bright 
Carnation  ,  ffripsd  with  White, 
bottom  and  tamis  blew.  6,  Tme~ 
hres,  a  ftrong  Flower,  deep-Red, 
Veined  with  peach  -  colour  ,  pals 
yellow  bottom,  tamis  dark  brown. 
The  times  of  their  flowering  is 
the  latter  end  of  March,  April, and 
May ;  and  to  continue  them  the 
longer,  pretty  ftrong  Hazel  •  Rods, 
oeadedArch«wife,are  to  be  Ruck  into 
the  Alleys,  of  luch  an  height  that 
the  Flowers  may  not  reach  them  • 
over  which  a  Tilt,  made  of  Gap* 
Paper,  is  laid,  fo  ftarched  together 
chat  it  may  be  wide  enough  to 
reach  the  midd  c  of  each  fide, with 
Rods  parted  along  the  Tides  of 
this  Tilt,  as  in  Maps,  to  roll  them 
up  ;  to  each  Rod  fix  a  String  in 
the  middle  to  tie  to  the  Bows 
over  the  Flowers ,  to  keep  the 
Wind  from  railing  or  blowing  them 
off. 

In  order  to  the  planting  of  Tit* 
Ups*  having  obtain’d  the  Roots  ; 
Beds  to  lodge  them  in  arc  made 
of  frelh,  light,  Tandy  lifted  Eirth; 
a  Foot  deep,  and  a  Yard  fquare 
will  contain  thirty  Soots  placed 
about  three  or  four  Inches  diftance; 
yet  luch  as  are  defigned  to  Seed, 
muff  be  funic  two  inches  lower, 
lei!  their  Stalks  dry  before  their 
Seed  ripen  ;  but  do  not  fee  two 
Fioweis  of  the  fame  Colour  to¬ 
gether.  _  When  they  put  forth  their 
Leaves,  if  any  ot  them  appear  not 
or  their  Leaves  fade,  the  Hath  is 

to 
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to  5?  orened  to  the  bottom  to 
find  its  Diftemper,  and  if  the  Root 
be  inch!  and  fqaafky*  there  is  no 
hopes  of  it  ;  but  if  hard  *tis  reco¬ 
verable,  by  applying  dry  Sand  and 
Soot  to.  it ;  hut  not  to  blow  that 
Yeir  i  and  when  *ti$  taken  op, 
which  it  oft  bs  done  as  f  on  as 
the  Fibres  are  gone,  care  muft  bJ 
hid  to  keep  ic  free  from  moiftare, 
till  the  Seafon  require  it  to  be 
fee  again. 

Your  Tulip-K oots  need  no  water¬ 
ing;  but  when  they  begin  to  flow 
er  ,  the  Tilt  mult  on,  especially  ia 
the  Night  to  keep  off  the  {harp- 
nefs  of  the  Ffofts,  chat  may  curdle 
the  Buds  and  fpoil  the  flowers  : 
Such  as  hang  their  Heads  fhould 
be  tied  up  to  fmall  Rods  flack 
under  them,  that  will  juft  reach 
the  Flower  $  and  when  full-blown 
the  Paper-Tilts  are  kept  on  con- 
ftantly  .*  When  they  let  their  Leave  i 
fall|  break  off  the  Pods  of  all  but 
what  are  intended  to  Seed,  and 
thoje  mail  be  dean  and  three 
fquare  Podded  ;  of  fuch  Flowers 
as  are  flrong  and  iafly ,  good  bot¬ 
tom*  and  tamis,  i,  e.  Blew,  Dark, 
or  Purple  •  ot  well  and  con  ft  ant 
marked  Flowerr,  fuch  as  wdl  not 
run  one  Colour  flubberinginto  aoo* 
ther  «  tbefe  Oiould  Band  i anger 
than  the  reft,  becaufe  of  die  Seeds 
ripening  :  As  foon  an  the  Stalks 
of  the  other  Tulips  are  dried  down 
and  withered,  the  Roots  will  have 
loft  their  Fibres,  and  then  they 
are  to  be  taken  up  Yearly,  thole 
efpecially  of  any  value,  and  every 
fort  put  by  rhcmfelvcs,  that  it  may 
be  known  how  to  let  them  again 
without  Confufion  :  Lay  jtt  cm  up 
on  (lifting  Papers  io  the  Sun  to 
dry,  with  their  Names  writ  on 
the  Papers;  then  put  them  imo 
Boies  in  a  chy  Room  ,  and  once 
a  Fortnight  or  three  Weeks  look 
over  them,  left  they  moulder,  which 
if  not  gently  wiped  and  aired  in 
the  Sur,  will  fpoil  the  Root :  it 
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my  of  them  are  Snivelled  of 
crumpled  cn  the  out  fide,  and  reel 
foft,  ’ds  a  Ago  of  its  Confamptipn* 
and  the  method  for  that  is  to  wrap 
it  up  in  Wooll  dipt  in  Stfat'Oily 
and  place  it  where  the  warmth  of 
.■the  Sun /may  bat  juft  reach  k  i 
About  the  end  of  Auguft  fe:  it  a 
the  Earth  with  Wood-aff.cs,  Soot 
and  Mould  mingled  together,  and 
plac’d  about  ic.  It  rauft  be  cove* 
r?d  with  a  Pot  that  no  we?  may 
hurt  it,  till  the  Fibres  are  put  forth 
which  will  be  at  the  end  of  ot  - 
ptembtf^  or  not  at  all,  about  which 
rime  the  other  Boots  are  to  be 
I  fee  ia  due  form  and  manner,  «s 
before  directed,  If  you  put  my 
|  Dang  in  tbs  Earth,  it  muft  be 
Neat's  Dung,  that  has  lain  long  c- 
nough  to  be  fufficiently  rotted  and 
d  gefled.  The  heft  Compoft  for 
them,  if  the  freff  Earth  be  not 
Naturally  light  enough,  is  one  part 
of  the  wll  rotted  Neaps  Dung  - 
two  parts  of  frelh  Earth,  next  ai¬ 
der  the  Turf,  and  two  of  Sea-fa  nd, 
for  want  of  which,  Bro Jc-fand  may 
ferve  ;  and  this  too  fhoujd  be  mixt 
a  while  before  it  is  made  into  a 
Bed  for  the  Tulip  ;  that  the  rawntTs 
of  the  Earth  and  Sand,  by  fame* 
times  Birring  it,  may  thereby  be 
removed. 

Now  there  is  but  one  fure  way  for 
railing  variety  of  Tulips,  and  that 
is  by  Seeds  fown*  whatever  may 
be  otberwife  p  oj  H:d  ;  when  there* 
fore  the  Seed-V^lTels,  of  the  heft 
Flowers  left  for  that  purpofc,  are 
found  to  he  ripe,  which  may  bg 
known  by  the  Pods  opening  at  top. 
and  the  Stalks  withered,  cut  them 
all  eft,  snd  ke^.p  their  Heads  up. 
right  •  this  will  happen  in  July 
fooner  or  later,  as  the  hear,  or  the 
mildnefs  of  the  Seafon  fuits.  After, 
wards  tye  the  Pods  of  the  befl 
Flowers  by  themfclves,  and  up  to 
the  bars  of  a  funny  Window, whid 
will  perfect  the  ripenef*  of  the  Sect 
and  Io  lei  them  continue  till  th< 
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end  of  September  or  thereabouts  » 
that  done,,  kt  the  flit,  or  Parfnw - 
like  Sere!  be  teparated  from  the 
Chsff,  by  gently  blowing  it  awav 
with  y^ur  Months  ftijl  pfitferving 
the  bell  by  its  feft,  in  Rotes  of 
about  fix  Inches  deep,  four  Inch  s 
whereof  me  to  be  filled  with  the 
fineft  lifted  Mould  that  can  be  got, 
which  fhould  be  1  gh't  and  rich, and 
Pot  too  Candy  for  this  ufi\  or  rather 
riddled  in,  and  not  preiTed  down, 
but  as  equally  thick  as  can  be  ; 
upon  which  the  b  ft  Seeds  are  to 
be  (own  nor  too  thick,  but  Co  as 
they  may  be  half  an  Inch  afunder; 
ijhen  let  mc  e  of  ;he  fame  Earth 
be  riddled  over  them,  not  above 
half  an  Inch  thick,  and  you  have 
done  as  with  that  in  Boxes, 
If  the  Se^d  is  to  be  fown  in  Beds* 
thty  mu  ft  be  emptied  four  Inches 
deep  of  their  old  Earth  ,  laying 
Tiles  fiat  all  over  on  the  reft  .* 
Then  fill  them  up  again  upon  the 
Tiles,  with  the  fineft  lifted  Earth, 
ss  in  the  Boices  ,  no  higher  than 
before;  the  E-rth  is  to  lie  light 
and  even,  and  the  Seeds  fowed 
thereon,  a  Ed  covered  as  in  Cafes 
or  Boxes  .*■  Thcfe  fown  is  Beds 
by  reafon  of  the  Earth  under '  the 
Tiles,  will  be  apt  enough  to  keep 
that  above  moift  .*  But  when March 
cotr.es,  a  little  watering  will  be  con¬ 
venient  for  thofe  Seeds  Iowa  in 
Boxes  and  Calcs, 

The  Seeds  being  thus  managed,] 
the  Roots  from  them  each  Year 
may  be  taken  up,  cif  1  they  flower,- 
as  Toon  as  the  tingle  Leaves  they 
produce  are  dried  down  or  wither¬ 
ed,  and  kept  choicely  free  from 
moifture  or  too  much  drinefs  till 
the  latter  end  ©C  Augufl%  and  then 
fet  again  at  wider  distances  .*  They 
may  produce  two  Lewes  in  three 
Years,  and  they  flower  that  Year  « 
but  after  the  hrft  Tear  they  may 
be  fet  in  a  deeper  Soil,  yet  rot 
barren  •  for  &  rich  one  to  thrive 
in  is  be  ft  ,  though  a  baric  oner 
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and  Tandy  one  to  flower  hi*  and 
that  not  conftantly  neither  •  for  to 
take  them  alternatively  is  be  ft  for 
Rich  ^lowering  Roots  as  Tuliptim 
T*  is  requ  lice  for  them  as  for  other 
Flowers  to  be  provide  !  a  Year  be* 
font-hand,  with  §  ils  fit i ted  to  their 
Natures, making  new  Com^fts  Year* 
ly,  that  may  by  Conco&ioo  and 
often  turning,be  fitted  for  the  pard 
pofe  defign-d. 

T  Q  M  B  L  E  R,  a  Dog  called 
in  Ljtthi  Verugus  from  the  Latin 
Word  Veturt  to  turn  ;  and  thus  in 
Ewglijh  from  his  Quality  of  turn* 
bliag  and  winding  his  Body  about 
Circularly,  and  then  fiercely  and 
violently  venturing  on  the  Beaft; 
fo  that  he  fuddenly  gripes  it  at  the 
very  entrance  or  mouth  of  the 
Hole  or  Receptacle,  before  h  can 
make  any  recovery  or  felf-defence: 
Befries  this,  heufes  another  fort  of 
fubtilty  ;  for  running  into  a  War¬ 
ren,  or  fetching  a  coiirfe  about  a 
Coney -borough,  he  does  not  hunt 
after,  or  fhew  any  fpight  againfl 
them,  but  diflbmbling  Friebdfhip, 
pallet  by  with  filence  and  quietaels, 
marking  theirHoles  diligently,  where; 
in  he  is  feldom  miftaken,  and  b e- 
uig  fare  of  the  place,  couches  down 
clofe  to  the  Ground  with  his  Belly, 
provided  the  Wind  be  againft  hinij, 
and  the  Coneys  difeovet  not  where 
he  lurks,  by  which  means  he  gets 
the  advantage  of  their  (cent, either 
going  to  their  Holes  or  coming 
oat,  or  palling  this  way  or  that 
way  *  fo  that  he  debars  the  fillf 
Coney  from  her  Hole,  fraudulently 
circumvents  her  before  (he  can  Cu¬ 
ter,  and  immediately  carries  bis 
Prey  to  his  Maiden 

1  hefe  Dogs  are  fornetimes  left 
than  the  Hounds*  being  lanker, 
leader,  fame  what  pricked  Eared  ; 
and  by  the  form  of  their  Bodies 
may  very  well  be  called  Mungrd 
6  ray  *H"Gun  ,s,  if  they  were  lumc- 
what  bigger* 
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F  U  M  O  U  R,  a  nfjiig  or  fwel* 
ling  caus'd  by  a  fettling  of  Hu 
moarj  in  fame  Parts  of  the  5 ody; 

when  they  are  enlarged  and  ftretch- 
ed  out  beyond  their  due  propor 
tioD,  fo  as  to  be  render’d  unfit  fur 
performing  their  proper  A&ions. 
See  Swellings, 

JUMPING,!  fori  of  Fen 
ring  in  Fields,  when  u  Tree  is  let 
in  a  defigned  place,  almoft  on  the 
top  of  the  Ground,  no  deeper  than 
to  make  it  ftand  $  tho*  all  rheRoocs 
be  not  covered,  till  the  Tump  or 
Would  be  raped  about  it  .*  After¬ 
wards  one  end  of  a  l  inr9  of  about 
a  Yard  and  a  quarter  long ,  is  to 
be  tied  about  the  Tree,  but  fo.rftac 
in  paffing  round  about  it,  with  the 
line  ftrained,  it  may  flip  about:  the 
Tree  as  the  Mm  goes;  the  other 
end  is  to  be  fatten'd  to  an  Iron- 
fetter,  or  flick  with  a  flharp  point, 
and  as  you  go  round  the  Tree  the 
Ground  is  to  be  marked  :  Then 
a  Ditch  fhould  be  cut  on  the  out- 
iid  e  of  the  round  fcore  and  a  Turf 
laid  handfomely  of  two  or  three 
heights  on  the  infidc,  with  the 
Grafs- fide  outwards,  fo  as  to  make 
the  Work  full  half  a  Yard  high 
The  Mould  muil  be  c aft  out  of 
the  Ditch,  and  care  taken  to  throw 
the  beff  of  it  next  the  Roots  of 
the  Tr  ee3  till  it  be  raifed  within 
ss  high  fcs  the  Turf  .•  As  the 
Thorns  are  placed,  more  Turf  or 
fa  ft  heavy  Earth  is  to  be  put  out 
of  the  Ditch  upon  the  ends  of  them 
treading  the  fame  dowa  the  better 
to  fix  them;  and  the  Earth  is  to 
be  laid  (belvirg  down  from  the 
Turf  rewards  the  Tree,  that  upon 
the  fall  of  Rain  it  may  foak  to- 
w.  rds  the  Roots  :  It  w.  aid  alfo 
be  proper  to  lay  fome  fmall Thorns, 
Briers,  Fuiz,  or  Gofs  on  the  top 
of  the  wotk  finifhed,  and  have  it 
Yearly  repaired  ,  as  their  is  ©cca 
fjon. 

TUN,  a  Winc-VeflVl  ;  alfo  a  ( 
Mtalure  of  Liquids,  as  Wing,  Oil,  I 
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&c,  containing  2  Pipe?,  or  255  Ga! 
Ions  .*  Alfo  a  Weight  of  twent 
Quintals,  or  2000  Pounds,  by  wh?c 
the  Contents  or  different  fixes  c 
Sea-Vfflels  are  ufually  exprefs'd 
is  a  Ship  of  200  Tuns,  A  Tu 
0/  Timber,  is  a  Meal  are  of  41 
Solid  Foot. 

TUNISIAN  Falcon ,  fo  callh 
from  Tunis  in  B&rbary ,  the  Conn 
try  where  fte  ufuilly  makes  he 
Eyire,  is  a  Bird  of  prey  not  muefc 
different  from  the  La/iiey  yet  fome 
whac  iefs,  tho’  in  Foot  and  PJunn 
much  alike  .•  She  has  a  larg< 
round  Head,  is  more  creefe  that 
the  L inner ,  and  heavier  and  more 
iluggilh  in  her  flight  :  r/owcvei 
they  are  excellent  Blanks  for  the 
River,  lying  long  upon  the  Wing, 
and  will  fly  the  Field  alfo  well 
enough  ;  i  hey  alio  Naturally  de¬ 
light  to  feize  upon  the  Hate,  aud 
'will  ftrlke  boldly  at  her. 

ill NN AGE  tr  TONNAGE  ,  2 
Cuftom  or  Duty  paid  to  he  King, 
for  Mcrchaadize  carry’d  out,  or 
brought  home  in  Ships  acc  rding 
to  a  certain  Rate  upon  every  Tun. 
The  Duties  of  Tonnage  and  Pound- 
«ge$  were  firft:  fettled  ia  the  45th 
Year  of  K  Edward  III. 

TUNNEL,  an  Inftrument 
through  winch  any  Liquor  is  poured 
into  a  V  If  1  ,*  alfo  part  of  the 
Draught  of  a  Chimney  above  the 
Man  tle-piccc. 

T  U  N  N  E  L"N  E  T,  a  kind 
of  Net  very  much  us  d  to  catch 
Partridges  with,  the  Figure  of  which 
>is  here  reprefented. 
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When  you  have  found  out  a  Co¬ 
vey  of  thefe  Birds,  take  a  Com** 
pafs,  and  pitch  the  Net  at  a  good 
difhnce  from  them*  but  fometimes 
farther,  at  other  times  nearer,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fltuatioa  of  the 
Ground  ;  furround  them  either 
with  a  Natural  or  4rtiiiciai  Staik- 
ing»horfe  ;  and  gently  drive  them 
towards  the  Net,  not  coming  on 
them  in  a  direct  Line  ,  but  by 
Windings,  Turnings,  &c.  In  cafe 
:hey  make  a  ftand,  and  took  up, 
’cis  a  tign  of  Fear,  and  that  th  y 
intend  to  take  Wing;  ftand  fti.'l 
thsrcfjrej  or  retreat  for  a  while, 
and  when  you  find  them  quiet  at* 
ter  a  little  refpite,  that  they  are 
bufy  in  feeking  after  Meat  ;  you 
arc  to  move  nearer,  and  if  any 
one  lies  remote  from  the  reft,  he 
may  be  brought  in,  by  fetching  a 
Somptfs  about  him.  The  Wing 
jf  the  Tunnel  muft  net  be  pitch- 
d  in  a  direft  Line,  but  inclining 
:o  a  Semi-circle, 


TUNNING  Beer,  is  per* 
formed  divers  ways,  fome  being  of 
Opinion  *tis  bed  Tunned  as  it  cools, 
or  begins  to  come  •  others  let  it 
ftand  longer  to  be  more  ripe  but 
the  beft  Method  is  to  Clean!  and 
Tun  juft  as  it  comes  to  a  due  fer¬ 
ment  and  gets  a  good  Head  ;  for 
then  it  has  the  moil  ftrtngth  to 
clear  k  fdf  in  the  Cask  ;  and  what 
w  mks  over  is  to  be  foppiied  again 
with  frefh  Beer  of  the  fame  Brew¬ 
ing  :  The  workings  may  be-  fid- 
ded  to  your  fmall  Beer,  oreife  to 
the  Barm,  and  the  clear Jeft  to  run 
through  a  large  Hipocr$tes*S ieevcor 
Flannel-Bag,  made  in  form  of  a 
I  Pyramid,  the  point  being  downwards 
|  with  an  Hoop  at  the  top,  hang- 
Sing  over  a  Tub  *  and  if  the^e  be 
| great  quantities  of  Ckanfings  ,  a 
Barrel  of  Beer  may  be  got  in  a  large 
Brewing-* 

T  U  P,  a  Ram  or  male  Sheep. 

To  T  U  P,  as  the  Km  iups^  i.  e. 
covers  the  Ewe. 
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TURBARY,  a  right  to  dig 
Turves  in  another  Mao’s  Ground  , 
from  Turba  an  old  Latin  Word 
for  a  Turf.  Common  ef  Turbary,  is 
a  Liberty  which  f  ms  Tenants  have 
by  Prefcrfptioa  to  dig  on  the  Lord’s 
Waile. 

TU R FIN G*SP  A DE,  is  made  very 
thin,  light  and  (harp,  with  a  Soc¬ 
ket  to  put  the  Stale  in  ,  like  a 
Hedging-bill  f  the  Bit  fufficiemk 
fhort,  2nd  not  very  broad  .*  Thi* 
Inftmmenc  is  of  Angular  ufe  ,  to 
under-cut  the  Turf,  when  mark’d 
out  with  the  Trenching  plough, 
which  it  does  with  much  eafe  and 
expedition. 

TV  I{  J^ET:  That  part  ofthis 
Country  firuate  In  Eu*op ?9  is  about 
five  time#  as  big  as  Enghnd ,  and 
contains  eighteen  Provinces,  the 
chief  Tovva  being  Cmft&ntinoph  . 
and  of  Trade  Napoli,  Mefitra,  Cor* 
/«,  Sahnichi ,  Brigade,  Adrianoph , 
Setinrs,  and  Biahgrod9  or  Budpock: 
The  principal  Com  modi  ties  it  pro¬ 
duces  are  [Vines ,  Oils,  Metals9  Va~ 
mask.  Velvets ,  Vitriol,  Sulphur ,  Jut * 
I \ey-Gregrms  ,  &c.  But  the  other 
Turkey  in  Afu,  which  is  that -part 
of  the  World  from  whence  our  fa¬ 
mous  Turkey  Company  bring  all 
their  rich  Ships,  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  Natalia,  Syria  and  Ar¬ 
menia  \  and  they  are  fubdivideef  in 
to  nineteen  BegUrbrgs,  befidcs  tht 
Iflands  of  Cyprus ,  Rhodes,  &c.  Thu 
Country  is  about  fix  times  as  big 
as  England^  eg  which  adding  the 
Turks  Dominions  aforefaid  ia  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  thofe  in  Africa ,  as  Egypt, 
with  part  of  Barbary,  Abyffmia  an? 
Zdnguebar,  makes  the  whole  Turks 
Dominions  to  be  near  eighteen 
times  as  big  ss  England  Tht 
chief  Towns  of  Trade  are,  Aleppo, 
Scandaoon,  Smyrna,  Fam&gufia,  (ui 
Cyprus)  Mara%,  Ac  far,  Burja,  Tarfo, 
Cogni,  Amafia ,  Acva,  Ham ,  Tripoli 
Sc  bam  ,  Dama^  ,  Ga^a  ,  'gfcruj&km  , 
Ar^erum,  B<tlfora9  Alexandria,  &c. 
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The  Commodities  are.  Raw  -  fil 
Cotton  -WooU,  Druggs,  as  Opiu j 
Galls ,  Rhubarb ,  &c.  Soap,  C^mlt 
Gr  grams,  Tapiflery ,  Excellent  Bah 
Wine ,  Oily  Cotton-y&rn9  Mohair,  h 
ney ,  Goats- Hair,  IV or  (led.  Box  tvoo 
and  many  ether  Commodities 
leffer  Note. 

TURKEYS,  a  well  knov 
Fowl,  that  are  daily  feen  either 
Pafle  or  taken  from  the  Spit,  ai 
when  fat,  furpafs  all  ocher  Horn 
fowl  whatever  s  nay,  they  are  uf 
ally  kept  with  more  eafe  and  le 
coft  \  for  they  take  more  pains  fc 
their  Pood,  conilfting  of  Herb 
Seeds,  than  auy  other  Bir 

do;  only  they  are  Enemies  to 
Garden,  and  therefore  fhould  ev 
be  kept  out  from  thence.  *T 
true,  while  young,  it  is  dlfficu 
to  bring  them  up,  as  being  extren 
chill  and  tender  ,*  as  aifo  ia  regai 
that  they  have  a  faculty  of  Bra 
giing  about,  a&d  the  Hen  is  fo  n 
giigenr,  that  if  Use  have  but  01 
Chicken  following  her,  ihe  nev< 
is  concern’d  for  the  reli  ;  tor  whi< 
reafon  there  fhould  be' a  watch* 
K  eper  to  attend  them,  till  the 
can  fhife  for  themielves,  and  tht 
they’d  flock  together,  and  leldo 
Bray  any  longer.*  They  take  d 
light  in  rooming  on  Tree#  and  1 
Cher  high  Places. 

A*  to  the  chafing  of  fueh 
you  would  breed  on  5  the  Co< 
fhouid  not  be  above  two  year#  0. 
at  mod,  fand  care  mult  be  ha 
chat  he  be  kind  to  the  Chickens 
He  fhould  be  a  large,  Bout,  proi 
and  msjeilicsl  Bird ;  for  when  1 
walks-tHje&ed,  he  never  proves 
g;ood  1  reader.  For  the  Htn#  h 
will  lay  till  ihe  be  five  years  o 
aed  upwards,  and  hide  her  Egg 
if  not  prevented,  in  fecrec  Place; 
upon  which  account  fbe  fhould  1 
watched,  brought  back  to  the  He 
ho  ufe,  and  there  compelled  to  ia 
which  Ike  begins  to  ao  tu  Man 
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win  fit  iri  April  ;  yet  clever 
or  thirteen  Eg&s  are  the  mofk  (hr 
boulcl  be  fair’d  to  cover.'  They 
generally  hatch  from  twenty  five 
Q  thirty  days  ;  and  upon  bringing 
orth  the  Broad,  the  Chickens  are 
co  be  kept  warm  left  the  Cold  kill 
chem  ,  and  fed  often  either  W'th 
Curds,  or  green  frefh  Checte  cat 
fmail ;  kr  cheir  Dnak  be  new 
Milk  or  M  ik  anl  Water;  Some 
them  Oat  meal  and  Milk 
boiled  thicks  into  which  they  put 
a  little  chopc  Wormwood  »  and 
fometimes  Eggs  boil’d  hard  and 
cut  into  frnail  i  ieces.  When  they 
have  got  strength,  they  may  b< 
fed  abroad  ia  fotrie  clofe-waltet 
Grafs-piot,  where  they  cannot  (tray 
or  eke  you  mud:  be  at  the  charge 
of  a  Keeper.  Dew  is  ter y  injuri¬ 
es  to  them  •  for*  which  cauh, 
they  ought  to  be  H  >ufed  at  Night, 
and  let  out  after  Sun  riling  the  uext 
Morning. 

In  order  to  fatten  Turkeys,,  fod 
den  Bsricy  n  very  good  for  the 
3rft  Fortnight  t  for  anothci 
Fortnight  let  then  be  craiu ru’d  as 
you  do  Capons,  and  they'ii  grow 
uz  beyond  aneafare  •  But  ihcj 
are  only  to  be  crammed  in  a  Morn¬ 
ing,  and  their  Pafle  Ihould  be  gi 
yen  ihsra  warm  y  then  they  ar< 
to  range  about  all  day,  and  be  fed 
biistimci  with  Lore,  wlitle  a* 
broad.  As  to  thdr  Infirmities, 
wnen  at  liberty,  they  ire  lo  good 
Ehylieians  for  thsjnlcivcs  ,  th-i 
they  hi  never  trouble  the  Q  wneis  .- 
but  being  cooped  or  o;hei  wile  edn- 
dn  d  ,  they  may  be  cured  in  the 
iainc  manner  as  usher  Pocutry  are  .! 
Fheir  Eggs  are  very  wholcfomc 
to  eat,  and  wonderfully  i  chore  ac~ 
ciyM  Nature. 

’  TURN  th:  ‘Tap  to  ride ,  a 
Phrafc  us’d  among  Shepherds,  which 
figoifici  to  put  the  Ram  to  the  Ewe* 
to  engender,  iccording  to  the  old 
Proverb  .* 


ATout  S\  Luke's  Div, 

Let  the  Tup  hive  kis  WiJ* 

TITRNEP,  a  Root  cilery 
where  known  to  bs  very  w-holclome, 
and  more  cfpeciaily  good  in  Cos® 
fumptioas  5 ,  of  chefe  there  are  fe¬ 
ver  ad  Ibrt'j  the  Round,  ([which  is 
common)  the  L$ng,  ocher  wife  call'd 
iSfirrow^  and  the  Yellow;  They  are 
properly  Garden-plants-,  yet  very 
advantageous  when  (own  ?a  Fields, 
not  only  tor  Houteh-.)ld-ufcs ,  but 
even  to  ferve  as  Pood  lor  Catted, 
as  Cows,  Swin;»  and  of  late  years* 
Sheep*  they  delight  in  a  warm, 
mellow  and  light  Ground,  rather 
iaaiy  chan  other  wife,  iidfl  coveting 
a  ritfi  Moiu'd.  The  Land  fkouid 
be  ploughed  fine,  acd  harrowed, 
then  the  See.!  lowed  and  raked  in 
with  a  Bufin  or  ochcrWife  •  1  hey 

arc  fowa  as  two  Scafo.ns-.bf  the 
Year  ;  in  die  spring  With  ocher 
Kitchen-tiiiage  of  the  like  Na¬ 
ture  ;  as  aifo  about  'Midfumnur 
and.  after ;  Cows  and  Hog*  will 
eat  them  if  brought  into  their 
Diet  ;  by  giving  them  the  lur- 
neps  fnlt  boiled,  then  only  tend* 
cds  and  laR  ot  ah  raw.  5Ti$  there¬ 
fore  a -piece  of  great  ncglcit  a- 
mang  uis  that  tne  Twing  ot  thefe 
Roots  is  not  more  prulccutcd  * 
since  the  bod  need  not  be  very 
tut,  as  has  been  shut  now  hinted^ 
and  they  may  alio  be  fawn  lor 
a  fetoad  Crop,  especially  after  ear« 
ly  l%atc  ;  yet  farther,  they  fuppiy 
cac  great  wan:  of  Fodder  that  is 
ui U 3.1  in  iVintz>\  not  only  lor  fat- 
cenhig  Swine  and  other  Cuud,  but 
i ho  for  our  Milch-cows. 

d  he  Seaida  for  Sowing  this 
PCat  for  the  Kitchen  is  about  2WR- 
Jumper,  that  they  may  be  ready 
o>  Improve  upe-u  the  Autumnal 
Rains,  which  make  them  much 
tweeter  than  the  Vernal;  yet  they 
may  be  lowed  in  April ,  to  have 
Y  y  y  2  Turncpi, 
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Turneps  in  the  Summer ;  however, 
it  muff  not  be  done  coo  thick, 
for  that  will  hinder  the  growth 
of  the  Hoot,  fn  c»fe  the  over 
fatnefs  of  die  Ground  (which  is  3 
great  fault  for  Tarneps)  or  over 
modi  Wet  caufe  diem  to  ran  out 
in  Leaf  more  than  in  Root;  then 
treading  down  the  Leaves  will  00* 
canon  their  rooting  the  better.  A 
pound  and  a  half  or  two  pounds 
of  Seed  will  be  fufficient  to  Sow 
an  Acre.  Laftly,  as  Turnep“roots ! 
are  fo  nfeful  and  palatable,  the; 
Greens  or  Leaves  of  thofe  that  i 
have  been  fowa  late,  and  lived  o- j 
ver  the  Winter,  are  sot  unprofifa-j 
ble  ;  for  being  frequently  boil’d  and  f 
eaten  with  half-meats,  they  prove 
an  excellent  Difh  of  Sauce. 

TURNEP-BREAD,  may  be  made 
in  the  following  manner  .*  Take 
about  half  a  Bufhel  of  the  mid¬ 
dling  fort  of  Turtiepst  not  fh'cky> 
but  fuch  as  will  boil  foft  ;  aficr 
they  have  been  par’d  and  boil’d, 
prefs  out  the  juice  or  L'quor  ve¬ 
ry  hard  till  they  become  quire 
dry:  Then  beat  them  in  a  Mor¬ 
tar,  and  with  the  Pulp  mix  two 
pounds  of  fine  Wheat-flower,  and 
two  ounces  of  Caraway-Seeds  ;  ad' 
ding  a  pint  or  Somewhat  more  of 
new  Aie-ye.fl ;  afterwards  mould  up 
the  Dough  as  is  ufua],  let  it  br 
well  foaked,  2nd  it  will  not  only 
look,  but  tafie  like  ether  Bread. 
This  is  only  done  to  fave  Charges 
in  poor  Families  in  a  time  of 
Dearth,  but  of  late  has  been  much 
in  eftcem  for  Confun  prion;. 

TURNING-EVIL  ,  or  STUR¬ 
DY,  a  Difeafe  in  Black  Cattel,  of 
which  there  are  fever al  Ions,  out 
In  the  Brain-pin,  on  one  fide  or 
both  ;  another  under  the  H<  rn- 
root,  and  a  third  tn  the  Neck- 
joynt  j  which  two  laR  are  incu¬ 
rable.  The  Symptoms  of  that  10 
the  Neck-joint,  are,  that  the  BeaSi 
will  hold  up  his  Head  in  the  Air, 
and  look  wildly  ;  for  that  under 
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the  Horn,  they’d  turn  round;  a? 
fo  will  they  do  when  it  is  in  tf 
Brain-pan :  It  confifls  of  a  Bias 
d  r  lying  under  the  Scull,  ia  tl 
Fore-head,  between  the  Brain  at 
the  Brain-pan,  which  muft  be  V 
kea  out-,  or  you  can  never  com  pa 
che  Cure  ;  which  may  be  per  lorn 
ed  after  this  manner.  At  firft 
cafi  the  B-aft,  and  t'X  his  Feet 
Tien  feel  gently  all  over  his  Hea 
with  your  Thumb,  thrufliog  it  < 
long  till  you  find  the  fofteri  piac< 
a  little  above  which  you  are  t 
cut  the  Skin  a-crofs  fear  Inche; 
and  fo  I  ike  wife  beneath  the  foi 
place;  that  done,  wi  h  ^  Need] 
and  a  long  double  Thread,  ftitc 
the  Skin  up  out  of  the  Way  .*  The 
take  a  long  fharp  Knife  with 
Hammer,  cut  the  Scaup  two  Inche 
Iqusre,  and  turn  it  up  ;  whereupu, 
the  Bladder  will  appear,  which  tak 
out  very  carefully,  for  recr  c 
breaking  it,  and  caft  it  away,  g 
nointing  the  Part  with  frefh  Bit 
er,  and  continually  applying  warn 
Cloths  to  .prevent  the  catching  o 
Cold;  be  fare  to  lay  the  Scaup  01 
m  the  right  place  again,  turn  tb< 
Skin,  and  flitch  it  down  dole  witr 
Silk  .*  Afterwards  apply  a  Fiai 
fler  of  Turpentine ,  Wax,  Hr  (in 
and  Stvnii’s-greafe.  or  frefh  But, 
6t  Hr  cover’d  with  Flax-barUs  : 
lad  lay  00  roar  or  five  doubles  oj 
Wooden  Cloth  to  keep  it  Iron, 
the  Wind  and  Weather  ;  remove 
this  Plainer  once  in  five  D  ys,  be 
careful  to  avoid  Cold,  not  luffeiing 
he  Bcait  to  dt  ink  any  cold  Water  foi 
fix  or  ten  days  morea  and  he  will 
abfoiutely  recover. 

This  DifUrapcr  is  alfo  incidcm 
to  Sheep  ;  for  the  curing  ot  which 
Jet  your  Beall  blood  in  the  Eye- 
veins,  Temple-vein*,  or  thro’  the 
Noftjrils  ,  and  rub  the  Parc  with 
young  Neales  buufed  ;  oreife  g  vt 
him  a  fpoonlul  uf  Ireacie  or  Mi 
tkvid&te  in  Wine^  which  is  good  fos 
the  Mort'found ,  as  this  Difeaie  ii 

other  will 
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otherwtfe  call’d,  but  when  there  is  3 
Bladder  in  the  Scull,  the  Operation 
is  much  the  fame  as  before-mention- 
ed  for  ocher  Gated. 

TURNING  ftraigbt ,  an  Ar¬ 
tificial  Motion  of  a  Horfe  &aught 
in  the  Manage  ,*  of  thefe  there  are 
Several  fores,  but  we  (hall  here  on¬ 
ly  explain  two  of  them  ;  from 
whence  all  'Turning!  are  deriv’d,  i. 
The  former  Turn  is  when  a  Horie 
keeps  his  Hinder  p^rts  inward  aod 
dofe  to  the  Pod  or  Center,  and 
fo  coming  about  mak  s  his  Cir- 
c^mfereace  with  hit  Fore -parts,’ 
oppofmg  his  Enemy  Face  to  Face; 
m  order  to  which,  yoy  tnuft  to  the 
ring  of  the  mid  part  of  the  Cave. 
%cn,  fix  a  long  Rein  of  two  fa¬ 
thoms  or  more,  and  to  the  other 
Rmgs  ,  two  ocher  fhorrer  Reins  • 
then  having  Saddled  the  Horfe  , 
and  put  on  his  Bit,  bring  him  co 
the  Poft*  put  the  Reins  or  his  Bit 
over  the  fore- part  of  the  Saddle, 
Bothers  aod  all  »  aod  fix  them  &i 
a  Co  rift  ant  Sfrsigbtnefs\  on  the  top 
of  the  Pommel ,  fo  as  the  Horfe 
may  have  the  feeling  of  the  B  t 
and  Curb  .*  If  you  would  have 
him  turn  to  the  Right-hand,  take 
the  fhort  Rein  on  the  feft-iiJe  o 
the  Cavern,  and  br.Dging  it  undej 
the  fore-Bolfter  of  the  Saddle  up 
to  the  Pommel  ,*  fix  it  at  fuch  a 
Str  rig-bine fs  there,  that  the  Horfe 
may  rather  look  from  than  co  the 
Fold,  cn  the  right  fide  y  this  done, 
fome  Groom  or  skilful  Atteadao:, 
fhou  d  hold  the  right- fide  Rein  or 
the  C*‘ at  the  Fold,  Govern¬ 
ing  the  fore-part  of  his  Body  to 
come  about  at  large:  After  that, 
taking  the  long  Rein  with  your 
own  Hand  ,  and  keeping  his  hin¬ 
der-parts  inward,  with  your  Rod 
oo  his  outfide-Shoulder,  and  Conic- 
times  od  his  outlide  Fhigh,  make 
him  move  about  the  Foil,  keeping 
his  Hinder* parts  ss  a  Center,  and 
making  his  Fore-parts  move  in  a 
large  Circumference :  Thus  he  may 


r* 
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be  Exercsfed  a  pretty  (face  os  co© 
hand,  till  he  attain  to  fame  per* 
fe&nefs,  then  changing,  the  Reins 
of  the  C/t^evori,  mak^  him  do  the 
like  to  the  other  hand  •  p*y  him 
in  this  manner  fcveral  Mornings, 
and  cherifh  him  in  his  Exercife, 
according  .to  his  deferring*  nil  you 
have  brought  him  to  fuch  ^readi- 
asfs,  that  he  will  upon  tne  mo¬ 
ving  of  the  Rod  couch  his  hinder® 
parts  in  towards  the  Bolt,  and  lap¬ 
ping  tbs  outward  Fore-leg  ,  over 
the  inw  rd,  trot  about  the  Fo'r  , 
mold  (wjftiy,  diftin£lly>  --ad  in 
Straight  a  cornpafs  us  you  can  oe- 
fir e ,  or  is  convenient  t or  the  mo- 
don  of  the  Horie  ;  from  Trotting 
he  may  be  brought  to  Flying  and 
Wheeling  about,  fo.  (wifely,  ^at 
both  the  Fore-legs  liiing  «tisl  mo¬ 
ving  together,  the  hinder-parts  may 
follow  in  one  and  the  lame  Iciiantv 
When  you  have  made  him  thus 
pcrfeH  in  your  hand,  mount  his 
Back,  appointing  ferns  skilful  Groom 
10  Govern  the  long  Rein,  ano  a- 
nether  rhe  fhort  ,*  by  the  motion 
of  your  Hand  upon  the  Bit  ,  ana 
(oft  Rein  of  the  Cdvefpn,  keep  the 
Horfe  s  Head  from  the  IT  if  ,*  and 
by  means  ot  the  calf  of  year  Leg. 
oad  oa  his  fide  ,  aod  year  Rod 
earned  toward*  hu  outward  Fhigbj* 
co  keep  his  hinder-parts  to  tne 
Fort}  labour  and  cxercife  him  till 
he  be  brought  to  the  perfection  de« 
tired  .*  Then  take  away  the  long 
Re  n,  and  only  exercife  him  with 
the  help  of  the  (bore  Rein,  of  the 
Cavern  and  no  other  .*  Afterwards 
t^ke  both  Reins  of  the  Cuve^on  in¬ 
to  your  hands,  and  exercife  him 
horn  the  Poft,  making  him  as  rea¬ 
dy  in  any  place  where  you  would 
rule  him  as  at  the  Poft.  2.  Ihe 
other  ftraight  flying  Turn,  is  to 
keep  the  Horie  s  Face  fixed  oa  the 
Pod,  as  on  his  Enemy,  and  to 
move  about  only  with  his  hinder*! 
parts,  for  which  you  are  to  take 
the  lame  help  of  the  long  Rein 
T  y  3  and 


and  the  fliort  Reio  of  the  Cavern, 
and  govern  them  as  before  Chew¬ 
ed;  only  yen  fhonld  not  give  the 
fliort  Reis  to  the  pofhvard ,  as 
much  liberty  as  before ;  but  keep 
his  Head  ciofer  to  the  PoiL  and 
following  bis  hinder  parts  with  rhe 
long  Rein,  by  means  of  your  Rod, 
make  him  bring  his  hinder-parts 
round  about  the  Poll  ,*  andobfave, 
that  as  before  he  did  lap  one 
Fore-foot  over  ar other,  fo  now  he 
muft  lap  the  hinder  Legs  one  o- 
ver  another  ;  continue  to  exercile 
him  till  perfe£l  as  before  ,  then 
mount  and  labour  him  in  like  man¬ 
ner.  Lalily,  leaving  the  PoR  and 
all  ether  Helps,  ply  him  only  in 
fuch  open  and  free  places  as  you  fhaii 
fee  convenient, 

TUSHES,  See  Teeth  of  a 
Borfe . 

TUSHES  cr  TUSKS  of  a  mid 
Bear  are  the  great  Teeth  that  Rand 
out. 

TUTSAN  or  TULSAN,  an  excel¬ 
lent  Wound-herb  ,  other  wife  call’d 
Tctrble^ves, 

TUTY  or  TUTTY,  the  Sparkles 
or  foot  of  Brafs  Ricking  to  the  Fur¬ 
nace,  which  prepared  according  to 
Art,  is  a  good  Remedy  tor  fore 
Eyes,  Cancers  and  iUrcondition'd 
Ulae  if  > 

To  TWI-F ALLOW  Ground, to  tin 
$r  plough  it  a  fecond  time.  See 
Ploughing  up  of  Land. 

TWITCH  GRASS  or  QUITCH- 
CRASS*  *  Weed  very  hurtful  to 
j'otne  Land.,  by  keeping  i  hollow 
or  Iocfe,  and  by  drawing  away 
the  Virtue  of  the  Ground  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  Corn  that  grows 
thereon ;  which  (hews  the  Soil 
t.o  oc  of  a  cold  four  quality.* 
The  befi  Remedy  Ji  good  fallow¬ 
ing  in  dry  Weather  y  h  t rowing 
and  manuring  it  well,  with  Dung, 
Lime,  Chalk,  Allies,  <£rc.  Burn- 
beating  of  this  Land  is.  alio  an  slfc- 
$uai  means  to  deftroy  it.  i 


TYPH-WHEAT,  a  kind  of  Cor 
much  like  our  Rye 


V. 


VALERIAN,  9  Phyfka 
Herb  ru’d  in  Prefervanve 
agamft  the  Plague,  and  biting'  o 
Venomous  Creatures ;  hemg  alfo  o 
Angular  Virtue  in  the  Strangur' 
and  diiiicsdcy  of  Urine.  It  if  © 
h-  rwiie  call’d  Capon  i-uil  and  Set 
mall. 

VALLOR,  V ALLOW,  or  VATE 
{Count ry*W or d)  a  hollow  Mould  ir 
which  a  new  -  made  Chede  i, 
pre  ft'd. 

VAPOUR,  a  watery  Exha  la. 
cion  or  Steam  railed  b}  Fire,  th< 
heat  of  the  Sun,  that  under  Grom  d 
or  any  ether  accidental  Hear. 

vaporous,  belonging  to; 

or -lull  of  Vjpiurs . 

V  A  R  1  E  G  A  T  E  D  ,  ftreaked, 
fpeckled  or  fet  off  with  divert 
Colours;  a  Term  more  efpecisliy 
apply *d  by  Florifis  to  fuch  Plants 
as  are  fo  {potted,  Rripcd  or  mark¬ 
ed. 

VARISSE,  an  Imperfection 
m  a  Horfe  :  Upon  the  intide  of 
the  Ham,  a  iittie  diflant  from  the 
Curb ,  but  about  the  fame  heighr, 
there  is  a  Bone  fomtwhat  ingh 
^sod  raifed  .*  That  part  of  the  Haul 
which  it  below  the  laid  Bone 
fpiue times  fwehs  by  a  difeharge 
from  the  gteat  Vein,  ana  is  term¬ 
ed  8  Varijje  ;  this  dots  rot  make: 
the  Hoifc  hah,  but  I'poiU  his  Sail: 
oy  growing  excttiivdy  large.  Kelt: 
*00  eaie  (especially  it  the  Part  be: 
bathed  with  Spirit  of  Wine)  will! 
fo  bind  and  rcltraio  it,  as  not  to  be 
perceiv’d  for  tbetime. 

V  A  R  V  L  L  S,  (mail  Silver-rings 

abtfua 
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about  a  Hawk’s  Leg*/  that  hare 
the  Owner’*  Name  engraven  on 
them. 

VAT  or  F  A  T,  a  kind  of  Vef- 
Tel  ro  hold  Alc^  B  er,  Cider,  or 
any  oth  r  Liquor  in  its  preparation. 
See  Fat, 

V  A  T  E,  See  Villon 

VAUNTLAY,  (among  Hunters) 
a  fctfing  of  Hounds  or  Beagles  in 
a  rea'dnefs,  where  the  Chart  is  to 
pa  A,  and  ca  fling  them  off  before 
the  reft  of  the  Kennel  come  in. 

VEAL-MONEY  or  VEAL  NO¬ 
BLE-MONEY,  a  yearly  Rent  paid 
by  the  Tenants  of  one  of  the  Tith- 
ings  within  the  Manour  of  Bradford 
in  Wiltjhire  ,  to  ilieir  Lord  the 
Marquefs  of  lYincbffler,  inftead  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  Veal  formerly 
given  jo  kind. 

VEGETABLES,  are  fuch  Natu¬ 
ral  Bodies,  as  grow  and  cncreafe 
from  Parrs  duly  framed  ;  bit  have 
no  proper  Life  or  Senfe. 

VEGETATION,  the  manner  of 
growth  or  encrcafe  of  bulk,  di- 
menfions  and  parti,  which  is  pe¬ 
culiar  to  ail  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants 
and  Minerals. 

VEIN,  one  of  the  VefTeis  that! 
convey  the  Blood  thro’  the  Body  j 
of  a  Living-Creature  :  Ir  is  alio  ! 
taken  for  the  particular  Nature  or 
(Quality  of  any  Bed  of  Earth  that  j 
is  digged  in  Mines  or  Pits  \  in  i 
which  Senfe  ’tis  Lid,  They  met  with  ! 
a  Vein  of  Gold ,  Stiver,  Lead ,  or 
Coals i  &c. 

YELLING,  ploughing  up  by 
the  Turf ;  a  Terra  us’d  by  Hus* ; 
bandmtn,  in  the  Weftcra  Parts  of. 
England, 

VENERY,  the  Art  or  Exer- 
cife  o-f  Hunting  wild  Beafts,  which 
are  call’d  Beafts  of  Vtntryy  as  alfo 
Beafts  of  F ar'tft ;  and  they  are  the 
Hare,  Hart,  Hind,  Boar  and  Wolf, 
lee  Beafts  of  Cbace%  and  of  War¬ 
ren. 

VENTURINE  or  AVENTu* 
RINE,  is  the  molt  delicate  agd 
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flender  fort  of  Gold-wire,  us’d  by 
Embroiderers,  when  reduc’d  to 
Powder  as  fine  as  it  can  be  dipt 
or  filed.  This  Powder  may  be 
ftrewed  upon  the  firft  Layer  of 
pure  Varnilli  made  nfe  of  in  Ja¬ 
panning  after  the  Varnifik  is  dry, 
in  order  to  lay  over  it  any  Colour 
at  pleafure.  See  J  -panning, 

^  VER.DEGREASE,  the  Ruft  of 
Copper  gather’d  by  laying  Plates 
of  chat  Meta!  in  Beds,,  with  husks 
of  preffed  Grapes,  and  then  fera- 
pieg  off  the  Ruft  of  che  Plates , 
made  by  lying  in  chafe  Husks  for 
fome  time. 

VERDERER  or  VERDEROR, 
a  Judicial  Officer  of  the  King’* 
Foreft*  whofe  Bufinefs  is  properly 
to  lack  to  che  j forty  and  fee  it  well 
maintain’d.*  He  is  fworn  to  keep 
the  Affixes  of  the  Foreft,  as  alfo  to 
view,  receive  and  inroll  the  At¬ 
tach  men  §  aod  Prefen  rnencs  of  all 
manner  of  TrcfpafTcs  relating  co  Vert 
and  Vtnifon  therein. 

VERGE,  a  Rod,  Switch  or 
Wand  :  Alfo  ‘a  Stick  or  Rod  by 
which  one  is  admitted  Tenant,  who 
holding  it  in  his  Hand  1  wears  Fe¬ 
alty  to  the  Lord  of  the  /  Manour, 
and  upon  that  account  is  call’d  H- 
nam  by  the  Verge  :  Among  It  lor  i  ft  $ 
it  is  taken  for  Che  edge  or  outfide 
of  a  Leaf;  as  A  dented  Verge, 

V  E  R  J  U I  G  E,  the  Juice  of  four 
and  unripe  Grapes,  proper  for  Saw. 
ces,  -G5V.  Another  fort  of  Verjuice 
may  be  thus  prepared:  Gather  a 
Efficient  quantity  of  Crabs,  as  Toon 
as  the  Kernels  earn  black,  and  lay 
them  in  an  heap  to  fweae  ;  then 
take  off  the  Stalks ,  aod  leparate 
the  rotten  or  much  bruited,  if 
there  be  any  ;  fhuip  them  in  a 
Trough  with  a  Beater,  or  grind 
them  in  a  Mill  :  Afterwards  flip 
che  Crab-malh  into  a  Hair-bag  or 
coarfe  Cloth,  IquecZ  out  the  Juice 
in  a  Prcfs,  and  pour  it  into  a  Bar¬ 
rel  ,*  wnich  ftop  clofe,  and  fet  in 
a  warm  place  for  ten }  or  twelve 
Y  y  y  4  w  Days* 
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Days  and  it  will  become  very  good 
Ver\uice. 

VERNAL,  belonging  to  the 
Spring-feafon;  whence  Vernal  Leaves 
a  Term  apply’d  to  thofe  Leave? 
of  Plants  that  come  up  in  the 
Spring. 

VERT  or  GREEN  HUE  ,  {"in 
*he  Forefl-Lim  )  rvery  thing  that 
bears  a  green  Leaf  within  tin?  Fo- 
reft,  fo  as  to  cover  or  hide  a  Deer, 
and  Yis  either  Over-vert  or  Nether, 
vert  :  The  former  iignifses  great 
Woods,  sad  in  Law-books  is  ex* 
prefied  the  French  Term  Hault 
Bo  is  j  the  Utter  denotes  ILider- 
woods,  and  is  otherwife  call’d  South” 
hois ,  or  Sub  .hoi  st  There  is  alfo 
Special  Vert9  i.  e.  all  Trees  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  King’s  Woods  within 
the  Foreft,  and  ail  Trees  that  grow 
there  in  other  Mens  Woods,  if 
they  be  fuch  as  bear  Fruit  to  feed 
Peer:  *Tis  fo  call’d  became  thofe 
that  fpoil  fuch  Vert  are  liable  to 
more  grievous  Panifhmentthan  thofe 
that  deRroy  any  other  Vert, 

VERTEX,  (Latin)  the  top  of 
any  thing  ;  alfo  a  Whirl-pool  or 
turning  round  of  the  Water;  whence 
YflRTIULLATE  PLANTS,  (V 
mong  Berbal'tfls)  are  fuch  as  h^ve 
their' Flowers  intermixed  with  fmall 
Leaves,  growing  as  it  were  m 
Whirls,  about  the  joynts  of  the 

Stalk.  ,  ,  . 

Y£RT1LLAGE,  (from  the  Latin 

Word  Verio  to  Turn)  is  a  pre¬ 
paring  of  Ground  to  receive  the 
Seed,  by  turning,  fiirring  or  tof- 

fingit.  rT  , 

V  E  R  V  A  I  N#  an  Herb  arciem- 

ly  us’d  abeut  Sacred  Rites  and  Ce¬ 
remonies  :  It  is  otherwise  ca  led 
Boly-kerh,  Juno  s  Tears  aed  Pigeons- 
graft  j  being  of  great  virtue  againft 
the  Yellow-jaundice,  Droply,  Gout, 

YESSIGON,  an  Infirmity  in 
&  Horfe,  which  is  akindoi  Wind- 
sail  or  Swelling  abcut  the  b:gnefs 
c£  half '  m  Apple  more  or  kf^ 
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made  up  of  a  foftand  fpungy  Fief 
that  grows  between  the  Flefti  aa 
Skin,  in  the  hollow  next  the  Hock 
and  beneath  the  big  Sinew  a  lii 
tl*  above  the  C~pelet,  and  bend  in 
of  the  Ham :  This  Swelling  ap 
pears  but  very  little,  except  whe: 
the  Horfe  is  refting  equally  upo; 
both  his  Hind-legs,  besaufe  whe: 
he  bends  his  Ham  it  is  not  vifih) 
at  ail  ;  neither  does  it  often  mak 
a  Horfe  halt  ,  it  arifcs  on  boti 
fi  les  the  Ham,  aud  {omedmes  on!1 
upon  one:  Thofe  dm  come  iowe 
are  not  dangerous,  and  in  young  Hjr 
les  may  be  djipen’d  by  moderate  Ex 
erciie. 

VETC  HES,  FETC  II  E  $ 
or  C  H  I  G  H-P  HAS,  a  fort  o 
Fulfe ,  chat  are  red,  b  ack  ant 
white,  the  red  being  call'd  Vene¬ 
reum,  brcaufeic  excius  Venery  more 
than  the  oilier  two,  and  the  black 
4'htinum9  from  its  reicmblatce  t( 
i  beam's  Head ;  The  White  arc 
very  nonrifliing,  ape  to  loofen  th< 
Belly,  and  to  provoke  LLioc  ;  but 
they  are  windy,  and  if  eaten  frejh 
or  ill  boiled  breed  many  fupe.flj 
ous  Humours  in  the  Body  ,  and 
are  hurtful  to  the  Reins  and  Blad¬ 
der  ;  To  coned  this  fault  ftee^ 
them  in  Water  for  a  whole  Night 

with  Sage,  Garlic and 

the  roots  of  Sion^pirfley  ;  but  the 
Broth  is  to  be  prefer r\L  before 
the  Feafe  themielvcs,  when  mix’d 
with  boiled  Wine  and  Cinaamon. 

VICES  io  Horfest  to  prevent, 
correft  and  remedy  them,  take  the 
following  RuUs.  I.  La  Horfe 

carry  his  Head  and  Neck  awiyt 

obferve  to  winch  lidc  he  inclines 
1,  and  Brike  him  twice  or  chncc 
with  the  contrary  Spur  :  But  ill 
cafe  lie  be  very  Bid  -  racked  cm 
the  right  fide  and  plying  or  bend¬ 
ing  on  the  left ;  hold  the  right! 
Rein  Owner  than  the  other,  and 
when  you  pcrcieve  him  to  inciiae 
that  way,  give  him  fudden  Cheeky 
haying  a  lharp  Wire  fatten'd  in 

tho 
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the  Rein,  that  ftriking  in  his  Neck, 
he  may  be  compelled  to  hold  it 
ftraigfoc ;  taking  care  to  check  him 
upwards,  left  he  get  a  Habit  of 
ducking  down  his  Head,  2.  If 
your  Horfe  be  fubjetl  upon  the 
leaft  occafion,  to  (hake  his  Head 
and  Ears,  or  move  the  latter  when 
he  begins  to  kick  or  bice,  or  call 
you  ;  ftrike  him  on  the  Head  with 
your  Wand,  and  at  the  fame  time, 
give  him  s  Check  with  your  Bri¬ 
dle,  and  a  ftroke  with  the  contrary 
Spur;  putting  him  fuddenly  out  of 
hit  Pace  :  Then  make  him  ftep, 
that  he  may  have  leafure  to  und?r 
fhnd  your  meaning  ;  and  do  the 
like  when  he  ftarti,  or  when  he 
winches,  which  is  1  ftgn  of  his 
designing  to  bite  or  ftrike  with  his 
Heels.  3.  If  the  Horfe  duck  down 
h's  Head,  check  him  fqddealy  with 
the  Bridle,  and  ftrike  him  with 
the  Spurs,  that  he  may  be  fen  ft 
ble  of  his  Fault  ;  If  he  be  (land¬ 
ing,  make  him  bring  his  Head  in¬ 
to  its  right  place,  as  he  Hauls  5 
and  when  he  obeys,  be  fare  to 
cherifh  him,  and  he  will  looa  ap¬ 
prehend  the  meaning.  4.  If  a  Horfe 
be  skitcifh  and  apt  to  ft  art  ,  fo 
that  you  are  never  free  from  Dan* 
ger  while  on  his  Back  ;  in  cafe  it 
proc  ed  from  a  weak  Sight,  where¬ 
by  ObjeHs  may  be  reprefented  to 
him  otherwife  than  they  really  are; 
give  him  time  to  view  them  well, 
and  then  ride  him  up  gently  to 
them  .•  But  if  he  be  Naturally 
fearful,  aod  ready  to  ft  arc  at  the 
hearing  of  any  ftrange  Sounds; 
you  trilift  accuftom  him  to  the 
noife  of  Gdns,  Drums,  and  Trum¬ 
pet,  0G.  and  in  time  he  will  cake 
delight  therein.  $.  If  he  be  reffy 
and  refufe  to  go  forwards,  puli  him 
backwards,  and  perhaps  he  will 
then  go  forward  ;  this  method 
feldom  fails  of  fuceefs  .*  But  if 
il  ftiould,  make  ufe  of  the  Spurs 
to  the  purpole,  and  let  another 
Perfon  on  foot  whip  him  Jor- 
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wards  *  and  tho*  he  rebel  a  long 
time,  the  Whip  and  Spurs  will 
prevail  with  him  at  laft,  if  they 
be  given  fmartSy,  foundly,  and  its 
time  .*  When  once  you  begin  you 
mu  ft  continue  them  till  hit  yield  5 
provided  ‘it  proceed  from  Sabbona*. 
nefs,  and  not  from  Fainting  or  Sick- 
nefs.  6,  If  he  rears  m  cniy  that 
is,  rifes  fo  high  before,  at  to  cn-. 
clanger  his  coming  over  upon  the 
Rider ;  you  rnuft  g  ve  him  the 
BridF,  and  leaning  forward  with 
your  whole  Weight,  give  him  both 
vour  Spurs  as  he  is  falling  down; 
out  forbear  £0  Spur  him  as  he  is 
r.fing,  for  that  may  caufe  him  to 
come  over  11  pan  you.  7.  If  he 
be  apt  to  fail  down  upon  the 
Ground;  or  in  the  Water  •  nothing 
is  better  than  a  pair  of  good  Spurs 
apply’d  as  (00a  as  you  perceive 
him  going  about  ic ,  which  will 
divert  him  from  thinking  sny  more 
of  it;  but  if  he  deft  It,  da  not  cor¬ 
rect  him  again  a:  that  1  a  Harts  ; 
For  bad  Hocfemen  occafion  moft 
of  theft  Vices,  by  corre&ing  un« 
duely  or  out  of  time ;  whereby 
they  are  fo  far  from  making  * 
Horfe  fen  ible  of  his  Fault,  that 
they  fright  isn.1  put  hi  m  mto  coo- 
fufiooj  aad  caufe  him  at  iaft  to 
become  Rclty.  8  If  the  Horfe 
>e  apt  to  run  away,  you  mull 
pcc  a  gentle  Bite  wich  a  llicc  Curb 
aad  keeping  ao  eafy  Bridie*  hand' 
lirtt  walk  him  without  Hopping, 
bje  on  y  (laying  him  upon  the 
Hand  oy  lie  tic  and  little  ;  f  hea 
cror  him  a  while,  aad  put  him 
again  fr.»m  a  True 'to  a  Wiilk  § 
Haying'  h  m  by  degrees ,  and  al¬ 
ways  churi Hung  him  as  toon  as  he 
obeys  :  When  you  find  him  thus 
far  praceabk  pat  him  Horn  his 
Trot  to  a  gentle  Gallop,  from  thac 
to  a  Trot,  and  from  the  Trot  to 
a  Walk,  staying  him  by  degrees 
w.th  a  fteady  Hand  ;  by  ufing 
ch  s  Method  for  fame  time  wicu 
Judgment  aad  Patience,  you  may 

\  *  r  » <2 
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tis  likely  present  his  running  a- 1 
way.  9.  But  fuppofe  your  Horfe 
fiioutd  fly  out  violently,  it  is  cer- 
tain  tbit  the  snore  you  pull  the 
Bridle-reins  and  hurt  him  by  ftraightr 
Vmg  the  Curb,  the  more  he  will 
tog,  and  rim  the  fatter  .*  In  thi* 
Cafe  the  re  lore®  if  you  have  Field 
room  ,  whenever  you  find  him 
begin  to  run,  let  him  go;  by  IRckea 
ir?g  the  Bridle,  snd  giving  him  the 
Spssr  continual] y  and  (hirply,  till 
he  begin  to  Hack  of  his  ow»  ac¬ 
cord  :  By  treating  him  in  this 
manner  *tis  not  to  be  doubted  but 
you’i!  cure  him  at  faft;  there  be¬ 
ing  no  Remedy  like  this  for  a 
Ruo-away  Horfe.  10.  Some  Her- 
fc*  when  a  Mao  gives  them  the 
Spurs  will  wot  endure  them,  n«r 
go  forwards,,  but  as  it  were  cleav- 
jng  and  fattening  to  them,  ftrike 
out  and  go  back  ;  if  you  prefs 
them  hard  they’ll  fall  a  Pitting, 
3nd  net  ftir  out  of  the  Place.  If 
he  be  a  Gelding  it  is  difficult  to 
break  him  of  this  Humour  ;  but  2 
Stonc-borfe,  may  prehaps  forget  ic 
for  a  time,  uader  the  cocdutt  ot 
of  a  good  Horfe-man.*  I  t  if  he 
once  get  the  mattery  ot  any  of 
his  Riders,  he  will  be  ready  to 
begin  s-new  again.  To  conclude, 
every  Gelding,  Stone -Horfe,  or 
Mare  that  does  not  fly  with  the 
Spurs,  but  Ohftinatcly  cleaves  to 
3rd  kicks  agahttf  them,  (bau  d  be 
look’d  upon  as  of  a  ciofs  and  dog¬ 
ged  Nature,  and  therefore  to  be 
kbfolutcly  reje^rel, 

VIGOUR  of  a  Horfe  i  In 
order  to  juege  of  this  Quality, the 
Hollowing  Rules  end  Remarks  arc 
of  good  ufe.  1,  When  the  Boric  ,g 
landing  flill,  keeping  him  fa  ft  with 
the  Bndk-hand,  apply  your  Spare 
m  the  hair  of  hjaSides,  which  by 
Horfemen  h  termed  Pinckifig :  And 
St  you  find  him  impatient  under 
you,  gathering  himiell  isp,  and  en¬ 
deavouring  to  go  forward,  champ¬ 
ing  upon  the  But  without  tbrult- 
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out  hli  Nofle,  it  is  a  fign  of  Heart 
and  Vigour.  2.  There  are  feme 
Horfe*  which  ffiew  a  great  deal 
of  Mettle  when  Pinched,  but  im¬ 
mediately  lofe  the  apprehension  of 
it ;  fo  that  tho5  they  have  a  very 
fenfible  Feeling,  which  proceeds 
from  the  thinnefs  of  their  Skin, 
yet  arc  of  2  dull  and  craving  dif- 
pofi  ion  .*  Of  fuch  Horfes  ic  may 
be  faid,  that  they  are  rather  tick- 
ii fh .  then  fenfible  of  the  Spur.  5. 
There  is  great  difference  between 
a  mettled  Horfe  and  a  fiery  one; 
the  former  fhould  be  much  valu- 
»ed,  but  the  other  is  good  for  no. 
ffilrg  .*  A  Horfe  truly  vigorous 
ffiruld  be  calm  and  cool,  move  oa 
patiently,  and  not  discover  his 
Mettle  but  when  required.  4.  The 
fure ft  Method  th  n,  is  to  chufe  fuch 
Horfes  as  are  very  apprehenfive  of 
Stro  ks,  and  g-ra!d  at  the  leaf!  ap¬ 
pearance  of  them  *  which  at  the 
only  clofmg  of  the  Legs  orThi'ghs 
feem  to  be  leiz’d  with  fear  and 
alarm’d,  and  that  without  fretting 
or  Fierinef*.  $.  A  Horfe  that  walks 
deliberately  and  fecmcly,  without 
needing  the  Whip  too  often,  and 
without  fretting, goes  fromrheWalk 
to  the  Gallop,  and  from  the  Gal¬ 
lop  to  the  btep  again,  without  be. 
irg  difquieted  ,  but  continually 
champing  upon  his  Bite,  he  trots 
with  a  giibrels  upon  his  Shoulder*, 
and  gallops  eafily,  fnoFting  a  little 
thro’  hts  N  oft  rib.  6.  It  a  Horfe 
be  well  upon  his  Hanches,  have  a 
light  and  caly  flop,  his  Head  firm 
and  well  piseM,  and  the  feeiing 
of  the  Bitt  equal  and  juft  ;  I  fay 
it  he  have  ah  thefe Qualities, ,youT| 
feidom  have  caufe  to  complain  up. 
on  account  ol  his  Price  .*  It  fhalj 
only  he  added  1  ere  by  way  of  Ad. 
vice  ,  that  whatever  ether  good 
Quadrics  a  Iiorle  may  have,  that 
you  never  give  a  high  Rate  for 
him,  unlets  he  be  endued  with 
thcle  two,  of  having  a  good  Mouth 
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• 

and  being  fcnfible  of  and  obedient 
to  the  Spurs. 

VLNDHMIA,  ( Latin )  the  gather¬ 
ings  of  Stapes  to  make.  Wine;  Vin¬ 
tage  :  Whence 

to  ViNDEMIATE,  (  in  Hus¬ 
bandry  )  is  to  gather  Grapes ,  or 
other  ripe  Fruits,  as  Apples,  Pe&rs, 
Pltms9  CbcrrieSy  &c. 

VINE,  a  Tree  or  Shrub  that 
bearsGrapes:  The  Wall  sgainft  which 
his  planted,  fhould  be  full  South, 
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fortb  its  Roots  chiefly  at  thcToinc?v 
At  the  Year’s  end,  cut  it  off  from 
the  old  Stock,  a^d  plant  it  where 
you  cefign  it  fhould  grow,  laying 
it  in  the  Earth  in  the  fame  po 
flare  it  was  in  before;  as  aifo,fome 
of  the  bads  of  the  new  Wood, that 
grew  out  fmee  it  was  firft  laid 
down,  that  it  may  gain  ths  more 
Roots,  levying  out  of  the  Ground 
again  not  above  a  bad  or  two  : 
Befides  you  may  chance  to  have 


or  but  a  little  inclining  to  the  Eaft;  |  Suckers  of  an  old  Vine  which  win 


or  elfe  if  there  be  an  half-round  or 
corner  in  a  Wall,  or  the  back  of 
a  brick  Chimney,  fuch  places  are 
ro  be  made  life  of  for  them  They 
will  profper  much  agatnft  an  high 
Wall,  but  yet  low  ones  will  fer'rs 
turn  ;  that  of  a  Tarras-w.dk  wid 
do  very  well  {  r  them  ,  and  the 
Gravel  -  waik  under  the  Wall  will 


be  fure  to  grow ;  o.r  you  may  take 
cuttings  of  P'/ftobranchcs  of  that 
Year's  growth,  and  fee  mem  isj 
good  warm  luofe  Soil,  and  many 
will  grow.  As  to  art  old  Vine  that 
does  not  bear  well,  lay  down  fame 
of  the  ftrongeft  B  anches  of  the 
preceding  Year,  th,t  grow  low, 
in  the  Mould  under  the  old 
mightily  encreafe  the  heat  about) Tree  in  February  or  March]  but 
them  .•  Narrow  places  alfo  be-|do  not  cut  them  orl,  only  leave  a 
tween  Windows  where  other  Fruit- j  Bod  or  two  to  grow  cut  of  the 
Trees  have  not  room  to  fpread, \ Ground,  and  the  Wall  thereby  will 
Will  ferve  this  Fisnr,  above  which  : quickly  be  furnilhed  with  new  and 
it  may  enlarge  it  left  where-ever  it  jtrefh  Branches, 
finds  ro  m.  And  farther,  a  Vine  j  This  Tree  as  it  Hands  ia  more 
may  be  planted  between  every  Fruit-  ‘ need  of  Pruning  than  other  Fruit- 
Tree  that  grows  againfl  the  hoc-  Trees;  fo  there  is  much  care  re* 
teft  Walt,  and  it  may  be  fufler’d jquilite  in  the  performance;  having 
to  fpread  a  little  in  the  Summer  8 See  it  as  before,  fuch  Branches  as 


into  thofe  Trees  on  either  fide,  e- 
fpecialfy  if  their  Fruit  t?e  early  ripe 
or  they  have  not  Men  fo  long  itt 
as  to  cover  the  Wail.  Rich  and 


grow  up  to  the  Wail  are  to  be 
nailed  up,  till  it  has  overspread 
m  much  Wall  as  was  defsgned  for 
it,  luffcriog  not  above  two  Bran- 
dry  Ground,  inclinable  to  Stony  or;  ches  to  gsow  from  the  Ground, 
Gravelly,  fo  it  bind  not  is  belt  for  J  and  fnipping  Yearly  the  tops  ot 


Vines ,  and  Horfe  or  Sheep-Dung  is 
moft  proper  for  fattening  the£$jtb 
they  grow  in  ;  to  which  end  the 


the  Branches  to  a  cmdidcrable  length 
(o  far  as  they  are  found  to  be  weak 
and  tender  ;  as  alio  all.  imall  poor 


Roots  are  to  be  bared  in  the  beginn-  ones  clufe  to  the  Body 
ing  of  the  Winter,  and  good  ftoie  of]  Bub  the  Fruit.branchti  which  arc 
Manure  thrown  ever  them.  1  To  thofe  ot  the  mo  t  vigorous  fort, 
propagate  this  Riant,  lay  a  branch!  ought  to  be  carefully  preferved  , 
of  that  Year’s  growth  into  thelomy  leaving  four  or  five  Buds  or 
Earth  in  November  under  the  old !  Eyes  of  the  ialt  Year’s  Shoot;  for 
Tree,  without  cutting  it  offsetting  lit  more  were  left  they  would  draw 
as  many  Buds  or  joints  in  the  lout  the  Sap  in  vain;  jhe  firft  and 
Ground  as  may  be,  and  only  leav®  Itecond  Eyfs  only  bearing  Fruit, 
jog  one  or  two  cut ;  for  it  puts  land  fomecimct  the  third  from  the 

extreme 
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extreme  par t  of  the  Branch.  in¬ 
deed  when  a  Vine  has  put  forth  a 
more  chan  ordinary  vigorous  Shoot, 
and  it  can  be  carried  Horizontally 
into  a  void  Place, it  will  fometimes 
bear  in  five  or  fix  of  the  extreme 
EycSj  and  fo  may  be  left  linger, 
but  this  h  not  ordinarily  to  he 
pra&ifcdt  A  Vine  fihould  lye  thin¬ 
ner  of  Weed  than  any  other  Tree; 
you  muff  therefore  dnigcntl  v.cw 
what  old  Wood  may  be  entirely 
fpare'd,  and  how  yew  may  to  the 
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guft,  when  it  will  have  Pent  out 
1  -*ng  Shoots  from  the  extremity  of 
the  Lift  Pruning ,  which  therefore 
are  to  be  fhorcen’d  again,  and 
fome  of  the  leaves  difcreetly  pul¬ 
led  away  from  the  Fruit.  To  fc- 
curc  the  Grapes  from  Frofts  which 
may  happen  before  they  are  ripe, 
you  may  esufe  them  to  be  cover’a 
and  fereen’d  in  the  Might  with 
Mats  or  Tilts. 

As  for  our  Climate,  Mr  Hart  lib 
commends  the  Parjly  ~  Gnpe^  the 


beft  advantage,  fill  up  that  fpacei  Rbenijh  •  Grape  ,  the  Paris  •  Grape, 
with  Neighbouring  vigorous  ShootV;  and  the  (mail  Maj'iiel,  as  being 
flin  obferVirig  every  Year  to  fevurc,  mo  ft  fuitable  ^hecto;  but  th  black 
the  new  Wood,  and  to  cut  ou t  ^he' Currant-Grape  or  Ciuffer  •  Grape  is 


old.  I  his  fir  ft  Pruning  oi  the  Vine 
may  he  performed  at  any  time 
before  February  •  hut  later  than 
that  h  not  advifeable,  left  it  bleed 
in  the  Spring,  which  it  will  be 
very  apt  to  do  at  thofe  pixel 


both  the  earlieft  and  fweeteft  of 
Grapes,  altho*  the  Clufters  are  but 

fmall. 

Gather  your  Grapes  in  a  dry 
Day,  while  they  are  very  plump 
an.i  tranfparent,  rhe  Seeds  or  Stones 


«  {  - - - —  - |  m  —  '  ^ 

Where  any  thick  Branches  were  cut;  being  black  and  clear,  not  vifeous 
off,  A  Second  Pruning  ot  the  Vine  or  clammy,  when  the  Stalks  begin 
is  to  be  done  about  the  middle’ to  fhrivel  at  the  Part  next  die 


cf  Ma)t  when  the  bunches  of  Grapes 
are  perfectly  formed, and  the  Branch 
has  fnot  two  cr  three  Foot  long; 
At  that  time,  pinch  off  the  branch 
s bout  fix  Inches  above  the  Fruit, 
and,  hail  or  any  way  fallen  it  to 
the  Wail  3  lo  its  the  Hiuit  may 
ti'uch  the  fame  if  poflibic.  The 
fruitlcf*  Branches  may  be  jet  abut 
to  the  Third  Pruning  at  Aiidfurn- 
trier,  when  all  muli  be  rc*exanis- 
n ed  ;  for  then  you  are  to  d  sbur- 
den  the  Vine  of  that  multitude 


Brsncn,  which  is  a  fign  ic  has  done 
reeding  ;  only  care  muff  oe  had 
it  Ram  come  and  Froft  immedi¬ 
ately  follow',  '  to  gather  them  as 
foorj  as  is  p  Bible  .*  It  is  beft  to 
cut,  and  not  to  pull  the  Grapes 
from  die  Vine,  and  to  put  them 
into  Baskets,  out  of  which  take 
them  gently,  and  lay  them  ia 
heaps  on  a  Floor,  to  (wear  for 
Fur  or  five  Days  or  a  Week, 
which  will  ripen  them  much. 
VINE-BEAR. or  DAMSEL-PEAR 


of  luxuriant  Branches  it  is  apt  tv  is  gray,  icddiUt,  round,  and  pretty 

-  -a  *  1  t  .  i  •  .a 


put  forth,  and  fhcritn  them  co  a 
convenient  length,  in  order  to  let 
in  the  Kays  of  the  Sun  toward 
ripening  the  Fruit;  thp’  you  arc. 
to  take  parc.cuiar  notice,  that  it 
is  cot  expedient  to  leave  the  Frui 
too  bare  or  expoled  to  the  over 
fcoicbing  heat  by  Day,  or  tofharp 
Airs,  moift  Dews  sad  Rains  b} 
Night.  A  vigorous  Vine  will  ftili 
require  a  fouuh  Pruning  about  Ah- 


big,  the  Stalk  very  long,  the  Pulp 
neither  hard,  buttery,  nor  teudet  ; 
and  herein  differs  irom  all  other 
Pear i  ,  having  a  fiatiilh  glewy 
Puip,  and  oficn  Doughy  .*  it  uuipe 
in  Cctakitv .  . 

VINEGAR  .*  This  Liquor  may 
be  nude  of  the  meandi  Cider  ,* 
to  which  end  the  Cider  mud  be 
drawn  oft  fine  into  another  Veflcij 
adding  a  fmall  quantity  of  the 

Mu  ft. 
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Muft,  or  Pouz  of  Apples;  iif  thertimifs -  upon  this  Trevet  they  Jet 
is  a  sooveniency  let  it  be  fet  in 


the  Smu,  and  ac  a  Week  or  nine 
Days  end,  it  may  be  drawn  off ; 
For  this  purpofe,  a  Cask  cfMuff 
or  Pouz  fhould  be  kept  in  a  dry 
place,  till  there  be  occafion,  bqt 
let  none  of  it  be  ufed  ,  thar'  is 
Mouldy  or  fmells  Mufty.— — r—  a. 


Vine-t wigs,  whereon  they  lay  a  d13* 
fhnee  called  Rape ,  with  which  they 
fill  both  VeiTels  within  halt  3  ^?ot 
from  the  top  •  this  H&p*  **  nothing 
elfe  but  the  Wood  or  Stalks  of  the 
Cullers  of  Grapes ,  cirle  1  and  frp«d 
from  the  Grapes  ;  the  Trevet  and 
Vine  •  branches  are  put  into  the 


A  common  way  with  us,  is  to  j  Cask,  only  to  keep  the  Ripe  from 
take  a  middling-fort  of  Beer  in*j  fettling  at  the  bo;totn  .*  Ins  this 
differently  well  Hopped, into  which,' Rape  alone  that  heats  and  fours 
when  it  has  work’d  well,  and  L|  the  Wine  :  Now  the  two  V effels 
grown  fihe,  put  fome  Rapes  or  being  abnoff  quite  fined  with  the 
husks  of  Grapes  ufuaily  brought!  Rape,  one  of  them  is  filled  up  with 
home  for  chat  purpofe  .*  Mafh!  Wine ,  aad  the  other  only  half  full 
them  together  in  a  Tub;  then  for  the  time,  and  every  Day  they 
letting  the  Rape  fettle,  draw  off}  dr,  w  by  a  Cock  half  the  Wine  chit 
the  Liquid  part,  put  it  into  a  is  in  the  talLVeiFel,  therewith  quite 
Cask  and  fet  it  in  the  Sun  as  hot!  co  fill  up  the  other  thu  is  but 


as  may  be,  the  Bung  being  only 
covered  v»ith  a  Tile  or  SHte-ftoae; 
and  in  about  thirty  or  forty  Days 
it  will  become  a  curious  Vinegar} 
and  may  pals  in  ufc  as  wed  as 
that  made  of  Wine,  if.it  be  refi¬ 
ned  and  kept  from  Muffing  3. 
Another  very  much  approved  wav, 
is  to  allow  to  every  Gallon  of 
Spring-water,  three  pounds  of  Mz. 
laga  -  Rai fins ,  which  put  into  20 
Earthen  Jair,  and  place  them  where 
they  may  have  the  hotted  Sun 
from  May  cili  Michaelmas ;  then 
prcffing  all  well,  tun  the  Liquor 
up  in  a  very  ftrong  Iron  -  Hoop 
Yefkl  to  prevent  its  bur  fling :  it 
will  appear  very  thick  and  Mud 


half  full,  obf  rving  interchiagqbly 
turns  of  fill  ag  and  ua-fi fling  the 
VeiTels  :  Ordinarily  ac  the  cod  of 
two  or  three  days*  the  half- filled 
Vcffd  beg  as  to  heat,  and  this 
heat  Vncrealcs  for  many  Days  foe- 
cdTtvel  y,  continuing  to  do  fo  till 
the  Vinegar  is  perfectly  made  • 
which  is  known  by  the  ceafing 
of  the  hca: ;  the  fame  in  Summer 
being  a  work  of  fifteen  Days,  but 
proceeds  more  flowly  in  Winter, 
according  to  the  degrees  of  cold 
Weather. 

When  the  Weather  h  hotted: 
the  Wane  muff  be  drawfn  twice  1 
Day  to  put  it  out  of  one  Veifel 
ato  another  .*  It  is  only  the  half ^ 


(topped  for 


dy  when  newly  preffed,  but  w J1 1  rilled  Ca..k  that  heats ;  a»  loon  *» 
refine  ia  the  VciTcl  ,  aod  be  as/  you  have  clone  filling  it  up,  its 
clear  as  Win:  :  Thus  I  t  it  re-lhs.it  is  choaked  aol 
main  ,  untouched  for  three  Month, 
before  it  be  drawn  off ,  and  it 
will  prove  excellent  Vinegar, 

But  if  you  w  uid  be!  informed 
as  to  the  manner  of  preparing 
Vinegar  in  France,  Note,  that  the 
Men  employ’d  t*k-  two  great  Cask: 
within  each  of  which  they  put  « 

Tievec  at  the  bottom,  which  muff 
be  one  Foot  high,  aod  as  large 
as  the  Vi'idends  of  the  Cask  per 


the  time,  mid  tne  other  Ca  .K  which 
is  unfilled  begh*  to  heat  :  Tne 
lull  V  TTd  is  q  fits  open  at  cop, 
but  a  wooden  Cover  is  put  on 
that  which  is  but  ha.f  full  .*  The 
oeft  Wine  produce  %  the  belt  Vine  - 
qur,  yet  cncy  alfo  make  good  or 
Vine  chat  11  turned  Now  the 
Vine  in  changing,  leaves  a  cdr.ain 
Greafe,  which  llicki  purely  10  the 
tides  of  the  Cask,  and  partly  to 

the 
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the  Ripe,  fo  that  if  they  do  not 
clean fe  the  Rape  from  it  alma  ft 
at  every  t#rr>,  the  Wine  changes 
into  a  whirifh  Liquor^  that  is,nei 
ther  Witte  nor  Vinegar ;  tj^c  fcorrt 
like  wife  that  arifes  on  the  fop  of  the 
Ve{Te!s  in  pouring  the  Wine  out 
of  one  Veffd  into  -another,  rnuft 
be  catrefiaily  taken  away,*  neither 
will  Vinegar  be  made  io  foon  io 
Casks,  that  have  never  ferv’d  for 
this  purpofe  before,  as  in  fuch 
as  have  already  been  ufed.  See 
Rape. 

VINEYARD,  a  plot  ©r  piece 
of  G  round  fee  with  Vines s  for  the 
planting  of  which  obferve  she  fol¬ 
lowing  Method,  In  khe  Month 
of  July,  wh  lc  the  outermoft  Core 
of  the  Earth  is  very  dry  and  com- 
bjftible,  plough  up  the  Sward, 
Den  (hire  or  burn-beat  it  according 
to  Art,  and  in  January  following, 
fpread  the  Afhes.  The  Ground 

being  thus  prepared,  cut  your  Tren 
chcs  a-crofs  the  Hill  from  Eaft 
to  Weft,  becaufe  the  Vines  (land¬ 
ing  thus  in  Ranks,  the  riling  and 
fettiug  of  tbs  Sim  will  by  that 
incans  pafs  thro’  the  intervals  , 
which  it  would  not  do,  if  they 
were  fet  in  any  other  Politics, 
neither  would  the  Sun  be  fo  capa¬ 
ble  to  dart  its  Rays  upon  the 
Plants  during  the  whole  Courfe 
.  tot’  the  Day.  Afterwards  ft  rain  a 
■  Line,  and  dig  a  Trench  about'  a 
Foot  deep,  place  your  Setts  in  ic  at 
about  three  hoot  difonce  one  from 
another  ;  trim  off  the  Superfluous 
Roots,  leaving  no  more  than  three 
or  four  Eyes  or  Buds  upon  that 
which  is  above  the  Ground  ,  and 
plant  them  near  half  a  Foot  deep, 
Reaping  after  the  manner  as  Quick 
is  commonly  fer,  fo  as  they  may 
point  up  the  Hili  .•  That  done, 
take  long  Dung  or  Straw,  and  lay 
on  the  Trenches,  of  a  convenient 
thicknefs,  to  ©over  the  Earth,  and 
to  prefer vc  the  Roots  from  the 
dry  piercing  Winds*  which  would 
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otherwife  much  annoy  them,  sod 
from  the  exceffive  (botching  Heats 
in  'Summer,  Keep  them  well  hied 
and  free  from  Weeds,  and  Water 
them  as  occiiion  ferves  ,*  the  bell 
time  to  plant  is  in  January, 

The  fir  ft  pruning  of  the  New- 
fet  Vine  ought  not  bs  till  Janua¬ 
ry^  and  then  you  fhou’d  cut  oft 
ail  the  Shoots  as  near  as  you  can 
(paring  but  one  of  the  moll  thri¬ 
ving  ;  oo  which  you  are  to  leave 
only  two  or  three  Buds,  and  io 
Set  ail  reft  till  May  the  Second  Year 
after  Planting  Theo  take  care 
from  time  to  time  to  deft  ray  the 
Weedfj  and  be  lure  to  clear  the 
Roots  of  all  Suckers,  which  do  but 
rob  and  draw  ouc  the  Virtue  of 
your  Setts  *,  for  the  fmali  branches 
of  Vines  yield  no  Fruit,  and  leave 
ao  SPps  but  what  break  out  of 
the  Bids  that  were  left  before. 
The  fane  Method  is  to  be  follow'd 
the  third  Year,  by  cutting  off  all  . 
the  Shoots  m  January  y  only  (paring 
one  or  two  of  the  moft  profpe- 
rous  j  theo  dig  your  whole  kftnr- 
yard,  and  lay  it  very  level,  being 
da  y  heedful  that  in  this  Work* 
you  do  not  cut  or  wound  any  ot 
the  mam  R.  sots  with  your  Spader 
As  for  the  younger  Roots  it  is 
not  fo  material,  in  regard  that 
they’ll  grow  but  the  thicker  §  and 
this  year  you  may  enjoy  1'ome  of 
the  Fruit  of  your  Labour, which  if 
anfiverabie  to  expectation,  will  put 
you  upon  providing  Props  tor  your 
Vines  of  about  four  Foot  long,. hit 
mu  ft  be  placed  oa  the  Norm  fide 
of  the  Plast.  In  M.i/rub  offfuch 
Bads  as  you  fufpett  will  produce 
fupei'fltjous  Branches.  When  the 
Gnpes  are  about  the  bignefs  of 
Birding-ihotj  break  off  the  Bran¬ 
ches  with  your  Hand  at  the  fecund 
Joyce  above  the  Fruit,  and  tyC 
che  reft  to  the  Prop  *,  here  Mote, 
ic  is  moft  advifeable  to  break  and 
aot  cut  your  Vine,  becaufe  Wounds 
made  with  a  (harp  Initrumenr,  are 

not 
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not  apr  to  heal,  but  caufe  thePlasm 
to  bleed. 

The  fourth  Year  bnng  the  next 
after  its  bearing,  you’ll  be  likely  to 
have  three  or  four  Shoots  to  eve 
ry  Plant,  an  T  therefore  in  Decern * 
her  cut  off  ail  the  Branches,  except 
one  of  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  thri  - 
viQg#  whch  leave  tor  a  Standard 
about  four  Poor  h  gh,  paring  away 
the  reft  very  dole  to  the  Body  of 
the  Mo  her- planr, which  tye  to  you? 
Prop,  till  It  be  big  enough  to 
make  a  Standard  of  it-felf:  Neither 
rasft  you  fuffcr  any  Shoot  to  break 
out,  but  fuch  as  fprout  at  the  top 
four  Foot  from  the  Ground  ;  all 
which  fprouts  the  French  xfually 
prune  off  every  Year,  and  ablo- 
ititely  cruft  to  the  new  Sprouts  that 
are  the  only  bearing  Shoots.  But 
others  propofe  to  leave  two  or 
three  Branches,  one  fucccftirely  after 
the  other,  and  fo  they  always  cut 
off  the  oldeft  every  Year  ,  and 
Nurfe  up  the  other  Young  ones; 
bat  the  Number  of  the  Branches 
ihould  be  proportionable  to  the 
prefen c  condition  of  the  Vine,  In 
Auguji ,  when  the  Fruit  begin'  to 
ripen,  break  off  chofe  Shoots  that 
you  find  too  thick  according  to  the 
Direfhoa*  laid  down  in  the  fore¬ 
going  Article  of  Vines  ;  and  if  you 
perceive  any  Plane  to  bleed,  rub 
font®  Allies  upon  ir,  or  if  that 
will  not  d  fas  home  advife)  fear 
it  with  a  hut  Iron. 

When  upon  often  ftirring  your 
Vineyard^  it  appears  to  be  poor , 
(which  the  weaknefs  of  the  Crop 
will  loon difeoverj  prune  th eVines, 
as  is  before  Dircticd,  and  fpreatl 
good  rotten  Dung  mixe  with  Lime 
over  the  whole  Ground,  letting  it 
lye  all  the  Winter,  co  walh  into 
the  Earch, mingling  about  ten  Bulb- 
els  of  Lime  with  a  Load  of  Dang; 
and  if  fonae  Allies  and  Soul  be  like- 
wife  thrown  on*  it  will  do  well  .* 
Turn  in  this  Manure  about  Febru¬ 
ary  with  a  flight  d;gging,  but  not 
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too  deep  5  which  (hould  be  done  in 
a  dry  Seafon,  and  not  in  wet  Wes* 
tfaer,  left  it  make  the  Ground  bind 
too  much,  and  occafion  the  growth 
of  rank  Weeds  :  Bat  to  forward 
the  ripening  of  Grapes  and  render 
them  fruitful,  the  Blood  of  Beafts 
mixed  with  Lime  or  Soot  is  very 
proper  to  lay  to  the  Roots  of  the 
Hnt%  in  December  and  in  July; and 
if  the  Seafon  be  very  dry,  the  wi* 
tering  of  them  in  Augufl  is  a  grei~ 
advantage.  See  more  in  Vine, 

VINTAGE,  Vine-harveft 
or  Grape-gathering  ;  alfo  the  Sea. 
fon  for  fuch  Gathering.  See  1 {tek* 
vintage. 

VINTAGER,  a  Vines 
reaper  or  Grape-gather. 

V  IN  FRY,  a  Piace  noted  for  the 

Sale  of  Wine. 

VIOLET-APPLE,  is  of  a  whitiftt 
brown  Colour,  a  little  fpcckled  in 
thole  parts  that  arc  from  the  Suos 
but  ftriped  with  a  good,  lovely, 
deep  Red  oa  the  lunay  fide  .*  The 
Pulp  is  very  white,  fine,  and  del  - 
cious,  having  a  Juice  extremely 
fwcet  and  fujared,  leaving  no  Eat  chi. 
nefs  or  Lees  behind  it,  but  L  to  be 
eaten  as  foon  as  gather'd,  yet  conti¬ 
nues  good  till  Cbriftmafs  and  no 
longer. 

ViQLET-MARfAN,  or  Canter¬ 
bury  falls,  come  up  the  fir  ft  Year 
wLh  many  hairy  Leaves,  fo  me  what 
broad  and  long,  fpread  on  the 
Ground,  the  Stalk  divided  into  ma¬ 
ny  branches  fet  with  Smaller  Leaves, 
a  id  a  multitude  of  Flowers  Hand*, 
ing  in  green  Husks,  being  large, 
round,  hollow  Bells  ,  narrow- 
Necked,  [welling  in  the  middle, 
live  points  at  the  ends,  in  Tome 
white  or  Silver-colour  ,  in  others 
pale  ;  the  Seed  final!  in  fq-urc 
Husks  ;  the  whole  Plant  dies  as 
loon  as  the  Seeds  are  ripe.  It  is 
[own  in  April,  and  afterwards  re¬ 
moved  where  the  Plants  miy  ftandcp 
bear  fcYowcrs. 

[  V.O: 
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V.IOLST-PLANTS  ;  as  well  theGnto  four  or  five  crooked  fpatted 


double  as  fin|le  fort,  and  of  what 
Colour  foever  they  be;  tho*  they 
produce  Seed  in  little  redd'fh  Shells 
or  Husks,  vet  are  mukiplyed  oaiy 
by  Slips,  each  Plant  or  Stock  of 
chem  growing  in'enfibly  into  a  Tuft, 
that  is  divided  into  feveral  lit t Se 
ones;  which  being  replanted,  grow 
in  time  big  enough  to  be  likewife 
divided  into  others.  The  Double- 
Violets  more  particularly  frrve  to 
make  pretty  borders  in  our  Kitche;  - 
Gardent  *  their  Flowers  when  art. 
fully  placed  on  the  top  of  Spring- 
fa  He ts,  making  a  very  agreeable 
Figure, 

VIPERS-GRASS  .*  This  Herb 
is  excellent  good  againft  the  Pal¬ 
pitation  of  the  Heart,  faintnefs  and 
obftru^ions  of  the  Bowels,  as  alfo 
a  very  fweet  and  plegfant  Sallet , 
being  laid  to  loak  cut  the  bitter- 
nets,  sod  then  peeled :  It  may  be 
eaten  raw  ;  but  beft  of  all  Hewed 
with  Marrow,  Spice,  Wine,  fee. 
fl.ced  or  whole, -they  likewife  may  be 
Bak’d,  Fry  d  and  boil’d,  and  there 
is  Scarce  a  more  choice  Root  grow* 
ing. 

VIRGINIA,  a  Province  of 
Northern  Amttrica ,  difeovered  by 
the  direction  and  at  (he  charge  or 
Sr.  if  alter  Raleigh  t  A .  D,  1584. 
and  fo  Nam’d  in.  honour  ot  our 
Virgin  Queen  Eli^&beib, 

VIRGINIAN  CLIMBER,  or 
MAR  AC  AC  ,  comes  out  of  the 
Ground  in  May  with  Jong  round 
winding  Stalks,  more  or  lefs,  and 
In  height  according  to  the  Age  .* 
From  the  Joints  come  the  Leaves, 
and  at  each  one,  from  the  middle 
to  the  top,  a  Clafpcr  like  4  Vine 
and  a  Flower  alio.  The  Leaves 
are  of  a  whitiflt  Colour,  having 
towards  the  bottom  a  ring  of  a 
perfect  Peach  colour, and  above  and 
beneath  it  a  white  Circle  ;  but  the 
Wronger  Part  is  the  Umbrane, which 


Horns,  from  the  midft  whereof 
fprings  another  roaodifh  Head  chat 
carries  three  Nails  or  Bari,big£cft 
above  and  fmall  at  the  lower  end. 
It  bears  Fruit  like  a  Pomegranate, 
its  beautiful  Flowers  fhew  them- 
(elves  in  Augufl  ;  the  Stalks  dying 
to  the  Ground  every  Winter,  fpring 
again  from  the  Roots  in  My% which  < 
may  be  cover’d  and  defended  from 
hard  Frofts  in  Winter  *  It  Jhoald 
be  planted  in  a  large  Pot  to  hin¬ 
der  the  Roots  from  running ;  and 
for  Houfiag  in  Winter,  and  felting 
ta  the  hot  Sun  in  Summer,  it  mult 
have  the  hotted  place  that  may  be 
or  it  will  not  bear  at  all  .•  The 
Pots  are  to  be  fet  in  the  Spring 
sn  hot  Beds  to  bring  them  for¬ 
wards. 

VIRGINIA  NSILK,  fin  Lain 
Pmploca  Vi rg iniana)aPl an t  which  at 
che  feveral  jaynts  of  its  Stalks  is 
fet  with  two  loav,  broad-Veined, 
round- pointed,  green  Leaves,  and 
m  the  top,  oat  of  a  skinny  Hole, 
comes  forth  3  great  tuft  ot  Flow¬ 
ers,  of  a  purplifh  Colour,  hanging 
downwards,  sod  alter  them  long 
crooked  Cods,  with  flat  brown  Seeds 
wrapped  with  a  great  deal  of  fine* 
ot  9  whitifL,  brown  Silk  .*  Its 
Root  runs  far  under  Ground  *  It 
flowers  in  $ul)  •  produces  Seeds 
md  Sisk  in  Aagu(}s  and  from  Seeds 
brought  from  Virginia  has  been 
raffed  in  England  :  The  Stalks 
dye  to  the  Ground  every  Winter; 
and  it  the  Place  where  it  Hands 
be  well  covered  with  Horfe-duDgj 
rife  again  in  the  Soring. 

VIRGIN’S- EO VVER  ,  of  two 
fort#,  the  Red,  which  has  limber, 
woody  ,  weak  Branches  ,  whole 
Leaves  Hand  at  the  J  iacs;  where¬ 
of  fome  are  notched  on  one  fide, 
and  lc.mc  oa  both  :  The  Flowes 
coniifts  if  four  Leave;,  Handing 
like  a  Crofs  of  a  dark  redColous 


rifes  in  the  middle,  parting  it  fell Uad  the  Roots  are  a 


bundle  o! 
biowf 


brown  flrong  String?,  fa  fie  rid  to  Punches  of  Graper,  growing  in  a 
an  hea  l  running  deep  in  the  clafler'  clofe-knitted.  togrtfier  in  the 
Ground.  The  Prfrple  Virgin*s-Bo&~  grieved  Place':  They  center  from 
ert  h  only  different  from  the  e 
cher  in.  Colour  of  the  Flowers 


the  vEars  and  creep  downwards 
between  the  Chap  and  the  Neck 


*  •  *"  ^  V  «  vy  !»  1%.  u  '  -  -  —  j  j  ~  —rr  -  f”  — "  -  *-* 

which  are  of  a  fad  heavy  blewftb  of  the  Horde  toward?  the  Throat 
Parple.  They  are  all  in  Flower  'J .a nd  when  mfismed  they'd  fweli, 
mo  ft  part  pf  fuly  and  Augufi  >  enCaod  mt  only  be  painful  to  the 
dare  long,  and  are  eaftly  edcrcaf  J  Korfc,  bur  prove  mortal’  by  flop- 
ed  by  laying  the  Branches  .•  Their  i.*$ing  his  Wind  ,  era  left  a  ipeedy 
com  man  u  e  is  to  cover  Arbours ;  -  Ccurfe  be  taken  for  the  Core  ; 
but  many  of  the  young  sod  fmaf)  1  they  oetafan  loch  a  difficulty  of 


Branches  are  apt  to  die  in  Win¬ 
ter,  and  mu  ft  be  pruned  in  Mitch  \ 
and  by  how  mutfi  the  nearer  they 
are  cut,  the  fairer  the  Flower  is 
like  to  be./  The  Double  purple 
Virgin' i-Bovaer  is  like  the  laft  every 


Jrcachin  ?t  and  uneafinefs,  that  he 
t requeue fy  bes  down,  tens  up  a- 
?a*d  aal  tumble!  a  boas  after  a 
ftrange  manner  .*  The  Guiles  of 


this 


-C  are  drinking,  or 


¥  rr&,P  i-oov/e*  is  use  Luc  ?*sis.  esrej y  wemg  expo'cd  to  Cold  aiccr  a 
way,  but  bigger  and  Wronger,  sad  violent  tbm  $  in  which  cafe  the 
the  outward  Leaves  of  its  Flowers  Tumours  being  melted  down  fail 
commonly  fall  away,  before  the  in-  too  ^pentFulIy  upon  the  natural 


o» 

SlC 


commonly  fall  away*  before  the  in¬ 
ward  open  or  fhew  chemfeives  ? 
which  is  a  great  def 


c  « . 


VlRGINVtHREAp,  a  fort  of 
Dew  which  flies  in  the  Air,  like 
filial]  untwifted  Silk  or  Yarn,  and 
failing  upon  the  Ground  or  Piasti, 
changes  it  felf  -into  a  form  like 
si  pliers- web  :  The  matter  thereof 
is  fuppofed  to  be  an  earthy  flimy 
Stuff,  or  fomewhat  dry  Exhalation; 
and  in  thefc  Northern  Climates 
they  are  in  oft  frequent  n  Summer, 
the  Days  beiog  temperately  warm./ 
the  Earth  not  exceeding  dry  , 
n6r  yet  overcharged  with  moi- 
ftiirc.  r 

VITRIOL#  a  Mineral  com* 
pbudied  of  an  as  id  or  urc  Salt, 
and  fuiphureous  Earth  ;  of  which 
there  are  four  forts  ;  the  white, 
the  blew,  the  green  and  the  red  • 
it  is  ocher  wife  called  Copperas,  bee 

Ctippirai  water, 

V  1  V  A  R  Y,  '  a  Place  on  Land 
or  Water,  where  Living-cicacure^ 
are  kept  ;  but  in  a  Law  fe»jet  if 
is  taken  for  a  Park,  War  ten  or  *  j ih 
pond, 

V  IVES,  Avives ,  or  Fivss^  are 
all  one  Difeafe  in  a  Horfe,  b  mg 

c;  train  ‘Sit  -Ke.ndi  much  i.ke 


;.oo  ^pentifully  upon  the  natural 
•3 lands  or  Kernels  $  alfo  cackg  too 
great  a  quiatity  of  Barley,  Oits 
ir  Rye,  rknknds  of  Bloody  <fjc0  9 
As  o,ir  the  Cure  :  i.  Unlefs 
'die  Aives  be  fo  large  that'  the 
Hofiejs  in  prefent  danger  of  be- 
nig  iiided,  it  h  not  ad ri fable  to 
the  i  amours  s  ,  A  more  pro® 
per  meads  is  to  rot  them,  by  tsk- 
ng  hold  or  the  Kernel,  With  a  pair 
br  t  uccrs  or  Flyers,  and  beat! 


Ichc  Swfciiings  gendv  with  the  han¬ 
dle  ot  a  Shoeiog-lummcr,  or  bruif- 
fi^em  with  yoar  Hand  ,  till 
uk,y  be  iuhicicmly  lofteofd  •  after 
which  t hey  hi  certainly  difeppear  « 
bat  tiiE  ivkthdd  mult  not  com. 
iii'.nce  till  the  Swelling  bo  rips: 
vvascit  is  known  by  the  eafy  ic* 
paiauon  of  Lse  Hair  from  th,» 
skin,  when  one  plucks,  it  with  his 
Taud:  Ihc  place  where  the  inflam, 
ed  Kernel  lyes,  is  traced  by  bend  a 
og  the  Hone's  Ears  downward  to- 
*»*ds  his  Throat#  near  the  Cheek- 
nuir;  the  Indaimaatiou  bciog  fear« 
itd  in  that  part  where  it  touches 
the  Skin;  and  \hcrc  you*!!  find  ci  e 
Kernel  which  is  to  be  .waken  up 
*,;th  Che  Hnccrs*  Havjag  lotted 
ok  in  cafe  oi  oedeifuy  open’d  the 
Z  Z  2 
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Vivts,  let  your  Horfc  bleed  un< 
der  the  Tongue,  and  after  that  :n 
the  Flanks  $  wsfh  his  Mouth  with 
&&ls  and  Vinegar 9  aod  blow  femt 
of  the  Vinegar  into  hi*  Ears,  rub¬ 
bing  and  fqueezing  them  hard  to 
make  k  penetrate  *  for  it  won* 
derfuily  affwages  the  pain  that  b 
communicated  to  the  Jaws,  by  rea- 
foil  of  their  nearoefs  to  the  Seat 
of  the  Fives Then  make  the  Horfc 
drink  64  a  quart  of  Wine  with  two 
**  handful*  of  Hemp-feed  beat,  two 
Nutmegs  grated,  and  the  Yolks 
*c  of  fix  Eggs-,  walking  him  gently 
half  aja  hour  after.  About  an  hour 
after  the  giving  of  that  Draught, 
which  is  a  good  sod  furs  Reme¬ 
dy,  iojs®  the  following  Glifitr  : 
is  Eoij  five  pints  of  Beer ,  or  of 
<s  Wine  and  Water,  with  an  ounce 
*&  and  an  half  of  Sal  Polychreflum, 
H  in  fine  Powder ;  remove  the  Lb 
*®  quor  from  the  Fire,  add  twi 
€i  ounces  of  Oil  of  B syt  and  fquin 
all  in  blood-warm  :  Or  elfr 
e<r  Take  the  five  opening  Roots, 
c'  of  each  one  handful,  beat  thefc 
grofsly,  and  boll  them  in  three 
%i  quarts  of  Water  for  a  quarter 
66  of  an  hour  ^  add  the  fbft’mng 
46  Kerbs,  Mallows,  Pellitory >  of  the 
•*  Wall,  Kerb  Mercury  and  Violets 
44  of  each  one  handful  .*  Boil  then 
ff<  again  as  before,  and  Brain  out 
the  Liquor,  adding  a  pint  o» 
Si  Emetic k  Wine,  Honey  of  the  Herb 
u  Mercury ,  hah  a  pound,  frefh  B#a 
48  tcr3  four  ounces  i  and  Oil  of  ^t/e, 
two  ounces*  Prepare  tbe-Giiiter 
to  be  made  nfe  of  after  you  have 
rak’d  the  Horfe*  2.  Another  ap 
p rov’d  Remedy  for  theVves  which 
ieidom  fails  of  comparing  the  cure 
is  this  <fc  Mix  a  a  ounce  ct  Venice* 
€i  treacle  with  a  quart  of  red  Wine, 
4*  or  if  the  Difeafc  be  violent , 
44  witjh  a  pint  of  Brandy,  and  Jet 
**  the  Boris  take  this  Potion :  At 
the  fame  tune  make  ready  a  <iii 
Rer  of  the  “  foftening  H«rbs,  with 


“  an  ounce  and  an  half  of  Liver  of 
“  Antimony  in  Powder,  and  put  in- 
44  to  the  ftrai-ned  Liquor,  two 
iS  ounces  of  Venice-trcacle,  with  a 
u  quarter  of  a  pound  of  frefh  B#j. 

ter,  3,  Some  cut  holes  where 
the  Kernels  are,  and  pick  them 
out  with  m  Wier,  then  fill  the  hole 
with  Salt,  and  at  three  Days  cud 
it  will  run  ,*  afterwards  they  wafh 
it  with  Sage- juice,  and  heaiic  with 
Ointment  made  of  Honey 3  But , 
ter,  and  Tar ,  or  with  green  Qint* 
mcnt.j  4.  Take  2dr,  tried  /Tgs. 
greafe.  Bay -fait  and  Frankincenfe, 
powder’d,  of  each  a^nmeh  as  will 
fufiice  5  melt  them  together,  and 
with  a  Clout  faiiea’d  to  a  Stick, 
fenab  the  place  four  or  five  Morn- 
logs  together,  till  the  inflamed 
Part  become  loft  and  ripe.*  Then 
fik  the  Skin  with  year  Incifion* 
Knife,  let  cut  the  Corruption,  aod 
heal  yp  the  Sore  with  tried  E'sgs- 
greafe  and  Verdcgreafe,  in  fine  pow¬ 
der  ;  melt  them  upon  the  Fire, 
aod  let  not  the  ftuiF  boil  more 
than  a  walm  or  two  ;  that  done, 
put  in  foiiie  ordinary  Turpentine, 
and  fo  ftir  all  together  tin  it  be 
cold,  in  order  to  anoint  the  Sor. 
rence  therewith  till  it  be  whole. 
$.  Another  excellent  Receipt-  is,  r0 
take  a  penny-worth  of  Pepper  beat 
cor  fine  Powder,  Sv>ines7&naje  a 
fpionful,  the  juice  of  an  handful 
of  Rue ,  Vinegar  two  fpooaf&h;  mix 
all  very  well  together,  and  convey 
it  equally  into  both  the  Ears  of 
the  Horfc,  fo  tie  or  hitch  them 
up  5  thee  lhake  them  that  the 
Medicine  may  fink  downwards  ; 
which  done,  let  him  blood  in  the 
Neck- Vein  and  Temple-Vans.  d. 
but  the  molt  common  way  of  Cure, 
and  inch  as  our  Smiths  u  e  is,  to 
■ct  him  blood  on  boih  huts  the 
Neck  Veins,  then  to  lea  the  iwei- 
ung  with  a  Small  hot  iron,  from 
the  Root  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  Ear  till  tfis  Skin  look  yellow  y 


UMB 

the  fa  id  Iron  being  in  Hi  ape  fome- 
what  like  $  great  Arrow’s  Head* 
H'ith  three  or  four  fcnall  lines  or 
freaks  on  each  fide  drawn  from 
the  body  of  It  •  after  fearing  to 
take  one  the  heat  of  the  Fire,  and 
to  make  it  found  again,  anoint  ii 
frith  fre'b  0«tf*r  cr  Hogs-gteafe, 

VIXEN. or  FIXE  NL  a'  Fox’s 
Cub, 

U  L  L  A  G  E  of  a  Cask,  is  what 
f  -ch  a  VeflcI  wants  of  being  full. 

ilMBELLA,  (JLxt,')  a  little  Sha- 
d  m\  3  Screen*  ran  or  Vm  hr  ell  a  that 
Gentlewomen  heir  io  heir  Hands  to 
'  ffcadow  thcmfelvei.  Among  Her  hi9 
hfi*t  U mbsila  are  taken  for  the 
round  Tufts  or  Heads  of  feme 
Plants,  let  thick  together,  and  ai! 
ot  the  fame  height  *,  but  a  fpwfcd 
or  thin  VmbeBref  is  when  they  ft-.-nd 
at  a  diHance  from  one  another,  yet 
ad  of  an  equal  height, 

_  UMBELLIFEROUS  PLANTS  , 
Heroi  that  have  fuch  round  tufts, 
cr  that  have  Email  Stalks  Banding 
dpon  greater ,  their  top  being 
branched  or  fpre&d  like  a  LadyV 
Vmbrella,  on ,  each  little  fubdirifian 
of  which,  there  is  a  fmail  live* 
leav’d  Flower  j  as  Angelic  a%  fennel. 
Pirfly,  &c. 

UMBER  .*  This  is  a  Fifh  fame 
will  have  to  be  the  fame  as  the 
Grayling  y  gad  only  d liferent  in 
Name  3  it  is  of  the  Trout  m  kind, 
but  fddoni  grows  lo  big,  hardly 
any  exceeding  the  length  of  c;gn. 
teen  inches  :  He  frequents  iwee 
Rivers  as  the  Trouts  do,  is  taken 
with  the  fame  Bafts,  especially  thr 
Ply,  and  being  a  ftrnple  Fiih  it 
holier  than  the  Trent  ;■  lie  hides 
imnfcif  ia  Winter,  but  after  April 
appearing  abroad  is  gamefome  and 
jpkafanc  ,*  yet  very  tcndcr-Mou  ri. 
cd,  and  therefore  quickly  loft  aftei 
he  is  ftiuck  ;  for  the  reft  fee  Gray¬ 
ling* 

U  M  B  L  E  $  5  Humbles  or  Num* 
bits  s  pare  of  fee  Entrails  of  a 
0ccr, 
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U  M  B  0  NB,  or  HORN,  (among 
F  lor  ills)  IjgoiSies  soy  pointed  ftyle 
in  the  middle  of  a  Flower  5  hue 
there  is  an  Vmbone  which  they 
all  Doubly-pointed,  or  bipaitcd, 
as  in  the  Peony  ;  and  fornetkne* 
the  Vmbone  has  three  or  four  Iharp 
points ,  and  h  then  termed  aa 
Vmbone  divided  into  fo  many  Headi 
or  Poimelt,  or  cut  into  four  or 
live  part*. 

UN  DEB-LEAF  ,  an  Apple  that 
has  a  Rbexijh  Wine, talk,  its  Tree 
being  a  plentiful  Bearer  ;  the  Ci* 
kr  made  of  it  h  bit  at  two  years 
Age,  : n  1  the  molt  excellent  of  all 
of  this  kind  :  Thcfe  Apples  fhoujtd 
he  kept  for  fooic  time  wsTiin  Doors;, 
for  the  longer  you  would  keep 
your  Cider,  the  longer  your  Fruit 
iisiili  he  'hoarded, 

UNDER-WOOD,  Coppice,  or 
any  Wood  that  is  not  counted  fim** 

b;r, 

UNDOING  of  £  Boar ,  s  Term 
add  by  Hunters  for  the  drdling  of 
it. 

UNIFORM  ,  that  11  of  one 
form  or  faihipo  ,  that  Has  all 
its  parts  alike  ,  regular  e^en  $ 
VV  hence 

UNIFORM  FLOWERS  of  Flaps 
(among  RtrhaUjls)  fuch  as  are  ail 
round  of  the  fame  Figure,  having 
their  fore  and  back  Parts®  as  alfo 
their  right  and  left  Parcs  cxa£Uy 
•like  5  but  “when  His  otherwile  , 
■he/  are  termed  Difform  Blow¬ 
ers, 

UNRECLAIMED,  not  reclaim¬ 
ed,  not  to  Redon,  or  not 

turned  back  from  ill  Comics  .*  in 
falconry,  utiutfted®  wilu;  a*  an  un¬ 
reel  aimed  Hawk. 

UNSEELIN'G  a  taking  away 
Che  1  bread  that  run*  tnrou  h  the 
Hawk’s  Bye-lids  ,  and  hinders  her 
Sight'. 

To  II N  STRIKE  tU  Hood  ,  to 
draw  the  Strings  of  a  Hawk's  Hood, 
that  it  may  dc  in  readiiaels  to  puli 

t  i  Z 2  UN- 
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UNSUMMED,  a  Term  m’d  by 
Fakonerft  when  a  Hawk’s  Feathers 
are  ncr  at  their  full  length. 

VOLERY,  a  great  Bird-cage,  a 
Cage  fo  large  that  the  Birds  have 
room  to  f]y  up  and  down  in  it. 

VOMIT,  a  Vomiting  or  Ca¬ 
sing  5  aifo  a  Potion  to  caufc  vo,* 
Hiking  •  As  a  Di  Rem  per  in  Hogs 
it  is  cured  in  this  manner,  Give 
them  gratings,  or  fliavings  of  Ivory  r 
with  «  little  dry’d  Salt  beaten,  or 
dfe  let:  them  have  (pelted  leans  to 
eat  with  their  other  Food. 

U  P-L  A  N  D,  high  Ground  op- 
pofed  to  fuch  as  is  Moorifh,  Mar- 
£hy,  or  low ;  or  Pa  Bure- Lard  that 
lyes  fo  high  as  not  to  be  overflow- 
ed  with  Rivers  or  Lanct-floods, 
Vp*Latid$  lying  upon  the  tops 
or  (ides  of  Hills,  and  conflfling  ei¬ 
ther  ofChalk,  Gravel,  Sand,  Reck 
or  Stone  ,*  or  die  ot  Clay,  hazelly 
Loam  or  •  black  Mould  are  mo  ft 
proper  for  Grazing  or  Coro  ,  ^ac¬ 
cording  as  they  lye  moift  or  dry, 
which"  depends  much  upon  jcbeir  ft* 
tuation  and  Quality.  Thole  Lands 
that  lye  fiat  cm  the  tops  of  Hills 
are  generally  the  dryeft,  and  thefe 
ur.oa  ihe  (ides  the  moifteft,  by  rca- 
fon  of  the  moifturc  that  is  conti¬ 
nually  oc zing  out  from  them.  So 
like  wife  thc~  Chalkey  and  iCtey- 
Lands  are  mof!  inclined  to  be  moift, 
cfpecially  in  Winter  ;  because  they 
retain  the  moift ure  a  long  time, 
tho’  they  a  To  have  the  inconve¬ 
nience*  of  the  Sandy  ,  Gravelly, 
.Reeky  and  Stony  Lands  to  chap 
in  Summers  to  burn  in  hot  wea¬ 
ther,  and  to  poach  in  Winter.  The 
bLck  Mould  then  and  feme  cl  the 
hazelly  Loams  are  the  belHbr  Grafs 
and  even  for  Com  ,  in  regard 
that  they  neither  chaps  barn,  nor 
poach. 

U  R INE,  a  fer  ous  or  water  ilk 
Excrement  derived  irem  tie  Blood, 
which  palfe*  from  the  Reins  and 
is  difeharged  thro*  the  Bladder. 
Sometimes  a  Horfc  h  ic  z’d  with 
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an  exceflive  Flux  of  crude  and  un- 
digefted  Vrine  refemhling  Water, 
by  which  his  Strength  is  drained 
by  degrees  .*  Ir  proceeds  from  Heat 
and  Sharpncfs  in  the  Blood,  or  an 
Inflammation  in  the  Kidneys,  which 
like  a  Cupping  flats  fucks  in  the 
conceded  Serum  from  the  Veins ; 
The  remote  Caofes,  are  the  im¬ 
moderate  and  irregular  working  of 
(young  Horfes,  cold  Rains  in  the 
beginning  of  Winter,  eating  of 
Oats  brought  over  by  Sea,  which 
being  fpungy-,  draw  in  the  Spirits 
ot  the  Salt-water.  As  for  the  Cure 
the  Hirfe  is  to  be  fed  with  Bran 
inftead  of  Oats:  Give  him  a  cool¬ 
ing  GJifter,  next  day  let  him  Blood, 
the  day  following  itjeft  another 
Gjifhr,  and  next  day  after  that , 
bleed  him  again  ;  not  faking  away 
way  above  the  quantity  of  two 
|  pounds  of  Blood*  at  a  time  :  This 
|  done,  c‘  boil  two  quarts  of  Water* 
and  put  it  into  a  pailful  ofcom- 
j4‘5  men  Water ,  with  a  large  hand* 
j6t  ful  oi  Oriental  B$\e  beat  to  pow- 
“  der  :  Mix  ail  well  together,  and 
ke  the  Horfe  fake  it  lukc-warm, 
for  his  ordinary  Drink  Morning 
(and  Evening#  giving  him  full  li¬ 
berty  to  quench  his  Thirft,  which 
in  this  Diieafc  is  exceffive  ,  for 
the  more  he  drinks,  he  will  be  the 
Doner  cur’d. 

As  for  Remedies  to  provoke  V- 
rir.c  in  Hones,  which  arc  often  ne. 
ceffary  i.  u  Take  about,  four  ounces 
65  of  dry’d  Pigeons- dung  in  Powv 
dcr  and  bod  it  in  a  quart  cf 
Waite-nine  ;  after  two  or  three 
4’  walmi,  flraio  out  their  Liquor, 
ii  and  give  it  the  Hoife  blood-warm* 
then  walk  him  for  half  an  hour, 
and  he  will  Male  if  it  be  poffible. 
2.  Another  good  Remedy  for  a 
Horfe  that  cannot  Stale,  Is  to  lead 
him  into  s  Sheep-coat,  and  there 
unbridle  him,  Inhering  him  to  Inrcft 
the  Pang,  and  roll  and  wallow  in 
it ;  for  he  will  infallibly  pi fs  be¬ 
fore  he  comes  forth,  if  he  be  not 
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paft  Care :  ebb  quick  pro. 

eeeds  from  a  certain  fablil  add 
dieurctick  Salt  that  fleams  out 
from  the  "Sheeps-dung,  and  ffrikes 
the  Brain  ;  fince  by  rcalon  of  the 
correfpondence  of  that  with  the 
lower' Parts,  it  obliges  the  expul- 
five  Faculty  to  void  the  Urine. 
Ti  e  Urinary  Paffagei  are  frequent¬ 
ly  flopped  by  th*ck  Phlegm,  which 
Will  fcarcs  give' way  to  the  above* 
mentioned  Medicines;  and  therefore 
recaurfe  may  be  had  to  th<s  fol¬ 
lowing  Receipt.  3.  4S  lake  an 
41  ounce  of  Sajfifras^mod  with  the 
u  Bark,  cut  it  fmall,  and  infufe  it 
<c  in:  a  quart  of  Woitrmne  in  a 
<£  large  G!afi»bottJe  wslI.ftoppd,fo 
s$  two  thirds  of  the  Bottle  may 
44  remain  empty  *  Let  it  Band  on 
hot  Afhe?,  about  fix  hours  ,*  then 
ft  rain  out  the  Winc9  and  give  it 
the  Horfe  in  a  Horn.  This  Re¬ 
medy  will  certainly  afford  relief 
either  by  Urine  or  Sweat,  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  which  is  known  to  be  me 
fame.  4.  To  caufea  Horfc  to  Scale 
for  his  bensfft  in  feme  Coiicks  ; 
«■  put  two  ounces  of  Syrup  of  Di- 
il  alisaa  fo  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
S'"  of  I ;  b  ■  a t  them  weil 
ii  together,  nuke  pretty  big  Balls, 
and  diffoive  one  of  them  in  2 
*s  pint  and  a  half  of  ftrong  Beer, 
“  Raiding  hot :  When  Stis  luke¬ 
warm  give  it  him  in  a  Horn,  and 
let  him  faff  an  hour  after. 

In  Husbandry ,  kis  obfervable  , 
th  re  Is  nothing  that  encreafes  the 
ftrengch  of  Manure  or  helps  the 
fermentation  of  Dung  more  man 
Urine  will  do  ;  tor  which  rcafon 
in  Holland,  the  Country-men  arc 
as  careful  to  prefer  vs  the  Stale  of 
their  Bcafts  as  their  Dang,  sad  Mr. 
Hartlib  in  hia  legacy  commends  it 
as  a  very  great  Improver  of  Laud. 

11  R  R  Y  ,  a  kind'  of  blew  or 
black  Clay,  char  is  ufealiy  digged 
out  of  the  Coal-pits  and  lyes  near 
the  Coal This  25  kid  cn  Mei* 


■  .  u  s  Q. 

daws  or  Faff u re-Land  with  wooderi 
fal  Sarcefs,  and  is  very  proper  for 
warm  Grounds. 

USANCE,  (/,  £.&  Month’s 
Ufe)  the  fp  ce  of  time  between  a* 
ny  day  ofone  Month,  and  the  fame 
day  of  the  next  foil owing;  as  from 
January  6rh  to  February  6th  »  from 
July  iotbr  to  Aagufl  10th,  CSfe. 

■Vlffcb  time  is.  generally  allow’d  3- 
rnoog  Merchants  for  the  Payment 
of  a  Sum  of  Money  exprefifd  in  a 
Bill  of  Exchange,  after  it  ha:,  been 
accepted.  Double  U fanes  is  the 
fpace  of  two  Inch  Months  givch  upon 
the  fame  account. 

IIS  dll E BAUGH  *  To  prepare 
this  Liquor,  take  two  .Gallons  of 
reified  Spirit  of  Wine,  a  pound  of 
Spanijh  Liquor  ?jb,  hal  a  pound  of 
Kaijtns  ot  the  autt,  four  ounces  of 
Currants ,  three  o’£  Dans  diced,  die 
top  of  Thyme,  Balm,  Savory  t  god 
Mint,  the  top  or  flowers  of  Mofc- 
m*rl*  °f  each  two  ounces.  Cinnamon 
tod  Mace  well  bruited  ,  Nutmegs, 
A  n s  feeds  and  G'ritndir.fstds  bruif- 
ed  like  wife,  of  each  four  ounces- 
Citron,  or  Lemmon  and  Orange. peel 
i  craped,  of  cadi  an  ounce;  let  ail 
thefe  ml  ufe  in  a  warm  place  for 
forty  eight  hours,  with  oicraflvik- 
*ag  together  *  then  let  them  ftmd 
sii  a  cool  place  for  a  week’s  fpace; 
decant  the  e’ear  Tinfture,  an i  put 
to  it  an  equsi  quantity  of  choice 
white  P ortWinr,  and  a  Gallon  of 
good  Canary,  and  Pwectco  it  with 
a  fufficient  quantity  of  double  refined 
Sugar  *  bat  lor  a  weaker  fori  put 
choice  Brandy  to  the  Tigredieuc;., 
and  do  as  before. 

Other  wife,  Cl  Take  two  quarts  of 
the  bdt  Aqut  Vitx,  four  ounces 
a  of  fc rap’d  Liqxorljb,  half  a  pound 
“  of  fix’d  Raijitts  or  the Sun,  Anis~ 
‘4  feeds,  four  ounces  ;  Dates  and 
<c  Figs,  of  each  half  a  pound  ;  llic  d 
Nutmeg,  Cinnamon  and  Ginger,  of 
iC  each  half  an  ounce  :  Puc  cihefe 
co  ths  Aqua  Vit #  into  Bottle 
7j  z  z  3  flop 


WAG 


Hop  it  up  elcfc*  ,  Slid  fet  it  in  &  ' 


CoolPItce  for  tea  days ;  then  fweet- 
cn  the  Liquor  with  Sug^c’ndy^ 
and  Hr§io  h  ;  that  dohe,  _  let  it 
Hand  till  It  be  cold,  and  put  in  two 
grains  of  Mmh  und  Amber. 


are,  the  heavier  snd  more  uneven* 


TAG  A  or  VAGA,  a  Weight 
or  quantity  of  Chede, 
Wool!,  Vc.  ecDfiftlDg  of  256  Poucds 


W  A  G  G  ON  S,  To 

In  generaJi  are  Inflrumen's 
J  Country- Affairs ,  and 
roide  diver  fly,  feme  with  four,  I 

leelf,  and  alfo 


feme  with  two 


for  fever il  ufos,  either  for  carry* 


jgg  i  lrnoes",  Corn,  Dung,  t&f  r.  fo* 
cd  differently  to  the  fevers!  places 
where  they  ire  us’d,  whether  Hilly , 
level,  idny,  or  Clayey,  or  to  the 
federal  occafioni  they  are  intended 
for ;  ’  The  Wheels,  the  more  up- 


rign 


ly  and  jogging  they  go  ;  and  tb 
only  .reafon  that  the  fore-wheels  os 
a  Waggon  are  Idler,  is  the  copvcra- 
ency  of  turning. 

Bet  finse  the  higher  a  VC  agg^n 
or  Cart  ii  feq  the  more  apt  k  ii 
to  over*  turn,  it9s  low-fetting  and 
height  of  the  Wheels  being  in¬ 
continent  5  die  bed  of  the  Can 
may  properly  be  fet  under  the 
Axle-tree,  at  fuch  a  diftancc  as  the, 
depth  or  fMownefs  of  the  Ways 
or  Wafers  to  be  gone  thro3  will 
bear,  by  which  means,  part  of  the 
weight  being  under  the  Axle-true, 
will  fo  far  counterpoife  what  Is  a- 
beve,  si  very  ■  much  to  prevent  the 
overturning  or  over  kiting  of  (fte 
Cart  or  Waggon,  But  for  a  more 
particular  account  of  the  common' 
Waggm,  take  the  leveral  parts  there¬ 
of  as.  follow,  1*  The  Sbyts,  are 
two  pieces  which  the  hinder  Hone 
bears  up.  2,  "h  be  W.tlis,  3.  I  ne 
Si  tes,  the  crod-pieces  that  hold 
.the  Shafts  together.  4.  The  Bti- 
jier%  being  that  pare  on  which  the 
Fore-w heels  and  the  Axle-tree  tura 
in  .  wheeling 'the  Waggon  a-crols  the 
R  oad.  5  1  he  CCfi  or  Body  ot  the 


or  music  the  Spokes  are  ,  c  „  ..  , 

from  the  Box  or  Center,  the  wca-  I  Waggon }  having  toe  qtaces  or  Kans 

ker  they  ajfe  when  they  come  Eojtisca  thereon 
fide  %  for  which  put 


made  Conclave  or 


they  as 

and  alfo  so  fecure  th« 


The  Buis  or 
id  tops  which  coirgsafs,  the  top  ;  the 
liii  is  the  pbee  cover’d  with  Ciuth, 


Whcef  "from  breaking  in  a  foil  ; 


The  greater  the  Wheels  Chraim 


iri  the  end  of  the  Waggon,  to  iiqin 
and  keep  from  foul  Weather.  As 
for  the  parti  about  the  Wheels  sad 


fcrcncc  if,  the  cafer  the  motion 


1  Axis -me,  fee  them  u.;der  C#rt. 


ns  or  Band  of  the  V/neT 

&  -  ■T 


Is  more  flat,  an®!  c&uei  cvci-  pHsv.j 
jiny  Stones*  or  other  ObUfuCiicns, 
nrr  hemp  fo  apt  to  fink  into  the 


not  being  10 
Cavicie*  of  the  Earth,  the  motion 
a i|p  is  flower  at  the  Center Ana 
farther,  the  great  Wheel  of  eigh¬ 
teen  goes  Circh inference,  goes  b..*t 
ooce  round  in  the  fame  rneafare  ot 
Ground,  where  the  IcIWr  Wfo-ui 
0f  n\px  Foot  Circumference  goes 
twice',  sod  fo  proportionate  / 
Therefore  the  idler  the  Whet  is 


W  A  L  E  C  a 


part  of  the  1] 
of  Greater itaitt,  was  anciently  a 
Kingdom,  bit  aow  isa  Principa¬ 
lity,  lying  00  the  Wei's  of  EzgUnd, 
and  being  on  ah  fries  funo^nded 
oy  the  bea,  but  Esliwaid,  where 
it  joy  us  to  England,  she  Jnjh  Sea 
pistiog  it  irun  irdand,  This  is 
certainly  a  mck-Name  given  so  the 
Country  ,  for  the-  Natives  knew 
nothing  of  n  ;  but  conftaptly  call 
thettfeivcs  oy  the  N^ffie  of  Cumry 
or  Cmbrjt,  and  there  is  fome  rsa- 

ifo  fon 
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foB  to  believe  It  to  betlie  firft  an¬ 
cient  Name  of  the  whole  Ifland  ; 
ftnce  the  Welch  are  the  true  def- 
cendants  of  the  firft  PofFeflbrs , 
aod  that  Britain  was  a  Name  im* 
pofcd  by  Foreigners,  rather  than 
the  Natives;  but  of  this  bo  more 

prelenr.  The  Country  is  all  ov  r 
•Mountainous,  and  for  fruitfulneh 
pot  to  compare  to  ErgLmd*  tho* 
in  fome  places  £as  the  I fle  of 
Anglcjey  in  North- Wales,  and  feme 
parts  of  Soiith-#Wt\* )  it  yields 
plenty  of  Corn  and  Paftursge  ;  and 
among  its  Commodities  Flannel , 
which  the  experience  of  this  Age 
has  found  to  be  fo  beneficial  to 
Mankind,  feems  peculiar  to  this 
Country,  Its  Rivers,  befides  the 
Severn  that  strifes  in  it,  are  the 
Ute,  Taya,  Wye>  lix£,  Conway,  Clwyd, 
Teifi,  'Tom,  and  others  of  left  »,ote. 
It  has  Mines  of  (everai  kinds  in 
divers  pacts ;  and  only  one  Har¬ 
bour  good  for  any  thing  to  boaft 
of  ;  but  that  beyond  all  Contra- 
di£Hon  is  the  foe  ft,  moft  capacious 
and  fate  ft  in  the  whole  Ifund,  and 
hard  co  he  matched  in  any  other 
parrs  of  the  known  World  ;  *th 
call’d  Milford  b/tvtn,  which  confifti 
of  fundry  Creeks,  Bays,  Roads  for 
Ships,  CSV.  and  is  capable,  to  enter* 
tala  the  greaceft  Navy.  The  Peo¬ 
ple  are  Naturally  Stout  and  hardy, 
of  a  Choierick  Nature,  but  foots 
appealed  :  Their  Language  very 
ancient ,  guttural  as  all  o:d  Lau 
guages  are,  and  defpifed  by  many, 
for  no  other  reafun  ban  becaule 
they  under  ft  and  it  not,  and  cannot 
dive  into  its  Native  Beauty  and  Fcr- 
fed!  ion. 

W  ALS,  one  of  the  natural 
Paces  or  Motions  of  a  Horfe's  Legs. 

in  a  Walk,  a  Horfe  lifts  two  Legs 
of  a  fide,  one  after  the  other,  be¬ 
ginning  with  a  Hind-leg  firft,  as 
if  he  led  with  the  Legs  of  his 
Right-fide ;  then  the  firft  Foot  he 
lifts  is  bft  far  Hind- foot  ,  and  in 
the  time  he  is  fitting  it  down 
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f  which  in  8  Step  is  .iwayi 
of  the  Tread  of  his  Fo;  e-foot  upon 
the  tame  fide)  he  lifts  bis  far  Fore¬ 
foot,  and  (ets  it  down  before  his 
near  Fore-foot :  Again,  Suit  as  he 
is  retting  down  his  far  Fore-foot, 
he  lifts  his  near  Hind-foot,  ao<f 
fets  it  down  again ,  Ihort  01 
his  near  Fore-foot,  and  juft.  as 
is  fetting  it  down,  he  lifts  his  near 
Fore-foot,  and  fets  it  down  before 
his  fir  Fore-foot.  And  this  11  the 
true  motion  of  a  Horfe's  Legs  upon 

his  Walk,  A 

WALKERS,  a  fort  of  Forelt- 

Officen  appointed  by  the  King,  to 
walk  about  a  certain  fpacs  of  Ground 
appointed  to  their  Care. 

WALKS,  lee  Avenues. 

WALL:  Thick  and  tall  Wans 
frequently  fall  by  one  delator  at 
another,  and  to  make  them  much 
thicker,  or  lay  them  deeper,  (a» 
has  been  pra&is’d^  H  an  unBecctfary 
Ex  peace,  ft  nee  we  find  ftraighc 
eho’  thick  Walls,  inclined  to  lean 
or  fall,  as  aifo  that  fuch  as  have 
been  bsilt  crooked,  tho*  thsa  and 
weak,  arc  yet  mors  lafting  thaa 
the  ftraight  ones,  and  that  a  Wall 
raifed  over  a  River  on  Arches  or 
Pillars,  (lands  as  firm  a*  others 
whofc  Foundation  ft  entire.,  Hsqcc 
it  evidently  appears,  Tint  a  Wail 

built  much  thinner  than  filial  j  havr 
tag  at  every  twenty  Foot's  defiance 
an  Angle  let  out  about  two  Foot 
or  more  in  proportion  toy  the 
height  of  the  laid  Wail;  Of  hav¬ 
ing  at  inch  <a  diftaace  a  Column 
or  Pillar  erected  with  it,  fix  ^  or 
eight  Inches  more  on  each  fide, 
over  and  above  the  tbicknefi  of  the 
reft  of  the  Wall ;  the  foundation 
of  fuch  jetting  out,  or  Column 
being  firmly  laid ,  it  cannot  bnt 
ftreugthen  the  Wall  much  mot.® 
than  if  five  times  the  Materials 
taken  up  in  cfcefe  Jettiogs  or  Go- 
iumns,  vveie  us’d  in  die  Waft,  when 
ftrai&ht ;  which  boih  laves  a  greae 
cxpcnce,  and  yet  at  the  fame  time 
Z  z  z  4  th® 
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the  Wall  is  firmer  sod  mere  com- 1 
pleat.8  But  farther*  If  it  he  a  WaUj 
for  Fruit-trees,  the  ©ooks  and  cor¬ 
ners  occafion’d  in  the  -Jetting*  oat, 
whether  Angular  or  Seipiaogular, 
are  proper  and  fafe  places  for  the 
more  tender  Trees;  and  it  there 
be  Columns,  the  Wall  is  render’d 
much  warmer  by  breaking  the  force 
of  the  Wind  or  Air  that  pafles  by 
it ;  thefe  Foundations  being  laid 
fccure,  that  at  fuch  a  diftar.ee  fup- 
port  the  Wall  in  loofe  and  fake 
ground,  as  dbo’  it  were  c4tjrc  ,■ 
but  Id  cafe  the  Ground  be  very 
loofe,  an  Arch  may  be  fecurely 
proje&ed  from  each  Foundation. 

WALL  for  Fruit  tress  :  If  a 
Per  foe’s  Convenicocy  would  allow 
it  and  a  new  Wall  were  to  be 
built  for  Fruit-trees,. &c.  it  is  more 
expedient  to  1  ave  it  dirc&iy  towards 
the  four  Cardinal  Points  of  the 
Compafs  than  ether  wife  :  Then 
the  worffc  Wall  will  be'  much  bel¬ 
ter,  and  the  heft  good  enough  for 
the  purpefe  ;  thus,  the  Eafl 
Wall  to  incline  to  the  South,  the 
South  to  the  Weft,  the  Weft  to 
the  N’orth,  and  the  Ncrih  to  the 
Esft ;  or  contrary  ,  but  net  fo  wcllj 
if  you  follow  the  fir  ft  Method,  the 
.  two  fir  ft  Walls  will  be  extraordi¬ 
nary  good,  and  the  two  latter  good 
enough  tor  common  Fruic.  In  the 
building-  ota  Garden  wall,  it  would 
be  very  advantageous  to  make  h 
with  Hair  rounds,  every  -  Semicircle 
being  eight  yards  round,  on  the 
iniide,  and  about  list  Yards  in  the 
Face  or  Diameter,  each  tak  ng  i  • 
two  Trees  ?  and  between  every  lull- 
round,  let  there  be  two  Foot  b.  cadth 
of  plant  Walling,  where  may  he 
plac’d  a  Flower- pot,  or  Pillar  two 
Foot  high,  or  a  V  11c  planted  to 
tun  up  it,  which  every  feununtr, 
may  be  left  to  fpread  it  felt  a 
Jittle  i»to  the  haii-rounds  on  each 
lidc.  By  means  of  tbde  Bounds, 
every  Wail  VA  1  one  time  of  die 
day  or  other,  have  a  ihare'of  the 
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Sun  5  the  be  ft  Walls  (by  jreafon  sft 
fuch  a  Reflcdion  or  ColU&ion  of 
the  Son-beams  in  every  Round  ) 
will  he  exceeding  hot,  and  Che  Trees 
be  mors  fecurc  from  Wind*.  As 
to  the  moftA proper  Materials  for. 
Walls,  Brick  is  apparently  the  hand-, 
fotreft,  and  tnoft  convenient  for 
Nailing,  and  confid-  ring  the  great 
number  or  Nails  ias*d  about  l  rces. 
every  Year,  and  that  Latb-naiisr 
may  do  for  a  Brick- wall  ,  it  will 
no  doubt  ordinarily  prove  cheaper 
than  that  c£  Stone,  whole  1  joyuts 
are  larger,  and  require  much  big, 
ger  Nails,  However,  there  is  an  ¬ 
ther  fort  of  Wall  very  common  in. 
Nbrtkamfiwjhirc  and  Leicejierjbtre, 
vi%.  that  made  of  Earth  and  Straw' 
well  temper’d  together,  known  by 
the  Name  -of  Mud-walls,  (which 
tho*  not  ( o  agreeable  to  the  Lye ) 
are  more  clfeNu.i  than  either  of 
die  two  Former,  towards  the  riocn- 
nog  of  Fruit  :  If  the  Wails  be 
rais’d  with  very  good  Earth, and  we  I 
temper'd,  Nails  will  "dc,  othtrwife 
wooden  Begs  may  Live,  filch  as 
are  made  ule  of  in  bad.  Wail*,  for 
(aliening  the  Branches  :  Bciides, 
the  large  Coping  ot  Straw  gen  - 
rally  Said  upon  chefe  Walls,  is  no 
fmall  advantage  to  the  Fruit  in 
(helming  them,  and  keeping  off aft 
perpendicular  Rains;  but  as  it  has 
octa  juit  new  hinted,  they  arc  not 
very  lightly,  and  ti.o  e  Pcnons  who 
regard  beauty,  Ihould'havc  Brick* 
walls.  Note,  it  is  not  advii'Mble 
to  have  the  Borders  under  your 
Wall  too  wide  ;  three  loot  is  lufti- 
cienr,  mat  you  may  roe  at  every 
turn  be  obliged  co  hand  upon  them 
to  nail  or  to  gather. 

WALL  *  FLOWER  ,  (  in  Latin 
L  tmoii.m  luKum)  a  Plant  bearing 
a  I  w  eel- scented  Flower ,  the  com¬ 
mons  B.rt  being  found  in  molt 
eoiintry-Gaideuiqbsjs:  the  following 
are  not  fo.  i.  The  Great-  /ingle 
Wal!‘fiototrf  like  the  ordinary  ones 
but  orach  Jargeiqwith  darker  greet! 

IhiiilDg 
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fhmiiTg  Leases ;  the  Flowers  nu¬ 
merous*  growing  oo  a  long  fpike 
of  a  deep  Gold-yellow,  2,  The 
Greet  Double ,  thicker  than  the  laft 
and  double.  3,  The  Single  White* 
4.  The  Double  White,  §.  The 
Double  Red,  or  rather.  Double  Yeb 
kw,  only  the  outward  Leaves  dafh 
sed  over  with  a  darker  Red.  6, 
The  Pale  Yellow,  thicker  ao*l  more 
doable.  They  all  flower  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  March ,  in  April  and 
part  of  May,  being  encreafed  or 
continued  by  Slips  fet  in  March. 
You  fhoijld  take  care  to  phot  them 
againft  a  South  -Wall,  to  which 
they  muff  be  faften’d,  and  defend¬ 
ed  from'  Frofti,  hard  Weacfaert£fo, 
efpedally  the  Great  Single *  D.uble - 
Tedow  a  ad  Double  White* 

WALL-TRBES,  concerning  the 
proper  dif portion  of  Trees  dgainft 
a  Wall,  the  be  ft  kinds  of  each, 
their  Order  and  time  of  ripening, 
we  fka.Il  here  in  left ,  feme  feieff 
Rides,  and  O  birr  radons  taken  out 
of  Mr,  Lawrences  iopeniom  Tra£| 
call’d'  The  Clergyman’s  Recreation, 
Moft  that  know  any  thing  of  Gar¬ 
dening  ( fays  our  Author;  c an  tell 
disc  a  Reacts  an  Apricock  and  a. 
Vine,  sre  to  be  fet  again  ft  the  heft 
Walla  5  but  as  for  Figs  aai  Pears , 
tho’  of  the  cho'ceft  French  fort, 
they  are  ufuaiSy  crowded  into  any 
corner,  or  again  ft  a  Norfch-Eaft  or 
North- Weft  Wall;  whereas  in  truth 
many  of  them  dgferve  the  very 
bell  place  in  a  Garden,  efpe^ially  in 
fuch  a  one  as  lyes  apem  a  nsoift 
day.  Peaches  of  the  moft  excel¬ 
lent  kind,  are  to  be  planted  agaioft 
a  boudi-wall,  or  iudinbg  to  the  Eaft 
or  Weft  ‘  £s  follows  in  the  order  of 
their  Ripening. 

1.  The  white  Magdalen ,  sad  the 
Minion ,  ripe  this  middle  of  Augujl. 
2  The  right  old  Newington  and  the 
Chtvrcux ,  rips  the  beginnig  of  Se¬ 
ptember ,  §  I  he  Admirable  and  the 
Nivet,  ripe  middle  of  September, 
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4  The  red  Em  an  NeBdrini)  ripe 
at  the  fame 

Apricqcks  will  do  again  §  Eaft 
and  Well  Walls,  ;  as  the  Mafculine 
apricock  rips  middle  of  Jj*we}and  the 
Orang z.Apricoch  ripe  middle  of  July . 

Figs  fhould  be  planted  againft 
*■  South- Haft  or  South* Well  Wall  5 
ooly  two  forts  good.  The  White 
Fig  arid  the  long  Purple  Fig  9 
both  ripe  the  end  of  Augufls 

The  bell  French  Fean  chat  re® 
quire  the  baft  Wall  aai  Afps&  you 
can  give  them,  will  not  be  rips 
till  fume  time  after  they  sre  ga¬ 
thered  ;  as  the  Summer*  Bon  Cbre- 
tim ,  ripe  beginning  of  September 
The  Buree  du  Ppy  *nd  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  The  Pem-longue,  0 Bober,  The 
Sc,  Germain,  JSf.  vsmber*  The  Ifsnifti 
Bon  Citretien9  November,  The  Am, - 
Vet,  December,  The  Colmar  ditto, 

| 'The  Chry(m,  ditto.  The  Whiter 
•  Bon  Chretien ,  March*  Thsre  are 
{fome  other  good  Pears,  dial  will 
1  dp  on  Norch-Eaft  and  Nogth«.JVdi 
j  Walls  viz.  The  Orange  Bergamot) 
'and  the  St,  Catharine^  rips  in  Se¬ 
ptember  t  with  the  black  Pear  of 
Worceflert  and  the  Pouad-pear  both 
j  proper  for  Baking,  Theft  are  pe¬ 
culiarly  good  lor  Dwarfl^TheSawirj. 

|  egg  inferiqur  co  none,  ripe  in  O&q* 
l  her.  The  Bergamot  and  the  Wind- 
\fori  both  well  known  in  England* 

|  The  foregoing  forts  recom'tncnded 
forN.orth-Eaft  and  Honli-W e^, Walls f 
wid  alfo  do  well  tor  D  war  ft  as 
occafion  may  ferve. 

Tis  very  ad  vi  ft  able  to  plant  ia 
fnch  places  as  are  moft  exposed'  to 
€umer§  and  Goers  thofe  kinds  of 
Winter pears,  that  sre  hard  a od 
unpalatable, '  while  on  the  Tree; 
odicTwife  the  Owner  will  reap 
ftctle  eife  but  Difappointinent  and 
Vexation.  That  fide  of  theHoufc* 
or  indeed  any  of  the  Oxf-H.oufes, 
which  lye  open  to  the  South,  will 
do' Angularly  well  for  the^w^t 
and  Sc,  Germains  ;  hot  roots  efpc- 
daily  for  any  of  the  Bon  Chrett • 
j  '  enst 
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etif9  (  except  the  Summer,  which 
is  too  tempting  )  thefe  delighting 
in  room  and  height  j  yet  2$  deli- 
cions  Fruit  as  they  are  they  wil' 
not  abide  to  he  tafttd  a  fccond 
time,  when  new! y  takas  from  the 
Tree.  The  Winter  Bon  Chretien  Is 
remarkable  for  keeping  lorfgeff,  and 
sil  the  lefts  of  them  are  n.  ted 
for  anfwcring  fo  well  the  purport 
of  their  Name  Bon  Cbrctietoy  on 
Good  C triflian  ?  Sound  &i  Hpan  ; 
Eut  Tads!  the  right  fort  U  hard 
to  be  met  with;  fir  as  in  time 
they  begin  to  decay  and  rot  in 
the  outward  Parts  cr  Pulp,  fo  k 
Is  obfenred,  that  die  Core  or  Heart 
generally  continues  found  to  the 
lift.  For  other  Particn'arf,  Sec  the 
Article  Bon  Chretien, 

There  are  feveral  forts  of  Grapes 
and  mo  IF  of  them  In  foroe  let  ion 
able  Years  will  ripsn  in  EngUn 4$ 
but  the  White  Mujctfdine,  and  the 
Ijftack  Clkfter-Gnpi,  are  the  only 
fom  you  may  depend  upon,  to 
hmc  lome  pretty  good  almoft  any 
Year  ;  bolides  the  White  J(itjm>Grape 
admirable  for  Tarts,  wheie  there 
Is  room  enough. 

There  is  ado  a  great  variety  of 
Tlums 3  and  fame  of  them  fo  good, 
as  to  deter  vc  the  belt  Walls ;  as 
the  blew  and  whit®  Perdtigons  and 
Imperial  Plums  5  but  the  following 
.are  molt  proper  for  'Dwarfs*  Stan 
dsrds,  or  North- Eaft  and  North- 
YVeh  Wall's  viz.  The  OrkanstMuf 
chi  glutien-moib'ey  ,  JDamafanc  and 
Viokiyium  5  the  Foikeri*g9  a  fine 
El  urn  and  good  Bearer;  Le  ^oy«is 
the  bell  plum  chat  grows,  toe  a 
bad  Bearer  §  the  Drop  cjf  Gol'd9  ot 
a  yellow  Kuilet-colour ;  the  white 
Bmum  Magnum  and  the  Par-pium, 
for  Baking,  .*  The  Dam  Jon  every 
one  knowi  to  be  good,  which  is 
to  be  railed  from  the  Stone, or  by 
Suckers,  without  Grafting, bur,  thrives 
Biolt  a  Standard. 

Moll  Cfonics.  will  prefper  on 
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Dwarfs  or  Standard?,  but  ars  incsd* 
ed  agafaft  a  Wall;  as  the  Orleans 
or  bloody  Heart  and  the  May»Du\t% 
on  Eaft  or  Weft  Walls,  the  Morel- 
a  on  a  North-Wall ;  but  the  com¬ 
mon  .  Flcmmift)  is  quire  fpoii’d  a- 
gainft  a  Wash 

We  fhall  conclude  this  Article 
with  the  following  Remarks.  1. 
That  the  time  or  Fruit’s  ripening 
is  very  different  in  different  years; 
and  tho’  the  general  time  is  here 
fixe,  yet  it  muft  not  be  wonder’d 
at,  if  a ’bad  Year  m,-.ke  fome  Fruit, 
cfpeeiajly  Winter-piears,  a  Month 
or  two  later  h  ire  they  come  to 
Maturity  ;  o»  ly  it  has  bees  obfer-T 
ed,  when  they  much  exceed  their 
ufual  time  cf  ripening,  they  are 
never  fo  good,  and  hive  not -their 
tone  rich  Jufle.  2.  Whereas  5ds 
advffsd  to  plant  fuch  a  free  a  gain  ft 
a  South-Wall,  it  that  Wall  happen 
to  decline  fame  few  Degrees  to 
the  Eaft  or  Weft,  it  is  never  the 
worn,  provided  that  the  dcciioatt  - 
oa  be  not  above  fifteen  or  twenty 
degrees ,  bfccanfe  in  that  Caie,the 
Wall  would  cupy  the  fame  time 
and  as  many  hours  of  Sun-lhi’ne. 
But  when  we  fty ,  an  Eaft  and 
Weft  Wall  will  do  tor  an  Apri- 
ccck9  ’tis  iuppofed  there  is  nos  the 
katt  Dsdinacion  towards  the  North, 
for  that  would  abtolmely  defeat 
the  defign  and  expectation  of  the 
Planter  ;  fo  ’  that  if  it  have  any 
Declination,  it  were  to  be  wiftftd 
\t  bad  it  towards  the  South.  3, 
Tis  certain  an  Esli  Afpetf  is  ha¬ 
ter  or  more  kindly  fur  ail  forts 
of  Emit,  than  a  Weft  ;  not  that 
it  cars  be  imagin’d  to  have  mors 
hours  ot  Sun-thiue ;  bac  probably 
in  regard  the  early  Rays  of  the 
Sun  take  ott  chute  cold  Dews  that 
are  apt  to  tail'  and  hang  upon 
Fruit  in  the  Night;  which  in  cafe 
of  a  Weft- Wall  are  not  dffpersM 
all  later  in  the  Day;  aod  confe- 
'quentiy,  the  Fruit  is  more  fubje^f 

IQ 
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to  be  chill'd,  4.  Nothing  has  been 
as  yet  fai&  about  the  culture  a nd 
management  of  GocfeberriesyR&sber- 
ries 9  Strawberries  and  Currants  ; 
becaafe  little  skill  it  requisite  be* 
hies  this  one  Rule,*  That  they  are 
not  to  hand  too  long  ia  a  Place, 
nor  above  four  or  five  Years  be¬ 
fore  they  are  renewed  ;  efpecitlly 
Strawberries 3  which  muff  be  kept 
dear  from  Runners,  all  the  time 
of  their  Bearing,  5.  It  is  of  very 
mifchievous  Coafequence,  to  let 
Ro'emary  grow  too  near  any  of 
y(ut  Fruit-tree?,  efpecially  if  they 
be  young  ;  for  that  will  not  fail 
to  rob  them  of  fo  much  of  their 
proper  Ncurilltment,  as  that  they 
v;jli  be  infallibly  weaken'd  if  not 
lo  danger  of  being  kill’d, 

W  A  LNU  T  is  of  feveral  forts 
the  fijft  fhell  and  the  hard,  the 
vshi'Cr  and  the  blacker  Grate  5 
the  black  bears  the  Worft  Nut, 
but  is  the  heft  Timber  :  We  might 
propagate  them  more  by  bring¬ 
ing  them  over  from  Virginia  here 
they  aboundiand  bear  a  fquire  N-.t 
being  of  di  others  the  rnoft  beau¬ 
tiful  Trees  and  belt  worth  the 
planting.  Ihofe  of  Grenoble  come 
BestC,  and  are  much  prized  by  Cabi¬ 
net  makers.  You  are  to  plant  cht 
Nuts  from  youog  sod  thriving 
Trees,  that  bear  plump  Kernels  ; 
Sit  them  as  you  do  the  Chef  nuts 
or  Beans,  ac  the  difiance  you 
would  have  them  Band ;  beat  them 
off  the  Tree  fomc  a  me  before  they 
are  ready  to  fall  of  themiclvcs  « 
keep  them  with  or  without  their 
Hu  ks  till  the  Spring  ,  or  bed 
them  in  Sand  or  good  Earth  till 
March,  or  earlier  ;  it  taken  before, 
fet  them  with  Husk  and  all,  for 
that  deftrdys  Worms  by  its  bitter* 
nefs  .*  Furzes  chopped  fmall  and 
ftrewed  with  them  under  Ground, 
preserve  them  from  Mice  and  Rats*, 
when  the  fhells  grow  tender,  you 
may  fupple  them  a  little  in  warm 
Cows  Milk,  and  plans  them  where 
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they  are  to  abide  •  for  they  do 
sot  well  bear  Tranfplsntation.Buc 
if  you  mail  needs  remove  them, 
let  not  your  Tree  be  above  foar 
Years  old,  and  you  muff  neither 
cut  the  Head  nor  the  Tap-root, 
*  Tis  faid  the  tops  and  palilhBudt 
of  this  Tree,  when  it  firft  {profits, 
thos  as^  Sate  as  April ,  will  take 
hold  of  the  Ground  and  grow  to 
a  wonderful  Improvement,  be, 
ing  firft  Seeped  in  Milk  and  Saf. 

It  may  alfo  be  propagfted  by  a 
Branch  Hipped  off  wicia  lome  of 
the  old  Wood,  and  fet  in  Febru¬ 
ary*  A  Tile -Hurd  put  under  the 
Nurs  when  firft  fet,  makes  them 
(pread  their  Roots  5  and  they  will 
receive  their  own  Cions  by  Graft¬ 
ing  ,  which  improves  their  Fruit. 
I  be  mol!  proper  Comport  is  Afnes 
ftrew'd  at  the  Foot  of  the  Tress, 
che  Sait  of  which  being  wafhed  in* 
to  the  Earth  Is  the  belt  drefiiag  ; 
the  juice  of  their  owa  Lcaves,thQ* 
it  kill  (he  Worms  is  hurtful  to  the 
Roots.  They  grow  well  among 
other  Trees,  provided  you  fir  ip  up 
cue  Collateral  Arms :  They  delight 
in  dry,  found,  rich  Mould,  efpcci- 
my  if  it  be  Chalk  or  Marl  under- 
neacb,  where  thTy  tmay  be  p rote&3 
ed  from  the  Cold,  as  in  greets, 
/alleys,  sad  High-way  fides ;  alio 
to  Lirne-itone  (ifoundi,  if  Loamy, 
aa  Chaiky-hills,  and  In  Cora- lie  ids. 
in  Burgundy  Malms  -  Trees  ft  and  ia 
4°o;dy  Whe^t  -  Lands,  at  fixty  aad 
a  huadred  foot  diftance;  they  pre¬ 
serve  the  Crop  by  tneir  warmth, 
nor  do  their  Hoots  hinder  the 
Rough.  When  the  Countrymen 
fell  a  Tree,  which  they  never  do 
till  old,  they  plant  Mother  near 
it.  Between  AfiMwand  Fr&mhfurt 
in  Germany ,  no  young  Farmer  is 
permitted  to  Marry  tiff  he  prove 
diat  he  has  planted  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  Walnut-trees,  which  is  invi* 
oisbly  obferved,  to  the  great  Be¬ 
nefit  0 i  the  Inhabitants,  Were  the 

Timber 
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Timber  of  this  Tree  more  plenti¬ 
ful  aniofift  ns,  we  fhould  have  bet¬ 
ter  Utenfils  of  a!l  forts  for  our 
Hoofes,  as  the  Romans  had  of  old ; 
They  make  graceful  Avenues,  and 
fhoiild  be  planted  at  41  or  50  foot 
difttuee,  by  rcafoh  of  their  fpresd- 
:ifig  Tops  and  Roots. 

T  he  Bergfirm  which  extends  from 
Beidlfhirg  to  Drmfkadt ,  is  all 
planted  wih  Walnut-Trees..  the  Na¬ 
tives  being  obliged  to  nurfe  them 
«p  by  an  ancient  Law,  fq  that:  for 
inaoy  Miles  a  Man  may  ride  under / 
their  fhade,  and  the  Traveller  is' 
reireflied  with  their  Fruit.  The 
Dutch  like  wife  reap  great  Probe 
from  the  Plantations  of  them  in 
their  Roads,  1  he  Timber  is  muck 
efteemed  by  the  Joiner  for  the  be# 
graiikd  and  coloured  Wainleot  ? 
it  is  aifo  11  fed  for G u rrftocks , Coach- 
wheels,  and  the  Bodies  of  Coaches ; 
in  7$:  vc -England  Hoops  and  Bows 
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nfe  it  in  Lamps.  The  younger  Tim; 
her  makes  t  he  better  colour’d  Work 
but  the  older  the  more  firm  and 
ciofe,  and  is  finer  chambletced  for 
Ornament.*  The  Huiks  arid  Leaves 
bei.  g  fteeped  in  warm  Water.thaf 
Liquor  pour’d  on  Walk  and  BowT 
inf-  Greens  9  infallibly  kills  the 
Worms,  without  hurdng  theGrafs* 
a  Dy s.  h  alio  made  of  its  Lixivium 
to  colour  Wool!,  Wood  and  Bair. 
T  he  Water  of  the  Husks  is  a  fo- 
veraign  Remedy  againft  a  1  peftilen- 
c  al  Infeciiohs,  as  h  the  Water  of 
the  Leaves  to  clemfe  and  heal  is. 
veterate  ILcen.  The  Tree  produ¬ 
ced  of  the  thick  Shell  is  the  buff 
Limber, and  that  of  the  thin  brings 
forth  the  best  Fruit  5  being  graft¬ 
ed  on  Afh,  they  thrive  exceeding. 

become  hanJfome  Treesa  and 
bear  Frait  within  four  Years.  The 
green  Huik  dried,  or  the  firlt  peep¬ 
ing  red  Bsds  and  Leaves  reduced 


are  made  with  it  for  want  of  Yew: 
It  makes  Rims  for  Drums,  and  is 
Hunch  us’d  by  Cabinet-makers  for 
lifts  yings,  efpecially  the  firm  and 
dole  dirled  Knots  about  the  Rood: 
The  Wood  we  have  from  Boncniai 


to  Powder  5  ferve  as  Pepper  to 
Meats  and  bailees.  It  is  better  to 


cudgel  off  the  Fruit  when  drpp- 
uink  ripe,  than  to  gather  it  by 


hand  ;  aod  to  open  the  Husks,  jay 


m  la  a  dry  Room,  but  without 


** 


nd  T^stv*  England,  is  ofa  very  black  Gvafhingj  for  fear  of  Mculdiaefs.  In 


colour,  and  fo  admirably  S-rcak*d 
as  to  reprefent  natural  Flowers  aod 
Landskips.  To  make  h  better  co- 


Iuly,  the  Gatherers  am  the  tops 
“ales  with  Iraa  and  Mails 
for  this  '  pur  pole,  and  chirk  chat 


loured.  Joiners  put  the  Boards  in-,  beating  improves  the  Trees.  The 
to  an  Oven  after  the  Buch  isjNus  tint  do  not  come  eafily 


out 


drawn  ,  or  lay  them  in  a  warm  lot  their  Husks,  fhould  be  laid  tq 


Stable;  when  they  work  it,  they  mtliow  in  heaps,  and  the  reft  ex- 


pohfh  it  over  with  its  own  Oil.  ve-  poled  to  the  Sun  till  the  Shells 


rv  hot,  which-*  renders  it  black  and  .dry,  otherwise  they’ll  be  apt  torn 
Heck;  but  it  muff  not  be  wraighc  I  the  KeruT.  Some  keep  them  in 
tilt  throughly  kafonsd,asi:emg  apt  j  their  owu  Leaves,  or  in  a  Cheft 
to  fhrmil.  - — The  Fruit  with  lot  Walnut-Tree  ;  others  in  Sand,  c„ 


Husk  aod  all  when  yoauig  is  fit  for  \ I*  cciaVly  if  preserved  for  a  Semina. 


Pickles,  and  the  Oil  of  extraordi¬ 


nary  ule  among  Painters  for  White; 
and  ocher  delicate  Colours,  as  alfo 


T  y  5  this 


for  Gold-Size  and  YarnUh  5  with 


this  they  pqlifh  walking- haves,  and 
cdiTr  Devices  that  arc  wrought  in 
with  Burning.  For  Food,  they  fry 


ou  fhould  do  in  Oftober^ 


keeping  them  a  little  moiS,  thai 
they  may  Ipcar,  and  fee  them  ear 
ly  in  February ;  after  two  ycan,re< 
move  them  s.  Yard  a  funder, cutting 
the  Tap-root  and  lide-branchqs,  bui 
Sparing  the  Head  ;  and  being  twe 


with  this  Oil  in  feme  places,  and \ yards  high,  bud  cr  remove  then 

forth  *icb 
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forthwith.  Old  Nuts  are  nor  who!*  \ 
fame,  till  foakcd  in  almoft  boiling 
W iter  ,•  if  you  bury  them  is?  a  Lear 
den*Po£  in  the  EarSh  ,  fd  ss  ho 
Vermin  can  come  at  then,  they 
will  keep  wonder  folly  pluni'p  the 
whole  If  ear, and  msy  eafify  be  blan¬ 
ched,  io  Spun  they  ftrew  the 
gratings  of  old  hard  Nuts  ftrft 
Peeled  into  their  Tart*  and  other 
Neats*  One  Buffer]  of  Niks  yields 
fifteen  pounds  of  peeled  Kernels, 
and  pfaefe  half  as  much  Oil  ;  the 
foo&cr  drawn,  the  more  ;  but  cj^e 
drier  she  Nut  the  better.  The  Lees 
o‘i  the  prefHng  is  excellent  to  lat¬ 
een  Hogs,  When  the  Nuts  are  beat 
down,  the  Leaves  fho^ld  be  fw*.jpt 
up  and  carried  away,  becanfe  they 
impair  the  Ground  ,  sod  hurt  the 
Koo\  The  green  Husks  boiled  , 
mike  a  good  colour  to  Dye  a  dark 
Yellow  without  any  mixture.  Ths 
Leaves  dsfHilid  with  &<mty  and  U 
tins  ciufe  Hair  to  fpring  on  bold 
Heads-  In  Italy  a  pint  of  frefti 
Oil  of  this  Nut  being  drunk,  It 
gives  immediate  ea(e  for  a  Pain 
in  the  Side  5  and  the  Juice  of  the 
outward  Rinds  h  an  excellcftcGar- 
|Ie  for  a  fare  Throat.  The*  Ker¬ 
nel'  rubbed  on  any  Crack  or  Chirk 
of  a  leaky  Veffd,  Hops  it  better 
than  either  Clay,  Pitch,  or  Wax., 
In  France  People  eat  ’em  blanched 
and  frefn  yvitu  Wine  and  Salt,  hav¬ 
ing  firft  cut  ’em  out  of  the  Sheds, 
before  they  are  harden’d  with  a 
fhort  Brafi-Knife,  bccaufe  Iron  L 
apt  to  ruffc. 

WALNll  r-TREP-WINE ;  This 
Tree  is  ufuaiiy  bored  ia  the  Body, 
with  an  Anger,  and  then  a  Fau¬ 
cet  pat  in,  from  whence  the  Lb 
quor  «s  receiv’d  into  a  Bottle  or 
the  like  •  Bus  there  Is  lets  dam 
image  done  to  the  Tree,  and  rnore 
Liquor  got  by  cutting  oft  thr¬ 
eads  of  feme  In  per  duo  us  Branches, 
or  fuch  a  lizs  as  m  y  fit  the  Bot¬ 
tle’s  Mouth,  and  by  hanging  federal 
Butties  oa  thofc  Branches  ihruft 


into  them  %  this  is  to  be  done  m 
■March  or  April  :  When  the  Li¬ 
quor  is  received,  to  every  Gallon 
add  a  Quart  of : Honsy or  a  pound 
of  Sugar  •  then  b  il  it  half  an 
hour.,  fet  it  by  to  coo!,  adding 
fome  Yea  ft ;  Tun  it,  sap  when  a 
litde  fermented,  and,  If  you  pkafe 
hang  il  in  a  B  ig  of  Cinnamon  and 
Maco  hruifed  $  afterwards  ft  op  it 
up  clofi?,  and  Bottle  it  in  a  Month* 
-t  h  fiooa  ready  to  drink,  but  will 
nos  keep  Ion?. 

W  A  N  L  A  S  S  ,  (a  Term  ‘e 
flaming)  as  driving  the  PV.mUf^  i  em 
the  driving  of  Deer  to  a 'Stand.  . 

w  ansdiked^  Woden -.dike, 

a  wonderful  Trench  or  Ditch  that 
mns  for  many  Miles  from  ;Eati  to 
Weft  thro  the  mid  ft  of  the  Coun¬ 
ty  of  Wilts  %  (uppofed  by  the  com¬ 
mon  People  to  have  been  caft  .up 
by  the  Devil  upon  a  Wednesday  : 
But  it  apparently  took  Name  from 
the  Saxon  Idol  Wooden  $  and  feems 
ro  have  been  deftgh’d  for  a  Boun¬ 
dary  or  Fence*,  either  to  diftia- 
pffti  Territories,  or  so  be  a  Guard 
a  gain  ft  Enemies  in  that  Frontier- 
Country. 

W  A  N  T,a  North-Con- try  Word 

for  a  Mole. 

W  A  N  T  £Y,  a  fur  ft  ogle  or 
large  Girth  for  a  Pack-bode. 

WAPENTAKE,  a  certain  Di'vf- 
fion  of  a  County  otherwise  call’d 
1  Hundred.*  The  Name  is  df  liv’d 
from  ao  aadent  Cuftoiiii  wherein 
a  Perfon  who  came  to  take  upon 
him  she  Government  of  a  Hundred, 
wa*  met  by  the  better  fort  o-  People, 
who  touch’d  his  Weapon  or  Lance 
with  their  Spears ;  by  wh  ch  Ce¬ 
remony  they  ‘were  uni  led  tvgeth- 
er,  ani  enter’d  into  a  mutual  AC 
idciacion". 

W  A  R-H  ORSE  .*  To  choofe 
fuch  a  Horie,  you  rail'll  take  one 
of  a'  tali  iiature,  wi:h  a  comely 
Head,  and  OuMwtiiVng  Forehead, 
.a  large  fpaiklsng  Lye,  she  white 
thereof  coveted  with  the  Eye-brows 

'  a 
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a  fmall  thin  Ear,  (host  and!  prick¬ 
ing;  if  long,  well  carried,  and  e~ 
ver  moving;  a  deep  Neck,  a  large 
Creft,  broad  Breaft,  beading  Ribs, 
broad  and  ftraight  Chine,  round 
and  full  Buttocks  ;  a  Tail  high 
and  broad,  neither  too  thick  nor 
too  thir*  a  full  ('welling  Thigh, 
a  broad  flat  and  lean  Leg  ;  fhort 
PHlerrfd  ,  and  ftrong  -  Joynted. 
Now,  for  the  ordering  of  him,  du¬ 
ring  the  time  of  his  Teachi.ng;which 
h  out  of  the  Wars*  *  he  muft  bs 
kept  high,  his  Food  good  Hay 
and  dean  Oats,  or  two  parts  of 
Oats,  and  one  pan  Beans  or  Peafe,1 
well  dried  and  harden’d ;  half  a 
Peck  in  a  Morning,  Noon,  snd 
Evening,  is  enough  ;  In  his  Reft 
lag-days,  Drefs  him  between  five 
and  iix  in  a  Morning,  and  Water 
him  at  (even  or  eight  ;  in  the 
Afternoons  Drefs  him  between  three 
snd  four,  snd  water  him  about  four 
cr  five,  snd  always  give  him  Pro- 
vender  after  Watering  5  Litter  him 
at  eight,  and  give  him  Food  for 
all  Night  .*  The  Night  before  he 
Is  Ridden,  about  nine,  take  away 
his  Hay,  and  ac  four  in  the  Morn¬ 
ing  give  him  an  handful  or  two 
xt  Oats ;  which  being  eaten,  turn 
him  upon  the  Snaffle,  and  rub  him 
all  over  with  dry  deaths,  then 
Saddle  him,  and  make  him  fit  fot 
his  Exercife  •  that  being  pcrtoinTd 
bring  him  into  the  Stable  ail  Sweaty 
as  he  is,  and  rub  him  ail  over 
with  dry  Wifps  ;  that  done, take 
off  hi*  Saddle,  and  having  rubbed 
him  through  with  dry  Cioachs* 
put  on  his  Hcufmg-doth  ;  then  lay 
the  Saddle  on  again  with  the  Girth 
and  walk  him  about  gently  till  he 
be  cool  ;  fet  him  up  aud  alter 
two  or  three  Hour*  failing,  put 
film  to  his  Meat :  la  the  After- 
noon,  curb,  rub,  *ul  drefs  him  ; 
alfo  Water  and  order  him  as  bc- 
ft  re. 

lo  WARBLFj  to  chirp,  fing, 
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or  chatter  as  a  Bird  does  ;  £0  finj 
in  a  trilling,  or  quavering  W ay  , 
alfo  to  gargle  or  pur!,  as  a  Brool 
or  Stream. 

WARBLING  of  the  WingsXh 
FzUmry  )  is  when  a  Hawk,  aftci 
having  mantled  her  felf ,  erode 
her  Wings  over  her  Back. 

WARDEN-PEAR,  a  large  for 
of  Pear  that  keeps  long  found. 

WAR  NRL  -  W OR M S  ,  cerfair 
Worms  in  the  Skin  of  Cattei  tha 
commonly  attend  fucb  as  are  pool 
a^d  lean  ;  thefe  Worms  ft.ck  alcn] 
their  Backs  go  both  Sides,  a  Foo: 
deep  or  more,  and  are  prejudicii 
to  the  Sale  ol  the  Hide,  if  it  b< 
thea  taken  ,*  They  may  alfo  b 
perceived  within  the  Skin  of 
Beaft  like  (mall  Knots  or  Knobs 
refembling  black  Spots.  The  Re 
medy  is  i.  To  prick  them  -cu 
with  the  point  of  an  Awl ;  tha 
fome  Countrymen  fay,  as  the  Beal 
grows  in  fatnefs,  thefe  Worms  wil 
wear  away,  and  his  Skin  will  b 
as  found  as  any  others,  z®  Where* 
ns  this  Diieafe  in  fome  Cartel  run 
into  Several  parts  of  their  Bodisi 
being  other  wife  called  the  W.ery 
breeds  in  order  to  the  Cure,  yo 
muff  cait  the  Beaft,  bind  his  Fort 
tect  together,  and  with  an  hqc-iroj 
if  the  W*ry breed  be  long,  iear  i 
off  dole  to  the  Plefh;  if  in  th 
beginning  it  is  but  fiat  and  lo« 
yoa  are  only  to  lay  the  hot  fro 
upon  the  Part  aad  fear  it  bat  t 
the  Skin  ;  afterwards  anoint 
with  Tar  and  freffl  Greaje  mu 
together ,  and  it  will  able 
lately  heal  up. 

W  ARP,  the  Thread  at  Icngl 
into  which  the  Woof  is  woven. 

WARPING  of  Cloth  .*  A 
for  what  relates  to  this  Work,  tin 
it  be  the  skill  and  s^ion  of  tfc 
Weaver,  yet  good  Houfcwtves  ihou] 
not  be  ignorant  thereof,  bach  ft 
their  own  fatisfa&ion,  and  topi 
vent  their  being  Cheated  by  w 

confcibnab 
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confeioBtble  Workmen  :  Is  order 
ro  which,  ■  *tis  neceffary  they  firft 
call,  by  the  weight  of  their  Wool) 
to  know  how  many  Yards  of  Cloth 
the  Web  will  a.rife  to  ;  for  if  the 
Wooll  be  of  a  reafonahk  good 
Stable,  it,  will  run  yard  and  pound} 
but  it  goarfc,  not  fo  much ;  they 
may  alfo  fee  how  rasny  pounds 
they  Jay  the  Warp,  for  fo  many 
ri.yft  neccffairlly  be  preserved  for 
Weft;  this  being  the  Hi  ok  wife’s 
faying,  that  Ike  kft  doth  is  nude 
©/  even  and  even  Again,  the  rmtn 
her  of  the  Partufles  is  to  be  mind- 
ed,  and  how  many  goes  to  a  Yard; 
fo  muft  the  elofenefs  and  fifing  o* 
the  Sky,  ^ s ,  which  fometime* 
hold,  sad  at,  other  tim&s  fail,  ac* 
cordirsg  to  the  Art  of  the  Work” 
man . 

WARREN,  is  a  Franchife  or 
Place  previkgcd,  either  by  Pre* 
feription  or  Grant  from  the  King, 
to  keep  Beafts  and  Powi  of  Warren 
in  ;  as  R&bbets9  f£are$s  Partridges , 
Pbetfams9  &c.  Sec  more  under 
Parks  and  Warrens , 

W  A  R  T,  or  %pungy  Excrtfence 
ne&r  the  Eye  of  a  Jdorje,  proceeds 
from  congeal’d  Phlegm  lodged  there; 
which  io  time  cauies  tlx  Eye  to 
wafte,  or  to  grow  little,  it  it  be 
oot  remedy'd.  See  Anbury  The 
following  Receipt  is  one  o  t  che  belt 
Secrets  in  the  World  for  Warts 
in  Horfe’s  Limb%  and  like  wile  i  j 
the  farcin.  Put  three  Ounces 
14  of  Powder  of  Copperas  into  a 
Crucible,  with  an  Ounce  of  Ar- 
feniel^  in  powder,  and  let  the 
u  Crucible  on  a  Charcoal  fire  ; 
14  birring  the  fatter  from  time 
64  to  time,  but  carstully  avoiding 
u  the  Steams  .*  Continue  a  pretty 
*  fmm  degree  of  Heat,  till  the 
whole  Matter  be  fomcwhai  reci- 
“  clifJb ;  then  remove  the  Crucible 
4  from  the  Fire,  and  when  ’css 
11  cool’d  break  it*  and  beat  the 
4  Matter  to  a  very  fine  Powder  ; 

4  Laftiy  incorporate  tour  Ounces 
!  oi  ttm  Powder  with  five  Ounces 


of  Album  fiphitfis,  and  make  an 
s*  Ointment  to  be  apply’d  cold  m 
fhe  V farts,  anointing  them  light* 
If  every  Day?  and  they’ll  fall  off 
like  Kernels  of  Nuts,  without  can® 
ling  any  Swelling  in  the  Legs  .*  But 
care  muff  be  had  to  anoint  only 
che  Warts,  and  neither  to  work 
nor  nek  che  Horfe  during  the  A  pi 
plication  of  the  Ointment.  As  foon 
as  che  Warts  are  fallen  off,  which 
will  happen  in  a  Month’s  time* 
drefs  fhe  Sores  with  the  Cmntefi' s 
Ointment,  and  in  a  Month  more, 
the  Cure  will  be  completed  $  for 
the  Sores  are  ufu®%  very  deep, 
when  the  Wires  are  large. 

WARWICZjm&E,  is  a  a  inland 
County,  bounded  oa  the  Eafi  by 
Leieejier  and  Norik  am ptmfoin ;  on 
.l  e  Wed,  by  Worcefjsrfhive  North-* 
ward  by  Staff  or  dfhin7  and  South¬ 
ward  by  the  Counties  of  Oxford 
aoJ  G beefier ;  being  in  Length;  fl  ora 
North  to  South  gy  Miles,  and  26 
in  Breadth  from  Eaft  to  Weft  •  in 
which  com  pdfs  it  contains  670090 
Acres  of  Grounded  about  21970 
Houles;  che  whole  h  divided  into 
five  Hundreds;  wherein  are  758 
Pari  flics,  and  14  Minte-t  -  Towns, 
two  of  which  are  privileged  10 
lend  Members  to  Parliament.  The 
iicuation  of  this  County  being  pret¬ 
ty.  near  the  h.-are  or  England,  the 
Air  thereof  is  accordingly  the  fre¬ 
er  from  ihe  thick  Vapours  of  the 
sea  ;  ^  the  Soil  is  alfo  exceeding 
Fruitful,  ci  pc  cully  in  elite  South 
arts,  being  divided  between  fruit¬ 
ful  Cornfields,  and  lovely  Mea¬ 
dow.!  ;  the  Vale  of  Red  Horfe  is 
diitifiguilhed  for  its  red  Earth  and 
fertility  in  Corn ;  and  chat  part 
of  the  County  which  l.ics  North  is 
Wood-land  :  it  is  all  10  general 
well  water'd  with  Rivers,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  which  is  the  Avon ,  that 
parts  k  in  trie  middle,  ana  fails 
st  I  aft  into  I  he  Sevan, 

WARY  -  BREED  ,  See  Ifarncl » 
vsQrmu 

WASH- 
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WASHING  6  f  Hmp  or  Phx- 
Whfn  they  have  been.  watered  e- 
nough,  you  mull  take  off  the  Gra¬ 
vel,  Stones*  Over-jyers  o f  Wood 
that  were  laid  in  'die  Water  to 
keep  them  together,  arid  'nnloofing 
them  from  the  Stakes,  wafh  om 
every  bait  and  bundle  feparateiy 
by  it  felf  •  rub  it  exceeding  clean, 
Bot  leaving  a  Leaf  upon  ifa  no r 
Filth  within  it;  then  fee  ic 
on  the  dry  Earth  ujir'ghr,  that  the 
Water  may  drop  from  it;  this 
done,  load.it  up  and  carry  it  home, 
2nd  in  fome  open  place  or  piece 
°f  @round9  rear  it  upright,  either 
ggainft  Hedges,  Poles,  Walls,  back 
fide*  of  Honfes,  or  the  like,  where 
it  may  hive  the  full  ftrength  and 
reflexion  of  the  Sun;  and  being 
throughly  dried,  hoafe  it  :  Tho*  / 
there  are  fome,  who  as  foon  as 
their  Hemp  comes  fron  the  Water, 
will  ®tos  rear  it  up,  bus  lay  it/ 
upon  Ground  flat  and  thin  for  the 
fpace  of  a  Week,  turning  it  at  the 
end  of  every  two  Days,  fir  ft:  on 
one  fide,  thto  on  the  other,  and 
afterwards  rear  it  upright,  dry  and 
houfe  k  j  this  is  good  and  or¬ 
derly  Houfewifry.  - 

WASPS,  or  HORNETS, 
are  Infers  very  injurious  to  Bees, 
fome  fore  of  Trees,  £5V»  and  may 
be  deftroyed  after  feveral  manners  : 
Either  by  way  of  prevention  in 
the  Spring  or  Summer,  kill  the 
little  eiie!!  before  their  encreafe, 
lor  from  a  few  comes  to  a  mul¬ 
titude  ?  or  they  may  be  fmoaked 
or  ftifkd  if  they  are  in  any  ho! 
low  i  ree3  or  Raided  if  in  m  HU  u:e 
cr  Barr  .thatch;  the  fame  ferviog 
if  m  the  Earth  ,  or  clfe  burning 
or  flam  ping  on*  them,  Cfr.  And 
farther,  when  they  fly  to  Fruit, 
Bees,  C £<;.  they  are  to  be  catchcd 
by  fetting  Cider, Verjuice,!  urjDrink 
©r  Grounds,  in  fliort*ncckcd‘  ‘open 
Vials  ?  or  clfe  by  expofmg  fweet 
Apples,  Pears,  Brea  IE,  Livers,  tor 
other  FIdh  in  feycral  ghees,  which 
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will  ferve  for  fo  many  Baits  fur 

them; 

WASTE,  Spoil,Havock,  Deftroy- 
iog.  In  a  L 'aw~ftvfe9  the  /poll  or 
decay  of  Plonks,  Woods,  Land*, 
tjtc,  ms-ie  or  occilioncd  by  the 
Pen  a  ut  for  Life  or  Y  ears,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  Heir  or  the  Pcrfoa 
in  Kcverfioa.  Wafts  of  tbs  For  eft  9 
is  when  a  Man  cuts  dawn  his  own 
Woods  within  the  Fort  ft,  without 
the  Licence  of  the  King  or  of  die 
Lord  Chief  Jtiilice  in  Eyre. 

WASTE  or  WASTE  GROUND, 
chafe  Lands  which  ate  not  in  any 
Man’s  poffeflion,  but  lye  common; 
fo  call’d  becanfe  the  Lord  of  the 
Manour  cannot  make  fuch  Profit 
of  them,  as  ot  Ills  ocher  Lands, by 
‘reifoa  of  thit  ufe,  which  others 
have  in'  palling  to  and  fro.*  And 
yet  none  may  Duild  upon  it,  cut 
dawn  frees,  dig,  CSV.  without  the 
Lord’s  leave. 

WATER,  pr  per  for  Horfes  : 
The  prefervacion  of  Horfes  depends 
much  on  the  Water  they  drink  when 
Tra veiling  ;  that  which  is  kali  quick 
and  penetrating  is  belt ;  a  Mirer 
being  preferable  to  a  Spring,  and 
a  Spring  or  Fountain  to  a  Draw, 
well.  However  if  a  Man  be  obli. 
ged  to  let  his  Horns  drink  fuch 
penctrat<iig  Water,  he  ihould  caufe 
it  to  be  let  io  Che  Sun,  or  warm 
fame  of  it,  to  tarred  the  fh:rpd 
nek  of  the  reii  •  or  it  may  be  a 
hede  mended,  oy  ftirring  it  about 
with  ens  Hand,  or  throwing  Hay 
among*!!:  ;  But  if  the  IV iter  bj 
extremely  quick  and  piercing,  min. 
gie  is  with  a  Utcle  warm  Water  or 
rVbeit‘£y&n9  which  will  iufficientiy 
remedy  thit  Fault, 

WATER,  exes  Mint  for  Fains  And 
Warts  in  fwollci  and  gourdy  Legs  s 
Lake  white  Vitriol  and  Allu?>s9 
ot  ench  a  Pound  sal  a  half  5 
tc  boil  them  in  a  clean  gLz’d  eat- 
“  then  Po*,  with  five  pints  ol 
tC  Water ,  to  con  umptLn  o; 
“  one  half  .*  Then  cut  away  the 

Hah 
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Hair  from  about  the  PartafFe£kd, 

make  the  Sore  very  clean*  and  bathe 
it  every  Evening  with  this  Waters 
which  is  one  of  the  befi  Medicines 
that  can  be  usM. 

W  A  T  E  R,  as  ir  is  a  DiEem- 
per  in  Sheep,  lies  between  the  out¬ 
ward  Fk-fli  and  the  jU*r9  through 
which  you  may  cue  a  Hole,  pur  in 
i  Qu  II,  and  lee  die  Water  cue  ; 
but  if  It  be  lodg’d  between  the 
Rinc  and  the  Bag,  fo  that  you  can- 
not  cut  the  Rine,  *tis  incurable  : 
When  the  Water  ii  dilcharg'd  , 
Bitch  up  the  Hole,  and  anoint  it 
with  Tar  and  Bur  ter, 

WATER-  BETONY  ,  an  Herb 
good  to  foftea  hard  Swellings,  and 
to  clcanfr  Ulcers, 

WATER-BiiL  -LIME;  Th -  belt 
way  to  make  this  Stuff,  is  to  bag 
wia c  quantity  you  think  fit  of  the 
Brongeft  Bird-lime  that  can  be  got 
and  wafh  it  as  long  in  dear  Spring* 
water  till  you  find  it  very  pliable, 
and  the  harduefs  thereof  removed} 
then  beat  out  the  Water  extraor¬ 
dinary  well,  tiii  you  cannot  per¬ 
ceive  a  chop  to  appear,  and  dry  it 
thr  'ughiy.*  -vfttrwjrds  put  it  into  an 
Earthen-pot  ,  and  mingle  Capotn- 
greafe  uafaited  therewith,  fo  much 
as.  will  make  it  run  ;  that  done, 
add  two  fpoon.uls  of  jirong  Wine* 
V'inegxr^  one  of  the  beft  Satiet-Oil., 
sad  a  fmaii  quantity  of  Veiitcc-Tur- 
Dentine  *y  I  mean  to  much  of  each 
co  every  pound  of  fuong  Bird-lime. 
Having  mingled  them  thus*  boil 
all  gently  together  over  a  fsnail 
Fire,  flirting  it  continually ,  from 
wh.ch  cake  it  otf  and  cool  it ; 
when  at  any  time  there  is  occafioa 
to  make  the  of  this  Compound, 
warm  it  in  order  to  anoint  your 
T  wigs,  Straws,  or  any  other  m>aii 
things  there w »c n  ;  and  no  W  acer 
can  cake  away  the  Strength  of  u. 
ThU  tort  oi&.rd-lime  is  the  belt  t- 
fpeciaiiy  fer  Snipes  and  Ficid-fares. 

WATER-CIDER  .*  If  you  would 
1  a?c  a  mi&ipre  of  Water  in  year 
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Cider,  lee  it  be  done  in  the  Grind* 
ing,  and  it  will  better  kcorporatej 
than  if  put  in  afterward?*  Some 
Cider  will  bear  a  certain  quantity 
of  Water  without  prejudice  to  its 
Keeping,  bat  others  -will  00 1  admit 
of  toy  ;  be  sot  ovci-ha.fty  therefore 
w  th  tco  much  at  once  ,  till  you 
undeifland  the  nature  or  quality  ot 
the  Fruit,  For  the  particular  me¬ 
thod  of  making  this  Liquor  Stc Cidaz 
kin  or  Put  re* 

WATER -CISTERNS.  See  CD 
{terns  for  Water, 

WATER-DOG,  may  be  of  any 
Colour ,  and  yet  excellent  *  but 
choofe  him  with  long  and  cur  lei 
Hair,  m  r  foofe  and  lhajged  ;  his 
Uezd  mu  ft  be  round  and  carled, 
his  Ears  broad  and  hanging,  his 
Eye  full,  lively  and  quick  ;  his Nofc 
very  Iborr,  Up  HouzftMike,  Chaps 
with  a  full  Sea  of  ftrong  Teeth* 
Neck  thick  and  fhort,  Brcafl  fharp. 
Shoulders  broad,  Foreleg*  liraighr* 
Chine  {qua re,  Buttocks  renal,  his 
Belly  gaunt, Thighs  brawny,  CSV. 

A$  for  his  training,  you  cannor 
begin  it  too  early  ;  as  loon  there- 
fore  as  he  can  lap,  you  maft  teach 
him  to  couch  and  Ik  down  »  not 
daring  ro  iiir  Horn  that  Pofture 
without  leave  ;  in  his  firft  teach¬ 
ing,  obferve  to  lee  him  c*A nothing 
till  he  dtferve  it,  and  let  him  have 
no  more  Teachers,  Feeders,  Che- 
rilhcrs,  cr  Cirretiors,  but  one  - 
ia  all  your  words  of  Cberilhingj 
Repichcclion ,  Advice  ,  fac,  you 
mult  be  coaltanc  ;  and  when  he 
ubdcrftandi  them  all,  next  teach 
him  to  lead  in  a  String  or  Collar 
orderly,  not  running  too  forward, 
pr  hanging  backward  :  After  that 
teach  .him  to  come  eloXc  at  your 
deck  without  leading,  lor  he  mu  ft 
Dy  no  Elenas  gauge,  uniefs  it  be  to 
•oca c  Fowls  from  their  Covert,  and 
to^britig  in  the  wounded  ;  In  the 
next  place,  teach  him  so  fetch  and 
tarry  any  thing  you  throw  ouG 
jot  your  Hands ;  firft  try  him  with 
1  A  g  a  a  '  a 
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m  Glove*  (baking  it  over  his  Head, 
and  snaking  him  fnapat’tj  fome* 
times  let  hi®  hold  it  in  his  iv  outb, 
but  drive'  to  pull  it  from  him, 
and  at  laft  throw  it  a  little  way, 
letting  him  worry  it  on  the  Ground  ; 
and  fo  by  degrees  make  niro  bring 
it  you  where-ever  you  throw  r. 
From  the  Glove,  you  may  teach, 
him  to  fetch  Cudgels,  Bags,  Nets, 
CSV.  neither  will  it  he  amifs  for 
you  to  u(e  him  to  carry  dead 
Fowl  .•  It  will  be  ilfo  after  this 
neceiTary  to  drop  foipewbat  at.  a' 
diftance  by  degree*,  sod  m  ke  him 
find  it  out,  till  you  have  brought 
him  to  go  a  Mile  hack  j  he  may 
he  like  wife  trained  up  (or-  the 
Gun,  making  him  fhlk  after  you 
Hep  by  Hep*  or  elfe  couch  and  lie 
dofe  till  you  have  (hot. 

But  the  lad  ufc  of  this  fort  of 
Dog  is  in  Moulting-time,  when  wild 
Fowl  caft  their  Feathers  and  are 
unable  to  fly,  which  is  between 
Summer  and  Autumn  ;  at  which 
time,  bring  your  Dog  to  their 
Coverts*  snd  hunt  them  oh£  to  the 
Stream  ;  there  with  your  Nets  fur* 
prize  and  drive  them  into  the  v*,  a- 
ter*  which  may  be  eafily  done  in 
an  in  Hint :  Thos  fome  may  lop 
pofe  dds  field y  time  to  be  un- 
feafora&e  ,•  yet  the  Fowl  will  prove 
excellent  Food*  after  being  cram¬ 
med,  as  has  been  confirm’d  by  ex 
perience. 

WATER-FARCY.  Sse  Party- 

Water . 

WATER- GAGE,  a  Sea-wall  or 
Bank  to  keep  off  the  Current  cr 
overflowing  of  the  Water  .*  Alfo 
an  Inffrum.Cnt  to  G*ge  or  meafure 
the  quantity  or  depth  ot  any  Wa¬ 
ter 

WATER-GANG  t  a  Trench, 
Trough  ,  or  Courfe  to  convey  a 
fiream  of  Water,  Inch  as  are  u* 
fuaily  made  in  Sea-walls,  to  dif- 
charge  and  diain  Water  oki  of  the 
Marlhei* 
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WATER* GRUEL*  a  well  known 
Pctage,  that  is  very  good  if  made 
of  the  bell  Oat-meal  beat  and  deep¬ 
ed  in  Water  all  Night,  drained 
ne&t  day  and  boiled  with  a  blade 
of  Mace,  adding  when  enough  fome 
Rai/ins  and  Currants  infus’d  fome 
time  before  in  a  Pot  of  Teething 
Water,  with  %  little  Wine,  Salt 
and  Sugar,  2,  Another  way  of 
preparing  it  is  thus,  Take  about 
two  parts  Oaumeal,  ard  one  part  of 
Rice9  reduced  to  a  fine  Powder  , 
boil  ail  well  in  Water,  and  add  a 
due  proportion  of  Cinnamon  to 
boil  alfo  in  due  rime  .*  A  hen 
drain  the  Liquor  thro*  a  Cloth, 
and  Sweeten  it  to  your  Taftt  - 
neither  is  the  Yolk  of  an  Egg 
beat  with  a  little  Sherry  or  Sack 
put  thereto,  improper  in  a  Loofe- 
nefs  3  at  ether  times  Butter  may 
be  made  ufe  of  ,*  by  which  meins 
your  Gruel  will  become  very  pa¬ 
latable  ,  wholefomc  and  nourifti* 
ing. 

WATERING  of  Hemp  or  Flax: 
The  befl  Water  for  this  ufi  is  a 
running  Stream,  and  the  worff  a 
handing  Pit  •  yet  becaufe  Hemp  is 
counted  a  poHonous  Plant,  inieCi- 
ing  the  'Water  aod  deftru&ivc  of 
Filh  it  is  rnofi  advifable  to  cm. 
ploy  fuch  Pools  sod  Ditches  as 
ne  lead  fohjeft  to  inconvenience, 
uniefs  the  Proprietor  has  a  place 
A  Abode  ocar  fome  great*  broad 
and  fw if t  Streams,  in  the  Shallows 
of  which  this  Work  may  bedcas 
without  danger  $  the  method  thcic. 
of  take  as  follows.  According  to 
the  quantity-,  you  are  to  drive  lour 
or  five  ftroug  Stakci  into  the  hot- 
tons  of  the  Water  fitting  them 
fquarc-wilc ;  then  lay  your  round 
firsts  cr  bundles  ot  Hemp  down 
under  the  Water,  the  thick  end 
of  a  Bundle  one  way,  and  the 
thick  end  of  another  t'other  way, 
fett iog  Bait  upon  Bait  in  tins  man¬ 
ner  till  all  be  laid  in,  and  the 

Water 
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Water  covers  them  all  over  ;  that 
done,  take  Over-layers  of  Wood, 
and  binding  ihem  a-crofs  the 
Stakes,  keep  your  Heriip  down  clofe, 
efpecially  at  the  (our  corners  : 
Afterwards  lay  Stones,  Gravel  or 
other  heavy  Rubbifh,  between  and 
upon  the  Over-layers,  preffing  the 
Hemp  Anight  that  it  may  by  nr 
means  ftir,  and  fo  let  it  continue 
In  the  Water  four  D ays  and 
Nights,  if  it  be  a  running  Stream, 
bat  longer  if  a  Binding  Water; 
then  take  cut  one  of  the  upper* 
moil  Baits  and  wafh  it,  and  V  in 
the  waging  you  fee  the  Leaf  come 
off,  *cis  a  fure  fign  the  Hemp  is 
fuffidently  water’d.  As  for  Flax, 
iefs  time  will  ferve,  and  it  will 
fhed  the  Leaf  in  three  Nights. 

obferve,  r,ho’  your 
Hemp,  in  a  Night  or  two  after 
palling,  may  be  carry ’d  to  the 
Water  ;  you  muff  not  do  fo  with 
your  Flax  which  is  to  be  railed 
up,  ciry’d  and  wither'd  a  week  or 
more  to  ripen  the  Seed  .*  This 
done,  you  are  to  take  Ripple-combs 
and  ripple  it  over,  which  is  the 
beating  or  breaking  off  from  the 
Stalks  the  round  Bells  or  Bobs  that 
contain  the  Seed;  which  fhould  be 
preferred  in  a  dry  Velfel  or  place 
oil  the  Spring  feaf  m,  •  in  order  to 
be  beat  or  tnraih’d  out  for  ufe  : 
When  your  Flax  or  Line  i%  thm 
rippled,  it  may  be  feat  to  the 
Water  and  order’d  as  h  above 
directed. 

WATERING  or  DIVING  : 
This  Term  as  it  relates  so  Hemp, 
CSV,  fignifics  to  lay  the  Bungs  (which 
are  bundles  of  Stalks)  ia  Water, 
with  a  weight  on  them  to  keep  them 
from  Swimming. 

W  A  f  h  R  i  N  G  of  Horfes ;  for  th t 
due  performing  of  this,  obierve 
cade  Rules,  i.  During  a  who! 
Journey,  let  your  Mode  drink  oi 
the  hill  good  Water  yon  meei 
with,  alter  ieven  ia  the  Morning 
in  Summer,  md  liter  sine  or  ten 


la  Winter  \  note,  that  msy  be  i« 
deemed  Good  Water  %  which  is  nef-3 
ther  too  quick  and  piercing,  nor 
too  muddy  and  (baking.  This  Is 
to  be  dvine3  unlefs  you  would  have 
him  gallop  a  long  time  after 
drinking;  for  ia  that  cafe  you 
muff  forbear,  tho’  it  be  the  cuftoaA 
in  Englmd  to  run  and  gallop  their 
Horfes  after  drinking,  which  are 
call’d  Watering  Courfest  to  bring 
chem  fas  they  fay)  in  Wind  *  ye£ 
(according  eo  M.  de  S  alley f el)  it 
i.  the  mpff  pernicious Praff ice  for 
tiorfes  that  can  be  imagin’d ,  and 
many  become  puffy  by  it,  2. 
While  he  is  drinking,  draw  up  his 
Head  five  or  fix  times*  moving 
him  a  little  between  every  Draught, 
aod  tho'  he  be  warm  and  fweatiflg 
very  much,  yet  if  he  be  not  quite 
out  of  Breath,  and  j  that  he  have 
mur  or  hve  miles  c©  ride,  he  will 
be  better  after  drinking  a  little, 
tnati  if  he  had  drank  none  if  all ; 
It  is  true>  indeed,  that  if  the  Horfs 
be  very  warm*  you  fhould  at  com- 
out  of  the  Watt r,  redouble 
vour  Pace,  or  make  him  go  at  £ 
gentle  Trot  to  warm  the  Water  in 
his  Belly.  3  You  are  thus  to  k e 
him  drink  during  the  whole  courfe 
of  your  Journey  bccaufe  if  he  be 
csOw  or  (wearing  when  yon  corns 
:o  bait,  you  muff  let  him  Hand  a 
Uiio  EiU.’e  before  you  cm  give  him 
^oy  Di  ink  ,  without  endangering 
hi*  Life ;  arid  when  you  rake  off 
the  Bridle,  his  exfcctfive  Thirft 
will  hinder  him  from  eating  ,  fo 
hac  an  hour  or  two  will  be  ipenc 
•Cibre  he  offer  to  touch  bu  Meat, 
.vine h  is  almoft  all  die  fpace  a 
Man  can  well  allow  for  a  Bait  ac 
No  on  ,  and  eo  fee  out  again  with 
the  fioiie  in  this  condition,  before 
ac^ha-s  either  eat  or  drank,  would 
nuke  him  brut  very  unfit  to  travel. 
4.  If  before  you  arrive  at  the  Inn, 

.  ou  meet  with  any  Ford,  rjdeyour 
Turk  through  it  two  or  three 
iflKS,*  but  not  fo  deep  as  the  tffa, 

A  3  3  I  2  £££ 
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ter  may  come  up  to  bis  Belly 
Now  this  If’ater  will  not  only 
c!eanCf  his  Leg*  of  Mod  ;  bat  it 
Coldaef*  wi-1  bind  up  the  Humours 
aid  prevent  their  Descent.  5*  1* 
y  >ur  Horfe  has  been  very  warm, 
aid  you  had  not  the  convenient) 
of  letting  \vm  drink  upon  the 
Road;  he  will,  when  unbridled, 
eat  but  very  little  *,  you  fhouk 
therefore  give  him  his  Oats,  warn* 
ed  in  Ah  or  Beer,  or  only  feme 
of  them,  if  you  ddign  to  feed  Srrn 
again  after  he  has.  drank.  Many 
are  of  Opinion,  that  People  Ipod 
their  Horfes,  by  giving  theffi  Oats 
before  their  Water,  became*  fey 
they?  the  Water  makes  the  Oati 
pafs  too  foon,  and  fo  undigeueo 
out  of  ffce  Stomach  :  But  M,  d< 
Solleyfd  affirms,  that  tbef  is  be  th* 
common  cufiom,  not  to  do  it  _tN 
after,  yet  it  is  proper  to  \te< 
with  Oits  both  before  and  after, 
efpecialSy  if  they  be ^  warm,  #  an 
have  beep  hard- rid  j  for  they  li  b< 
a  great  deal  the  better  lor  it,  anc 
not  at  all  is  danga-  of  becoming 
lick. 

WATERING  of  M*  adorn  <mo 
the  Impediments  to  it.  This  nftio 
Wf  rk  is  performed  feveial  ways 
either  Naturally  by  the  overflow¬ 
ing  of  Rivers  only  during  L and- 
floods  3  over  their  B  nk»  intc- 
fuch  Meadows  as  1  e  gene;  ally  flat, 
'or  Artificially,  either  by  diver, 
jug  Rivers,  or  fome  parti  of  them 
out  of  their  Natural  Current,  *0, 
the  drowning  or  watering  ofiuch 
Meadows  as  lie  near  thofe  Jefifo 
Streams  or  Rivulets; ;  or  ede  by 
faffing  the  Water  by  iefoe  i ti L- 
cial  ways  or  Engine,  for  the  over- 
flowing  of  fuoh  Lands  '3*  lie  above 
the  level  of  the  Waters  ;  concern- 
irg  wnich  Sait  '  Method,  fee  th; 
ferfian  Wheel,  Windmills  to  rJfe  Wa- 
ttr,  and  Whttl  for  draining  Luv.ds. 

But  for  the  midlcmoft  practice, 
kis  one  of  the  moftunivcrfal  Im¬ 
provements  ip  pnghnd}  within  chile 
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ft w  Years,  and  yet  not  compara¬ 
ble  to  what  it  might  be  adyauc’d 
to,  in  cafe  the  fcveral  ObftruQions 
that  hinder  this  moft  noble  and 
profit  bie  Improvement  by  diverfion 
of  Risers  were  removed* 

Now  thefe  Impediments  proceed, 
from  the  different  Interelt  that  are 
in  Lands  bordering  sip  n  Rivers, 
jccaufe  the  V/titr  cannot  be 
rou;. ht  over  fevera)  quantities  of 
L  oci  under  this  Capacity  ,  but 
thro’  the  Lands  of  i&ooranc  and 
dl-natur’d  Neighbours,  who  will 
aot  give  their  Conent,  thu'c'.co 
o  their  own  sdvan  age,  bur  upon 
tinieaionahle  Terra  5  and  fome  not 
At  all;  while  ethers  ate  not  capa- 
Cited  by  Law  for  inch  Cj nfecr. 

2 dijr,  Mills  ft. nding  on  fo  many 
fruitful  Streams,  impede  the  Libo- 
rious  and  ingenious  Husbandman’* 
receiving  the  Benefit  and  Advan¬ 
tage  or  iuch  Streams  and  Riven, 
which  carry  in  their  Bowels  io 
much  wealth  to  the  Ocean  ;  fince 
the  M  lis  chcmfelvcs  cannot  yield 
a  tenth  pare  of  the  profit  to  the 
Owners  that  i®  holder  Cl  to  their 
Neighbours;  and  thdr  work  m,y 
'  be  as  well  perform’d  by  the  Wind 
as  by  the  Water,  er  g£  leak  the 
Water  improved  to  1  better  Ad- 
lantd&e,  by  facd. eating  the  motion 
of  the  Mill.  idly.  The  ignorance 
ot  the  Country- People  is  an  ob- 
iT  niton  in  this  matter,  *110,  ia 
many  places  ere  nor  capable  or 
apprehending  ciffier  the  im. rovc- 
tneut  or  caufe  of  it  5  butiurcgud 
that  fome  certain  Ntighb^uis  have 
had  thdr  Lands  overflown  tor  a 
t.ir.e,  and  were  little  cue  better, 
they  will  not  therefore  it  ss 
given  out)  undergo  the  Charge  to 
io  little  purpofe  ;  or  became  diey 
are  pre pelf,  lied  with  an  Opinion, 
that  the  Water,  Raves  all  its  fau 
eels  on  the  C rolled  it  flows  over , 
and  ct frequently  does  net  advani 
tags  the  ncxij  which  Edition  is 
false  ;  Eor  k  has  imv\  vbferved, 
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that  low  Grounds  have  been  fuc- 
cefRvely  drowned  with  the  fame 
Water,  to  almoft  an  equal  Improve¬ 
ment  for  many  Miles  together  ,* 
and  Yis  experimentally  known  that 
Meadows  are  fertilized  by  over¬ 
flowing,  as  well  in  Frofdy,  Clear 
and  Dry  Weather,  as  in  Rainy, 
and  chat  to  a  eonnderahie  Advan¬ 
tage.*  Rut  farther,  ordinary  Lands 
are  often  fo  far  improved 
clear  and  traDfparenc  Streams,  that 
they  become  moft  fruitful  Pafiures. 
And  Ufty,  fuch  is  the  greedy  and 
covetous  Principle  of  fame  Mui, 
that  they  fufFcr  chs  Grafs  to  grow 
fo  long  on  the  water’d  lower 
Grounds,  that  it  is  much  difeo- 
loured,  and  grown  fo  h^wuy  ,  and 
neither  fo  toothforne  nor  whole- 
Tone,  as  that  on  unwanted  Mea¬ 
dows,  fo  as  to  hrirg  ;n  ill  Name 
on  rhe  Hay,  which,  it  cut  in  time, 
would  be  much  better,  and  in  mult 
wac.red  Meadows  as  good  as  any  o~ 
thtrs. 

WATER-MEASURE  :  When 
Sea**ccal  in  the  Pool,  Salt,  I 
are  meafured  with  the  Corn.bufkel, 1 
whch  weighs  $6  Pounds  Aver-iu 
pjist  they  are  afterwards  heaped; 
or  else  five  Itr  ked  Pecks  are  al¬ 
low'd  co  the  Bufhel  .*  This  is  called 
Wjter-meafure,  and  exceeds  Winch  - 
JUr-meafur  e9  by  about  three  Gauobs 
id  she  Bufhel. 

Water-murrain,  a  Difeaft 

in  Black  Cartel  sttac  proceeds  from 
rankods  of  Blood,  and  chiefly  fu¬ 
zes  thole  chat  a te  young,  between 
one  Year  old  and  three.  It  may 
be  eat ny  found  out;  for  they  fweii 
qq  the  Back,  on  both  licks  the 
Chine,  and  die  unLfs  fpeedily  re- 
liev’d  ;  befide?,  you'll  fee  the  Hide 
puffed  up  to  the  Shoulder-blade. 
To  put  a  flop  to  this  Malady,  i. 
Let  your  Beall  blood  in  the  Neck, 
and  give  him  “  Fenugreek,  Turmc- 
4  6  rick  am  long  Pepper,  all  inaae 
!!  into  Powicr,  in  Ale  or.  Beer 
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H  luke-warm*  For  the  Swell  leg 
on  che  Back,,  °  Take  three  hand- 
££  f uis  of  Salt,  with  Spring*  water 
44  and  Wtite’win.t-Vinegar9  of  each  a 
54  Pint  ;  then  pound  a  little  Allum, 
u  fl-p  it  in,  and  beat  all  together 
u  with  a  Slice  till  it  be  white  like 
“  Milk:  Bathe  the  fwt lied  Part 
very  well  with  this  Liquor,  which 


verting  of  this  Di {temper, Blooding 
in  time  is  the  beft  method  ,  ajid 
if  the  Cattel  be  very  much  l welled 
on  the  Back,  Rowel  them  on  both 
Tides,  behind  the  Shoulder  blade,  a- 
gaiutt  the  Heart,  and  put  in  iomc 
Hbir  to  kcepxhe  Holes  open. 

WATER-POOLS  for  Cattel:  To 
make  fuch  on  Hills  -tod  D  writ,  a 
good  bed  of  Clay  near  half  a  Foot 
is  to  be  laid  $  and  after  a  long  and 
laborious  Ramming,  another  courfe 
of  Clay  or  the  fame  thkkncft  inuft 
be  fit,  and  that  hkcwuc  rammed 
very  well.*  This  Ground  -  work 
(houid  be  paved  c*ole  wuh  Flints 
or  ocher  Stones  9  winch  out  only 
prelerves  the  Clay  from  the  i  read 
of  Latte!,  CSV.  but  from  Chapping 
f of  the  Wind  or  Sun, at  thole  times 

(when  the  Pool  is  empty  .*  But 
you  muff  take  case,  that  there  be 
not  the  Icaft  Hole  Chap  10  the 
bottom  ;  for  then  it  will  never  hold 
Water,  unlcfs  the  whole  Labour  be 
renew'd. 

WATER  -  SHOOT  ,  a  young 
twig  that:  fprings  out  of  the  Root  or 
Stock  of  a  Free. 

WATER  STANDING  ,  h  the 
greateft  inland  Annoyance  to  Hus¬ 
bandry  j  iho’  where:  there  h  any 
defect  or  declining  of  Land,  it  may 
be  eafiiy  remedy *d ,  by  cutting 
uraini  to  the  lowelt  Part  .*  Ycc 
wheie  the  Ground  is,  more  level 
•j*  much  more  difficult  5  you  imflf 
theieforc  hrlt  link  deep;  and  wade 
enough  co  draw  oif  the  Whole  a 
and  then  make  feverai  Drains  Rom 
A  a  a  a  3  different 


will  dry  up  the  Rncum,  arm  com” 
by  I  pleat  the  Cure:  But  for  the  pre- 
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different  parts  of  the  level,  be*- 
ginctag  large  at  the  Mouth  and 
Jefftning  by  degrees,  ask  reaches  to 
the  extremities  of  the  DrtinedLands. 
See  Dra'cf. 

WATER  -TREFOIL,  a  very 
wheieuj'.  eHerb  efteemed  very  good 
for  tiie  Scurvey.  In  HampjrJ-re9  the 
Farmers  fdl  this  Plane  S3  dear  §s 
Hops ;  affirming  that  it  does  upon 
all  Accounts  as  well,  and  that  an 
eighth  part  of  the  Quantity  of  it 
as  of  Hops  will  ferve  for  the  fame 
aurpofe. 

WATER* W  HEEL,  or  a  Wheel 
% o  r@lfe  Water  cut  of  d  deep  Well 
in  a  great  quantity ,  is  of  different 
Figures,  feme  ufing  a  large  one* 
for  Man  or  Be  aft  to  walk  m  for 
that  end  *  others  a  double  Wheel 
With  Cogg%  which  makes  it  draw 
eafler  thin  the  ordinary  Ragle  Wheel 
do£§,  tho’  this  is  not  (o  good  a  way  as 
the  double  Wheel  wish  Lines,  the 
Lise  at  che  hind  being  fmall  a  ad 
very  long  :  But  there  cannot  be 
a  ssore  expeditious  method  thau 
to  make  a  larger  Wheel  at  the 
god  of  the  Windlafs*  that  rosy  be 
two  os  three  rimes  the  Diameter 
of  the  WipdUfi,  on  which  2  fmai- 
ler  ’*ard  larger  Rope  may  be  wound 
than  that  which  railed  che  Bucket; 
fo  that  when  the  Bucket  is  in  the 
Well,  the  fame  Rope  ss  all  of  n 
wound  on  ihe  greater  Wheel,  the 
end  whereof  may  be  taken  on  a 
Man’s-  Shoui'<kr$  and  he  may  walk 
or  run  forwaiti,-,  till  the  Bucket 
|>e  drawn  up:  In  this  Operation, 
the  Bucket  may  hold  20  or  ;  o  Gal¬ 
lons,  and  y«t  be  drawn  up  with  more 
eafe  than  one  ot  levcn  or  eight 
che  ordinary  way ;  and  here  the 
Bucket  may  have  a  round  hols  in 
the  mid  ft  of  the  lot  tom,  with  a 
Cover  fitted  10  \%  like  the  Sucker 
of  a  Pump  §  lo  that  when  the  Back 
ct  rtiis  on  the  Water,  die  hole 
may  open  and  the  Bucket  fill,  and 
as  loon  as  \is  railed,  the  Cover 
flop  is  immediately yj  which  pre- 
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ven-$  the  diving  thereof  :  On  the 
outer  Wheel  alfo  Teeth  may  be 
made,  with  a  wooden  ledge  fo  fall¬ 
ing  upon  it ,  that  as  the  Mao 
motes  forwards  it  tmy  not  flop  ; 
but  when  the  Bucket  is  ss  high 
as  is  intended,  then  the  ledge  bear¬ 
ing  againft  the  Teeth,  flops  the 
Bucket  till  you  come  to  if,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Wheel  of  a  Witch% 
Clock ,  or  zfack.  %  To  whith  may 
he  added,  that  'when  the  Bucket 
is  up,  a  Receiver  may  be  had  it 
hand,  and  a  moveable  Trough  to 
flip  under  the  Bucker,  that  when 
the  Cover  is  rsifed  by  a  fmall 
Cord  faffen’d  £0  it  on  the  intide, 
1  he  Water  may  thereby  be  receiv¬ 
ed;  and  by  this  means  many  Tuns 
of  Water  may  be  drawn  up  in  a  /hoi  t 
time. 

WATERS  for  Fiji:  As  to  the 
Stock  requifoe  for  your  great  and 
principal  Waters^  it  is  difficult  to 
affign  a  certain  proportion;  yet  if 
your  Pond  be  laid  dry  every  Year, 
you’ll  there  fee  the  Fifn  well  fed 
or  die  thin  and  lean,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  you  may  judge  in  genets  1 
whether  the  ucock  was  too  little 
or  too  much  for  the  Water.  But 
lor  Particulars  concerning  the  few* 
rai  forts  of  fcifb,  we  {hall  lay 
down  the  following  DireUmns.  1. 
T  the  Pond  be  tuppiy’d  with  * 
white  fat  Water  upon  great  Raias, 
you  may  put  into  it  at  tint  500 
Cups  per  Acte%  in  case  there  be 
three  or  four  Acres,  odierwife 
not  fo  many :  And  Tis  advifabie 
to  put  in  40  or  50  Tenches  for  a 
Tryai,  bccaufe  this  lore  ot  Water 
is  111  it  proper  for  Carp  •  but  be- 
lug  Hid  dry 3  fometimei  may  prove 
wed  for  Tenches  slid,  which,  when 
chiRrir-g  are  a  very  g  >od  Fifh.  2., 
T itches  may.  be  added  to  any  num¬ 
ber  and  not  hurt  the  Water,  (up- 
pole  600  •  tor  th o’  they  are  greaL 
Breeders,  being  alfo  Fiffees  of  prey,, 
they  devour  their  own  Species  asi 
much*  if  not  more  than  any  ocher:.. 
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This  is  efteem’d  one  of  the  be  ft 
forts  of  Frefti. water  Fill],  arid  there¬ 
fore  dcferfe*  Encouragement.  3. 
Be  very.  cautious  in  putting  Bream 
into  thefe-  Waters  j  for  they  grow 
up  very  (lowly,  tho*  at  laft  they’d 
become  large ;  bus  ia  the  mean 
time  they  breed  fo  prodigioufly, 
and  have  fueh  a  (limy  Rady  Fry, 
as  both  robs  aod  f  uls  the  Water, 
making  it  unfit  for  the  other  Fi(h  .* 
But  when  <1  Water  is  10  or  12 
•Acres  in  extent,  and  fed  with 
fome  Brook,  Winter  and  Summer, 
they’ll  do  well,  jotheiwife  not  to 
be  .  made  ufe  of.  4,  As  for  Pike , 
^hich  sre  inferSoiir  to  no  Frefh- 
water  Fifti,  and  now  more  ia  re* 
puce  th^n  ever  5  they  are  dange¬ 
rous  Gucfts  in  tfkfe  ipacious  Re¬ 
ceptacles,  for  if  gfdwo  big  ehey’il 
devour  the  beft  Fifh,  aod  depo 
piiisce  the  Water.*  But  thus  far 
they  may  be  trefied ;  if  you  can 
gsc  ioo  facias  once  in  two  years, 
no£  exceeding  nine  Inches,  you 
m&y  put  them  with  the  Carpi  into 
your  great  Waters,  fo  as  your 
Carps  be  not  under  nine  or  ten 
inches ;  but  take  care  that  they 
a°£  ftay  above  two  years,  and 
then  fend  them  to  their  peculiar 
Roads  •  where  they  may  be  ducly 
fed  and  will  grow  to  be  very 
large  and  fine  Fifh,  5.  *Tis  not 
expedient  to  ftock  great  (landing 
Waters  with  S-/x,  for  they  are  but 
c-  a  (law  growth,  and  being  alfo 
ct  an  indifferent  iize,  they’ll  be  lean 
and  dry  j  but  Moats  .that  have  the 
Sinks  of  Houfes  draining  into  them 
ar*  proper  enough  for  them ,and  they 
will  thrive  therein. 

Theft:  Dire&ioht  belong  to  the 
firft  (locking  of  new-made  Pondsj 
bat  after  one,  two  or  three  years, 
(for  longer  the  Pond  muit  not 
continue  full)  when  you  come  to 
Re-flock,  and  fo  on  in  all  oceafions* 
you  may  pat  300  or  400  Can 
snd  Boo  Itncb,  (if  the  Water  feeds 
iheiflj  into  m  Acre,  befide*  Per* 
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cbes.  Hera  is  is  to  bg  noted,  that 
if  the  FiO]  wherewith  you  ftock  the 
Waters,  were  kept  very  dole  to¬ 
gether,  a -sd  come  from  over- ftock’d 
Waters,  which  renders  them  lean 
arid  poor,  you  muft  at  tbit  taftant 
double  the  Stuck ;  othermfe  the 
too  (added  plenty  of  Food  at  fir  ft, 
will  furfeit  them,  and  they’ll  dye 
of  over-much  Blood,  the  truth  of 
which  Circumftance  has  been  con- 
1  finned  by  Experience.  See  Ponis% 
Moats )  Stews,  &c. 

WATERS  or  HUMOUftS  .  in 
Herpes.  The  Hind- legs  are  fubjeQ 
to  certain  white,  (harp  and  corrupt 
Hwmuys  or  IVaers,  which  come 
very  rarely  in  the  Fore-legs,  and 
are  difeovered  by  (carolling  the 
Pa  ft  er  ns,  if  a  moiftaefi  be  found 
beneath  the  Hair,  which  is  extreme¬ 
ly  ft  inking,  and  grows  ail  round  the 
Pattern  and  Paftcrn-pync^aad  fdiue- 
tiaies  almoft  up  to  she  very  Ham. 
Theic  Waters  often  caafe  the  Pa¬ 
tterns  to  fweli,  keep  the  Legs  ft  iff, 
niake  the  Horfe  lean,  and  fepa race 
the  Fiefti  from  the  Coronet  near 
the  Heels.-  They  are  eaiilyk  Itbpt 
at  fi  ft,  but  after -long  continuance, 
People  are  deceived  its  going'  a- 
b  mi  to  difperie  them  j  for- -though 
they  rosy  be  dry’d  up  foratimr* 
yet  they’ll  return  and  break  out  a- 
fain.  it  the  Cure  of  theie  Aiifisr- 
mines  be  uuiertaken  in  V  Vinter 
cold  Weather,  they  hi  give  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  ;  but- in  bu  a- 
a-cr  the  i/Pbite  H .-^jt-Cf.arge  will 
produce  fuch  effetts  as  are  eyond 
expectation  .*  bee  Hon^co^r^e. 

WA T t  Y  boRBS;  \  htie  is  3 
certain  ftmkmgot  fretting  Maker, 
cnat  (fines  out  of  the  Pores  and 
deadens .  the  Skin  of.  the  Park  a, 
retlock-j  >m t,  aaci  fametknes  o.  me 
whole  Leg  of  a  Hoik,  and  <*  even 
io  Corrolive,  chat  u  io  kus  rue 
Hool  from  the  Caron:  t  at  the  ntcl, 
ippearing  on  the  jkia  in  form  of 
i  very  white  and  malignant  iviat- 
er,  which  denotes  the  greatne**  of 
A  a  a  a  4  tbs 
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die  Corruption.  The  breaking  out  j  WEALD  or  WELD,  the  Woody 
of  this  Matter  is  always  uffifT’djpart  of  a  Country  ;  as  the  Weald 
in  by  a  Swelling  and  aceompanv’djj0f  J\?ni  :  It  is  mifprinted  in  fome 
W*th  Pain*  and  at  laft  acquiring  Books  and  Maps  the  iFil&s  of  Surrey, 
a  venomous  Qaaiky,  It  is  tyccecicdj  Suffix  and  K^jnt, 
by  Wartr,  Cleft*,  and  Nodes, which®  VV  E  A  N  E  L,  (Country  -  word  ) 

in  process  of  time  over-run  the  pa  young  Beaft  newly  weaned  or 
whole  Part  and  render  the  Cure;  taken  from  fucking  irs  Dam. 


very  difficult  .•  It  nfuaily  appears 


at  firfr  oo  the  fide  ot  the  Pattern, 
and  afterwards  riles  up‘  to  the 


W  EAR  or  W  A  R  E,  2  Stank 


or  great  Dim  in  a  River,  fitted 
for  the  taking  of  Fdh,  or  for 


middle  eft  the  Leg,  peeling  off  fome  i  conveying  the  Scream  to  a  Min. 


part  of  the  Hair.  As  Con  as  you 
perceive  that  year  Horfe  is  fe.zd 
with  this  Difiempcr,  let  him  bleed 
fparing  y,  for  it  will  be  Sufficient 
to  take  away  two  Pounds  of  ft  Rod; 
then  give  him  every  Morning  for 
eight  days  together  a-  Deco&ion 
of  Guaiacum  or  of  Uc/jc-woN,  and 
afterwards  purge  him ;  obferving 
the  fame  Method  as  is  prefer ib*d 
for  an  inveterate  Farcin,  See  Far 
cin.  In  the  mean  time  you  muft 
forthwith  (have  away  the  Hair, and 
if  the  Leg  be  not  gourded,  rub 
the  fore  peaces  very  hard  with  a 
Wifp  in  order  to  apply  the  pro¬ 
per  Ointment  to  dry  up  watery  Sores, 
Which  See  under  coat  Head. 

WA’iTL.feS*  fpieeted  Grates  or 
Hurdles  -  or  Folds  for  Sheep  .•  Al* 
fo  the  Gills  ot  a  Cock  ,  or  the 
naked  red  Fldh  that  hings  under 
a  lurkt’f  s  Neck. 

W  A  X,  Sec  Honey, 

Way-faring  tree } 

(  in  Latin  Viburnum  )  a  Shrub  o 
ttherwife  call’d  tntW.li  Vine,  Bead- 
nnth  and  H edge-plant,  whica  grows, 
plentifully  in  evci  y  Comer  j  ano 
affords  the  bsft  pliant  Bands  for 
Faggots  ,  fee.  The  Leaves  ana 
Bernes  are  ot  a  binding  Gufficy, 
and  make  ao  excellent  uargle  for 
Role  iceth.  A  Decoct  on  of  cot 
Leaves  i*  effectual  to  colour  the 
Hair  black,  and  fatten  their  roots  $ 
the  Bark  of  the  Root  of  this  Plant 
(bak’d  under  Ground  ,  well  bear, 
and  often  boil'd,  lerves  tor  B.rd- 
Jime.- 


WEASELS,  Sc g  Pot  •cats. 
WEATHER,  the  difpofidon  of 
the  Air. 

To  WEATHER  a  Hawk  (in  FaU 
cGwy'J  js  to  Re  her  abroad  to  take 
die  Air. 

WEATHER-GLASS,  an  Inft  u- 
men:  that  fhews  the  change  of 
Weather,  with  the  degrees  of  Heat 
2nd  Cold;  and  which  may  be  thus 
made  :  A  glbbulii  Glafs  with  a 
proportionable  Tube  or  Pipe  is  to 
)e  firff  provided  ,  the  Head  of 
vhich  mutt  not  be  ton  big  nor 
:he  Pipe  coo  ffiort,  left  there  be 
not  nfe  enough  in  the  Winter, 
aor  fall  enough  in  the  Sum  me- , 
co  which  Ihould  alio  be  aaued  a 
mall  GiaL  or  Veffei  ac  the  bot¬ 
tom,  that  may  contain  Water  lift* 
iicienr  to  nil  the  Tube  or  more  .* 
Then  having  fixed  cucm  in  a  Frame 
made  for  that  purpoie;  theGlouc 
ot  GUIs  is  to  oe  heated  with  a 
warm  cloth,  co  ran  he  the  Air 
within  ir,  and  the  end  of  the  Tube 
ifterward*  put  into  the  lower  Vei¬ 
l'd  ;  by  which  means  it  will  at- 
:r*Ct  the  Water  mo.e  or  lefs,  as 
die  Head  has  been  warmed.  Num¬ 
bers  silo  may  be  added  on  the 
Giais  cj  ffiew  frhe  degrees  .*  as 
f  r  the  Water,  it  imy  oe  blevved 
wuh  Umax  Vitriol  bon’d,  or  made 
.ed  wuh  &Oje~l€dves  dried  and  foak’d 
jq  fair  Water,  la  which  a  little 
ill  of  Vitriol  or  Spirit  of  -Sale  is 
dropt  :  With  this  Water  fid  the 
unuer  Veffei,  and  place  it  on  ihc 
Northtfidc  of  the  lL,u  e,  where  the 

Sua 
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Sun  rarely  or  never  fh'ines  agamft 
it,  and  in  a  Room  where  Fire  i$ 
feldom  made,  left  the  fadden  accefs 
of  heat,  or  accidental  alteration 
of  the  Air  hinder  your  Oafervati 
on?. 

Now  the  Air  included  within  this 
Glafs,  admits  of  Dilatation  andCon- 
traffion,  equally  with  the  Ambient 
Air,  that  whenever  the  latter  is 
dilated  or  expanded,  either  thro’ 
the  heat  of  the  Seafon,  or  before 
ti  e  falling  of  Rain  ;  the  Air  of  the 
Glaf*  it  the  fame  :  And  as  it  re¬ 
quires  more  room  by  ifs  expanfi- 
OO,  fo  it  lets  the  Tube  defeead  by 
degrees  ;  or  ss  it  is  more  denfe 
or  cancrmftrdp  ith?r  thro*  the  cold, 
rsefs  of  rhs  Seafon,  or  the  ferenky 
ot  the  Ambient  Air,  or  its  iacli 
n  ability  to  Drought  i  fo  the  Air 
alfo  contracts  it  fell  into  the  kf 
compafs  within  the  Giafs  ?  and 
gradually  lucks  up  the  Water  in 
the  i  ube,  as  it  condcnfci  or  con 
trafis  j  whereby  the  very  degree 
of  chu  Rarity  aad  Deofity  of  the 
Ambient  Air  may  at  any  tim?  be 
exsilly  known  ,  and  confcqaendj 
wh^t  Weather  is  like  ro  fuccced. 
Care  muft  be  had  that  the  Obfcr- 
vations  or  Number  of  Degrees,  do 
quadrate  or  agree  with  the  Sea  for 
of  i he  Year;  For  that  degree  o 
rarity  wh  cii  implies  Rain  in  cht 
Winter,  may  be  fueh  a  degree  or 
Dcuiicy  as  to  figndie  Dir  Wea  her 
ia  the  Summer,  and  the  difference 
Ktwcea  the  higheft  ft  fe  and  low 
tft  Fail  ia  one  Day  ia  Summer,  k 
Jbfcrvcd  to  be  more  chan  ia  Win. 
.er  ;  tho*  jd  feveral  Days  of  the 
Winter  it  will  be  as  &reac  as  in 
everal  Summer-Diys  :  And  tho’ 
tie  Air  appear  'ereac  and  cold  to 
he  S  nfei ;  yet  that  mult  Qjc  be 
ruitcd  to,  ir  the  Giais  denotes  t- 
herwife. 

For  a  fare  way  to  judge  of  the 
Weather  hereby,  let  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  L  nes  oe  mark’d  upon  a 
iece  of  Paper,  as  Muliciaas  draw 
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Lines  to  prick  their  Tunes  on,;  at 
the  end  whereof  m  they  place  their 
Key,  fo  the  Lines  muft  be  num¬ 
ber’d  according  to  thofe  numbers 
chat  are  next  the  top  of  the  Wa¬ 
ter  in  the  Tube  of  the,  GUfs  whe¬ 
ther  feven,  eight,  nine,  (&c»  more 
or  lefs  ;  Oyer  this  Scale,  the 
Day  of  the  .Month  and  Point  of 
the  Wind  is  to  be  marked,  and 
therein  a  dot  or  prick  mads  at 
what  Line  or  Number  the  Water 
in  the  Glafs  is  a",  and  by  it  the 
Hour  of  the  Day,  and  under  it  the 
Indination  of  the  Weather.  At 
Night ,  a  Line  is  to  be  drawn 
downright,  like  the  Muficians  fall 
Time  or  Note  ;  the  next  Diy  mane 
a,  before,  till  the  nature  of  the 
Glafs,  the  Place  it  Hands  in,  aad 
the  2>caion  of  the  Year  be  known 
and  underiftooi  •  fo  that  rhea  a 
Man  may  be  able  at  any  time  cj 
give  a  probable  ConjRture  of  what- 
loever  is  to  be  known  or  iignsiied 
by  this  laftniinent,  which  other* 
wife  can  hardly  be  done.  See  54- 
r  9  utter  and  Thermometer . 

WEED,  any  rank  or  wild 
Kerb  that  grows  of  it  lelf. 

W  E  E  P  X  N  G  EJY  EaS,  See  Eyes 
oj  a  a ty  the  lilt  Gitttjle  ot  tnac 
Article. 

vy  F  n  V  k  L  ,  a  f.fiall  black 
W orm  llui  can  Corn  in  the 
loir. 

WEIGH  of  Chzefe  gr  iVooll,  the 
Weign.  ot  '£$6  Found*  siver~Ju. 
p>i$  ;  O!  Cir < 1 ,  40  hull] els  ;  cbt 
Bivlry  or  tsdui  6  Quiftcrs  or  40 
bulhcls,  cjr  Glafs  6  bunches,  cee 
VYcy. 

WEIGHTS;  of  thefe  ther^  are 
cwq  ion;*  chiefly  us'd  throughout 
the  Kingdom  ot  Engl  mi, 

Aoer-du  -pi)i  s  uni  Troy  pa  eight  :  the 
former  contains  16  Oancc*  to  the 
Pound,  by  which  are  weigh’d  But. 
er,  Cbeefet  Ftejh,  Grocery -ware  an! 
every  thing  iron  whence  lifutss  a 
Refufe  or  Waite.  Iu  a  Luw-fenfe 
ic  aflo  ngniiia  fucli  Merchandizes 

as 
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as  weigh’d  by  this  Weight 
sisi'l  not  by  Trsy  •  weight  ;  which 
i^ri:  has  12  Ounces  to  the  Pound 
is  mads  ufe  of  ia  weighiru 
Fsar!}  predotr  Stones,  EleBuariet 
sad  Drug*  •  as  ado  Gold9  Silver, 
and  Bread, 

WELCH- AIRE,  a  long  Meafure 
cqu&l  ro  swo  Eaglip  Acres, 
■WELD,  or  DY  RSWESp,  a 
rich  C  'mmbdi'y,  wh'ch  grdws  wild 
in  many  jpFact  9  bat  is  Town  in 
Kjyh f,  and  will  gr«w  in  any  ordi¬ 
nary  or  barren.  Land,  fo  sc  be  dry 
and  warm  :  It  may  be  caft  on 


my  Humours  ,  binding  togethe 
*n  Tome  diftempsr’d  part  ot  th( 
Body  \  but  mofl  commonly  from 
fome  ftroke ,  b?yife  or  blow,  or  a 
Stone  thrown  at  the  Part. 

There  are  various  Remedies  us’d 
in  the  Core  of  them,  u  well  as 
other  .Excretions  or  hard  Swellings: 
i.  Tie  a  double  Thread  about  the 
Wen  and  with  an  Incific-n » Knife 
cut  it  a-c-ofs  in  four  equal  parts 
to  the  very  bottom  ;  but  beware 
you  touch  nos  either  Vein  or  Si¬ 
new  5  that  done*  it  may  be  eat 
**ay  with  Oil  of  Vitriol  or  Met- 


Bsftley  or  Oits  after  they  ate  Town  Uury,  %,  Or  elfe  burn  it  off  with 
cr  harrowed,  this  requiring  only  a  'a  hot  Iron,  and  heal  the  Sores  with 
Bivfh  to  be  drawn  over  it.  A.  Gal-  jgreen  Ointment,  3.  The  Leaves 
Ion  of  Seed,  being  very  fmall,  will  jof  Bucks  horn,  btuifed  and  apply’d 
low  an  Acresbut  Ms  be  ft  mxc  with  will  con  to  me  them  ;  which  maj 
fonfre;  hirig  elfe  5  it  will  not  grow  jbs  iikewife  dona  by  tiling  ihe  Mtd 
ranch  the  fir  ft  Summer,  but  when  I  that  ftTues  out  or  broken  Big-tret 
the  Coro  is  cut,  it  muff  be  pre*  j  Branches. 

farted  5  and  the  next  Summer  the  |  W  E  3  T  B  U  R  Y*  Apple  takes  in 
Crop  wi;l  come."  But  great  caqti-jName  rrom  IVejibwy  in  Hmpjhire, 
on  is  to"  be  sas’d  in  the  gathering  j and  is  from  thence  much  d  fperlec 
of  it 9  that  the  Seed  be  ui.t  over-  i  info  the  adjacent.;  part*.  ’Tis  ons 
ripe,  fo  as  to  fall  out,  ami  that  I  of  the  molt  fold  Apples  thaj 
neither  Seed  aor  Stt  k  be  under*  \ grows,  of  a  tough  Rind,  hard  Pair 
ripe  $  other  wife  both  will  be  tpoil-  j  Iharp  and  quick  Tafte;  lafts  iong; 
td  .*  It  is  to  be  pulled  and  bound  I  yields  excellent  Juice  to  make  th< 
up  in  litre  handfuls,  fee  to  tlry,  \  belt  of  Cider,  and  for  the  Kucher 
as  you  do  Flax*  and  then  carefully  \  none  exceeds  it. 
honied,  The  Seed  which  is  valu- }  P/  E  S  1 M  0  A  A” £>,  is  ©m 
able  may  be  beat  out, and  the  Stalk  I  of  the  worfi  Counties  in  England 
aad  Root  difpofed  ot  to  the  Dyer, J  that  lyes  in  the  North -weft  part 
which  is  of  lingular  «t-e  for  tnefand  toak  Name  both  from  it] 
dying  ot  the  bright  Yellow  artd .  situation  and  the  great  number  0 
Lemmofc-coloar.  \  M-&*.  therein  :  It  is  bounded  oi 


ELL,  a  Pit  funk  10  tht  i  the  North  and  Welt  by  Cumb 


Earth  to  hold  Spring  -  water  that  j!  tend ,  on  the  South  by  Lancjjkire 


cr 


rifts  therein;  which  Water  is  drawn  1  and  HUfiwatd  by  Yorkjhin9  beiiq 


up  from  1  hence,  by  rhiuas  of  a  |  about  30  Miles  in  Leng.ti  fron 
Rop«s  and  Buck  t  or  Sweep.  |  North  to  South  ,  and  rr.ru  Kal 
WEN,  a  kind  of  hard  Bunch  i  to  Weft  24  inf  Breadth,  in  whic! 
or  Swelling  j- that  eon  lifts  of  a  thick,  j  are  contain'd  $10000  Acres  of  Laud 
tough  and  phlegumick  Matter  Ike  1  and  about  6500  Houfts ;  the  who! 
Planter.  In  Horfes,  Wens  are  ot  |  is  divided  into  live  Wards, where 


fevcral  fizes ,  lonae  great,  fome 
fmall,  lome  painful,  and  others  not. 
They  pressed  from  grofs  and  fli- 


m  are  2 6  Parilhcs  ,  and  cigh 
Market*  1  own?,  whereof  Appleby  th 
County: Town  has  the  priviieg 

onl 
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only  to  lead  BurgelTes  to  ferve  In 
Parliament,  *****»*«««*  This  is  a n 
hilly  County s  there  being  two  rid¬ 
ges  of  high  Hills  eroding  it  ai 
far  as  Cumberland ,  which  befides 
the  Northern  Situation,  contribute 
to  Oitrpea  the  Air,  and  reader  it 
kis  (ubfefl  to  Fogs  than  many  o* 
ther  Places  ;  and  confeqnentfy  the 
lohabicants  are  obferved  to  be 
more  healthful  and  commonly  life 
to  a  great  Age  :  But  as  barren 
a  Country  as  *tis  reputed  to  be, 
yet  there  are  in  the  South  -  parti 
many  fruitful  Valleys,  yielding  ex¬ 
cellent  Meadows,  with  arable  and 
Pafture-  grounds.  As  to  its  Rivers 
the  principal  are  the  Eden,  Ksn-» 
Lon*  and  Eamon ;  befides  two  no* 
ted  Lakes,  one  call'd  Vlles*mater, 
and  the  other  Minden*Mter ;  the 
latter  borders  upon  L&ncajhire,  amd 
the  other  upon  Cumberland .  And 
*tis  farther  to  be  obferv  "d  ,  that 
in  the  River  Can  near  j feudal, 
theie  are  two  Cataracts  or  Water¬ 
falls,  where  the  Waters  defeend 
with  a  great  fall  and  mighty  uoife 
by  which  the  Country-people  take 
upon  them  to  prognoit teste  what 
Weather  wtll  cufue  :For  when  that 
which  Hands  North  from  theNeigh- 
hours  living  between  them,  Funds 
dearer  and  louder  than  the  other, 
they  certainly  look  for  fair  Wea 
ther  to  come  •  but  if  that  on  the 
$outh*fide  does  fo,  they  e^pe£l  Fogsj 
and  (bowers  of  Rain, 

W  E  T-G  LOVER;  this  is  a 
Country-Trade  for  the  moft  part, 
anfweriog  to  the  Tanner  ,  lince 
both  life  the  fame  way  of  Work, 
with  the  fame  forts  of  Inftrumcnts : 
But  they  differ  in  this  poiaf9  that 
the  Tanner  is  for  Beans-Hides,  as 
Oxen,  Cows,  Hones,  arid  Cakes, 
being  thick  aod  firoog  Skins;  in 
Tanning  of  which  he  .makes  u  c 
of  Oak-bark ;  but  the  W&t-glovn 
is  for  Sheep,  (Soars*  Lambs,  ana 
Caliling  Skins,  which  are  (lender  , 
thin  and  gentle;  for  the  Drefiing 
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whereof,  he  only  nfes  Lime  and 
Bran.  As  for  the  Terms  of  Arc 
in  this  Trade,  they  are,  i ,  Liming, 
which  is  to  fit  with  Lime  and 
Water,  2*  Pigging,  wh  ch  is  hang¬ 
ing  of  msny  Skins  together, 
Wafhing  to  pull s  that  is,  tocfeanle 
them  from  their  Lime.  4,  Bang* 
ing,  is  to  put  them  os  a  a  Horfe 
or  Pale  after  they  are  wafhed  , 
that  the  Water  may  run  off:  $. 
Pulling,  Is  to  ftrip  the  Wool!  oil 
the  Skin*  6,  Peltt,  are  the  Skins 
when  the  Wooll  is  taken'  off.  ja 
Working}  is  to  lay  them  on  the 
Beam,  and  with  the  Fkfh  ag  and 
Vealing-Knives,  to  (crape  off  the 
Lime,  and  cleanfe  them  from  their 
fk  fill  refs.  8.  Drenching}  is  the  pot¬ 
ting  of  the  dreflld  Skim  into  a 
;  Liquor  made  of  Barm  aod  Water, 

1 9*  D rawing  the  Fits,  PrtJJing,  Ai* 
laming ,  &c.  10.  Drying*  implies 

hanging  them  on  Ropes  or  Lines; 
or  laying  them  la  the  Sun  on  graf- 
fy  Ground  to  dry.  1 1  .  Wafting ,  is 
to  fcour  them  in  warm  Water  and 
Eg|ss  to  make  them  fait.  1  a.  Flump¬ 
ing  and  Writhing*  to  rub  them  on 
a  WrUhen  or  bent  Iron,  which 
makes  the  Leather  plump  and  isle* 
$5.  Paring ,  is  removing  what  ii 
fuperfluous.  14,  Tawing,  the  trench 
tog  of  the  Leather  la  a  Trough* 
1$.  Fritfyg,  is  the  working  the 
Skin  woolly  on  one  fide.  Lad* 
ly ,  Shamame  or  Sbitnmoe-frijfpg 
lignlffes  to  make  it  woolly  oa 
both  files,  like  a  piecs  of  Cloth, 

WET,  the  greateft  Meafurs  for 
dry  things,  containing  $  Chaldron* 
Weyt  or  Weighs ,  are  a  lib  1 6$ 
Pounds,  380  Pounds, or  a oo  Pounds 
ter  a  Charge. 

WHARF,  &  broad  plain  Place 
near  a  Creek  or  Hittiie,  to  lay 
Wares  00  that  are  brought  to  or 
'from  the  Water* 

WIT  ART  AGE,  die  Fee  due  for 
Landing  Goods  at  a  Wharf*  or  for 
Shipping  them  off,  or  taking  them 

into 
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into  2  Birge  cr  Lost  from 
thence. 

WHARFINGER,  the  Owner  or 
Keeper  of  a  Whfcrf;  or  a  Perf  n 
that  lias  the  Overfight  or  Manage - 
liert  of  if. 

WHAR.LT  of  Fl  wers  (  among 
JBtrbakjls  )  Flowers  that  are  ft: 
at  certain  di  fiances  about  the  main 
Stalk  or  Spike. 

W  H  E  AT.  There  is  n  t  anv 
Grain  in  Eurtfe  mere  univqrfaiiy 
ufcfui  and  neC'fRry  than  IV brat, 
thereof  there  are  federal  forts 
a, i  i vbele  ~  fir#w  Wheat red  •  jir&vs 
Wheat y  Rivet-Wkctt,  while  and  red; 
Po$ard»Wkctitt  white  and  red,  great 
r  rd  fmali ;  Ibat  key  Wheats  Per  bey 
Wheat ,  Gray  Wheat,  Flaxen  Wheat  t 
c  Ilf  din  feme  places  LammaS'Wbeat, 
CVherr-Wksaty  Ogr&vc  »  Wheat,  Sa 
racers  -  Wleat  .  rnd  many  mere 
Nama.  Some  of  thefe  forts  are 
mere  agreeable  and  better  thriv¬ 
ing  cn  tome  forts  of  Soil  than  on 
others ;  .  fo  that  it  conduces  much 
to  the  Husbandm  an’s  advantage  , 
r  ghtly  to  know  the  natural  ten?' 
per  ot  Ids  Land,  what- Recks  of 
Guin  and  particular  fort  of  fuch 
Gram  uft  agrees  with  the  r.a t«.rr 
of  it  .*  The  Great  FtUard  delights 
befi  cb  ft  iff  Landjtas  does  alfokhc 
Ogrxvc  ;  the  F  Lx  wheat  *ud  Lm* 
run  on  indifferent  Land,  aed  Sa- 
tactm-whrtt  on  any  ;  and  it  h  to 
be  observed,  chat  the  S  arde&mwkeat 
icficri  not  by  Mildew,  beeaufe  the 
Beard  js  a  kind  of  defence  to  pre. 
teive  Jt  from  the  Lew.  Wheat  it 
iTaLy  fown  in  Auiuikti,  ana  befi 
in  a  wet  Scaloc,  and  it  may  be 
cither  earner  cr  later,  as  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  Land,  and  the  finis: ion 
of  the  Place  require.  Tbs  the 
inch  general  Grain  we  ule  for 
Bread,  the’  net  unfit  tor  mo  ft  of 
the  ufe*  «.  ther  Grains  are  appiy’d 
to.  As  for  Beer  ;  the  beft  to  keep, 
ufually  ha»  a  proportion  of  Wheat 
added  to  the  Malt;  and  s  little 
of  its  Bran  belled  ia  cur  ordinary 
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Beer,  make?  it  flower  in  the  Cuj 
w‘*en  poured  out,  which  fhews  ch< 
richncfs  of  the  Wheat's  Spirit^  tha 
fo  much  remains  in  the  very  Bran 
Starch  alfo  is  m  e  of  mufty  am 
utswholfome  Wheat,  snd  of  is  Bran 
than  which  there  are  few  thing 
mo'C  white  or  fine. 

Wheat  is  fown  in  various  forts  o 
*  and,  fosaetimes  iad-.de.  ,a-  d  lom-- 
t  tears  open  or  cbsmpi.m  Grounds 
but  tnat  within  Inclofurcs  or  ao] 
Lands  under  the  winds  is  fu bje£ 
to  mildew,  according  to  a  genera 
opinion  among  Husbandmen  ;  a n< 
the  only  inconvcnicncy  fndofare 
are  liable  to,  fays  Mr.  hariiib,  l 
Mildew  •  but  5c  s  not  certain  tfaai 
InGofure  is  the  c*ute,  fine*  it  i 
obferved  that  Wheat  in  the  Field 
Coaonies  is  alto  liable  to  M  \ 
dew? ;  i ho’  rot  fo  nuch,  tne  Lam 
beis  g  generally  not  fo  Rich  no 
f*  Moili  as  Indoiures  sr-  3  wide! 
in  Summer-nme  fend  forth  a  great 
cr  quiiitity  o?  ihic  moift  Sprit 
chsn  the  dry  hungry  and  opti 
FieidFLsod  does;  wnLh  being  c.  n 
geapd  in  the  Air  ,  fails  in  :L 
f  rtn  of  Dew  on  Wheat  ,  v  he 
thcr  high  or  low  ,  iaclofcd  o 
open. 

As  for  the  keeping  of  Wheat 
which  is  the  mofi  tender  Gr.il 
and  apteit  to  take  hurt  of  soy 
□poa  that  account  it  oyght  no 
to  be  kid  abore  a  Foot  cluck  o 
the  Floor  .*  O  ferve  likcwife,tha 
die  Corn  you  aelsgn  to  keep  fhoui 
be  had  in  dry,  and  that  no  Wheat 
thraihed  befoie  March  is  fit  t 
prefer  ve  long  .*  in  moift  Wes 
ther,  (if  it  be  not  kept  in  Serai 
or  Chaff  j  care  mult  be  uk« 
to  turn  it  occe  in  four  or  tiv 
Days. 

WHEE  or  WHEY  ,  a  Vi7 or 
us’d  in  lorkjbirc,  for  au  Heller, c 
young  Cow. 

W  HEEL  for  draining  Land 
In  the  Fens  ot  Lincolrfkire  a  pa: 
jcicular  Wheel  reprclecccd  by  th 
\  folio  win 


f  HE 
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allowing  Figure  is  much  ui’d,  being' 
arriM  with  large  Wiad-mii!  i>a Hss 
ad  made  proportionable  to  the 
Ireng'h  that  i*  to  drive  them;  fa 


a?  a  vaft  quantity  of 
be  row'd  along  upon 
die  Water  -is  doc  to 
any  h eigne. 


Water  may 
a  flic,  where 
be  railed  to 


’or  this  purpofe,  the  Speaks  are 
aide  broad,  ana  fee  a  little  de¬ 
ling,  to  row  the  Water  more 
eadily,  as  appears  in  the  Figure; 
vbieh  Spoaks  are  exactly  fitted  to 
nove  between  two  Boards.  But 
vhen  the  Engine  is  to  raife  the 
Abater  any  fmaii  height  above  the 
.®vel,  the  Spoaks  are  made  hollow 
ike  Scoops,  and  let  fo  as  co  deli¬ 
ver  the  Water  at  chat  height  : 
igain  if  the  Place  require  the  caft- 
ng  of  it  over  a  Bank  that  is  of 
ny  confiderable  height,  the  ends 
>f  the  Speaks  are  to  be  form’d 
ike  Boxes  ;  which  as  the  Wheel 
ife?,  let  the  Vaster  run  into  the 
Circle  at  a.  made  hollow  to  re¬ 
ave  it  ;  and  a  Channel  being 
ut  on  the  back  of  the  Spoaks, de- 
ivers  the  Water  at  A,  as  the 
Vbtel  defeendta.  See  Perjian  Wheel. 

To  WHSEZ,  to  rattle  in  the 
rhroat,  to  fqueak  as  one  dots  chat 
us  a  Cold. 

WHEEZING  or  BLQWING  in 


Rorfes ,  is  quite  different  from  Pur- 
Hveneft  :  For  this  Wheeling  does 
ioc  proceed  from  any  dcfe&  m 
the  Lungs,  but  from  the  narrow- 
nefs  of  the  PaiTages  between  the 
Bones  and  Grilles  of  the  Nofe: 
And  farther,  thefe  Horfes  do  not 
want  Wind;  lor  tho’  they  bio# 
fo  exccflively,  whm  Excrcifed,  yet 
thdr  Flanki  will  be  but  little  mov’d, 
<*od  in  their  natural  Condition.  2. 
There  are  other  Horfes  which  are 
‘thick-winded,  that  is ,  hive  then* 
Breathing  a  little  more  free  than 
die  former;  buc  neither  the  one 
nor  the  ocher  are  agreeable,  or 
tor  any  great  Service  .*  Yet  a 
Man  may  be  miftaken  in  die  Cafes 
lor  when  a  Horle  has  been  kept 
a  long  time  in  the  Stable  without 
iSxercifc,  he  will  at  nrfit  riding, 
ae  out  of  Breach,  tho’  lie  be  nei¬ 
ther  a  Blower,”  nor  Thick-winded, 
j  1  here  arc  lome  Whe  ^er$  or 
Blowers,  that  rattle  and  make  a 
Nolle  thro*  the  Nofe ,  but  cds 

l  m- 
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Impediment  s*oes  and  comes*  and 
is  only  eccafioo’d  by  abundance  of 
phlegroatick  Stuff  :  for  their  Flanks 
will  oot  redouble,  neither  w  ll  they 
lave  a  Cough  with  it,  and  there¬ 
fore  cannot  be  Parly « 

WHIG,  Whay,  thin  Butter¬ 
milk,  or  very  fmalS  Beer. 

WHIPPING,  a  Term  us’d  by 
Anglers ,  when  they  faflgn  a  Line 
to  the  Hook  or  to  the  Rod  :  It 
Is  ado  taken  for  the  rafting  (n 
of  the  Hook,  and  drawing  it  gent¬ 
ly  on  the  Water. 

WHITE  HONEY  •  CHARGE 
See  Homy  Charge  White, 

WHITE- FOOTED,  a  Quality 
in  Horfcs,  of  which  *ds  (kid  there 
are  four  good  Marks  belonging 
thereto,  and  (even  bad  The  firffc 
good  Mark  i%  when  a  Horfe  ha? 
only  his  Fore-foot,  ard  the  fecond 
when  he  has  hisnearHincLfootWhite, 
The  far  Hind-font  White,  is  count  ¬ 
ed  a  bid  Mark.  The  two  Fore¬ 
feet  whits  is  a  bad  Mark,  but  nor 
very  common.  The  two  Hind-feet 
white  is  a  good  Mark*,  elpeciaily 
if  he  have  a  Star  or  Blaze  in  his 
Forehead.  The  two  Fore-feet,  an  t 
one  Hind-foot  white,  if  fbaaewnat 
better,  then  the  two  Fore-feet  a- 
lone.  Four  while  Feet  denote  good 
Nature,  but  the  Horfes  for  the 
moft  part,  are  sso£  very  ftrong  y 
■'  and  their  Fore-feet  will  incline  to 
be  brittle,  by  reafon  of  the  white- 
Refs  of  the  Horn.  Two  Feet  of 
a  fide  whits,  is  a  bad  Mark,  and 
io  like  wife,  when  a  Horfe  is  Croft, 
whir®  -  forced  ;  tho*  feme  People 
look  upon  it  as  a  good  Mark,  to 
have  the  far  Fore-foot  and  near 
Hind-foot  white,  especially  if  he 
have  a  Star  wish  it  Eimincd  Whits 
Feet  are  thofe  that  are  freckled' 
with  hale  black  fpots  round  the 
Coronas  ;  an  excellent  Mark.Laft- 
ly,  the  higher  the  white  alcmds 
upon  a  Horle’s  Legs,  he  is  fo  much 
the  worle.  But  after  all,  the  judg¬ 
ment  drawn  from  Marks  and  Co- 
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fours,  Is  according  to  Mens  Faeries 
there  being  good  and  bad  of  all 
Marks  as  well  as  of  all  Colours. 

WHITE  MUST?  a  very  pleafanc 
Apple  that  yields  great  plenty  of 
Vinous  Liquor  :  It  bran  this  Name 
in  Hirefordjhire ,  and  is  thought  by 
'}ome  to  be  the  fame  as  the  Golden 
Rennet  in  Hunpfkire, 

WHITE  GATS,  a  fort  of  Grain 
that  delight  in  a  dry  Lied,  will 
do  well  io  Giavd  or  Sand,  and  arc 
the  bdt  Corn  to  fow  on  Grounds 
firj'H  to  Qukch'grafs  or  other 
W«eeds,bccaufe  they  may  be'ploughJ 
ed  later;  yet  they’ll  come  up  fo'  n- 
er,  and  over.top  the  Weeds.  The 
»fu*l  time  of  lowing  White  Oats 
is  in  April,  and  the  dryer  the 
fon  is,  fo  much  die  better  .•  They 
are  generally Town  upon  an  Etch- 
crop  after  Wheat,  Rye-,  or  Barley f 
The  Husbandmen  only  give  the 
Laud  one  ploughing,  in  order  to 
fow  and  harrow  them,  ss  they  dfo 
Black-Qat:  a  unlels  the  ©round  be 
annoy'd  With  Weeds  .-  Then  kis 
advifeable  to  plow  up  the  Wheat 
or  &ye-Stubble  fo  November,  which 
will  make  it  rot  more  fpecdily,ancf 
be  a  kind  of  Winter-fallowing.  But 
ia  cafe  they  have  a  dry  burning 
Land,  on  which  black  Oats  wid 
not  thrive,  they  often  fow  White 
Oats  upon  a  Lay.  The  common 
Produce  of  both  Black  and  White 
Oms,  is  about  twenty  fiulhch  upon 
an  Acre.  See  Bluk  Oats. 

WHITE-PG  i  ,§  particular  Me  is* 
made  af  er  different  manners,  i. 
Among  the  reit3  Take  two  quarts 
of  Cream  or  Ncvs-M'lk^i ato  which 
put  half  an  Ounce  of  Mscs^  piece 
of  Cinnamon ,  and  hair  a  Nutmeg 
Bleed  Chip  otf  the  Cruft  from 
a  penny  white  Loaf,  fixe  it  very 
thin,  and  lay  the  blices  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  ths  pi  lb,  which  cover  willi 
M-.rrow ;  p at  the  Yolks  of  a  aezei 
Eggs  to  me  Cream  or  Milk,  wei 
beat  with  Kyxnct.t.r,  and  fwccter 
is  with  Sugar :  Then  take  out  tn< 
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Spice,  fill  up  'a  broad  Bafos, where- 
n  the  Bread  and  Marrow  is  laid, 
b3ke  it,  but  not  in  too  hot  an 
Oven,  and  when  *tis  enough, ferape 
white  Sugar  over  it.  2  Another 
way  is  to  take  0  Manchet  cut  like 
Lc^enges,  and  fcalded  in  Oem9  to 
which  put  beaten  Spice,  Eggs, Sugar, 
3nd  a  little  Salt  •  then  add 
snd  Dates  ftoned,  with  Tome  Mar* 
row;  but  do  not  break  it  too  much 
Co r  fear  it  whay;  that  donc,ftrew 
on  feme  lire  %ugart  and  ferve  it  up 
to  Table.  3..  Take  Mornin g-M/i, 
ind  foak  therein  fomc  fliccj  of 
white  Bread,  adding  a  little  Flower 
with  the  Yolks  of  Eggs  beat  very 
(mail  i  bruiic  the  Bread  fo  as  it 
may  be  all  mixed  with  the  Milk , 
Eggs  tnd  Flower  %  and  make  it  a* 
bout  the  thicknefs  of  Pancake  Bat- 
ter.*  Then  fill  a  deep  earthen  Pan 
with  it,  and  lay  dices  of  Butter 
over  all  ,•  tie  a  brown  Paper  about 
the  head  thereof,  and  put  it  into 
your  Oven;  when  his  bakedjthen 
will  be  20  hard  Cruft  on  the  top 
of  it  .*  Thcfe  white  Pots  may  be 
made  with  Flower  and  Rice  ,  oi 
without  either,  only  with  Bread, 

V YHtT E-PL AlSTEPv, See  Bmy 
'barge.  White. 

WHITE  RENT,  a  Rent  or 
Duty  of  3T  payable  yearly,  by 
every  Darner  in  the  County  of  Devon 
;o  the  Duke  of  Cornwall, 

WHITE  THORN,  is  themoft 
tonvenient  Quick  to  plant  in  Hed¬ 
ge?,  as  being  e  deemed  the  hand" 
fomeft  and  reft  Fence.  It  will  fun 
my  Sod,  where  a  new  Ditch  a  net 
Bank  is  made,  except  the  drieft 
GravcRor  Sacd^and  will  often  grow 
spaa  that  too,  if  it  prove  a  wet 
Year.  ’Pis  raifed  of  Seed  05  Plantar 
)iit  the  latter  are  the  moft  fpceJ 
iy  in  their  rife  ;  the  Seeds  lying 
:wo  Years  in  the  ©round  before 
:hey  fpring,  yet  they  grow  very 
ait,  aiter  t,wo  or  three  Year*. See 
Hack  Thorn  and  ‘Twm. 

WHITE  VVJLNiNG,  is  a  fmsil 
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white  Apple,  and  a  good  Bearer*- 
the  Fruit  juicy  sad  plealant,  but 
Ron  periftlog,  and  the  Cider  made 
of  it  final  1. 

WHITENING,  with  refpefl  to 
Litsnen-cbth  is  the  making  h  ab- 
fo-ut-ely  VJThits ,  being  die  h.ft 
work  done  in  that  part  of  Houfe- 
vv'.fry ;  as  Bucking  is  to  render  ic 
.fome what  white,  by  wafting  it 
wi  h  Lye  made  of  Gors*Afhes. 

WHITENING  of  Urn, See 
Tarn. 

W  H  I  T  L  O  VV-G  R  A  S  S,au 
Herb  other  wife  call’d  Nail  wortyoi 
great  Virtue  in  the  curing  of  Fe* 
ions  and  Whitlows  ;  which  are 
preternatural ,  and  very  trouble- 
fbme  Swellings  io  the  Fingers- 
ends 

VVHOOP  or  PUET,  a  kind  of 
Bird. 

WHOOP  or  VVHOPOO,  ii 
he  Shepherd’sCall  or  Cry  to  call 
his  Sheep  together,  in  order  to 
bring  them  to  the  Fold  or  Pen. 

WHUR,  (in  Falconry)  the  flutter* 
;‘H  of  Partridges  or  Pheafants ,  as 
they  rife.  To  VJThur,  is  to  ftari, 
as  0  Dog  does. 

WICKER,  a  Twig  of  the  Oner 
Shrub. 

VV  IGHT  lfle  cf,  This  Ifhnd 
which  lies  South  ct  Efamjbire ,  a- 
botot  three  Miles  from  hurfl’Caftky 
may  be  aptly  called  the  Garden  of 
England y  fo  pleafaht  is  it*  Situation, 
die  Air  fo  healthy,  and  the  Soil 
fo  fruitful  .*  it  readies  in  length 
about  20  Miles,  and  12  in  Breadth; 
its  Form  oval,  coding  with  two 
Peninfuia'sy  one  Eaft  and  the  other 
V Veit  2  the  Ses-coli  is  naturally 
fenced  about  with  fteep  and  crag¬ 
gy  Rocks,  among  which  the  Shingles 
and  the  Needles  on  the  North* 
weft  are  well  known  to  Seamen." 
outhwards,  where  it  looks  toward* 
\Fhnce9  it  is  inaccdfible,  bur  to¬ 
wards  the  North- weft  fomewTiat  flat 
and  plain.  This  Ifland  not  only  af¬ 
fords  excellent  Pafture,  with  good 
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ftore  of  Corr,  oven  for  Exports,1 
t'on,  bat  aSfo  Fifh,  Fowl  and  Veni- 
fob  in  abundance  :  To  which  mu  ft 
be  added,  that  the  Sheep  here  bear 
fo  fine  a  Fleece,  that  the  Wool! 
is  nextinefteem  to  that  of  Letnfter 
in  £fertford[hiye,  and  counted  be-  ter 
than  CHtcs'Tvold's  in  Ghcefterjhirg. 

. . .  The  whole  I  (land  is  divi 

ded  into  two  Par  L*ca  lied  Eaft  and 
U’efi-Meien ,  containing  36  Parifhcs; 
io  them  two  Maiket-Towas,  Newport 
and  Yarmouth f  both  privileged  to  fend 
Members  to  parliament. 

VVILD-BGAR,  called  a  Fig  of 
the  Soimdtr  the  jft9  a  Hgg  the  2d, 
and  a  If  egg  fleer  the  third  Year  of 
his  Age,  is  named  a  Boar  the  4th 5 
when  leaving  the  Sounder^  he  b 
alfo  Termed  a  SirgUr  or  Savgkr: 
Thi*  Beall  is  pigged  with  as  many 
Teeth  at  firft,  as  he  (hall  ever  have 
after,  which  will  only  encreafc  io 
bigneli  but  not  in  number  ;  among 
thcle  they  have  four,  called  Yufh.es, 
cr  Yus kst  whereof  the  two  bjggcft 
do  not  hurt  when  he  ftrikes,  but 
ferve  only  to  whet  the  a. her  t*c 
loweft,  with  which  they  frequent¬ 
ly  kill.  They  feed  upon  ali  kind 
of  Corn  and  Fruits  they  can  come 
sc,  as  alfo.  Roots  ,*  and  in  April 
and  May  upon  the  Buds  of  Plum- 
trees  ,  Chefisut- trees  ,  and  ail  o- 
iher  fweec  Shoots  they  can  find  ; 
efpecially  on  ehofe  of  Broom  ana 
J uniptr 3  and  are  never  Meaflcd,  as 
our  umc  iwinc  :  Their  Seaioo  be 
gins  in  the  mid  ft  or  September , 
arid  ends  about  the  beginning  0! 
Dicsn-.bcr^  when  they  go  a  Brim* 1 

tiling. 

WILD  -  BOAR  -  HUNTING  ; 
This  fierce  Beaft  will  often  abide  the 
Bay  before  he  gees  cut  of  hjs 
Den,  atfd  lies  moft  commonly  in  sht 
ftrcDgeft  holds  of  Thorns  arid  thick 
Bullks  .*  When  ic  fo  happens,  that 
there  is  a  Sounder  of  them  toge¬ 
ther,  if  any  break  afunder,  the  reft 
will  run  away  ;  and  li  a  Boar  bo 
turned  trem  a  thick  firoeg  Covert, 
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he’ll  not  fail  to  go  hick  the  fame 
way  he  came  thither  .*  When  once 
reared,  he  never  flays,  but  files 
continually  till  he  comes  to  the 
place  where  he  was  farrowed  and 
brought  up;  if  he  be  hunted  io  a 
For  eft  or  Hold  where  he  was  bred, 
he  will  hardly  be  forced  oat  of  it, 
tho’  fo  met  imes  he  takes  Head,feems 
to  go  out,  and  draw  to  the  out- 
hides  of  the  Wood,  but  this  is  on¬ 
ly  to  hearken  cn  every  fide:  It 
he  hears  the  node  cf  the  Hound', 
then  he  returns  and  will  net  be 
compelled  to  go  that  way  till  Night,* 
yet  when  he  has  once  broke  cut 
of  the  Foreft  and  taken  Head  end* 
way?,  he  will  not  be  put  out  o  his 
way,  either  by  Man,  Dog,  Voice, 
Blowing,  or  any  thing;  nay,  nei¬ 
ther  will  a  great  Boar  Cry  when 
he  is  killed. 

But  mote  particularly ;  ho  advi- 
led  not  to  hunt  a  young  Boar  of 
three  Years  old  at  force,  for  he 
will  fiaod  up  as  long  as  any  young 
Lght  Deer  ,*  but  in  the  4th  Year 
you  may  hunt  him  at  force,  ss 
you  do  an  Hart  at  tea  ;  In  the 
railing  of  this  Animal ,  you  need 
not  be  afraid  to  come  near  him, 
for  he  values  you  not,  but  will  lie 
ftill,  and  will  not  be  reared  alone; 
sod  Yi$  to  be  ohferved,  that  if  he 
intend  to  abide  in  his  Den,  he’ll 
make  erodings  or  doublings  at  the 
entry  0t  it,  upon  fome  High-way 
or  beaten  Pacn  b  by  which  means 
an  Huntlman  being  early  ia  the 
Woods  may  ju^ge  of  his  Subtil* 
£y,  and  prepare  for  his  Game 
corcingly.  If  fcc  be  a  great  Boar 
and  one  shat  has  lain  long  to 
reft  ,*  let  him  be  hunted  with  good 
itore  of  Hounds,  zn&  fucii  as  will 
ftick  clofe  to  him ;  and  let  the 
Spearrmaa  on  Korie-back  be  ever 
among  them;  for  if  you  ffaouidfaunt 
him  with  half  a  dcztn  couple  of 
Dogs,  he  will  not  value  them,  *nd 
they  having  chafed  him,  hell  take 
Coinage  to  keep  them  ftill  at  bay,' 

running 
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rnnring  upon  any  th'ug  he  fees  fee- 
f  re  him  :  But  if  he  be  charged 
home,  tad  hard  laid  to  fey  the 
Hounds,  he’ll  euro  Hesd  and  fly 
It  is  expedient  to  raife  hi  pi  early 
in  the  Morning  before  he  has 
made  Water,  for  the  burning  of 
his  Bladder  quickly  makes  him 
Weary.  " 

Now,  if  you  ftri&e  at  him  with J 
Sword  or  Boar®fpear*  do  it  sot  Iow,| 
for  then  voifit  h‘-c  hi®  on  the  1 
Snout,  which  be  value  §  not*  fince 
he  watci:e$  to  take  'blows  on  his 
Talks  or  thereabout* ;  but  lifting 
op  yoyr  Hand,  ftrike  right  down, 
and  haire  s  fpecial  care  of  -  your 
Horfe  j  for  if  you  ftrike  and  hart-', 
tiling  fo  will  lie  you  if  lit  can  : 
•However,  he  very  rarely  Bribes  a. 
Man  till  he  be  firft  wounded  him 
felf  5  but  afterwards  it  behoves  the 
Hunters  Co  be  yer y  wary,  for  he 
will  run  fiercely  without  fear  ir 
poa  bis  Purl  uers ;  arid  if  he  re¬ 
ceive  not  his  Mortal  wound ,  he 
overthrows  his  Advcrfary*  tmlefg- 
lit  fei]s  iial  on  the  Ground*  and 
then  he  need  net  fear  much  harm,* 

.  for  hii  Teeth  cannot  cut  upwards, 
but  downwards ;  whereas  With  the 
Female  ii  is  otherwife,  for  fee’ll 
bite  and  tsar  any* ways  »s  But  far¬ 
ther,  ai  the  HttncIojS'fpears  Qsouiri 
be  -  very  fharp'and  broad*  branch¬ 
ing  forth  into  certain  Forks,  that 
the  Bear  cannot  break  thro’  them 
upon7'  the  Huncfman  ;  fo  the  belt 
places  to  wound  .  him ,  are  the 
middle  of  hfs  Forehead,'  between 
the  Eye  -  luh  or  elk  upon  his 
Shoulder*  either  of  which  is  Mbr» 
tab 

Aggie,  in  cnc  the  Boar  mike  head 
igainft  the  Hunter,  he-  mu  it  sot 
by  tor  it,  bus  meet  him  with  bis 
Spear,  holding  one  Bind  op  the 
middle  of  k,  the  other  it  the  end, 
Handing  roe  Foot  before  another* 
and  having  a  Special  Eye  upon  the 
Beaft,  which  way  foeyer  he  winds 


or  tarns  5  for  fnch  is  his  nature! 
that  he  fometimes  fnatches  the 
Spear  out  of  the  Hunters  rl5nc.sa 
or  recoils  the  fore?  back  again  up¬ 
on  him  1  in  fuch  cafes  theie  )» 
n©  remedy.,  hac  for  another  of  his 
Companion*  £0  come  up  and  c -VAt  8tt 
the  Bur  with  his  Spear,  an  -  t**en 
make  a  (hew  to  wound  bias  with 
hit  Dart,  hot  pot  cafting  k  tor 
fear  of  hefting  thp  Hunter  5  t^s 
will  make  the  Boar  turn  upon  tue 
lecond  Perfoa*  to  wboft  aitiftancc; 
die  firft  muft  again  come  in,  w^a 
which  both  will  have  woilfenongs.* 
Hay,  when  the  Boar  fods-fjfofoelt 
fo  wounded  that  he  cainot  h'7e  » 
were  it  not  Cor  the  Folks  of  ihe 
Boar  fpear,  he  would  pre’U  it  on 
the  Vanquirtifer,  and  fo  revenge  hi* 
Death  1  and  what  place  foever  ha 
4tes*  whether  Man  or.  Dog ,  the 
heat  of  his  Teeth  c antes  an  InfUm* 
mar.on  in  the  wound.*  If  sherefurcfh® 
does  but  touch  :  tbs  DoS’s  Hair® 
he  burns  ic  off  •  oay,  Hantfmeu 
nave  rry’d  the  litas;  of  his  Teeth* 
by  laying  Hairs  on  them  as  foda 
as  he  wag  dead,  and  they  hive 
Ihrivdl’d  upon  as  with  an  ho&Iron. 

'W  i  L  &*C  A  Ts  a  fort  of  Vermin 
that  is  very  hoxious  and  deftru- 
$ive  ;  yet  it  is  the  opinion  of  ex¬ 
perienced  Bastfeneti*  that  its  makes 
as  good  a  Cry*  and  leaves  as  great 
a  Scent  as  any  Creature  that  is 
banted  .*  Bat  tho’  her  Cafe  or  Furr 
be  not  fo  rich  as  chic  of  the 
Mar tem,  yet  it  fe  very  warm  and 
medicinal  lor  fevsrai  Aches  and 
Pams  m  die  Bones  and  Jointi  5  al« 
so  the  Greafe  is  very  good  tor  Si* 
uewa  that  are  fljrunk ;  This  wild 
beaft  and  the  M’drtem  are  not  to 
oe  fought  for  purpofely,  unlcfs  the 
Hunter  fees  them  where  they  prey  s 
can  go  readily  to  them  $ ,  but 
h  an  Hound  chanct  to  crcfe*  he 
*10  hunt  them  as  foern  as  any 
Chaccr,  and  they  make  a  noble  Cry, 
43  long  ag  they  ft  and  up  I  hue 
B  b  b  b  when 
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when  they  can  do  it  no  longer, 
they’ll  take  a  Tree,  sed  fo  deceive 
the  Dogs ;  but  if  the  Hounds  hold 
in  to  them,  sad  will  not  give  it 
o^er  fo,  they  then  leap  frem  one 
Tree  to  another*  are!  make  great 
fhift  for  their  Lives,  with  much  pa- 
lime  to  the  Htanfcfmen. 

WILD-FUE,  a  Difeafe  m 
Cartel,  which  is  inlfc&iotis,  deadly, 
and  even  reputed  incurable  .*  How* 
ever  sake  Chervil^  ftamp  and  fbak 
it' in  eld  Ulet  and  make  it  up  intt 
a  fort*  of  Salve  *  anoint  the  Sort 
therewith,  and  it  will  kill  the  Fire, 
whereupon  the  Sheep  will  reco¬ 
ver. 

WILDS  OAT.*  This.  Ani¬ 
mal  is  as  big  as  an  Harr ,  tho 
HO£  fo  long  ,  nor  fo  long-legged, 
bus  h  h  as  flcftiy  :  They  have 
wreaths  and  wrinkles  on  their  Bora?, 
which  declare  what  their  Age  is ; 
tor  according  to  the  number  of 
them,  fuch  is  the  number  of  their 
Years ;  theft  Wn*tb%  t\  c  Bead 
moves,  but  doc  his  Bcamt  which  h 
it  be  an  old  Godt,  may  be  is  big 
as  a  .Man’s  Leg.  They  have  alfc 
a  grea t  long  Beard ,  t  re  of  a  hr o  w  n- 
ifh  gray  Colour  ,  very  Ihfggy  ,* 
having  a  long  black  *  lit  down  the 
ridge  of  the  .Back,  and  their  Track, 
is  bigger  than  -the  Slot  of  an  Hart; 
They  fawn  af  an  Bird  or  Doe5 
io  May>  bring  forth  but  one,  which 
they  futkte  and  bring  uo  in  the 
Uiiiq  manner  as  the  tame  Gaat 
does'  her  Kid  5  but  aficut  fawning-  j 
time  the  Females  Separate  from  the 
Males  tin  Ruiting-time ;  in  the  mean 
while  theysll  run  at  Mao  or  Bcaft, 
and  fight  as  Hans  do  one  agaicii 
another,  They  go  to  Hut  about  -AU* 
jsolUwdude1)  and  continue  therein  & 
month  or  five  weeks  ;  when  that 
feafon  is  over,  they  defeertd  from 
the  Mountains  and  Rocks,  their 
conftant  abode  lor  the  Stunmer- 
feaion,  and  Herd  thcmfelves  doe 
only  to  avoid  the  Snow,  butbecaufe 
they  can  find  Fvq*  m  l9°$*r  i 
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yet  they  come  not  very  low,  bin 
keep  at  the  Foot  of  the  Hills,  till 
about  Edflcr^  when  they  return  a- 
gain  ,  every  one  c hoofing  fome 
ftrong  Hold  in  the  Rocks,  as  the 
Baits  doia  the  Thickets.The  Male, 
when  he  goes  to  Rut,  has  his 
Throat  m&  Heck  much  bigger  than 
ufual;  he  has  a  very  ftrong  Back, 
and  what  is  inofl  ftrange,  though 
he  fh  uld  fall  from  on  high9  tec 
Poles  length,  yet  he’ll  receive  uic 
harir*  hut  will  walk  as  fccuiely 
oa  the  Ifcarp  tops  of  the  Rocks, 
as  an  B'oife  in  the  High-way,  Lab. 
ly,  this  Beall  feeds  like  a  Deer, 
only  besides  Ivy  he  will  eat  Mofi 
and  the  like  Scurf;  ia  the  Spring 
they  make  their  Famets  round,  and 
afterwards  bioid  and  fiat,  as  the 
Hart  when  he  comes  to  feed 
well. 

WILD  GOATpHUNTING.*  At* 
bolLntide  is  the  chiefelt  lea  fori  for 
huntiog  thefc  Animals,  but  before 
you  actually  upon  the  Iport, 
obferve  well  the  advantages  of  the 
Coafts,  the  Rocks  and  places  where 
the  Goats  lie  •  then  fee  Nets  and 
I  t ils  towards  the  Riven  and  Bot¬ 
toms,  lor  it  connot  be  expected 
the  Hounds  fhouid  follow  a  Goat 
down  every  ftceo  place  00  the  Moun¬ 
tains  .*  It  wia  be  alio  nece/Fary 
for  feme  to  Rand  on  the  top  ot 
the  Rocks,  and  throw  down  Scones, 
si  otcaficn  requires  ;  and  where 
the  Goat  goes  clown  to  the  final! 
Brooks  or  Waters  in  the  bottom, 
there  place  your  Relays,  but  let 
them  nc\  cr  Ray  till  tne  Houoas 
I  come  in  that  were  ciR  off  ;  this 
is  the  belt  help,  for  a  Man  esn 
neither  follow  on  Foot  not  oa  Horfe- 
back  > 

WILDING,  the  Fruit  of  the 
Wilding-  eiee  or  ^Strawberry-tree ;  a 
Crab-apple. 

WILL  mtb&Wift.  See  Jack 
in  a  Ltniborn , 

WILTSHIRE  ,  an  inland 
County,  bounded  cm  rhe  Norm  by 
. .  Gbcfflcrjbire9 


WIN 

&loceftsrjhfr?t  on  the  South  by  Dor * 
fetfhire  and  ffampfbin ?,  Ea  ft  ward  by 
Birkfhire,  and  Weft  ward  by  the 
Counties  of  Glocefier  and  Somerfet, 
being  shout  f  rty  Miles  in  Length 
irom  North  to  South,  and  thirty 
in  Breadth  from  Eaft  to  Weft;  in 
^hich  eompsfs  of  Ground  it  con* 
tains  876000  Acres,  and  near 
28000  Hou'ts  ?  the  who-e  divided 
into  59  Hrndreds,  vi  herein  are  304 
ParifheSj,  sod  21  Marker-Town^, 
l£  <>i  which  are  privileg’d  to  fend 
Members  to  Parliament.  Mis  an 
healthful ,  plea  (ant ,  snd  fruitful 
County  ;  the  North- .  arts  are  fome- 
what  Hilly  md  fell  of  Woods, 
bur  the  South  more  level,  and  the 
middle  commonly  known  by  the 
oarne  of  SaUibun-Plai*#,  byreafou 
ot  its  gresc  evecnefs,  where  are 
fedGmmmef261e  Flocks  of  Sheep  ; 
Among  its  principal  Rivers  are 
reckon’d  the  iV,ky3  Adder  Avoft^ 
tftsi  Kstlncti  and  Dzveriiy  which 
hit  runs  a  Mile  under-ground.  See 
Siom-hengCy  Wmdefdike ,  &c. 

WILTSHIRE-aPPLE,  a  Fruit 
in  Nartfordfiire  (0  call'd ,  which 
mish  refembles  a  <*ennet*moilt  be¬ 
ing  both  a  good  Bearer  and  a  fine 
Cider- Apple. 

Tq  WINCE  cr  WINCH. 
:o  kick  or  rpurn  5  properly  to  throw 
>ut  the  Hind-fret,  as  Horfes  are 
lP-  to  do.  For  1  Wivcb,  a  fort  of 
ingiaej  See  V/indlifs.  Winches  al- 
0  iiguify  an  Engine  contrived  to 
baw  Barges,  fire,  up  a  River. 

W  I  N  D,  the  Air  in  motion  $ 
he  Current  Stream,  or  continual 
rltax  of  the  Air;  alfo  Air  pent  up 
11  the  Body  ot  a  Living-C  red¬ 
act  ;  Breath,  Breathing,  Scent.  Sec 
Vinks* 

WIND- BROKEN,  or  Broken 
r/ind9  bsfals  an  Horfe  when  you 
it  him  ft  and  long  ia  a  Stable  with- 
ut  Exereife,  whereby  grofs  and 
iick  Humour*  are  drawn  into  his 
od/  io  abundantly,  that  flicking 
©  the  hollow  parts  ci  his  Lung?, 


win;  ■ 

they  Hop  up  his  Windpipe,  fo  as 
the  Wind  cannot  get  backwards, 
or  forwards ;  But  fomedmes  it 
comes  to  an  Horfe  when  you  Run 
him  off  his  Wind,  when  he  is 
very  fat  and  foul  ,*  you  may  know 
it  by  his  heaving  and  drawing  toge¬ 
ther  his  Flanks,  and  blowing  wide 
his  Noftrils, 

To  Cure  this  Diftemper,  firft, 
Take  the  Guts  of  an  Ee£geaMg%  dry 
snd  beat  them  to  Powder,  in  or¬ 
der  to  give  the  i/orfe  two  or 
three  fpoonful*  in  a  pint  of  Wine 
or  ftrong  Ale  %  mix  the  reft  wkh 
Anis-feed ,  Liqumjh ,  and  Jmet  But* 
ter,  of  which  make  roana  Balls  or 
Fills  5  give  him  two  or  three  as« 
ter  his  Drink,  and  then  let  him 
fa  ft  two  or  three  hoars*  2.  Take 
W/be&t«fli)wef9  with  Pswdor  of  Mu!* 
let,  Gentian,  Anii-feedt  and  Camming 
fe:dT  of  each  three  Drams,  reduce 
all  to  fine  Powder,  and  then  in¬ 
to  a  Pafte  with  Homy  and  fweet 
Butter;,  and  the  Yolks  of  two  new- 
laid  Eggs  ,*  make  this  Fa  lie  into 
Bills,  and  every  Morning  faftiag 
give  him  three  or  four  of  them 
rolled  up  in  the  Powder  of  Eivi 
cimfaxe,  and  that  of  Liquor  ijhx  of 
cadi  a  like  quantity.  3.  Another 
very  good  Receipt,  is  to  take  of 
&oars  os’  Barrows-dung  dried,  and 
seat  to  Powder,  a  ipoonfui,  with 
about  two  or  three  Thimblefuls 
of  the  Powder  o tBrimfioiu  patin- 
o*  a  quart  of  warm  Milk  5  give 
it  the  i/orfe  in  the  morning  lifting 
four  or  five  times,  refting  &  day 
between  each  caking,  and  it  will 
very  much  help,  if  not  altogether 
cure  him  ;  if  you  find  that  this 
Drink  dues  not  make  him  ftek, 
you  may  adminiftcr  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  or  the  Powders  nog  exceed¬ 
ing  two  fpooafuft.  4.  Bat  the  ocii 
way  of  au  is  to  rake  Mulla-ieaves; 
iftcr  having  dry  cl  and  beac  them 
to  fine  Powder,  make  them  up  into 
MBs  with  ordinary  Eonc}3  ot  the 
»i$acfs  of  a  Pigeon’s  Egg  s  glv® 
B  i>  &  b  2  your 
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Tour  Eorfc  three  at  at  rime  for 
fourteen  or  fifteen  Days  together, 
and  let  him  sot  drink  any  cold  Waa 
ter  during  the  time  ;  let  his  Evercife 
he  moderate,  his  ffiy  fprinkled  with 
Water*  and  his  Oats  wet  with  good 
Ale  or  Beer. 

WIN  D*C  O  L  I  C  K.  See  Co\ 
lick* 

W  i  N  I>F  L  0  W  E  R.  See 

W  I  N  D43  ALLS,  a  Piftenw 
per  in  iforfe*,  befog  bladders  full 
of  corrupt  Jelly,  which,  being  let 
out  is  thick,  and  of  the  colour  of 
the  yolk  of  an  Egg ;  they  are 


fometlmes  great,  foinctiiue*  finally 
and  grow  os  each  fide  of  the !  Maftic f,  one  Dram  of 

fetlock-joints  apoo  all  four  Leg*,  aad  an  Ounce 

and  are  often  fo  painful,  efpeciaL 
ly  in  the  Summerfeafba,  whtnthc 
weather  it  hot  and  the  way*  hard, 
that  they  make  him  cot  °afy  halt 
dowa-right,  hut  even  fall  .*  They 
come  for  the  moB:  part  from  ex¬ 
treme  Labour  and  //cat,  whereby 
the  ALmours  befog  diffolved  f 
flow  to  the  hollow  places  about 
the  nether  Joints,  and  there  fettle* 


melt  all  together;  then  put  in 
much  turpentine  as  a  Wall-N 
will  contain,  and  fpread  it  upt 
a  Piaiflcr ;  lay  it  warm  on  tl 
''art,  dawb  it  ail  over  with  tl 
fame  Sake,  put  FUx  upon  tha 
and  kc  it  remain  till  it  fall  aw; 
ot  it  fclf.  2.  Some  take  Oil  < 
vineg#r%  srd  dipping  their  Thumb 
therein,  rub  the  Sorraoce  with 
evsry  Day  till  the  /fair  fall  0j 
and  that  will  caufe  ehe  Wmd»g&\ 
break  out  and  bleed  •  then  the 
^c*l.  and  Cure  them  as  ahead 
deferib’d.^  5,  Others.  take  aboi 
lialf  a  pint  of  WhMm*int*Vineg& 
an  Ounce  of  Romnn-Vitriol  ,  on 

whit 
and 

Oram  of  Euphorhmmy  ail  whic 
they  boil  together  till  a  fourth  pai 
De  confused;  then  they  ftraia  it  oui 
and  put  it  into  a  Glass  dofe-ifoj 
P£d  *  in  the  afiag*  they  rubabou 
a  fpoonful  of  this  Liquor,  aspon  ead 
fide,  where  the  myalls'  are,  fo 
three  or  four  Days  toge  that,  am 
forbear  to  clip  away  the  /fair 
4.  Take  a  Quart  of  firoog  Vine 


which  is  the  occaiieo  of  this  Ma*  !$4r9  and  four  Ounces  of  Gdbmm 


lad  y. 

The  general  Methods  of  Cure, 
ire  to  op^s  them  the  length  of  a 
Beau,  and  thrnft  out  the  Jelly  ;  then 

apply  the  white  of  an  ^  Egg,  apd  _ ^ 

Oil  of  Bjj/f  wish  Bards  iKaiftcr*  and  boil  over  a  Bow 

wife  thereto:  Or,  after  tha  jelly  »%e  for  half  an  hour;  after  that. 


beaten  ;  digeft  them  on  hot  Afoe 
for  twenty  four  hours,  fUrring 
h^m  from  tiros  to  time,  till  the 
Galkamm  be  wholly  diffolved  1 
Ihtn  put  in  a  pound  of  commoi 


is  let  out j wrap  si  wet  woollen  Cloth 
about  it,  and  with  a  Taylor's  hoi 
prefiing  Iron,  rub  upon  the  Cloth, 
till  ill  the  moifture  is  d  ied  up' 5 
that  done,  daub  it  all  over  with 
Fitch,  Maffick,  and  Kg  fin  boiled  to¬ 
gether,  a  ad  Isy  Bay  As  over  ail  ; 
but  you  muft  (have  away  the  A'air, 
and  open  the  Sorra nee  .*  The  more 
particular  Receipts  for  the  Cure 
arc,  f.  T  ake  TacAmak&cca,  Maffick, 
and  I krozjn,  of  each  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  an  Z/alk*Nur,  and  of  Swik- 


of '  Maftic^  in  powder  three 
Guq.c&s,  with  one  Ounce  of  B ole, 
and  make  9  Charge,  which 
«pply  hot;  It  is  an  excellent  Re- 
««*y,  snd  geacraily  coe  ap plica-, 
tims  ferves.  5.  Others  "fay,  tha. 
die  furdi  and  kit  Remedy  for  Wind\ 
galis  n  the  Fire;  for  it  refold 
and  dsfperfos  them  fo  entirely  than 
they  never  return  again  ;  but  it  fpoill 
the  Sale  of  the  Horfe,  tho’  aoe  hii 
Service,  6 .  The  Ointment  of  Unties* 
C which  See  in  its  proper  placep 


pitch,  to  that  of  a  Wall-Nat,  with  jK  preferable  to  ail  other  Medill 
a  little  power’d  ^rirnjhnc,  and  ,ci**$;  for  wh^rcag  |hey  only  pm 
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sway  the  Wind-Galls  for  a  rime.  | 
this  wit!  abfoiutely  remove  th«sp?j 
by  extirpating  the  Caufe.  *Tis' 
true  this  Ointment  oecsfioiis  a 
large  Swellings  efpecially  it  applyM 
in  too  great  a  quantity  *  but  that 
Symptom,  together  with  Che  heat 
and  pro  that  attends  k,  is  esdily 
remecty’d,  by  wafhiag  the  Part  wit!) 
warm  Wins7  mix’d  with  a  little  But* 
ter  s  See  Galling, 

WINDLASS  or  WINCH,  (a- 
mcag  Musbmimn'j  m  Engine,  with 
which  any  weighty  thing  is  wound 
up,  or  drawn  out  of  a  Well,  or 
other  deep  Place* 

WIN  D  L  E  S,  Blades  to  wind 
Yarn  on. 

W  I N  D-M 1  L  L,  for  ratfing  Wtr 
ten  For  the  overflowing  and  wa* 
erring  of  Land,  lever  a  I  Mills  of 
this  kind  have  been  a  fed*  fuch  a§ 
the  Horigmtal  Wmi-Mill ,  which  by 
a  Wheel  with  Buckets  or  Scoops 
fix’d  upos  Chains  j  alfo  by  a  wheel 
carrying  the  Water  up  '  in  Bucket 
fatten'd  thereto,  calls  the  fame  for¬ 
cibly  from  it  by  the  fwiftnefi  of 
its  motion :  But  the  feeft  is  that 
made  with  Vertical  Snils,  like  the 
ordinary  Wind-miU$9  only  more  in 
number,  but  not  fo  long,  placed  oo 
a  a  Axis  of  a  proportionable  length 
to  the  length  of  the  Vases;  the 
one  end  reft  mg  on  a  moveable 
hollow  piece  of  Timber,  that  will 
move  round  over  the  Pump,  as 
there  is  occafion  to  mm  the  Vanes, 
the  other  esd  idling  on  a  Semb 
circle,  in  which  are  Several  notches 
and  ttsys,  fo  that  it  may  be  plac’d 
as  you  picafe  ;  that  be  dig  Wind 
which  way  it  will,  by  the  motion 
of  that  on  the  Semi- circle,  you *11 
have  it  at  the  one  fide  of  the  Vasa 
or  the  other:  Let  the  Pump, over 
which  one  cod  of  the  Axis  reft*, 
be  placed  in  the  Pit  or  Wall*  out 
of  which  you  intend  to  ratfe  elm 
Water,  and  die  Nofe  or  Mouth  at 
Cudi  height  as  you  chink  fit  to  con* 


vey  the  Water  into  a  ^  Trough* 
which  Pump  may  be  made  of  what 
Diameter  is  judg’d  convenient  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fttength  of  the  Wind* 
mill ,  and  height  that  the  Water  is 
to  be  nifrd  :  The  Trunk  of  the 
Pomp  may  be  cat  round  or  if  you 
would  have  it  large,  then  fquare 
may  ferve  as  well  .*  The  Bucket 
fliould  bs  always  dipt  into  the  le¬ 
vel  of  the  Water,  which  prevents 
much  trouble  aod  injury  to  the  wo  t&i 
The  Handle  of  the  Pump  is  to  be 
extended  in  length  to  the  Axis  of 
the  Wind*mtJ9  ’which  muft  be  made 
crooked  to  receive  and  move  it 
hkc  the  Axis  of  a  Cutler’s  Grind- 
Stone,  or  Dutch  Spinning-wheel  turc™ 
ed  with  the  foot  °  Or  the  end 
of  the  Axis  ot  the  Windjm,ih  may 
rdf  on  a  Cylinder  or  Bpx,  made 
moveable  cm  the  cop  of  the  Pump 
it  (elf,  with  the  crooked  Neck  or 
cad  within  the  Cylinder  y  fo  thst 
when  you  turn  it  any  way,  ft  ill 
the  end  of  the  Ash  h  perpendi¬ 
cular  over  the  Pump,  A  channel 
is  alfo  to  be  made,  either  covered 
'or  open  to  convey  the  Water ‘out 
of  the  River  into  Th*  Pit  or  Well, 
ia  which  the  pomp  If 3 ads ;  and 
care  ©aft  be  had  tbit  the  Handle 
or  Rod  of  the  Bucket  be  lb  made, 
that  it  may,  fwivcHike*  <;urn  any 
way,  as  you.. tut  a  yo#r  Wlnd-vancs 
without  twitting,  or  other  wife  In¬ 
juring  the  Bucket.  This  Wind-mill 
or  Engine?  by  any  reafontble  Gale 
of  Wind,  will  raife  a  very  great 
quantity  of  Water,  prpgortk/sable 
to  its  firength  and  weigh  ,  with 
eale  i  thus  being'  made  .w*£h  a 
(mill  Charge  comparatively  ,  and 
not  competed  of  very  many  parts, 
if  requires  toe  left  repair,  ana  h 
left  fubjedfa  dammage  by  violent 

vy  indu. 

W 1ND-M1LL  i  for  ike  grinding 
of  Corn,  &c.  it  io  weii  known,  tiki 
*.nt£«  neta»  nothing  to  be  fata  of 
in?  hut  &»  to  chc  Baits,  it  cunilfts 
B  b  b  b  |  of 


/ 
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of  federal,  v*V  i.  The  $  dl-rods, 
which  are  the  four  long  Poles  that 
3,t€  fixed  a-crofs  ?o  the  MilFfhaft. 
a.  The  fUiU  or  Shrouds,  cm  which 
the  Cloth  is  fpread  out,  5.  The 
8 aid* Oaths.  4.  The  Sill,  on  which 
the  Min-poll  is  fixed,  lying  ernfs 
ob  the  Ground.  J.  The  Spurs ,  that 
fnpporl  the  Mill  poll.  6.  The  Mill- 
m$\  or  Main-pcft,  that  on  which 
the  Cgrcafi  or  Body  of  the  Mill 
ttands  and  turns*  7'  The  .Stairs. 
Ladder  and  Wheel  to  turn  the  Mill 
about.  §,  The  S tairmtrte9  is  the 
poll  on  which  the  Mill  turns,  p. 
The  Body,  Carcafs,  ot  out  fie  of  the 
Mill?  ic.  The  Sides.  1 i*  The 
Tart  or  Porch,.  12.  The  Sj.il  01 
Winded.  13*  The  Cover  or  Roof. 
c4a  The  to  fhew  how  the 

Wind  blows.  i$.  The  that 

00  which  the  Sdfl-rods  are  let.  16. 

The  Cog-wheel*  17.  The 

vkeeL  chat  turns  the  upper  MUM 
Hone. .  1  8,  The  Mitftenes.  i9.  The 
Bandret  os  AT* li^Rsnd,  2.  Crolslike 
Iron,  laid  fin  the  upper  Stone  ^  tt 
torn  it#  So*  ^  he  Sptndit ,  which  is 
fixed  in  the  9  and  the 

Round' wheel*  21.  The  Hopper  that 
holds  the  ungroacd  Coro  in  it.  22. 
The  Sloe  or  Sfoag*.  thro*  which 
the  Corn  by  its  ihaking  drops  down 
ip  to  the  Mill.  23.  The  Ifcctrftafi 
that  Brakes  the  Shongh.  >4*  The 
the  wood  that  Keeps  tne 
Corn  in  grinding  between  the  Stones, 
2*.  The  Spent,  the  place  where 
the  Ground  Corn  comes  out.  26, 
The  f rough.  27,  The  Lift,  that 

which  railcs  the  Mill-Stones  higher 
or  lower, 

WIND-ROWS  9  the  long  R&w 
of  Grafs,  which,  alter  it  Mowed 
11  raked  up  into/  that  ^  i c„  x. , 
ffc:m  which  fflind-R&rvs  the  Hay¬ 
makers  gather  h  into  little  heaps, 
wherein  it  lies  die  iirfl  day  to  dry., 
shat  are  called  Grafs- Cods. 

WINDS;  As  they  are  much 
more  certain  in  she  more  South- 
era  Regions  than  with  us3  the  tf- 
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fells  of  them  are  more  certain  2  for 
tho*  the  Wind  be  exactly  in  the 
South-Eatt  point,  and  that  it  Rain 
that  D«y,  yet  it  may  be  in  the 
fame  place  another  Day,  and  ^be 
fair  weather;  Aifb,  that  Wind  which 
brings  Rain  to  one  parr  of  toe 
I  (land,  may  not  to  another,  the 
nearnefs  of  the  Sea  being  to  be 
confidered,  where  that  Wind  hnngs 
&a’m  more  frequently,  than  to 
another  where  the  Sea  is  mure  re¬ 
mote. 

As  to  the  quality  of  Winds  they 
arc  different ,  according  to  their 
positions  ;  the  Esfl  «  wind  being 
counted  propitious  neither  to  Man 
nor  Beat*  :  The  North-winds  ate 
more  ferene  than  the  other  1  but 
when  the  Wind  turns  from  any  o® 
cher  Coaft  to  the  South  ,  or  re¬ 
moves  from  the  South  ifter  it  has 
been  long  there,  it  Dually  brings 
alteration  of  Weather  ;  The  South 
and  Weft  Winds  5 re  generally 
more  hot  aad  mcitt  ;  the  North 
and  Eaft  mors  clear,  dry  and  cold; 
and  the  Ea Bern  ffTwixuftiaUy  make 
our  frtOi  Waters  much  more  dear¬ 
er  than  the  W diets  :  For  Sowing 
the  North  is  beft  ;  .the  South  for 
Grafting  or  Inoculating:  ThisJatt 
Wind  is  alfo  work  for  the  Bodies 
of  Men  ;  for  it  deje&s  the  Appe¬ 
tite,  makes  them  more  dull  and 
heavy,  brings  PcfElentUI  Difcafcs, 
E5V.  neither  are  Beads  exempted 
from  thefe  Influences ;  The  Weii- 
Wind  ismoift,  mild,  and  calm,  and 
fritndiy  to  Vegetables;  I  he  Baft. 
Wind  n  of  a  drying  Quality,  as  al¬ 
fo  more  ftiarp  and  piercing;  a.d 
if  it  biows  much  in  the  Spring,  in¬ 
jures  Fruit  by  Breeding  Wurais. 

Ail  Winds  blowing  much,  deanfe 
the  Air ;  Bill  and  quiet  summers 
odjng  the  mutt  unwhoifome  ,  and 
fubjed  to  Pdiilential  snd  Epidemi¬ 
cal  Difeafes.  If  in  great  Rains  the 
Winds  rife  and  fall,  n  is  an  indi¬ 
cation  that  the  Rain  will  forthwith 
ceafc  ;  it  it  vary  much  ia  a  few 
.  Hours, 
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Hourf,  and  then  be  confl?Ot  to 
one  place,  it  figniiies  its  Jong  con¬ 
tinuance  there  •  The  South-wind 
blowing  at  the  beginning  of  Win¬ 
ter,  and  afterwards  the  North  pre- 
fagers  a  co’d  Winter;  but  the  North 
blowing  firff  ar-d  Shell  the  South, 
is  a  fign  it  will  be  warm  sod  mild; 
The  blowing  of  Winds  from  fede¬ 
ral  Goafts,  with  other  concomitant 
Caufes  ,  are  the  true  iignifuntors 
of  Thunder,  as  the  blowing  them 
aloft  with  s  murmuring  or  hollow 
Noife  more  thin  below,  commonly 
prefag?s  Rain fo  does  the  blow 
ing  or  the  compreffion  » f  the  Winds 
downwards,  caufing  fmoak  to  de« 
f  cend.  more  than  nfuil  .*  And 
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over)  with  fomc  propsr  Wine  thac 
will  nos  provoke  it  to  ferment  a- 
gam.  This  Prafiice  h  to  be  fre¬ 
quently  repeated  ;  tor  new  W  ioe 
will  fpend  a  ad  wade  a  little,  from 
rime  to  time  till  it  become  perfefo 
This  is  the  manner  of  Langmdec$ 
and  die  Southern  Parts  of  France  - 
bat  a'feouc  Paris  the  Vintagers  let 
it  abide  with  tlie  Murk  in  the 
m ft,  two  Days  ani  Nights  for 
White  wines,  and  at  leaft  a  Week 
(or  Claret ;  always  taking  care  to 
have  it  well  cover’d  .•  In  fomp  parts 
of  France,  they  Tun  their  'Wine, 
wheel  it  has  work’d  in  the  Keeler?, 
fitting  it  up  (rs  before -mention’d) 
with  what  is  fqueezM  from  the 


farther,  if  the  Winds  blow  direft-  J Huikt,  which  forne  think  very  pra* 
ly  downwards 5  and  caufe  a  motion  dicabie  with  us,  3.  While  the 


Working  and  filling  up  continue, 
kerp  your  Wise  as  vv«-rm  as  is 
poffiblc,  doling  up  the  Northern 


In  the  Water  fevers!  ways,  or  force 
the  Du  ft  to  a  rife  with  the  Wind, 
that  is  bear  back  by  the  Earth  ;  .  _  ^  N 

or  if  alfo  they  force  Hay,  Coro,  j  Windows,  it  there  be  aay  in  your 
or  ocher  things  in  the  Fields  up  ^Cellar*  left  it  four  she  Liquoij  and 
alofc  inro  the  Air,  this  denotes  to  Uboul  the  end  of  Marc  is  (top  up 
us  the  groffnefs  of  the  Vapours  in  Vour  Veil'd  for  good  and  aD,^  4, 
the  Air,  which  by  the  heat  of  the? Some  at  this  rime  roll  their  Cask 
Sun  fond  forth  fuch  cafaa!  Biafts  5  ; about  the  Cellar,  to  mingle  it  with 
for  they  rarely  happen  but  in  Stinm^he  Lees,  and  steer  a  few  Days  re. 
mer,  and  ia  the  Day  time  ;  they  jlcttlcmecr,  ,  they  rack  it  oli  with 
prognoftjeate  Wind  and  fometimes  |great  Improvement. 

Rain  to  fucceed,  other  wife  extreme  j  But  the  belt  method  (’according 
Heat  •  But  if  thefts  Whirlwinds  are  ;  to  Mr*  Mortimer')  is  after  the 
very  great,  th  y  prefage  the  ap»  Grapes  are  pick’d  from  the  Stalks, 
proach  of  Tens  pelts,  }.  to  pref;  them*  and  to  Set  the  Juice 

WINE,  *  Liquor  made  of  thejftand  twenty  four  Hours  in  the 
Juice  of  Grapes  or  other  Freics.  I  Fat  .•  Then  4  aw  it  ott  from  the 


grois  Lees,  and  cua  u  up  la  a 
Gask,  and  to  every  Gallon  of  Juice, 
add  a  Pint  or  Qoart  ©t  (Long  Red 
or  White  Pure*  seconding  as  you 
?  would  have  it  10  ftreogth  •  Let  the 
your  liking  ;  hi h  Wiite-wtne  may  be!  whole  Mifs  op  Liquor  work  toge- 
immediately  prefs’d  out,  2,  When  jther,  and  when  it  has  done,  Bung 
the  White-wins  S3  Tunned,  (ome  it  up  dofe,  in  order  to  Stand  till 


As  to  ehe  ordering  of  Wines9  take 
the  following  DLre&ions.  1,  If 
you  would  bring  CUnt  to  perfe¬ 
ction,  let  it  continue  with  the  Murk 
or  Husks,  till  the  Tio&ure  be  to  j 


Hop  it  up  forthwith,  leaving  half 
*  Foot  or  more  void  to  prevent 
the  burfting  of  the  Cask  5  and  for 
Claret  they  leave  fosiewhat  more, 
which  they  replenifh  at  ten  Days 
snd  (when  the  fury  of  Working  h 


January  ;  at  which  time  in  dry  Wea¬ 
ther  ie  may  be  put  into  Bottles  * 
**  This  way  (fays  our  Author  j  I 
€‘  have  made  as  good  Wine,  as.  a" 
“  ny  French  Wine,  without  any 
41  Adulteration,  which  cooiiftmg  of 

B  b  b  b  4  loir 
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^  four  parti  of  our  own  Product, 
sl  and  but  cm  of  Foreign,  mu  ft 
u  be  of  advantage  for  the  promoting 
“  of  our  own  Gripes, 

For  the  Rennie g  of  Wine,  put 
into  your  VefTd  pUoings  or  chips 
0 i  green  Beech,  the  rind  being 
carefully  peel’d  off;  but  firft  boil 
them  in  clear  Water  about  sn 
Hour,  to  draw  out  their  rankuefs, 
and  then  dry  them  in  the  San  or 
an  Oven  .*  Lefs  than  a  Bufhel  of 
Chips  will  be  futffciejit  to  fioe  a 
whole  Tun,*  io  that  it  will  fee  you 
W  ine  on  a  gentle  Working,  an  1 
purify  it  in  twenty  four  Hours,  giv* 
ing  it  a  fine  agreeable  Flavour  : 
Thcfe  Chips  may  be  walk’d  agile, 
and  will  ferve  the  bene?  upon 
the  like  cccalion*  even  dll  they -arc 
almoff  confum’d  ;  let  y:  nr  Chips  be 
plant  d  off  as  long*  and  as  large  as 
you  can  get  them,  and  put  them  .0 
at  the  Bung  ho  e.  Laftly,  fomt 
fwcetcn  their  Wines  (to  prevent 
harflineC)  with  Rdfins  of  the  Sun, 
trod  into  the  Fat,  being  a  little 
plump’d  before;  or  by  boding  one 
h  L  of  the  Muft  or  Liquor,  in  a 
VeiTd  for  an  Hour,  Humming  it 
and  Funning  it  up  hot  with  the 
other. 

WINS  .DELICIOUS  *  To  pre 
pare  this  Liquor,  Iskctwo  Um 
mens  cut  into  Slices,  with  a  cou.  l 
of  Pippins  like  wife  II  ic’d  .•  Pat 
thesis  into  a  Ddh  with  half  a  poked 
of  Pow£ir»jug&Y,  'fix  Cloves ,  a  I i trip 
Cinnamon  beat,  a  quart  o'  good  Bur* 
gundy  witis,  and  tome  Orangc-fim* 
er~Watcr  $  let  all  be  well  cover’d, 
and  rtand-  to  infufe  tiu'te  o*  four 
Kauri;  Then  ftiairi  the  Liquor,  at* 
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ter  the  ufual  mmnr,  snd  give  k 
the  Scent  of  Musk  and  Amber ,  at 
pica  (lire; 

WIME-RAISIN  or  STEPONYj 
may  be  thus  mads  ;  Take  two 
pounds  of  kaiftns  of  the  Sun  shred, 
a  pound  of  good  Pmder.fugar,  the 
Juice  of  two  Lemmon s9  and  one 
whole  Pees :  Let  chef®  boil  half 
an  hour  in  two  Gallons  of  Spring - 
water  t  and  then  taking  th~  Liquor 
off  from  the  Fire,  p  >ur  it  into 
an  earthen  Pot,  which  Is  to  be  co* 
ver’d  dole,  for  three  or  four  days, 
flirting  it  twice  a  day,  and  aid. 
ing  a  little  Spire,  Sugar,  an dfiofe* 
water :  Afterwards  having  ft  rain’d 
out  yo^r  P  inoj  bottle  it  up,  and 
in  a,  Fortnight  or  three  Weeks 
it  will  be  fit  to  drink.  Some  Coro- 
flips  cr  Owe  gilltflsmrs  may  al  o 
be  put  thereto,  according  to  the  Sea- 
*00  of  die  Year  when  it  L  made. 

WINE  EMETICK,  See  Erne  tick 
Wine, 

W1NE-M2ASURE.-  The  English 
Wine  Meafures  are  fmallcr  than 
ihofc  oi  Ale  and  Beer,  and  hold 
proportion  as  about  4  eg  $  ;  [q 
that  four  Gallons  of  Beer-Mtafure 
ufe  alrnoft  5  Gallons  of  Wine-Meae 
sure;  sod  each  Gallon  of  Wine  is 
231  Cubical  Inchei,  8  Pounds,  1 
Ounce,  audit  Drams,  Avsr-du-pois 
of  Rain-  water.  Ot  chelc  Gaiious 
a  Ruodiec  of  VV me  holds  s8,  Half 
a  Hogflscad  5 1  Gallons  and  a  half  j 
a  Tierce  ot  w  ine  holds  42  Gallons); 
a  Hog  (head  63  Gallons ;  a  Punchion 
84  Gallons ;  a  Pipe  cr  Buu  holds 
i%6 ,  and  a  Tun  25 6  Gallons,  or 
2016  Pints. 
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A  Tihk  of  Wine  Meafurs . 

A  Tun  of  Wine  weighing  Avsudu>pw  17C  weight. 

One  Pint  1  /.  o@  f  Ounces  ■ 


Pints 


6 

'i  44 
2V2 

504 
672 
IC08 
201  6 


Gallons 

1 8  R.uxdlets 


42 

6] 


2f 


if 


84  In  hr 


126 

256 


7 

1 4 


Bands 

Tierce 

2  if  j  Hog  (he  ads 

2 


:>*'  ■ 


if 


Panchiom 


4 

4 


•,  if 


4  i  ? 


Butts 

2  I  1#/^ 


The  fame  for  Honey  j  Oil, 


W  I  N  E~R oping  :  To  alter  this 
take  a  coarfe  Linoen-  Cloth  and 
place  it  before  the  Bore  when  you 
have  let  ic  a-broach  ;  then  put  in 
the  Lin neo,  and  rack  it  in  a  dry 
Carle;  afterwards  fl  p  in  five  or 
iix  Ounces  of  powder’d  Mum ,  fliake 
all  well  together  ;  i'o  upon  let 
dag  ,  it  will  be  fin’d  down  t 
and  become  clear  aid  pleafant 
Wins, 

WINGED,  a  Term  apply’d 
by  hTcrbaiifi$9  to  thole  Plants  that 
icfemble  the  fhape  of  a  Wing  ;  or 
to  fuch  S^eds  as  have  Hairs  grow¬ 
ing  on  them. 

Tp  WINNOW,  to  fin  or 
feparate  Corn  from  the  Chaff  by 

Wind. 

- 


WIN  T  E  R?  one  of  die  four 
Seafons  of  the  Year. 

WINTER-FINER*  t m  French^ 
Franc  Real  )  a  l^rge,  round,  and 
yeliowlfh  Pear,  fpeckled  with  little 
reddiih  Spots,  and  a  fliorc  Stalk, 
it  is  a  gr^at  bearer,  and  grows 
ripe  in  January, 

WIN  1 AR-HEYNING,  a  geafoi 
comprehended  between  November 
ii  «nic|  April  a  3  ;  which  time  by 
Stat,  20  Car.  2  is  exempted  from 
the  Liberty  of  Commoning  in  the 
Poreli  of  Dean. 

WINTER  -  LEMMON  ,  a  Pear 
la  Hiape  and  colour  ,  like  a.  middle* 
ilz’d  Lemmon ,  with  a  very  hard* 
iong  and  gritty  Pulp,  bur  fall  of 
juke ,  and  extremely  Masked  ; 


WIN 
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’Tis  rips  in  January  j@nd  Fehru Jj 
ary;  l 

^  WINTER-MARVEL,  (called  byj 
the  French,  Is  Petit  ouif  BouvarA 
q%  Rwjfekt  d’ Anjou]  a  Pear  of  the  { 
bignefs  and  fliape  of  ihs  Ambret: 
of  a  dear  Green  9  fpotced  ,  and  ! 
fomewhat  yellow  when  ripe.  It] 
is  very  round;  the  Crown  jetting 5 
outwards  9  the  Stalk  final?  9  and* 
pretty  long,  but  bending,  and  the 
Skin  between  rough  and"  foft  :  The! 
Body  is  uneven,  Palp  extremely 
fine  and  melting.  Juke  fweet, 
fagar’d  and  perfum’d  \  yet  feme 
cimes  grows  doughy  and  infipid  ; 
It  ripens  in  ‘  November  and  Decem¬ 
ber* 

lo  WINTER-RIG,  (in  Husb&n- 
dry)  to  fallow  or  till  Land  in  the 
Winter. 

f  WINTER-RUSSELET)  a  Pear 
that  differs  very  little  or  nothing 
from  the  dry  Martin:  But  there 
Is  aoou'hcr  fort  of  a  greeniffi  Co- 
lour,  growing  yellow  as  it  ripest; 
the  Pulp  tender  and  ffeorc  ,  ye? 
full  of  Grittioefs,  very  juicy,  bu. 
of  a  fomewhat  waliowifh  Tafie, 
*tii  ripe  in  February, 

WINTER-THORN,  (in  French 
PEpme  dPHivtr}  is  a  very  fine  Pea r, 
aod  comes  nearer  to  a  Pyramid 
than  a  round  Figure ;  of  a  blunt 
jfh  point  towards  the  Staik#which 
is  fliort  and  Email  *  It  is  about 
two  or  three  Inches  thick  about 
its  Head,  much  bigger  than  the 
ordinary  Bergamot;  its  Skin  Sattm- 
like,  of  a  Colour  between  Green 
$rd  White,  Pulp  fins  and  tender, 
Tafte  agreeable,  Juice  fweet,  gni 
admirably  perfumed  ,*  This  Pear 
ofually  ripens  with  the  Ambret 
fuccccds  well  on  a  Fret  or  Quince- 
ifock,  delights  in  a  dryiflt  Soil, 
and  h  pretty  long  before  it 
bears. 

’WITHERING  of  a  Caw, is  when 
Ibe  has  new-Calved*  and  has  not 
i aft  her  Clcaqfing,  which  if  not 
etnedy’d  will  sickly  Kdl  her  ; 


to  prevent  this,  i.  Take  Cole-wort  s9 
Mallows  ,  M&iitn*kair,  Mug-wort^ 
Betony  aod  Birtfcwort,  boil  theft; 
in  Water  and  give  it  the  Beafl 
lukewarm.  a.  Others  take  Birth- 
wort9  Myrrk%  and  Feppert  and  bruif- 
ingthedi,  give  the  Dreach  in  White- 
nine  or  ftrong  Als3  Milk-warm  ; 
and  this  win  not  only  can’s  her 
to  call  forth  her  latter  Barden  * 
but  dead  Calf,  asd  make#  her 
whole,  g.  Some  give  her  Bar  ley  t 
imoaked  and  findged  in  the  Straw, 
and  flic  will  cat  thereof  for  her 
Benefit. 

WITHERS  of  &  Hovfe  9  begin 
where  the  Main  ends,  being  j  ined 
to  and  ending  at  the  tip  of  die 
Shoulder-blades.  Tbcfe  Parcs  fhould 
be  well  rai  'ed  and  pretty  long,  b  - 
carafe  if  is  s  fign  of  ftrength  and 
Goodoefs ;  they  keep  the  Saddle 
from  coming  forward  upon  the 
Horfc’s  Shoulders  2nd  Neck, which 
immediately  pails  and  fpoiis  him  • 
and  a  hurt  in  that  place  is  very 
difficult  to  Cure  :  They  fhould 
alio  be  lean,  and  not  too  flelhy  $ 
for  then  they’ll  be  much  mo;e 
fabjffl  to  Galling. 

/  As  to  S.»rcs  in  the  Withers,  r, 
if  the  Hurt  be  occafion’d  by  the 
largcnsfs  of  the  Sad41c-baads,pro- 
vsded  it  is.  not  very  great,  ic  will 
certainly  be  cur’d  by  the  tol low¬ 
ing  Remedy.  “  Take  the  Whites 
“  of  fix  Eggs  s  2nd  beat  them 
“  with  a  pi.ee  ot  A  Hum  aimoft  us 
“  big  w.'i  an  Egg,  lor  a  quarter 
ot  aa  hour  together  ,  till  the 
*s  whole  be  reduc’d  to  a  very 
thick  Scum  or  Froth.  With 
this  mixture  yoa  are  to  rub  the 
Swdiing9  and  afterwards  cover  it 
with  the  rdf  of  the  Froth  ;  fui- 
leriog  it  to  dry  upon  the  Parr# 
and  repeating  the  Application  eve¬ 
ry  tenth  or  twelfth  hour,  notwith- 
iianding  tbit  the  Heat  and  Swel¬ 
ling  remain,,  z.  If  the  Hurt  be 
great,  divert  the  Humours  by  let¬ 
ting  Blood  in  the  Neck  at  hrft, 
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an4  repeating  u  after  two  D*ys^<8  them  them  to  mafh,  adding  Oil- 
In  cafe  a  Tumour  and  Inflammati¬ 
on  follows  a  Con  ufion  or  Brojfc 


caus’d  by  the  Saddle-bows  ,  anoint 
thrice  a  Day  with  the  Dukes  li 
Ointment ,  (  which  See  under  that 
Head  )  and  cover  the  Withers  with 
a  Lamb’s -skn,  lays,  g  the  .woolly 
tide  next  the  Part,  after  you  htve 
bath’d  them  with  Lime-water,  pre- 
■pai’d  without  Sublimate .  §,  If  the 
heat,  difleefion  and  beating  of  the 
Tumour  (hew  its  tendency  to^appu* 
ratlons  you  mail  alter  yourMethod> 
and  wafh  off  the  Ointment,  with 
iukf.warm  Operate  i.  e.  Vinegar 
sod  Water  mingled  with  a  hand 
fa!  of  Salt  ;  and  as  fooa  a£  thefParc 


4;e  Olive  |atad  Butter,  q{  each  two 
■c  Gances,  as  alfo  fome  Flower  of 
Fenugreek  feed.  With  thefe  In¬ 
gredients  make  a  ripening  Poul- 
tsfs  to  be  apply’d  warm,  4.  As 
fooa  at  the  Tumour  is  ripe,  make 
one  or  more  Holes  in  the  lower 
psrs  of  the  Swelling,  with  a  red- 
hot  Iron,  about:  the  bignefs  of  the 
end  of  your  Finger  ;  'and  having 
prefs’d  out  the  Matter9  cl  refs  the 
Holes  wiih  foft  Tents,  brfmearM 
with  the  D:i\ss  -  Ointment,  or  put 
ia  Tents  of  Hogt-lard,  reaching 


from  one  Hole- to  the  other;  but 
leave  no  baggy  or  hollow  Place 
'underneath,  char  the.  whole  Mar¬ 
is  dry,  chafe  it  gently  four  times;  ter  may  be  diicharged  :  If  there 
a  Day  with  an  Ointment  unde  of i  be  a  oy  fach  hollow  PI  see,  you  arc 
half  a  pound  of  Populeon  jjto  pierce  the  Skin  at  die  end  of 
Homy  and  black  Soap,  of  each  a  lit,  with  a  red-hot  Iron,  and  then 
quarter  of  a  Pound  mix’d  cold  I  put  in  Teats  With  the  Duke’s  Oint* 
65  and  diluted  with  a  large  GJafs  or  j  merit,  from  one  Hole  to  another  • 
“  Spirit  cf  Wine  :  After  that  co-|  keeping  the  Sore  o  oiff  with  the 
vet  the  Sore  with  a  Lambs-skia  to  j  laid  Ointment,  to  ,  allay  the  lo¬ 
th  ere  be  a 
a  great  p\i- 


promote  trie  operation  of  the  j  flaamution ;  and  if 


Omtoient,  which  will  difpsrfc.  the 
Humours,  and  remove  ths  Hear. 
Luting  the  outward  Cure  of  harts 
ia  she  Withers,  give  your  Hone 
a  Dofe  of  Cinnabar -piUs  for  two 
Days  together,  keeping  him  bridled 
two  hours  b.  fore,  and  after  the 
taking  of  them  ;  and  repeating 
the  fame  courfe  after  an  interval 
of  two  Days.  4.  In  cafe  of  &  ten¬ 
dency  to  iuppurarion,  if  you  can 
not  get  the  above-meimon’d  Oint¬ 
ment  :  M  Lee  an  equal  quantity 
«6  '  ' 

It 

It 
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of  Cummin-feed  and  Linefeed  in 
Powder,  be  boil’d  in  Covos- Milk 
w  th  a  large  quantity  of  Pigc- 
14  on  $- dung  iikewiie  powder’d.Mske 
2  Poultice  to  ripqi  the  Swelling, 
and  affwagp  the  Pain.  Other  wile 
Take  lour  Ounces  of  the  Root* 
u  of  Mar  ^Mallows  beaten,  bob 
u  them  in  Water,  aad  afterwards 
*s  add  Leaves  of  Mallows  and 
“  Brank-ur/in,  of  each  a  handful  ; 


large  Hollow  with 
treN^llon  ir/jtft  the 

ter. 

This  Method  is  preferable  to 
Iocifloo,  when  the  bottom  of  the 
Sore  and  the  Bones  are  found.  § 
Hut  if  the  Bone  be  foul,  the  furelit 
way  is  to  cun  off  all  that  h  taint¬ 
ed,  and  even  the  Mam  if  there 
be-  occaiioo,  yet  fo  ss  not  to  couch 
ehe  Nerve,  which  runs  along  h  • 
by  that  means  difeovering  at  ©act, 
the  bottom  of  are  Sore,  and  pierc¬ 
ing  it  to  the  quick  :  You  mull 
cut  the  Sore  floajpiog  without  high 
or  fwel'iing  Lips,  to  keep  theMat- 
cer  from  Stagnating;  ana  carefully 
(Separate  the  corrupt  Fldh  from  the 
.Neck  •Sinew,  the  cutting  of  which 
would  certainly  ipuii  the  Horfe  s 
Having  thus  treed  the  Sore  (rote 
its  Corruption  ,  Brew  the  Place 
with  recWior  Afhes,  taken  out  of  a 
burning  Fire,  till  the  Blood  be 


f!  When  they  arc  pell  boiled, beat  utiach’d  :  Next  Day,  waih  it  with 

*  the 
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the  Water  of  a  Smith’s  Forg®  luke- 
warm,  cr  cite  *  wi>  h  warm  Wine, 
rOrinei  or  the  fecood  Water;  and 
ftrew  it  again  with  hot  Afhes  re¬ 
pealing  the  fame  Method  ,  two  or 
three  times  once  in  twenty  four 
Hours.  6,  Its  m  Army,  where  yo« 
cannot  eafiiy  come  at  Afhes;  after 
the  Incifion,  bathe  the  Sore  with 
Water  folly  Laden  with  dsffolved 
Vitriol  or  German  Green  Copperas 
sod  bind  on  it  Fla x  dipt  in  the 
lame  Water  .*  After  48  Hours 
take  off  the  drtfiing ;  and  if  yo# 
perceive  sny  Inflammation,  renew 
the  Application  of  the  Flax  as  a« 
bove,  till  the  Heat  and  Swelling 
sre  affwag’d  :  Then  walks  the  Sore 
with  the  Water  of  ^  Smith’s  For^c 
lukewarm  ;  after  that,  with  the 
Second  Water  or  Lime-water,  and 
befmear  it  with  Ox*gall, covering  it 
very  foftly  with  Flax  or  powder  of 
old  Ropes ;  which  belt  §  remov’d 
the  next  Day,  will  leave  the  Sore 
fair  and  clean  :  Wsfh  It  again 
with  the  Second  Water,  to  allay 
the  itching  |  and  afterwards  con* 
finite  to  anoint  with  Ox-ga'il  and 
to  cover  k  with  Flax  and  powder 
of  old  Ropes  til!  it  be  heal’d,  y. 
If  you  perceive  any  corrupt  or 
bruited  ITefts$  hut  a  the  Part,  or 
apply  'the  Powder  of  Col  cot  bar,  and 
after  the  Scab  falls  off,  continue 
to  anoint  as  before  with  0x*galK 
To  cpnfume  proud  1  iclh,  the  Pow¬ 
der  of  Wktte  Vitriol  will  km 
where  Lau  flicks  arc  inconvenient. 
If  the  Ox-gall  does  not  take  effect 
recoerle  muff  be  had  to  the  tier- 
tints  Ointment  for  Wound?,  which 
See  in  that  Article,  To  make  the 
Flefh  firm 3  you  may  ffrew  it  with 
white  Vitriol,  and  lay"  over  it  a  pro* 
per  OisttneBC.  Note,  that  Swel* 
lings  or -Wounds  in  the  Reins  or 
Back  are  cur'd  after  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  with  thole  on  the  Withers  • 
lo  that  the  nbove^mencion’d  Reme¬ 
dies  may  be  fcryigca.ble  in  all  Wounds 
whatsoever. 
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WITHY,  SALLOW,  OSIER, 
and  WILLOW,  are  fever*!  forts 
of  Trees  much  of  the  lame  Spe¬ 
cies  or  kind.  The  Sallow  (in  La¬ 
tin,  Salts c)  is  plac’d  by  Cm  next 
the  Orchard  or  Garden  and  re  com - 
pended  to  the  Olive  -  meadow  and 
Corn-field  ;  ic  is  of  great  and 
general  ufe,  and  may  be  eafiiy 
railed ;  Onr  Englijh  Writers  r  ckon 
them  promifcBOufly  thus,  The  Com¬ 
mon  white  VFtIlow,  the  Mack,  and 
the  hard  Blacky  the  R rfe  of  Cam* 
bridge,  the  black  ’  Witty,  the  round 
Ion  §  Sallow,  the  longs  if  Sallow*  the 
Cnck-VViiloWg  the  ^ mtidmear3d  fin¬ 
ning  VVilhW}  the  hjf  y  broad* Leav¬ 
ed  VVriaw^  fiver  *  S allow,  upright 
broad  Willow,  Hgptttt  bvoafcLe&v- 
ed}  the  XgtVftone,  the  hjftr  Willow , 
the  fir  tight  Dwarf,  the  yellow  Dwarf, 
the  long  Leaved  yellow  $alhw9  the 
Creeper,  the  Bteckhw  -  Willow,  the 
VVi'ilm-By.  and  the  Ofitr, 

The  Witty  is  a  reafoaahle  large 
Tree,  fit  to  b e  planted  upon  high 
Banks  and  Pkch-fides  within  reach 
of  the  Water,  and  the  Wetpfrg 
fides  of  Kills  *,  they  are  so  be  fee 
at  ten  or  twenty  F  rot  diflaocs  ; 
sad  tho*  they  grow  the  flowelt  of 
all  twiggy  Tree?,  yet  they  make 
amends  for  that  default  with  a 
larger  Crop*  the  Wood  being  cough 
ind  the  Twigs  fit  to  binddlfong® 
!ys  The  ptdings  of  tht  Breaches 
are  proper  to  bind  Arbour-pcliog. 
m  lopiary  Works,,  Vineyard?,  bf- 
pillessj  The  two  principal 

forts  of  chef®  Willows  are  the 
hoary  and  the  red  VV'nhy ;  die 
latter ,  is  the  Greek ,  bakig  the 
toughcR  and  fitteft  to  bind,  while 
the  Twigs  are  flexible  and  ten¬ 
der. 

Sallows  grow  much  faftcr  if 
planted  within  reach  of  the  Wa¬ 
ter  in  a  moorifh  Ground  or  flat 
Plain ,  and  where  the  Soil,  by 
teafon  of  ^extraordinary  Moilture, 
is  not  Arable  cr  fit  for  Meadows ; 
tor  io  thefc  cates  it  is  an  extra" 

ordinary 
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ordinary  Improvement. <■»*»■— w^Thcy  1  they  blow,  which  is  fometimss  fa 
thrive  where  Birch  and  Elder  grow  \  M  -y9  fometim®$  {fans,  she  Pal  ins 
Before  yoo  plant  them,  it  is  moft|are  four  inches  long,  sod  foil  o£ 
expedient  to  sura  Uo  the  Ground  a  fine  Cotton,  whereof  a  Pound 


with  a  Spade,  efpecially  if  you  de 
fign  them  for  a  Flat.  The  com¬ 
mon  roumf-leav’d  Sallow  provei  beft 
in  drier  Banks.  The  hopping  Sal¬ 
lows  require  a  moi&er  Soil,  and 
grow  with  incredible  fwifcoefs. 
The  third  fort  ft  of  a  different 
Colour,  the  T wigs  reddlfh,  the  Leaf 
not  fo  long,  sod  of  a  more  dusky 
Green  •  more  brittle  while  in  Twigs, 
and  tougher  when  come  eo  a  com¬ 
petent  fat.  All  of  'em  ufcful  to 
the  Thatcher® 

The  Mopping  S allows  are  heft, 
of  a  clearer  Grain,  and  require  a 


moifter  S 


oil 


plant  cm  a 


deep*  and  a  Foot  and  a  half  above 
Ground,  for  then  every  Branch  will 
prove  excellent  for  future  Settlings 
After  three  Years  growth,  being 
cropped  the  ad  and  |d,  the  firft 
.Yegr’s  Increafe  will  be  generally 
between  8  and  it  Foot  long  ,•  the 
third  YeaPs 


strong  enough 
to  make  Rakes  sod  Pig® Thves  • 
and  the  fourth  tor  Mr®  Elytk' s 


or  two  may  be  gathered  in  an 
Hour,  and  which  refembliag  the 
fined  Silk  •,  might  doubrifefs  be  con¬ 
verted  to  fame  profitable  life  by 
m  Ingenious  Houfc-wife,  if  taken 
In  calm  Evenings, before  the  Wind, 
Rain,  and  Dew  imp  Jr  them.— — 
Of  theft  &oppiwg$aVowstihe r  three 
Years  rooting,  tach  Plant  will  yield 
about  twenty  Staves  of  fall  eight 
Foot  in  length,  and  Co  following 
for  Pike«ftaves,  Perches,  and  other 
ufefol  Materials.  In  a  fat  Soil, 
phot  them  at  fist  or ,  eight  Fqoe 
diftancerf——— Sellings  of  the  firft 
Year's  growth  may  be  planted,  but 
th®  fecond  Year  ii  better,  sad  the 
third  bect®r  than  the  fecond,  and 
the  fourth  as  goad'  as  the  third. 
"■"■'■"A  Bank  at  a  foot  di Ranee 
from  the  Water,  is  more  proper 
Cor  them  than  a  Bog$  or  to  be 
altogether  plunged  fa  the  Water* 
— — ‘New^Moold  them  about  the 


Roots  every  fecond  Year, - 
Sallows  may  be  propagated  like  Vines, 
reaching  -  Plow,  and  other  Uten*  by  courbijag  and  Bowing  them  ia 
fija  Cor  the  Husbandman,  Some v  Arches,  and  covering,  fame  of  their 


parts  with  Mould,  alfo  hy  Cut¬ 
tings  and  Layers,  and  fom®  Years 
by  the  Seeds  •  fijeh  fellings  likewife 
are  to  be  preferred  as  grow  near* 
eft  the  Stock®  Plant  them  in  the 
p%ft  fair  and  plcafanc  weather  in 
February,  before  they  begin  to  bud. 


plant  them  &i  full  height,  as 
tbefrs  do  at  four  Years  growth  ; 
but  then  they  are  left  ufefpl  for 
Staves  and  Settlings  ;  neither  do 
they  grow  lo  fpeeddy,  yet  ft  is 
alio  i  coafiderable  Improvement. 

You  are  to  Plant  them  at 
fire  Foot  diftaace,  and  in  die  (pm*  (  Near  London  they  begin  about 
cum c  order.  Pb®  worft  «$U/-jthe  end  of  December*  Cut 

lows  may  be  kt  fo  infer  as  to  be  |  them  in  the  Spring  for  fuel,  but 
in  Read  of  Stakes  in  a  Hedge  ;;ia  the  lutuma  fur  life,*  in  this 
Some  of  diem ,  if  permitted  co!work  as  in'  Popkr-treest  a  Fwlg 
wear  their  tops  five  of  fix  Years, I  or  two  twifted  Arcirwilc,  will  pres 
their  Palms  will  be  large,  and:  diise  plentiful  sprouts,  and  faddeo- 
yield  the  firft  and  moft  plentifully  furnilh  a  He  d,  If  in  Coppi- 
Relicf  to  Bees*  even, before  thejees  one  in  tour  were  a  Satkvo-jer 
Jlpricocbs  blclTom.  The  Mop  A  the  Profit  woiad  recommence  the 

ptopSauoms  yield  their  Palms  &e<  Care  $  therefore.  where  ia  Woods 


ping 

tore  others  of  she  kind,  j  and  when 


y-oo  gr^b  up  Tree thru#  la  Tr-an- 

cheonj 
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the  Ttfunk*  three  or  four  of’ 
the  ligbreft  Shoots,  cut  the  reft 
dole,  and  pars  Cham  Yearly,  that 
Ehefe  you  leave  may  enj  >y  alt  the 
Sap,  snd  they’ll  be  gallant  P«rchc 
within  two  Yean.  —  Arms  of 
four  Years  growth  yield  fubftanti* 
a!  Sets,  to  be  planted  at  eight  or 
ten  Foot  difiance  ,*  bat  they  muff 
be  fenced  from  Caetel  for  thefirfi: 
three  Ycaas*  Thus  a  Willow  may 
centime  % $  Years  with  profit  to 
the  indufirieus  Plantcr,bdng  head 
ed  every  four  or  five  Years.  Some 
have  {hot  twelve  Foot  in  one  Year, 
after  which  th  old  rotten  Dotards 
may  fee  felled,  and  eafily  fupply’d 
•—  If  you  have  Ground  fit  fe'r 
whole  Coppices  of  this  Wood,eafi 
it  into  double  Dikes,  making  every 
Fofs  three  Feet  wideband  two  and 
a  half  direp  :  Leave  four  Foot 
at  leafi  of  Grdupd  for  the  -Earth, 
(becaufc  the  Moi hare  Oioukl  be  be® 
low  the  Roots,  that  they  may  ra¬ 
ther  ke  t  ban  feel  the  Water)  and 
two  Tables  of  Sets  on  each  fide; 
plant  the  ridges  of  the  Banks  with 
but  one  fingle  Table  longer  and 
bigger  than  the  Collateral,  v/{.  3, 
4 ^  5,  or  6  Foot  high,  and  about, 
two  Yards  bifisnt  from  each  other. 
Weed  them  carefully  the  firfttwo 
Years,  till  they  have  variquifiTd 
the  Grals  ;  in  the  third,  Lop  them 
travel fe  and  not  obliquely,  atone 
Foot  or  fomewbat  more  from  the 
Ground,  and  they  will  heal  to  ad® 
miration  ;  !uc h  as  are  cut  at  th.ee 
Foot  high  are  molt  durable.  They 
may  be  alfo  grafted  between  the 
Lark  or  Bidding,  and  then  they 
become  (o  beautiful  as  to  be , fit 
for  feme  kind  of  delightful  Wkks* 

Kitif  Acre  at  i»  i,r  12  lean 
•  *  ' 

growth,  may  y icld  near  sn  100 
Load  of  Wood  .*  Cut  them  in  the 
Spring  for  Drifting, but  in  the  Fsli 
for  Timber  and  Fuel.  A  Gentle- 
rm  in  AjYpc  lopp’d  no  ids  than 
$ceo  yearly,  ail  of  his  own  plant¬ 
ing.  It  is  the  iwmdi  of  ail  our 
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Englijb  Fad*  and  fitteft  for  Ladies 
Chambers  -—AH  thefe  Wood';  and 
Twigs  ought  to  be  cut  in  the  arieft 
time  of  the  Day. 

There  is  like  wife  the  Garden* 
Willow ,  which  products  a  fweerand 
beautiful  Flower  fir  to  be  admit, 
ted  info  Gardens,  and  rmy  be  fee 
or  Partitions  of  Squares,  It  is 
propagated  by  Cuttings  or  Layers, 
and  will  grow  in  any  dry  bottom, 
fo  it  be  Ibe leer’d  from  the  South 
affording  wonderful  and  early  Re* 
lief  to  the  luriufir  lous  Be.  Ail 
the  abov  *merc<Qnad  Kindt  are  ufe- 
fu!  for  Boxes ,  lech  as  Apothecaries 
and  Goldfmi  h%  w  e  3*  for  Carts  , 
Stddl  -trhesy  Gm/iock 5,  Balfipike s, 
Harrow ,  Shoemakers  Lajts,  h'ceisy 
digs  for  Pmtens ,  Forks,  R akes,  c- 
fpecialiy  the  Toot kj  P torches,  Hop' 
petes,  Props  for  Lfjdnty  Beans. ?  Sup¬ 
porters  to  Vines,  Aurdles,  h trues, 
Laitic.es,  pinsy  great  Twer-top’^ 
Flatters,  little  Casks  and  lkjfils, 
the  beff;  of  any  to  preterve  Vtr- 
fates  is,  pc,  Pahs  are  alio  made 
of  Cleft  Willow,  Dor  firs,  Fnnt*b&$» 
kets,Cinnstliivgs  fer  Bm,  irmckers 
Ira j/s  &e.  la ffly  it  is  of  good 

Life  mi'  Coals  and  Bavins. .  The 

frefh  Boughs  yield  ihe  moff  chafte 
and  cooling  Shade  in  the  hottefi 
feafon  of  the  Day  *,  and  is  fo  w hel¬ 
lo  me.  that  PhyliciftfiS  preferibe  it 
co  Feaverifli  People, and  allow  shorn 
to  be  placed  about  their  Beds,  as 
a  laic  and  comtor cable  Refug:.  The 
Wood  kept  dry  will  kff  a  long 
time  |  but  that  foucd  wholly  pur.' 
tufted  and  reduced  to  a  Loamy 
fcarth  in  die  hollow  Trunks  of 
juptrancuatcd  Trees,  is  ot  aU  on 
fticn,  the  hticfi  to  be  mingled  with( 
tine  Mould  fur  railing  our  choieeftf 
Flowers ;  as  Anmonies^  Kxmncuz: 
iuss,  AuvtcuiSt,  fete.  The  Learn-' 
«4  StcpHuMusaiiti  having  enmnerar 
udUk  uhivti-al  Benefit  of  ihcSAffi 
im,  lays,  Nulhui,  stiim  tuner  rednusv 

mnoujvc  iwpcntiim  a ut  tomptium 
[ecurior. 

i  "  WOAD 
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W  O  A  D,  an  Herb  like  Plan-  • 
tain,  is  a  Staple  Commodity  for 
the  Dyer,  and  no  lefs  advantageoBS 
to  the  Husbandman,  who  foraetime* 
doubles,  uav,  quadruples  the  Rent 
of  hh  Land  bv  it  .•  It  requires  a 
*cry  rich,  found  and  warm  Soil  ,« 
ver  has  N^ri  planted  in  ordinary, 
but  warm  and  light  Ground,  thos 
in  good  heart,  after  having  refttd 
a  cormderable  time,  and  but  sew 
broke  up.  Being  long  continued, 
it  robs  Land  muclis  yet  moderate¬ 
ly  gs*d,  prepares  is  for  Corn,  (o 
as  to  abate  its  over- much  Fertility, 
and  draws  a  different  Jsicf  from 
what  is  fuirablc  co  the  Coro.  The 
Land  saufit  be  finely  ploughed  and 
harrowed  for  this  .Seed,  whereof 
abernt  four  Bufheh  will  fow  an  Acre; 
no  Stones,  Clods,  Torfsy  ife*  Ihould 
be  left  therein,  and  it  is  to  be 
ctbntiiinaHy  weeded  tin  the  Leavei 
cover  the  Ground,  The  fowiog- 
time  is  in  the  middle  mi  end  of 
Mirth :  -As  fhoa  ss  Tm  full  ripe, 
i,  e,  when  the  Leaf  is,  come  to  in 
full  growth,  and  retains  k  per  fed 
Colour  ami  lively  Green nefs  let  ir 
be  fpeedily  cut,  that  it  fade  not,  nor 
grow  pale  before  the  Crop  h 
brought  in.  This  Is  to  be  done 
throughout  tbe$aoimer,that  you  may 
have  five  or  fiiCrops,  yerfometimes 
but  three  id  one  year;  when  ’ti*  cut, 
it  muff  be  immediately  carry’d  to 
the  MdC 

WOLD,  a  Plain,  a  Down,  or 
open  ch3tn'pain<$r.>un  1  ,  billy, and 
void  of  Wood,  as  Stow  in  the  $JT$lds. 
and  Cotfmid  to  Gfac-xfierfinrc:  Whence 
that  pa*'tof  Lticeflerjhiri  which  lye* 
Northward  beyond  the  Wrefon,  k 
called  the  W  U  of  Leiceft;rjkire, 

W  O  L  P,  a  kind  ot  Net  fo  mm- 
ed,  ss  being  a  great  deftroyer  of  Fifh, 
as  well  in  Riven  as  Bonds Ir  m  y 
not  improperly  he  call’d  The  link 
hocc  Tis  ex&fkly  the  fame  ex¬ 
cept  the  four  Wings.-  The  Form 
sod  Figure  of  it  is  as  follows* 
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This  Net  muff  be  earned  to  the 
Water  fide,  Bear  the  pkee  where 
you  iistead  to  pitch  5  which  co  da 
well,  fhoiiid  be  fomfc  ftrouad  fall  of 
Rulhcs,  Sedges*  aad  Inch  like  W4- 
t engraft  .9  Then  with  your  Pariag* 
I  knife  quarter  out  a  place  f  r  the  Net, 
by  cleaaiog  away  ail  the  trsdi  and 
»eeds  near  k,  the  larger  the;  better; 
clpccfiliy  if  you  cut  two  Alleys  so  a 
direct  Line,  a  pretty  length,  one  on 
each  fide  of  the  Net,  by  which  means 
she  Fifflt  may  be  Invited,  and  as  ic 
w«re?  guided  into  the  Net  at  the 
wo  Doors  E  arid  F :  That  done, 
get  lour  Stones,  each  of  five  or 
Bounds  weight,  which  tie  to  the 
Lords  marked  G,  ft,  *,  aad  fa* 
hen  thole  Cords  to  Some  ftroog 
Staffs  as  is-  repi  dented  t>y  the  Did 
figure .•  Abolitc  thti  middle  of  the 
Foie  £,  Ox  a  Cord-,  L,  K3  uf  con¬ 
venient  length,  whereby  to  draw  the 
Net  on  Store  without  being  osceffi. 
C  c  c  c  sated 
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rated  to  go  mo  the  Water  for  It  ; 
tho’  poffibly  von  were  forc’d  to  do 
fo  when  yon  plac'd  fo  there :  Do 
thi«,  in  cafe  you  fet  die  Net  m 
the  middle  of  any  Wide  River  ;  hut 
if  ybn  plae^  it  within  ten  or  twelve 
Foot  of  the  Bank,  you  may  c?il  in 
the.  Ntr>  md  fettle  it  afterwards  ac 
cording  to  your  mtsd,  bv  means  of 
feme  loiijg  Pole  or  the  like  5  tho 
the  former  is  the  better*  but  more 

troublciome  Method. 

W  O  L  P,  a  fierce  Ravenous  wild 

BeSft,  which  tho’  now  wholly  dc* 
flroy’d  in  England,  vetftib  ifi'erung 
theKingdom  of  Ireland  *  it  is  requi* 
Lite  to  fay  iomewbat  of  his  Nature, 
and  under  its  proper  Head,  of  the 
method  to  hunt  him.  The  If  Gives 
go  a  dickering  in  February ,  and  con¬ 
tinue  in  that  manner  ten  or  twelve 
Days ;  and  where  many  ares  tney  11 
follow  the  Bitch  in  numbers,  as  Dogs 
do  a  fah-Bitchj  but  the  will  be  oniy 
Lined  by  one.  Their  Whelps  are 
able  to  engender  «  a  Twelve- 
month’s  end  5  at  which  Age  tricy 
part  with  their  Dam  \  that  is>  when 
thofe  Teeth  are  grown  that  they  cafi 
the  firft  Year,  and  which  they  ne¬ 
ver  fted  again.  But  tho’  of  fo  Sa¬ 
vage  a  Nature*  yet  Inch  is  then 
Gratitude*  that  if  they  chance  to 
meet  their  Dam,  or  Sire,  they  fawn 
upon,  acd  lick  them,  rejoydng  s?r 
the  fight  of  them  ;  but  the  Dog  will 
never  bring  away  his  Prey  to  hh 
Whelps  till  he  has  filkd  bis  own  Bel- 
]y  ;  whereas  the  Bitch  wifi  not  eat  j 
a  b  t  till  (he  his  ft,  It  Served  them  ; 
with  thefe  fhe  goes  nine  Weeks,  and 
fometimes  longer,  and  grows  Sail 
but  once  s  Year.  They  ^prey  upon 
all  kinds  of  things,  and  will  teed  up* 
^on  Carrie**,  Vermin,  OT.  nay, 
they ’ll  Kill  a  Cow,  or  a  Bullock ; 
and  as  for  a  Sheep.  Goat,  or  _  gocct 
Porker,  they’d  roundly  carry  him  oft 
in  their  Mouths  ,  not  touching  the 
Ground  therewith  ;  and  notwith- 
fhndiog  the  Load,  will  rim  io  fall 
away,  that  they  are  hardly  to  be 
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topped  but  by  MaRifFs  or  Horfemen- 
Their  ufual  time  of  preying  is  in  the 
Night,  though  Hunger  will  force 
them  to  doit  by  Day.  They  Bark 
and  Howl  like  D  >gs;  and  if  there 
be  but  two  of  them  together,  they 
make  fuch  a  terrible  and  hideous 
Noife,  that  one  would  think  there 
cot  Id  be  oolefs  than  twenty  of  them 
in  a  Body. 

WOLF-BANE  or  LIBBARDS- 
BANE,  (in  Larin,  Acmtum )a  Plant, 
which  riles  in  January  ,  having 
round  cut  green  Leaves,  to  each  a 
Stalk  horn  the  Root  j  the  Flower 
on  fame  part,  fmall  andof  a  yellow 
Colour,  confifting  ot  five  Leaves, 
with  yell  ,w  Threads  on  the  midftj 
the  rout  is  round,  thick  and  tuberous 
bytloies  its  Fibres  every  Year,  There 
i*  another  fort  like  it,  hutoi  a  paler 
YeUow,*  both  being  great  Increafers, 
yet  tic  to  be  fprinklecl  here  and  there, 
becauie  fo  early  and  hardy,  as  they Tl 
endure  removing  at  any  dm  sir  But 
this  Plant, as  to  any  inward  ofe,is  to 
be  avoided  as  puifonons  and  deadly. 

WOLF-COLOUR,  See  Colour*  of 

a  Jfiorje, 

WOLF -HUNTING  :  la  the 

Bunting  of  this  Animal,  a  Dog-wolf 
may  be  known  from  s.  Bitch  oy  the 
racks  of  his  Feet  ;  for  the  D  >g  has 
i  greater  Heel,  Toe,  and  Nails,  and 
a  bigger  Foot ;  betides,  the  Bitch 
commonly  eafis  her  Frauncs  :o  the 
mid  ft  of  the  High-way,  whereas  the 
Dogs  calf  them  either  onosefidc  or 
die  other  ot  the  Nth.  ’Tis  be  if  en- 
t’ring  Hounds  on  at  young  Wolves  y 
w nen  they  are  00;  above,  half  a  Year 
or  a  Year  old  ;  to r  a  Hound  will 
more  willingly  hunt  fuch,  and  with 
ids  fear  ;  or  el  lb  Wolves  ma\  be  tak- 
n  alive  with  Engines,  and  having 
rokc  their  Teeth,  you  may  .  ncer  tne 
Hounds  at  them.''  Now  when  any 
.odd  Hunt  this  Creature,  he  mult 
i raid  him  by  ihcfc  means :  r.  Let 
Aw,  Huoctm«n  took/  out  a  fair  place, 
a  Mile  or  more  Irom  great  Wovrds, 
where  there  is  ionic  ciofe  Handing 


to 
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toi  and  fee  in  a  brace  of  good  Gray- 
hounds,  if  need  be,  which  fltonld  be 
oofely  (unrounded,  and  forne  P<>nd  of 
^ster  by  it  „•  There  he  mu  ft  kill  a 
Harfe-that  it  worth  little,  and  taking 
four  Leg t  thereof,  carry  them 
into  the  ad  j  unkgWoods  and  Fore  ft  s: 
then  let  four  Men -take  etch  of  them 
3  Feg  of  the  and  drag  it  at  his 

Ficrie’s  tail  all  along  the  paths  and 
ways  is  the  Woods,  till  they  comt 
back  again  to  the  place  where  the 
Carcafs  of  the  fa  id  Be  a  ft  Her,,  and 
there  let  them  lay  down  tfceirTrains; 
Now  when  the  Wolves  go  out  in  the 
Night  to  prey,  they’ll  follow  the  (cent 
of  the  Train,  till  they  come  to  the 
place  where  the  (  arcifVlies  .*  After- 
wardi  icethofc  who  love  the  Spent, 
with  their  Hunt  fin  an,  come  early 
and  private!?  nor  the  place;  aad  if 
they  be  difcemable,  as  they  are 
feeding,  Ft  them  hr  ft  confider  which 
way  win  be  thc&ireft  Cougfe  for  the 
Gray- hounds,  and  place  them  sc 
cordingly  ;  and  as  nor  as  they  can, 
let  them  fofe*ftal!  with  thsirHounds, 
the  fame  way  chat  the  Wolves  d id,  or 
are  flying  either  then  or  the  Night 
before  :  "  But  if  the  Wolves  be  in  the 
Coverts  scar  the  Carrion  that  wa> 
laid  for  them  to  feed  upon  ;  in  futh 
a  cafe,  let  here  be  Hewers  fee  round 
the  Coverts  to  make  a  Node  every 
way,  but  only  that  where  the  Hounds 
are  pbcY*  and  iec  them  ftand  thick 
together,  making  all  the  Noife  they 
can  to  foice  them  to  the  Dogs : 
Whereupon  let  the  Huncftnan  go 
with  his  Legm-hound,  and  draw 
from  the  Carrions  to  the  Thicker* 
Tides,  where  the  Wolves  have  gon. 
in  ;  there  the  Huntfmari  is  to  call  oil 
thethiid  pzrr  of  his  beft  Hound*, 
for  a  Wolf  will  fomefimes  hold  the 
Covert  a  long  time1  before  lie  come 
out ;  the  Huncfmen  (Mould  keep  neai 
the  Hounds,  aad  encourage  ihcat 
with  Ter  Voice;  for  mao)  will 
ftratn  a  Courtdy,  though  they  arc 
ftsrong  and  n?  for  ail  other  Chaces, 
■■■■..  hh  Creaiure  will  Band  up  a 
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whole  Day  before  a  good  Kenotl  of 
Houn  $  ,  unlefs  Gray-bounds  os’ 
Wolf-dogs  con  fe  him;  a-  d  i‘  h® 
ftand  at  bay,  have  a  c> re  of  being 
bk  by  him  ;  for  being  then  mad,  she 
Wound  is  defperate  and  hard  to  be 
cured, 

WOLVES  TEETH  of  a  Bor  fa 
are  over. grown  Grinders,  the  points 
of  \»hich>  being  higher  than  the  reft., 
prick  the  Tongue  and  Gums  is  feed- 
mg.  To  as  to  hinder  the  -chewing  of 
the  Meat.  They're  jfcldom  me?,  with 
in  young  Horfes  ;  but  it  the  Teeth  be 
not  daily  worn  by  chewing  they’ll 
grow  up  even  to  piece  the  very  took: 
ofthiMoulh,  For  Cure,  it  a  Horfe 
gives  over  eating  without  any  ap* 
parent  fign  of  llinefs  in  his  Eyes  or 
Hair,  handle  his  Grinders,  and  if  you 
feel  the  points  of  them  thro'  hilLips, 
open  his  Mouth  with  an  Iron-upfet, 
and  the  points  will  appear,  wiich 
you  are  to  break  off  with  a  Qooge%  tak« 
iog  care  that  you  do  not  ftnke  at  a 
good  Tooth,  or  Joofen  the  Jaw  .*  To 
•svoid  this  inconvenience,  i  oft  tad  of 
uiing  the  Googe,  you  may  make  Tie 
done  champ  on  a  great  File  us’d  by 
Locksmiths ,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  on 
both  ndes,  till  the  over-grown  points 
4i5  broke  off,  wafh  his  Mouth 
with  Vinegar  and  Salt. 

Vv  Q  M  B  of  a  Mare +  is  fiibjc^t  iq 
many  Difeafe,,  vi^,  Afccnt §  befeent, 
Faling-out,  Convulsion t  Barrennefs, 
Abortion ,  &c.  Now  fhc  may  be  Bar¬ 
ren  thro31  the  intern  peratenefs  of  the 
Matrix  or  Wmh ,  g$  for  that  it  h  too 
hot  and  fiery,  or  too  cold  and  moift, 
or  the  too  dry,  other  wife  too  (here* 
or  too  narrow;  fomecimes  by  having 
the  Neck  of  it  turneTaway,  or  by 
lueeoi  of  Tome  obltriftiion  or  Hop- 
page  in  the  Matrix,  and  that  the 
Via  re  ii  teb  Fat  or  too  Lean,  or 
<onietitnes  for  want  of  bdrg  well 
rlorfcd.  To  cure  it,  ‘4  Take  aa 
*A  handful  of  .Lfrejb  well  fhniped  io 

a  Mortar,  with  half  a  Glaf&tul  ok' 

Wkite*mne9  to  which  pur.  twelve 

CambmUet  or  £fa*i(b  Flies  $  then 
f|  Ctcca  “  itrfiB 
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H  ftrafn  anti  rtrx  the  Liquor  with  a 
H  (efficient  quantity  of  (Muter,  In  or¬ 
der  to  he  injcHed  into  the  Mare’s 
Mature,  two  Days  fiicccffively*  with 
3  Horn  nr  Glifter-pipe  made  for  that 
ptirpofe  .*  At  the  end  of  three  days 
next  following,  offer  her  fhe  Horfc 
that  fhoidd  cover  her  ;  andi  imme¬ 
diately  after  (he  is  cover’d,  w  lh  her 
Nature  twice  with  cold  (Mater  .  Or 
elfe  **  Take  Nitre,  Sparrow's- dung, 
M  and  Turpentine*  of  :rach  an  equal 
quantity  work’d  together,  and  snade 
up  into  a  Suppofitory,  which  being 
put  into  the  Mare**  Nature,^  wift 
caufe  her  to  be  defirous  of  the  Horfe, 
and  alfo  to  conceive, 

WOOD-BIND,  a  Shrwb  that 
bears  fine  fweet'fmeHing  Flo  wen, 
commonly  call’d  Mmcyfwktes  ;  e- 
fpeeially  thofe  of  the  double  red  fort, 
which  are  often  brought  to  cover 
Walls  or  Arbours,  or  to  adorn  Seve¬ 
ral  Parti  of  an  Orchard.  They  may 
be  clipped  into  any  form,  sod  are 
eafily  railed  of  Layers. 

WOOD-CORN,  a  certain  quan¬ 
tity  of  Oats  or  other  Grain,  ancient¬ 
ly  given  by  cuftomaiy  Tenants  to 
their  Lord,  for  liberty  to  pick  up 
dead  or  broken  Wood, 

WOOD-LANDS,  Place*  where 
Ciicrcaretniny  Woods  ;  the  Word 
is  a  Ifo  more  generally  takes  tu  ii- 
gnifie  Infclofed  Countries* 

WOOD-LARK,  a  fine  Bird  nos 
much  inferiour  to  the  Nightingale  ss 
Song  |  but  of  this  kind,  as  ol  ail  the 
reft,  there  are  fame  far  more  excel¬ 
lent  then  others  in  length  and  Tweet- 
nefs  of  Singing.  Tho’  it  be  a  very 
tender  Bird,  yet  it  breeds  the  focneli 
eft  any  we  have  in  England:  It  is 
j]fo  a  hot  and  mttticlome  Creature  j 
fo  that  ft  your  Woodlarks  be  not  ta¬ 
ken  in  Jmrnry,  or  the  beginning 
01  February,  they  grow  extraordi¬ 
nary  rank,  and  prnc  away  in  a  ftort 
time  by  rcafbn  of  tne  rank  nets  of 
thdrStdses,  which  are  found  very 
much  (well’d  id  them  when  dead ; 
They  eakt  great  dchghj  in  gravelly 
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Ground*  and  Hilli  that  lye  to  the  rf? 
fing  of  the  Sun,  and  in  Qak-ftubi, 
The  Females  couple  with  the  Males 
the  beginning  of  February  at  which 
time  thev  part  with  all  their  Jaft 
Year’s  Brood,  aud  immediately  go 
to  Nell :  They  build  moft  common¬ 
ly  in  Layer-grounds,  where  the  Grafs 
is  pretry  rank  and  grown  rafter, 
fmg  Btnnet  grafs,  or  fome  of  the 
dead  Grafs  of  the  Field  ;  and  always 
r  ake  It  under  3  large  Tuft,  to  fbcltcr 
themfelves  from  the  Wind  and  Wea¬ 
ther,  which  at  that  time  of  the  Year 
is  often  very  Gold  .•  As  for  their 
Young,  they  feed  them  with  a  fmali 
kind  of  Worm,  but  they  cannot  be 
brought  up  to  any  perfe&ion  from 
the  Neft,  as  ever  yet  could  b<  found.* 
The  young  Kranchcrt  are  fir  ft  takes 
in  three  Months  of  the  Year, in  June, 
July  aod  Augufl.  The  next  ieafon 
of  taking,  is  their  general  Flight- 
time,  which  is  the  hitter  end  of  Se- 
\ptetnber\  tor  then  they  rove  from  one 
Country  ro  another.*  And  iaftiy, 
from  the  beginning  of  January  till 
the  latter  $od  of  February,  at  which 
time  they  are  all  Coupled,  and  re§ 
turned  to  their  Layers  or  Breeding- 
places,  Thofe  that  are  taken  in  June, 
July,  aud  beginning  of  Augufl,  are 
for  the  moft  pan  catch’d  with  a  H*b~ 
by,  after  this  manner  .•  Get  om  In 
a  dewy  Morning,  and  go  on  the  fide 
of  feme  Hills  which  lie  to  the  Riling 
of  die  Sun,  where  they  moil  uiuafly 
frequent ;  then  furround  them  two 
or  three  dines  with  the  Hawk  upon 
your  Fift,andmake  him  hover  when 
you  come  indifferent  near;  where¬ 
upon  they’ll  lie  all  you  dap  a  little 
Net  over  them,  chat  you  carry  upon 
the  end  of  3  Stick.*  Or  elk  if  three 
or  four  of  jou  let  one  together,  take 
a  Net  made  in  the  term  of  thofe 
tiled  for  Partridges,  whets  you  go 
with  a  Setting-Dog,  only  the  M-fhes 
mud  be  (mailer  .*  And  then  your 
Hawk  to  the  Lark  is  like  a  Setting- 
Dog  to  Partridges ;  fo  that  with  lueh 
a  Net  you  may  take  the  whole  Dock 

at 
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at  tht  Draught ;  for  thef€  Lirks  keep 
Company  with  their  Young  ones  till 
Flight-time,  and  then  they  part. 
Now  thefe  taken  in  funty  July^  or 
Jlugufi.  Sijag  prefently9  yet  laft  bo* 
a  little  time  in  Song  i  tor  they  im- 
snedirsteiy  fall  to  Moulting,  which 
if  they  withftand)  they  commonly 
prove  very  fwcet  Song-Birds,  but  not 
folavilh  as  thofe  tfkcn  in  the  Spring* 
they  arc  alfo  commonly  very  famili¬ 
ar*  Such  as  are  taken  at  flight,  are 
brave,  ftrong,  fprightly,  Straight 
Birds,  bat  do  not  ufually  Sing  till 
after  Ckriflmxs  :  As  t  •  thofe  taken 
in  January  and  February,  they  Sing 
within  two  or  three  Days,  ora  Week 
at  fartheft,  if  good-Condicioned  5  and 
chefe  lafl  cominonly  prove  bell*  as 
being  taken  in  full  Stomach,  But 
Ktore  particularly,  for  the  ordering 
of  the  Wood-Larki  you  muft  have  a 
Cage  with  two  Pans,  one  tor  mixed 
Meat,  and  another  for  Oat*mta\  and 
£ismp*feed :  Having  boil’d  an  Egg  hard 
take  the  Cram  of  on  Half-penny  white 
Loaf,  and  as  much  Hemp-feed  as  the 
Bread ;  coop  the  Egg  very  faafl,  a  a*' 
crumble  the  Bread  and  it  together  5 
then  bruiic  your  Hemp-feed  iskswifc 
very  (null  with  a  Rollmg*pi%  01 
pound  it  in  a  Mortar  j  mingle  ah 
together,  and  keep  it  for  life.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  Cage  you  Should  have 
fins  red  Graveltd.nd fife  it  every  Week 
at  farthest,  other  wife  your  Bird  will 
be  fubje$  to  clog  bit  Feet  with  his 
Dung,  and  will  not  have  half  that 
delight  ia  Dmfdf,  for  h«  takes  much 
pleature  to  bask  in  Saad,  which  if 
he  have  cot  pretty  often,  he  grows 
Loafy,  and  then  fcldom  or  never! 
comes  to  good.  The  Pcarch  alia  in! 
the  Cage  mult  be  lin'd  with  green! 
Bays ;  or  die  make  a  Parch  or  Mat,' 
which  they  delight  much  in  ;  but  ii 
you  And  him  very  wild  when  licit  ta¬ 
ken,  keep  him  three  or  lour  Days 
without  Company,  till  he  begins  to 
eat  his  Meat ;  and  because  fometisnes 
they  do  not  find  the  Pan  till  they  are 
near  famiihed,  ftrew  H imp-jse&  and 
Oat  meal  upon  she  Sind.  \ 
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Next  todiBingiiidi  a  Cock  from 
an  Hen,  tho®  there  are  divert  Me¬ 
thods  propos’d,  yet  the  trueft  way 
is,  ift,  By  the  iirgeneis  and  length 
of  his  Cad  *  idly.  The  tall  walking 
of  the  Bird  about  the  Cage  ,  and 
|dly,at  Evening  the  doubling;  of  his 
Motes,  which  ia  calied  Cuiiing  as  if 
he  were  going  to  Roofl  ;  but  i  i  you 
hear  him  Sing  ftrong,  you  cannot  He 
deceived,  for  Hens  v/ill  Slug  but 
little*——  Then  as  to  the  Diieafes 
incident  to  the  Wosd-Ltrk  ;  he  Is  a 
tender  B>rd  if  not  righfJy  order’d  ,• 
bat  if  well  managed,  he  ha$  been 
kept  fix  or  feven  Yeats,  with  much 
pieafore9  proving  better  and  oetCer 
every  Year,  and  at  lab  has  $mg 
great  variety  of  No;,es,  even  to  the 
admiration  of  all  Hear-  rs.  But  the 
particular  Diftemper®  thefe  .Birds  are 
fubjeCt  to,  arc-  the  Grumpy  G iddinefs 
in  the  and  to  be  very  Loujy : 

And  whereas  many  People  admire 
now  they  can  be  cold  in  an  tionfc, 
hnce  others  that  go  abroad  fatfer 
much  more,  and  arc  ucr«r  liable  m 
the  Cramp}  >he  reaCn  ii,uuc  inroad 
they  have  variety  of  Motion,  as  Fly¬ 
ing  and  Running,  watch  10  4  Cage 
they  have  nos  ,*  bat  being  confin’d 
to  a  narrow  compafi,  nave  very  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  Motion  *t  ail  .*  And  fanner, 
if  the  Cage  be  not  often  lifted  with 
Gravel,  the  Dung  dogs  their  Feet, 
bemims  them,  and  cauies  the  Cramp9 
as  does  alfo  the  hanging  or  them  4™ 
oroad  when  it  Rams,  wnereby  the 
Sand  dog*  and  wets  them,  they  fit. 
ciog  all  Night  cbereon;  li  youhaug 
them  out,  and  the  sun  do  not  ihiac 
to  dry  it,  they  ought  to  hav«  fteih 
Sand  given  diem,  and  the  Pear ca 
(hoald  fee  Irned,  that  they  may  take 
delight  to  tic  upon  it, by  which  mans 
they'll  become  every  way  much  bet¬ 
ter*  Then  tor  a  Jiddmsfs  in  the 
Held,  ocealionei  by  their  eating 
much  tigmp~feed9  When  ’ti*  tint  p*r* 
cciv'd,  give  theta  fame  of  the  Gmtles 
that  yoat  tilh  wicha/9  if  they  can  be 
got  3*  if  not,  fome  ring-lice  or  Em* 
C  e  c  c  |  mus 
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'w’th  their  Eggs*  ard  pur  in 
their  Water  three  or  four  ffi  e;  cd 
Liquorijl?  ;  which  will  immediately 
help  them.  JL?.'^y,  for  Loufinp ftt  thaf 
cati^  the  pot^neft  of  *fce  Bird,  it 
*»*.v  be  eefily  cc.f^r’d. 

Now  theie.  Bird*  lelrfont  Jive  in  a 
Cs%*  above  five  Year,--,  by  reBo  of 
their  being  tender,  and  fubj  &  co  ma- 
ny  Cafualties;  and  wc  ate  ignorant 
ot  what  they  cat  abroad,  to  pjeferve 
therr  Lives  with, 

WQOD-Mf.N,  certain  ForeffiQf 
fleers,  that  have  charge  especially  co 
look  f.o  the  King’s  Woods. 

.  \ WOOD-MOTE,  the  old  Name 
of  that  For  ft-Coim,  which  is  now 
call’d  The  Cturt  of  Attachment . 

WOODY!  J2A.COURT,  a  Court 
held  twic”  a  Year  m  the  Forth  of 
Clun  in  Sb>cpjhirty  for  determining, 
all  mstters  o\  a  wdywd  tbs  feeding  ot 
Cartel  there  ;  which  perhaps  wai  an* 
ciencly  the  lams  with  Wood  -  mute 
Court, 

WQOD-SORREL,  an  Herb  much 
of  the  lame  quality,  u  the  common 
$ orrel%  and  of  great  Virtue  m  ail 
peftilestial  Dilcafec. 

WOOD-WARD,  is  as  Officer  of 
ibe  Furdt.  wno.c  Fu^dion  may  be 
ainderliood  by  bis  Oath,  the  ior*&  ot 
which  ryo  thus. 

i  t  Jhall  truly  execute  tke  Office  cf 
Wooa-w.-.rd  of  D.  Woodsy  wtiktn  tke 
For  eft  of  D.  S.  5®  long  as  you  jhaii  be 
Wood  warn  there*  you  fh  II  not-  con 
st&l  any  offence  ei  her  in  fhri  or  Lent- 
fon9  that  jhall  he  committed  or  done 
within y«ar  Charge  •  butym  Jhall  truly 
prefect  toe  /amei  wnhouL  Any  favour , 
affeBuotty  reward  •  <*nd  if  you  fee  or 
know  any  Makj  attar * tor  find  ary  Deer 
hilled,  or  hurt, you.  [ball  for  hunt#  L  the 
ror  to  under Jt  rd  tkemf  and 
you  Jhall  prefcm  tke  jam*  at  jhe  next 
Cou  i  of  the  Porefiy  be  tt  SwaitrMocc 
or  Court  of  Attachment.  So  help  you 
God.  Wma-vaurdi  may  not  walk  with 
Bow  zaikSbaftSy  bat  with  the  Forcii- 
Bil  is. 

WOOL  L,  grows  agoa  Sheep  % 
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‘  and  is  eminently  safeful  various  wayf» 
which  cannot  here  admit  of  a  pm*a 
celar  Account  5  we  (hail  therefore 
o>  ly  fubjoin  fomc  few  Medicines  fpr 
be  producing  of  it  when  loft  after 
V^bbinefs  in  a  Sheep*  and  £•>  make  it 
fill  the  afore  id  Place:  t.  Some 
Sb  pb  ris  afe  to  jgreafe  the  Sheep  with 
Tar  mixed  w.th  Butter y  Oil ,  Goofe* 
greafe,  or  jrejb  Greaj e9  one  or  other 
of  them  1  for  Tar  alone  is  Ihsrp^  a 
fret  ter  and  whealer.  2.  Others  to 
make  th tWooll  foon  come  2gair',aiin» 
l?e  S oot  taken  from  the  bottom  of  a 
Caui  lron  with  Tar  and  Oil%  for  chat 
purpofe.  3,  The  Powder  of  burnt 
D^ffodiS  rQoti  or  the  Powder  of  W,u 
ter* Lilly  rooty  or  the  root  of  Wmr - 
Clm)  (which  bears  a  broad  Leaf  01a 
th*  Water)  or  Garditi-Cveffes  beaE 
with  Muftardt  and  laid  ou  5  or  the 
Herb  Crowfoot  flans ped  wt.;h  Oif 
and  appli-d,  caufe  both  Wool l  aad 
Lair  to  came  again  io  any  peeled 
Part  • — — —  Wool!  is  weighed  by  the 
Clove t  which  is  7  Pound.  5  or  by  the 
Stone,  which  is  14  Pounds;  or  by 
che  Tod,  i,  *.  28  Pounds ;  or  by 
the  W ey,  1 82  Pounds ;  or  the  Sacic 
364  Pounds;  or  thcLafi^  568  Pounds, 
WOOLL.DRlVfc.ftS,  they  that 
buy  Wool!  of  the  Sheep’ Matters  m  the 
Country*  and  carry  it  uo  Horfe-back 
co  the  Cloftthicrs*  ©r  to  the  Market- 
Towns,  iq  order  to  fell  it  again. 

WOOL L-S TABLE  9  a  City  or 
Town  where  Wooi  us’d  to  be  Sold. 

,  WOOLL  -  WINDERS  ,  Per  (o  as 
employ’d  m  winding  up  fleeces  of 
Wood  into  *  kind  of  Bundle,  to  be 
packed  and  toid  by  Weight,  who  are 
iworn  to  do  it  truly  between  the 
■ owner  sod  the  Mcrcnant. 

WOTCE%TEt{SMIf{Et  an  inland 
County,  oomided  on  the  North  by 
Staffer ajhire,  on  the  &outh  by  Ghee - 
Utrfkirs ,  Weftwftrd  by  the  Connucs 
Oi  Warwick  and  Oxford ,  and  E  aft  ward 
by  Lerefordjbire  and  Skropjbire .  It 
reaches  in  Length  from  North  to 
South  near  35  Miles,  and  ia  Breadth 
from  Halt  io  Welt  about  25  :  In  that 
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cohrpafs  of  Ground  it  contain*  540000 
Acrei,  20&33  Hoafes  1  the  whole 
being  divided  into  yHundredNjWhere.. 
in  arc  152  Parities,  and  12  Market- 
Town*,  4  of  which  have  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  fending  Members  to  Podia- 
Pent.-'  *  ■■■  This  is  a  very  plsafant 
plentiful,  and  fertile  County,  (  efpt 
cialiy  the  Vale  of  Evefbam)  abound¬ 
ing  io  Gr&js?  Corn,  Fruit,  Fifhs  and 
Cattei,  and  h  mag  belidcs  many  ex¬ 
cellent  Suit- Pits,  Itcoafifts  moil  of 
Hills  and  Valleys,  the  firff  yielding 
pienty  of  Wood,  and  ftorc  ot  Ptftu- 
rage  •  the  other  feeding  abundance 
of  Cane!,  and  bearing  good  Crops  ot 
Corn:  Betides  the  Severn,  its  prin¬ 
cipal  .River*  are  the  Avon,  the  Sal 
warp,  Stowr,  and  divers  others, which 
Water  (Rdi  County,  and  fupply  it 
with  abundance  of  Fijb. 

WORM  intbeTtil*  a  Diffemper 
in  Cartel  that  breeds  la  the  end  of 
their  Tads,  like  an  citing  Canker, 
which  will  esufe  the  Beaft  to  grow 
Lean  and  ©fill  liking  .•  The  figns  ar* 
iometimes  the  Hair  goes  off  where 
the  Worm  lies,  and  moff  commonly 
fome  of  the  joints  are  eat  afundcr. 
The  Method  ul  Cure,  is  to  flic  the 
Skin  ot  the  underside  above  the  de¬ 
cayed  Join  t,  juft  again!!  the  Vein,  to 
prick  the  Vein,  and  to  let  \i  bleed 
very  well ;  then  taking  G-irlick,But 
ter,  and  Stilt,  bind  it  on  the  Parc. 
— >  -  foCurc  Worms  in  the  Body  o;: 
either  Ox,  Cow,  .or  Calf ,  there  is  no¬ 
thing  bejccr  than  poubded  S win  anti 
Btick-fo&p,m  ixt  with  a  Quasi  of  I  met* 
Won,  aad  given  them  in  a  Morning 
faffing ;  but  ihey  mutt  he  kept  wita- 
out  Meat  for  three  Hours  after.  i 

WORM  in  the  Claw,  a  Diffemper  j 
in  Sheep,  that  naturally  have  a  llisw  j 
of  them  ;  when  little  tncre  is  00  dan-  j 
gersbut  when  they  grow  great,  there  J 
is,  Tis  known  by  its  baity  Head,  as ' 
the  Worm  it  fell  is.  For  she  Care,  | 
ilit  the  Foot,  take  it  gentiy  oat  with-  \ 
out  breaking,  acd  anoint  the  place  j 
with  Tar  ana.  fellow.  But  when  Sheep  j 
are  troubled  With  Worms  io  die  Belly  ] 
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which  is  known  by  their  beating  and 
5 00k UK  on  their  Bellies,  ft  imp  Come 
Cori(tndjtr*Le£vgstm\x  she  Jaice  with 
Cfomy^nd  give  it  them  to  drinkpehen 
chafe  them  a  little,  sad  let  them  faff: 
two  or  three  Hours,  But  fome  Sheep 
have  a  Turning- Sicknef*,  cause  \  by  a 
certain  fnujl  Worm ,  (as  feme  $hep* 
herds  fay)  that  lies  under  the  Horn, 
and  makes  them  zi  it  were  rounds 
if  the  Worm  be  under  the  right  Horn, 
then  she  Ste  p  will  turn  on  the  left 
Side  ;  but  if  in  the  left  Horn,  fhe’il 
turn  on  the  right  Side,  always  contra® 
ry  :  When  ther-  fore  any  Sheep t urns 
r  bows  her  Head  ou  the  left  hde,hrft 
cut  all  round  about  the  Horn,  if  ike 
it  off,  Tar  the  Place,  and  fee  will  re¬ 
cover. 

WORM-COLICK,  See  Colicky 

WORMS :  To  ^ure  Dogs  that  art 
troubled  -ith  them,  Cake  a  Pint  of 
New  Miik3  milt  it  with  a  good  quan¬ 
tity  of  BrimjUne ,  and  give  it  them 
uke-warm.  Hanks  are  alio  afflitfed 
with  Worms  of  an  Inch  long,-  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  grofs  and  Osmy  Hu* 
moars  in  the  Bowels,  occafionM  thro8 
want  of  natural  Heat  aod  111  Oigeft- 
ion  i  They  may  be  perceived  by  the 
Hawk's  Calling  tier  Gorge,  ff inking 
Breath,  trembling  and  writhing  her 
Train,  croaking  in  the  Night,  offer¬ 
ing  with  her  Beak  at  her  Breaft  and 
by  RcrMutcs being  final!  and  uacleans 
You  may  cure  her  with  a  Scouring  of 
walked  Aloes ,  Hepatick ,  MaflarTjiei 
and  Agarick ,  of  each  an  equal  quann* 
y  ;  or  me  Fowler  §f  Harts* hern  dri¬ 
ed  ••  Or  cjfe  with  a  Scouring  made 
ot  white  Diuander ,  Aloes  Hepatuk 3 
walked  four  or  live  timer,  Cubehs^ud 
a  little  Sajfron  wrapt  m  lomeFlelk,fo 
as  to  oblige  tier  to  take  u  the  better. 

Worm  a  re  alio  very  prejudicial  to 
Land,  by  eating  the  Roots  bota  of 
Corn  and  Grafs3  efpeciaijy  when  the 
Corn  hr  It  begt&s  Co  bhoou  I  be  belt 
Remedy  is  any  tninto  ot  Soli  $  tad 
therefore  Til  probable  coat  Seawater 
would  be  a  very  great  improvement 
of  Lands  near  uie  .$ea  tu*c  are  an- 
i  Cscc4  Boy  *4 
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noyM  with  them.  Some  recommend 
£kalk  and  Lime ,  *s  verv  ettV&iial  to 
aieftroy  th’ffi.  The  Winter  -hallo  w- 
inf  of  Land  in  a  wet  time,  when 
£hr  Worms  come  upon  the  top  of  the 
Ground!  is  a?fo  Rood  to  kill  them*  e- 
(prciiii  -f  if  you  drive  fame  Nails  with 
that  pBead  s  into  the  bottom  and  tides 
of  your  PicHgh,  which  wifi  cut  them 
to  pieces,  Jfthefe  Infers  be  hurtful 
in  your  Garden,  Water  the  Bees 
or  Walks  with  the  Brine  that  you 
felted  your  Meat  in#  or  with  a  ftrong 
X-ye  made  of  Afeei.  Other  wife  you 
may  lay  Ajkct  or  Lime  ab  et  any 
Plant  you  would  haye  preferv’d  from 
Snails  or  Worms#  and  they  will  mt 
come-  Rear  it ;  becanfc  the  hot  biting- 
sQ®*iity  thereof  piefces  ifrcir  tender 
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coofifti  is  keeping  them  Clean  •  and 
others  ere  fo  painful,  that  anlefs  due 
Care  be  taken  of  them,  they  prove 
fatal.  Weunds  in  the  Clefh  are  more 
ealily  heal’d)  than  thofe  in  the  Si- 
news,  Tendons  or  Bones ;  but  thofe 
upon  a  Joint  are  feldern  or  never 
cur'd.  In  hot  Weather  Wtunds  are 
,pt  togangretn  and  mortify,  thro’ 
the  Corruption  hied  by  Flics  and 
other  InfctHg  acd  m  cold  Weather 
they  ate  long  a  doling.  If  a  Horfe 
be  fho$;  thro'  the  Body  with  a  Mbs-’ 
ket-huilet,  she  charge  or  the  Cure 
iteK  rcmely  great,  and  ihe  Event 
always  uncertain. 

However,  we  fhail  here  produce 
itxmeJnft ructions  aud  Medicines  pro* 
per  for  the  curing  of  Guu-fhotfLe«^j. 


Bodieii  ooiyai  the  Rain  or  MofSore  Crft  Starch  to  know  whether  the 
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ywe«k*B*  the  Ajhes  or  Lime,  h  matt 
Be  renew'd, 

WORMS  in  Hwfts%  are  the  pro¬ 
ds?#  of  raw  undigeiicd  Humours:  A» 
ko  the  Remedies  See  thofe  preferib’d 
for  ffoiu,  8tc.  IVorm-Coiic^r,  mder 
she  Articles  Batts  and  Coliefa  a§  alfo 
To'&dP  to>  Wmrms 

VV  i  ^RmWOQD,  is  multi  pi  led  by 
Seen  chset  is  of  a  pretty  odd  figure, 
ss  feemg  a  hide  best  inwards  m  m 
fmalklt  part ,  and  on  the  *-tucr  end, 
which  ii  bigger,  rounder  sod  Some 
what  opes  $  upon  which  lab  enn 
there  is  a  little  black  Spot  ;  irs  Co. 
loer  is  yeiiovyifh  at  she  bigger  end 
andm  limpet  ead  inclines  to  black. 
'The  Seed  .»»  feidorn  becantir  ’tit 
diftiuaii  to  fan  if,  being  very  fatal]  *, 
$ad  therefore  when  there  is  occaiioc 
of  propagating  Wormwood,  it’s  Cut¬ 
tings  that  are  s  luck  rooted  arc  ra 
thci  made  uie  ot.  It  is  piamed  on 
Borders  or  Edgings  ins  line  at  2  or 
5  inches,  dittancc,  and  5  or  6  dect 
In  Ihe  Ground  ;  ’ns  gooc  so  flip  them 
’vex  y  Spring,  to  renew  them  every 
isyo  gears',  and  to  take  sway  their 
©ideti  ana  decayed  Stocks.  lac  ted 
Is  gather’d  a boas  Auguji. 

WOuNHSifi  tivrjsS}  sre  feme** 
times  fo  iilghr,  u*«i  me  Cure  oMy 


Bullet  be  in  the  Wound  5  it  fo,  take 
it  out  with  an  Inftiumcac  made  for 
chat  purpoje.  But  in  cafe  it  cannot 
begot  out,  patience  mutt  be  had  for 
ionic  time  ;  fines  Nature  k  fell  will 
fie6t  it  of  its  own  accord,  Le^d  be¬ 
ing  of  fuch  a  quality  that  it  will  not 
tanker  :  Then  to  kill  the  Fire,  drop 
font®  Lamijh  with  1  Feather  to  the 
bottom  of  she  Wound,  tnd  Hop  the 
mouth  of  It  with  Soft  Flax  dipt  there¬ 
in  <**  I  bat  dusef  apply  the  folio  wing 
v. harge  to  the  iwek'd  Fart. 

1  ake  a  quartern  of  Bole  Armen  Uekt 
half  a  pound  of  Linjtid»OU  beat  to 
powder,  as  much  of  Bs&n^fimerss 
with  three  or  four  Eggs,  Iheiis  and 
ali  $  a  quartern  of  Turpentine,  and  a 
quart  ot  Vinegars  Mingle  thefe  well 
together  upon  the  Fire  *  and  being 
iomewhat.  warm,  charge  all  the  lore 
Place  With  pm  thereof ;  then  clap  a 
vJoth  up  n  it  to  keep  the  Wound 
warm,  aa*i  continue  this  courfc  every 
day  ior  tour  or  five  Days  together; 
at  she  fifth  leave  anointing*  taint 
the  Wound  co  the  bottom  with  a 
i  amt  dipt  In  Mogs-greafc  and  2ur~ 
pentine  melted  together,  renewing  it 
one®  or  tw  ice  every  Day  till  the  Fire 
is  killed  ;  which  may  be  perceiv’d  by 
the  Mattering  pf  the  Wound,  and 

,  falling 
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filling  of  the  Swcliieg;  for  ss  long 
as  the  Fire  ha*  he  upper  hand,  no 
thkk  Matter  will  tffue  out,  but  only 
a  thin  yellowifh  Water  5  neither  will 
the  Swelling  affwage  ;  Afterward* 
take  hdf  a  pound  of  Turpentine 
wafhed  in  nine  feveral  Waters,  put 
three  yolk*  of  Eggs  with  a  little  Saff 
fron  there  o,  and  rainc  with  this  Qint- 
ment  ;  renewing  it  every  d*y  once 
till  the  Wound  be  whole.  But  if  the 
ihot  be  got  quite  thro*,  then  c*ke  a 
few  Weavers  *Linnen-Thr«m*  mad* 
wry  knotty,  and  dipping  them  firft 
in  Varnijh,  draw  them  thro",  running 
them  up  2nd  down  in  theWound,  as: 
leaft  twice  or  thrice  a  day.  gad  charg¬ 
ing  it' on  either  fide  ypon  the  fweli’d 
Fart*  with  the  afojreiaid  Charge,  till 
you  perceive  the  Fire  ii  killed  5  that 
done, clap  a  comfortable  Plainer  tip- 
on  one  of  the  holes,  a  id  circfs  the 
other  with  a  Taint  in  the  Salve, 
mide  of  walked  Turpentine,  Eggs, 
and  Saffron 9  as  before®  But  there 
are  Pome  Farriers  who-ufe  to  kill  the 
Fire  with  Oil  of  Cream,  and  to 
heal  tap  the  Wound  with  Turpentine, 
Wax,  and  Bogs-greafe  melted  toge¬ 
ther  :  Or  tile  they  kill  it  with  TnjW  ■ 
water,  and  charge  the  fwclled  place 
with  Cream  ana  Barm  beaten,  heal¬ 
ing  up  the  Wound  by  dipping  a  Taint 
ia  the  yolk  or  an  Egg ,  homy,  and 
Saffron,  likewife  well  beat  together. 
Others  In  this  cafe  have  recourse  to 
the  following  Fills,  that  carry  in 
them  a  wonderful  and  almofi  incre¬ 
dible  Efficacy. 

Take  of  the  finefl  and  clczvtRAffa. 
fxtzda ,  Bay- berries  of  Provence ,  01 
Italy,  and  Cinnabar ,  ail  in  fine  Pow¬ 
der,  of  each  a  Pound  5  incorporate 
them  in  a  Brais-mortar,  with  a  fnffi 
dent  quantity  of  Aqua»vita9  and 
make  up  the  Mafs  into  Pills,  each 
weighing  14  Drams,  which  muft  be 
laid  in  a  convenient  place  to  dry  ; 
Give  the  wounded  Boris  two  cl  the 
Pills  once  in  two  nays,  or  once  every 
day,  till  he  oas  taken  eight  or  tea 
according  |o  the  Uze  of  the  Wound  , 
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and  let  him  ftand  Bridled  two  Hours 
before,  and  as  many  alter,  1  hefc 
Pills  pron  ote  the  Cure  of  a  Wound, 
by  purifying  the  Blood,  and  refitt¬ 
ing  Corruption,  and  may  be  kept 
twenty  years  without  any  d  if  parage* 
ment  to  their  Virtue.  2.  When  the 
Wound  (Veins  to  be  at  a  ftand,  and  yet 
appears  not  foul,  it  requires  Medi¬ 
cines  that  are  endued  with  a  quality 
to  make  the  Flefh  grow,  and  the  fol- 
.  lowing  Powder  1$  much  recommend¬ 
ed,  a*  being  of  extraordinary  ufe  in 
this  cafe  .*  Take  true  Dragons- blood, 
and  fine  Boh»Armonmkf  of  each  half 
an  Ounce  \  Msftick,  OUbmum ,  und 
Sat  cocota,  three  Drams  of  each  $ 
Aioes,  nurd  Birthwort,  and  Roots  of 
Fhmee "dilute,  of  each  a  Brans  -  and 
*  half  .*  Mingle  all,  and  make  a 
Powder,  the  eifc&  of  which  will  be 
more  powerful  if mixt  with  Syrup  of 
Kffes9  Turpentine,  c t  Juice  ®fW@rm~ 
*>o$d’,  it  makes  the  Fiefh  grow  be¬ 
yond  ail  expectation.  3.  ii  a  De¬ 
tergent  or  Clcanfer  be  rbquifice,  ufe 
the  following  Water  %  which  may  be 
eatily  prepared  thus,,  and  Is  called 
by  farriers  (chat  affeft  to  keep  Peo¬ 
ple  in  ignoranccjthe  Pbagedenid^Wa- 
ter  :  ‘£  Take  two  or  three  pounds 

u  ofunilacked  Lime  newly  made, pat 
u  it  into  a  large  Baffin  or  fine  Tin, 
u  and  pour  upon  it  by  degrees  five 
quarts  of  J(din-ts?ster ;  then  fet  the 
cs  Baffin  in  3  convenient:  place  for  two 
“  days,  ttirring  the  Wat er  often:  Affi 
H  tert hat,  buffer  Che  Lime  to  tail  to 
6&  the  bottom,  pour  off  the  Water 
“  by  Inclination,  Brain  it  through 
H  Brown-paper,  and  to  two  pints  of 
“  it,  add  half  a  pint  of  good  Spirit 
‘  of  Wine,  an  ounce  of  Spins  of  VT 
“  trial,  and  as  much  corrofiv©  Sub* 

“  innate  in  fine  Powder  mix  and 
**  pieferve  u  for  ufe  10  a  Giafs-Vial. 
If  you  perceive  a  great  deal  ot  Cor¬ 
ruption  in  the  Wound9  or  any  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  Gangrene,  add  to  .the 
whole  quantity  at  the  Water  an  Gance 
at  Arfsnick,  diminiftiog  the  Bole 

pro: 
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pfoportionably,  according  to  the1 
quantity  of  the  Water: 

Here  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
lay  down  certain  Maxims  or  Rules, 
«n  which  the  tree  method  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  the  Care  is  grounded,  1. 
A  iU)rk\W;und  is  to  be  Prob’d  very 
gently,  and  a>-  feldom  as  is  pofBble  ; 
by  reiton  that  his  FScjfh  h  extremely 
ftabj  a  e«.  corrupt,  asd  to  grow  foul 
HpcH.  the  le  ft  brnife  .*  This  may  be 
dene  with  P  obe»  of  J  uni  per  or  fome 
©f  er  Artmatick  Wood  well  dry’d  : 
Icciced  Silver-probes  are  beft  for  deep 
Wounds  |  andthofe  of  Lead  any  be 
B*'d  kftead  of  Strings  i nSetotss,  be 
caufe  LfAd  never  heats  the  Part.  2. 

the  proud  Fjcfh  to  which  the 
fpotwds  0!  H cries  are  very  liable,  be 
kept  down  wi  h  Bacdagcs;  or  ifihat 
h  impraiftieabk,  ietit  be  con  fumed 
with  Vi  wders?  or  which  is  bell  of  all, 
Iti  n  fee  cut  offer  buret  throughly* 
lakirg  care  not  to  cut  a  Skew  or 
Tendon  2nd  being  esu  ibu*  in 
vjyuxds  star  a  Bone,  3.  In  all  great 
*  Voun&Sy  let  the  Humours  be  cool’d 
ssd  diverted  from  the  grieved  Part, 
by  Bleeding  ;  which  feafonably  ad* 
yniniftcr’d,  exceeds  all  other  Rented 
3  it  ought  t©  bs  repeated  two 
©r  three  times  in  the  beginning,  but 
Bi-'£  eftener.  If  the  Horie  is  fat,  you 
are  so  abridge  the  quantity  of  his 
Provender  •  efpccially  it  the  Wound 
he  large ;  for  then  &  little  moilienfd 
Bran9  without  either  Oats  or  Bay  is 
luihucnt.  4,  Never  wafh  a  Wound 
with  pure  Water*  for  that  promotes 
*he  moihure  of  the  P'klh,  which  re- 
uids  the  Cure ;  Upon  occafion  you 
bathe  it  with  warm  Wins  or 
or  the  Water  of  a  Smith  s 
&M£ct  iukc-Waim  ;  and  after  the 
Wound  is  cleans'd,  with  the  Second 
W ater t  in  otdsr  to  allay  the  itchio^ 
and  Heat*  ana  to  dry  the  Flcfh.  5. 
Youxziuft  not  fuller  your  Hone  to 
lick  the  bore,  or  to  jrtsb  it  tgainft 
any  hard  thitg :  The  former  poifons 
:  'th&  Vi  mnd,  and  the  latter  forpulmhc 
Fkfe,  winch  is  to  be  feparated  be* 
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fore  the  Woand  can  be  hcH’d,  6 
Ufe  all  poffible  rnefns  to  repel  o 
diflolvc  the  Humours,  efpecialiy  h 
Parts  full  of  Sinews  and  l  igaments 
or  near  Bones  \  becaufe  the  Mattel 
bred,  weakensthc  Part  leaves  a  de 
formity,  anl  il  near  the  Bone  is  ap 
to  corrupt  it.  The  spelling  Meii 
ernes  are  other  wife  call’d  ^fir  in  gents 
upon  account  of  their  binding  up  thi 
Humours  from  flowing  into  the  Part 
*Fis  true  Reftringentsare  not  prope, 
in  Crit ic 4 ‘tumour s9  proceeding fron 
an  effort  ot  Nature  to  sale  a  nobles 
Part,*  or  in  the  bitings  ol  venomou 
Creatures,  or  when  the  Matter  ii 
fixed,  thick  and  toa§h  \  but  even  11 
thole  t-afes  k  is  advfieabis  to  app!; 
Inch  Remedies  ,  as  attenuate  o. 
thin  and  diffolvethc  Humours,  be 
fore  we  proceed. to  Suppuration.  q 
In  Wounds  accompany' d  with  grea 
Cootufion,  tbt  bruis’d  Fkfh  is  t< 
put  rifle,  and  its  ffeparaeion  muff  bt 
halka’d  with  Inftrumenti,  which  ii 
thisCafe  are  prefcrEabletoCaufticki 
8.  Circular  or  round  Wounds  ough 
to  be  cut  into  a  long  Figure,  to  fa 
eilitate  the  Cure.  9.  Cover  th 
Wound  carefully  from  the  Air3  wit] 
Lambi-skin,  sud  where  tliat  capno 
be  conveniently  Uid  on,  with  Tow 
which  ittp-Jbe  cat  and  beat,  that  1 
may  hick'  Eh  gaiter,  so.  As  loon  a 
you  attempt  She  cure  ot  a  Wound 
iiiave  the  Hair  Very  dole  about  twi 
Fingers- breadth,  round  the  Place 
ari&  aiways  keep  it  neat3  clean  ant 
fupple,  that,  the  3>km  may  be  cahh 
ftrctcrPd  to  joyn  the  Lips  of  th 
Wound.  11.  if  the  Lips  i>e  cadou 
you  arc  to  conlamc  the  Callus  o 
hard  Subfiance,  with  the  Golds, 
Ointmem9  mingled  with  uowaih’ 
Butter  of  Antimony:  Or  if  that  prov 
inetre&ual) lance  sad  gaih  them  wit 
a  fleam  or  red-hot  Knife  i  whic 
will  haften  the  forming  of  a  Cica 
trice. 

WOUNDS  in  the  Mouth  :  Some 
times  the  Bite  bearing  coo  hard  upo 
a  Horfe’s  Mouth  hun*  u  $  For  th 
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Cure  J  .If  fheToo  iue  only  be  wound-  J 
ed,  (hiking  the  Trench  for  rfihje 
Canon-ibirtj  will  redraft  the  Grit? 
ance,  2.  If  the  nether  Jaw  be  ulcer  a 
fed*  and  a  point  or  prick  he  felt  bv 
one’s  Finger  upon  the  Sore,  Stis  a 
fign  the  Bane  is  broke,*  In  that  caff, 
you  tnuft  put  into  the  hole  Spirit  of 
Vitriol  or  Spirit  ot  S  >h  with  Cdtyon, 
(uos  by  drops  left  it  fall  upon  a  found 
Part)  holding  the  Hbrfe’a  Tongue 
with  one  Hand ,  sind  keeping  his 
Mouth  open  with  the  others  while 
it  continues  there  %  After  than,  ruh 
the  Sore  e^ery  Day  with  Honey  of  Kg* 
jh  till  she  £fcar  fall  off  and  theBonc- 
Scaie  •  and  then  waffa  it  with  Brandy 
<?r  put  %ug&r  into  it  till  it  heals.  5. 
If  by  putting  in  your  Finger*  you 
only  hod  go  Ulcer  with  fti  ..-king  core 
rupc  Master,  but  without  Points  or 
Scale®  ;  filling  it  three  or  four  times 
a  Day  with  Sugar  beat  fmall,  whl 
quickly  heal  k,  4.  Sometimes  the 
Bone  ?i  fplit  quite  dowtsward$siitider 
the  Flefh  of  the  Jaw,  and  is  corrupt* 
ed  by  a  Matter,  that  gathers  ineqf  a 
Swelling,  and  Corrodes  or  frets  the 
Skin  .  In  fueh  a  cafe, you  are  to  found 
the  depth  of  the  Hole  with  a  Probe, 
which  may  feme  times  reach  even  to 
the  Mouth.*  Then  make  an  Incifioh 
with  1.  red  hot  Knife,  reaching  down*- 
wards,  and  dividing  the'Skm  to  the 
very  Bone,  and  touch  the  Bone  fever 
ral  limes  with  &  red* not  Iron,  con¬ 
ducing  it  thither  by  the  Probe,  cili 
all  the  corrupt  Part  be  thro’iy  baynt. 
5®  To  haften  the  failing  oft  of  toe 
Scales  anfrint  chs  whole  burnt  Part 
with  good  Oil  iT 'Bays  every  iixth  hour 
for  two  Days  fuecellively.  d.Thcfiok 
in  the  Beard  being  a  moift  fpungy 
P*rt,  is  often  Hope  up  wi  h  proud 
Flesh*  which  tnuft  be  taken  ort  w^tti 
a  hot-iron  or  With  tiublimte, 

WOUNDS  preceded  by  Sivellings: 
If  a  Horft  is  bit  by  another  JBorfe  aa 
she  Nsck,  or  near  the  Withers, wash 
the  Pan  W‘.ta  Lime*'VJAttr9  01  Wa- 
u  ter  and  Soap  or  with  the  Second 
1*  Water  ;  if  there  be  only  a  fimplc 
Conufion^ufc  Brandy  5  si  the  Wound 
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be  dial!,  apply  Oil  of  Walnuts  Cold 
nixr,  wn;h  r tdWme.  If  ch ardor fe  have 
large  and  flslhy  Withers,,  the  redan- 
dint  Moifture  "^ccafiqnfng  proud 
'Refli,  and  hindering  the  dry «.o^  of 
cue  Par%  retards  the  Curt.  For  Re- 
nediesto  c  ire  hurts  ia  the  Withers* 
Withers  5  and  for  all  Wounds  in 
general,  See  dermtts  Ointment »  * 

WRACK  or  SdlPWRACff,  iff 
when  a  Ship,  perifla  a  as  Sea*  aai  no 
vim  eferpes  dive;  In  that  Cafe, 
whateve r  Goods  are  cift  up  on  Land, 
telong  to  the  King,  or  to  the  Lord 
of  the  Mansur',  but  if  any  Per  fop 
come  co  Shore,  or  either  Dog  or  Cat 
(it  left  living,  theGoods  return  to  the 
^wner8  if  he  claim  them  within  a 
Year  and  a  Day. 

W R ENG  HES are  frequent® 
y  Inbj etk  to  Wrenches  or  Strains  in 
the  Shoulders  or  Hips, by  over-ftrain- 
ing  the  Ligaments  that  faften  tilt 
Bones.  As  to  the  proper  Remedies. 
See  Ointment  for  Strains  in  the  Shout* 
dersf  and  Homy-ch&rge  i(ed.  For  Wren* 
.  bes  in  the  Back*  See  Flanks. 

WRING?CHKES£»  a  large  ftqne 
like  a  Ckefe3  sad  lo  plac’d  between 
fome  others  that  it  fee  ms  to  be  voting* 
ed  or  prefs’d  by  them  ;  a  Cunoiity 
to  be  fee  a  at  St  NeeVs  io  Cornwall- 

WYDRAUGH  r,  a  Wacer-courfe 
or  Water-paffagc  j  a  Sink  or  common 
Shore 

WYKE,  a  Farm  or  little  Village,, 


Y, 

ARD,  a  well  known  kmg  Mca» 
fare  that  conlhti-ot  gFoot  which 
Kiagiaffa ry  1.  it  laid  tj  have  appoint* 
ed  oy  the  length  of  his  own  arm  ; 
Asio  a  Court  oelongiag  co  a  Houfe  ; 
alio  the  privy  Msmoer  of  $  Mao*  a 
dot(:9  fare* 

YA‘Ri>F ALLEN,  or  the  Filling 
down  of  the  lard9  in  a  tforfazo mes  tor 
wamtof  ftreogen  to  draw  11  up  with¬ 
in  th«  Shea&h,  fo  chat  he  leu  T  hang 

down 
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«3own  between  bis  Legs :  This  is  oe- 
Cafiotted  either  thro*  the  we-skn^i*  of 
that  Member,  or  by  means  of  fome 
resolution  in  the  Mufcles  and  Sinews 
ofitj  caufcd  by  a  violent  Hip  ftraio, 
or  ftroke  in  the  Back,  or  die  by  fome 
great  Wearmefs  and  Tiring. 

In  this  csfe,  Yis  good  to  wa#t  the 
Marfa's  Yard  with  5w-w  ater,  cr  W** 
ter  and  Silt :  If  that  will  not  do, prick 
aB  the  outmoft  Skin  of  his  Yard  with 
a  £hirp  Needle,  very  lightly,  and 
wafh  the  pricks  with  ftrong  Vinegar  ; 
which  will  not  only  make  him  draw 
up  his  Yard  again,  but  even  at  any 
time#  if  hi»  Fucdsmem  chance  to  fail 
’twin  put  it  up  again.*  Othcrwifc  you 
pay  put  Homy  and  Salt  made  liquid 
into  his  Yard,  or  a  quick  T/y,  or  a 
Grain  of  Frankwcenje,  or  s  Clove  of 
Cariic\c  Q an  peekd and  biuifcd ;  b  - 
thing  his  Back  with  Oil ,  Wins  and  • 
Mtrs  warmed,  and  mingled  tog c-I 
fher— -But  the  beft  C«re  is,  hr  ft; 
to  walk  ail  Ms  Yard  with  Wble-mnA 
warmed,  and  to  anoint  it  with  Oifa 
ofRofesmd  Honey  mixed  \  then  hav  I 
ing  put  it  sip  in  his  Sheath,  with 
s  littie  Ganvas-bolfter,  keep  it  hom 
felling  down,  and  drefs  your  Hovfe 
thus  once  in  twenty  four  Hours  till 
he  be  recovered  .*  Let  has  Back  be 
kept  as  warm  as  pofiible,  both  with 
Cloth  and  a  Charge  of  FlaiBeiymaae 
oiBolfArmeniac^  Bggsu  Wheat- flow 
ir*  Dr  agon  blood  ,  Turpentine  and 
Vmtg&r  5  or  eife  lay  wee  Hay,  or  a 
met  Sack  nest  his  Back,  and  over 
th«*  dry  Cloth,  which  will  do  ve¬ 
ry  well.—™  But  fome  recommend 


this  particular  Receipt,  **  Take  of 
the  Allies  of  ji[heri*vcood3  the  whiteft, 
“  finefi,  sad  btft  buret,  one  Pound 
“  feasted;  of  red  Clay  deed,  «aa 
**  mad©  into  finePewifei^kalf  aPoundj 
and  half  a©  Ounce  of  powder  d 
u  B§k*  Armmi&ck  ;  Boil  all  thefe  is 
M  much  Crab -verjuice  as  will  make 
it  hquid^ke  Pap,  and  therewith 
anoint  t$j^Xird9  Skstk  and  Stones 
Morniipflfid  Evening,  and  he  will 
loon  b&jlferccL 


YARD-FOUL  •  For  a  Horfit %  Yard 
that  is  foul’d  or  furCd  without,  fo 
that  he  piffes  in  his  Sheath,  “  Take 
li  frejh  Butter  With  VVbitrmne  Vi- 
*s  negir9 and  melt  all  together:  Then 
pull  out  his  Yard,  take  ofi  the  Filth, 
and  waft)  it  with  the  Liquor  *  inject¬ 
ing  alfo  fome  into  the  Yard. 

Y  ARD-LAND.  a  certain  quantity 
of  Land ;  which  at  Wimbktm  in 
Sumy,  Is  only  i$  Acres  ;  but  in  o- 
thcr  Counties  it  contains  20,  ia  fome 
24$  is  fo  oe  30,  and  in  others  40. 

YARD-MA  ITERING,  a  Diftem- 
per  in  a  Vlvrfe  that  mull  commonly 
comes  in  Lavering.time,  by  his  over* 
freends  in  fpending  upon  Marti  ; 
and  when  the  Horfe  and  Mare  arc 
both  too  her,  it  burns  them,  giving 
tuem  the  Running  of  the  R«w,  usYis 
rightly  termed  *  The  iigus  to  know 
it,  are  the  falling  down  of  a  yellow 
Matter  from  his  Yard,  and  a  SweR 
ing  at  the  end  thereof*  and  when  he 
Stales,  he  does  it  with  a  great  deil 
of  tain, and  cannot  well  draw  up  his 
Yard  again.  To  Cure  this  Malady, 
take  20  Ounce  o’  Rocks^AlIum *  with 
a  pint  of  V/kii£-Toine9  and  boil  them 
together  till  the  Atium  be  diffolved 
therein:  Then  inj:$  thcL-quor  blood- 
warm  with  &  Syringe,  putting  it  up 
into  his  Yard  fu  far  as  it  may  be,, 
four  or  five  times  a  day  5  this  is  fo 
perfeft  a  Cure,  that  thae  is  no  need 
of  any  other. 

YARDS  or  SAIL-YARDS  of  a 
Ship ,  are  chofe  long  pieces  of  Tim¬ 
ber,  made  fome  what  tapering  at  each 
end,  and  every  one  fitted  to  its  pro¬ 
pet  Malt  to  carry  the  Sails  that  are 
fatten'd  to  thole  Yards  at  the  Head  ; 
lo  as  to  be  hoifted  up  and  let  down 
together  with  them,  by  the  Ropsi 
call’d  Hiuiards . 

Y  A.RN,  hr  Spun  WoolS  is  or¬ 
der'd  after  the  following  manner  : 
When  it  has  been  fpun  upon  Spmdles, 
spools,  or  the  like,  1.  Red  it  upon 
Reels,  which  are  nardiy  two  Foot  in 
length,  and  have  but  two  contrary 
Croft-bars,  being  the  bsftandmort 
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eafie  and  lef*  liable  to  Ravelling :  la 
the  Weaving  of  fine  Cloth,thc  better 
So  keep  it  from  Ravelling  ;  yoa  muft 
as  ’tis  reeled,  with  a  Ty  e-band  ot 
big  TwIH  divide  the  Slipping  orS kean 
into  feveral  Leys,  allowing  go  every 
Ley  eighty  Thread?,  and  twenty  Leys 
So  every  Slipping ,  the  Yam  being  ve¬ 
ry  fine,  otherwise  Icfs  ©f  both  kinds; 
But  in  cafe  they  Spin  for  you  by  the 
Ley, as  at  a  Pound  of  Ley,  or  fo  $  then 
the  ancient  £uftom  has  been  to  allow 
to  the  Reel,  which  was  eight  Yards,* t 
above  160  Threads  to  every  Ley,and 
f  1  Leys,  and  fometimes  30  to  a  Slip¬ 
ping*  which  will  ordinarily  amount  to 
a  PoHisd,or  thereabouts  j  and  fo  here¬ 
by  may  be  proportioned  the  price  of 
any  Spinning  whatfnever  ;  for  if  the 
bed  foe  thus,  then  the  lecoad  is  much 
abated, and  fo  accordingly  theworfh 
a.  The  Yirn  beiag  Spun,  Reel’d,  and 
in  the  Clippings,  the  next  thing  is  to 
Scour  sc Fir  ft  then,  to  fetch  out  the 
Spots,  it  fhould  be  laid  in  iuke-warm 
Water  for  three  or  foar  days,  each 
day  (Lifting  it  ooce,  wringing  it  out, 
and  laying  it  in  another  Water  of 
the  fame  Nature  :  Then  carry  it  to 
a  Well  or  Brook,  and  there  rinfe  it 
till  you  fee  nothing  comes  trosn  it  bat 
pure  clean  Water  ;  for  while  there 
is  any  Filth  within  it,  chare  sever 
will’ be  aay  white  Cloth;  That  done, 
take  a  Bucking  tub  and  cover  the  bot. 
com  thereof  with  very  fine  AJben  ajb - 
er;  opening  a nd  spreading  the  Slip¬ 
ping*  lay  them  oa  thofe  Aftei,  and 
cover  thofe  i  tippings  with  Allies  a- 
gain }  next  lay  in  more  SUppmgs ,  co¬ 
vering  them  with  Aihes  as  b«tore  j 
and  thus  lay  one  upon  another,  tin 
all  die  Yarn  be  pu:  la  Afterwards 
cover  the  uppennoft  Yarn  with  a 
Bucking” Oorn,  audio  proportion  to 
die  bigness  of  the  Tab,  lay  therein  a 
peck  or  two  ut  Aihes  more;  chin  done, 
pour  into  all,  through  the  up  per  molt 
Gioth,  a  great  deai  of  warm  Water 
fiiUhc  Tub  can  receive  iso  mor^and 
et  it  stand  lo  ail  24«gat:  Next  Mom- 
nga  you  arc  10  fe$  a  he  Use  of  dean 
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Water  on  the  Fire,  and  when  ’cis 
warm,  pull  out  the  Spiggofc  of  the 
Bucking-tub,  to  let  the  Water  run 
out  of  it  into  another  clean  Veil'd  ; 
a*  the  Bucking-tub  waHes,  fill  it  up 
again  with  warm  Water  on  the  Fire; 
and  as  the  water  on  the  Fire  wafter, 
fo  likewife  fill  that  up  with  tkc  Lye 
that  comes  from  the  Bucking-tub  5 
ever  obfervsag  to  make- the  Lye  hot¬ 
ter  and  hotter  till  k  boils,  and  then 
you  muft,  a*  before,  ply  it  with  the 
h  filing  Lye  at  lea  ft  four  Hours  to¬ 
gether,  which  is  called  Yke  Driving 
of  a  Buck  of  Yarn.  All  this  being  done 
in  order  to  the  Whittling  of  it,  yon 
nsulf  t  ke  off  the  Bucking-Cloth  5 
then  putting  the  Turn- with  the  £/*» 
Ajhes  into  large  Tubs  or  Bowls,  with 
your  Hinds  as  hot  as  you  can  Buffer 
it  to  paft,  fisft  labour  the  YarntAjhes 
and  Lye  pretty  well  together ;  after¬ 
wards  carry  it  to  a  Well,  River,  or 
other  clean  fronting  Watered  there 
rmfe  it  as  clean  a*  can  bs  from  the 
Afies  •  then  hang,  it  upon  poles  abroad 
m  the  Air  all  Day9aad  at  Night  take 
the  Slippings  dowoa  and  lay  them  in 
Water  all  Night;  the  next  B&y  hang 
them  up  again,  ana  if  any  part  of 
thca  dry, cals  Water  upon  ob« 
icrvieg  ever  to  turn  that  fide  outmoft 
which  whitens  flowed,  and  thus  do 
at  leaft  (even  days  together :  That 
done,  put  all  the  Yarn  again  into  a 
Bucking^tub  without  Allies,  covering 
u  as  before  with  a  Backlog  doth  * 
lay  thereon  good  ftorcoffreffa  A* 
lh«*>  and  drive  that  back  as  before, 
.with  very ftrong  boiling  Lye,for  half 
a  day,or  more;  then  cake  it  out,pofte 
and  rmfe  it,  hanging  it  up  as  before 
m  the  day-time  to  dry*  and  laying 
it  m  Water  in  the  nights  another 
Week  ;  iaftly  waft  k  over  in  fair 
Water,  and  fo  dry  it. up, 

Your  Yarn  being  thusfeoared  and 
whiten'd,  wind  it  up  into  round  Balls 
or  a  rcafonabk  bigncls,  rather  with¬ 
out  Bottoms  chan  with  any  at  all,  be* 
£*ufr  you  may  be  deceived  in  the 
Weight ;  tor  your  Yards  and  lengths 
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of  Cloth  will  arile  according  to  thelhe  muff  flip  in  his  Fingers,  and  fatten  3 
Pounds,  and  hen  it  may  be  carry’d  lo’frrall  Cord  about  the  Hoofs  of  both  the 
the  Weavers  to  be  work’d  up.  j  Lan  bs  Feet  ;  rn  rder  to  pluck  it  uc  5 

YARRlNGIES5anInftrumenr  of  great' again,  if  it  chance  to  lye  overthwart  or 
ufea^ong  good  Hcufcwites,  by  means  cross,  then  with  .  fha*;.  Km  re  the  ^hep. 
of  which  Yarn*fuppings  or  Hanks  (after  herd  mult  eu  t  eLamb  n  three  or  four 
they  have  been  walk’d  and  whiten’d)  are  piece  ,  and  f  >  tak  r  out.  Now  to  fad- 
wound  op  in  o  Clews  or  round  Ral  s  ;  litatc*  the  Del  very  <  f  Lambs,  in  cafes  of 
Thereby  fome  arc  termed  a  pair  ojYar-  neceffity,  Nettles  bell’d  in  Malmfey  and 
ringles  or  YarringU  Blades  ■,  whic  are  Green  wile, o\xn  >  he  Neck  ot  the  Matrix, 
7  orbing  f  he  but  two  flicks  or  pieces  ot  io  will  Anis-feed  bo.  ’d  m  Ale  or  Wine ; 
Wood  let  crofs  wi  ha  hob  m  the  mid-  beiides  the  Juice  ot  Penny-royal  Ramped, 
die,  to  turn  round  about  a  Wooden  or  or  that  ot  wild  Parjnips,  Ramped  and 
Iron  pin  fix’d  in  the  Stock  ;  the  endsare  brained  with  many  more  Medicines, 
full  of  holes, to  put  the  Pins  in  narrower  To  Y  E  A  R  N,  to  bark,  as  Beagles  or 
or  wider,  according  to  the  com  pals  of  the  Hunting-dogs  do  at  t  er  Prey. 

Slipping  f  Yarn  upon  it;  fome  huve  theft .  Y ELLoWb  in  aHorfe, is  the  fameDifeafe 
Instruments  jointed  with  Hmgt  s, to  turn  that  Phyj&eians  call  Jaundice  in  a  Man, 
treble,they  beirg  the  eafier  for  Carriage}  and  there  a*e  two  kinds  ot  ir,  the  Yellow 
bu  lu,ch  as  are  more  for  Curiofity  man  and  (he  Black,  whereof  the  firft  if  moifi 
neceflny.  The  Stock  is  made  o;  various  and  the  other  d  y  :  The  Yellow  proceeds 
Shapes ;  fome  have  a  fqu'are  on  the  top,  from  the  over  Sowing  oi  the  Gaii,  o.ca- 
with  a  Whailin  the  middle,  and  edged  honed  by  Choie/  ;  -nd  the  o  her  from 
abcur  like  the  fidesof2  Box,  into  which  theov  rflewi  g  of  the  Spleen,  caus’d  by 
theOifWS  are  put,  as  they  are  wound,  Melamho  y  ;  which  are  both  danger ous 
and  this  is  fet  upon  three  or  four  wooden  Infirmities,  but  the  Black  is  mu -ft  deadly 
Feet.  O  hers  have  them  is  form  of  a ?  and  rnypral  Now  th„  Y  llow  is  difeover’d 
Pillar  fixed  in  a  fquate,yvith  a  three  cor-  in  thdtiorje’s Changing  h  s  natural  colour 
ner’d  cr  rou  d  Foot,  either  p'amsor  eHe|  if  white  in  the  Balls  of  h  s  Eyes  to  yel- 
wn  tight  with  Turned  or  Carved  Work,  low  $  his  Tongue,  the  it  fide  of  his  Lips, 
to  fhewthe  Ingenuity  of  he  Artificer, or?  and  the  cur  ward  psrtsot  his  Noftrils  are 
fplendtur  of  the  Owner  :  fo  that  tile  fe-  ailo  yellow-coLured  ;  whereas  the  Black 
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veral  Parts  are  as  follows  ;  1.  The  Yar-\ is  known  by  quite  contrary  Symptoms; 
rn gle  Blades.  2.  The  four  Plus  for  thej for  herein  you’ll  perceive  the  whites  of 

Tf  '  .  .  .  „  With  o  I)  5  n  Aft  frnA  k.r  T7  !/*■<»  T  1V/T  1  fr 
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Blades.  3.  The  Stocky  wfith  a  Pin  on  the  bis  Eyes,  Tongue,  Mouth,  and  Lips,  to 
top,  on  which  the  Blades  turn.  M  The -be  of  a  duskifh  Co.our,  and  not  lo  clear 
Box.  5.  The  Foot ,  on  whi  h  it  hands.  6  land  {anguine  as  before.  Altho’this  dift- 
The  Bobbin  or  Nogg,  being  a  piece  oi  jin&ion  of  tbeyellow  and  black  Jaundice 
round  Word  with  a  H  ride,  to  begin, may  feemftrange  to  fome  Perfons  ;  yec 
iuin^  ,-,v  matp  9  riiW  on.  7.  The  Sidzi  *ti»  mod  certa  n,  that  when  a  Horfe 


to  wind  or  make  a  CK  w  on.  7.  The  Bead 
to  draw  :he  Yarn  thro’,  that  it  may  n  t 
cut  the  Winders  Fingers ,  and- the  faid 
Bead  is  a  piece  of Box  or  other  hard  Wooc 
turned  round  with  a  hole  thro’,  in  which 
the  Yarn  runs,  when  it  comes  off  the 
Yarringles ,  for  the  aforekid  Use  in  ma~ 
king  the  Clew ;  and  hence  in  many  pi 


—  j  -  ■ — 

comes  to  pertfh  by  the  Yell,  ws,  he  dies 
oi  the  Black  ore  tor  upon  approaching 
to  be  mortal,  ail  the  inward  Parts  are 
changed  to  biackneis,  ai  d  >he  yellow  fub- 
ftunce  is  akogeihcr  Matter'd.  The  Di¬ 
ll  emper  takes  nie  chiefly  from  uunaturai 
Heats  given  the  Horfe  by  hard  R<d  ng 
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ces  it  is  called,  wh  n  all  made  up  a  Rot-  hr  Labour,  which  inflame  thtLiveijGali, 
tem  cfYaf’n,  or  a  Bottom  of  Thread.  Blue  d  and  Spleen,  and  that  cauiesCho- 
YEANING;  Towards  tntSpring  when  ter  to  be  predominant  over  the  ©tnerHu- 
the  time  of  dheeps  Yeaning  appro. .ches,  mour  , which  occafions  this  Difea^e  that 
good  heed  n  ull  be  had  10  the  Ewes,  ends  in  fudden  Deatb,if  not  timely  pre- 
wi  ich  ought  to  be  well  cherifhed  ■,  fer  vented. 

if  thty  are  not  then  fireng,  they  will  not  Ti:ere  ate  mar  y  things  good  for  this 
have  ftrengrh  to  deliv-i  Lambs;  Shep-  D  ilemper;  but  more  parucuLrly,  1  Take 
herds  therefore  fhould  attend  in  fuch  jan  Ounce  of  Mithridate,  diflolve  itma 
places  where  great  Fiocks  are,  to  watch  j  quart  of  Me  01  Bur,  and  give  L  th  &  Horfe 

F  1  r  _  1  .  _ _  1  }  ^  U.  r.  T'N  /.■»  |y  A  Km*  f  ,,v  ll'int  nf  A /f  1  f  1/)Y  1  si /tT 0 


in  the  N  ght  as  well  as  by  D  y  }  and 


where  an  Ewe  cannot  deliver  her  L  imb , 
the  shepherd  is  to  help  her,  by  ietting 
his  Foot  on  her  Neck, and  with-his Hands 
take  it  gently  from  her:  If  it  come  with 
the  Head  forward,  ’us  more  eaiie  toj  e 
taken  out ,  tu:  if  the  Rump  be  foremoft. 


juke-warm;  bui  tor  want  ot  Mithridaret 
give  him  two  Ounces  of  London-Tre  *cle9 
or  it  that  cannot  be  lad,  Wu  or  three 
spoonfuls  of  common  Treacle.  Take 
Turmcrick ,  Burdock-roots ,  Long-pepper ,of 
each  about  half  an  ounce ;  Annis-fceds 

and 
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and  Liquor i(h  in  fine  Powder  fearced,  of 
each  a  ipoonful ,  a  handful  of  Celan¬ 
dine-  Leaves  and  R®ots  chopt  fmall ;  pour 
the  ftrainedLiquor  into  a  quart  of  ftrong 
Beer,  and  boil  it  a  little  over  the  Fire  :j 
[n  the  cool  ng  fweeten  it  with  London-', 
Treacle ,  flip  in  a  good  piece  of  Butter , 
and  give  it  ^he  Horfe  blood-wirm  ,  give 
him  alfo  White-water,  and  he  will  do 
well.  3.  After  you  have  blooded  him  on 
both  tides  the  Neck,  in  the  third  Baron, 
and  the  palate  of  the  Mouth;  take  Ca¬ 
momile,  El  ler- Leaves  and  Celandine,  of 
each  a  lithe  ha  dful  chopc  indifferent 
fmall,  wi  ha  little  of  the  inner  Rind  of 
the  Barberry -Tree,  boiled  in  three  Pints 
af  ftrong  Beer  or  Ale,  till  they  come  to  a 
|uart:  Then  itrain  the  Herbs  from  the 
Liquor,  and  give  it  him  hike-warm  fall¬ 
ing  in  theMorning.with  a  piece  of  Iweet 
Butter  melted  therein, and  fwceten’d  with 
:wo  fpooniulls  of Honey  or  common  Ir ta¬ 
le,  4.  Oth  rs having  bled  him  as  before, 
five  him  furmerick  and  Anis- feeds  beat 
o  powder,  of  each  an  Ounce,  With  half 
m  Ounce  of  the  powder  of  the  inner 
3ark  of  the  Barberry  Tree,  or  for  want 
)f  that,  a  jiil  of  the  Juice  of  Celandine  5 
jive  him  this  Mixture  either  in  a  Pine  of 
Vhite-wine  Vinegar ,  or  in  a  qu  i  t  of 
lale  Beer ,  and  half  a  pint  ot  Brandy 
uke~warm,fafting  in  the  Morning  5  and 
vitbal  a  fpoonfulof  the  Flower  of  Brim- 
lone  at  the  Mouth  of  he  firlt  Horn,  but 
tone  with  the  reft. 

This  Ddtemper  of  !he  Yellows  is  alfo 
ncident  to  black  Cattei,  and  the  Sym¬ 
ptoms  of  it  are.  That  they  wi.i  be  yellow 
n  their  Ears,  Eyes,  arid  Tail-end  $  nay, 
omerimes  all  over  the  Body.  The  Cure 
;  to  bleed  them  in  the  Ea^s  and  in  rhe 
Yiiivery  well,  to  put  iome  Salt  into 
heir  Ems,  and  to  rub  them  between 
our  Hands;  when  they  are  blooded,  to 
aak  ?  them  bleed  for  fo  ne  ?:ime,and  then 
ive  them  two  handfuls  of  Salt  down 
h.ir  Throats  d  y  t  ve-r  Night:  lathe 
lorning  let  them  have  Fenugreek,  Tur 
terick  Long  Pepper,  Anis  feed  and  Li 
uonfb, but  two  penny-worth  in  ali  ;  the 
thole  made  into  a  Powder  and  given 
lem  in  a  quart  of  Ale  mtik warm, is  alfo 
ood  for  the  overflowing  of  rhe  Gall. 
YELLOW  WATER.  See  Lime-water . 
To  YELP,  to  erv  like  a  Dog  or  Fox. 
YELT,  Coun  ry  Word  for  a  young  Sow, 
YE  *MEN  r.h  firftD  .gree  of  fhtCom 
ions  Freeholders,  who  have  Lands  of 
icir  own, and  live  upon  goodHusbandry  ; 
call’d  from  the  High-Dutch  Gemen  or 
main  i.e.  Common  According  to  Sr. 
omas  Smith ,  a  Yeoman  is  a  tree  born 
%lijh-ma? ?, who  may  lay  out  of  hisown 
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free  Land  in  yearly  Revenue,  to  the  Sum 
of  forty  Shilling  Sterling. 

ToYERK,to  jerk  or  whip,  to  wince  or 
throw  out  the  Legs,  as  a  Horfe  may  do. 

YEW:  Smce  Bows  were  laid  a  fide 
the  propagation  of  this  Tree  his  been 
neglected,  tho’  our  barreneft  Grounds 
5 and  eoideft  Maintains  might  be  profita¬ 
bly  replenifh’d  with  them:  For  the 
i  Wood  is  ufeful  to  the  fame  ends  with 
|  Box,  alfo  for  C  >gs  of  Mills,  Polls  In 
;  moift  Grounds,  and  Axle-trees  there’s 
none  to  compare  with  it.  It  is  alfo  fer- 
viceable  for  Lutes,  Theorbo’s,  Bowls, 
Wbeds,  Pins  fo  Pushes,  and  Tankards 
to  drink  in :  Whatever  Pliny  and  others 
have  fa ;d  concerning  i  s  fhade,  &c.  it  is 
efteemed  hurtful  to  Cartel  when  in  the 
Seed  or  Sprout.  As  to  the  Taxus  or  Tew- 
tree  of  the  A  *  dents,  Dr.  Belluccio  Preil- 
dent  of  >. h$  Phyfick  Garden  at  PiJ&  in 
Tujcany,  fays  when  h  s  Gardners  Clip  it, 
they  are  not  ablet)  Work  above  half  an 
Hour  at  a  time,  r  makes  their  Head  fo 
ake.  The  Englifh  Yew  h  produced  of 
the  Seeds  wafhed  from  their  Mucilage, 
buried  and  dried  in  Sand,  a  little  mbnft 
in  December,  kept  in  feme  Veffel  in  the 
Houle  all  Winter,  and  in  a  cold  Bride  all 
Summer,  and  Town  the  Spring  after* 
Some  bury  them  like  Haws  5  but  they 
don’t  commonly  peep  rill  the  reconi 
Winter,  and  then  rife  with  Caps.  Tranf- 
prant  them  at  three  Years  old.  They  miy 
likewlfe  be  rais’d  of  Layers  or  Slips,  fuc- 
ceed  well  In  Standards,  and  are  worth 
the  pains  upon  account  of  their  perpem- 
ff  Verdure  and  Durable  left.  They  may 
alfo  be  clipped  in  any  form  or  order  at 
pleasure  ;  and  therefore  are  much  valu’d 
by  modern  Planters  to  adorn  their  Hedg¬ 
es,  Knots,  Grals-pl uts,  &e.  '  ^ 

YEWorE WE, a  femaleSheep.  Scegve. 
YOAK  or  YOKE  (among  Husband¬ 
men)  a  frame  of  Wood,  to  couple  Oxen 
for  drawing  either  in  the  Plough  or  Cart; 
or  to  put  over  the  Neck  of  Swine  or  o- 
ther  unruly  Beads,  to  keepghem  from 
breaking  thro’  Hedges.  The  Ox-yoa\ 
confutsof  the' following  Parts.  1,  The 
Yoke,  properly  fo  ca  Pd,  which  is  a  thick 
piece  of  Wood  that  lies  on  the  Oxens 
N  ek.  2.  Th e  Bows  that  compals  the 
Neck  about,  and  go  through  the  Yoke 
of  Wood.  3.  The  Stitchings  and  Wreath - 
mgs,  being  those  parts  that  hold  the 
Rows  fail  m  the  Yok\  4.  And  hilly. 
The  Yoke-Ring;  and  Ox-Chain. 

YO IK  ELM,  a  kind  of  Tree. 
YOCLET,  See  Jocklet. 
YORKSHIRE,  is  the  largeit  County  in 
England,  and  not  unequal  to  Iome  of 

the 
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thebiggeft  Provinces  of  France-,  it  lies 

in  the  north  of  England, .  and  Is  o ne  of 
the  Maritime  Coun  ? ,  be- mg  hounded 
Northward  by  ;hc  Bjboprick  of  Durham, 
from  wh  ch  his  parted  by  the  River 
Tees ;  Southward  by  the  Counties  of 
Lincoln ,  Nottingham,  and  Drby  *  on  the 
Eaft  by  the  German-  Ocean,  a  d  on  the 
Weft  by  Lancashire  and  Weftmovland  3 1 
extending  it  felf8o  Miles  in  length  from  1 
Eaft  to  Weft,  and  70  in  breadth  from 
North  to  South}  in  which  compafs  of 
Ground  it  contains  3770000  Acres,  and 
about  66150  H  -uies  5  the  whole  being 
divided  firft  mtbth-ee  Parrs,  called  the 
Eaft,  Weft ,  and  Nsrth  Ridings  j  which 
together  contain  2  6  Wapentakes  or  Hun¬ 
dreds,  where  are  536  Parifhcs,  and  57 
Market-Towns,  12  of  which  are  privi¬ 
leg’d  to  fend  Members  to  Parliament.  Of 
the  three  laid  Ridings ,  the  Eaft  Riding  is 
by  much  the  leaft,  and  takes  up  only 
that  part  of  the  County  which  lies  be¬ 
tween  the  River  Derwent  and  the  Sea  ; 
The  North-R  ding  takes  up  the  North- 
Parts  as  far  as  Weftmorland,  and  the 
Weft-  Riding  is  the  iargeft  of  the  three, 
being  bounded  on  the  North  by  the 
two  former. 

But  there  are  feveral  diftin  S  Territo- 
liesin  this  County  btfide$,fuch  as,  Rich-) 
fnondjhtre,  fkft  focall’d  from  R. chmondl 
the  chief  place  of  that  TraS.  .  Cleve¬ 
land,  that  takes  Name  from  he  Clifts 
or  fteep  Banks  ranch  g  on  o:  fide  of  it, 
and  ending  in  a  fine f  uivful  Plain.  3.  | 
Craven, a  craggy  T ra£t  f  Grow r>d  in  the 
Weft-Riding.  4.  Hildernefs ,  a  Territo¬ 
ry  by  the  Sea- fide,  running  South  F.aft- 
ward  }  and  another  in  the  fiaft-Riding  $ 
the  utmoft  point  w'h  re  f  ftcftl  d  Spurn  j 
head,  noted  among  Sea  faring  Men.  5.  j 
Stafford,  a  Wapentake  in  the  Welt  Rtd-j 
ing.  6.  And  kftly,  Derwent  Water,  ini 
the  Eaft-Ridiog  betwixt  the  Oufe  and 
the  Derwent. 

The  Air  of  this  County  is  fomewhat 
(harp  according  to  the  Climate,  and  fo 
the  Soi1,  it  is  generally  fruitful ;  for  if 
one  part  be  ftony  and  barren  around,  a 
nother  is  as  fertile  and  r  ch  in  Corn  and 
Pafturage  5  if  here  you  find  st  naked  and 
deftirure  of  Woods,  in  other  places  you’d 
fee  it  ftiadowed  with  moft  ipacious  Fo- 


reftsjand  if  in  feme  Parts  it  be  fomewhat 
inoorifh,  miry  and  unpleafant,  elfewhere 
it  is  as  pleafant  as  the  Eye  can  wifh  It 
is  watered  with  abundance  ofR  vers,  the 
principal  whereof,  befides  its  bordering 
Rivers,  the  Humber,  Tees,  an d.Dunm,  are 
he  Swale,  the  Yoar^  and  the  Nyd,  of 
which  rhe  Oufe  at  York  is  a  compound  ; 
alfo  the  Wharf,  Are,  Calder,  and  Der¬ 
went,  which  from  feveral  Parts  fall  into 
the  Oufe  below  York. 

There  are  manyParticukrs  obfervable 
concerning  this  Counry,  which  do  rot 
fully  agree  with  our  ddign,  as  the  Sp aw. 
Mines,  &c.  It  {hall  therefore  be  only  no¬ 
ted  here  as  a  Rural  Obfervation,  That 
when  Refeberry-topping, vri  ich  is  an  5gh 
Hill  hard  by  Gitsbonugh ,  ha.  a  cloudy 
Cap  on,  there  commonly  follows  Rainj 
whence  thefe  two  Lines, 

When  Rofeberry-topplng  wears  a  Cap, 
Let  Cleveland  then  beware  a  Clap. 
ToYOUK  a  T  erm  us’d  in  Falconry,  S3 
the  Hawk  Yonks ,  i.  e.  Sleeps. 

YUCCA,  is  an  American  Plant,  but 
hardier  than  we  take  it  to  be  :  It  will 
ihffer  our  fharpeft  Winter  wi  hout  fet¬ 
ing  if  in  Cafes.  When  it  comes  to  fbme 
Age  it  bears  a  Flower  of  admirable  beau¬ 
ty  5  and  being  eafily  to  be  multiplied, 
might  make  one  of  the  beft  and  moft 
Ornamental  Fences  in  the  World  for 
Gardens, 


z. 

yACHIN,  SteZecbix. 

^  ZABAB,  an  Hebr  w  Coin,  in  va« 
lufc  2  Siiver-Shekles  of  the  Sanftuary 
or  ; /.  r  o  s.  Sterling. 

Z^PHARA  orSA^PH  RA,  a  fort  of 
Mi  era!  us’d  by  Potters ,  to  make  a  Sky- 
colour. 

ZECH-N  orZACHIN,  a  GMd-eoin 
worth  ab  u.  j  s.  6  d.  sterling  5  fo  call’d; 
from  i.aZ  cha,  a  Place  in  he  City  of 
Venice,  where  trie  Mint  is  ferried.  There 
is  ftfo  a  Turhjh  L'ch-.n  valu’d  at  9  s. 

ZERETH,  an  Hebrew  Meafure  con¬ 
taining  9  Inches  in  length 

ZINK,  a  kind  oi  Mineral,  ether  wife 
call’d  Spelter. 

ZU  Z,  an  Hebrew  Coin  of  wh-ch  foul 
make  aShekkj  value  7  d*  Halfpenny* ... 
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